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THE nearest things are often the far- 
thest off; and the farthest off the near- 
est. This is true of places as well as of peo- 
ples. We know more of Bismarck than of 
our next-block neighbor, of Paris than of 
many an American town. This law is veri- 
fied in our knowledge, or ignorance rather, 
of our nearest national neighbor, Mexico. 
Few books are written, less are read, upon 
this most noyel and interesting land on our 
continent, and one of the most attractive 
on any continent. Prescott's dmqjMit is es- 
teemed a sort of historical romance, the very 
charm of his style adding to the unreality of 
his theme. And if it be reckoned strict his- 
tory, it is still history ; not a living, breath- 
ing power, as is England or Italy, Germany 
or Russia, but a vivid fact of three centuries 



and over ago, a medieval story of marvels 
and mystery. In fact, Prescott's '^ Conquesf^ 
has made that of its subject, Cortez, to fade. 
And one is half t«mpted to believe that the 
real conqnestador was not the strong-brained, 
strong-limbed, strong-souled Spaniard, but 
the half-blind and wholly meditative Bos- 
tonian. The Achilles and his Homer are 
worthy of their several fame. Yet the land 
on which, or out of which, each won his chief 
glory is still supeMor to them both. A run 
along some of its chief paths of interest may 
make this fact patent to other eyes. 

The approach to Mexico is on the same 
path to-day that Cortez opened. He made 
its port, and all people have accepted his 
decision as finaL Attempts have been made 
to erect other coast towns into the chief 
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ports of entry, bnt so far have utterly failed. 
The City of the True Croas, built on the hot 
sands by this adventnrer, is the commercial 
capital still. If all the centre of the coun- 
try is largely Mexican, the city of Cortez is 
Spanish to this day. Not in population, for 
the Indian excels in numbers here as every 
where in the country, but in influence and 
character it is a child of Spain. 

Look at it as yon draw in sight of the 
wished-for land, especially if a norther has 
been tossing you on those green, blue, black, 
and yellow waves, the strata of earth or 
of herbage under the sea giving its col- 
oring to the waves rolling above them. 
There rises the grandest of peaks that ever 
saluted a coming or going traveler. Sixty 
miles at sea, the mighty cone of Orizaba 
lifts its white pyramid, glowing like a cloud 
smitten by the sun, yet fixed and solid in 
its substance, and light as no cloud can ever 
be. Though it is eighty miles back of the 
shore, it seems almost to stand out to sea, 
so vast are its proportions. Nowhere else 
can a cone of snow be Stan, so clear and so 
near from the ocean level. Ton can meas- 
ure from this watery plain the whole enor- 
mous height. Over seventeen thousand feet 
it stands forth in one unbroken eye-glance. 
It looks as broad as half the western hori- 
zon. All that broken group of brown and 
green mountains forms its base, bnt from their 
centre, as if gathering all their voluminous 
folds into one, it rises fourteen thousand feet, 



sheer and unbroken, without a mountain 
companion. From the sea the effect is felt 
of the whole four miles of height. Ton 
measure from that green below you to that 
white above, and take in the whole impres- 
sion at once. 

But Orizaba can not keep us from nearer 
and more human views. A little island lies 
a mile or two from the shore. A bank runs 
half-way out to the island. Only a small 
channel separates the two, which could be 
easily connected by a breakwater, if wisdom, 
will, and wealth could unite in the enter- 
prise. The island is the famed fortress of 
Ulloa, not BO named from the nlulations of 
its occupants, although they have suffered 
successive defeat from every attacking foe. 

Behind it, and between it and that spit 
of land, is the harbor, what there is of it, of 
Vera Cruz. And not much of a harbor is it. 
The northers drive their seas clean over the 
solitary mole, and the few craft that lie near 
hasten to up anchor if possible, and get into 
the outer and safer sea. If such a sea hap- 
pens to be on, there is no communication 
between vessel and shore, not even between 
the fort and the main -land. Passengers 
have been kept a week in a steamer, unable 
to land, and friends visiting the ship, or pas* 
sengers the shore, have failed for days to 
make their desired connections with th<) 
mole or vessel. Our luck is better, as we 
arrive on the dying edge of a storm, an<l 
soon find ourselves in an officer's boat, un- 
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der white awnings, rowing to the mole. At 
the head of this solitary wharf an open pla- 
za, without shade of any sort, welcomes as, 
famous chiefly as the spot where Santa Anna 
lost his leg in some gunnery practice against 
a home or foreign foe. That lost leg helped 
him on to fame and power as completely as 
the famous cork leg pushed forward its for- 
tunate (for a time) possessor. Hosea Big- 
low's wooden leg of Bird o' Freedom Sawin 
was an equally fortunate limh of Fortunatus. 

A short street, clean and white, as all the 
streets are here, brings us to the little cen- 
tral plaza, and its tiny park of perpetual 
verdure. The Australian gum-tree, the mag- 
nolia, the Chinese laurel, broad-leaved cacti, 
and lilies of many sorts, cool the fervid air 
by their dark and glossy greens. Even the 
flamiug flower of the oleander can not make 
them look uncomfortable. 

The Hotel Diligencias occupies one side 
of the square, a name known and respected 
over all the country, for it is the house of 
the company which is the only substitute 
for the railway from Yucatan to Colorado. 
Every where the Diligencias Qenerales is 
found, and every where it insures yon good 
coaches, good beds, good board, good horses, 
good drivers — every thing but good roads. 
This company was formed only a few years 
ago, chiefly by Sefior Escandron, who saw 
the need of this intercommunication, and 
who became enormously wealthy by his 
sagacity and enterprise. It issues letters 
of credit on deposits, and has administrators 
at every stopping-place for the night, who 
will cash these letters according to the trav- 
elei-'s desire, and so keep him in constant 
relief, without imperiling his life and for- 
tunes by carrying large sums about his 
person. 

Opposite the hotel is the governor's pal- 
ace, a building of some pretensions, two-sto- 
ried, with ample halls and broad verandas 
and many suits of rooms. It was then be- 
ing tinted with pretty washes without, and 
cleaned aud garnished within, because the 
President was on his way to open the railroad 
from the commercial to the national capitaL 
The cathedral, big and not beautiful, ranges 
along the southern side, and stores, chiefly 
occupied by Germans, stretch coolingly un- 
der the arcades on the northern side. 8ip- 
pers of coffee sit under the arches before the 
hotel, and a few loungers dodge away from 
the sun around the plaza, shifting themselves 
to its shadiest benches. 

Vera Cruz is the smallest, compactest, 
cleanest, and deadliest of national sea-ports. 
It' lies in the hollow of your hand. It has 
practically but two streets, one going straight 
back frx>m the mole to the centre of the wall 
that swings like a semicircle around the 
town ; the other is the string of this bow, 
whereof the former is the arrow. It stretch- 
es along its diameter the enormous distance 



of about a mile. The arrow is about a third 
that length. Two or three streets cross this 
at right angles going from the Gulf to the 
wall, and two others are parallel to Cen- 
tral Street, as it is called, but behind it, 
aud shorter, subtending arcs of lesser area. 
What makes the city such a victim of the 
yellow fever is a question often asked and 
rarely answered. It is not its fiUhiness, for 
a cleaner town one never sees. Its block- 
stone pavements are washed nightly, and 
shine like Philadelphia door-steps. The big 
black buzzard acts as scavenger, and cloucto 
of them occupy roof-top and church cross, 
dipping into the street for stray morsels, 
and in their ravenous hunger would make 
nothing of boots and hats and old clothes, 
if the people ever had such articles to cast 
away. So far as garbage and dirt are con- 
cerned, no city has less £iult to find with its 
fathers. 

No more is the affluent and decaying veg- 
etation the cause, or quiet inland waters 
and semi-waters, such as lie in lagoons and 
rich but deadly deltas about New Orleans. 
The bluffs about Vera Cruz are sand, and 
sand only. You must go miles frxim the 
city to reach fat and fatal lands. The walls 
are thought to be the chief source of the 
evil, for they shut in the air, and prevent 
its sweeping easily through the town. They 
are twenty feet high, and of no value what- 
ever as a protection. They only increase its 
perils, for they necessitate bombardment in 
all civil wars, which ruins roofs and churches 
and destroys lives, while they do not prevent 
the capture of the town. If they also cause 
the pestilence, then there is every reason for 
their removal. 

Central Street has one characteristic of 
Venice. It is without carriages. Not a 
four-wheeled, or a two-wheeled, or even a 
one-wheeled vehicle did I see in all its tiny 
thoroughfares. The horse and its rider, the 
donkey and its pack, were the only repre- 
sentatives of carts and carriages, except the 
Indian loaded like his brother, the ass, with 
burdens grievous to be borne. The levees 
of the great are attended by gentlemen and 
ladies on foot. Even to the Presidential re- 
ception, which flashed with diamonds and 
grand turn-outs of apparel, every body went 
afoot. But Venice is without horse or mule, 
and so Vera Cruz hath pre-eminence. 

In another thing it surpasses. Without 
public or private carnages, strangely enough 
it has a horse-car. I shall have to revise 
my first statement. This four-wheeled car 
exists. It goes up and down this single av- 
enue every fifteen minutes, and will carry 
you for a real (twelve aud a half cents) the 
whole distance of a mile, or less. But it 
carries nobody save driver and conductor. 
People have no call to either extreme, and 
the shops, caf(6s, and churches are all within 
biscuit toss of each other and of the houses 
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of the gentry, the very few that have a real 
to spend. The horse railway, like many a 
Northern steam road, is simply a superflnity, 
no call arising in either case for the extrav- 
agant enterprise. It may by this time have 
ceased to be. 

The prettiest ride from the city is by cars 
to Medellin, some ten miles sonth, a little 
back from the sea, along the bank of a mud- 
dy and shaded river. This was the favorite 
resort of Cortez, and it bears the name of 
bia birth-place over the sea. We pass down 
Calle Centrale by many a workshop and 
wine-shop. In the former you see tailors, 
hatters, cordage -twisters, candle -makers, 
sboe-makers, iron-workers, each busy at his 
hot trade this hot December day. There is 
no privacy. All their works are manifest to 
all passers-by. 

The wine and coffee shops are eqnally 
open, and more attractive. Hot to the hot 
is the law, whether it be delicious coffee or 
fiery spirits. Ice-water and iced drinks are 
things unknown. What the acute Haze- 
well, of the Boston Traveller, asserts should 
be our law of conforming to nature, ice-wa- 
ter for winter and tea for summer, is here 
carried out, and the heating liquids refresh 
heated frames. 

A church, well battered by the shot of 
Scott, standjB near the southern gate, rent 
and abandoned. A bridge is Just outside 
the gate, perhaps thirty feet long, stone, 
with a low parapet, and benches for loun- 



gers. The broad path to it on either side 
for a hundred feet is lined with young co- 
coa-nut trees. That bridge was first built 
by Cortez for a sum so &bulous that his 
emperor staggered when the bills came in. 
It is of no use except as a lounging-place, 
and not much for that, for the trees are too 
small, the promenade too short, and the 
means of getting to it too scant for the fash- 
ionables to fi'eqnent it, even if the horse-car 
runs thither ; so it is left to dogs and loun- 
gers of the lower sort, or, more commonly, 
to silence and emptiness, save the croaking 
presence of buzzards, and the stray foot of 
the foreigner " doing*' the town. 

The cars for Medellin start from near Cor- 
tez Bridge and its petty alameda. They 
run through a wild, rough, low country, well 
covered with thorns and briers, sometimes 
marshy and watery, where the July pond- 
lily of the North is sending forth its Decem- 
ber fragrance, or would, if it sent forth any 
fragrance at all, which it is said not to do in 
this land. It looks as sweet, if it does not 
smell as sweet, as when nestling in the mid- 
summer ponds of New England. 

Alongside of the road for ^* quite a piece'* 
runs a sort of water-dike. Horsemen are 
wending their way to the town, for it is 
Saint Somebody's day, and so every non-saint 
must off work and on toggery, and be up to 
the drink shops for a godly carousal. One 
of these caparisoned horsemen, well bedi- 
zened with rows of shining buttons all adown 
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the sides of his pantaloons, with like rows 
on either side of his dark jacket, upon a horse 
alike arrayed, seeks to get out of too near 
proximity to the train, backs off the narrow 
roadway into the canal -like sludge, and 
horse and rider go floundering in mud and 
water, to the immense delight of spectator 
and disgust of the victim. The bemired 
costume is a poor preparation for his day's 
expectations. 

The cocoa-palm begins to assume lofty 
proportions, its bark seamed and ridged with 
the annual fall of its leaf: a fall not like 
that of most trees, for its leaf grows out of 
its trunk, rises high and stiff as a branch, 
ripens, withers, falls backward over itself, 
drops off little by little, until naught re- 
mains but the scar, a rim of green and then 
of brown, which shows its successive annual 
growths, as rings inside the bark do those 
of other trees. 

Medellin is a collection of bamboo huts 
and cottages of varied pretension, situated 
amidst rose-bushes laden with flowers, or- 
ange groves laden with fruit, and mango 
and acacia trees of height and breadth and 
foliage and greenness beyond compare. 
These bamboo palaces are for coolness, and 
they look airy and comfortable. Most are 
deserted, except those the poorest inhabit, 
and the one or two still open for occasional 
parties from the town. It is out of season 
now, and so the shaded stores, cafte, and 
gambling -houses are without inhabitant. 
One pleasant restaurant is open. We pace 
its cool halls, sit in its cane seats, wander 
among its blooming gardens which lead to 
the river's bank, with its deep shade of re- 
freshing coolness, and sit down to a delicious 
breakfast of fish, flesh, eggs, and coffee, with 
bread to match, no better than which can 
one find in the finest banqneting-room of 
Paris. It was a novel sensation this garden 
meal on New-Tear's Day — ^a beginning of the 
year that New York visitors would be glad 
to enjoy. 

The roses are fragrant if the lilies are not, 
and big bouquets for a penny or two are 
forced on you at the stopping-places. The 
people love flowers. The natives take de- 
light in raising them, and show much taste 
in arranging them. The flower vendors of 
the capital are among its chief institutions. 
They occupy the comers of the street, their 
bouquets lying on mats on the ground. 
These bouquets are sometimes half a yard 
across ; from that to half a foot. Their base 
is usually violets, crowded and solid and 
smooth, a dark background for the brilliant 
colors that crown them. Trimmed and es- 
caloped paper incloses the flowers. They 
are sold for a few cents, if the customer 
knows how to buy. 

The chief road from the sea-port to the 
capital formerly led through Jalapa, famous 
for its tropical gardens, its outlook of sea 
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and its uplook of mountains ; famous also 
for the nauseous jalap it has contributed to 
pharmacy, and for which it has fallen into 
such disrepute among children, and those 
who retain the memory of childhood, that 
its rare beauty of location and surroundings 
can not make it entirely agreeable. One 
does think of rose and sweetness at the same 
time, no matter what Shakspeare says ; and 
if that word were united with an asafetidian 
odor, the very name of rose would cause an 
upward movement of its rhythmical fellow, 
the nose. So Jalapa suffers from its bad 
name. Yet if we pronounce it Halapa, and 
spell it thus, we escape the memory ; for no 
one would think of finding in that name the 
horrid jalap of bis sick boyhood. 

The railroad has spoiled this road to the 
capital. It goes to the southward, making 
Cordova and Orizaba its half-way houses. 
For eighty miles it runs through a level, un- 
settled country, full of capabilities. The 
rank foliage of field and forest shows what 
it might be if reduced to cultivation. A few 
cattle occasionally appear, a hamlet or two 
by the road-side, orchards of bananas flour- 
ish and show off as a fruit in their own coun- 
try, like all natives, appearing better at home 
than abroad. Orchids hang on the crotches 
of trees, having ate up all the foliage to make 
themselves beautiful. These fungi or para- 
sites have their chief home along this val- 
ley. They are of every sort of color and 
quality, and as useless as flowers on a lady's 
hat, or three tails to any thing but a bashaw. 
Yet if beauty be its own utility, they have a 
right to be, for in rich and delicate tints they 
are above all their fellows of the field, these 
hanging gardens of dead trees. 

Chiquihnite welcomes us to its cooling for- 
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eets, the beginoing of the monntaiDs. Ori- 
xaba had been hanghtily glanciDg at us with 
his ''stony British stare" all the way irom 
Vera Cms. The bottom of his hills began 
to hide from ns his iey countenance. It 
was a loxnrions exchange. Nowhere has 
natnre piled np more magnificence in for- 
est shape. The road winds on semicircu- 
lar bridges amidst ash, beech, acacia, mango, 
castor-oil, cocoa-palm, and unnumbered va- 
rieties of forest and flower. The morning- 
glory, elaborated here into convolvuli, hangs 
on every bush and tree, a mass of tangled 
oolor of every hue. The hills hollow out a 
basin, into which, hundreds of feet below, 
leaps the Atoyac. It is a wide, high tunnel 
of densest foliage, with a tiny stream pour- 
ing from near its base into a darkling pool. 
Yon can go the wodd around and not find a 
more charming picture than this of Atoyac. 

We plunge out of its sight, and all sight, 
into another sort of tunnel, and then de- 
bouch upon the plains of Orizaba, the first 
terrace, three thousand feet above the sea, 
half-way up to the capital. 

This is an open plain, bounded by big 
mountains. For twenty miles the road runs 
on a comparative level, amidst wildness of 
nature and fields of culture. The huts of 
the villagers line the road-side, sometimes 
thirty feet in roof and not six feet at the 
eaves, loftiness within and lowliness with- 
out being their desiderata — a grace of na- 
tore that souls might safely imitate. 



Paroquets chatter on their perches, loose 
of foot as well as tongue, held probably by 
the clipped wing, as strong a chain as any 
cage or fetter can be. The coffee bush hides 
itself among the banana thickets, craving 
shade with its heat. It is a slim, loose- 
jointed bush, that sprawls round like a tall 
ungainly boy who does not know what to do 
with his legs or arms. Its bean lies dark- 
ening on the mats around the cottages, the 
gathered and the ripened article differing 
greatly in color. 

Cordova — not the ancient of Spain, but the 
hardly less ancient of Mexico — salutes us 
with cries of 'bus and carriages, as well as of 
oranges, bananas, and stranger if not better 
frnit. For a medio, or six and a quarter cents, 
they will give four such oranges as you never 
tasted elsewhere. The Jaffa, the Messina, 
the Neapolitan, the Havana, all lose their 
lusciousness beside the Cordovan. It over- 
flows with juiciness. It can hardly wait to 
have its skin removed. It spurts out of the 
under skin, that type, modem antiresurrec- 
tionists might say, of the spiritual body hid- 
den under the outer and g^rosser covering. 
It is pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over, is the orange of Cordova ; and 
yet these United States try to squeeze life 
out of the fibrous Havana and sweetness out 
of the sour Messina, bringing the latter by 
heavy ship-loads across the Atlantic and 
half across the Mediterranean, when this 
queen of them all is not three days from 
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New Orleans. The old town looks old firom 
the d^p6t, though it is not of Aztec but of 
Spanish origin, one which Cortez built for 
his delight and repose, and which holds 
memorifds of his presence as its chief heir- 
looms. 

The preacher of a better faith is here 
also, preparing the way of the Lord and 
making these paths 
straight. It will be 
one of the loveliest 
appointments when 
the new gets well 
established, and the 
old gets well re- 
newed. 

In this hollow 
among the hills Ori- 
zaba pats on espe- 
cial majesty. Yon 
are well up to its 
base. The distant 
ocean and sea-port 
view is exchanged 
for one near at hand. 
Though still sixty 
miles away, it seems 
to rise at your very 
feet. How superbly 
it lifts its shining 
cone into the shin- 
ing heavens! Clouds 
had lingered about 
it on our way hith- 
er, touching now its 
top, now swinging 
round its sides. But 
here they are burn- 
ed up, and only this 



- — -, pinnacle of ice shoots up 

fourteen thousand feet be- 

I fore your amazed, uplifted 

--» I eyes. Mont Blanc at Cha- 

- .7 % --. . mouni has no such soli- 

. tarinees of position, nor 
rounded perfection, nor 
rich surroundings. Every 
thing conspires to give 
this the chief place among 
the hills of earth. None 
these eyes have seen 
equals or approaches it in 
every feature. It will yet 
win the crowd fix)m Eu- 
rope to its grander shrine. 
It is not difficult of as- 
cent, in this being inferior 
to Europe's Mont Blanc, 
if that be an inferiority 
which makes its summit 
and the view therefrom 
accessible to ordinary dar- 
ing. 

The three Mexican vol- 
canoes have been often 
under foot, though not till 
Cortez came was this achievement known. 
His men, in the exuberance of their superi- 
ority, scaled the peaks near the city, and 
astonished the natives by their feat They 
brought back sulphur from the crater for the 
manufacture of powder, thus bringing the 
fatal mountain in more deathly shape home 
to the poor Aztec. 
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Orissba is not ouly 
a monntaiD, but a 
town. The last was 
reached by a coach 
from Fortin, then the 
t^rminns of the road. 
We plunged down a 
steep place, a race 
of the horses' heels 
with the coach's 
wheels as to which 
should tonch bot- 
tom first. The heels 
toaohed bottom all 
the time, and of 
course reached the 
bottom of the hill 
ahead of the wheels, 
but only a length 
ahead. High along 
the side of this ex- 
ceedingly steep hill 
creeps the railroad, 
making some of its 
most surprising feats 
of engineering as it 
winds and leaps 
across this chasm. 
It becomes almost 
circular in its twists 
and turns. 

The ride down hUl and then up again was 
amidst the richest tropical delights. There 
was no end of heavy, deep foliage, of thick- 
set banana orchards, of hide-and-go-seek 
coffee bushes and beans, of flaming rhodo- 
dendron, and eyery shade of cactus blossom 
— ^if that can be called a shade which shone 
with such marvelous beauty. The uncome- 
ly parts hath the more abundant honor, one 
clearly sees, when such spined and gray and 
beautiless forms glow with purple, scarlet, 
crimson, deep-hued pink, and grateful blue, 
yellow, and violet. 

The town is entered, its street rough be- 
yond conception. Great boulders lie thick- 
ly scattered over it, and greater holes lie be- 
side the boulders, the former extinct paving- 
stones, the latter the holes of the pit whence 
they were digged. These were all once in 
proper symmetry, the stones compact, upon 
a level road ; but time and a New York lack 
of street inspectors have torn up the pave- 
ment, which tears up every passer over it. 

The coach pays no regard to our feelings, 
but gallops swiftly over the holes and the 
rocks^ tossing us from side to side, and from 
bottom to top, as if we were having a young 
earthquake all to ourselves. This continues 
fur a mile, when the untom pavement is 
struck, and we bowl away at a break-neck 
pace through the slightly startled town, 
whose one-story plastered huts are prettily 
washed in light and grateful colors. The 
rattle and toss of the coach increase at ev- 
ecy whirl of the wheels, till we rush fero- 



ciously up to a long high wall, pierced with 
long high windows, well protected with long 
high bars, a single story, and striped prettily 
in fancy colors. At the big portal we stop, 
with a jounce worse than all that preceded, 
and beggars of every degree welcome us to 
the Hotel Diligencias of Orizaba. How they 
whine and grin and show off their horrid rags 
and sores ! What a commentary on Roman- 
ism ! It breeds these human vermin as nat- 
urally as the blankets of it<s worshipers do 
the less noisome sort. The more '^ piety,'' 
the more poverty; the more of workless 
faith, the more of this idle work. 

A live mill keeps the town chattering, and 
gives it an unusual activity. Bat for that, 
only earthquakes, of which it has a goodly 
share, would keep it in motion. This mill 
is romantically set in a luscious ravine, over 
a rattling river, where bananas and all trop- 
ical fruits and flowers overflow it with their 
luxuriance. 

Orizaba is the favorite resort of the gentry 
of Mexico. Being on the railroad, it has 
outstripped its rivals, Jalapa and Cuema- 
vaca, and bids fair to be the winter home of 
the big city. Some of the finest estates in 
the world are perched on its hills and hidden 
in its hollows. They ei^oy the perpetual 
luxury of every tropical product, with the 
pyramid of ice ever cooling the fancy, if not 
the air. It will be the favorite resort as 
well of wanderers from the United States of 
the North. 

The cars begin to climb up the Cumbres; 
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four thousand feet they accomplish in less 
than thirty miles. It is holding on by the 
eyelids. 

" The boldest held their breath 
For a time." 

As they go, step by step, up the sides of these 
gorges, which ''ope their ponderons and 
marble jaws'' to swallow up that smoking, 
pufi^g insect which crawls like a beetle, 
its rings each separate oar, along the al- 
most precipitous sides of the huge barrancas, 
a hand thrust out on one side would touch 
the mountain, on the other stretch out over 
thousands of feet of empty space between it 
and the rocks below. The road is the finest 
bit of engineering on this, if not on any con- 
tinent. 

At length the Boca del Monte is reached 
(the mouth of the mount), and smoother ways 
are before us. The table-land and the tem- 
perate zone are ours. The famed valley 
of AnahuAC, the most famed mountain val- 
ley in the world, is before us, with its pueb- 
los, pulque, and historic charms. We will 
run off a matter of twenty miles before we 
visit the central city, and get a look at the 
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most sacred city of the country, Puebla de 
los Angeles (the city of the angels). The 
railroad entrance is not attractive; the 
stage-coach is. Ton run down a long, wide, 
broken, dusty thoroughfare, filled with asses 
and asseteers — for if muleteers are drivers of 
mules, asseteers should be drivers of asses. 
These poor beasts, four -legged and two- 
legged, are heavily loaded with earthenware, 
charcoal, wood, hay, stone, com, coffee- 
all the products of the country. Men carry 
three hundred pounds laid along their backs 
from far above the head. Women are not 
less heavily laden. Children grow up to 
these carriages. No wonder, seeing such — 
for such the hills and valleys of Palestine 
alone possessed in His days — the Master cried 
out, ''Woe unto yon, Pharisees, hypocrites, 
for ye bind heavy burdens apd grievous to 
*be borne, and lay them on men's shoulders, 
but ye yourselves will not move them with 
one of your fingers." It is so here to-day, 
bodily and spiritually. The lords of the 
church and the state move not with one of 
their dainty fingers the grievous burdens 
which they lay upon the backs and brains 
and hearts of their 
brethren. They have 
filled religion with 
masses and festas 
and forms, and ev- 
ery thing but Christ 
and peace. Again 
we hear Him, turn- 
ing from the Phari- 
saic masters to the 
toiling people, cry 
out, " Come unto me 
all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest." 
May they soon re- 
spond, 

" Yea, gracioua Sarioar, 
we will come, 
Ob^, and be forerer 
blessed." 

Then will their bur- 
dens roll off their 
shoulders as well as 
their souls. Chris- 
tianity puts the load 
from the head of 
man and woman to 
the back of beast, to 
the cart and the car. 
Stephenson is sim- 
ply a fulfiller of the 
prophecies. Those 
rushing cars are car- 
rying off the bur- 
den of superstition as 
well as more market- 
able commodities. 

The broad way 
gathers itself up a 
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little, and passes between the Alameda — a 
pleasant shady public drive and walk — and 
the GhoTch of San Franoisco, with its paved 
ooort along the street side covering an acre 
or more, its deep arcades, once for priestly 
re&eshment, now soldiers' barracks, and its 
tall, square, not ungainly towers, that look 
as if they could stand many an earthquake 
and bombardment still, as they have already 
for a hundred years or more. 

The clean streets are washed by rivulets 
from Iztacoihuatl, which lies right over our 
heads, though forty miles away. How su- 
perbly sleeps that snow range above this 
green meadow and gray town I Were it not 
too sad a reflection, one might fancy it a 
body shrouded and laid in state on that 
high catafalque ten thousand feet above our 
eyes. Its name means the White Woman, 
and the sleeping form too painfully suggests 
death. 

The city lieth four square. It was con- 
structed under priestly direction, from a stone 
opposite where the Convent of the Inquisition 
stands, or stood, for it is mostly in ruins to- 
day. A street has been cut through it, and 
the covered way by which the priests and 
friars traversed its broad acres lies open to 
the day. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church holds a 
portion of these ruins, and has already es- 
tablished its mission here. In opening these 
ruins a well in the wall was struck, and a 
mass of human bones rolled out. They had 



been cast in from above, and in the long 
years had filled the horrid welL Close by a 
cell was opened large enough to hold three 
persons in a semi-crouching posture. A lit- 
tle hole let in food and air, if the keepers so 
pleased ; but walled in otherwise, doubtless 
this hole was also closed, and the victims 
left to starve here, as they were found in a 
like Inquisition at Mexico. 

The chief attraction of the city is the ca- 
thedral. None more magnificent exists in 
the country. It has a broad paved area be- 
tween its wall and the street, lifted up some 
three feet above the sidewalk. On the op- 
posite side of the street is a pretty plaza 
studded with trees. The towers rise in 
grand proportions, and the big bells drop 
down the mellowest fruit of melody. The 
inside is simple and rich. The grooved 
pillars, three feet in diameter, rise ninety 
feet to the groined ceiling, whose springing 
arches bend like a hand of heaven, each 
ridge a finger, above the prostrate worship- 
ers. The high altar is a marvel of alabas- 
ter, or what shines like unto it, of mala- 
chite, or its best imitation, of ruddy marble 
fluted columns, the edge faced with gold, 
presenting a bewildering blaze of burnished 
stone and flashing gold. 

The services are as powerless as the tem- 
ple is powerful. The mass is said, loud rings 
of bells striking harshly the command to 
bow and bewail ; singers sing their artistic 
utmost; changing robes and genuflections 
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and gymnaatios, and 

other paraphernalia 
of costume and con- 
dncty fill np the weary 
hoar, set off with a 
brief sermon by a 
junior preacher. The 
temple is grand. 
When will the wor- 
shipers be also f 

A more sacred city 
lies a dozen ndles 
away, or did lie, 
when Cortez con- 
quered the country. 
Cholula was it« name. 
Here was many a teo- 
calli, and human vic- 
tims daily wet their 
hundred altars with 
their heart's blood, 
white -faced god snpi 
abode, of whom it waa 
land for the East, and 
turn. This prophecy 
with preparing the he 
accepting the white a 
as the ancient god of 
ftd sacrifice of human 
commentary on this es 
up in another form the 
service. 

The ride hither on horseback on a charm- 
ing spring morning, as springs are in North- 1 
em latitudes, was itself enchanting. Such | 
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verve is in the horse and its rider, the horse 

that only knows a rider, and the rider that 

only knows a horse. 

this last sort, an old 
cavalier, who was 
got np in old Mexi- 
can fashion, regard- 
less of expense. Lika 
Old Grimes, his coat 
was ''all buttoned 
do¥m,'' and panta- 
loons too, but not 
before; the side was 
the favorite place to 
show off these string- 
lets of silver knobs. 
Three hundred dol- 
lars his array some- 
times costs. The 
broad felt hat, itself 
girt with a silver 
band, and the silver 
trappings on saddle 
and bridle, complete 
ed the outfit of the 
gay old man, who 
trolled love - songs 
with broken voice 
as though he were 
still a beardless bra- 
vo of twenty instead 
of one past his three- 
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score. I bave do pictnre of bis face, so 
weazened, but tbe Slexlcan borse and bis 
rider are well set fortb in tbis actual por- 
trait. 

Tbe city of tbe plain is only distingnisba- 
ble by a single mound, tbat towers to a re- 
spectable bill. Mr. Beecber says somewbere 
tbat one can under- 
stand tbe labor in- 
volved in making a 
mountain by sbov- 
eling and wbeeling 
^and dumping a few 
barrows of eartb in 
his own lot. Tbe 
Cbolulans sbovel- 
ed, wbeeled, and 
dumped (if, indeed, 
they did wheel, and 
did not carry it on 
tbeir shoulders and 
heads, which is tbe 
more likely ) not less 
than a score or two 
of millions of such 
barrow - loads, to 
make a temple for 
their chief god, and 
on which many of 
those who built it, 
or tbeir children, 
were offered in sac- 
rifice. It is a big as 
well as a bad faith 
tbat would thus 
make multitudes 
erect joyfully their 
own funeral pyre. 



This pyre baa a 
base of forty acres, 
the size of Boston 
Common. Conceive 
of those free-relig- 
ion Puritans level- 
ing off that sacred 
place, and bringing 
loads of eartb from 
Brighton, Brook- 
line, Dorchester, 
and Somerville to 
erect tbe whole lev- 
el square into a pyr- 
amid as high as tbe 
pine -apple of its 
State-house ! Up, 
up, up slowly creeps 
the mighty plateau, 
s^rowing narrow as 
it grows taller, like 
many uplifted men. 
Yet when above 
tbe tallest house of 
Beacon Street, it is 
twenty acres across; 
and when it reach- 
es the dome of the 
Capitol, it is ten acres across ; and when it 
stops at the pine-apple knob, it is two or 
three acres across. And all tbis for faith, 
and a faith which involved their own im- 
molation, or tbat of their nearest friends 
and kindred I How happens it that Boston 
goes to Buddha for its god f He lies nearer 
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home on these Aztec 
plains ; he is a native 
American, the better 
suiting their nation- 
al or continental con- 
ceit; he shows us a 
faith that makes 
Buddha's nirv&na 
tame, for suicide is 
always baser than 
submission to anoth- 
er's knife. The pyr- 
amid of Cholula is 
the shrine that 
should draw these 
worshipers. Here is 
the eleventh religion 
that should swallow 
up all their ten, for 
it is more mi^estic 
than any, save the 
one that builds its 
temple in the skies, 
and offers up its one 
victim, the Divine 
Author thereof, free- 
ly and of His own 
will, for the world's 
salvation. 

The pyramid is 
mounted by a road- 
way cut to the top. Ton see along the deft 
edge the strata of thin brick and other 
substances which went to its comi>o8ition. 
Orchards open half-way up, ravines drop 
down near the summit ; all the traits of nat- 
ural hills appear. A winding row of steps 
makes the last ascent. The prospect is one 
of great breadth and beauty and desolation. 
Scores of empty churches stand in an empty 
town. The population has dwindled to its 
shortest span ; a few hundreds hug the broad 
plaza, bigger than any in the country save 
that of the capital, and as void of life at 
mid-day as a grave-yard. '' Great expecta- 
tions" is written all ^over this place. A tiny 
church, £re8h in stucco and colored washes, 
flush with the street, accommodates all the 
people of the town. A tinier one going up 
on this summit, still more richly arrayed in 
fresco and fiction, is for festal uses, and as 
a monument of the triumph of the Church 
over frtitricide. 

Cortez recognized the value of this spot, 
both by his leaving here the little image 
of the Virgin which he carried in all his 
campaigns, and by his planting so many 
churches here, and a whole sacred city only 
ten miles away. The image and the Spanish 
city remain, but the Indian town vanished 
with the Indian faith, and no attempts to 
save it by inoculation of temples of another 
creed, though they be over forty in number, 
shall avail to preserve it from becoming a 
desolation. The hundreds to which it is re- 
duced will become tens, and the tens a ci- 
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pher, unless a more stimulant faith seize and 
is seized by the people. 

The superb snow hills of Popocatepetl and 
Iztaocihuatl look down on the dead city, 
its lustrous monuments. When will these 
tombstones see the dead town below them 
rise again t When f 

The plain of Anahuac welcomes us from 
the junction of the Puebla and Vera Cruz 
roads. It opens up before that, for Puebla, 
is on the same general plateau, and we ride 
on a level, without break, except ravines 
cracked by heat and rain, from its gates to 
those of the capital. The pulque drink 
and the maguey plant appear first on these 
high and dry plains. The latter is the fa- 
miliar broad, green, long, lance leaf of the 
Agave amerioanaf so well known in our con- 
servatories. The latter is the drink gotten 
frx»m its bowl Just before its bud bursts 
into flower. The plain is lovely to the eye. 
Stretching for miles in straight rows some 
eight feet apart, it gives the bare and blaz- 
ing land a refreshment of green that is glad- 
dening to the eye. 

But when the white sour swill is thrust un- 
der your nose by these brown hags, and its 
nasty smell strikes through the sense into 
the soul, you see or smell how the gifts of 
God can be perverted by the depravity of 
man. The taste is as bad as the smell, as 
one touch of the tongue to the " white trash" 
sufficed to prove. Yet at the- start it is sweet 
as new cider, as delectable and as harmless. 
But, like that, it rapidly breeds sourness and 
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nastinesB, and comes to the 
€h>xit rank with London 
porter, Bavaria beer, and 
Albany ale, '' stinkingest 
of the stinking kind^ to 
which the appetite of man 
oncou trolled drags his body 
and his sool. 

We swing round the low- 
est eastern spurs of the tWo 
snow volcanoes. The lake 
flashes upon us on which 
Cortez made his boats, over 
which Prescott spends a 
large and needless amount 
of romance ; for the lake is 
a shallow salt pond, and 
the boats were mere scows. 
On the opposite side, sixty 
miles back, are the silver 
hills of Pachuca and the 
sierras of Zumpango. Soon 
Otumba appears, where 
Cortez fought his greatest 
fight, without a gun, or pis- 
tol, or horse, reduced with 
a score of reckless followers 
to the level of his foes. As he debouched 
through yonder western hills on this broad 
plain, after the Triste Noche, he met here 
hundreds of thousands of the Aztecs in solid 
rank. Cutting his way through till his arm 
and sword failed, seeing the palanquin of the 
chief, rushing for it, and striking him dead, 
he sent a panic into the multitude, who let 
him through to these lower spurs round 
which we have Just run, on whose farther 
side, looking toward Puebla, or Cholula then, 
dwelt his faithful aUies, the Tlascalans, who 
received him, and helped him organize a 
victory that has continued until now. 

Not &r from Otumba stand forth two pyr- 
amids of earth, like those of Cholula, called 
the Sun and Moon, each several hundred 
feet square and high, on a geometric line 
with each other as perfect as a Hoosao Tun- 
nel engineer could have carved them, each 
now surmounted with a tiny chapel, emblem 
of their conversion to the Roman faith. 
They are the only Aztec remains of mark in 
all the valley ; and they arepprobably Toltec, 
an ante-Aztec race to which that warlike 
people were indebted for all their arts and 
refinements, perhaps also for their horrid 
1>arbarities of worship. 

Guadalupe soon appears on the right, a 
sierra not three miles from the. city, the 
most sacred mountain of Mexico or America, 
and the most profane. A via sacra ran from 
it to the town, on which the penitent myr- 
iads walked upon their knees. Now our 
^rain rushes over it regardless of shrines 
aod kneelers and other vanities of faith. 
The worshipers have accepted the situation, 
and ride to and from the favorite seat of 
their goddess in the railway oar, even as 



MAGUBY PLANT. 

pilgrimages are now going on over Europe 
in first aud third class trains. The times 
change, and we change with them. 

The city glitters in the light of the set- 
ting sun. Its last beams are gathering on 
the x>eak8 of the silent Alps that stand forth 
on our eastern sky, as they had stood on the 
western when at Puebla. We have run 
clear round them. They change their light 
to color, grow rosy in that flush sent firom 
between the saws of iyusco on the west, 
and then turn to the awful white of death. 

Ere that the Hotel Gillow has welcomed 
us to its comfortable chambers, and we are 
housed like Cortez in the Aztec capital 



TOO LATE. 
With baming brow on fevered hand, 

Slow fading with the fading day, 
I sit beside the darkling strand 

While moaning tide and land-wind say: 
'*Thy wide world died by land and sea 
With that great heart that died for thee." 

The sighings of her wasting breast 

Were breathed to cold, ananswering night- 
Alone, forsaken, and nngaessed, 

She passed, a blighted flower, from sight; 
And now the land-wind bears my cry 
To deaf abyss of seaward sky. 

A single star's nnpitying gleam 
Lights up the storm-weed at my feet; 

And, shore-cast wreck, I sit and dream 
While my lost heart, with waning beat, 

Breaks slowly, by the breaking sea. 

For that great heart that brake for me. 
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THE country of the Niam-niams, that 
savage tribe whose very name signifies 
^' great eaters/' is sitnated between the 
fourth and sixth parallels of north latitude. 
Dr. Schweinfurth's trayels were confined 
exclusively to the eastern portion, and of 
the extent of the country toward the west 
he waa unable to gain any definite informa- 
tion. Desirous as he was to follow the Welle 
River far into the unknown interior, he was 
obliged to content himself with only partial 
surveys and explorations, as the great trad- 
ing caravan to which he had attached him- 
self completed its collection of ivory, and 



proceeded no farther southward than the 
land of King Muuza. 

Dr. Schweinfurth lived among these Niam- 
niams long enough to make a very thorough 
study of their character. He possesses such 
large insight that even here among canni- 
bals we find him searching out the good and 
the human in these creatures, who seem but 
little above the beasts, and declaring them 
to be men of like passions with ourselves, 
equally subject to the same sentiments of 
grief and joy, and even with a keen appre- 
ciation of humor. With the exception of 
their appetite for human flesh, their cue- 
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tonu are substantially the same as those of 
other wild African tribes. They wear very 
little clothing, and spend all their energy 
on their head-dresses. A remarkable bat 
common bead -dress among these canons 
savages is made by a hoop, which is fast- 
ened td the lower rim of a straw hat. . Sin- 
gle tresses of hair are then taken from all 
parts of the head and stretched tightly over 
the hoop, producing an e£fect like the rays 
of glory which adorn the pictures of a saint. 
This elaborate coiffure demands great atten- 
tion, and much labor most be spent upon it 
every day. 

Whenever a Niam-niam has lost any very 
near relative, the first token of his bereave- 
ment is shown by his shaving his head. His 
elaborate coiffure — that which had been his 
pride and his delight, the labor of devoted 
conjugal hands — is all ruthlessly destroyed, 
the tufts, the braids, the tresses, being scat- 
tered far and wide about the roads in the 
recesses of the wilderness. 

The time of these people, when they are 
not at war with surrounding tribes, is di- 
vided between hunting and tilling the soil. 
Sweet-potatoes and yams are easily cnlti- 
Tated, and the tobacco crop is large and of 
excellent quality. All the Niam-niams are 
great lovers of tobacco. They never chew, 



but smoke the fragrant weed from neat little 
clay pipes. Of all the plants which are cul- 
tivated by the natives of Central Africa, none 
excites a feeling of greater interest than to- 
bacco, suggesting, as it does, a curious con- 
formity of habit among peoples far remote. 
Although the wanderer in the wilderness 
may not eat the food of his African entertain- 
er, nor drink his curious<decoction of various 
herbs, he still can sit down and smoke with 
him, enjoying a feeling of brotherhood in 
that particular at least. The same two 
kinds which are cultivated among ourselves 
have become most generally recognized. 
These kinds are the Virginian tobacco (Ai- 
cotiana tabaoum) and the common tobacco 
(N, rusHoa). The Virginia tobacco grows 
abundantly in this locality, but the leaves 
never attain a large size, and there is dif- 
ficulty in obtaining them of sufficient size 
to be made use of in rolling cigars. Ne- 
groes always sow tobacco in a frame be- 
fore they plant it out ; the mid-day sun of 
Central Africa is too powerful for the seed, 
which infallibly perishes in a parched soil. 
It is a snre indication of the foreign origin 
of this plant that there is not a tribe from the 
Niger to the Nile which has a native word 
of its own to denote it. Throughout all the 
districts over which Schweinfurth traveled 
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the Niam-niams foimed the solitary excep- 
tion to this by naming the Virginian tobacco 
" gnndeh f bnt the Monbnttoos, who grow 
only this one kind, and are as little familiar 
with N. THitica as the Niam-niams, call it 
" E-taboo." The rest of the people ring ev- 
ery kind of change npon the root word, and 
call it " tab," " tabba," " tabdeet," or " tom." 
The Niam-niams show mnch skill and ar- 
tistic taste in moulding clay and in wood- 
carving. They mannfactnre all kinds of 
dishes and bowls, and water flasks of divers 



patterns, some being really 
beantiful in design. They 
appear to have an instinct- 
ive love of art, and mnsic 
rejoices their very sool. The 
little mandolin, which they 
carve from wood, is fhe most 
perfect mnsical instrument 
found among the wild Afri- 
cans. It has five or six 
strings, arranged on strict 
acoustic principles, with 
screws for tightening and 
tuning them. The music of 
these little instruments is 
wild, melancholy, and mo- 
notonous, bnt it thrills the 
inmost nature of the native. 
There is a singular class 
of professional musicians 
among the Niam - niams 
which seem to be a gro- 
tesque echo of the wander- 
ing troubadours of olden 
time. These musicians pre- 
sent a remarkable appear- 
ance. They are always deck- 
ed out in the most fantas- 
tic way with feathers, and 
covered with a promiscuous array of bits 
of wood and roots, and all the pretentious 
emblems of magical art, the feet of earth- 
pigs, the shells of tortoises, the beaks of 
eagles, the claws of birds, and teeth in every 
variety. They wander about from village 
to village, reciting tales of ancient heroes 
as well as their own adventures, never for- 
getting to conclude by an appeal to the 
liberality of the audience, reminding them 
that a reward either of copper rings or 
beads would be thankfully received. These 
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waiideriog miustrels are 
occasioDiUly met with 
among other African 
tribes, but nowhere do 
they present such an ex- 
aggeration of minstrelsy 
as among the Niam-niams. 

The Monbiittoo conntry, 
where King Munza lived 
in barbaric magnificence, 
lies several degrees to the 
westward of the Albert 
NyanzaLake. Mnnzawas 
impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of the Khartoom- 
ers. His store-honses were 
piled to the full with 
ivory, the hunting booty 
of an entire year, which 
he was eager to exchange 
for the produce of the 
north, or to see replaced 
by new supplies of tho 
red ringing metal which 
should flow into his treas- 
ury. 

It was in March, 1870, 
nearly two years after his 
departure from Europe, 
that Dr. Schweinfurth ar- 
rived at the court of this 
Central African king. On 
the morning after the 
caravan had formed its 
camp Schweinfiirth was 
informed that all arrange- 
ments were complete, and 
that his African majesty 
was waiting to receive the 
stranger. The royal resi- 
dence was half an hour's 
march from the camp, and 
thither Schweinfurth pro- 
ceeded with all possible 
solemnity and magnifi- 
cence. A black body- 
guard went with him as 
escort, and the trumpeters 
had orders to usher him 
into ^the royal presence 
with a flourish of the 
Turkish reveille. Three 
black squires bore his 

rifles and revolvers, fol- i^iAM-MiAai TxovBAi>oTnL 

lowed by a fourth with 
his cane chair. Next in order, and in awe- i at last they entei^d the hut, an officer, who 



struck silence, came several Nubian servants 
clad in festive garments of unspotted white- 
ness, and bearing in their hands the offering 
that had been so long and carefully reserved 
for the Monbuttoo king. 

As the party approached the royal hut 
the drums and trumpets were sounded to 
their fullest power, and the natives pushed 
forward in such crowds that the strangers 
oould scarcely force their way along. When 



appeared to be master of ceremonies, took 
Schweinfurth by his right hand, and con- 
ducted him to the interior of the hall. Here, 
like the audience at a concert, wer6 arranged 
according to their rank hundreds of nobles 
and courtiers, each occupying his own orna- 
mental bench, and decked out with all his 
war equipments. At the other end of the 
building a space was left for the royal throne, 
which differed in no respect from the other 
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beDchea except that it stood upon an out- 
spread mat. ^hweinfortb's own chair was 
placed near the royal bench, and he sat 
down, with his people standing and sqnat- 
ting behind him, and the Nubian soldien 
forming a guard around. 

For a long time he had to sit waiting 
before the empty throne, as Mnnza was in 
his private apartments undergoing a proc- 
ess of anointing, frizzing, and bedizening at 
the hands of his wives, that he might appear 
in the imposing splendor of his state attire. 
The grand reception hall of the African 
king was an architectural curiosity. It was 
at least a hundred feet in length, forty feet 
high, and fifty broad. It had been quite re- 
cently completed, and the fresh bright look 
of the materials gave it an enlivening as- 
pect, the natural brown polish of the wood- 
work looking as though it was gleaming 
with the lustre of new varnish. Consider- 
ing the part of Africa in which this hall 
was found, it might be called one of the 
wonders of the world. The bold arch of 
the vaulted roof was supported on three long 
rows of pillars formed from perfectly straight 
tree stems, the countless spars and rafters, 
as well as the other parts of the building, 
being composed entirely of the leaf-stalks 
of the wine-palm. The floor was covered 
with a dark red clay plaster as firm and 
smooth as asphalt. The sides were inclosed 
by a low breastwork, and the space between 
this and the arching roof, which at the sides 
sloped nearly to the ground, allowed light 
and air to pass into the building. 

Afler waiting an hour, a loud beating of 
drums and ringing of bells was heard, and 
the tawny Csesar came striding in, followed 
by a number of his favorite wives. The cos- 
tume of this cannibal king was most ex- 
traordinary. His appearance was decidedly 
marked with his nationality, for every adorn- 
ment that he had about him belonged ex- 
clusively to Central Africa, as none but the 
fabrications of his native land are deemed 
worthy of adorning the person of a king of 
the Monbuttoo. 

Agreeably to the national fashion, apluroed 
hat rested on the top of his chignon, and 
soared a foot and a half above his head ; this 
hat was a narrow cylinder of closely plaited 
reeds ; it was ornamented with three layers 
of red parrots' feathers, and crowned with a 
plume of the same ; there was no brim, but 
the copper crescent projected from the fit)nt 
like the visor of a Norman helmet. The 
cartilages of Muiiza's ears were pierced, and 
copper bars as thick as the finger inserted in 
the holes. The entire body was smeared 
with the native unguent of powdered cam- 
wood, whiQh converted the original bright 
brown tint of his skin into the color that is 
so conspicuous in ancient Pompeian halls. 
With the exception of being of an unusually 
fine texture, his single garment differed in 



no respect from what was worn throughout 
the country ; it consisted of a large piece of 
fig bark impregnated with the same dye that 
served as his cosmetic, and this, falling in 
graceful folds about his body, formed breech- 
es and waistcoat all in one. Round thongs 
of buffalo hide, with heavy copper balls at- 
tached to the ends, were fastened round the 
waist in a huge knot, and like a girdle held 
the coat, which was neatly hemmed. The 
material of the coat was so carefully manip- 
ulated that it had quite the appearance of a 
rich moir€ antique. Around the king's neck 
hung a copper ornament, made in little points 
which radiated like beams all over his chest ; 
on his bare arms were strange-looking pend- 
ants, which in shape could only be compared 
to drumsticks with rings at the end. Half- 
way up the lower part of the arms and Jnst 
below the knee were three bright homy- 
looking circlets cut out of hippopotamus 
hide, likewise tipped with copper. As a 
symbol of his dignity, Mnnza wielded in his 
right hand the sickle-shaped Monbuttoo 
ci meter — in this case only an ornamental 
weapon, and made of pure copper. 

Munza seated himself carelessly on his 
throne, and continued for some time to pre- 
serve a dignified silence. At length he un- 
bent a little, and by means of an interpreter 
asked a few commonplace questions of his 
visitor. The presents, consisting of mirrors, 
beads, porcelain, and various specimens of 
carved ivory, were now brought forward and 
spread at the king's feet. Munza regarded 
idl these offerings with great attention, but 
without committing himself to any audible 
expression of approval. His fifty wives, 
however, were loud in their expressions of 
delight, and, woman-like, chose the looking- 
glass as the object of their special admira- 
tion. 

And now commenced a wonderful per- 
formance, which had been arranged out of 
compliment to the guests. All manner of 
horrible musicians sang and played and 
danced; jesters and conr^ fools played all 
sorts of pranks, venturing even to indulge 
in familiarities with the person of the great 
king himself; and, last of all, Munza rose 
solemnly from his bench, and proceeded to 
make a speech, welcoming his visitors and 
thanking them for their presents. 

The Monbuttoo land, apart from its in- 
habitants, appears like an Eden upon earth. 
Unnumbered groves of plantains bedeck the 
gently heaving soil; oil-palms incompara- 
ble in beauty, and other monarchs of the 
stately woods, rise up and spread their glory 
over the favored scene; along the streams 
there is a bright expanse of charming verd- 
ure, while a grateful shadow ever overhangs 
the domes of the idyllic huts. The general 
altitude of the soil ranges fh>m S500 to 2800 
feet above the level of the sea ; it consists 
of alternate depressions, along which the 
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rivulets make their way, and 
gentle elevations, which grad- 
ually rise till they are some 
hundred feet ahove the beds 
of the streams below. Be- 
longing to one of the most 
recent formations, and still in 
process of construction, the 
fermginoas swamp - ore is 
found very widely diffused 
over the Monbottoo country, 
and, indeed, extends consid- 
erably farther to the south, so 
that the red earth appears to 
be nearly universal over the 
greater part of the highlands 
of Central Africa. But all 
this tropical beauty is marred 
by the dreadful character of 
the natives. The Monbnt- 
toos are the most pronounced cannibals of 
all known African tribes, and devour every 
lackless prisoner who falls into their hands. 
On several occasions Dr. Schweinfurth came 
suddenly upon groups of women who were 
prepanng the body of some poor victim for 
consamption, and in nearly every hut were 
haman arms and legs hanging over the fije, 
obviously with the design of being at once 
dried and smoked. 

All the way southward Dr. Schweinfurth 
had listened with eager ears to the talk of 
the natives of a race of little people dwell- 
ing far south of the great Niam-niam land, 
who seldom grew to more than three feet in 
height. It was affirmed of them that, arm- 
ed with strong lances, they would creep un- 
derneath the belly of an elephant, and dex- 
trously kill the beast, managing their own 
movements so adroitly that they could not 
be reached by the creature's trunk. Their 
services in this way were asserted to con- 
tribute very largely to the resources of the 
ivory traders. Legends of Pygmies had 
mingled themselves already with the earli- 
est surviving literature of the Greeks, and 
the poet of the Iliad mentions them as a 
race that had long been known. Not only 
the classic poets mention these little human 
curiosities, but sober historians and geogra- 
phers speak of their existence as an undis- 
puted &ct. Nothing, for instance, could be 
more definite than the statement of Herodo- 
tus about the Nasamonians after they had 
crossed the Libyan deserts : '^ They at leng^ 
saw some trees growing on a plain, and hav- 
ing approached they began to gather the 
fruit that grew on the trees ; and while they 
were gathering it some diminutive men, 
less than men of middle stature, came up 
and seized them and carried them away.'' 
The testimony of Aristotle is yet more pre- 
cise when he says, plainly : " The cranes fly 
to the lakes above Egypt, from which flows 
the Nile ; there dwell the Pygmies, and this 
18 no fable, but the pure truth." It is cer- 
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tain that three or four centuries before the 
Christian era the Greeks were aware of the 
existence of a people inhabiting the dis- 
tricts about the sources of the Nile who 
were remarkable for their stunted growth, 
and therefore one is not surprised at the ex- 
citement of Dr. Schweinfurth on learning 
that a small colony of these dwarfii were 
held in bondage near to the royal residence 
of King Munza. For several days he was 
unsuccessful in his attempts to see these 
men in miuiature ; the Pygmies, having an 
idea that the strangers would certainly eat 
them if they could catch them, kept out 
of sight. But one morning there was a 
great shouting in the camp, and Schwein- 
furth learned that Mohammed, the chief 
of the trading caravan, had surprised one of 
the Pygmies in attendance upon the king, 
and was conveying him, in spite of a stren- 
uous resistance on the part of the little 
man, straight to the camp. Schweinfurth 
hurried forward to meet the strange visitor, 
and there was the little creature, perched 
upon Mohammed's right shoulder, nervously 
hugging his head, and casting glances of 
alarm in every direction. He was seated in 
a chair, and his fears pacified by means of 
various presents and some good things to 
eat. Dr. Schweinfurth drew his portrait, 
and by means of an interpreter succeeded in 
gaining much valuable information respect- 
ing his tribe and their country. 

The name of his nation was Akka, and he 
asserted that they inhabit large districts ly- 
ing southeast of the Monbuttoo country. A 
portion of them are subject to the Monbuttoo 
king, who, desirous of enhancing the splen- 
dor of his court by the addition of any avail- 
able natural curiosities, had compelled sev- 
eral families of the Pygmies to settle in the 
vicinity. 

The first of the Akka villages, he said, 
was four days' journey from the residence 
of Munza, on the farther side of the river 
Nalobe, one of the great tributaries of the 
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Welle ; that the nation was divided into nine 
separate kingdoms, and the inhabitants very 
brate and warlike. Thte Pygmy grew less 
timid when he found that the white stran- 
gers fed him instead of devouring him, and 
was finally prevailed upon to perform an 
Akka war-dance, in which he showed mar- 
velous agility, his leaps and attitudes be- 
ing accompanied by such grotesque varieties 
of expression that the spectators held their 
sides for laughing. 

When the little man was at last allowed 
to go home, he was loaded with presents, 
and made to understand that all his people 
would be welcome at the camp, and should 
lose nothing by coming. In consequence 
many of this singular tribe came at various 
times to visit the strangers. They were very 
nimble little fellows, jumping about in the 
grass like so many grasshoppers, and so sure 
in eye and hand, that they could drive a 
lance or shoot an arrow with never-failing 
accuracy. The average height of the Akka 
is about four feet six inches. The head is 
large, and out of proportion to the weak, 
thin neck ou which it is balanced. The 
shape of the shoulders is peculiar, differing 
entirely from that of other negroes in a way 
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that may probably be accounted for by the 
unusual scope required for the action of the 
shoulder-blades ; the arms are lanky ; and 
altogether the upper portion of the body has 
a measurement disproportionately long. 

Dr. Schweinfurth asked and obtained a 
present of a little Pygmy, whom he carried 
away with him, and kept as his constant 
companion for more than a year. . He was 
a horrid-looking creature, and although he 
came in time to manifest some affection to- 
ward his protector, he was the most mali- 
cious and mischievous of all monkeys. In 
acuteness, dexterity, and cunning he was 
unequaled. He was always fond of tortur- 
ing animals, and took a special pleasure in 
throwing arrows at the dogs by night. Dur- 
ing the period in which the caravan was in- 
volved in war with hostile tribes, and while 
the servants were almost beside themselves 
with anxiety, nothing afforded him greater 
amusement than to play with the heads that 
had been severed from the slain A-Bauga, 
and when Schweinfurth boiled some of the 
skulls his delight knew no bounds. He rush- 
ed about the camp shouting, " Bakinda'' (a 
derisive nickname) *^ nova f Bakiuda he he 
koto!'' (Where is BakindaT Bakiuda is in 
the pot!) 

Dr. Schweinfurth was so devoted to sci- 
ence that he actually allowed this creature 
to be his companion at meals, and kept him 
with him constantly, that he might watch 
the natural development of this freak of na- 
ture. He desired to carry the boy with him 
to Europe ; but all his assiduity and atten- 
tion was in vain. The poor creature died 
in Berber from a prolonged attack of dysen- 
tery, originating not so much in any change 
of climate or any alteration in his mode of 
living as in his immoderate excess in eating, 
a propensity which no influence was suffi- 
cient to oontroL 

During the last ten months of his life he 
did not grow at all. It is probable, there- 
fore, that his height would never have ex- 
ceeded four feet seven inches, which was his 
measurement at the time of his death. 

It was with a sad and heavy heart that 
Dr. Schweinfurth began retracing his steps 
toward the north. It was impossible for 
him to proceed southward alone with his 
small number of Nubian followers, and he 
was obliged to follow the plans of the trad- 
ing caravan, contenting himself with the 
fact that the Journey northward would pur- 
sue a different route through new kingdoms 
and new countries. 

The Journey proved to be surrounded with 
dangers. Hostile natives were swarming on 
all sides, and more than once the caravan re- 
ceived an official declaration of war, consist- 
ing of maize, a feather, and an arrow hung 
across the path as emblems of defiance. An 
encounter generally followed these declara- 
tions, in which many natives were killed, and 
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often the caravan suffered the loss of nam- 
ben of bearers and slaves. 

Quite worn oat with constant battling 
with these savages, the caravan at length 
came to a halt, and went into camp to re- 
cruit after the fatigue and excitement. Spa- 
cioas grass huts were erected, and a palisade 
was built of trunks of trees as a protection 
against attack. During the twenty days that 
the caravan was stationary Dr. Schweinfurth 
made use of his time to visit a picturesque 
l^roup of mountains lying to the eastward. 
They were mostly formed of rough crags of 
ipieiss. The first one reached was Mount 
Damoo. It was a pointed gneiss mound, ris- 
ing about two hundred feet above the level 
of the plain. The rugged rocks were cov- 
ered with gay blossoming vines and shrubs, 
and from the summit the view was magnif- 
icent. All around were elevations more or 
less conspicuous, rising like bastions isola- 
ted on the plain, while high over all reared 
the lofty crest of Mount Baginze, four miles 
away. This short distance had to be ac- 
complished by a circuitous and troublesome 
route, leading across deep fissures and mass- 
ea of loose rock, and often through grass of 
enormous height. Before actually setting 
foot upon Baginze, there Was an ascent to 
be made through a thick forest, but in due 
time the mountain was reached, and an en- 
campment .made close beneath the perpen- 
dicular wall of the western flank. The hallr 
tng-place was upon the edge of a deep ravine, 
where a bright thread of water rippled mer- 
rily along over rocks covered with moss and 
graoefhl ferns. It was too late in the day to 
attempt to asoeqd further than to the sum- 
mit of a sloping spur projecting toward the 
northwest from the southern side of the 
mountain, and which was about half the 
height of the mountain itself. 

The flora which covered the rocks was of a 
gorgeous and tropical character. Masses of 
brilliant aloes, with their scarlet and yellow 
blossoms, grew luxuriantly upon the slopes 
of gneiss ; rich green mosses grew as a bor- 
der to the clear streams, which were .bub- 
bling down over the rocks on all sides, while 
dusters of blue lobelia reared themselves 
like violets, only of a brighter hue, from the 
surface of the soil. 

The ascent of Mount Baginse was a very 
difficult task, but after several hours' hard 
climbing the summit was reached, and the 
magnificent view amply repaid all the labor 
to attain It The prospect extended over 
fifty miles of territory, and not less than a 
hundred different mountain ]>eaks were vis- 
ible. Meant Baginze is estimated to be 
about 3900 feet above the level of the sea. 
The bulk of the rook of which the mountain 
is composed consists of a gneiss so abundant 
in mica that in many places it has the ap- 
pearanoe of being actual mica schist, a spe- 
cialty in its formation being the immense 



number of cyanite crystals that pervade it 
in all directions : a similar conglomeration 
of " cyanite gneiss'' is very rare, but among 
other places it may be observed on Mount 
St. (^otthard in Switzerland. Wherever the 
springs issue at the foot of the mountain 
there are wide boulder flats of broken 
stones, and here the sheets of mica and the 
prisms of cyanite, an inch or two in length, 
lay cleanly washed and strewn one upon an- 
other in thick confusion. 

Massive in its grandeur, isolated, and worn 
by time. Mount Baginze stands as a witness 
of a former era in the world's history, and as 
a remuaut of the lofty mountain chain which 
must have once formed the southern bound- 
ary of the Nile district. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered 
by the cai^van was the crossing of streams 
and rivers. It was not always so fortunate 
as at the Keebaly, where King Munza placed 
a large number of canoes at its disposal, but 
the passage across the rapidly flowing stream 
was often made at the risk of much loss of 
merchandise, and with great personal dan- 
ger. Often there would be a delay of many 
hours, in order to construct a rude bridge by 
felling trees across the stream, over which, 
with much caution, the ivory and bales of 
various barks and skins would be carried 
by the bearers. At times when the road 
lay through the territory of a friendly king, 
messengers were sent on ahead to warn him 
of the approach of the caravan, and to beg 
him to prepare a bridge over some deep and 
rapid river. This was done as the caravan 
was drawing near to the river Tondy, and 
on arriving at the bank of the river a sus- 
pension-bridge of a very curious and original 
construction was found to be already thrown 
across the rushing water. This aerial path- 
way, as might be expected, oscillated like a 
swing, and to convey the baggage across this 
tottering erection was the work of nearly an 
entire day. The place of the present transit 
was four miles to the east of the spot at 
which the caravan had crossed on its out- 
ward journey ; it had been chosen higher up 
the river for several reasons — not only be- 
cause the stream was narrower and the 
banks were higher, but principally because 
the trees were of a larger, more substantial 
growth, better adapted for the purpose of 
being converted into piers for the suspended 
ropes which formed the bridge. The river 
was here sixty feet wide, but near the banks 
it was so full of fallen trees and bashes, of 
which the boughs projected as though grow- 
ing in the water, that Ihe width of the 
stream was practically diminished one-half. 
The velocity of the current was about one 
hundred and fifteen feet a minute, the depth 
nowhere being less than ten feet. 

The materials of the suspension -bridge 
consisted exclusively of branches of the wild 
vine intertwined with thick elastic ropes of 
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annsnal strength. In order to ^t the ropea 
raised to a sufficient height, a regular scaf- 
folding of fallen stems had to be erected on 
either side of the river, by means of which 
the festoons of cords were raised to a proper 
altitnde. The clambering from cross-piece 
to cross-piece upon this unstable stmctnre, 
poised in mid-air, seemed to require little 
less than the agility of an orang-outang; 
while the very consciousness of the insecuri- 



ty of the support was enough to make the 
passenger lose his composure, even though 
he were free from giddiness, and already an 
adept in the gymnastic art. 

During the long journey northward, Dr. 
Schweinfurth found it at times int<eresting 
to fall in with some of the natives who had 
been his friends the year before, but no- 
where did he come upon such a tragic his- 
tory as when he reached the homo of Old 
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8bol, the cattle-princ688 of Lao village. Ou 
approaching the spot, tall columns of smoke 
were seen rising from the morah of Kard- 
yook, the husband of Shol. Kurdyook him- 
self soon appeared, and expatiated in very 
bitter terms upon the lamentable fate of his 
wife. The natives, it seems, had accused 
the wealthy Diuka princess of inciting the 
<«Tnrks^ into the country; and as many of 
the tribes in the neighborhood had been ex- 
posed to attacks from the soldiers attached 
to the trading caravans, they determined to 
avenge themselves on Shol as being an ally 
and friend of the Khartoomers. Knowing 
that she slept sAone in her hut, a troop of 
men belonging to a neighboring tribe set 
out by night, and under pretext of having 
business with Kurdyook, her husband, 
knocked at her door. She had no sooner 
appeared in answer to their summons than 
they attacked her with deadly blows ; and 
Betting fire to all the huts, drove off nearly 
all the cattle that were to be found in the 
place. Dr. Schweinfurth passed close to 
the spot where her huts had stood, and 
where the caravan had been so hospitably 
entertained on taking leave of her. The 
great kigelia alone remained undisturbed 
in its glory; the residence was a heap of 
ashes, and there was nothing else to tell of 
poor old ShoFs former splendor than the 
strips and shreds of a few charred rafters. 

Nowhere in the world has slavery been so 
thoroughly ingrafted and so widely dissem- 
inated as in Africa; the earliest mariners 
who circumnavigated its coasts found a sys- 
tem of kidnaping every where established 
on a firm basis, and extending in its business 
relations far into the interior of the conti- 
nent; the idea arose how advantageously 
the ownen of land in the distant East might 
cull the costly products of their soil by the 
bands of slaves, and the kernel of a single 
plant, the cofiee berry, became the means of 
uniting the remotest lands, and had the ef- 
fect of throwing a large portion of the hu- 
man race into subjection to their fellows, 
while Christian nations became the patrons 
and the propagators of the disgraceful traf- 
fic It has therefore happened in the nat- 
ural course of things that philanthropists 
have first applied their energies to the slave- 
trade in the West ; the East has still to tar- 
ry for an enlightenment which is destined 
in the fullness of time to gladden a future 
chapter of history. 

The overland slave-trade in the eastern 
portion of Africa was never so flourishing as 
in the winter of 1870-71, when Dr. Schwein- 
furth was at its very fountain-head. The 
scenes of cruelty he witnessed are almost 
incredible. Along the Nile, it is true, where 
the route was open and every thing obliged 
to be above-board, the Qovemor-General had 
commenced proceedings for the suppression 
of the slave-trade by a series of bombastic 



and pompous proclamations ; but here, in 
the deep interior, there was every facility 
for the carrying on of the avowedly prohib- 
ited traffic. 

There are no slave-dealers more cruel than 
the commanders of the small detachments of 
Egyptian troops ; as they move about from 
seriba to seriba, they may be seen followed 
by a train of their swarthy property, which 
grows longer and longer tdtet every halt. 

But quite apart f^m these pettifogging 
traders, there are numbers of more impor- 
tant investors, who, protected by a large ret- 
inue of armed' slaves, and accompanied by 
long trains of loaded oxen and asses, carry 
on a business which brings many hundreds 
of their fellow -creatures into the market. 
Their store of slaves appears absolutely in- 
exhaustible ; year after year the territories 
which they hold under control go on yield- 
ing thousands upon thousands of these poor 
savages, who are sold at the seribas some- 
times for copper, but more often given in ex- 
change for calico and cotton goods. 

The slaves brought from the Bahr-el-Gha- 
zal districts vary in value according to their 
nationality. The Bongos are the most prized, 
as they are easily taught, and are docile and 
faithful, and are, besides, good-looking and 
industrious. True Niam - niams, especially 
young girls, are, however, much dearer than 
the best Bongo slaves, but they are so ex- 
tremely rare as hardly to admit of having a 
price quoted. The Mittoos are of little val- 
ue, being ugly, lean, and incapable of endur- 
ing fatigue, or even of undertaking any reg- 
ular work. No amount of good living or kind 
treatment can overcome the love of freedom 
of the Babuckurs ; they take every opportu- 
nity of effecting an escape, and can only be 
secured by fetters and by the yoke ; and it is 
very common in Central Africa to see bands 
of these poor creatures following the car- 
avans, tethered together by heavy thongs 
around the neck. The hunting down of 
these slaves, if by any chance they escape, 
is pursued without mercy, and woe to the 
poor runaway who is recaptured by his cru- 
el keepers ! It were better for him to die of 
hunger in the swamps than to fall into tho 
hands of his merciless captor. 

Even b^s of seven and eight years of 
age are kept in slavery to the soldiers, who 
employ them to carry guns and ammuni- 
tion. Every Nubian soldier possesses at 
least one of these juvenile armor-liearers, 
who, as they grow large and strong, are put 
to the hardest work in the seribas. 

But the most hapless creature of all is 
the single female slave of the poorer soldier. 
She is a regular drudge : she has to bring 
water £rom the well in great pitchers, which 
she carries on her head; she does all the 
washing, if there is any thing to wash ; she 
grinds the com upon the murhaga, makes 
the dough, roasts the kissere on the doka. 
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and finally prepares the melah — a horrible 
greasy concootiou of water, Besame-oil, or 
l)oanded sesame, bamia pods, and corcUoms 
leaves, beautifully seasoned with cayenne 
pepper and alkali. Not only has she to do 
the sweeping of the whole house, but she 
has to get wood from the wilderness, and, 
when on a Journey, to carry all the lumber 
of her lord and master. The very laborions 
process of grinding the com is performed 
by pounding the grain on a large stone, 
called murhaga, by means of a smaller 
stone held in the band ; it is the only meth- 



od known to the migority 
of African nations, and is so 
slow that by the hardest 
day's work a woman is able 
to prepare only a sufficient 
quantity of meal for five or 
six men. A newly captnred 
slave woman may often be 
seen working at the murha- 
ga, with a heavy yoke fast- 
ened to the neck to prevent 
any chance of escape. A boy 
is generally placed as a spy 
upon her conduct, whose 
duty it is to support one 
end of the yoke, that its 
weight may not prevent 
her from doing a fiQl day's 
work. 

The worst feature of the 
slave-trade is the depopula- 
tion of Africa. Whole tracts 
of country are turned into barren, uninhab- 
ited wildernesses, because all the young 
girls have been carried out of the country. 
Turks and Arabs urge that they are only 
drawing o£f useless blood, that if these peo- 
ple are allowed to increase and multiply, 
they will only turn round and kill one an- 
other. But the truth is far otherwise. The 
time has come when the vast continent of 
Africa can no longer be dispensed with ; it 
must take its share in the commerce of the 
world, and this can not be effected until 
slavery is abolished. 



THE PRISONER. 



For years upon his dungeon floor 
He Mt and counted o*er and o*er 
The hopeless links that, grim and fast, 
Chained out the Future and the Fast; 
Traihng in rugged ruthless twist 
Down to the ankle from the wrist, 
Thence gliding, like a living thing. 
To grapple with an iron ring. 
He sat and counted, vaguely smiling, 
Himself with gibberish beguiling. 
For years like this; and then one night, 
Awaked as by a piercing cnllf 
Aroused as by a blinding light, 
With groping ^ands upon the ws^l. 
He caught lus breath, remembering all! 

Save the hoarse rattle of his breath. 
There fell long stillness, mute as death. 
Upward and fixed his blood-shot eyes; 
His bosom strives with death-like sighs; 
He feels no hope; but one desire 
Now bums him with a growing fire — 
To climb and reach yon window bar, 
And, hanging thence, behold afar 
The soft pale glimmer of a star. 
Or stray white cloud afioat and free 
Upon the morning's golden sea. 
Or curling smoke of village flreit, 
Or glittering tips of distant spires, 



And feel— oh, nameless ecstasy! — 
Descending from the radiant skies, 
To breathe upon his weary eyes. 
The ministering Angel of the Air ; 
To feel her Jight and close embiace. 
Her silent kisses on his face, 
Her viewless fingers lift his hair. 
As through his trance of helpless woe 
Her sweet mysterious whispers flow. 

To hear, far down, the hollow boom 
Of waves that beat his living tomb, 
The free wild waste that ever glides. 
Its restless surge and sounding dash 
Changed only for the softer plash 
And murmur of receding tides. 

He gazes, gropes, and crouching, springs; 
His chain clanks harshly on the walls ; 
He dutches wildly, clasps and clings 
To empty air, and moans and falls; 
There pants a little while, and then 
Attempts the hopeless toil again; 
And many times, for many days, 
The ever-baffled task essays. 

Against the wall, his ngor spent. 

He leans, an old man, gray aud bent, 
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With bands that, locked in gnsts of pain, 
Shake soUen marmurs from his chain. 
He sita and broods with bended head — 
Despair has gnawed him to the core: 
** There is no God! or God is dead!" 
He matters, and looks up no more. 

Bnt suddenly the silence heard 
The carol of a little bird*. 
Far up, alighting on the sill 
With fiiintest whir of folding wing. 
Between the bars its little bill 
Of clearest chirp and tuneful trill 
Poured forth its pearlj twittering. 



Its song was like a happy heart 
That could not bear its joy alone, 

But gushed and bubbled— never art 
Attained such miracle of tone. 

Like trembling ciystal bells, each note, 
Uesponsive to a silrem tongue 

Suspended in its swelling throat. 
In breath-Tibrations softly swung. 

It sang and sang, until the lay 
Its bounding heart could not repress 

By faint gradations sank away. 
Hushed sweetly in its own excess. 
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He looks not up, but throngh his tears, 
In speechless tension listening, hears, 
A moment plamed with gentle care, 
The rustling flutter of the wing 
By which the free and heavenly thing 
Sails o'er the silver seas of air. 

So deeply sank the artless strain 
His soul forgot the clanking chain; 
Only a shudder told he knew 
The moment when the minstrel flew. 

He cast himself upon the floor, 
His cold cheek to the colder stone; 
His heart, though desolate and sore, 
Cries inly, with a patient moan, 
'*God is, and God is love alone! 
I will have faith for evermore T* 

Hour after hour the sad one lay. 
In silence rapt, as in a swoon. 
From languid arms of sleeping Noon 
To evening slipped the waning day. 
And blushed along the prison bars; 
Above, the glimmering Milky Way 
Unrolled its wide white belt of stars. 

He tnes to rise, but only kneels; 
For with new solemn joy he feels 
In laboring chest and failing breath 
The promise of the angel I^th. 
Cold dews upon his forehead start; 
Hb lips in trembling whispers part: 

"Ah me! who knows? perhaps that little bird 
Has sung in distant bow'rs where she haa heard — 
Has heard, alas ! and never dreamed that strain 
Was the one break in my long night of paiiL 

'* Sometimes I fancy that sweet breast of thine 

Gives nightly rest to other head than mine; 

Sweet wife! lost wife! so sweet! so lost to me I 

If this be true, I would not I were free. 

So dear I loved thee, darling, ah ! so well. 

That here, forsaken, in this dreadful cell, 

I could wish only good, yea, any good, to thee ! 

I would not have thee live alone, as I, 

Nor in such solitude as mine to die. 

Thou wouldst not know me if to-day I stood 

Freed from my shackles and my solitude. 

I can, in fancy, see the tender grace 

With which thou wouldst avert thy pitying face. 

Nor think one moment of the mournful truth. 

Nor deem such wreck the lover of thy youth ! 

"This bent and shaking form, this whitened hair. 
This brow o'envritten by the hand of care, 
And pale with such unspeakable despair 
As leaves death's livid impress there; 
These cheeks with hollows scooped by scalding 

tears 
And the slow famine of the heart for years. 
In which no human voice, no light of day. 
Pierced the dim dungeon in whose depths I lay — 
This is the story nothing else can tell 
Like the stem rigors of the prison cell. 

"There was a time, long since, I raved. 
And night and day unceasing craved 
For death to reach me in this tomb 
Of loneliest silence, rayless gloom. 



"But human love, nor tears, nor prayers, 
Can enter here, or hence depart; 
There is but One who knows or cares 
For this forgotten breaking heart 

"But now the dreadful strain is past; 
O dungeon, thou must yield at last! 
Would, dearest, thou wert gone before, 
To meet me on life's further shore; 
But yet, whatever change betide. 
True hearts forever true abide, 
And somewhere in that blessed life 
We shall be sure to meet, sweet wife!" 

His half-freed spirit, deeply wrought. 
Sublimely poised in quickened thought. 
Lifts suddenly the partial mist 
Where memory keeps eternal tryst 

Before his soul, as in a glass, 

A train of gentle phantoms pass. 

O holy vision! In the dim 

Far dawn his mother smiles on him; 

He feels her bosom softly rise. 

Her kisses on his lips and eyes; 

In her bright hair his dimpling hands, 

Unchided, twist the silken strands, 

While he, in rosy infant charms. 

Once more lies nestling in her arms. 

The greensward in the setting sun; 

The eager play when school was done ; 

The little girl who ptilled his hair, 

And, when he kissed her, cried, "No fair!" 

Swift set her little buskin down. 

And pushed him from her with a frown, 

Yet smiled ^and blushed a moment after, 

O'errippling in coquettish laughter; 

To whom he used to shyly bring 
The eariiest blossoms of the spring, 
The nuts he gathered when the year 
Put on her gold and purple gear — 
Ah, how she took, with simple grace. 
His humble gifts as homage dne. 
And flashed across his dazzled fiice 
Her thankless eyes of sparkling blue! 

At length, most near, most like to life. 
The image of his girlish wife — 
The graceful shape, the beaming eye, 
The warm lips parted musingly, 
The white young arms upon her breast. 
Crossed in the guise of guileless rest^ — 
They weave a dream of other days : 
He could believe his loss a lie. 
So clear her fixed and loving gaze. 

Thongh something in the soft still beam 
Transcends the purport of a dreani. 
And while he feels that death is kind 
To yield such visions to his mind, 
His eyes with swift sweet wonder shine — 
Their lifted gaze no prison walls confine! 

The night passed on, and at break of day 
They pushed from his cell the bolts away. 
"He sleeps," they said; but he lay so still 
Their hearts were stirred with a prescient thrill. 
"Awake! arise! thou art /ree!'* they cried. 
The dungeon edioes alone replied. 
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NOT far beyond the memory of men now 
living aalmon abounded in nearly ev- 
ery New England river north of the Con- 
necticut, which appears to have been their 
aouthem limit, and in all the tributaries of 
the St. Lawrence below Niagara, with rare 
exceptions. Under provident management 
the salmon fishery of these rivers might have 
continued for an indefinite number of years 
to yield a large supply of nutritious food for 
the sustenance of our teeming population ; 
but the greed of the few and the indi£ferenoe 
of the many have resulted in the extermi- 
nation of this noble fish in nearly all those 
waters. Of the tributaries of the St. Law- 
rence within the limits of the United States, 
Salmon River, in New York, is the only one 
now annually frequented by salmon, and on 
the Atlantic coast they are constant visitors 
only in the Kennebec, Penobscot, Muscon- 
^;us. East Machias, Dennys, and St. Croix. 
Of these, the Penobscot furnishes more than 
all the others, and its ordinary annual yield 
may be put at ttom five to ten thousand 
salmon. This does not exceed the twenti- 
eth part of its capacity, if the latter may be 
measured by the product of some Irish salm- 
on rivers, and certainly bears a small pro- 
portion to the former actual yield of the Pe- 
nobscot itself. 

When the work of restoring the migratory 
fishes to their barren rivers was first under- 



taken by the New England States, the salm- 
on naturally received a large share of at- 
tention, and frxim that time till the present 
persistent eflforts have been made to re-estab- 
lish him in his old haunts. It is a well- 
known habit of migratory fishes, such us the 
shad and salmon, to return, when full-grown, 
from the sea to the rivers where they were 
reared, and there deposit their spawn. In or- 
der, therefore, to restock an exhausted salm- 
on river, it is only necessary to place in its 
upper waters very young salmon, in sufficient 
numbers to insure the growth of a consider- 
able number to full size, after allowing for 
all losses by the ordinary perils incident to 
fish life. The only practicable way of secur- 
ing an ample supply of the young fish is to 
obtain the eggs and hatch them. 

The importance of restoring salmon riv- 
ers to the fullest possible yield will be better 
understood by our citizens when they learn 
the almost incredible growth of the fish. 
This is asserted by some close observers to 
be nearly a pound a month. The experi- 
ments thus far made in this country are not 
sufficiently complete to give perfect informa- 
tion on this point, but they do not vary 
greatly frx>m facts which have been gathered 
by persons in Scotland and elsewhere, who 
seem to agree that spawn deposited in No- 
vember is hatched in the following March ; 
in May the " smelts'' have attained two or 
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three inches in length, and take their coarse 
toward salt-water, from which they return 
in the fall greatly increased in size. Shaw, 
in his Zoology^ mentions that a salmon of 
seven and three-qnarter ponnds was marked 
with scissors on the back fin and tail, and 
tnmed ont on the 7th of Febmary, and be- 
ing retaken in March of the following year, 
was found to have increased to a weight of 
seventeen and a half pounds. Mr. Michael 
Carrol], o( Newfoundland, gives instances 
nearly as remarkable. 

The first attempts at collecting the spawn 
were made in New Brunswick, whose rivers 
still abound with salmon. New Hampshire 
had the honor of sending out the pioneer ex- 
pedition, under charge of Dr. W. W. Fletch- 
er, who succeeded in bringing back a lot of 
healthy eggs. The same gentleman made a 
second expedition, and subsequently Mr. Liv- 
ingston Stone, under the patronage of sev- 
eral States, erected a large hatching house 
on the Miramichi Biver, and prepared to 
collect eggs on a large scale. But, for rea- 
sons that it is unnecessary to discuss here, it 
was found impracticable to carry on these 
operations, and they had to be abandoned. 
The only remaining way of obtaining salmon 
eggs was to buy them at the Canadian gov- 
ernmental establishment in Ontario, where 
they were sold at forty dollars in gold per 
thous&nd, a price which would have placed 
the purchase of an adequate supply entirely 
beyond the means at the command of the 
State Commissioners, even had the estab- 
lishment been on a sufficiently large scale 
to furnish them, which was not the case. 
Thus, before any thing adequate to the sit- 
uation had been done, the cultivation of 
salmbn was brought to a stand-still. At 
this juncture an euterprise was inaugurated 
on the Penobscot River, the success of which 
has put a new aspect on the matter. 

The Penobscot, being the most productive 
salmon river at the present day on the At- 
lantic coast of the United States, offered 
better facilities than any other for the col- 
lection of spawn. It was proposed to buy a 
number of living salmon in the month of 
June, when they are ascending the river 
and are caught in weirs near Bnoksport, and 
confine them in a small pond or inclosure, in 
fresh- water, until the maturity of their eggs, 
which occurs about the 1st of November. 
This scheme appeared to possess important 
advantages over the plan of capturing the 
fish on the upper waters of the river, at or 
near the spawning season, as had been com- 
monly done in previous operations, and the 
Commissioners of Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut united in its execution. The 
first experiment was tried in Orland; and 
though the conditions under which the salm- 
on were confined were so singularly unfor- 
tunate as to cause the loss of more than 
eighty per cent, of the salmon bought, yet 



seventy thousand eggs were obtained at a 
cost less than half the price asked in Can- 
ada. The result was so encouraging that 
in the following year the same parties. Join- 
ed by the United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries and the Commissioners 
of Rhode Island, founded the establishment 
at Bucksport which is the. subject of the 
present sketch. 

The majority of travelers obtain their first 
view of Buck^)ort from the deck of one of 
the Portland or Boston steamers, and there 
is not another village of its size on the Pe- 
nobscot River that makes a show so impos- 
ing. Four or five miles below the town the 
voyager leaves the broad Penobscot Bay, on 
which he has been sailing for five or six 
hours, and enters the river. If of an ob- 
servant turn, particularly if it be near low 
water, he discerns along the shore numerous 
fish weirs, built of stakes, brush, and net- 
ting, running from high-water mark straight 
out into deep water. The part near shore 
always consists of a straight hedge, called 
the '^ leader,'' which, as its name indicates, 
serves to lead the fish into a large inclosure 
or '' pound'' at its outer end. This inclos- 
ure opens into a smaller one, and this into 
a third, all these being so ingeniously con- 
structed that the fish readily pass forward 
into the last pound, but rarely find their 
way out into freedom. In the third pound 
the captured fish are left by the retreating 
tide on a floor, from which they are gath- 
ered by the fisherman at low water. Salm- 
on are the principal fish caught in the weirs 
on the Penobscot; but many other kinds, 
such as shad, alewives, herring, menhaden, 
etc., are caught with them. 

The average yield of the fifty-pound nets 
in the immediate vicinity of Bucksport is not 
less than four thousand salmon per annum. 
Quite two-thirds of this number could be 
secured by purchase for the hatching works, 
if such a vast number could be handled. 
At present the catch of salmon from a few ^ 
nets is quite sufficient to furnish all the eggs 
which can be conveniently handled. For- 
tunately, too, the salmon delivered at the 
hatching house, and the average catch of the 
nets, will not vary much from three females 
to the single male, and with this run the 
eggs may be perfectly impregnated. 

Almost any day during the latter part of 
June there may be seen a number of novel- 
shaped boats, covered with old duck or some 
coarse cloth, sunk deep in the water, and in 
tow of other boats propelled by oars, or by 
the wind if it be fair, gliding on the flood- 
tide through the narrows toward Bucks- 
port. The covered boats in tow contain 
living salmon, which were carefully dipped 
out of the weirs Just before the last ebb- 
tide left them high and dry. There are 
large holes opened in each side, near the 
bow and stem, below the water-line when 
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the boat is loaded, so that when in motion 
the water passes freely in at one end and 
out at the other4 iron gratings prevent the 
escape of the fish. The boat is of the size 
of a common fisherman's dory, and carries 
from a dozen to twenty, and sometimes as 
many as thirty, salmon at a single load. At a 
landing between two of the wharves stands 
a dray, backed down into the edge of the 
water, and on it is a large wooden box partly 
filled with water. As soon as a salmon boat 
arrives it is drawn up to the dray, and its 
living freight is transferred by heavy dnck 
bags to the box. From five to seven only 
are put into one box, and three or four drays 
are hardly enough to haul away the salmon 
as fast as they can be dipped out. On a 
good fish day several hours are occupied in 
unloading the boats. As soon as the proper 
number of salmon are in a box it is filled 
with water, its cover is shut, and away it 
goes through the village streets to a fresh- 
water pond that lies about a mile distant 
over the hills. 

This pond has an area of sixty acres, is 
fifteen feet deep in the spring, and ten feet 
in midsummer. It receives the drainage of 
an extensive tract of marsh and bog land, 
which has colored its water dark brown, 
and has covered its bottom with a deep de- 
posit of soft mud, in which the roots of Wa- 
ter-lilies and various other aquatic plants 
find generous nourishment, but which is not 
the kind of bottom most persons would se- 
lect for a salmon pond. But since this en- 



terprise was started salmon have been con- 
fined experimentally in several places under 
varying conditions of water and bottom, but 
nowhere have they survived the season's 
confinement in any better condition than 
here. 

The muddy bottom is found in the fall to 
be of positive advaptage. Salmon will not 
lay their eggs on it, and in seeking for grav- 
el and for running water, which they much 
prefer, they come in large numbers into the 
brook by which the pond discharges its wa- 
ter into the Penobscot, and here they can be 
easily caught and deprived of their spawn. 

During June and July the salmon in the 
pond are constantly Jumping, and their agil- 
ity is remarkable. On two occasions they 
have been seen to Jump clear over a hedge 
five and a half feet high above the water. 
It is not supposed they did this with the de- 
sign of passing the hedge, but accidentally, 
it being quite common to see them Jump to 
an equal height in the middle of their inclos- 
ure, as though the leap, were entirely aim- 
less. During the early days of their con- 
finement they are frequently seen swimming 
in great schools about the shores of the pond. 
As the summer advances they become more 
quiet, retreating to the deep water — ^not very 
deep, however, for in the drought of August 
and September the greatest depth in the 
pond is twelve feet, and in the inclosure 
where the salmon were kept the past sea- 
son only nine feet. In such a shallow pond, 
with such dark water and bottom, the sun's 
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rays exert a powerfal inflaence in midBnm- 
mer. At one time the temperatnre of the 
water at the bottom reached 72"^ F. Yet 
this excessive heat has no perceptible effect 
on the health of the salmon. 

During all this time the salmon eat noth- 
ing. In fact, there is little room for doubt 
that their stay in the rivers is one long fast, 
lasting from six to twelve months. They 
do seize the sportsman's fly, but it is prob- 
ably not for^the purpose of food, but rather 
akin to the action of a turkey or a bull rush- 
ing after a red rag. It is a common opinion 
among sportsmen that salmon will not rise 
to a fly in still water, but this has been 
plainly disproved at Bucksport. On sever- 
al occasions in May, September, and October 
the trial was made for the purpose of testing 
the matter, and the salmon in the pond were 
found to take the fly with as much eager- 
ness as in the favorite pools of the Canadian 
salmon rivers. These were, so far as known, 
the first iustAucee of salmon being caught 
with the fly in the Penobscot River, not be- 
cause their habits are unlike those of their 
brethren in other rivers, but probably be- 
cause they have not been fished for enough 
in the right places. 

The salmon are not allowed to range over 
the whole pond, which has an area of sixty 
acres, but are confined in a cove containing 
about ten acres by a strong net, whose top 
is attached to stakes and whose bottom is 
held down by a heavy chain. Out of this 
cove runt the brook where the hatching 



honse and spawning shed and other fixtures 
are situated. When October comes, and the 
salmon exhibit the uneasy, roving disposi- 
tion that presages the spawning season, a 
new and smaller inclosure is made near the 
outlet, with a passage into it from the large 
inclosure, so contrived that the salmon read- 
ily pass through from the larger into the 
smaller, but can not find their way back. 
Thus, by the last week in October, a consid- 
erable part of the salmon are already col- 
lected within a space of about an acre, in 
close proximity to the brook. A dam and 
gate regulate the flow of water, and the fall 
rains have now. raised the pond to such a 
level that when the gate is open a plentiful 
supply of water rushes out. Until this time 
a grating has been kept in front of the gate 
to prevent the salmon from entering the 
brook prematurely, but this is now removed, 
and the fish allowed to pass through the 
gate at their pleasure. 

Having once passed the gate, the salmon 
fall over a drop which effectually prevents 
their returning to the pond, and are then in 
a long narnfvir slnice, which leads them some 
two hundred feet down the stream into a 
small pen, from which they are dipped when 
wanted. Here the whole breadth of the 
stream is occupied by similar pens, used for 
assorting and keeping, the salmon during 
the spawning season ; and close at hand is 
a rude shed built to shelter the operators 
while at work. It is during the laist week 
in October that the first salmon enter the 
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brook. After the Ist of November the oc- 
currence there of an immature fish is very 
rare. By this fortunate circumstance the la- 
bor attending the taking of spawn is much 
simplified; for each female salmon can be 
relieved of her spawn as soon as she comes 
in hand, thus avoiding the repeated hand- 
ling that would be necessary were part of 
the fisli coming down the sluice to be im- 
mature. Both sexes come together. They 
are now as easily distinguished as are the 
cock and lien of the common fowl. The 
male has very bright colors, has long Jaws, 
the lower one furnished with a hook that 
shuts into a cavity in the roof of the mouth 
— characteristics that he has assumed since 
June, when there was very little difierence 
between the sexes. By the middle of No- 
vember the spawning season is nearly at an 
end. Probably all the salmon are mature 
by that time ; but under some circumstances 
the eggs are retained by the female for sev- 
eral weeks after they are ready to be laid, 
and they have been taken here as late as 
December. 



The taking of spawn commonly 
proceeds from day to day as fast as 
the fish come down ther sluice. When 
they are plenty the spawning shed is 
a busy place. As many as six hun- 
dred thousand eggs have been taken 
in a single day. A female salmon of 
the smallest size weighs at this sea- 
son eight pounds, and yields about six 
thousand eggs. The largest thus far 
handled weighed twenty-two pounds, 
and yielded sixteen thousand eggs, 
which measured nearly four quarts, 
and subtracted six pounds from the 
weight of the fish. 

From four to six men form a con- 
venient working party. The fish are 
dipped out of the pens one by one, 
and brought to the principal opera- 
tor, who sits on a stool with a shal- 
low tin pan before him. First a fe- 
male sahnon is taken in hand, and 
her eggs pressed out into the pan 
without any water other than that 
contained in the viscid fluid that 
comes with them from the fish. In 
clear water the eggs would soon lose 
the capacity of fecundation, but in 
their natural^ fluid they retain it for 
a long time. As soon as the fish has 
yielded all her eggs she is slipped 
into a bag and weighed, placed on a 
bench and measured, marked by at- 
taching a small stamped metal tag to 
the back fin, and placed in one of the 
pens, where she soon recovers from 
her exhaustion, and whence in due 
course of time she is turned out into 
the brook or carted down to the river. 
" The eggs are also weighed, and then 

replaced before the operator, who now 
takes a male salmon and presses his milt into 
the same pan. This is the most important 
part of the whole process, for without the 
fecundating infiueuce of the milt the eggs 
would never develop into fish. It was for- 
merly the practice to let eggs and milt fall 
from the fish into a dish of water ; but the 
milt, when in water, loses the power of act- 
ing upon the eggs even quicker than the eggs 
lose the capacity of being acted upon, and 
it thus often happened that the intimate 
contact essential was not efiected soon 
enough to insure fecundation. From this 
cause a large percentage of eggs commonly 
failed. A Russian gentleman made the 
discovery that if water were kept away 
from the eggs until fresh milt had come in 
contact with them, nearly all were fecun- 
dated. This ia the method pursued at 
Bucksport, and with such success that, on 
the average, not more than two or three per 
cent, of the eggs fail to be fecundated. The 
rate of fecundation is obtained by very care- 
ful observation. At a certain stage of the 
development of a fecund egg the germ be- 
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gins to expand laterally, sendlDg oat a thin 
fold, which at last completely incloses the 
yolk. At any time daring the growth of 
this fold the position of its advancing mar- 
gin can be traced by a line of colored oil 
globales, arranged in a circle on the sarface 
of the yolk. This circle is at first quite 
small, and surroauds the colored disk so 
plainly visible' on the upper side of the yolk. 
It enlarges day by day, until it divides the 
sarface of the yolk into two equal parts. 
As it progresses beyond this point it be- 
comes smaller, and fiually it closes entirely. 
This process. begins, in water of the tem- 
perature of 43° F., at about the thirtieth 
day, and is c^pleted in seven or eight 
days. As it nA^er takes place in an u^e- 
cund egg, its occurrence is positive proof of 
fecundation. To observe it a strong light 
should be thrown up through the egg, and 
the most convenient way of effecting this is 
to place the egg over a hole in a piece of 
sheet metal, and hold it up to a window. 
To obtain the ratio of fecundation a definite 
number of eggs is examined from each lot, 
and the result made the basis of a strict cal- 
culation. Afb^ they have been treated with 
milt the pan is partly filled with water, and 
placed on a shelf in the spawning shed, 
where it is allowed to stand half an hour 
or longer, before it is carried to the hatch- 
ing house. 

As may be supposed, the salmon do not 
willingly submit to manipulation. They 
are very strong, particularly the males, and 



occasionally offer the most violent resist- 
ance, struggling and squirming until the 
patience and strength of the operators are 
overtaxed, and their clothes well smeared 
with odorous slime. But if the weather be 
mild, and the fish come into the brook as 
fast as they are wanted, the work proceeds 
not only rapidly, but even merrily. Hard 
times come with cold weather, especially if 
at the same time the salmon are backward 
about running. Then every thing about the 
spawning shed is covered with ice, clothes 
are stiff with it, the wet fingers freeze to the 
utensils, and it is only with great care that 
the eggs themselves are kept from freezing. 
The pond is covered with ice. This must be 
broken up and got out of the way, or the 
seine must be drawn under it ; at any rate, 
the seine must be drawn, and the salmon 
driven into the brook or swept ashore. 

At last the out -door work is done, the 
salmon sent away, and all the eggs safely de- 
posited in the hatching house. This is the 
principal building of the establishment, and 
is a few rods down stream from the spawn- 
ing shed. Here is a large room, seventy feet 
by twenty-eight, whose fioor is closely cov- 
ered with wooden tronghs. The distribu- 
ting trough traveisee the whole length of 
the building, standing close against the wall 
on one side. Into it are brought spring wa- 
ter and filtered and unfiltered brook water, 
the last in much greater volume than the 
others. Forty hatching troughs, each one 
foot wide, run across the room, having their 
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heads against the distributing trongh, finom 
which they receiye a constant supply of 
water, amounting in the aggregate to aboat 
ten thousand gallons per hour. The eggs 
lie in these troughs on trays made of wire- 
cloth smeared with a water-proof varnish, 
and tacked to a light wooden frame. A tray 
one foot wide and two feet long holds 4000 
eggs. There are in most of these troughs 
two or three tiers of trays, one on top of an- 
other, so arranged that the water circulates 
freely among them. The eggs are as large 
as pease, or, to be more exact, an egg of av- 
erage size measures a little lees than a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter. They are semi- 
transparent, and of a color varying from 
pink to salmon-color, or sometimes a deep 
orange-red. Very pretty objects they are. 

From the time the eggs are deposited in 
the water a constant development goes on. 
On coming from the fish the outer shell is 
relaxed, and feels soft to the touch. After 
being impregnated and in the water a short 
time the eggs expand by absorbing water, 
until the shell is distended and feels very 
llrm. After this there is no further change 
in size, but the embryo is steadily develop- 
ing within. In spring water the eyes would 
become visible through the shell in about 
a month. But the water used here is so 
cold that the same stage of growth is not 
reached under two or three months, and the 
young fish hatched here, for the most part, 
leave the shell in April and May, about six 
mouths after the eggs are laid. 

The water used for hatching is very cold, 
though not quite as oold as that used by 
Mr. Leonard al the Sebeo Salmon-breeding 
Works, where the temperature has been 
above 33° but three days since November 



15. At the Bucka- 
port hatching house 
the temperature of 
the water ranges 
from 32i° to 34° F. 
through most of the 
winter. When the 
earliest eggs are 
first deposited it is 
about 44° F., and be- 
fore the last of those 
kept here hatch out, 
early in May, it rises 
again to the same 
point. The lowest 
temperature of the 
wholb season is ex- 
perienced in April, 
when the snow and 
ice are melting. 

Development goes 
on very slowly, and 
the eggs are not 
generally in the 
proper state for 
transportation, ac- 
cording to the common standard — the color- 
ing of the eyes — ^until February, at which 
time they are divided among the sever- 
al patrons of the enterprise. Of those fall- 
ing to the share of Maine in 1873 a por- 
tion were kept and hatched at Bnoksport. 
The most forward of them began to hatch 
in March, but only a few individuals came 
out then, the fall of temperature that ac- 
companied the opening of spring appearing 
to aJmost suspend growth. The hatching 
proceeded very slowly until the last week 
in April, when the ice was all thawed in 
the pond above, and the temperature began 
to rise. I do not know that there is any 
disadvantage connected with this low tem- 
perature. On the contrary, I think it quite 
likely that the delay of hatching until April 
and May is rather advantageous to young 
fish that are to be turned out to seek their 
own food. Fish hatched out in January, 
and grown to the feeding stage in February 
or early in March, must either be turned 
out into streams that are so cold as to ar- 
rest their growth and keep them a long 
time small and weak, besides being per- 
haps lacking in natural food, or they must 
be fed artificially. If the latter course be 
adopted, I fear the fish will be unfitted, to a 
certain extent, to take care of themselves. 
The natural date of hatching in these wa- 
ters must correspond' closely with that of 
those hatched artificially. Only a small part 
of the eggs are batched here, however, all of 
those belonging to other States, and part of 
those belonging to Maine, being sent away 
during the winter and hatched elsewhere. 

The present patrons of the enterprise are 
the Commissioners of Fisheries of all the 
New England States and of Michigan, and 
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the United States CommisBioner of Fish and 
Fisheries. The latter, besides distributing 
large numbers of eggs among the rivers 
known to have been the natoral homes of 
salmon, is trying the experiment of intro- 
ducing them into the rivers of the Middle 
States, and into the tributaries of the great 
lakes. The eggs coUected in 1872 were dis- 
tributed as far south as Pennsylvania, and 
as far west as Wisconsin. In the month 
of February they are in a proper state for 
shipment, having attained that stage of de- 
velopment at which they can be handled 
without harm. For transportation they are 
packed up in wet bog-moss in boxes that 
are protected Arom the effects of extreme 
cold by an envelope of sawdust or some oth- 
er non-conductor of heat, and in this way 
can be kept packed up for weeks, and sent 
hundreds of miles. 

Though the aim of this establishment is 
the collection of salmon eggs on as large a 
scale as the funds at command will admit, 
the opportunities presented for the study of 
the natural history of the species are not 
neglected, it being wisely held that no sort 
of knowledge on the subject can come amiss, 
and that some of the new fetcts learned may 
prove of immense importance in the future 
prosecution of the art of fish-culture. At 
the present time the natural history of the 
salmon is involved in much obscurity, and 
it is hoped that the observations made here 
will contribute something toward clearing 
it up. It is with this view that pains are 
taken, after spavming, to marie each fish be- 
fore it is set at liberty in such a way that if 
it be ever caught again it can be identified. 
The mode of marking now employed is the 
attachment of a small aluminum tag by 
means of fine platinum wire to the rear mar- 
gin of the first dorsal fin. Each tag is 
stamped with a number, which is recorded, 
together with the sex, length, and weight 
of the fish, the date when liberated, and 



other facts. When, therefore, one of these 
fish is caught again, a reference to the rec- 
ord will show the length of time interven- 
ing between the liberation and recapture of 
the fish, its rate of growth meanwhile, and 
various other facts. A reward is offered to 
all fishermen in Penobscot bay and river 
and adjacent waters for the delivery of any 
tagged salmon; and even if none should 
ever be caught, that fact will afibrd nega- 
tive evidence of some value. 

During the last session of the American 
Fish - colturists' Association, held in New 
York, February 10, Mr. Samuel Wilmot, of 
the Dominion government hatching house, 
situated at Newcastle, Ontario, stated that 
he had at difierent times marked salmon in 
various ways, principally by clipping their 
fins, and some of these marked fish had re- 
turned considerably increased in weight to 
their early play-ground. To which Mr. Seth 
Green responded, heartily, '' That's so; I saw 
some of those marked ones, and it reminds 
me how I stood some long hours of watching, 
for several days, from among the branches of 
a iiee into which I had climbed to get out of 
sight of two salmon — ^that was away back in 
1835— -that were working their spawn in the 
natural way. They would come to the trench 
which they had prepared, and, rubbing side 
by side, deposit their spawn. When they 
had finished, they covered it up and went 
off— eo did I. That was in Wilmot's Creek.^ 
Mr. Green subsequently stated that the per- 
centage of fish hatched in the natural way 
was almost insignificant as compared with 
that of those hatched by artificial means. 

That the mature salmon returns to the 
waters in which it is hatched is attested by 
many competent observers, and it is also 
known that it returns, season after season, 
to its early spawning ground. M. De Lande 
fastened a copper ring round a salmon's tail, 
and found that for three successive seasons 
it returned to the same plaoe. In some of 
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the rivers of the British Islands the salmon 
are marked annually, and some specimens 
have become so familiar that they are known 
by name. 

The hnmber of eggs collected at Bncksport 
during tho first season was a million and a 
half. The second season was still more pros- 
perous^ and two millions and a quarter of 
eggs were obtained, at a cost of about |3 50 
per thousand, a very gratifying reduction 
from the old price. When it is mentioned 
that a considerable expenditure for perma- 
nent fixtures enters into the cost of these 
eggs, it appears by no means improbable that 
in future spawn will be collected at a still 
lower cost. As it is already, with proper 
facilities for batching, and with good suc- 
cess therein, living salmon can be put into 
the rivers at the rate of two for a cent. 
Were all the young to grow, the two salmon 
would be worth say five dollars in four years. 
But as the minority of them will perish be- 
fore reaching full size, let it be stated in 
another way. To put two thousand young 
salmon into a river costs ten dollars. If one 
out of a hundred survives, there wiU in four 
years be twenty adult salmon, worth fifty 
dollars, which may be regarded as the re- 
turn from the investment of ten dollars. 
Truly the fish-culturist has a wide margin. 

Although the establishment is now con- 
ducted on such a scale that it quite eclipses 
all other collections of spawn of sea-going 
salmon in America, except those of Mr. Stone 
in California, the superintendent of the works 
does not think it wise to rest contented with 
its present development status, but to en- 
large until the eggs annually collected shall 
be counted by tens of millions. Then when 
the commissioners wish to restock a river 
with salmon, they can put in a million young 
at once, and a proper stream thus stocked, 
and reasonably protected by laws which are 
generally enforced, will quickly develop an 
abundant food supply. It is not expected — 
having in view the increased population — 
that salmon will ever swarm so thickly in 
our rivers as to require the insertion of the 
old clause which may be found in some of 
the apprentice papers of colonial date, ''and 



y* lad may not be feed y* salmon fishe but 
twice the week." 

Simple laws well enforced will, it is be- 
lieved, afibrd quite sufficient protection to 
any suitable stream that may be each season 
supplied with any considerable number of 
parr (newly hatched salmon). Such water 
should be entirely free from nets from Satur- 
day sundown until daybreak on the follow- 
ing Monday. This will permit the fish to 
ascend the river to chosen spawning grounds 
near the source of the stream. 

The early Scotch laws have the Sabbath 
close time written, '' Satterdaye's sloppe,'' 
and in those days the fish laws were not 
fractured without personal peril or great 
cost. Alexander I. enacted this weekly free- 
dom from nets forever. ''The streame of 
the water sal be in all parts swa free that 
ane swine of the age of thi^e years, well feed, 
may turn himself within the streame round 
about, swa that his snowte nor taile sal not 
tuch the bank of the water." James IV. 
made things still more uncomfortable for 
the breaker of fish laws, for he enacted 
that a third ofiense should receive capital 
punishment. 

It is believed by many persons wise in 
piscatorial lore that the Hudson River, the 
Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, and pos- 
sibly the James rivers, may be successfully 
stocked with salmon — not those frt>m the 
Bncksport hatching house probably. Ex- 
periments now going rapidly forward with 
spawn fit>m the Pacific coast are expected to 
confirm this theory, and eventually furnish 
our tables with firesh salmon which shall not 
be for the rich alone. 

That the Hudson River ever abounded 
with salmon seems improbable, and the fact 
that any considerable number was ever taken 
therefit>m is more than questioned by our 
best-informed scientists. Hendrick Hudson 
told a fish story when he wrote that he 
" tooke y* salmon" in this water, and show- 
ed that he did not* know a big river trout 
frx)m a salmon. 

The eggs distributed in 1873, numbering 
1,241,800, were sent to every State in New 
England, and also tQ New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. The young fish hatched were in ev- 
ery instance set at liberty as soon as the 
yolk sac was absorbed. The whole number 
thus turned out was 876,000. The present 
season the number of eggs distributed will 
probably exceed 2,200,000, and, unless some 
extraordinary mishap interferes, the number 
of young fish will be more than double that 
of last year. The distribution is so wide 
that hardly any river receives an adequate 
stock, but in some instances the number will 
be sufficient to produce a decided impres- 
sion. 
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This palace standeth in the air. 



Hence Oberon him sport to make, 
(Their rest when weary mortals take) 
And none but only Fairies wake, ' 

Descendeth for his pleasure: 
And Mab his merry Queen by night 
Bestrides young folks that lie upright, 
(In elder times the mare that hight) 

Which plagues them out of measure. 

Hence shadows, seeming idle shapes, 

Of little frisking elves and apes, 

To earth do make their wanton 'scapes, 

As hope of pastime hastes them ; 
Which maids think on the hearth they see, 
When fires well near consumed be, 
There dancing hays by two and three, 

Just as their fancy casts them. 

These make our girls their sluttery rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue, 
And put a penny in their shoe, 

The house for cleanly sweeping : 
And in their courses make that round, 
In meadows and in marshes found, 
Of them so called, the Fairy Ground, 

Of which they have the keeping. 

These when a child Jiaps to be got. 
Which after proves an ideot, 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 

The fault therein to smother, 
Some silly doting brainless calf, 
That understands things by the half, 
Say that the Fairy left this oaf. 

And took away the other. 



But listen, and I shall you tell 

A chance in Fairy that befell, 

Which certainly may please some well, 

In love and arms delighting, 
Of Oberon that Jealous grew. 
Of one of his own Fairy crew. 
Too well (he fear'd) his Queen that knew, 

His love but ill requiting. 

Pigwiggin was this Fairy knight. 

One wond'rous gracious in the sight 

Of fair Queen Mab, which, day and night. 

He amorously observed; 
Which made King Oberon suspect 
His service took too good effect. 
His sauciness had often check't, 

And could have wish'd him starved. 

Pigwiggin gladly would commend 
Some token to Queen Mab to send. 
If sea, or land him aught could lend. 

Were worthy of her wearing: 
At length this lover doth devise 
A bracelet made of emmets' eyes, 
A thing he thought that she would prize. 

No whit or state impairing. 

And to the Queen a letter writes, 
Which he most curiously indites. 
Conjuring her by all the rites 

Of Love, she would be pleased 
To meet him, her true servant, where 
They might, without suspect or fear. 
Themselves to one another clear, 

And have their poor hearts eased. 
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At midnight the appointed hour, 
"And for the Qaeen a fitting bower," 
Qnoth he, '*iB that £ut cowslip flower, 

On Hipcut hiU that groweth; 
In all your train there's not a Fay, 
That OTer went to gather May, 
But she hath made it in her way, 

The tallest there that groweth/' 

When by Tom Thnm, a Fairy page, 
He sent it, and doth him engage, 
By promise of a mighty wage. 

It secretly to carry : 
Which done, the Queen her maids doth 

caU, 
And bids them to be ready all; 
She wonld go see her Snmmer Hall, 

She conld no longer tarry. 

Her chariot ready straight is made, 
Each thing therein is fitting laid, 
That she by nothing might be staid. 

For nought must her be letting; 
Four nimble gnats the horses were. 
Their harnesses of gossamere, 
Fly Cranion her charioteer. 

Upon the coach-box getting. 

Her chariot of a snail's fine shell. 
Which for the colours did excel; 
The fair Queen Mab becoming weU, 

So lively was the limning: 
The seat the soft wool of t£e bee ; 
The cover (gallantly to see) 
The wing of a pied butterfly; 

I trow t'wae simple trimming. 



The wheels compos'd of crickets' bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce; 
For fear of rattling on the btones, 

With thistle-down they shod it; 
For all her maidens much did fear. 
If Oberon had chanc'd to hear, 
That Mab his Queen should have been there, 

He would not have abode it. 

She mounts her chariot with a trice, 
Nor would she stay for no advice. 
Until her maids, that were so nice. 

To wait on her were fitted; 
But ran herself away alone ; 
Which when they heard there was not one, 
But hasted after to begone. 

As she had been diswitted. 

Hop, and Mop, and Drop so clear, 
Pip, and Trip, and Skip that were 
T9 Mab their sovereign ever dear; 

Her 'special maids of honour : 
Fib, and Tib, and Pink, and Pin, 
Tick, and Quick, and JUl, and Jin, 
Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 

The train that wait upon her. 

Upon a grasshopper they got, 

And what with amble, and with trot. 

For hedge nor ditch they spared not, 

But after her they hie them : 
A cobweb over them they throw, 
To shield the wind if it should blow. 
Themselves they wisely could bestow. 

Lest any should espy them. 

But let us leave Queen Mab awhile, 
Through many a gate, o'er many a stile. 
That now had gotten by this wile 
Her dear Piorwiircrin kissing: 
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The TuBcan poet doth advance 
The frantic Paladin of France, 
And those mdre ancient do inhance 

Alcides in his fury: 
And others Aiax Telamon; 
But to this time there hath heen none, 
So Bedlam as onr Oberon, 

Of which I dare assure yon. 

And first encountering with a Wasp, 
He in his arms the fly doth clasp, 
As though his breath he forth would 
grasp, 

Him for Pigwiggin taking: 
"Where is my wife, thou rogue ?** quoth he, 
"Pigwiggin she is come to thee; 
Restore her, or thou diest by mel" 

Whereat the poor Wasp quaking, 

Cries, " Oberon, great Fairy King, 
Content thee, I am no such thing, 
I am a Wasp, behold my sting!'' 

At which the Fairy started: 
When soon away the Wasp doth go: 
Poor wretch was never frighted so; , 
He thought his wings were much too 
slow, 

O'erjoy'd they so were parted. 

He next upon a Glow-worm light, 
(Ton must suppose it now was night,) 
Which, for her hinder part was bright. 

He took to be a devil: 
And furiously doth her assail. 
For carrying fire in her tail; 
He thrash'd her rough coat with his flail ; 

The mad King fear'd no evil. 



" O," quoth the Glow-worm, " hold thy hand, 

Thou puissant King of Fairy Land. 

Thy mighty strokes who may withstand? 

Hold, or of life despair I:" 
Together then herself doth roll, 
And tumbling down into a hole. 
She seem'd as black as any cole. 

Which vext away the Fairy. 

From thence he ran into a hive; 
Amongst the bees he letteth drive; 
And down their combs begins to rive, 

All likely to have spoiled; 
Which with their wax his face besmeared, 
And with their honey daub'd his beard. 
It would have made a man afeard, 

To see how he was moiled. 

A new adventure him betides; 
He met an ant, which he bestrides, 
And post thereon away he rides, 

Which with his haste doth stumble; 
And came full over on her snout. 
Her heels so threw the dirt about. 
For she by no means could get out, 

But over him doth tumble. 

And being in this piteous case. 
And all be-slurred head and face. 
On runs he in this wild-goose chase, 

As here and there he rambles: 
Half blind, against a mole-hill hit. 
And for a mountain taking it. 
For all he was out of his wit, 

Tet to the top he scrambles. 

And being gotten to the top. 

Yet there himself he could not stop. 

But down on th' other side doth chop. 
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In comes Ntmphidia, and doth cry, 
"My sovereign for your safety fly. 
For there is danger bat too nigh; 

I posted to forewarn yon : 
The King hath sent Hobgoblin ont, 
To seek you all the fields about: 
And of your safety you may doubt. 

If he but once discern you.^ 

When, like an uproar in a town, 
Before them every thing went down ; 
Some tore a ruff, and some a gown, 

'Gainst one another justling: 
They flew about like chaff VtW wind ; 
For haste some left their masks behind; 
Some coold not stay their gloves to find; 

There neve^ was such bustling. 

Forth ran they, by a secret way. 
Into a brake that near them lay; 
Yet much they doubted there to stay, 

Lest Hob should hap to find them: 
He had a sharp and piercing sight, 
All one to him the day and night; 
And therefore were resolv'd, by flight, 

To leave this place behind them. 

At length one chanc'd to find a nut, 
In th' end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There scattered by a squirrel: 
Which out the kernel gotten had; 
When quoth this Fay, " Dear Queen, be glad ; 
Let Oberon be ne'er so mad, 

ni set you safe from peril. 

Come all into this nut," quoth she, 
"Come closely in; be rul'd by me; 
Each one may here a chooser be, 

For room ye need not wrestle: 
Nor need ye be together heap'd;" 
So one by one therein they crept. 
And lying down they soundly slept, 

And safe as in a castle. 



Ntmphidia, that this while duth watch, 
Perceiv'd if Puck the Queen should catch 
That he should be her over-match. 

Of which she well bethought her; 
Found it must be some powerfiil charm. 
The Queen against him that must arm, 
Or surely he would do her harm, 

For thoroughly he had sought her. 

And listening if she ought could hear. 
That her might hinder, or might fear; 
But finding still the coast was clear. 

Nor creature had descried her; 
Each circumstance and having scann'd, 
She came thereby to understand. 
Puck would be with them out of hand, 

When to her charms she hied her. 

And first her fern seed doth bestow. 

The kernel of the missleto ; 

And here and there as Puck should go. 

With terror to affright him. 
She night-shade strews to work him ill, 
Therewith her vervain and her dill, 
That hind'roth witches of their will. 

Of purpose to despight him. 

Then sprinkles she the juice of mo, 
That groweth underneath the yew; 
With nine drops of the midnight dew. 

From Innary distilling; 
The molewarp's brain mixt therewithall ; 
And with the same the pismire's gall: 
For she in nothing short would f^l. 

The Fairy was so willing. 

Then thrice under a briar doth creep, 
Which at both ends was rooted deep, 
And over it three times she leap; 

Her magic much availing: 
Then on Proserpina doth (^1, 
And BO upon her spell doth fall, 
Which here to you repeat I sh^, 

Not in one tittle failing. 
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" By the croaking of the frog ; 
By the howling of the dog ; 
By the crying of the hog. 

Against the storm arising: 
By the evening cnrfew heU, 
By the dolefiil dying knell, 

let this my direftQ spell. 
Hob, hinder thy sorprising! 

By the mandrake's dreadfol groans; 
By the Inbrican's sad moans; 
By the noise of dead mens* bones, 

In chamel houses ratling: 
By the hissing of the snake, 
The rustling of the fire-drake, 

1 charge thee thon this place forsake, 
Nor of Qneen Mab be pratling ! 

By the whirlwind's hollow soond, 
By the thnnder's dreadfhl stound, 
Tells of spirits nnder gronnd, 

I charge thee not to fear ns: 
By the screech-owl's dismal note. 
By the black night-raven's throat, 
I charge thee, Hob, to tear thy coat 

With thorns, if thon come near us !" 



Her spell thus spoke, she stept aside, 
And in a chink herself doth hide, 
To see there of what would betide, 

For she doth only mind him : 
When presently she Puck espies. 
And well she mark'd his gloating eyes, 
How under every leaf he pries, 

In seeking still to find them. 



But once the circle got within. 

The charms to work do straight begin, 

And he waa caught as in a gin ; 

For SB he thus was busy, 
A pain he in his head-piece feels. 
Against a stubbed tree he reels. 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels, 
~ i! his brain was dizzy! 



At length upon his feet he gets, 
Hobgoblin fumes. Hobgoblin frets ; 
And as again he forward sets, 

And through the bushes scrambles, 
A stump doth trip him in his pace; 
Down comes poor Hob upon his face. 
And lamentably tore his case. 

Amongst the briars and brambles. 

^^A plague upon Qneen MabT' quoth he: 
"And iidl her maids where'er they be, 
I think the devil guided me. 

To seek her so provok'd!" - 
Where, stumbling at a piece of wood, 
He fell into a ditch of mud. 
Where to the very chin he stood. 

In danger to be choak'd. 

Now worse than e'er he was before. 
Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar; 
That wak'd Queen Mab, who doubted sore 

Some treason had been wrought her: 
Until Ntmphidia told the Queen, 
What she had done, what she had seen, 
Who then had well near crack'd her spleen 

With very extreme laughter. 

But leave we Hob to clamber out, 
Qneen Mab and all her Fairy rout; 
And come again to have a bout 

With Oberon yet madding: 
And with Pigwiggin now distraught. 
Who much was troubled in his thought. 
That he so long the Queen had sought. 

And through the fields was gadding. 

And as he runs he still doth cry, 

"King Oberon I thee defy, 

And dare thee here in arms to try. 

For my dear Lady's honour: 
For that she is a Queen right good, 
In whose defence I'll shed my blood. 
And that thou in this jealous mood 

Hast laid this slander on her." 



And quickly arms him for the field, 
A little cockle-shell his shield. 
Which he could very bravely wield; 

Yet could it not be pierc'd : 
His spear a bent both stiff and strong, 
And well near of two inches long ; 
The pile was of a horse-fly's tongue, 

Whose sharpness nought revers'd. 

And puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was of a fish's scale. 

That when his foe should him assail, 

No point should be prevailing: 
His rapier was a hornet's sting; 
It was a very dangerous thing, 
For if he chanc'd to hurt the King, 

It would be long in healing. 
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His helmet was a beetle's head, 
Most horrible and full of dread, 
That able was to strike one dead, 

Yet did it well become him: 
And for a plnme a horse's hair, 
Which, being tossed with the air, 
Had force to strike his foe with fear, 

And turn his weapon from himu 

Himself he on an earwig set, 

Yet scarce he on his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

Ere he himself could settle : 
He made him turn, and stop, and bound, 
To gallop, and to trot the round, 
He scarce could stand on any ground, 

He was so full of mettle. 



When soon he met with Tomalin, 
One that a valiant knight had been. 
And to King Oberon of kin ; 

Quoth he, ** Thou manly Fairy, 
Tell Oberon I come prepar'd. 
Then bid him stand upon his guard; 
This hand his baseness shall reward. 

Let him be ne'er so wary. 

Say to him thus, that I defy 
His slanders and his infamy, 
And as a mortal enemy 

Do publicly proclaim him: 
Withall that if I had mine own, 
He should not wear the Fairy crown. 
But with a vengeance should come down, 

Nor we a king should name him." 

This Tomalin could not abide. 



Twixt head and foot, from point to point, 
He told the arming of each joint. 
In every piece how neat and quaint, 

For Tomalin could do it: 
How fair he sat, how sure he rid. 
As of the courser he bestrid, 
How managed, and how well he did, 

The King which listen'd to it. 

Quoth he, << Go, Tomalin, with 'speed, ' 
Provide me arms, provide my steed, 
And every thing that I shall need; 

By thee I will be guided: 
To straight account call thou thy wit. 
See there be wanting not a whit. 
In erery thing see thou me fit. 

Just as my foes provided." 

Soon flew this news through Fairy Land, 
Which gave Queen Mab to understand 
The combat that was then in hand 

Betwixt those men. so mighty: 
Which greatly she began to. rue. 
Perceiving that all Fairy knew, 
The first occasion from her grew 

Of these affairs so weighty. 

Wherefore attended with her maids. 
Through fogs, and mists, and damps she 

wades. 
To Proserpine the Queen of Shades, 

To treat, that it would please her, 
The cause into her hands to take, 
For ancient love and friendship's sake, 
And soon thereof an end to make. 

Which of much care would ease her. 
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A while there let we Mab alone, 
And come we to King Oberon, 
Who, ann'd to meet his foe, is gone, 

For proad Pigwiggin crying: 
Who sought the Fairy King as fast, 
And had so well his jonmies cast, 
That he arrived at the last, 

His pnissant foe espying: 

Stoat Tomalin came with the King, 
Tom Thnm doth on Pigwiggin bring. 
That perfect were in every thing, 

To single fights belonging: 
And therefore they themselves engage. 
To see them exercise their rage, ' 
With fair and comely equipage. 

Not one the other wronging. 

So like in arms these champions were. 

As they had been a very pair. 

So that a man would almost swear, 

That either had been either; 
Their fdrions steeds began to neigh. 
That they were heard a mighty way; 
Their staves upon their rests they lay; 

Yet ere they liew together. 



ouco nimpieness was never suown. 
They were two gallant mounters. 

When in a second course again ^ 
They forward came with might and main, 
Yet which had better of the twain. 

The secdnds could not judge yet; 
Their shields were into pieces cleft. 
Their helmets from their heads were reft. 
And to defend them nothing left. 

These champions would not budge yet. 

Away from them their staves they threw. 
Their cruel swords they quickly drew, 
And freshly they the fight renew; 

They every stroke redoubled: 
Which 'made Proserpina take heed, 
And make to them the greater speed, 
For fear lest they too much should bleed, 

Which wondrously her troubled. 

When to th* infernal Styx she goes, 
She takes the fogs from thence that rose, 
And in a bag doth them enclose: 

When well she had them blended. 
She hies her then to Lethe spring, 
A bottle and thereof doth brings 
Wherewith she meant to work the thing, 

Which only she intended. 
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Now Proserpine with Mab is gone, 
Unto the place where Oberon 
And proud Pigwiggin, one to one, 

Both to be slain were likely: 
And there themselves they closely hide, 
Becanse they would not be espied; 
For Proserpine meant to decide 

The matter very quickly. 

And suddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it sent such a smoke. 
As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother; 
So that the knights each other lost, 
And stood as still as any post; 
Tom Thum, nor Tomalin could boast 

Themselves of any other. 

But when the mist 'gan somewhat cease, 

Proserpina commandeth peace; 

And that a while they should release. 

Each other of their peril : 
" Which here," quoth she, " I do proclaim 
To all in dreadful Pluto's name. 
That as ye will eschew his blame, 

You let me hear the quarrel : 

But here yourselves you must engage, 
Somewhat to cool your spleenish rage; 
Your grievous thirst and to asswage. 
That first you drink this liquor. 



King Oberon forgotten had. 

That he for jealousy ran mad. 

But of his Queen was wondrous glad. 

And ask'd how they came thither: 
Pigwiggin likewise doth forget 
That he Queen Mab had ever met; 
Or that they were so hard beset. 

When they were found together. 

Nor neither of them both had thought, 
That e'er they each had other sought, 
Much less that they a combat fought, 

But such a dream were lothing: 
Tom Thum had got a little sup. 
And Tomalin scarce kist the cup. 
Yet had their brains so sure lockt up, 

That they remember'd nothing. 

Queen Mab and her light maids, the while, 
Amongst themselves do closely smile. 
To see the King caught with this wile, 

With one another jesting : 
And to the Fairy Court they went. 
With mickle joy and merriment. 
Which thing was done with good intent. 

And thus I left them feasting. 



[Non.— The Nymphidia appeared in the folio edi- 
tion of Drayton's Poems, in 1^19, three years after 
Shakspeare's death.] 
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THE LIVING LINK. 

BY THB AUTHOR OP "THB DODOB CLUB," "THB AMERICAN BARON," ETC. 

her. Her only friend, Miss Plympton, was 
still lost to her ; and her illness seemed prob- 
able, since, if it were not so, she would not 
keep aloof from her at snch a moment as 
this. Hopeless as she had been of late, she 
now fonnd that there were depths of despair 
below those in which she had thus far been 
— '' in the lowest deep, a lower deep.'' 

Snch were her thoughts and feelings 
through the remainder of that day and 
through the following night. But little 
sleep came to her. The future stood before 
her without one ray of light to shine through 
its appalling gloom. On the next day her 
despair seemed even g^reater; her faculties 
seemed benumbed, and a dull apathy be- 
gan to settle down over her soul. 

From this state of mind she was roused 
by the opening of the door and the entrance 
of a visitor. Turning round, she saw Wig- 
gins. 

This was the first time that she had seen 
him since she left Dalton Hall, and in spite 
of that stolid and apathetic indifference 
which had come to her, she could not help 
being struck by the change which had come 
over him. His face seemed whiter, his hair 
grayer, his form more bent; his footsteps 
were feeble and uncertain ; he leaned heav- 
ily upon his walking-stick; and in the 
glance that he turned toward her there was 
untold sympathy and compassion, together 
with a timid supplication that was unlike 
any thing which she had seen in him before. 
Edith neither said any thing nor did any 
thing. She looked at him with dull indif- 
ference. She did not move. The thought 
came to her that this was merely another 
move in that great game of treachery and 
fraud to which she had been a victim ; that 
here was the archtraitor, the instigator of 
all the lesser movements, who was coming 
to her in order to cany out some necessary 
part. 

Wiggins sat down wearily upon one of 
the rude chairs of the scantily furnished 
room, and after a brief silence, looking at 
her sadly, began. 

" I k.now,'' said he, '' how you misunder- 
stand me, and how unwelcome I must be ; 
but I had to come, so as to assure you that 
I hope to find this roan who is missing. I — 
I hope to do so before the — the trial. I 
have been searching all along, but without 
success — thus fat, I wish to assure you 
that I have found out a way by which you 
— ^will be saved. And if you believe me, I 
trust that you will — try — to— cherish more 
hope than you appear to be doing.'' 
He paused. 
Edith said nothing at all. She was silent 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

A REVELATION. 



IF any thing could have added to the mis- 
ery of Edith and her general desponden- 
cy, it would have been the revelations of 
Miss Forteecue. It had certainly been bad 
enough to recall the treachery of a false 
friend ; but the facts as just revealed went 
far beyond what she had imagined. They 
revealed such a long course of persistent 
deceit, and showed that she had been sub- 
ject to such manifold, long-sustained, and 
comprehensive lying, that she began to lose 
faith in human nature. Whom now could 
she believe f Could she venture to put con- 
fidence in this confession of Miss Forteecue T 
Was that her real name, and was this her 
real story, or was it all some new piece of 
acting, contrived by this all-accomplished 
actor for the sake of dragging her down to 
deeper abysses of woe f She felt herself to 
be surrounded by remorseless enetties, all 
of whom were plotting against her, and in 
whose hearts tiiere was no possibility of 
pity or remorse. Wiggins, the archenemy, 
was acting a part which was mysterious 
just now, but which nevertheless, she felt 
sure, was aimed at her very life. Birs. Dun- 
bar, she knew, was more open in the mani- 
festation of her feelings, for she had taken 
up the cause of the murdered man with a 
warmth and vindictive zeal that showed 
Edith plainly what she might expect from 
Vou XLDL-Na M9.-4 
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partly out of apathy, and partly finom a de- 
termination to give bim no satisfactiony for 
she felt that any words of hers, no matter 
how simple, might be distorted and used 
against her. 

Wiggins looked at her with imploring 
earnestness, and seemed to wait for her to 
say something. But finding her silent, he 
went on : 

"Will yon let me ask yon one qnestionT 
and forgive me for asking it; bnt it is of 
some importance to — ^ me — and to you. 
It is this : Did— did yon see him at all — ^that 
night!" 

" I have been warned," replied Edith, in a 
dull, cold tone, " to say nothing, and I intend 
to say nothing." 

Wiggins sighed. 

" To say nothing," said he, " is not always 
wise. I once knew a man who was charged 
with terrible crimes — crimes of which he was 
incapable. He was innocent, utterly. Not 
only innocent, indeed, but he had fallen un- 
der this suspicion, and had become the object 
of this charge, simply en account of his act- 
ive efforts to save a guilty friend from ruin. 
His friend was the guilty one, and his friend 
was also his sister's husband ; and this man 
had gone to try and save his friend, when he 
himself was arrested for that friend's crimes." 

Wiggins did not look at Edith ; his eyes 
were downcast. He spoke in a tone that 
seemed more like a soliloquy than any thing 
else. It was a tone, however, which, though 
low, was yet tremulous with ill-suppressed 
agitation. 

"He was accused," continued Wiggins, 
"and if he had spoken and told what he 
knew, he might have saved his life. But if 
he had done this he would have had to be- 
come a witness, and stand up in court and 
say that which would ruin his friend. And 
so he could not speak. His lips were sealed. 
To speak would have been to inform against 
his friend. How could he do that T It was 
impossible. Yet some may think — you may 
think — ^that this man did wrong in allowing 
himself to be put in this false position. You 
may say that he had more than himself to 
consider — he had his family, his name, his 
— ^his wife, his child ! 

"Yes," resumed Wiggins, after a long 
pause, " this is all true, and he did consider 
them, all — all — all ! He did not trifle with 
his family name and honor, but it was rath- 
er on account of the pride which he took in 
these that he kept his silence. He was con- 
scious of his perfect innocence. He could 
not think it possible that such charges could 
be carried out against one like himself. He 
believed implicitly in the Justice of the 
courts of his country. He thought that in 
a fair trial the innocent could not possi- 
bly be proclaimed guilty. More than all, 
he thought that his proud name, his stain- 
less character, and even his wealth and posi- 



tion, would have shown the world that the 
charges were simply impossible. He thought 
that all men would have seen that for £m 
to have done such things would involve in- 
sanity." 

As Wiggins said this his voice grew more 
earnest and animated. He looked at Edith 
with his solemn eyes, and seemed as though 
he was pleading with her the cause of his 
friend — as though he was trying to show 
her how it had happened that the father 
had dishonored the name which the child 
mdst bear — as though he was Justifying to 
the daughter, Edith Dalton, the acts of the 
&ther^ Frederick Dalton. 

" So he bore it all with perfect calmness," 
continued Wiggins, " and had no doubt that 
he would be acquitted, and thought that 
thus he would at least be able, without 
much suffering, to save his friend from ruin 
roost terrific — ^from the condemnation of the 
courts and the fate of a felon." 

Wiggins paused once more for some time. 
He was looking at Edith. He had expected 
some remark, but she had made none. In 
fact, she had regarded all this as a new trick 
of Wiggins — a transparent one too— the aim 
of which was to win her confidence by thus 
pretending to vindicate her father. He had 
already tried to work on her in that way, 
and had failed ; and on this occasion he met 
with the same failure. 

" There is no occasion fbr you to be silent, 
I think,"* said Wiggins, turning from the sub- 
ject to the situation of Edith. " You have 
no friend at stake; you will endanger no 
one, and save yourself, by telling whether 
yon are innocent or not." 

These last words roused Edith. It was 
an allusion to her possible guilt. She de- 
termined to bring the interview to a close. 
She was tired of this man and his attempts 
to deceive her. It was painful to see through 
all this hypocrisy and i>erfidy at the very 
moment when they were being used against 
herself. 

She looked at him with a stony gaze, and 
spoke in low, cold tones as she addressed 
him. "This is all useless. I am on my 
g^ard. Why yon come here I do not know. 
Of course you wish to entrap me into saying 
something, so that yon may use my words 
against me at the trial. You ask me if I 
saw this man on that night. You ask me if 
I am innocent. You weU know that I am in- 
nocent. You, and you only, know who saw 
him last on that night ; for as I believe in 
my own existence, so I believe, and affirm to 
your face, that this Leon Dudleigh was mur- 
dered by you, and you only I" 

He looked at her fixedly as she said this, 
returning her stony gaze with a mournful 
look — a pitying look, full of infinite sadness 
and tenderness. He raised his hand depre- 
catingly, but said nothing until she had ut- 
tered those last words. 
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" Stop P he said, in a low yoioe — " stay I I 
ean not bear it.'' 

He TOM from his seat and came close to 
her. He leaned upon his stick heavily, imd 
Idoked at her witii eyes full of that same 
strange, inexplicable tenderness and com- 
passion. Her eyes seemed fascinated by 
his, and in her mind there arose a strange 
bewildennent, an expectation of something 
she knew not what. 

" Edith," said he, in a sweet and gentle 
Toice, full of tender melancholy — " Edith, it 
would be sin in me to let yon any longer 
heap up matter for future remorse; and 
even though I go against the bright hope 
of my life in spying this now, yet I must. 
Edith— ^ 

He iMMised, looking at her, while she re- 
garded him with awfol eyes. 

" Edith P' he said again — "my — my — 
child P 

There were tears in his eyes now, and 
there was on his £M)e a look of unutterable 
love and unspeakable pity and fOTgiveness. 
He reached out his hand and placed it ten- 
derly upon her head. 

** Edith," he said again, " my child, you 
win never say these things again. I — I do 
not deserve them. I — am your — ^your fo- 
ther, Edith P 

At these words a convulsive shudder 
passed through Edith. He felt her frail 
form tremble, he saw her head friU, and 
heard a low sob that seemed torn fit>m her. 

She needed no more words than these. In 
an inst-ant she saw it all ; and though be- 
wildered, she did not' for a moment doubt 
his words. But her whole being was over- 
whelmed by a sudden and a sharp agony of 
remorse ; for she had accustomed herself to 
hate this man, and the iirepressible tokens 
of a fother's love she had regarded as hy- 
pocrisy. She had never frdled to heap upon 
that reverend head the deepest scorn, con- 
tumely, and insult. But a moment before 
she had hurled at him a terrible accusation. 
At him! At whomf At the man whose 
mournful destiny it had been all along to 
suiTer for the sins of others ; and she it was 
who had flung upon him an additional bur- 
den of grief. 

But with all her remorse there were other 
feelings — a shrinking sense of terror, a re- 
coil from this sudden discovery as from some- 
thing abhorrent, i^is her father! That 
frfcthei's fooe and rorm had been stamped in 
her memory. For years, as she had lived in 
the hope of seeing him, she had quickened 
her love for him and fed her hopes frt)m his 
portrait. But how. different was this one! 
What a frightfhl change frt>m the father 
that lived in her memory! The one was a 
young man in the flush and pride of lile and 
strength — the other a woe- worn, grief-strick- 
en suflerer, with reverend head, bowed form, 
and trembling limbs. Besides, she had long 



regaided him as dead ; and to see this man 
was like looking on one who had risen from 
the dead. 

In an instant, however, all was plain, and 
together with the discovery there came the 
pangsiof remorse and terror and anguish. 
She could understand all. He, the escaped 
convict, had come to England, and was sup- 
posed to be dead. He had Uved, uuder a 
false name, a life of constant and vigilant 
terror. He kept his secret frt)m all the 
world. Oh, if he had only told her ! Now 
the letter of Miss Plympton was all plain, 
and she wondered how she had been so 
bUnd. 

«OhP she moaned, in a scarce audible 
voice, " why did you not tell me t" 

" Oh, Edith darling ! my child ! my only 
love !" murmured Frederick Dalton, bending 
low over her, and infolding her trembling 
frame in his own trembling arms ; ** my sweet 
daughter, if you could only have known how 
I yearned over you ! But I delayed to teU 
you. It was the one sweet hope of my lifo 
to redeem my name from its foul stain, and 
then declare myself. I wanted you to get 
your father back as he had left you, without 
this abhorrent crime laid to his charge. I 
did wrong not to trust you. It was a bitter, 
bitter error. But I had so set my heart on 
it. It was all for your sake, Edith — all, 
darling, for your sake I" 

Edith could bear no more. Every one of 
these words was a fresh stab to her remorse- 
ful heart—every tone showed to her the 
depth of love that lay in that father's heart, 
and revealed to her the suffering that she 
must have caused. It was too much ; and 
with a deep groan she sank away from his 
arms upon the floor. She clasped his knees 
— she did not dare to look up. She wish- 
ed only to be a suppliant. He himself 
had prophesied this. His terrible warnings 
sounded even now in her ears. She had only 
one thought-^to humble herself in the dust 
before that ii{iured father. 

Dalton tried to raise her up. 

^'My darling!" he cried, ''my child! you 
must not — you will break my heffft !" 

" Oh," moaned Edith, '' if it is not already 
broken, how can you ever foi^ve met — 
how can you call me your child t" 

** My child ! my chUd !" said Dalton. << It 
was for you that I lived. If it had not been 
for the thought of you, I should have died 
long since. It was for your sake that I came 
home. It is for yon only that I live now. 
There is nothing for me to forgive. Look 
up at me. Let me see your darling face. Let 
me hear you say one word — only one word — 
the word that I have hungered and thirsted 
to hear. Call me father." 

"Father! oh, father! dear father P burst 
forth Edith, clinging to him with convulsive 
energy, and weeping bitterly. 

" Oh, my darling !" said Dalton, " I was to 
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blame. How conld yon liare borne ^hat I 
expected yon to bear, when I wonld not give 
yon my confidence t Do not let ns speak of 
forgiveness. You loved your father all the 
time, and yon tkonght that I was his enemy 
and yonrs.** • 

Gradually Edith became calmer, and her 
calmness was increased by the discovery 
that her father was painfully weak and ex- 
hansted. He had been overwhelmed by the 
emotions which tbis interview had called 
forth. He now sat gazing at her with speech- 
less love, holding her hands in his, bnt his 
breath came and went rapidly, and there 
was a feverish treroulousness in his voice 
and a flush on bis pale cheeks which alarmed 
her. She tried to lessen his agitation by 
talking about her own prospects, but Dalton 
did not wish to. 

" Not now, daughter," he said. " I will 
hear it all some other time. I am too weary. 
Let me only look at your dear face, and hear 
yon call me by that aweet name, and feel 
my child's hands in mine. That will be 
bliss enough for this day. Another time 
we will speak about the — ^the situation that 
you are in." 

As he was thus agitated, Edith was forced 
to refVain from asking him a thousand things 
which she was longing to know. She wished 
to learn how he had escaped, bow be had 
made it to be believed that be was dead, and 
whether he was in any present danger. But 
all this she had to postpone. She had also 
to postpone her knowledge of that great se- 
cret — the secret that had baffled her, and 
which he bad preserved inviolable througb 
all these years. She now saw that her sus- 
picions of the man ''John Wiggins" must 
have been unfounded, and indeed the per- 
sonality of ''Wiggins" became a complete 
puzzle to her. 

He bade her a tender adien, promising to 
come early on the following day. 

But on the following day there were no 
signs of him. Edith waited in terrible im- 
patience, which finally deepened into alarm 
as his coming was still delayed. She had 
known so much of sorrow, that she had learn- 
ed to look for it, and began to expect some 
new calamity. Here, where she had found 
her father, where she had received his for- 
giveness for that which would never cease 
to cause remorse to herself, here, in this mo- 
ment of respite from despair, she saw the 
black prospect'of renewed misery. It was 
as though she had found him for a moment, 
only to lose him forever. 

Toward evening a note was sent to her. 
She tore it open. It was from Mrs. Dunbar, 
and informed her that her father was quite 
ill, and was unable to visit her, bnt hoped 
that he might recover. 

After that several days passed, and she 
heard nothing. At length another note 
came informing her that her father had 



been dangerously iU, bat was now conva- 
lescent. 

Other days passed, and Edith heard regu- 
larly. Her father was growing steadily bet- 
ter. On one of these notes he had written 
his name with a trembling hand. 

And BO amidst these fresh sorrows, and 
with her feelings ever alternating between 
hope and despair, Edith lingered on through 
the time that intervened until the day of 
the trial. 



CHAPTER XLn. 

THE TRIAL. 

At lengtb the day for the trial arrived, 
and the place was crowded. At the appear- 
ance of Edith there arose a murmur of uni- 
versal sympathy and pity. All the impres- 
sions which had been formed of her were 
falsified. Some had expected to see a coarse 
masculine woman ; others a crafty, sinister 
face ; others an awkward, ill-bred rustic, neg- 
lected since her father's trial by designing 
guardians. Instead of this there appear- 
ed before them a slender, graceful, youth- 
ful form, with high refinement and perfect 
breeding in every outline and movement. 
The heavy masses of her dark hair were 
folded across her brow, and wreathed in vo- 
lumi nous folds behind . Her pallid face bore 
traces of many griefs through which she had 
passed, and her large spiritual eyes had a 
piteous look as they wandered for a moment 
over the crowd. 

No one was prepared to see any thing like 
this, and all hearts were at once touched. 
It seemed preposterous to' suppose that one 
like her could be otherwise than innocent. 

The usual formulas took place, and the 
trial began. The witnesses were those who 
had already been examined. It was ru- 
mored that Sir Lionel Dndleigb was to be 
brought forward, and " Wiggins," and Mrs. 
Dunbar, but not till the following day. 

At the end of that day the opinion of the 
public was strongly in favor of Edith ; but 
still there was great uncertainty as to her 
guilt or innocence. It was generally be- 
lieved that bhe h4d been subject to too muob 
restraint, and in a foolish desire to escape 
had been induced to marry Dudleigh. But 
she had found him a worse master than the 
other, and had hated bin from the first, so 
that they had many quirrels, in which she 
had freely threatened his life. Finally botb 
had disappeared on the same night. He was 
dead ; she survived. 

The deceased could not have committed 
suicide, for the head was missing. Had it 
not been for that missing bead, the theory 
of suicide would have been plausible. 

The second day of the trial came. Edith 
had seen her father on tfa« previous evening, 
and had learned something from him whi^ 
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had pioduoed a beneficial effect, for there 
was lees terror and dejection in her face. 
This was the first time that she had seen him 
since his iUness. 

There was one in the hall that day who 
looked at her with an earnest glance of 
somtiny as he took his place among the wit- 



It was Sir Lionel Dudleigh, who had come 
here to give what testimony he could about 
his son. His face was as serene as usual ; 
there was no sadness upon it, such as might 
have been expected in the aspect of a father 
so terribly bereaved ; but the broad content 
and placid bonhomie appeared to be invin- 
cible. 

The proceedings of this day were begun 
by an announcement on the part of the 
counsel for the defense, which fell like a 
thunder- dap upon the court. Sir Lionel 
started, and all in the court involuntarily 
stretched forward their heads as though to 
see better the approach of the astonishing 
joccntrenoe which had been announced. 

The announcement was simply this, that 
any further proceedings were useless, since 
the mipsing man himself had been found, 
and was to be produced forthwith. There 
had been no murder, and the body that had 
been found most be that of some person un- 
known. 

Shortly after a group entered the halL 

First came Frederick Dalton, known to 
the court as ** John Wiggins.'' He still bore 
traces of his recent illness, and, indeed, was 
not fit to be out of his bed, but he had 
dragged himself here to be present at this 
momentous scene. He was terribly emaci- 
ated, and moved with difficulty, supported 
by Mrs. Dunbar, who herself showed marks 
of suffering and exhaustion almost equal to 
his. 

But after these came another, upon whom 
all eyes were fastened, and even Edith's gaze 
was drawn away from her father, to whom 
she had longed to fly so as to sustain his 
dear form, and fixed upon this new-comer. 

Dudleigh ! The one whom she had known 
as Mowbray. Dudleigh ! 

Yes, there he stood. 

Edith's eyes were fixed upon him in speech- 
less amaxement. 

It was Dudleigh, and yet it seemed as 
though it could not be Dudleigh. 

There was that form and there was that 
face which had haunted her for so long a 
time, and had been associated with so many 
dark and terrible memories — the form and 
the fiice which were so hateful, which never 
were absent from her thoughts, and intruded 
even upon her dreams. 

Yet upon that iaioe there was now some- 
thing which was not repulsive even to her. 
It was a noble, spiritual face. Duclleigh's 
features were remarkable for their faultless 
outline and symmetry, and now the expres- 



sion was in perfect keeping with the beauty 
of physical form, for the old hardness had 
departed, and the deep stamp of sensuality 
and selfishness was gone, and the sinister 
look which had once marred those features 
could be traced there no more. 

It was thinner than the face which Edith 
remembered, and it seemed to her as if it 
had been worn down by some illness. If 
so, it must have been the same cause which 
had imparted to those features the refine- 
ment and high bearing which were now vis- 
ible there. There was the same broad brow 
covered with its clustering locks, the same 
penetrating eyes, the same square, strong 
chin, the same firm, resolute mouth, but here 
it was as though a finer touch had added 
a subtle grace to all these ; for about that 
mouth there lingered the traces of gentleness 
and kindliness, like the remnant of sweet 
smiles; the glance of the eye was warmer 
and more human ; there was also an air of 
melancholy, and over all a grandeur of bear- 
ing which spoke of high breeding and con- 
scious dignity. 

This man, with his earnest and even mel- 
ancholy face and lofty bearing, did not seem 
like one who could have plotted so treach- 
erously against a helpless girl. His aspect 
filled Edith with something akin to awe, and 
produced a profound impression upon the 
spectators. They forgot the hatred which 
they had begun to feel against Dudleigh in 
the living presence of the object of their 
hate, and looked in silence first at Edith, 
then at the new-comer, wondering why it 
was that between such as these there could 
be imy thing less than mutual affection. 
They thought they could understand now 
why she should choose him as a husband. 
They could not understand how such a hus- 
band could become hateful. 

In all the court but one object seemed to 
attract Dudleigh, and that was Edith. His 
eyes had wandered about at first, and finally 
had rested on her. With a glance of pro- 
foundest and most gentle sympathy he look- 
ed at her, conveying in that one look enough 
to disarm even her resentment. She under- 
stood that look, and felt it, and as she look- 
ed at him in return she was filled with won- 
der. 

Could such things be f she thought. Was 
this the man who had caused her so much 
suffering, who had blasted and blighted the 
hopes of her life f or, rather, had the man 
who had so wronged her been transformed 
to this f Impossible I As well m igh t a fiend 
become changed to an arohangeL And yet 
here he was. Evidently this was Dudleigh. 
She looked at him in speechless bewilder- 
ment. 

The proceedings of the court went on, and 
Dudleigh soon explained his disappearance. 
As he spoke his voice eon finned the fact that 
he was Dudleigh; but Edith listened to it 
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with the same feelings which had been ex- 
cited by his face. It was the same Yoice, 
yet not the same ; it was the yoice of Dud- 
leigh, bat the coldness and the mockery of 
its intonations were not there. Could he 
have been playing a devil's part all along, 
and was he now coming out in his tme char- 
acter, or was this a folse part T No ; what- 
ever else was false, this was not — ^that ex- 
pression of face, that glance of the eye, those 
intonations, oonld never be feigned. So Edith 
thought as she listened. 

Dudleigh's explanation was a simple one. 
He had not been very happy at Dalton Hall, 
and had concluded to go away that night 
for a toor on the Continent. He had left so 
as to get the early morning train, and had 
traveled on without stopping until he reach- 
ed Palermo, from which he had gone to dif- 
fidrent places in the interior of Sicily, which 
he mentioned. He had climbed over the 
gate, because he was in too much of a hurry 
to wake the porter. He had left his valise, 
as he intended to walk. He had, of course, 
left his dog at Dalton, because he couldn't 
take him to the Continent. He had forgot- 
ten his watch, for the reason that he had slept 
longer than he intended, and dressed and 
went off in a great hurry. The pocket-book 
which he left was of no importance— con- 
tained principally memoranda, of no use to 
any but himself. He had no idea there would 
have been such a row, or he would not have 
gone in such a hurry. He had heard of this 
for the first time in Sicily, and would have 
come at once, but, unfortunately, he had an 
attack of fever, and could not return before. 

Nothing could have been more natural 
and frank than Dudleigh's statement. A 
few questions were asked, merely to satisfy 
public curiosity. Every one thought that a 
trip to Sicily was a natural enough thing for 
one who was on such bad terms with his 
wife, and the suddenness of his resolution 
to go there was sufficient to account for the 
disorder in which he had left his room. 

But all this time there was one in that 
court who looked upon the new-comer with 
far different feelings than those which any 
other had. 

This was Sir Lionel Dudleigh. 

He had heard the remark of the counsel 
that Dudleigh had returned, and looked to- 
ward the door as he entered with a smile on 
his face. As he saw Dudleigh enter he start- 
ed. Then his face turned ghastly white, and 
his Jaw fell. He clutched the railing in front 
of him with both hands, and seemed fasci- 
nated by the sight. 

Near him stood Mrs. Dunbar, and Dalton 
leaned on her. Both of these looked fixedly 
at Sir Lionel, and noticed his emotion. 

At the sound of Dudleigh's voice Sir Lio- 
nel's emotion increased. He breathed heav- 
ily. His face turned purple. His knuckles 
turned white as he grasped the railing. Sud- 



denly, in the midst of Dudleigh's remarks, ha 
started to his feet, and seemed about to say 
something. Immediately in front of him 
were Dalton and Mrs. Dunbar. At that in- 
stant, as he rose, Mrs. Dunbar laid her hand 
on his arm. 

He looked at her with astonishment. He 
had not seen her before. She fixed her sol- 
emn eyes on him — ^thoee eyes to which had 
come a gloom more profound, and a sadness 
deeper than before. But Sir Lionel stared 
at her without recognition, and impatiently 
tried to shake off her hand. 

" Who are you f" he said, suddenly, in a 
trembling voice — for there was something 
in this woman's fiice that suggested startling 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Dunbar drew nearer to him, and in a 
whisper that thrilled through every fibre of 
Sir Lionel's frame, hissed in his ear, 

"/ am your wife — and here i» my brother 
Frederick F 

Over Sii* Lionel's face there came a flash 
of horror, sudden, sharp, and overwhelming.* 
He staggered and shrank back. 

** Claudine !" he murmured, in a stifled 
voice. 

" Sit down," whispered Lady Dudleigh — 
now no longer Mrs. Dunbar — " sit down, or 
you shall have to change plaees with Pied- 
crick's daughter." 

Sir Lionel swayed backward and forward, 
and appeared not to bear her. And now his 
eyes wandered to Dalton, who stood gazing 
solemnly at him, and then to Dudleigh, who 
was still speaking. 

" Who is that f ' he gasped. 

" Your son !" said Lady Dudleigh. 

At this instant Dudleigh finished. Sir 
Lionel gave a terrible groan, and flung up 
his arms wildly. The next instant he feU 
heavily forward, and was caught in the arms 
of his wife. A crowd flew to his assistance, 
and he was carried out of court, followed by 
Lady Dudleigh. 

There was a murmur of universal sympa- 
thy. 

"Poor Sir Lionel! He has been heart- 
broken, and the Joy of his son's safety is too 
much." 

After this the proceedings soon came to 
an end. 

Edith was free ! 

Dalton tried to get to her, but in his weak- 
ness sank upon a seat, and looked imploring- 
ly at his daughter. Seeing this, Dudleigh 
sprang to his assistance, and gave his arm. 
Leaning heavily upon this, Dalton walked 
toward Edith, who was already striving to 
reach him, and, with a low cry, caught her 
in his arms. 

Sir Lionel had been taken to the inn, 
where Lady Dudleigh waited on him. Aft- 
er some time he recovered his senses, and 
began to rally rapidly. It had been feitf^d 
that it was apoplexy, bnt>, fortunately finr U^ 
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sufferer, it turned oat to be nothing so sen- 
ooa as that. After this Lady Dadbigh was 
left alone with her hasband. 

Ten years of separation lay between these 
two — a separation undertaken from causes 
that still existed to alienate them beyond 
the hope of reconciliation. Yet there was 
much to be said ; and Lady Dudleigh had 
before her a dark and solemn purpose. 

On the next day Sir Lionel was able to 
drive out. Lady Dudleigh seemed to have 
constituted heraelf his guardian. Sir Lionel's 
fiice and expression had changed. The easy, 
careless bonhomie, the placid content, the 
serene joyousness, that had once character- 
ized him, were gone. In the place of these 
there came an anxious, watchful, troubled 
.look — the look of a mind ill at ease — the 
furtive glance, the clouded brow. It was as 
though in this meeting Lady Dudleigh had 
communicated to her husband a part of that 
expression which prevailed in her own face. 

Sir Lionel seemed like a prisoner who is 
attended by an ever-vigilant guard — one 
who watches all his movements, and from 
whom he can not escape. As he rolled along 



in his carriage, the Black Care of the poet 
seemed seated beside him in the person of 
Lady Dudleigh. 

While Sir Lionel thus recovered from the 
sudden shock which he had felt, there was 
another who had endured a longer and se- 
verer course of suffering, and who had ral- 
lied for a moment when his presence was re- 
quired, but only to sink back into a relapse 
worse than the illness from which he had 
begun to recover. This was Frederick Dal- 
ton, who had crawled fix>m his bed twioe-^ 
once to his daughter's prison, and once to 
the scene of her trial. But the exertion 
was too much, and the agitation of feel- 
ing to which he had been subject had over- 
whelmed him. Leaning heavily on Dud- 
leigh, and also on Edith, he was taken by 
these two to his carriage, and thence to the 
inn ; but here he could walk no further. It 
was Dudleigh who had to carry him to his 
room and lay him on his bed — and Dudleigh, 
too, who would intrust to no other person 
the task of putting his prostrate form in 
that bed. Dudleigh's own father was lying 
in the same house, but at that moment^ 
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whatever were his motives, Dalton seemed 
to have strooger claims on his filial daty, 
and Edith had to wait till this unlooked-for 
nurse had tenderly placed her father in his 
bed. 

The doctor, who had found Sir Lionel's 
case so trifling, shook his head seriously over 
Frederick Dalton. Dudleigh took up his 
station in that room, and cared for the pa- 
tient like a son. The day passed, and the 
night, and the next morning, but Dalton 
grew no better. It was a strange stupor 
which aflTected him, not like paralysis, but 
arising rather from exhaustion, or some af- 
fection of the brain. The doctor called it 
congestion. He lay in a kind of doze, with- 
out sense and without suffering, swallowing 
any food or medicine that might be offered, 
but never noticing any thing, and never an- 
swering any questions. His eyes were closed 
at all timeS; and in that stupor he seemed to 
be in a state of living death. 

Edith's grief was profound ; but in the 
midst of it she could not help feeling won- 
der at the unexpected part which Dudleigh 
was performing. Who was he that he should 
take so large a part in the care of her father f 
Yet so it was ; and Dudleigh seemed to think 
of nothing and see nothing but that old man's 
wasted and prostrate form. 

For the present, at least, departure from 
the inn was of course out of the question. 
Edith's position was a very distressing one. 
Every feeling of Jier heart impelled her to 
be present at her father's bedside, but Dud- 
leigh was present at that same bedside ; and 
how could she associate herself with him 
even there f At first she would enter the 
room, and sit quietly by her father's bedside, 
and on such occasions Dudleigh would re- 
spectfully withdraw ; but this was unpleas- 
ant, and she hardly knew what to do. 

Two or three days thus passed, and on the 
third Dudleigh requested an interview, to 
ask her, as he said, something about ''Mr. 
Wiggins" — for this was the name by which 
Mr. Dalton still was called. This request 
Edith could not refuse. 

Dudleigh entered with an air of profound 
respect. 

** Miss Dalton," said he, laying emphasis 
on that name, '' nothing would induce me to 
intrude upon you but my anxiety about your 
father. Deep as your affection for him may 
be, it can hardly be greater than mine. I 
would gladly lay down my life for him. At 
the same time, I understand your feelings, 
and this is what I wish to speak about. I 
would give up my place at his bedside al- 
together if you wished it, and you should 
not be troubled by my presence ; but I see 
that yon are not strong enough to be sole 
nurse, or to undertake the work that would 
be required of you, and that your own affeo- 
tioii for him would impose upon you. You 
yourself are not strong, and you must take 



care of yourself for his sake. I will not, 
therefore, give up to you all the care of your 
father, but I will absent myself during the 
afternoon, and yon will then have exclusive 
care of him." 

Edith bowed without a word, and Dud- 
leigh withdrew. 

This arrangement was kept up, and Edith 
scarcely saw Dudleigh at all. She knew, 
however, that his care for her father was 
incessant and uninterrupted. Every thing 
that could possibly be needed was supplied ; 
every luxury or delicacy that oould be 
thought of was obtained ; and not only were 
London physicians constantly coming up, 
but from the notes which lay around, she 
judged that Dudleigh kept up a constant 
correspondence with them about this case. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

SIR UONKL AND HIS "KEEPER." 

Sir Lionel, who had come to this placo 
with the face that indicated a mind at peaoe, 
thus found himself suddenly confronted by 
a grim phantom, the aspect of which struck 
terror to his heart. That phantom was 
drawn up from a past which he usually did 
hot care to remember. Now, however, he 
coald not forget it. There was one by his 
side to remind him of it always — one who 
had become his guard, his Jailer — in fact, his 
keeper — a word which signifies, better than 
any other the attitude which was assumed 
by Lady Dudleigh. For the feeling which 
Sir Lionel had toward her was precisely like 
that which the lunatic has toward his keep- 
er, the feeling that this one is watching 
night and day, and never relaxes the terri- 
ble stare of those vigilant eyes. There are 
those who on being thus watched would 
grow mad ; and Sir Lionel had this in addi- 
tion to his other terrors — this climax of them 
all, that upon him there was always the mad- 
dening glare of his " keeper's" eyes. Terri- 
ble eyes were they to him, most terrible — 
eyes which he dax^ not encounter. They 
were the eyes of his wife — a woman most in- 
jured ; and her gaze reminded him always 
of a past full of horror. That gaze he oould 
not encounter. He knew without looking 
at it what it meant. He felt it on him. 
There were times when it made his flesh 
crawl, nor could he venture to face it. 

A few days of this reduced him to a state 
of abject misery. He began to fear that he 
was really growing mad. In that case he 
would be a fit subject for a " keeper." He 
longed with unutterable longing to throw 
off this terrible restraint ; but he oould not 
and dared not. That woman, that ** keep- 
er," wielded over him a power which he 
knew and felt, and dared not defy. It was 
the power that arises from the knowledge 
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of aeerets of life and death, and^her knowl- 
edge placed bis life in her hands. 

This woman was inflexible and inexora- 
ble. She had suffered so mach that she had 
no pity for his present sufferings. These 
seined trivial to her.. She show^ agrand, 
strong, self- sufficient nature, which made 
ber bis superior, and put her above the reach 
€^ any influences that he might bring. He 
could remember the time when she was a 
£ur tffed gentle young girl, with her will all 
subject to his ; then a loving bride with no 
thought apart froni him ; but now years of 
BuffiBring and self-discipline had transform- 
ed her to this, and she came back to him an 
inexorable Fate, an avenging Nemesis. 

Yet Sir Lionel did not give up all hope. 
He oould not drive her away. He could not 
fly away from her, for her watch was too 
vigilant ; but he hoped for some chance of 
secret flight in which, if he once escaped, he 
might find his way to the €k>ntinent. With 
something of that cunning which character- 
izes the insane, and which, i>erhaps, is bom 
ci the presence of a ''keeper,'' Sir Lionel 
watched his opportunity, and one day near- 
ly succeeded in effecting his desire. 

That day Lady Dudleigh was in her broth- 
er's room. Sir Lionel had waited for this, 
and had made his preparations. When she 
had been gone for a few minutes, he stole 
softly ' out of his room, passed stealthily 
down the back stairs of the inn, and going 
out of the back-door, reached the rear of the 
house. Here there was a yard, and a gate 
that led out to a road at the end of the 
houses A carriage had been in waiting here 
tor about an hour. Sir Lionel hurried across 
the yard, passed through the gate, and looked 
for the cfUTiage. 

He took one glance, and then a deep oath 
escaped him. 
In the carriage was Lady Dudleigh. 
How she could have detected bis flight he 
could not imagine, nor did he now care. She 
had detected it, and had followed at once to 
circumvent him. She must have gone down 
the front stairs, out of the front -door, and 
reached the carriage before him. And there 
she was! Those hateful eyes were fixed on 
him — he felt the horrid stare — he cowered 
beneath it. He walked toward her. 

" I thought I would go out too," said she. 
Sir Lionel said not a word. He felt too 
much ashamed to turn back now, and was 
too politic to allow her to see any open ^igns 
that he was in frill flight ; so he quietly got 
into the carriage, and took his seat by her 
side. 

Whipping up the horses, he drove them 
at a headlong rate of speed out through the 
streets into the connUy. His whole soul 
was full of mad fury. Rage and disappoint- 
ment together excited his brain to madness ; 
and the fierce rush of the impetuous steeds 
was in accordance with the excitement of 



his mind. At length the horses themselves 
grew fatigued, and slackened their pace. 
Sir Lionel still tried to urge them forward, 
but in vain, and at last he flung dovm the 
whip with a corse. 

" 111 not stand this any longer!" he cried, 
Tehemently, addressing his ''keeper," but 
not looking at her. 

"What!" said she. 

"This style of being dogged and tracked 
and watched." 

" You allude to me, I suppose," said Lady 
Dudleigh. "At any rate, you must allow 
that it is better to be tracked, as you call it, 
by me, than by the officers of the law." 

" I don't care," growled Sir Lionel, gath- 
ering courage. " HI not stand this style of 
thing any longer. FU not let them have it 
all their own way." 

"I don't see what you can do," said Lady 
Dudleigh, quietly. 

"Do!" cried Sir Lionel, in a still more 
violent tone— "do! PU tell you what I'll 
do. I'll fight it out." 

"Fight!" 
. "Yes," cried Sir Lionel, with an oath. 
" Every one of you— -every one. Every one 
without a single exception. Oh, you needn't 
think that Fm afraid. I've thought it all 
over. You're all under my power. Yes — 
ha, ha, ha ! that's it. Fve said it, and I 
say what I mean. Yon thought that I was 
under your power. Your power! Ha, ha, 
ha! That's good. Why, you're all under 
mine — every one of you." 

Sir Lionel spoke wildly and yehemently, 
in that tone of feverish excitement which 
marks a madman. It may have been the 
influence of his " keeper," or it may have 
been the dawniogs of actual insanity. 

As for Lady Dudleigh, she did not lose 
one particle of her cold-bloodedness. She 
simply said, in the same tone, 

"Howf 

" How f Ha, ha! Do you think Fm go- 
ing to tell y&u t That's my secret. But stop. 
Yes ; I don't care. Fd Just as soon tell as 
not. You can't escape, not one of yon, un- 
less you all fly at once to the Continent, or 
to America, or, better yet, back to Botany 
Bay. There youll be safe. Fly! fly! fly! 
or else," he suddenly added, in a gloomy 
tone, " youll all die on the gallows ! every 
one of yon, on the gallows! Ha, ha, ha! 
swinging on the gallows! the beautiful gal- 
lows!" 

Lady Dudleigh disregarded the wildness 
of his tone, or perhaps she chose to take 
advantage of it, thinking that in his excite- 
ment he might disclose his thoughts the 
more unguardedly. 

" You can do nothing," she said. 

"Can't I, thought" retorted Sir Lionel. 
" You wait. First, there's Dalton." 

" What can you do with him t" 

" Arrest him," said Sir Lionel. " What is 
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he f An outlaw ! An escaped convict ! He 
lives under an assumed name. He must go 
back to Botany Bay — that is, if he isn't 
hanged. And then there's that pale-faced 
devil of a daughter with her terrible eyes." 
He paused. 

" What can you do to herf 

''Her! Arrest her too/' cried Sir LioneL 
" She murdered my boy — my son — my Leon. 
She must be hanged. Ton shall not save 
her by this trick. No I she must be hanged, 
like her cursed iather." 

A shudder passed through Lady Dodleigh. 

Sir Lionel did not notice it. He was too 
much taken up with his own vengeful 
thoughts. 

'' Yesy" said he, ''and there's that scoun- 
drel Reginald." 

"Reginald!" cried Lady Dudleigh, in a 
stem voice. " Why do you mention him f " 

" Oh, he's one of the same gang," cried Sir 
Lionel. "He's playing their game. He is 
siding against his father, as he always did, 
and with his brother's murderers. He shall 
not escape. I will avenge Leon's death on 
all of you ; and as for him, he shall suffer V\ 

It was with a strong effort that Lady 
Dodleigh restrained herself. But she suc- 
ceeded in doing so, and said, simply, as be- 
fore, 

"Howt" 

" Arrest him !" cried Sir LioneL " Arrest 
him too. He is guilty of peijury ; and if 
he doesn't hang for it, hell go back again to 
Botany Bay with that scoundrel with whom 
he sides against me — ^his own fitther — and 
against his brother." 

" Are there any more f asked Lady Dud- 
leigh, as Sir Lionel ended. 

"More! Yes," he said. 

"Who!" 

" You !" shouted Sir Lionel, with a voice 
of indescribable hate and ferocity. He turn- 
ed as he spoke, and stared at her. His wild 
eyes, however, met the calm, cold, steady 
glance of those of his " keeper," and they fell 
before it He seized the whip aod began to 
lash the horses, crying as he did so, '* You ! 
yes, you ! you ! most of all !" 

" What can you do to me f " asked Lady 
Dudleigh. 

" You t Arrest you." 

" What have I done f ' 

" You f You have done every thing. You 
have aided and abetted the escape of an out- 
law. You have assisted him in his nefari- 
ous occupation of Dalton Hall. You have 
aided and abetted him in the imprisonment 
of Dal ton's brat. You have aided and abetted 
him in the murder of my boy Leon. You 
have — " 

'^ Stop !" cried Lady Dudleigh, in a stem, 
commanding voice. " You have been a vil- 
lain always, but you have never been so 
outspoken. Who are you f Do you know 
what happened ten years ago f ' 



" What f. asked Sir LioneL "Do you 
mean Dalton's forgery, and his assassination 
of that — that banker fellow f " 

Lady Dudleigh smiled grimly. 

"I am glad that you said that," said she. 
" You remove my last scruple. My brother's 
wrongs have well-nigh maddened me ; but 
I have hesitated to bear witness against my 
husband, and the fitther of my children. I 
shall remember this, and it will sustain me 
when I bear my witness against yoa«in a 
court of law." 

"Met" said Sir Lionel. "Met Wit- 
ness against me T You can not. No one will 
believe you." 

"It will not be only your wife," said she, 
" though that will be something, but your 
own self^ with your o¥ni hand." 

" What do you mean f " 

" I mean what you know very well — ^your 
letter which you wrote to Frederick, inclos- 
ing your forged check." 

"I never forged a check, and I never 
wrote a letter inclosing one!" cried Sir Li- 
oneL "Dalton forged that letter himself; 
if there is such a letter. He was an accom- 
plished forger, and has suffered for it." 

" The letter is your own," said Lady Dud- 
leigh, " and I can swear to it." 

" No one will believe you," cried Sir Li- 
onel. " You shall be arrested for pexjnry." 

Lady Dudleigh gave another grim smile, 
and then she added, " There is that ikfoUsM 
cross. You forget that." 

"What Maltese cross f" said Sir LioneL 
"I never had one. That wasn't mine; it 
was Dalton's." 

" But I can swear in a court of law," said 
Lady Dudleigh, "that this Maltese cross was 
yaurSf and that it was given to you by me as 
a birthday gift." 

" No one will believe you !" cried Sir Li- 
onel ; " no one will believe you !" 

"Why notf Will they refuse the oath 
of Lady Dudleigh t" 

" I can show them that you are insane," 
said Sir Lionel, with a chuckle at the idea, 
which seemed to him like a sudden inspira- 
tion. 

" You will not be able to show that Regi- 
nald is insane," said she. 

"Reginald!" 

"Yes, Reginald," repeated Lady Dudleigh. 
"Reginald knows that Maltese cross, and 
knows when I gave it to you. He too wUl 
be ready to swear to that in a court of law 
whenever I tell him that he may do so." 

" Reginald f" said Sir Lionel, in a gloomy 
voice. " Why, he was — a child then." 

"He was sixteen years old," said Lady 
Dudleigh. 

This mention of Reginald seemed to crush 
Sir LioneL He was silent for a long time. 
Evidently he had not been prepared for this 
in his plans for what he called a "fight." 
He sat in moody silence therelore. Once or 
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twice he stole » fhrliye glance at her, and 
threw upon her a look which she did not 
aee. It was a look full of hate and malig- 
nancy, while at the same time there was 
an expression of satisfaction in his face, as 
though he had oonceiTed some new plan, 
which he intended to keep a secret all to 



CHAPTER XUV. 

LADT DUDLEIOH'S DECISION. 

DuRiNO the remainder of that drive noth- 
ing was said hy either. Sir Lionel had hii 
own thonghts, which, whatever they were, 
appeared to give him a cM-tain satisfaction, 
and his brow was more nncloaded when they 
reached the inn than it had been ever since 
the day of the trial. Evidently the new de- 
sign which he had conceived, luid which re- 
mained nnnttered in his mind, was very sat- 
isfisctory to him. 

That evening he himself began the con- 
versation with Lady Dndleigh, a thing which 
he had not before done. 

"Ife all very well," said he, "for you to 
carry on yonr own plans. Ton may carry 
them on and welcome. I won't prevent 
yon ; in fMt, I cant. If s no use to deny it ; 
Tm in your power. You're determined to 
crush me, and I must be crushed, I suppose. 
Ton are going to show to the world the 
strange spectacle of a wife and a son rising 
up against a husband and father, and swear- 
ing his life away. You will lead on, and 
Reginald will follow. This is the educa- 
tion that you have given him — it is to end 
in parricide. Very well; I must submit. 
Wife, slay your husband ! mother, lead your 
son to parricide! Of course yon comfort 
your conscience with the plea that you are 
doing justice. In the French Revolution 
there were wives who denounced their hus- 
bands, and sons who denounced their futhers, 
in the name of 'humanity,' and for the good 
oi the republic. So go on. See that Justice 
be done. Come on yourself to assassinate 
your husband, and bring on your parricide ! 
Take sides with those who have murdered 
your son — the son whom you bore to me, 
and once loved! Unsex yourself, and be- 
eome a Fury! It is useless for me to make 
resistance, I suppose ; and yet, woman ! wife ! 
mother! let me tell you that on the day 
when you attempt to do these things, and 
when your son stands by your side to help 
you, there will go up a cry of horror against 
you from outraged humanity V 

At this Lady Dndleigh looked at him, 
who, as usual, averted his eyes; but she 
made no reply. 

** Bring l^m on !" said Sir Lionel — ** your 
son — my son — the parricide! Do your 
worst. But at the same time allow me to 
inform yon, in the mildest manner in the 



world, that if I am doomed, there is no rea- 
son why I should go mad in this infernal 
hole. What is more, I do not intend to 
stay here one single day longer. I'm not 
going to run away. That is impossible; 
you keep too sharp a look-out altogether. • 
Vm simply going away from this place of 
horrors, and I rather think ni go home. Fll 
go home — ^yes, home. Home is the place for 
me — Dndleigh Manor, where I first took you, 
my true wife — ^that is the place for me to be 
in when you come to me, you and your son, 
to hand me over, Judas-like, to death. Yes, 
I'm going home, and if you choose to accom- 
pany me, why, all that I can say is, Fll have 
to bear it.'' 

" I'll go," said Lady Dndleigh, laconically. 

"Oh, of course," said Sir Lionel, "quite a 
true wife ; like Ruth and Naomi. Whither 
thou goest, I will go. You see, Fm up in 
my Bible. Well, as I said, I can not pre- 
vent you, and I suppose there is no need for 
me to tell you to get ready." 

Whether under these bitter taunts Lady 
Dndleigh writhed or not did not at all ap- 
pear. She seemed as cool and calm as ever. 
Perhaps she had so schooled her nature that 
she was able to repress all outward signs of 
emotion, or perhaps she had undergone so 
much that a taunt could have no sting for 
her, or perhaps she had already contemplated 
and familiarized herself with all these possi- 
ble views of her conduct to such an extent 
that the mention of them created no emo- 
tion. At any rate, whatever she felt. Sir 
Lionel saw nothing. 

Having dischai^ed this shot. Sir Lionel 
went to his desk, and taking out writing 
materials, began to write a letter. He wrote 
rapidly, and once or twice glanced furtively 
at Lady Dndleigh, as though he was fearful 
that she might overlook his writing. But 
there was no danger of that. Lady Dnd- 
leigh did not move from her place. She did 
not seem to be aware that he was writing 
ataU. 

At length Sir Lionel finished, and then he 
folded, sealed, and addressed the letter. He 
finished this task with a face of supreme sat- 
isfaction, and stole a look toward Lady Dud- 
leigh, in which there was a certain cunning 
triumph very visible, though it was not seen 
by the one at whom it was directed. 

" And now," said he, waving the letter 
somewhat ostentatiously, and speaking in a 
formal tone, in which there was an evident 
sneer — " and now. Lady Dndleigh, I have 
the honor to inform yon that I intend to go 
out and post this letter. May I have the 
honor of yonr company as far as the post- 
office, and back f " 

Lady Dudleigh rose in silenoe, and hastily 
throwing on her things, prepared to follow 
him. Sir Lionel waited with mocking ik>- 
liteness, opened the door for her to pass out 
first, and then in company with her went to 
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the post-office, where he mailed the letter, 
and returned with the smile of satisfaction 
still upon his face. 

Early on the next morning Lady Dudleigh 
saw her son. He had watched all that night 
• by Dalton's bedside, and seemed pale and 
exhausted. 

'< Reginald,'' said Lady Dudleigh, <<Sir 
Lionel is going away." 

« Going awayf repeated Reginald, ab- 
sently. 

" Yes ; back to Dudleigh Manor." 

Reginald looked inquiringly at his moth- 
er, but said nothing. 

*^ I intend," said Lady Dudleigh, " to go 
with him." 

"Youf 

"Yes." 

Reginald looked at her mournfully. 

** Have you done any thing with him yet t" 
he asked. 

Lady Dudleigh shook her head. 

" Do you expect to do any thing T" 

"I do." 

" I'm afraid yon will be disappointed." 

"I hope not. I have at least gained a 
hold upon him, and I have certainly worked 
upon his fears. If I remain with him now I 
hope in time to extort from him that confes- 
sion which will save us all from an addition- 
al sorrow ; one perhaps as terrible as any we 
have ever known, if not even more so." 

" Confession I" repeated Regin aid. " How 
is that possible T He will never confess — 
never. If he has remained silent so long, 
and has not been moved by the thought of 
all that he has done, what possible thing can 
move him f Nothing but the actual presence 
of the law. Nothing but force." 

" Well," said Lady Dudleigh, " it is worth 
trying — ^the other alternative is too terrible 
Just yet. I hope to work upon his fears. I 
hope to persuade him to confess, and fly from 
the country to some place of safety. Fred- 
erick must be righted at all hazards, and I 
hope to show this so plainly to Sir Lionel 
that he will acquiesce in my proposal, con- 
fess all, save Frederick, and then fly to some 
place where he may be safe. If not, why, 
then we can try the last resort. But oh, 
Reginald, do you not see how terrible that 
last resort is f — I against my husband, you 
against your father — both of us bringing 
him to the gallows ! It is only the intolera- 
ble sense of Frederick's long-sufferings that 
can make me think of doing so terrible a 
thing. But Frederick is even now in dan- 
ger. He must be saved ; and the question 
is between the innocent and the guilty. I 
am strong enough to decide differently from 
what I did ten years ago." 

"Oh, I know—I feel it all, mother dear," 
said Reginald; "but at the same time I 
don't like the idea of your going away with 
him — alone." 

" Why not f 



" I don't like the idea of your putting your- 
self in his power." 

"His power!" 

"Yes, in Dudleigh Manor, or any other 
place. He is desperate. He will not shrink 
from any thing that he thinks may save him 
from this danger. You will be his chief dan- 
ger : he may think of getting rid of it. He 
is unscrupulous, and would stop at noth- 
ing." 

" Oh, as for that, he may be desperate, but 
what can he possibly do f Dudleigh Manor 
is in the world. It is not in some remote 
place where the master is superior to law. 
He can do no more harm there than he can 
here." 

"The man," said Reginald, "who for all 
these years has outraged honor and Justice 
and truth, and has stifled his own oonscienoe 
for the sake of his comfort, must by this 
time be familiar with desperate deeds, and 
be capable of any crime. I am afraid, moth- 
er dear, for you to trust yourself with him." 

"Reginald," said Lady Dudleigh, "you 
speak as though I were a child or a school- 
girl. Does he seem now as though he could 
harm me, or do I seem to be one who can 
easily be put down T Would y<m be afrvid 
to go with him f 

" I— afraid f That is the very thing that 
I wish to propose." 

"But you could not possibly have that 
influence over him which I have. You might 
threaten, easily enough, and come to an open 
rupture, but that is what I wish to avoid. I 
wish to bring him to a oonfeesioD, not so 
much by direct threats as by various con- 
straining moral influences." 

"Oh, as to that," said Reginald, "I have 
no doubt that you will do far better than I 
can ; but at the same time I can not get rid 
of a fear about your safety." 

"And do you really think, Reginald, that 
I would be less safe than you T or, from what 
you know of me, should you suppose that I 
have much of that woman's weakness about 
me which might make me an easy prey to 
one who wished to do me harm f 

" I know well what you are, mother dear," 
said Reginald, taking her hand tenderly in 
both of his. " You have the tenderness of a 
woman and the courage of a man ; but still 
I feel uneasy. At any rate, promise me one 
thing. You will let me know what you are 
doing." 

" I do not promise to write regularly," said 
Lady Dudleigh, " but I do promise to write 
the moment that any thing happens worth 
writing about." 

"And if you are ill, or in daogerf said 
Reginald, anxiously. 

" Oh, then, of course I shall write at once. 
But now I must go. I shall not see you again 
for some time. Good-by." 

Lady Dudleigh kissed her son tenderly as 
she said this, and left him, and Reginald re- 
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tamed to his place hy Frederick Dalton's 
bedside. 

That same day, shortly after this inter- 
view, Sir Lionel and Lady Dndleigh drove 
away firom the inn, m route for Dndleigh 
Manor. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

LADY DUDLEIGH IS SHOWN TO HER ROOM. 

ArrsR driving for about a mile Sir Lionel 
and Lady Dndleigh took the train, securing 
a compartment to themselves. 

Daring this part of the journey Sir Lionel's 
face lost much of that gloom which of late 
had pervaded it, and assumed an expres- 
sion whieh was lees dismal, though not 
quite like the old one. The old look was 
one of serene and pUund content, an air of 
animal comfort, and of easy-going self-in- 
dulgence ; but now the expression was more 
restless and excited. There was a certain 
knowing look — a leer of triumphant cun- 
ning— coiubined with a tendency to chuckle 
over some secret purpose which no one else 
knew. Together with this there was inces- 
sant restlessness; he appeared perpetually 
on the look-out, as though dreading discov- 
ery; and he alternated between exultant 
noids of his head, with knowing winks at 
vacancy, and sudden sharp furtive glances 
at his companion. Changed as Sir Lionel's 
mood was, it can hardly be said that the 
change was for the better. It would have 
been obvious even to a more superficial ob- 
server than that vigilant " keeper" who ac- 
companied him that Sir Lionel had lost his 
self- poise, and was in rather a dangerous 
way. Lady Dndleigh must have noticed 
this ; but it made no difference in her, save 
that there was perhaps a stonier lustre in 
her eyes as she turned them upon him, and 
a sharps vigilance in her attitude. 

In this way they rode on for several 
hours ; . and whatever Sir Lionel's plans 
might have been, they certainly did not in- 
volve any action during the journey. Had 
he been sufficiently violent he might have 
made an assault upon his companion in the 
seclusion of that compartment, and effectu- 
ally prevented any trouble ever arising to 
hiin from her. He might have done this, 
and made good his escape in the confusion 
of some station. But no such attempt was 
made ; and so in due time they reached the 
place where they were to get out. 

**This is the nearest station to Dndleigh 
Manor," said Sir Lionel, gayly. " This road 
has been made since your time." 

Lady Dndleigh said nothing, but looked 
around. She saw nothing that was familiar. 
A neat wayside station, with the usual plat- 
form, was nearest ; and beyond this arose 
trees which concealed'the view on one side, 
while on the other there were fields and 



hedges, and one or two houses in the dis- 
tance. It was a commonplace scene, in a 
level sort of country, and Lady Dndleigh, 
after one short survey, thought no more 
about it. It was just like any other way- 
side station. 

A common - looking hack, with a rather 
ill-dressed driver, was waiting, and toward 
this Sir Lionel walked. 

" This," said he, 'Ms the Dndleigh coach. 
It isn't so grand an affair as it used to be ; 
bat my means have dwindled a good deal 
since your day, you know, and I have to 
economize — ^yes — ^ha, ha, ha!^-economise— 
queer thing too, isn't it T Economizing — 
ha, ha, ha!" 

Sir Lionel's somewhat flighty manner was 
not at all congenial to Lady Dndleigh, and 
she treated him as the vigilant " keeper" al- 
ways treats his flighty prisoner — that is, 
with silent patience and persistent watch- 
fulness. 

In a few minutes they were both seated 
inside the coach, and were driving away. 
The coach was a gloomy one, with windows 
only in the doors. The rest was solid wood- 
work. These windows in the doors were 
small, and when let down were scarcely large 
enough for one to put his head through. 
When sitting down it was impossible for 
Lady Dndleigh to see the road. She could 
see nothing but the tops of the trees, be- 
tween which the sky appeared occasionally. 
She saw that she was driving along a road 
which was shaded with trees on both sides ; 
but more than this she could not see. 

They drove for about an hour at a moder- 
ate pace, and during this time Sir Lionel pre- 
served that same peculiar demeanor which 
has already been described, while Lady Dnd- 
leigh maintained her nsuaJ silent watchful- 
ness. 

At length they stopped for a moment. 
Voices sounded outside, and then Lady Dnd- 
leigh saw that she was passing through a 
gateway. Thinking that this was Dud- 
leigh Manor, she made no remark, but calm- 
ly awaited the time when she should reach 
the house. She did not have to wait long. 
Sooner than she expected the coach stopped. 
The driver got down and opened the door. 
Sir Lionel sprang out with surprising agili- 
ty, and held out his hand politely to assist 
his companion. She did not accept his offer, 
but stepped out without assistance, and look- 
ed around. 

To her surprise, the place was not Dnd- 
leigh MAUor at all, but one which was en- 
tirely different, and quite unfamiliar. It 
was a brick house of no very great size, 
though larger than most private houses, of 
plain exterior, and with the air of a public 
building of some sort. The grounds about 
were stiff and formal and forbidding. The 
door was open, and one or two men were 
standing there. It did not look like an inn, 
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and yet it certainly was not a private resi- 
denoe. 

''I haye to stop here. for a little while,'' 
said Sir Lionel, '' to see a friend on business. 
We are not half-way to Dndleigh Manor yet ; 
it's farther than yon think." 

He tnmed and went np the steps. Lady 
Dndleigh looked aronnd once more, and then 
follow^ him. The men at the head of the 
steps looked at her cnrionsly as she went 
in. She took no notice of them, howeyer, 
bnt walked past them, looking calmly be- 
yond them. 

On entering the house she saw a bare 
hall coyered with slate-colored oil-cloth, and 
with a table against the wall. A gray-head- 
ed man came out of one of the rooms, and 
adyanced to meet Sir Lionel, who shook 
hands with him yery cordially, and whisper- 
ed to him a few words. The gray-headed 
man wore spectacles, was clean shayen, with 
a double chin, and a somewhat sleek and oily 
exterior. 

** Lady Dndleigh," said Sir Lionel, leading 
the gray-headed man forward by the amr, 
** allow me to make you acquainted with my 
particular friend. Dr. Leonard Morton." 

Lady Dudleigh bowed slightly, and Dr. 
Morton made a profound obeisance that 
seemed like a caricature of politeness. 

'< Will yon haye the kindness to walk up 
stairs f said he, and led the way, while the 
others followed him. Ascending the stairs, 
they reached a large room at the back of the 
house, which was famished in the same stiff 
and formal way as the hall below. Oyer the 
mantel-piece hung an engraying, somewhat 
faded out, and on the table were a Bible and 
a pitcher of water. 

The doctor politely handed Lady Dudleigh 
a chair, and niade one or two remarks about 
the weather. 

" Sir Lionel," said he, "if Lady Dndleigh 
will excuse us for a few moments, I should 
like to speak with yon in priyate." 

"Will yon haye the kindness, Lady Dnd- 
leigh," asked Sir Lionel, " to excuse us for a 
few moments f We shall not leaye you long 
alone. And here is a book — an inyaluable 
book — with which you may occupy your 
time." 

He said this with such exaggerated polite- 
ness, and with such a cunning leer in his 
eyes, that his tone and manner were most 
grotesque ; and as he concluded he took up 
the large Bible with ridiculous solemnity. 

Lady Dudleigh merely bowed in silence. 

"A thousand thanks," said Sir Lionel, 
turning away; and thereupon he left the 
room, followed by the doctor. Lady Dud- 
leigh heard their footsteps descending the 
Btairs, and then they seemed to go into some 
roam. 

For some time she forgot all abont him. 
The place had at first surprised her, bnt she 
gaye it little thought. She had too much 



to think of. She had before her a task which 
seemed almost impossible ; and if she failed 
In this, there was before her that dread al- 
tematiye which Sir Lionel had presented to 
her so plainly. Other things too there were 
besides her husband — connected with all 
who were dearest to her — ^her brother, per- 
haps, dying before he had accomplished his 
work; her son so mysteriously murdered; 
her other son awaiting her command to as- 
sist in bringing his father to death. Besides, 
there was the danger that eyen now might 
be impending oyer these — the daxtger of dis- 
coyery. Sir Lionel's desperate threats mi^t 
haye som&meaning, and who could tell how 
it might result if he sought to carry out thoae 
threats f 

Brooding oyer such thonghts as these, she 
forgot about the lapse of time, and at last 
was roused to herself by the entrance of a 
woman. She was large and coarse and fit. 
At the door stood another woman. 

"Your room's ready, missus," said the 
woman, bluntly. 

Lady Dudleigh rose. 

" I don't want a room," said she. " I in- 
tend to go in a few minutes." 

"Anyway, ye'd better come to your room 
now, and not keep us waitin'," said the 
woman. 

" Yon needn't wait," said Lady Dudleigh. 

" Come along," said the woman, impatient- 
ly. " It's no use stayin' here all day." 

Lady Dudleigh felt annoyed at this inso- 
lence, and began to think that Sir Lionel 
had run away while she had foigotten about 
him. She said nothing to the women, but 
walked toward the door. The two stood 
there in the way. 

" I will go down," said she, hanghtily, 
" and wait below. Oo and tell Sir Lionel." 

The women stared at one another. 

" Sir Lionel Dudleigh," said Lady Dud* 
leigh, " is with Dr. Morton on business. Tel] 
him that I am tired of waiting, or take me 
to the room where he is." 

" Oh yes, 'm," said one of the women ; and 
sa3ring this, she went down stairs. 

In a few moments Dr. Morton came up, 
followed by the women. The two men who 
had been standing at the door came into the 
hall, and stood there at the foot of the stairs. 

"Where is Sir Lionel f was Lady Dud- 
leigh's first words. 

The doctor smiled blandly. 

"Well, he has just gone, you know; but 
hell soon be back-^h yes, quite soon. You 
wait here, and yon may go to your room." 

He spoke in an odd, coaxing tone, as 
though he were addressing some fretful 
child whom it was desirable to humor. 

" Gk>ne !" exclaimed Lady Dudleigh. 

" Yes, but he'll soon be back. You needn't 
wait long. And these women will take you 
to your own room.* You'll find it yery 
pleasant." 
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" I have no room here/' said Lady Dnd- 
leigh, haughtily. ** If Sir Lionel has gone, I 
shall go too ]** and with these words she tried 
to moye past the woman who was in front 
of her. But the woman wonld not roove, 
and the other woman and the doctor stood 
there looking at her. All at once the tmth 
dawned upon her, or a part of the tmth. 
She had heen bronght here, and they wonld 
keep her here. Who they were she conld 
not imagine, but their faces were not at all 
prepossessing. 

<*0h, it's aU right,'' said the doctor, in a 
smooth Toice. "Yon shall go to-morrow. 
Well send for Sir Lionel." 

'<Dr. Morton," said Lady Dndleigh, sol- 
emnly, "beware how yon detain me. Let 
me go, or yon shall repent it. I don't know 
what yonr motive is, bnt it will be adanger- 
OQS thing for yon. I am Lady Dndleigh, 
and if yon dare to interfere with my moye- 
ments yon shall suffer." 

" Oh yes, oh yes," said the doctor. " Yon 
aie Lady Dndleigh. Oh, of course. And 
now come, Lady Dndleigh; you shall be 
treated Just like a lady, and have a nice 
room, and — " 

"What do you mean f cried Lady Dnd- 
leigh, indignantly. " This insolence is in- 
sufferable." 

"Oh yes," said the doctor; "it 01 be aU 
right, yon know. Come, now ; go like a good 
lady to your room." 

"Are yon madf exclaimed Lady Dnd- 
leigh, in amazement. 



The doctor smiled and nodded. 

" What do you intend to do f " asked Lady 
Dudleigh, restraining herself with a strong 
effort. 

" Oh, nothing ; we shall put you in a nice 
room, you know — all so pleasant — for you 
are not Tcry well ; and so, Susan, you Just 
take the lady's hand, and, Martha, yon take 
the other, and we'll i^ow her. the way to her 
room." 

At this each of the women seised one of 
Lady Dudleigh's hands quickly and dex- 
trously, the result of long practice, and then 
they diew her out of the room. Lady Dud- 
leigh resisted, but her strength was useless. 
She was dragged along helplessly, while all 
the time the doctor walked after her, prat- 
tling in his usual way about "the nice room," 
and how "comfortable" she would find it. 
At length they reached a room, and she was 
taken in. One of the women entered with 
her. Lady Dudleigh looked around, and 
saw that the waUs were bare and white- 
washed ; the floor was uncarpeted ; an iron 
bedstead and some simple furniture were 
around her, and a small grated window gave 
light. 

It looked dreary enough, and sufficiently 
prison-like to appall any one who might be 
thus suddenly tlurust in there. Lady Dnd- 
leigh sank into a chair exhausted, and the 
woman began to make her bed. 

" My good woman," said Lady Dudleigh, 
anxious to get some clew to her position, 
" can yon tell me what all this means f 
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<< Sure it's all for the good of yoar health/' 
said the woman. 

"ButrmnotilL" 

"No, not to say ill; but the body's often 
all right when the mind's all wrong.'' 

" "nie mind f There's nothing the matter 
with my mind. Dr. Morton has been de- 
ceived. He would not dare to do this if he 
knew it." 

" Sure, now, it's nothing at all, and ye'll 
be well soon." 

At these simple words of the woman Lady 
Dndleigh began to understand the situation. 
Tliis must be a lunatic asylum, a private 
one. Sir Lionel had brought her here, and 
told the doctor that she was insane. The 
doctor had accepted his statement, and had 
received her as such. This at once account- 
ed for his peculiar mode of addressing her. 

" There's a mistake," said Lady Dudleigh, 
quietly. [^ Dr. Morton has been deceived. 
Let me see him at once, please, and I will 
explain. He does not know what a wrong 
he is doing. My good woman, I am no more 
mad than you are." 

" Dear, dear I" said the woman, going on 
placidly with her work; "that's the way 
they all talk. There's not one of them that 
believes they're mad." 

" But Fm not mad at all," said Lady Dnd- 
leigh, indiguant at the woman's obtuseness. 

" There, there ; don't you go for to excite 
yourself," said the woman, soothingly. " But 
I s'pose you can't help it." 

" So this is a mad-house, is it f " said Lady 
Dudleigh, gloomily, after a pause. 

" Well, 'm, we don't call it that ; we call 
it a 'sylum. It's Dr. Morton's 'sylum." 

"Now see here," said Lady Dudleigh, 
making a tiesh effort, and trying to be as 
cool as possible, "I am Lady Dudleigh. I 
have been brought here by a trick. Dr. 
Morton is deceived. He is committing a 
crime in detaining me. I am not mad. Look 
at me. Judge for yourself Look at me, 
and say, do I look like a madwoman f 

The woman, thus appealed to, good-na- 
turedly acquiesced, and looked at Lady 
Dudleigh. 

" 'Deed," she remarked, "ye look as though 
ye've had a deal of sufferin' afore ye came 
here, an' I don't wonder yer mind give 
way." 

" Do I look like a madwoman f" repeated 
Lady Dudleigh, with a sense of intolerable 
irritation at this woman's stupidity. 

" 'Deed, then, an' I'm no judge. It's the 
doctor that decides." 

" But what do you say f Come, now." 

" Well, then, ye don't look very bad, ex- 
ceptin' the glare an' glitter of the eyes of 
ye, an' yer foncies." 

" Fancies f What fancies f 

" Why, yer fancies that ye're Lady Dnd- 
leigh, an' sdl that about Sir Lionel." 

Lady Dudleigh started to her feet. 



"What!" she exclaimed. "Why, I am 
Lady Dudleigh." 

"There, there I" said the woman, sooth- 
ingly; "sure I forgot myself. Sure ye are 
Lady Dudleigh, or any body else ye like. 
It's a dreadful invei|^' way ye have to 
trap a body the way ye do." 

At this Lady Dudleigh waa in despair. 
No further words were of any avail. The 
woman was determined to humor her, and 
assented to every thing she said. This 
treatment was so intolerable that Lady Dud- 
leigh was iifraid to say any thing for fear 
that she would show the excitement of her 
feelings, and such an exhibition would of 
course have been considered as a fresh proof 
of her madness. 

The woman at length completed her task, 
and retired. 

Lady Dndleigh was left alone. She knew 
it all now. She remembered the letter 
which Sir Lionel had written. In that he 
had no doubt arranged this plan with Dr. 
Morton, and the coach had been ready at 
the station. But in what part of the conn- 
try this place was she had no idea, nor could 
she know whether Dr. Morton was deceived 
by Sir Lionel, or was his paid employ^ in 
this work of villainy. His face did not 
give her any encouragement to hope for 
either honesty or mercy from him. 

It was an appalling situation, and she 
knew it. All the horrors that she had ever 
heard of in connection with private asylums 
occurred to her mind, and deepened the ter- 
ror that surrounded her. All the other cares 
of her life — the sorrow of bereavement, the 
anxiety for the sick, the plans for Frederick 
Dalton — all these and many others now ojk 
pressed her till her brain sank under the 
crushing weight. A groan of anguish burst 
from her. 

" Sir Lionel's mockery will become a re- 
ality," she thought. " I shall go mad !" 

Meanwhile Sir Lionel had gone away. 
Leaving Lady Dudleigh in the room, he had 
gone down stairs, axid after a few hurried 
words with the doctor, he left the house and 
entered the coach, which drove back to the 
station. 

All the way he was in the utmost glee, rub- 
bing his hands, slapping his thighs, chuck- 
ling to himself, laughing and cheering. 

"Ha, ha, ha 1 ha, ha, ha I" he laughed. 
"Outwitted! The keeper — the keeper 
caught! Ha, ha, ha! Why, shell never 
get out — ^never! In for life, Lionel, my 
boy ! Mad T Why, by this time she's a rav- 
ing maniac! Ha, ha, ha! She swear against 
me ! Who'd believe a madwoman, an idiot, 
a lunatic, a bedlamite, a maniac — a howling, 
frenzied, gibbering, ranting, raving, drivel- 
ing, maundering, mooning maniac f And 
now for the boy next — ^the parricide! Ha, 
ha, ha! Arrest himf No. Shut him up 
here — ^both — with my friend Morton — ^both 
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of thtiin, mother and eon, the two — ^ha, hs, 
ha ! — wltneases I One maniac ! two maniacs t 
and then I shall go mad with Joy, and come 
here to live, and there shall he tAree mamaa I 
Ha, ha, ha I ha, ha, ha-a-a-a-a-a-a !'' 

Sir Lionel himself seemed mad now. 

On leaving the coach, howerer, he became 
calmer, and taking the first train that camo 
ap, resumed his joamey. 



JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 



JOAXPH .mODMAM DXAXK. 

JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, the author 
of The Culprit Fay and the hitherto un- 
published poems appended to this paper, 
was born in the city of New York August 7, 
1795, the year that gave birth to the eccen- 
tric poet Percival, and the accomplished au- 
thor of Swallow Barn and Hortmhoe Robin- 
torn. His ancestors were among the earliest 
of the Pilgrim Fathers — ^not a bad geneal- 
ogy for the American who celebrated in pa- 
triotic song the glory of the starry ** flag of 
the free." John Drake, of Devonsbire, a kins- 
man of the redoubtable rover of the seas, Sir 
Francis, a member of the Council of Plym- 
outh, and one of the original company estab- 
lished by Qaeen Elizabeth's successor to the 
English crown for settling New England, 
came to Boston in the summer of 1630, ac- 
companied by jseveral sons, and soon after 
settled at East Chester, in the State of New 
York, where the family acquired a large es- 
tate, bounded on one side by the beautiful 
Bronx, whose attractions were described by 
their gifted descendant. Jonathan Drake, 
the poet's father, and a lineal descendant of 
the member of the Plymouth company, was 
a colonel in the Revolntionary army, who, 
after the war, married Miss Hannah Lan- 
D, the daughter of Effingham Laurence, 
Tec. XLIX.-Na S89.-5 



of Flushing, a highly respectable Long Isl- 
and family, with as ancient an Americau an- 
cestry as the Drakes. 

The poet was an pnly son, one of four 
children, who, early bereaved of their par- 
ents, were subjected to many of the pains 
and privations incident to poverty and- the 
loss of their natural protectors. It was aft- 
er their death that he wrote, at the early age 
of fifteen: 

** Home ! sacrod name, at thy endearing soand 
What forms of rarlBhed pleasnrea hover roand ! 
What long-lost bliaaea,- moomed, alas! in vain, 
Awakened memoiy gives my sonl again I 
Joys mine no more, yet aweeter, dearer still 
Than all that wait me in this world of ilL 
Thon gnawing canker In misfortune's breast. 
Is this thy beam to soothe a wretch to rest? 
No, 'tia the light that glimmecB on a tomb, 
To add a deeper horror to the gloom. 
Sad is the homeless heart: and mine hath known 
Neglects cold blasts nnpltied and alone; 
I meet no eye that, softening, rests on mine. 
No hand whoso heart-warm pressare says 'Tls 

thine r 
No Up whose smile a ready welcome bears, 
No heart to share my joys and soothe my cares." 

Drake was by nature and birth a gentlo- 
•man, noble, generous, and ambitious, and 
possessed with an implicit confidence from 
childhood that by patient perseverance he 
could surmount every obstacle, and replace 
his family in the position to which it was en- 
titled. Like his sisters Caroline and Louise, 
he was a poet from childhood. The few an- 
ecdotes of his early years which have been 
preserved in the memories of surviving con- 
temporaries include an incident which oc- 
curred when he was seven years of age. 
Having been pnuished for some childish of- 
fense, and imprisoned in a portion of the gar- 
ret shut off by wooden bars, which had orig- 
inally inclosed the place as a wine closet, 
his eldest sister stole up stairs to observe 
how he bore his punishment, and found Joe 
pacing the apartment with something like 
a sword on his shoulder, watching an incon- 
gruous heap on the floor, in the character of 
Don Quixote at his vigils over the armor in 
the church. At the same early age his ideas 
gleaned from books sought living shapes be- 
fore him in the world. A hard-drinking 
squire who resided near the house of a rela- 
tive was dubbed '' Tarn 0*Shanter,'' while a 
small boy of his acquaintance, named Oscar, 
was entitled '< Little Fingal." His strait- 
ened circumstances did not prevent the pre- 
cocious boy from picking up a tolerable En- 
glish education, some Uttle knowledge of 
Latin and French, and avast amount of 
general information. He possessed a re- 
markably retentive memory, that held fast 
like hooks of steel, and he was then and al- 
ways a great reader, resembling the hero 
of WaverUjf in " driving through the sea of 
books like a vessel without pilot or rudder." 

At the age of five Drake composed highly 
admired conundrums, and at ten wrote some 
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promising Javenile poems — '' the flight of a 
noble hM for the first time essaying his 
own wings'' — spring-time memorials of gen- 
ius. « 

At fbnrteen Drake wrote The Mocking-Bird, 
and The Poet and the Presenif a portion of 
which fhmished the oonolnding passage of 
Leon in the published volume of his poems. 
Foot years later he abandoned merchandise, a 
fellow-clerk states, ''fix)m a distaste for bnsi- 
ness," and began the study of medicine with 
Drs. Bruce and Bomayne. It was at this 
time, at the age of eighteen, that Drake and 
Halleck first met. In the summer of 1812 
James E. De Kay, then a medical student 
pursuing his studies at Guilford, became 
acquainted with Miss Halleck, the belle of 
that ancient and enterprising New England 
town, who, before his return to New York, 
gave him a letter of introduction to her 
brother, who had the year preyious gone, in 
Connecticut phraseology, " a-tradin' down to 
York." During the winter of 1812-13 Drake 
and Halleck were introduced by De Kay, and 
from a little incident which occurred while 
the three young men were sailing on New 
York Bay, in the spring of 1813, the party 
became warmly attached friends. It was a 
sunny afternoon, afber a shower, when Hal- 
leck, in the course of a oonyersation on the de- 
lights of another world, fancifully remarked 
that " it would be heayen to lounge upon the 
rainbow and read Tom CampbeU." Drake 
was delighted with the thought, and from 
that time they maintained a deyoted friend- 
ship, only severed by death. When the young 
and handsome physician was married, in the 
sunmier of 1816, to a daughter of the eminent 
and opulent ship-buUder, Henry Eckford, of 
New York, it was Halleck who officiated as 
groomsman ; when he went to Europe with 
his accomplished wife, it was to his brother 
poet that he addressed several amusing po- 
etical epistles; when their daughter and 
only child was bom, she was christened 
Halleck ; when the pulsations of his gentle 
heart were daily growing fbebler, it was his 
faithfhl friend "Pitz" who, with more than 
a brother's love, soothed his dying pillow ; 
and when the grave had forever closed over 
Drake, and his sorrowing friend had said, as 
Sir Walter Scott did when standing by the 
last resting-place of Johnny Ballantyne, 
''There will be less sunshine for me here- 
after," it was tiie same sorrow - stricken 
friend who wrote those exquisitely touch- 
ing lines so familiar to the English-speaking 
world, and which will ever continue to be 
among Halleok's and Drake's most enduring 
monuments. 

One of Drake's resorts in the days when 
he and Halleck were in '' the sugar and cot- 
ton line" was the residence of Colonel Rus- 
sell, whose cook was celebrated for her suc- 
cotash, a dish of which the young poets were 
extravagantly fond. It is, however, ques- 



tionable whether the com and beans of wEich 
it was compounded would have had sufficient 
attraction to draw them there so often had 
there not been domiciled under the hospita- 
ble roof of the venerable and gallant colonel 
certain young ladies — two fair Elizas — 
whose charms were celebrated by both of 
the admiring poets. Another of their haunts 
was the house of Mrs. Peter Stuyvesant, with 
whose nephew, Egerton Winthrop, Drake 
was afterward a fellow -pupil under Drs. 
Bruce and Romayne. The residence, long 
since destroyed, stood in the neighborhood 
of St. Mark's Church, with a beautiful lawn 
and gardens extending to the East River. 
They si»ent many happy hours in the old 
mansion, and often during their visits would 
take fishing-rods and proceed to Burnt Mill 
Point, near what is now Tenth Street. On 
one of these excursions, as a venerable con- 
temporary reports, Drake had a nibble, when, 
giving a sudden jerk, he lost his fish, but, 
singular to say, brought up a beautiful bass 
whose tail had accidentally come in eontaot 
with his hook. <' There, Fitz," shouted the 
elated embryo doctor, " Pve caught a striped 
bass t" '' No, no, Joe." answered Halleck, " I 
should say that he caught himself." 

In alluding to the wonderful growth of 
the city, Halleck, a few years ago, remarked 
to the writer that in Drake's days his New- 
Yeai's calls were all, with a single exception, 
made below Canal Street. " Now, I suppose, 
you young gentlemen would decline visiting 
any one who did not live above Bleecker." 
The exceptional call was made upon Mrs. 
Stuyvesant ; ** and," said Mr. Halleck, << her 
residence was considered so remote that we 
always took a carriage to go there on New- 
Year's Day. She lived a few blocks south of 
the square which at present bears her name." 
On one occasion, upon entering the spacious 
mansion, the lady said to the poet, ** My heart 
is broken." "Who is the base deceiver f 
asked HaUeck. "AhP replied the discon- 
solate widow, "it's not that; but the au- 
thorities are about to open a street through 
my garden !" That street is First Avenue ; 
and since the poet's death the famous pear- 
tiee which stood on the comer of Thirteenth 
Street and Third Avenue — the last vestige 
of Mrs. Stuyvesant's garden — ^Drake's favor- 
ite resort, and one of the landmarks of old 
New York, has been swept away. 

Another of Drake's favorite haunts was 
the country-house of Henry Eckford, who 
resided several miles fh>m New York. It is 
now in the very centre of the city. His fine 
residence, the approach to which was by a 
beautifdlly shaded avenue, called Love Lane, 
stood near what is now Twenty-first Street, 
between Sixth and Seventh avenues. Dr. 
De Kay and Halleck were also frequent vis- 
itors, and the quartette was completed by 
Charles P. Clinch, then confidential seeire- 
tary to Mr. Eckford. Bfauy Jovial evoiiflga 
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were spent by these yocmg gentlemeii nnder 
the roof of the rich Scotch ship-bailder, and 
two of the number became his sons-in-law, 
6tiU another of Drake's resorts was Hont's 
Point, the residence of a relative, by whose 
family — the Hnnts — the property has been 
owned and oconpied, till quite recently, fbr 
two hundred years. The old Grange, still 
in good preservation, situated at the south- 
east extremity of the Great Planting Keck, 
called by the Vidians Quinnahung, was erect- 
ed in 1688 on a beautiftil point overlooking 
the East River, Flushing Bay, and Long Isl- 
and Sound. Drake and his almost insepara- 
ble companion on all such excursions some- 
times reached hunt's Point by taking the 
stage to West Farms, about two miles dis- 
tant, or drove out with Mr. Eckford's horses. 
Their usual eourse was, however, by hiring 
a small boat, which they rowed thero in the 
afternoon, rotuming to town the following 
morning. 

Langstaff's first appearance at Hunt's 
Point was described to me recently by a 
person who witnessed the amusing scene. 
It was on a summer evening in 1816 that 
the poets entered, followed by the eccentric 
apothecaiy, who was introduced by Drake 
to the lady of the house. She, in courteous 
terms, welcomed him to Hunt's Point, and 
expressed a hope that he was well. ''By 
heavens, madam, I am wellP was Lang- 
staff's roply, in a tremendously loud voice, 
which both exceedingly surprised and very 
greatly disconcerted the lady and her young 
£smals friends who were present, and who 
wero unacquainted with the new-comer's 
eeoentricities. Another of the ladies, who 
was an occasional visitor at Hunt's Point 
at that period, and who is now a resident 
of Philadelphia, said to the writer: ''We 
were always delighted to sA Mr. Halleck 
at Hunt's Point, as he would romain and 
entertain us, while Drake would be off in 
an old coat with his fishing-tackle ;" add- 
ing, "Drake used to sing to us, and Halleck 
would delight us with his poetical recita- 
tions and amusing anecdotes." 

The exquisite poem of The CuJptit Fay, on 
which Drake's reputation as a poet chiefly 
rests, was written in his twenty-first year, 
and not, as it has always been said, in the 
summer of 1819. The production of his 
dirf-^ceuvre arose out of a conversation in 
which he and his friends, Fenimoro Cooper, 
Fitz -Greene Halleck, and De Kay, wero 
speaking of the Scottish streams and their 
adaptation to the vses of poetry by their 
numerous romantic associations. Cooper 
and Halleck maintained that our AmMcan 
rivers frnnished no such capabilities, when 
Drake, who was fond of argument, took the 
opposite side of tiie question, and to make 
g^kod his position, produced, in three days. 
The OulpAt Faff. The scene is laid in the 
Highlands of the Hudson, but it is notice- 



able that the chief associations conjured up 
relate to the salt-water, Drake drawing his 
inspiration from a familiar haunt on Long 
Island Sound. In a manuscript copy of Tl^ 
Cvlprit, still in a good state of preservation, 
the author left a note ingeniously removing 
the difficulty: 

** The reader will find tome of the inhabitants of salt- 
water a little further op the Hudson than thej osoally 
trsTslybat notloo far for the parpens of poetiy." 

On another manuscript copy of the poem, 
now before me, in Halleck's handwriting, is 
the indoreement herewith appended : 

'*The following lines were written by Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, in New York, North America, Angnet, 
ISIS, and copied from the author's mannacript In Jan- 
nary, 1811, by Ftts-OrssM HaUeck." 

Writing to his sister, January 89, 1617, 
Halleck says: 

" I send yon herewith two manuscript poems, writ- 
ten t^ a friend of mine, Mr. Drake, whose naaae, 1 b^ 
Uere, I once mentioned to you. He is a young phyd^ 
dim, aboot twenty. The Culprit Fa^ was written, be- 
gan and finished, in three days. The copy yon have is 
from the original, without the least alteration. It is 
certainly the best thing of the kind in the English lan- 
guage, and is more strildngly original than I had sup- 
posed it possible for a modem poem to be. The other 
Linu were written to a lady after an erenlnglB ramble 
near a river, on whose opposite bank a band of mo- 
sic was playing. Tls a hackneyed sabiect, bat lie has 
given it beaaty and novelty. I will send yoa in a short 
rime some other pieces equally good — The poem waa 
written in August last, since which Its author has mai^ 
rled, and, as his wife's father is rich, I imagine he will 
write no more. He was poor, as poets of course al- 
ways are, and offered himself a sacrifice at the shrine 
of Hymen, to shun the ' pains and penalties* of pover- 
ty. I officiated as groomsman, though much against 
mywiU. His wife is good-natured, and loves him to 
distraction. He is, perhaps, the handsomest man in 
New York— a face like an angel, a form like an Apollo, 
and, as I weU know that his person was the true index 
of his mind, I felt myself during the ceremony as com- 
mitting a crime in aiding and assisting in such a sac- 
rifice.".... 

In a torn and tattered ft^gment of anoth- 
er letter, Halleck, in allusion to Drake, re- 
marks: 

'* Bven to the most common and trifling subjects he 
win give an interest wholly unexpected and unlooked 
for. His mannerof leading Shalopeare is tndqoe, and 
to the iMmhast of oar old friend Andent Pistol he 
will give a force beyond description. He has a taate 
for musfe, snd plays the flute admirably. As I owe to 
his acquaintance many a pleasant Itour, he lias become 
endeared to me, and I most apologias for dwelling so 
long on a picture the detaila of which are ao uninteiw 
estlng to one who has not seen the originaL** 

Drake's own description of himself, con- 
tained in half a doaen hitherto unpublished 
lines, entitled Moi-mSmef present a ludicrous 
contrast to his friend's enthusiastio encomi- 
ums. They are without date, but were pre- 
sumably written prior to his marriage, which 
placed him in affluent circumstances : 

** A comical mixture, half bad and half good. 
Who has skimmed over all things, and naught un- 
derstood; 
Too dull to be witty, too wild to be grave. 
Too poor to be honest, too proud for a knave^ 
In abort, a mere chaos, without form or rule. 
Who approaches to all things, but nearest a fboL** 
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Halleck's prediction, oontaiued in the let- 
ter to his Bister, would have probably proved 
trae. Drake would have written little if 
any more but for the purpose of inciting to 
poetic effort his iriend, of whose abilities he 
perhaps formed an exaggerated estimate, as 
expressed in the poem he addressed to Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, a few years after their re- 
markable friendship began in 1813. He was 
nobly ambitions for himself, but still more 
so for Halleck, to achieve poetic fcune, and 
often urged him to act on Sidney's gidlant 
and lofty motto, **Aut viam wveniam aut 
fadam." He also vainly advised him to 
abandon "Jacob Barker and business,'' and 
to embark upon the career of a man of let- 
ters — a calling which Carlyle has humorous- 
ly described as "an anarchic, nomadic, and 
entirely aerial and ill-conditioned profes- 
sion." Drake, in his spirited address to Hal- 
leck, says : 

" Are there no scenes to tooch the poet^ eonl T 
No deed of annn to wake the knrdly strain T 
Shall HadBon'S billows unregarded roll 7 
Has Warren fonght, Montgomery died In vain 7 
Shame I that while every moontaln stream and plain 
Hath theme for tmth'e proad voice or fancy*8 wand, 
No native bard the patriot harp hath ta'en. 
Bat left to min»trela of a foreign strand 

To sing the beantoooa scenes of nature's loveliest land. 

** Be these yoar fotore themes : no more resign 
The sonl of song to land yonr lady's eyes; 
Oo ! kneel a worshiper at nature's shrine ; 
For yoo her Adds are green and fair her skies ; 
For yon her rivers flow, her hills arise ; 
And wUl yon scorn them all, to poor forth tame 
And heartless lays of feigned or fancied aighs T 
Still will yon cload the muse, nor blush for shame 

To cast away renown, and hide yonr head from 
fameT** 

There can be no doubt that to Drake's in- 
fluence the world is more indebted than to 
any of Halleck's other associates for inciting 
him to produce some of his noblest strains, 
while we have evidence that the latter was 
inspired by the same generous ambition for 
Drake's fame, as shown by the following in- 
vocation to activity and exertion, which was 
addressed to him by Halleck some months 
before the invalid doctor sailed, in the spring 
of 1918, for Europe^ aooompanied by his wife 
and his friends Do Kay and Langstaff : 

'* Come, then, dear Joseph, come away ; 
TIs criminal to lose a day 

With talents bright as thine. 
Let indolence on beds of flowers 
Consnme the weary, lagginj? hours ; 

Aelim*$ Cfty nobltr JAm." 

A few days after Drake's return from his 
visit to Europe, of which unfortunately no 
memorials are preserved, with the exception 
of his humorous poetical epistles included in 
the life of Halleck, the young poets were 
spending a Sunday evening with Langstaff, 
who conducted a drug establishment in the 
basement of Drake's residence on the comer 
of Park Row and Beekman Street, the firm 
being Drake and Langstaff, when Drake, for 



his own and his friends' amusement, wrote, 
on the spur of the moment, several burlesque 
stanzas To Ennui, Halleck answering them 
in some lines on the same subject. They 
decided to send their productions, with oth- 
ers of a similar character, to Coleman, the 
editor of the Evening Fott. Drake accord- 
ingly sent three pieces of his own signed 
'^Croaker," a signature adopted from an 
amusing character in Goldsmith's comedy 
of The Good-natured Man, To the astonish- 
ment of the trio of friends, a paragraph ap- 
peared in the Post the day following, ac- 
knowledging their receipt, promising the in- 
sertion of the poems, pronouncing them i/o 
be the productions of superior taste and 
genius, and begging the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with the author. The lines To 
EnmU appeared March 10, 1819, and the oth- 
ers in almost daily succession, those written 
by Halleck being usually signed '' Croaker 
Junior," while those which were their joint 
composition generally bore the signature of 
"Croaker and Co." 

The remarks made by Coleman had excited 
public attention, and ** The Croakers" soon 
became a subject of conversation in drawing- 
rooms, bookstores, coffee-houses on Broad- 
way, and throughout the city ; they were, in 
short, a town topic. The two friends con- 
tributed other pieces, and when the editor 
again expressed great anxiety to be acquaint- 
ed with the writer, and used a style so mys- 
terious as to excite their curiosity, the liter- 
ary partners decided to call upon him, Drake 
and Halleck accordingly one evening went 
together to Coleman's residence in Hudson 
Street, and requested an interview. They 
were ushered into the parlor, the editor soon 
entered, the poets expressed a desire for a few 
moments' strictly private conversation, and 
the door beini^closed and looked, Drake said, 
" I am Croaker, and this gentleman is Croaker 
Junior." Coleman stared at the young men 
with indescribable and unaffected amaze- 
ment, at length exclaiming, " My God 1 1 had 
no idea that we had such talent in Amer- 
ica!" the delighted editor continuing in a 
strain of compliment and eulogy that put 
them both to the blush. Before taking their 
leave the poets bound Coleman to the most 
profound secrecy, and arranged a plan of 
sending the MS. and of reoeiving the proof 
in a manner that would avoid a possibility 
of the secret of their connection with " The 
Croakers" being discovered. The poems 
were copied from the original by Langstaff, 
that their handwriting should not betray 
them, and were either sent through the maU 
or delivered by Benjamin R. Winthrop, then 
a fellow-clerk with Halleck in the counting- 
house in Wall Street of the well-known 
Quaker merchant and banker, Jacob Barker, 
who died in December, 1871, at the age of 
ninety-four. 

Hundreds of imitations of " The Croaken'* 
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were daily received by the different editors 
of New York, to all of which they gave pub- 
licly one general answer, that they lacked 
the genius, spirit, and beauty of the orig- 
inals. Coleman showed one of the poets 
fifteen that he had received in a single 
morning, all of which, with a single excep- 
tion, were consigned to the waste-basket. 
The friends continued for several months to 
keep the city in a blaze of astonishment ; 
and it was observed by one of the editors 
** that so great was the wincing and shrink- 
ing at *The Croakers,^ that every person was 
on tenter-hooks ; neither knavery nor folly 
has slept quietly since our first commence- 
ment.'* 

In a letter to Miss Halleck, dated April 1, 
1S19, her brother writes: 

^Cuk yon bollere it, Maria, Joe and I hare becone 
antbore 7 We have tasted all the pleaaares and manj 
of the pains of literary fame and notoriety nnder the 
aMsmed name of 'The Croakers.* We hare had the 
coiia»Iadon of sesing and of heaciac ouMlTes ptaiaod, 
poiled, eologixed, execrated, and threatened as maoh, 
I believe I can say vrith tmtb, as any writers since the 
days of Janloa. The whole town has talked of noth- 
fag else for three weeks past; and eveiy newspq>er 
btm dooe oa the honor to mentkm as la aoMe way, 
either of praise or censure, bat all uniting in owning 

our talents and genius As Inck would have it, Joe 

was nnder the necessity of going to Albany, and I 
have been oompeUed to carry <» the war atone for tea 
days past, doling whkh time I fomlahed Coteman 
with one piece each day." 

Of this series of satirical and quaint 
chroniclee of New York life more than half 
» centnry ago, Halleck, in 1866, said that 
they were good-natured verses contributed 
anonymously to the columns of the New 
York Evening Post from March to Jupe, 1819, 
and occasionally afterward. The writers 
continued, like the author of Junius, the 
sole depositaries of their own secret, and 
apparently withal, with the miAstrel in 
Leyden's Scenes of Infancy , to 

"Save others* names, but leave their own unsung.^ 

The pieces were collected and surreptitious- 
ly published by some unknown person in a 
small 18mo pamphlet of thirty-sis pages, 
and sold for twenty-five cents. The title of 
the hrochnre was " Poems by Croaker ^ Croaker 
and Co.f and Croaker Junior, as published in 
the Eteninff Post. Published for the reader, 
New York, ISia** For a ragged and soiled 
copy of this pamphlet, issued in September, 
aoMl which appears to have been the prop- 
erty of Dr. Langstaff, a dealer in literary 
wares in Nassau Street had the modesty to 
demand of the writer the sum of five dol- 
lars. In 1860 the Bradford Club of New 
York issued a handsome quarto edition, and 
in 1968 they were included, with several un- 
published *^ Croakers," in an edition of Hal- 
leck's poems. In lieu of the original sig- 
natures the editor of the volume made 
known for the first time the respective au- 
thor of each poem, indicating cdso by the 



letters D. and H. the joint authorship of the 
literary partners, or, to quote Halleck's. fa- 
miliar words to the writer, that " we each 
had a finger in the pie.'' 

Whoever among the present generation 
would desire to learn something of the lead- 
ing men of the city and State, and of the 
social, scientific, and political events of a 
decade so interesting as that of 1619-29 in 
New York history, can not but be enlighten- 
ed, as well as greatly amused, by a perusal 
of these poems from the x>cns of two such 
well-informed and witty men as Drake and 
his friend. I trust, however, that no one 
will understand me as meaning that there is 
any matter interposed in the shape of prMs 
upon the affairs of that day, or that either 
of the poets was acquainted with the arcana 
imperii of that interesting period. 

The surviving partner of the poetical firm 
told the late Frederick S.Cozzens that after 
Drake's proposal to form a literary partner- 
ship, many of the " Croalcers" were written 
in this wise : he or Drake would fhmish a 
draft of a poem, and one or the other would 
suggest any alteration or enlargement of the 
idea, a closer clipping of the wings of fancy, 
a little epigrammatic spur upon the heel of 
a line. I doubt very much whether I have 
the right to. disclose the method by which 
poets work in their workshops, but as I am 
only repeating Halleck's ideas, I hold it to 
be no base betrayal of the craft. To show 
how delightful these Joint labors were to 
both of these illustrious men, Halleck told 
me that upon one occasion, Drake, after writ- 
ing some stanzas, and getting the proof from 
the printer, laid his cheek down upon the 
lines he had written, and, looking at his 
fellow-poet with beaming eyes, said, "Oh, 
Halleck, isn't this happiness I" 

The American Flag, Drake's best-known 
poem, written in his own house between the 
20th and 2Sth of May, 1819, originally con- 
cluded with the following lines : 

** As fixed as yonder orb divine, 

That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled, 
Shall thy proud stars repplendent shine, 
The guard and gloiy of the world.** 

These not satisfying their author, he said, 
'* Fitz, can't you suggest a better stanza f " 
Whereupon Halleck sat down and wrote on 
the spur of the moment the lines, which 
Drake immediately accepted, and incorpo- 
rated in his most popular poem : 

" Forever float that standard aheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us T" 

Drake's nephew, C. Graham Tillou, to whom 
I am indebted for much of the original mat- 
ter contained in this paper, is the fortunate 
possessor of the first draft of the poem. 
The four concluding lines are stricken out, 
and immediately below, in Halleck's hand- 
writing, are added the lines commencing 
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" Forever float/' etc. When the poem was 
first published it was introdaced by Cole- 
man, the editor of the Post, with the follow- 
ing remarks : " Sir Philip Sidney said, as 
Addison teUs as, that he never could read 
the old ballad of Chevy Chd»e without feeling 
his heart beat within him as at the sound 
of a trumpet. The following lines, which 
are to be ranked among the highest inspira- 
tions of the muse, will suggest similar asso- 
ciations in the breast of the gallant Amer- 
ican officer." 

Another of the literary recreations of the 
young poeis " in those happy days when we 
only lived to laugh/' as HaUeck remarked to 
the writer, was the composition of sermons 
in answer to the Calvinistic discourses of 
Dr. Cox, then attaining considerable celeb- 
rity as an eloquent and promising divine. 
These sermons were delivered to a less nu- 
merous if not a lees appreciative audience, 
consisting usually of Pe Kay and Langstaff. 
Unfortunately their manuscripts, which 
might have made a migestic volume, to be 
entitled Drakes and JSalleck's Sermms, were 
not preserved. Alas that they should be 
lost to an admiring posterity I 

Drake's physician, alarmed by his premon- 
itory symptoms of consumption, advised rid- 
ing, even to the extent of a horseback jour- 
ney to New Orleans. The poet, although 
manifesting little anxiety about his health, 
and remarking to a friend, in reference to 
certain dietary restrictions, that when he 
sat down at the table the doctor's direc- 
tions were forgotten, as a favorite dish, how- 
ever hurtful in theory, could not be resisted, 
was at length prevailed upon to spend the 
winter in the South. A lady who sojourned 
for several months at the poet's residence 
during his absence informs me that he wrote 
alternately to Mrs. Drake and to Halleck, 
and that his letters and others' from New 
Orleans concerning the invalid's health were 
eagerly sought after by his troops of friends, 
who would besiege the house for news on 
the arrival of letters. Drake returned from 
Louisiana, where he enjoyed the tender and 
loving attentions of his sister Louise, then 
the wife of Judge Nichols, in the spring, fa- 
tally smitten with consumption. He linger- 
ed during the summer, growing daily weak- 
er and weaker, and constantly ministered to 
by De Kay, Halleck, and Langstaff. The 
attachment displayed by the latter was ex- 
tremely touching. For several months ho 
continued daily, and occasionally as often 
as three or four times each day, to go up 
stairs from the shop to Drake's bedside, and 
say, with tears in his eyes, and with the ten- 
derness of a girl, ** My dear Joe, is there not 
something I can get for you f or, ** Can't I 
do any thing for you, Joe t" And the inva- 
lid would make him happy by devising some 
trifling commission for his affectionate ad- 
mirer to execute. 



Drake died September 21, 1820, his frame 
^' weak as a broken wave," but his mental 
faculties clear and unimpaired, his smile as 
sweet and his eyes as bright as in his beat 
days. When he first reposed in death, as 
I learn by a MS. from the pen of the poet's 
brother-in-law, the late Baucis R. TiUou, 
<< a circumstance occurred which, in super- 
stitious times, would have established the 
idea that he was peculiarly a child of heav- 
en. At midnight of the day he died the sky 
was quite cloudless ; myriads qf bright stars 
glittered there ; and, like a glowing ball, the 
moon hung in the azure heavens, eclipsed, 
shrouded in a dark veil — an elegant type, a 
token of sympathy for the departure of a 
spirit once so warmly its votary." He was 
buried at Hunt's Point ; and as Halleck re- 
turned from the funeral, he said to Do Kay, 
'^ There will be less sunshine for me hereaft- 
er, now that Joe is gone." The inimitable 
monody on Drake by his literary partner has 
I>erhaps never been equaled for beauty and 
tenderness, as it has been surpassed in pop- 
ularity by but few, if any, American poems. 
A low jnonnment of black marble, surmount- 
ed by a quadrangular pyramid, rises above 
the grave where the poet's remains have re- 
posed for fifty-three years. The inscription 
is on one side, and reads thus: "Sacred to 
the memory of Joseph Rodman Drake, M.D., 
who died September 21, 1820. 

"None knew him bat to loTe hln, 
None named him bat to praiee." 

These lines were afterward slightly varied 
and improved \>j their author, and now read : 

"None knew thee bnt to loTe thee, 
Nor named thee but to praiee." 

When Drake was on his death-bed, at his 
wife's request Dr. De Kay collected and cop- 
ied all his poems which could be found, and 
took them to him. "See, Joe," said he, 
"what I have done." "Bum them," said 
the dying poet; "they are valueless." A 
fastidious s^eotion of her other's poems was, 
however, made in October, 1835, by the po- 
et's daughter and only child, who fitly dedi- 
cated the volume toFitz-Greene Halleck, who 
was onoe solicited by a publisher to write a 
memoir of Drake, but declined. He remarked 
to a friend, in alluding to the subject, " What 
could I say about a young poet whose un- 
eventful career was closed at twenty-five t 
I should necessarily have been as brief as 
Steevens, whose life of Shakspeare was con- 
pressed, as you remember, into some half 
dozen lines." 

Something more than a score of years aft- 
er Drake's death, Halleck, in an epistle to a 
lady who was assoeiated with their happiest 
hours at Hunfs Point, said: 

** Gone are the days of sunny weather 
(t quote remembered words), when we 
'Berded in poetry* tocether. 
And frightened leaves from off their trM^ 
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With declamation loud and k>ng, 
From epic sage and merry song, 

And odes and madrigals and sonnets, 
Tm aU the birds within the wood, 
▲ad people of the oeighhorhood, 

Said we*d 'a bee In both oor bonnets.' 
And be* sat listening— he the most 
Honored and loved, and early lost- 
He to whose mlnd*s brief boyhood hour 
Was blended, by the marvelons power 

That Heaven-ecnt genlos gave^ 
The green blade with the golden grain, 
Alas! to bloom and beard In Tain, 
Sheafed roond a sick-room% bed of pain. 

And garnered to the grave." 

'' A man that is yoimg in yean may be old 
in hofim,'' remarlu Baoon, ** if he hare loet 
no time ; hnt that happeneth rarely." Meae- 
nred by sneh a standard, judged by what he 
did, Drake's li£B was longer than that of many 
a man w^o attains the allotted threescore 
and ten. It is perhaps idle now to speculate 
as to what his poetic genins could have pro- 
duced had he been spared to the world like 
Dana and Bryant and Longfellow, or even 
to the age attained by his poetic favorites, 
Bums and Byron. Many of his poems were 
left unfinished, unong the number one en- 
titled Leon^ clearly manifesting his knowl- 
edge of the hnman heart The first part of 
this incomplete work appeared in the pub- 
lished Tolume of Drake's poems ; the second 
part — afragment — is appended to this paper, 
and is now printed for the first time. 

LBON.— Past H. 
"IW eMHM of trM |0T» MT«r did na ■meoth.** Bkthftart. 
1 WMB. I had a small seclnded spot. 
Sons wild-wood dell and bower-enshaded grot. 
Where never glimpse of human face jvas seen. 
And none bnt fairy feet have trod the green, 
That with one tnistlng friend who loved me well. 
Unseen, unknown, I might forevw dwell ; 
And, far from woman's spell, sequestered move 
B^ond the donbts, the fears, the crimes, the woes, 

of love. 
Poor son of sorrow, child of sighs and tears. 
Bom to wild hopes, and nnrsed to wilder fears. 
Short are the joys that glad thy weeptog «yee 
As ratobow tints that vanish while they rise. 
Glimpses of heaven that only serve to show 
Tbe doable deepness of snoceeding woe. 
Oh, why, sweet cherab of celestial birth. 
In mercy sent to light and warm the earth. 
Why are thy par]>osed gifts forever lost. 
Crashed by cold prudence, or to passion tossed 7 
Still the warm hearts that bend to thy contnd 
Most bend to sorrow, or to frensy roll, 
And reason only wakes to tell d«q>air 
How blest they might have been, how cnrst they are. 
Bot why shonld darir, forebodtog dreams destroy 
The fleeting forms of momentary JoyT 
Why damp the bUas with snch presagtogs sad 
While eyes aroond are bright, and hearts are gladT 
For her, in every comer of the place, 
Dress e d op in smHes is seen each happy face, 
Oranadre and crone, brisk yoath and maiden gay, 
And children pranked in holiday array 
Around the castle stand, or sit, or trip, 
Joy to each eye and smiles on every Hp; 
WliOe tidk and whisper bones far and wide, 
Of tlis bfanre bridegroom and the bonny brides 
Some crowd the gates, some lie along the grass 
On the green road through which the trato will pass; 
Some, more impatient to behold the band. 
Around the chapel archway take their stand. 
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Or, cUmbtog to the windows, strive to vato 
To send their glances through the patoted pane. 
Tbe nearest bend their ears toward the lay. 
And strive to hear, although they can not see; 
While some, more daring, forward thrust the chin, 
And set the door acrack and peep within. 

Oh, *tis an awfnl and a glorious sight! 
The dim sun flings his unstatoed light, 
Tbe flame-tipt columns of the altar torch 
Strike a long gleam along the fretted porch. 
And lustres, with their branchy arms outspread. 
From pendent drops ten thousand sparkles shed ; 
The vdvet surface of the pulpit pall 
In gentle wavea and crimson flashes fsB, 
While the gay arches of the ceiltog throw 
Broad, massy shades and darkentog streaks below. 
Then might you see, with nod and smile and stoop 
Of knights snd dames, a gallant, joyous group, 
FUltog the space, and glancing here and there 
A brilliant eye, or turning smooth and fair 
A neck of marble white, or with a bow 
Shaktog the plume that quivers on the brow. 

Withto the altar paltog stands the choir, 
The mitred priest, the cowled and shaven friar, 
And novice boy, who with a holy look 
Carries the pyx, or bears the sacred book. 
Or, as the words of reverent praise are spoke. 
Heaves to the Savfcmr- cross the curitog tocense 
smoke. 

But hark I from yonder sable-curtained dome 
In long low strains the feeble voices come, 
Swell, fan, subside, and as the murmpr dies, 
Full, dear, and atroug the solemn chantings rise, 
And gentle organ stops, with breathing sonad, 
like songs of distant angels, float around ; 
And now they mingle, pause, and now alone 
Peals to deep majesty the lengthened tone; 
Slowly, as sinks the ftdnt receding wail. 
The oowlM priest advances to the paleu 

• •••••• 

JosKPn BoDMAif Dbakl 



In the history of literary jnirtnership I 
know of none more beaatiful than that of 
the sweet compaDionshlp of Drake and Hal- 
leek. Genins does not readily amalgamate ; 
hence partnerships in the literary world are 
more rare than they are in the commerciaL 
Almost the only parallel to the yonng Ameri- 
can poets is that of Beaumont and Hetcher, 
'Hhe rich conception of whose twin-like 
brains" sprang from an equally thorough 
and genuine union of cougenial minds. In 
both cases the poet-partners had much be- 
sides genius in common. Contemporary 
critics give to Beaumont the credit of re- 
straining the exuberant wit and fancy of 
Fletcher; but truly, such was the "won- 
drous consimllity of fancy/' as Aubrey calls 
ity between them, that it is utterly impossi- 
ble to guess at the share of the dramatists in 
the plays bearing their Joint names, for there 
is nothing to distinguish them in any way 
from those written by Fletcher after the 
grass was growing over his friend's grave. 
The same, I think, may be said of those 
sprightly Jeux d'espritf "The Croakers," con- 
cerning which the public were equally in the 
dark respecting the source from which in- 
dividual poems emanated, even after it was 
well known that they were the handiwork 
of the literary partners Fitz-Greene Halleck 
and Joseph Rodman Drake, the Damon and 
Pythias of American poets. 
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"TINA." 

" 4 LWATS missing their opportunities,'' 
J\, grumbled the doctor; "always get- 
ting into the wrong places, somehow, and 
doing the wrong things. That is the way 
with people. Now there is Welby — ^look at 
Welby: the idea of Welby settling down 
into a conntry parson simply because his 
mother's aunt regarded the Church as his 
vocation, and could have made it incon- 
venient for him if he had disagreed with 
her. Dear me"— dropping suddenly into a 
wearied sort of abstraction, and staring at 
the brown-stone front on the opposite side 
of the street — '' what fools women make of 
honest men sometimes, and — what knaves T' 

It seemed as if the sight of tiie brown- 
stone fo)nt was suggestive, and added a 
spark to a new train of thought, for he 
sighed again, and rumpled his ^aggy hair 
with his large white hand in an odd, dis- 
turbed fashion. 

" And Durant," he said, in a lower voice, 
" kindly, gentle little fellow as he is, made 
for home Ufe, and simple, tender home pleas- 
ures — ^to think of his marrying a woman like 
that, and being worked to death by her, and 
disappointed to the core of his soft heart by 
her, and dragged from post to pillar, to her 
balls and parties and feasts and watering- 
places! God bless my soul" — shaking his 
broad shoulders like a big water-dog — " what 
a blunder it was! And then there's the 
child," he went on the next minute, "and 
that slip of a governess girl, with her novels 
and her romance and her big lost-looking 
dreamy eyes. What right has a pretty, silly, 
vague creature like that to make a gov- 
erness of herself f What does she know 
about moulding a child's mind, and rooting 
out evil tendencies, and checking little off- 
shoots of wrong, and all that sort of thing f 
She's a baby herself. Ah! there she is at 
the window — star-gazing, I suppose." 

The nursery was in the highest story of 
the house, and the house was a laige one, so 
the window at which the solitary young 
figure stood was high enough, and near 
enough to the stars for all star-gazing pur- 
poses. The window itself was thrown open, 
and the light within showed the girl leaning 
upon the sill and resting her chin on her 
hand. But she was not looking up; she was 
looking down. The stars her forlorn girlish 
eyes saw were the twinkling street lamps, 
stretching themselves down the street in a 
narrowing vista. If the doctor himself felt 
rather neglected and out of sorts to-night, 
he was not alone In his temporary dejection, 
for his young acquaintance across the way 
was out of spirits too. It was so lonely in 
Teddy's pretty nursery there when Teddy 
was asleep, and the world that seemed so 
far below the high window was all lighted 
up, and Teddy's mamma was out ei^oylng 



herself in all her bravery and beauty, and 
even the servants were having a soeiablo 
sort of gathering in their own domains. 

" It isn't so dreadful in the daytime, when 
Teddy talks and people seem to be properly 
alive," said Tina, her great melancholy black 
eyes roving here and there ontil at laist they 
settled on the doctor's study window. " I 
suppose it is because I am up here all by 
myself in the silence that every body who 
passes appears like a sort of gluMt There 
is Doctor Theobald looking out, and he 
looks like a ghost too. I wonder what he is 
thinking about f It would be safe enough to 
ask him from here ; one needn't be afraid of 
being answered. What are you thinking 
about. Doctor Theobald t" she said, softly ; 
and she gave him a little nod un^ler cover 
of the darkness, a slow, dreamy smUe touch- 
ing her lips. 

She had observed him far oftener than he 
had observed her. He had been an object 
of interest to her from the first day of her 
arrival, when she had seen his comfortable 
carriage drawn up before the pavement> and 
had watched for his ontooming with the 
dreary curiosity of utter loneliness. Her 
life at the third-rate boarding -school at 
which she had been educated had not been 
a pleasant one, but she had become used to 
its dull routine, and being only a girl, there 
had been other girls among the fifty third- 
rate pupils whom she had learned to like, 
and whom she was sorry to leave. Thwe 
had been poor, much-snubbed Jenny Acker- 
bury, whom she had clung to and pitied sim- 
ply because Jenny was the shabbiest and 
loneliest and least popular among them, be- 
cause her bills and her lessons were always 
behindhand, and her weekly allowance was 
such a spectre and mockery. She had cried 
over Jenny piteously when she had bidden 
her good-by, and she had given her a new 
cherry-colored neck-tie, with vows of eter- 
nal fidelity. Indeed, she had cried over a 
great many people tiiat last day, and had 
not even been able to restrain her emotion 
over the farewell glass of severely tart cur- 
rant wine condescendingly presented to her 
in the snuff-colored parlor by Miss Bilkeison 
the elder, whose habit it was to preside sol- 
emnly upon all such occasions. She had felt 
a yearning even toward the Misses Bilker- 
son, notwithstanding their rather sharp dis- 
cipline. So when she had landed at her des- 
tination, with her sole worldly possessions 
in her small trunk, she had felt her desola- 
tion strongly. She had neither father nor 
mother. A distant relative had educated 
her rather grudgingly, with the understand- 
ing that, once c4ueated, she must take oare 
of herself; and there the matter stood. She 
was educated as far as the Bilkerson ro- 
sonrces went, and a situation as nnzaeiy 
governess had been supplied her, and sbo 
was considered provided for. But i ~ 
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flxBt awkward attempt at putting Teddy to 
bed, ehe had been unfn^teftil enoagb, despite 
tbis bounty, to oiy benelf to sleep, with a 
half-frigbtened feeling of desolateness, and 
a teirible longing eyen for the weak tea, 
thick bread-and-batter, and narrow bed of 
the Bilkerson establishment. She would 
have had Jenny andpleorgina Blair and So- 
phy Adams to confide in at least if she had 
been there, and here there was nobody. 

Bnt in a fbw days the grandeur about her 
began to attract her attention somewhat by 
its novelty. She found out that Mrs. Dnrant 
was young and a beauty, and that she lived 
a wondrous exciting life, full of what seem- 
ed to her young nursery governess the most 
gorgeous romance, though it was withal a 
trifle startling in some of its fhshionable 
phases. She wore dresses such as Tina's fa- 
vorite heroines indulged in, and seemed to 
have been every where ; in fact, she inter- 
ested her inexperienced admirer so deeply 
that Jenny received a six-page letter upon 
tiie subject, and all Miss Bilkorson's elder 
pupils were stirred with envy and excite- 
ment for a week. But it was not very long 
before Tina lost her eager interest in the 
mistress of the household, or at least lost 
the greater part of it, and by th.it time she 
was beginning to be fond of Teddy. She 
could not have lived without a fondness for 
somebody or something, and the pretty neg- 
lected child wound himself round her soft, 
impressionable heart. She was not so awk- 
ward about dressing and undressing him 
after aD, and in a certain inexperienced and 
perhaps rather desultory fashion she man- 
aged to teach htm for a short time each day, 
though the truth was, she was more nurse 
than governess. She took him out every 
morning, and it was in one of these morning 
walks that the doctor had first encountered 
her strolling on the grass in the nearest 
pork, an open novel in her hand, and her 
small charge wandering before her. The 
fact was, she hod been so much interested 
in her book that she had almost tumbled 
over the doctor, and had looked up at him 
with such a fHghtened start, and such an al- 
most childish appeal in her great melancholy 
eyes, that he had smiled in spite of himself. 
They had often met since then, though they 
had not spoken to each other, and Tina had 
watched the great man fi>om her nursery 
window, never dreaming that now and then 
he was watching her too. In his profession 
Dr. Theobald w<u a great man. He had 
done much for science, and his fellow-work- 
ers regarded him as an authority; he had 
been a man of ideals and enthusiasms, and 
had possessed courage and power enongb to 
live up to them. He hod even become a 
fashion, too, with great x>eople who would 
never be great enough to understand him. 
He had been generons and steadfast, and had 
reaped his reward as few men have the for- 



tune to reap such rewards. So Tina heard 
of his fame and prowess more than once, and 
in her innocent romantic admiration for all 
great things, became quite interested in se- 
cret. She liked to watch him fh>m her win- 
dow when the study was lighted and she 
could see him at work ; she liked to weave 
grandiloquent romances about him ; she 
even went so far as to plan a three- volumed 
novel, built upon one of her pet plots, of 
which he was the hero, and a certain largo- 
eyed, rather vague young person, who died 
early, after a most touching death-bed scene, 
the heroine. It was becanse Ethelinda had 
died young that he had not married. Some- 
times she even fiincied that she could tell by 
his air when he had been to visit the spot- 
less cross of marble on which was inscribed 
her name, "Ethelinda," and nothing else. 
She would not have been sorry to have been 
Ethelinda herself, and died young, and have 
been mourned for by such a man. 

" He looks so kind," she said, watching 
him. " I don't think I should fancy he was 
a great man if I had not been told." 

In truth. Dr. Theobald was a sort of com- 
panion for her in many of her lonely honrs. 
She talked to his silent, unresponsive figure 
often when she was tired of her novels, and 
Teddy was asleep; and the fact that ho 
seemed entirely unconscious of her exist- 
ence at such times was to her the great 
charm of her conversations. 

Bnt she did not talk to him long this 
evening. In a short time he turned away 
from the window, and was lost to her sight 
for a few minutes, and when he appeared in 
view again he had his hat on, and was 
drawing on his gloves. 

" He must be going out," murmured Tina ; 
" I dare say to see a patient — perhaps a poor 
one. They say he is very good to poor peo- 
ple." And she watched him until he left the 
room, and then watched him descend the 
stone steps into the street, and then she 
smiled her dreamy, half-unconscious smile 
again. "Good -night. Dr. Theobald," she 
said ; and when he was out of sight, she 
turned away flrom her window. 

The room seemed more silent and deso- 
late than ever. Teddy's soft regular breath- 
ing only added to the general loneliness. 
She took up a book and turned the leaves 
listlessly, but she was too restless to read, 
and even the adventures of one of the most 
thrilling of heroines failed to interest her. 

" It iA very tiresome," she said, with a lit- 
tle yawn. " I wish I dare go out." And 
then, brightening suddenly, " And why can't 
If It is not late, and I could buy Teddy's 
birthday present to-night instead of waiting 
until morning." 

It was such a novel idea, this one of going 
out into the world below herself, and hav- 
ing a share of the light, and passing to and 
fro, that it quite took i»osses6ion of her, and 
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in two minates she was standing before the 
gloss buttoning her sacqne np to the throat, 
and tying her hat nnder her hair, feeling 
half excited and half timid. She had prom- 
ised herself the luxury of buying Teddy a 
modest birthday present. No one else wcmld 
remember him, poor little man I and it would 
be so much nicer to have it ready for him as 
soon as he awoke ; and then where could be 
the harm of going out f Miss Bilkerson had 
often gone out shopping at night. 

So it came about that, an hour later, Dr. 
Theobald, turning the comer of the street 
on his way home, was startled by the sound 
of his own name uttered in a girlish voice, 
with such a ring of terror in its tones that 
he turned in some alarm. 

''Doctor!" the cry came to him. "Dr. 
Theobald ! Oh t please, please P' 

He saw what it meant then. Two rough- 
looking fellows, who had eyidently been an- 
noying some one, turned sharply away, and 
were oat of sight before he could reach the 
spot where they had stood, and a girl who 
had broken loose from them flew to meet 
him in such a tremor of fright that for a 
moment she could not speak. 

" Don't be frightened,'' he said, kindly ; '' I 
will take care of you. Take my arm and 
stlind still for a minute or so. You are scarce- 
ly equal to walking Jost yet. There, there!" 
patting her small, cold, clinging hand sooth- 
ingly. ** You must not cry. Nobody shall 
hurt you." 

''I am little Teddy Dnrant's governess," 
she said, lifting her face and showing him 
her great eyes, almost wild with her childish 
terror. '' I am Tina Floyd, and I went out 
to bny him a birthday present. And as I 
was coming home those dreadful men fol- 
lowed me, and they would talk to me, though 
I begged them to go away. And one of 
them tried to kiss me, but I saw you just in 
time, for as soon as I called you they ran 
away. I can't tell you how thankfol I am 
to you — I can't, indeed." And she ended 
with an innocent sob and a fresh burst of 
tears. '' I should have dted if he had kissed 
meT' she cried, clinohing her little hand; 
<' I should have dMvi/" 

Her hat had fallen off in the struggle, and 
hung by its elastic from her hand just as she 
had caught it, the tears in her eyes, the pas- 
sionate little air of jfoar and disgust in her 
whole face and figure. Even this last child- 
ish, angry gesture itself roused in her deliv- 
erer's mind a curious sort of interest and 
admiration. 

'* I am very glad to have been of service 
to yon," he sai^ rather awkwardly. 

''I am afraid," faltered Tina, ''that I 
ought not to have been out alone, but I did 
not think that any one could be so— eo cruel, 
and it is so dull in the nursery after Teddy 
is asleep. I shall never go out by myself 



"I think," said Th^bald, " that I would 
not, in your place. You are too young and 
— unaccustomed to the city." But he had 
barely esci^ped adding " too pretty," which 
was the truth. 

They were only a few yards from the 
house, and when they reached it, Tina turned 
round upon the threshcdd with a timid, trou- 
bled air. 

"I beg pardon," she hesitated — ^"bnt if 
you would not mind my saying so, I should 
like to ask you not to mention it to— to any 
body. I am afraid Mrs. Durant might be 
angry, and if she were to send me away from 
here I have nowhere else to go." 

" I will say nothing about it," he replied. 
" You may rely upon me.^' And he held out 
his hand to her. 

The small brown glove touched his timid- 
ly. "Thank yon," said Tina, "and good- 
night" 

It was quite natural that she should take 
a greater interest in the tall, loose-jointed 
figure, and its passings to and fro frx>m tho 
house to the carriage, and from the carriage 
to the house, after this. She felt as if she 
had a greater right to be interested now. 
He had been kind to her too, auA she was 
grateful as well as admiring. When he met 
her in her walks he always bowed to her as 
if he had not foigotten, and once or twice 
he stopped and asked about Teddy, in thi^ 
kind yet half-abstracted way of his. It was 
because he had so much to think about that 
he had that abstracted air, Tina fancied. 
She did not know that he was so little used 
to the society of women that even the dark 
eyes of a pale-faced young governess made 
him somewhat awkward and confused. She 
sometimes saw him at the house, when he 
came to spend an evening with Mr. Durant, 
and he often looked thoughtful and care- 
worn ; so she was sure that it was because 
he was so overworked and studious. 

But she was destined to gain a near» 
view of the greatness she set so far apart 
from herself and her ignorant girl's romance. 
One winter night, as the doctor sat at work 
among his books, a visitor was announced, 
whose hurried entrance roused him abrupt- 
ly from his studies. It was Mrs. Dorant's 
nursery governess, her pale young face look- 
ing paler than ever under the black shawl 
she had thrown over her head, and her eyes 
full of tears. 

" I do not know what is the matter with 
Teddy, Dr. Theobald," she cried, breath- 
lessly. " I think he is dying, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Durant are oat. You will come, won't 
you f We don't know what to do, and the 
servants are so frightened that I was obliged 
to come for you myself" 

"I will come at once," he said, and hur- 
ried out of the room with her, muttering 
two words to himself, " Poor Dorant I" 
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Bat when he saw Teddy he eaid, "Poor 
little fellow P Teddy wm in strong oon- 
volsionsy and a French cook and an Irish 
chamber-maid were wringing their hands 
oyer him. The other servants had fol- 
lowed their mistress's example, and gone 
ont. 

" Nobody bat a slip of a sohool-girl," he 
said, in a vexed ondu'-tone. " The wrong 
place again. Poor child P And he scarcely 
knew whether he meant Teddy or his gov- 
erness by this last pitying phrase. 

Bat in ten minntes he reproached him- 
self for having been so rash. She %a8 not 
so awkward i^r idL She toached the lit- 
tle fellow with hands so deft and tender 
that he saw she might be trnsted, and in 
all service for him she was so ready and 
simply tractable and gentle that she might 
have shamed an older and wiser woman. 
And once, between the convulsions, when 
the child was qoiet for a few minates, and 
lay with closed eyes in her arms, she took 
the little hand that rested on her bosom 
and touched it softly with her lips, with a 
sorrow his mother might have shown. 

" I love him,'' she said ; " and he loves me. 
Don't die, Teddy— don't die F' 

Theobald remembered this when, at mid- 
night, Mrs. Dorant retamed. She came into 
the room in her rich dress, a feverish flash 
on her beaatifbl face, a tired-oat look in her 
eyes, and, standing at Tina's side, she look- 
ed down at the child with an air half im- 
patient, half wearied. 

"Is he reaUy illf she said. "I hope 
not. I don't nnderstand children, and Mr. 
Dorant is so easily frightened I He does not 
look ill now, bat I sappose he is better than 
he was. Toa are very kind to pay him so 
mach attention, doctor." 

She did not remain in the room long. She 
was worn oat, she said, and nervoos ; and 
indeed she seemed both. If she was want- 
ed, Tina most call her. And so she left 
them, sighing a little as she tamed away. 

Bat she was not distnrbed. When Dr. 
Theobald left the honse, Tina was sitting at 
Teddy's bedside, with that soft, ahnost moth- 
eriy look on her pale girlish face, and it was 
pli^y her intention to remain at her post 
all night-. " I wonld not like to leave any 
one with him who might fall asleep," she 
said. "And I am snre I shall not fiill 
asleep. I cooldn't, yoa know, while I ai]% 
so anxions aboat him." 

Mr. Dorant was away ftom home, bshL his 
wife's engagements were of sach a natore 
that she hod little time to spend in the nors- 
ery; and besides, as sho'iiad said, she did 
not nnderstand children. So this was by 
no means the last night Tina spent with 
her charge. In fact, she spent both day 
and night with him. When he was a little 
better, she played with him and tried to 
amnse him, with a simple jmtience which 



qoito toached Theobald's heart ; and when 
he was not so well, she nnrsed him, sang to 
him, and cairied him to and fh> in her slen- 
der ums, withont a shadow of impatience 
at his childish tetfolness. Often and often, 
when the lights were bnming in the nursery 
at night, Theobald, standing at his study 
window, saw the slight pretty figure pacing 
slowly aad rather wearily badcward and for- 
ward across the floor, with its burden in its 
arms; and watdiing it, he went back to cer- 
tain old gramblings of his aboat this " pret- 
ty, silly slip of a governess girl." There was 
something in her after al£--there must be, 
notwithstanding her big melancholy eyes, 
and her romances and novels and school- 
girl ways. She was voy shy and timid in 
her manner toward himsel£ Indeed, she 
was so evidently afraid of him that some- 
times he almost fimcied that he lost pi^ence 
with her. But that way of hers with the 
child — that unselfish, uncomplaining, sim- 
ple tenderness — always moved him. 

As to Teddy, he was in rather an nncer- 
tain condition, sometimes better, sometimes 
worse; sranetimes promising to be strong 
enough to mn about very soon, and then 
again £slling back into weakness or fever, 
or some other state equally discouraging. 

"Late hoars and polite dissipation and 
fashionable folly have left their mark upon 
him," growled Theobald to himself. " What 
can one eapect with sach a mother f The 
great Dr. Theobald, be it known, had certain 
old-fashioned notions of his own. 

But with Tina's help the boy wearied 
through a few changefnl weeks without 
seeming at any time so seriously ill as to 
give rise to firesh alarm. But at the end of 
the month a sudden change came, as it were, 
without a moment's notice. He had been a 
little stronger, to all appearances, for a day 
or so, though he had been more tlum usually 
fretful ; and one evening Dr. Theobald, mak- 
ing his daily call, found him lying upon the 
heotrth-rug watching Tina, who knelt near 
him, building a ewsS» of blocks, and at the 
same time telling him a story. He was very 
much interested, and rather resented Theo- 
bald's entrance upon the scene. 

" Pm very well, only I've got a headadie," 
he said, with a queer old -sounding sigh. 
" Tina can 'tend to me. Go on, Tina^ * And 
so the giant carried the beaatifol lady to 
the castle, and dragged her into the duu- 
geon — and that's the dungeon — ^by her gold- 
en hair, and — * Go on." 

" In a minute," said Tina, raising her eyes 
to Theobald's. " I think he is better, thank 
you, and he is very good about his medi- 
cine." 

When Mrs. Durant came in to see him be- 
fore going ont that night, she thooght that 
he was better too, and said so to Tina, with 
a relieved air. 

"I hope he will be quite well by the time 
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Mr. Durant retnms," she added, and then 
kissed him, and bade him good-night. 

Bat at half past ten a messenger flew 
across the street to Theobald with news that 
stmck him with alarm. Teddy had been 
seized with convnlsions again, and seemed 
worse than ever. And wi^ the doctor en- 
tered the nnrsery, hesaw that all was oyer, 

" Send f(Hr his mother,^ he said, briefly. 

Bat no one knew where she had gone 
except the coachman who had driven her. 
The household seldom knew where she spent 
her evenings. 

''And Mr. Dorant is away on bnstness,^ 
said Tina. 

They did their best, but every effort was 
useless. The time had come now, and the 
hours of the brief life were numbered. Tina 
could not believe it ; she could not believe 
the truth even when she read it on Theo- 
bald's face. < 

" He can not be going to die," she cried. 
" He was so much better only a few hours 
ago ! I told him stories until he fell asleep.^' 

She had never seen any one die in her life, 
and a strange awe took hold upon her when 
at last she began to realise what was going 
to happen. Only her innocent love support- 
ed her. Would it hurt him to die f Would 
he be afraid f Would he know t 

It was midnight when the end came, and 
Theobald was with her, standing at the bed' 
side. The convulsions ceased, afld a slow, 
subtle change began to creep over the child- 
ish face. There was a new pallor^ a faint 
gray shadow, as it wefe, a eorions solemn 
settling of the prst^ Usatores, at the sight 
of which Tina broke into a low hushed cry. 

" Doctor," she said — <' doctor, look 1 Oh, 
what is it F 

He touched her tronbling hand in kind 
restxaint. 

''It is death,*' he said, gently; ''but you 
need not fear it. Why should jrou f 
' But it was not exactly fear that stirred 
her so deeply. It was something else. He 
was so all alone, x>oor little fellow ! All the 
sonow in her innocent affectionate nature 
broke forth in one burst of grief at that 
moment. 

" And his mother is away !" she said ; " and 
there is no one to say one little prayer, or to 
help him to say one if he could speak ! Oh, 
let me speak to him — ^let me try ! I taught 
him a little pra3rer once, if he could remem- 
ber it. Teddy dear! oh, Teddy dear, look 
at Tina r 

Perhaps it was because her voice bad 
made itself dear to him that it had power 
to reach the dulling sense. His languid 
eyes opened slowly, and fixed themselves 
wearily upon her face. She had knelt down 
beside him, and she took his hand, bending 
over him, weeping softly. 

"If 'Teddy could remember his prayer," 
she said, tremulously — " if Teddy would try 



to say it !" He looked at her for a few sec- 
onds, and then his eyes, still fixed upon her, 
filled with a sudden light — a mysterious, aw- 
M, unconscious brightness. 

" When I lay me down to sleep," he mur- 
mured, slowly, " I pray — ^the Lord — my soul 
to— keep." 

« And if I die-^ said Tina. 

"Before I wake," the slow, child^s voice 
went on, sinking a little, " I pray — the Lord 
my — ^my soul to take. Amen." 

" Amen !" said Tina. " And good-by, Ted- 
dy ; good-by." And she hid her face upon 
the small hand, for as the "Amen" died away 
the mysterious, awful brightness suddenly 
died out, and left the little face upon the 
pillow fair and cold. 

" Don't cry," said the doctor, touching her 
on the shoulder a few moments later. " It 

is for better as it is." 

• ••••• 

It was a terrible blow to Mr. Durant, but 
he made no outcry over it. It was not his 
way to be demonstrative. Perhaps his time 
for that was past. Chance brought him 
home the next morning, entirely unprepared 
to hear the news, and he found his boy laid 
in his cofiSn, the household full of mourning, 
and his wife shut up in her room, all respon- 
sibility having fallen upon Tina and Theo- 
bald. 

He went to the darkened chamber of death, 
looked at the solemn, childish figure for a 
while in a stunned silence, and then spoke 
to Theobald. 

"Where was Belle when — when this hap- 
pened f" he asked. 

" She was out. It was very sudden. She 
did not know." 

He bent over the coffin, and with a trem- 
bling hand moved a flower. 

"She was out," he said, in a low, hard 
voice. "And did not know!" Then he 
looked up suddenly. " Was any hodif with 
him t" he demanded. 

Theobald laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

" Miss Floyd was with him," he said, " and 
I myself. He was not alone." 

" Thank you," brokenly, "/did not even 
know that he was ill. She did not tell me." 

After the fbneral was over, and the sorrow- 
ful excitement had to some extent passed 
away. Doctor Theobald, in his study, began 
to look at the nursery windows across the 
way with a new wonder. What were they 
going to do with the governess? What 
would she do with herself, rather f And 
then remembering that simple speech of 
hers, "I have nowhere else to go," he felt a 
little disturbed. 0he was not the sort of girl 
who might safely face the world alone. And 
then his mind would return to that simple, 
sorrowful scene at the bedside, to the slight 
kneeling figure clasping the little listless 
hand, to the innocent prayer so innocently 
uttered, to that last Amen, when the awful 
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brightness died oat, and to the sad, low cry, 
"Good -by, Teddy; good -by." And some- 
how or other, sad as the picture was, he 
would not have forgotten it for a great 
deal. 

He did not see Tina for several days after 
the funeral; indeed, might not have seen 
her again at all, bat that, going to the house 
one morning, he saw a cab standing before 
the door with a small trunk upon it, and 
harrying up the steps,' he met the girl face 
tofaioe. 

She was looking paler and more youthful 
than ever, he thought ; and when he held 
out his hand to her, sl^ mode a poor little 
effort at a smile. 

* ''I am going back to Miss Bilkerson's,'' 
she said, in rather a timid way. "They 
were so good as to say that I might come 
and help to teach the little ones until I 
could find somewhere to go. You know 
there is nothing more for me to do here. 
Good-by, Dr. Theobald." 

It was a curious thing to acknowledge, 
even to himself; but the truth was that he 
had never before felt exactly the pang he 
felt that moment at the tone of her simple 
"good-by, Dr. Tlieobald." She spoke some- 
how as if they were so far apart fhmi each 
other that it was impossible that he could 
care very much — ^as if it had never present- 
ed itself to her mind that he could be moved 
by her going or staying. And, indeed, such 
a fancy never had presented itself to her 
mind. How eould such a man be touched 
by any thing that happened to her f Only 
Tina Floyd, who knew barely enough to 
make a nucsery governess, and who had no 
friends but the third-rate pupils at the 
third-rate "seminary for young ladies." 
There was a little pain at her heart when 
she remembered how far she stood below 
him; but romantic and ignorant and fond 
of novels as she was, she had never had any 
sentimental fancies of Dr. Theobald's d^ 
scending to her level ; so if she said " good- 
by" a little sadly, she said it quite simply, 
and left him no alternative but to reply in 
the same manner. 

"Qood-by," he said. "I am soiry it is 
good-by, though. I have been wondering 
what you would do." 

"Thank you," she answered; "yoo were 
very kind to think of me. Every one is 
very kind. Mr. Darant" — but there her 
voice filtered somewhat — " Mr. Darant has 
been very good to me," ^e added ; " and he 
said it was for Teddy's sake." 

The cab drove away ten minutes after, 
and left Theobald standing upon the stone 
steps feeling enrioosly disturbed. 

"Back to Miss BilkeisonV he said to 
himself. " Is that the right place, I won- 
der f Let us hope that Miss Bilkersou's will 
treat her well." 

So back to Miss Bilkerson's Tina went, and 



was re4nstalled fai the bare bedroom with 
Jenny Ackerbury, and taught the smaller 
pupils grammar and geography, and was 
itither envied as one who had seen the world. 
She was as fond of Jenny Ackerbury, too, as 
ever, and as ready to help her and listen to 
the relation of her woes; and yet Jenny 
Ackerbury, with all her dullness, saw wha^ 
Tina did not know herself, namely, that a 
change had come over her, that the melan- 
choly black eyes had an absent look some- 
times, that now and then they seemed sad 
or wistful. 

One day, walking at the head of her pro- 
cession of pupils, the elder Miss Bilkerson 
saw that a gentleman, in passing, bowed to 
somebody behind her, and turning with some 
sharpness, she found that it was Tina who 
had been bowed to, and that Tina looked 
frightened. She beckoned to her with her 
parasol. 

"Who was that — person who bowed to 
you f" she demanded, when the culprit came. 
"It was Dr. Theobald," said Tina. " He 
was Mr. Durant's family physician, and when 
Teddy was iU I saw him very often." 
"Is it IA« Dr. Theobald t" 
" I think so," Tina faltered. " He is very 
celebrated." 

" Oh !" said Miss Bilkerson, in a rather mol- 
lified tone. "You may go back to your 
place." 
And Tina went. 

She had a great deal to do at Miss Bilkei- 
son's, and her small charges kept her very 
busy, and yet the time seemed to pass very 
slowly. She did not find another situation 
for so long that she had quite settled down 
into her old place, when the prospect of a 
change came, and even this, when it came, 
was the prospect of such a change as she 
had never dreamed of. 

She was sitting by the piano in the parlor 
one afternoon, giving a music -lesson to a 
dull little girl, and filling rather weary and 
spiritless, when a ring at the front-door at- 
tracted her attention, and in a moment or 
so more some one was ushered into the room. 
She rose fh>m her seat rather hurriedly ; but 
when she confronted the visitor, she turned 
first red and then white. It was Dr. Theo- 
bald, and Dr. Theobald advanced toward her 
with outstretched hand. 

"Miss Floyd!" he said. And then in a 
strange voice, almost as if he could not con- 
trol it, "Tina I" 

She did not know what to say. Often as 
she had thought that she would like to see • 
him again, s^ had never fancied that the 
sight ^ his face and the sound of his voice 
could move her as it did. She scarcely dare 
trust herself to speak. And yet, of course, 
he could only have come on business. 

"Miss Bilkerson is in the school-room," 
she faltered. " Did Janet take your name f " 
" No," he said, with a curious, almost des- 
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perate decision. " It was not Miss Bilkerson 
I came to see. Can you postpone the rest 
of this masic-lesson f ^ 

" I think it is finished," said Tina. " You 
may go np stairs again, Nannie." 

But when the child had left the room, she 
was so frightened that she wonld have liked 
to run away herself. She felt as she had 
never done before. She was full of a strange 
tremor, and could not look up. And in a few 
moments she became conscious that her vis- 
itor was disturbed too. The hand with 
which he held hers was unsteady, and for a 
little while he did not speak — only stood 
looking down at her drooping face. But at 
last he broke the silence. Hd led her to the 
sofa, and made her sit down. 

"Will you sit there," said he, "and have 
patience with me for a little while t" 

She could not make any pretense at being 
calm, or believing that he was calm. She 
said " Yes" in a low, timid voice, and sat still, 
looking at the pencil with which she had 
been pointing out notes to her pupil. The- 
obald turned about and began to walk up 
and down the room before her, his hands 
clasped behind him, a singular excitement 
in his manner. 

" Tina," he said, " I have come to make an 
appeal to you." 

"To me!" she said, with an innocent 
start. 

" To you," he went on, his voice shaking. 
" And it is such a presumptuous appeal that 
I can hardly hope that you will hear it to 
the end. I have been passing through a sort 
of mental crisis lately. I have been slowly 
discovering that — that my life is worth very 
little to me without one thing which you 
have taught me to long for. I do not know 
exactly how it has been that all my life I 
have somehow or other missed what usually 
comes early enough to both men and women. 
Perhaps it has been through some fault of 
my own. I dare say it has, but now the 
longing has come, and I can not bear it. I 
I have been a man of fancies and theories. 
I have had theories of wrong and right. I 
have even had a theory about you; and it 
has ended in this way, that yon, innocent 
child, have taught me that I was a blun- 
dering fool, wise only in my own stubborn 
crotchets. Nay," turning round to her, 
pale-faced and humble, agitated beyond 
measure — "nay, let me end. I have not 
words to tell you how I have learned all 
this. Only I love you — I love you !" And 
then that moment he was kneeling at her 
side, holding her small cold hand, and bend- 
ing down to kiss it with a wondrous rever- 
ence. 

Tina, trembling, could only let him hold 
and kiss it. The little pencil slipped down 
upon the floor. Was this herself — ^Tina — 
whom the Hisses Bilkerson snubbed, and 



who had nobody but Jenny Ackerbory to 
oare for her much? Was this Dr. Theo- 
bald, of whom she had thought in that sad 
secret way as a hero, who would forget all 
about her because she was not worth re- 
membering f A wild bliss filled her heart, 
and a little sob broke from her throbbing 
throat. 

"You are so young," said Theobald, al- 
most mournfully, " that it is hard for yon 
to understand all at once ; and I do not ask 
that you will. Only I have thought of it 
so long alone that I could bear it no longer, 
and to-day I vowed to myself that I wonld 
tell you, and ask you at least to let me try 
to teach you to think kindly of me — only 
that until yon are ready. Ood knows I would 
rather lose my poor life than shook or woond 
you. Will you say that I may come here 
to see you and try f I will speak to these 
people and make them understand, if you 
will only say that I may." 

There was a sound as of a rustle of silk 
upon the stairway, and Tina heard it, and 
knew it was Miss Bilkerson coming to de- 
mand an explanation. The girVs black eyes 
dilated like a ohild% and she was paler than 
ever; but when she rose to her feet as the 
door opened, something in herfaoe — a some- 
thing new and sweet and brave— told The- 
obald that he had not lost his cause. 

" I was not aware, Tina," said Miss Bil- 
kerson, grandly, "that you were entertain- 
ing a visitor." 

Tina stepped forward. 

"This is Dr. Theobald, Miss Bilkerson," 
she said, " and — and he wishes to speak to 
yon." Aiid with one innocent speeehful look 
at her lover, slipi>ed out of the room. 
« « « » • • 

He told her afterward what he had in- 
tended to tell her that day if he had not so 
broken down. How he had missed her firom 
the nursery window ; how he had thought 
of her almost unconsciously at first, and 
quite consciously after ; how his memory of 
her had grown into his life, until be had 
begun to long for something more real ; how 
he had failed to understand himself, until 
the truth had come upon him like a shock ; 
how he had feared and wondered and the- 
orized, until the sight of her as she walked 
among the pupils that day had struck him 
to the heart, and forced him to take the 
strange step of coming to her with no excuae 
but the one of his overwhelming love. And 
the end of it was that of course he won her. 
Indeed, the truth was that he had won her 
long ago, even before she ever gnessed that, 
her sad shy thoughts of him were more than 
reverently admiring ones. And when she 
was his wife, the wife of the great Dr. The- 
obald, and the beloved young mistress of the 
house she had regarded wit^ such awe, the 
time came when she told him so. 
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THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORa 

By EUGENE LAWREKCEL 



BORN amkUt the Egyptian persecations, 
Btrioken by the fires of Sinai, the le- 
raelites begin their wanderings in the dawn 
of history, and have never known any long 
repose.^ From age to age and from land to 
land they have been tossed and driven by 
their iellow-men from every ]>lace of rest. 
They glide amidst the throng of nations al- 
ways Uie victims of a strange hostility* Tet 
they have ontlived all their foes, and might 
well boast that the vengeance of Heaven 
had hXLen npon their persecntors. The Pha- 
raohs who ceased them to the sea have been 
ingnlfed in the abyss of time. The cities and 
the shrines the Israelites helped to bnild 
sit in desolation by the fide of the sacred 
river. Philistines and giants of Oath are 
no more. The Persian capital that preyed 
upon the Holy City, and Babylon that in its 
commercial prosperity enslaved all its neigh- 
bors, are lonely mins. Rome next persecnted 
Salem. The bitterest days of the Jews were 
when the Temple lay a smoiddering pile of 
ashes, and cmel laws banished them forever 
from the land whose very dnst was dearer 
to them than gold. Bnt the hand of fate 
smote Rome, and it perished like Dagon. 
Then came the Northern barbarians, and, 
with a half- savage Christianity, knelt in 
Jerusalem and cursed its gifted founders. 
Moslem followed Qoth and Hun, worshiped 
at the shrine of David, and bore a less heavy 
hand toward his descendants. The Papal 
Church arose; all Christendom turned to- 
ward Jerusalem ; and in the midst of feigned 
or fimatical contrition, began the fiercest per- 
secution the Jews had ever known. Fhmi 
the time of the Crusades their sorrows deep- 
ened to the lowest abyss. No people ever 
knew, no family of man ever bore, such un- 
merited and such persistent woes. Fierce 
inquisitors in Spain, saintly kings in France, 
English monks and Qerman burghers, £ut- 
ened their maledictions on the hated race, 
and Christian people pursued the Jews with 
a furious rage that even Pharaoh or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Babylon or Persia, had never felt. 
No Jew was permitted to live in England, 
France, or Spain. His only refuge was the 
doubtful protection of the German emperor, 
a shelter in cities where the streets had oft- 
en run red with Jewish blood, or a hovel in 
the Ghetto at Rome. 

But at length that usurping Church which 
had taught the descendants of Goth and 
Hun the lesson of cruelty fell, with all its 
throng of ensanguined inquisitors, prelates. 
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kings, and nobles, before the light of a grow- 
ing humanity. The Reformation came, and 
slowly the natural right of men to live on 
the same earth, unmolested by each other, 
was acknowledged. The harsher traits of 
tiie first reformers were amended by their 
disciples. The sixteenth century saw some 
improvement in the condition of the Jews. 
The succeeding centuries opened to them a 
home in all Protestant lands. They began 
to flourish with fresh vigor. Their culti- 
vated scholars and acute merchants, their 
learning and their industry, raised them at 
once to a singular prosperity. Again they 
saw the hand of fate fall heavily npon their 
persecutors. Spain, the home of the Inqui- 
sition, sank into decay. France and England 
were torn by fierce revolutions that redound- 
ed to the future prosperity of the Jew. A 
fair republic sprang up in the New World, 
that was the first of all the nations to offer 
a peaceful and hiq;>py home to the perse- 
cnted people.^ It was only within a few 
years that the last trace of its cmel legisla- 
tion disappeared frvm the statutes of En- 
gland. It is not long since that the Mortara 
was stolen frvm his weeping family, and was 
imprisoned in the convents at Rome. It 
was not till the pope fell before the indigna- 
tion of Italy that the Jew was released from 
the Ghetto, and the long persecution that 
had begun with, the rage of Pharaoh ended 
with iSd impotent maledictions of Pius IX. 
Yet it is rather as intellectual agents mov- 
ing among the nations that I propose to 
sketch the later history of the Jews. Like 
a long line of light reaching back to the 
dawn of human progress, their higher culti- 
vation shines out through every age of dark- 
ness. Every where they held up before 
Greek and Roman, popes and crusaders, 
Gothic kings and mad inquisitors, the sacred 
table that had been given amidst the thun- 
ders of Sinai, and on which was engraved, in 
letters of fire, '< Thou shalt not kiU,'' " Thou 
Shalt not steal.'' The law was the founda- 
tion of all Jewish morals, letters, philosophy, 
and on the front of the clouded mount had 
been written forever the first principles of 
human progress. It was to these that the 
Jews pointed the barbarous races by whom 
they were surrounded. Of every sect and 
every tribe, the schools of Gamaliel or of 
Shammai, rigid Karaite or fanciful Talmud- 
ist, all conspired to hold up befiye mankind 
one code of morals, and to raise as their 
standard that sacred law that has enlight- 
ened the conscience of all modem civilisa- 
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tion.* Softened by a milder dispensatioD, it 
is yet the thunders of Sinai that startled 
Greek and Roman from their sensual apa- 
thy ; that subdued the rude natures of the 
barbarians from the forests of Germany and 
Scandinavia ; that echoed through the cathe- 
drals of savage Europe, and are resounding 
in every Christian land. We write the law 
over every altar, and expand it in every 
code. It is passing over all the world, and 
is at the front of the highest civilization ; 
and it is a Jewish rather than a Greek or 
Roman culture that has controlled the con- 
duct of modem families and nations. 

In one instance only have the Jews con- 
sented to change their habits of life, and in 
that we discover anew the marks of their 
perpetual suffering. From active and suc- 
cessful husbandmen and tillers of the soil 
they have been transformed into merchants 
and money-lenders.* They seem to have 
wholly lost that love for nature and that 
agricultural skill that made Palestine a land 
of plenty. In Babylonia and Persia, under 
a comparatively gentle rule, they were rather 
farmers than traders. Even late in the Ro- 
man period, and probably until near the sixth 
century, they were chiefly an agricultural 
people. The Talmud abounds in allusions 
to the cultivation of fields and gardens, of 
oil, wine, and wheat, fruit and flowers. Its 
nice and varied rules of conduct relate chiefly 
to the people of rural districts rather than 
of cities. When the great schools of Baby- 
lon and Pumbeditha were flourishing, and 
the vivid intellect of the Israelites was ex- 
panding into a literature of commentators 
and professors, the race was marked by an 
intense love for the Oriental lands they cul- 
tivated. But when the universal persecu- 
tion fell ui>on them, when they were hunted 
from Babylonia and Persia, and began that 
remarkable series of wanderings from city 
to city, and from realm to realm, that has 
lasted for more than a thousand years, the 
manners of the race changed. They became 
a nation of traders.' Industry, thrift, learn- 
ing, and nure acuteness they never lost, but 
they were never again to become peaceful 
tillers of the soil. They were forced to 
snatch opportunities of gain fh>m the midst 
of their wanderings. They became the most 
acute and untiring of traders. Their wares 
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and their profits were such as could be most 
easily handled and secured. They supplied 
the barbarous princes of Germany with the 
most costly drugs and spices of the East 
They dealt in Jewels that they could easily 
conceal or swallow, and in Oriental cloths 
that were of priceless value. They were the 
most active slave-traders of the Middle Ages, 
and the Church vainly heaped its maledic- 
tions on the Jew who should dare to par- 
chase Christian slaves. Their capital in 
money probably grew frvm age to age.* 
They were the common money-lenders of 
the eariy period. The Jews seemed to have 
concentnUed the wealth of the Middle Ages 
among themselves ; they lent their money at 
an enormous interest and upon ample se- 
curity ; they accumulated immense fortunes, 
which they were obliged to hide from their 
persecutors in aif aspect of extreme poverty. 
But their home was never again to be amidst 
the soft landscapes of Babylonia and Persia ; 
and crowded together in a miserable Ghetto, 
living apart accursed and forsaken in the 
walled, fortified, and secure cities of Western 
Europe, they counted their secret gains, and 
sometimes displayed in their obscure dwell- 
ings a suspicious and Oriental splendor. 
Their daughters were clad in the rich silks 
of Persia, and shone with the gold and gems 
of the East. 

It does not appear that the Jews ever 
ventured to show any resentment ogainst 
their oppressors. From the beginning of 
their wanderings they bore patiently every 
outrage, and submitted with a strange res- 
ignation. Once only they were enabled to 
taste a momentary revenge. When Chosroes, 
the Persian king, on the decay of the Roman 
empire, invaded Palestine, the Jews sprang 
up in arms against their Christian tyrants, 
and aided in the siege of Jerusalem. The 
City fell, and the enraged Israelites rushed 
to the massacre of the Roman Christians. 
They purchased the captives of the Persian 
conqueror at a lavish price, and 40,000 Chris- 
tian slaves, who might have been sold for 
large sums in the Persian cities, are said to 
have perished miserably at the hands of 
their pitiless owners. Avarice had yielded 
to revenge, and the Jews, who bad so often 
been wasted and decimated by their Chris- 
tian tyrants, now repaid their wrongs by 
an unnatural cruelty. For a moment they 
seemed to rule once more in their holy city. 
They pillaged the magnificent Christian 
temples that had been raised by Helena, 
desecrated and defiled the shrines of Cal- 
vary and the crucifixion, and perhaps lev- 
eled the sacred edifices to the ground. But 
their triumph was only for a moment. The 
Roman Emperor Heraclius soon after drove 



1 Jost defends effectoalljr (p. 48, Sendachreiben) the 
repntation of the Jswa ; and Macaolaj, DiMbiUtiea of 
the Jews. 
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the Persians from Palestine, reduced the 
«JewB to sabmission, and rebuilt or embel- 
lished anew the holy shrines with the last 
wealth of his decaying realm.* 

In all their earlier rafiferings the Jews had 
never neglected their mental oultnrei and 
when the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
were driven from Jerusalem they sprang up 
again in the iJE»ther East. It was the boast 
of the Jews that all their children were ed- 
ucated, and that each of them liad learned 
some oseful trade.* While the Roman races 
were sinking into indolence, when all Europe 
fell into a barbarous ignorance, the Jewish 
schools of Babylon, Pumbeditha, and after- 
ward of Egypt and of Spain,' flourished in ex- 
traordinary renown. Their scholars of rare 
fame, their men of science, and their physi- 
cians, learned in all the highest cultivation 
of the Greeks, were perpetuated from age to 
age. Of all the European races alone the 
Jews never yielded to the barbarism of the 
Dark Ages, to the decay that fell upon the 
European mind, to the common degradation 
of mMikind. Their inteUects have remained 
clear and active, eager for knowledge, labo- 
rious in study, fertile in production, from the 
days when David sang, and Solomon taught 
« wisdom he had forgotten to practice. They 
were poets, musicians, scholars, thinkers, 
when the earth was thinly peopled by cop- 
per-colored races around the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, when Europe was 
a savage and lonely wilderness, and its in- 
habitants, if it possessed any, hid in caves 
like wild beasts, or built like the beaver in 
the midst of lakes and stagnant pools. And 
as if to refute the notion that the intellect 
of any people must of necessity decline with 
years, that races have their seasons of prog- 
ress and of decay, the Jew, whose ancestor 
guided the politics of Egypt and of Baby- 
lon, may be found equally active and valua- 
ble in modem states and nations. 

There can be no plainer cause of this sin- 
gular intellectual fertility than that the Jews 
founded their whole domestic life upon the 
general education of the people. In some 
instances, no doiO^t, poverty and extreme 
oppression reduced them to an ignorance 
not unequal to that of the savage Euro- 
peans. In the Ghettos of Rome and Ger- 
many, in the wilds of Poland, and on the 
shores of Hindostan, they produced no Ga- 
maliels nor Hillels, no learned doctors nor 
acute priests, but wherever a momentary re- 
lief from suffering the most abject gave them 
an opportunity of mental cidture, we And 
them at once founding their schools and col- 
leges.* For several centuries after the fall 



I XUman, Hist Jews, ilL 891 

* Jost, Qeechichte, y. 24. 

* Undo, Jews in Spain, gives a long series of emi- 
nent scholarsL 

« JosI, Geschichte, iv. 87S. Diese Akademie bUdet 
zngleich den Oberaten Qerichtshof der Babjlonier. 
Vou XIJX.-NO. W9.-^ 



of Jerusalem a shadowy and half-mythical 
kingdom of the Jews existed under the 
friendly shelter of Parthians or Persians on 
the plains of Mesopotamia. A prince of the 
house of David, a descendant, it was be- 
lieved, of the royal race, ruled over a loyal 
people. The Jews submitted without a mur- 
mur to the various conquerors who overran 
the country in the neighborhood of the Eu- 
phrates ; they opposed no invader, and took 
no share with any faction ; they obeyed Par- 
thian or Persian in turn. But the Prince of 
the Captivity, as was his title, exercised his 
regal powers over his own race with an au- 
thority not inferior to that of David or of 
Solomon, and the crown and the royal state 
seem to have been preserved until the last 
heir of the divine line disappeared, and the 
race had perished, it was supposed, forever. 
It was under the Princes of the Captivity, in 
the rich fields of Mesopotamia, that the most 
eminent of the Jewish schools arose. From 
Tiberias, where the learning of Jerusalem 
had found a refuge after the fall of the city, 
the teachers of &e law were driven to the 
fEkrther East. In the second and third cen- 
turies the schools of Babylon, of Pumbeditha, 
Sura, and other Eastern towns, attained a 
fame and an authority that extended over 
all the Jewish race. Scholars from all the 
Jewish colonies came to be educated in the 
lecture halls of the East ; eminent doctors 
like B. Asche or S. Jehuda held a mental 
control over their countrymen that has had 
no parallel in European letters ; all the great 
questions of the law and all the politics of 
Judaism were discussed and decided in the 
Eastern schools ; their authority seems never 
to have been questioned ; and at length their 
decisions, their casuistry, their nice consci- 
entiousness, their bitter hatred for Christen- 
dom and the name of Christ, were condensed 
in that immense literary collection known as 
the Talmud. 

Whatever was the natural bitterness of 
the Oriental school against its persecutors — 
and it is more than equaled in the acts as 
well as the words of Christian bishops and 
barbarous kings — ^its writings show a liber- 
ality that spoke of progress. The Talmud 
is an e£fort to accommodate the law of Moses 
to the varied circumstances of Jewish life,^ 
and through all their pains and terrors of 
the Middle Ages the Jewish scholars found 
in its pages perpetual sources of consolation. 
To their oppressors the name of the learned 
volumes seemed terrible and mysterious.* It 
was believed that the Jews were often ma- 
gicians, and that their sacred books, hidden 
in a rude and dissonant language, contained 



Jost's historj is filled with the long line of Jewish 
scholars, who seem, however, not to have been free 
from an irrational pride. 

1 Jost, Geschichte, v. p. 94. Die Mischna, abgesehen 
von der BigentbSmlichkeit ihres Verfusers, ist die 
DareteUong der Art nnd Weise, etCi . 
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secrets that might prove of fatal import to 
Christian men and women, that they taught 
how to transmute dross to gold, the arcana 
of demonology, and the command over evil 
spirits. Nor were the ignorant Christians 
altogether mistaken. The Talmud founded 
schools and perpetuated education. It was 
a source of intellectual life to the Jewish 
doctors, who carried their rare learning to 
the court of the caliphs of Bagdad, and to 
the Spanish colleges, from whence Gerhert 
borrowed the elements of science. It is, in- 
deed, quite impossible to limit the amount 
of the influence of the Talmudical writings 
upon the early culture of Europe. Their 
aphorisms and parables, responses and ques- 
tions, their interesting legends and startling 
mysteries, their constant encouragement to 
intellectual labor and the cultivation of 
the fiber faculties, must have had no small 
share in keeping alive the mental powers 
of the West, where Christian barons could 
not write their names, and Christian priests 
could scarcely spell out their breviaries. It 
is not difficult to believe that learned Jews 
were the first to found medical schools in 
Italy, colleges in Spain, and Hebrew lect- 
ure-rooms at Oxford; and the world has 
yet to learn how much it owes to the stu- 
dents of the Talmud.' 

A schism, however, followed the general 
reception of the Babylonian Talmud and the 
rapid spread of rabbinism. The sect of the 
Karaites, the strict followers of the law, who 
admit no comments, and consent to no nov- 
elties, began at an early period their struggle 
against innovation. Often severe in morals, 
always rigid in forms, the Karaites read in 
their synagogues only the teachings of Moses 
and the prophets, and would be bound by 
none of the popular speculations of the Bab- 
ylonian school. They separated with stem 
disapproval from their erring brethren, and 
the two Jewish sects were divided by an 
animosity not inferior to that which had 
severed the Arian and the Catholic. But 
the schism of the Karaites has had but little 
prosperity. It has produced some eminent 
inteUeots and some profound scholars. But 
its numbers have decreased, and its influence 
is in a measure lost. In a half-ruined city 
of the Crimea, still the chief seat of the Ka- 
raites, may be found the lingering remnants 
of a devoted race, who point to the inscrip- 
tions in their crowded and ancient ceme- 
tery as the proofe of their former greatness, 
and who still refuse to hold friendly inter- 
course with the disciples of the philosophic- 
al school. 

The fate of the wandering Israelites among 
the Western nations was varied by a con- 

1 DentBcb, Talmnd. The reyerence paid to learned 
docton was aometimee ezceedve; yet they were often 
weavera, tannera, tent-makera, and maintained them- 
■elvea by aome oaefnl trade. " Work," Dentach telle 
na, '* waa honored among the Jewa." 



stant succession of adverse or of prosperoua 
epochs. Under the rule of their Semitio- 
relatives, the Saracens and Mohammedans, 
they were often treated with a marked tol- 
eration.' Jewish scholars were welcomed 
and prized at the court of Haroun-al-Raachid, 
and were received with equal favor in the 
Moslem cities of Spain. Even Charlemagne, 
when planting anew his system of education 
in the barbarous realms of Germany and 
France, seems to have suffered them to live 
unmolested in his dominions, and sent Isaac 
the Jew as one of his embassadors to the 
Caliph of Bagdad. It was this famous mia> 
sion that was supposed to have obtained for 
the German emperor a certain sovereignty 
over the holy places of Jerusalem, and that 
certainly brought back to him from Bag- 
dad some curious presents — ^an immense ele- 
phant that was long the wonder of Germany, 
an organ, and a collection of apes — and, 
what was of more importance, conveyed to 
the German schools a knowledge of the prog- 
ress of the East. But it is sufficient for our 
purpose to know that in the opening of the 
ninth century the Jews were still a conspic- 
uous people, noted in the three great centres 
of dawning civilization for their energy and 
mental vigor, and that no trace of decay had 
yet subdued the adventurous spirit of the 
children of Israel. Their close relatives, the 
dark-complexioned, impulsive, industrious 
throngs of Assyria and Tyre, of Sidon and 
Carthage, had perished from the feuse of the 
earth. The Semitic race was now represent- 
ed by the Jews and the Arabs. Ajid it is 
probable that a large share of the mental 
progress that was to illustrate the later pe- 
riod of the Arabian conquerors in the East 
and West was due to the teachings of Jew- 
ish rabbins, that the example of the Hebrew 
colleges and schools may have inspired with 
a love of knowledge their savage relatives, 
who had sprung from their native deserts to 
follow the heroes of the Crescent. 

It is, indeed, one of the rare peculiarities 
of the Jewish race that, unlike ill its Semit- 
ic allies, it flourishes in every climate, and 
is as vigorous and as prqlific in the frosty 
North or the American wilderness as it was 
amidst the soft landscapes of Granada or on 
the hot plains of Mesopotamia. No Arab 
ever founded a colony far from the tropics. 
The Phoenicians and Carthaginians have left 
no trace of their settlements on the shores 
of Cornwall, or even of France. The trop- 
ical races have seemed incapable of expan- 
sion beyond their own torrid region. But 
the Jews from an early period not only wan- 
dered to the extreme North, but settled in 
lands where the perpetual frt>sts and chilling 
mists must have proved repulsive and ap- 
parently fatal to the oflfspring of the gentle 
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South. They are foand in Germany nnder 
Charlemagne; they multiplied in England 
under Edward the Confessor and the Nor- 
man kings; they made up a large part of 
the popuhfttion of Paris when Philip Augas- 
tuB persecuted them; they have flourished 
in Poland, and thriven under the shelter of 
the osars; and it may be a not unnatural 
inference from their history that a regular 
and rational system of mental cultivation, 
joined with industry and moral restraint, 
is of more influence upon the perpetuation 
of races than the triumphs of C»sar and the 
glories of Cyrus and Alexander ; that the cul- 
tivated man flourishes in every clime, and 
the educated race conquers the apparent 
limitations of nature. 

From the friendly shelter of the Moslem 
caliphates and their native East the Jews, 
apparently possessed by a strong taste for 
wandering, or an insatiable love of gain, 
planted their unsteady colonies in all the 
Western nations, and sought humbly a hos- 
pitality that was never shown. Every where 
they were received with aversion and dis- 
gust. The dark-skinned and alien race, 
speaking an Oriental language that no Eu- 
ropean could master, and governed by cus- 
tomB of neatness and propriety that seemed 
to €k>th and Hun an excess of fastidiousness, 
unwarlike, and highly educated, were met 
every where by an unvarying cruelty and 
scorn. In Germany they were reduced to 
a peculiar form of slavery. A Jew was not 
a person, but a thing, a chattel, and a waif.^ 
The emperor took possession of the Oriental 
strangers as his own peculiar heritage. They 
were his bondmen. He protected them when 
he was able, and plundered them when he 
wanted money. Tet they soon grew nu- 
merous and wealthy in the cities along the 
Rhine, and aroused the envy of their Chris- 
tian neighbors by an opulence which they 
sometimes incautiously displayed.* They 
were forced, or probably preferred, to live 
apart in a quarter of the city by themselves. 
They founded their synagogues and built 
their school-houses amidst ceaseless dangers. 
The ignorant priests followed them with mal- 
edictions, and the still more ignorant popu- 
lace pelted them with stones, and beat aud 
pummeled them at will. Accomplished and 
gifted rabbins were often looked upon as ma- 
gicians. The Jews' quarter seemed to the 
barbarous Germans a centre of mysterious 
and fearful deeds. It was believed that the 
Jews were in the habit of stealing the Host 
from the altar in order to mock once more 
at the crucifixion with secret rites, or that 
they enticed away Christian children to 



I Jo0t, Sendschreiben. 

* Baanage, xiv. xv. xvl. p. Wl, deficribes and ridi- 
colea the atoriea of Jews aacriflcing children, etc 
Milman aeeras aometimea to doabt Je aula l*biato- 
rien dea Joifa, etc., aaya Baanage. Je ne croia paa toat 
. . . .le meortre dea enfaaa. 



stab them with sharp knives and sacrifice 
them in a frightful ceremony. When a 
child strayed away in the German or Ital- 
ian cities, the Christian mother at once fan- 
cied that it had been lured into the Jewish 
quarter to be put to death. The Jews were 
all supposed to be acquainted with magic, 
and capable of weaving dark spells that 
bronght disease and decay, misfortdie and 
shame, to Christian households.* Yet they 
were wonderfiilly prosperous, and might 
have outlived their early unpopularity had 
not a sudden wave of religious fanaticism 
swept away what little humanity and intel- 
ligence had yet sprung up among the Euro- 
pean nations. The preaching of the Cru- 
sades turned back the course of human prog- 
ress for three hundred years. The passion for 
bloodshed and for barbarous cruelty revived 
under the fanatical eloquence of popes and 
prelates. The Roman Church taught that it 
was no crime to kill a heretic or an infidel, 
and it had never paused to exclude the Jew 
frDm its inhuman inculcations. ** Thou shalt 
not kill,'' " Thou shalt not steal,'' were erased 
frx>m the Decalogue, aad the wild and cruel 
throngs, dissolute and infamous, that gath- 
ered under the banners of the Cross made 
their first essays in robbery and bloodshed 
among the wealthy and ciQtivated Jewish 
colonies on the banks of the Moselle and the 
Rhine. They burst into the Jewish quar- 
ters ; they sacked the rich houses, and drove 
their wretched inmates to suicide and death. 
Fair women stabbed themselves in Mentz 
and Treves. Husbands first killed their 
wives, and then themselves. The Rhine 
floated thick with the corpses of murdered 
Jews. Rich with spoil and drunken with 
license, the Crusaders swept on, canying 
devastation to all the Jewish settlements 
through which they passed in Hungary and 
in Austria, and at last perished themselves 
in countless numbers, in unutterable tor- 
ments of thirst aud hunger, disease, labor, 
by the darts of the Saracens, and the hatred 
of mankind. Nor was the second army, un- 
der Baldwin, the chivalry of the age, more 
merciful. When Jerusalem fell they mas- 
sacred all the Jews — men, women, and chil- 
dren — whom they found in the city, and 
with tears of joy knelt before the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. Tet they might have heard, in the 
lull of their fanaticism, the thunders of Si- 
nai, and their own condemnation uttered 
from the flaming mount. 

From this period (1100) history is laden 
with the cries of the Oriental wanderers for 



1 Fortaliclom Fidel contra Jndeoe, a monldah pro- 
daction written toward the cloee of the fifteenth cen- 
tory, enomeratee the Crimea laid to the charge of the 
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mercy from the persecutors of the West. En- 
gland was the first of the Western nations to 
drive them whoUy from its borders. They 
had reached the shores of the misty island 
during the rule of the Saxon kings, had 
thriven amidst the constant warfare of its 
barbarous races, had been tolerated by the 
humane Alfred, and favored by the Norman 
Willi A. Henry II. had granted them his 
royal protection, and profited by their indus- 
try.* They seem to have lived in fine houses 
in the older parts of London. At York they 
were numerous and wealthy ; at Oxford they 
had even established three Hebrew halls 
or lecture-rooms. A bishop complained of 
the splendor of their synagogues, and their 
wealth and prosperity attracted the envy 
of the less prudent Christians.' Their debt- 
ors were found in every city ; their pawns 
and pledges had increased year by year; 
they had often paid enormous assessments, 
and had borne patiently burdens that must 
have brought bankruptcy to the whole Chris- 
tian oommtmity. The immense wealth of 
this industrious race is proved by a long se- 
ries of exactions that were met with ease, 
and of various disabilities that did not in- 
terrupt their course of accumulation. In 
Old Jewry, London, some traces of Jewish 
opulence have been discovered — some in- 
scriptions on stone that point to a crowded 
and well-built quarter. It is probable that 
the chief financial affairs of England were 
transacted by the dark-hued strangers, who 
had their stone mansions and secret ware- 
houses around Old Jewry, and their ceme- 
tery at Cripplegate, and whose keen capaci- 
ty for trade must have had no smaU share 
in founding the commercial greatness of 
London, ^nius might the Jews have enjoy- 
ed an interval of beneficial rest under the 
rude protection of the Norman chiefs, had 
not a sudden outbreak of popular fanaticism, 
envy, and rage destroyed in a moment all 
their felicity. 

Westminster Hall and all its ancient en- 
virons were thronged with the chivalry and 
the iK>pulace of England when Richard the 
Lion-hearted was about to take the corona- 
tion oath in the presence of his turbulent 
and barbarous subjects.' All the people 
were summoned to witness the spectacle; 
but the Jews alone, by a special exception, 
were forbidden to enter the sacred precinct. 
It was feared that by spells and sorcery they 
•might bring mischief to the cruel Richard. 
Some of them, however, strangers perhaps, 
who wero unacquainted with the usages of 

> Jost, G«0chichte. The Jews seem to have oomo 
orer in large uninbeni with William the Conqaeror. 
Joet thinks they were first tempted to England by the 
■tare-tnide. »ee Angtia Jndaica. 

* The Liber AOnu tells ns that no hoase in London 
ooald be let to a Jew except it was in their own qnar- 
ter. 

s Joet, IIW. All the monldsh chronicles relate the 
Creqnent pertecntions of the Jews in England. 



the time, ventured to mingle with the throng. 
They hoped to remain undiscovered. They 
may have thought it their duty to assist at 
the coronation of the valiant king. But one 
of them was recognized by a Christian neigh- 
bor. The Christian, enraged, orderod him to 
leave the place, and when he refused, struck 
him a heavy blow. The populace joined in 
the assault in the very presence of the king, 
and the unhappy Jew fell dying beneatii 
their inhuman rage. They next chased the 
Jews whom they found in the Abbey or its 
neighborhood, with fierce imprecations, along 
the devious roads that led firom Westminster 
to the Hebrew quarter. The Jews took rof- 
uge in their houses. The people, now stim- 
ulated by the hope of plunder, broke into 
the fair mansions around Jewin Street or 
Grosham, sacked the rich quarter laden with 
the gold and jewels, the fine robes and rich 
wares, of the successful traders, inflicted 
terrible outrages, spared neither sex nor 
age, and at length set the Jewish houses on 
fire. All night the flames blazed over medi- 
ffival London, threatening the destruction 
of the city. Richard in vain sent Ms Chan- 
cellor (Glanville) and a troop of horsemen 
to suppress the tumult. The savage iK>pu- 
lace pursued their work of robbery and 
death unmolested. In their rage they even 
burned or sacked the houses of their fellow- 
Christians. When there was nothing left 
to plunder or destroy, they ceased from their 
dreadful labors. Some of the Jews had 
found a shelter in the Tower or in the 
houses of Christian neighbors less savage 
than the rest of their countrymen. Some 
wero saved by Qlanville. But even the 
lion-hearted Richard did not dare to pun- 
ish their persecutors. The news of the mas- 
sacre and robbery at London spread through 
England. It incited every where the wild 
people to similar outrages. At Oxford, at 
York, and wherever the Jews had amazed 
wealth and attracted notice, they were mal- 
treated, robbed, and massacred with hideous 
malice.* Yet they were apparently soon re- 
stored to something of their former pros- 
perity, and Richard having laid on them a 
heavy tax to pay the expenses of his cru- 
sade, set out to rescue Jerusalem firom the 
avenging arms of Saladin. 

Wherever the Jews settled, it is the boast 
of their historian, they strove to perform 
their duty as subjects, to obey the laws, to 
become attached to the country, and to re- 
main no alien race. They were Englishmen 
in England, Frenchmen in France. They 
formed a natural fondness for the land in 
which they lived, and clung with a strong 
affection to their homes amidst the cruel En- 
glish, or in the dangerous precincts of the 
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German cities. It might weU be Bupposed 
that the massacre at London and the fearful 
scenes at York woold have frightened them 
from the land that seemed the abode alone of 
robbers and malefiEustors. But they still lin- 
gered amidst their foes. King John, when 
be ascended the throne, treated them with a 
suspicions gentleness ;* he even called them 
his dear fiiends and brethren; he InUed 
them into a fancied security. But he soon 
imposed upon them such severe exactions 
as must have wasted all their gains, and 
when an opulent Jew refused to pay his de- 
mands, ordered his teeth to be drawn out 
one by one until he yielded. The Jew lost 
seven teeth before he paid the contribution. 
Torture and torment, robbery and scorn, 
wero the common traits of Jewish life under 
. John. His successors, Henry and Edward L, 
were no more lenient, or wero unable to re- 
strain the hatred of their i>eople. At last, 
in 1290, the chivalric Edward, without warn- 
ing, and for no known offense, ordered every 
Jew to leave England forovor. The hated 
race wero no longer to be suffered to live in 
a land whose prosperity they had enlarged, 
and whero they had first planted commerce 
and rofinement. Their fine houses in Lon- 
don and York wero seized by their i>erBe- 
outors ; their synagogues wero given to the 
Churoh; part of their raro collection of 
Oriental literaturo enlarged the library at 
Oxford.* The king seems to have been 
willing to suffer them at least to depart in 
peace ; but the people followed them with 
incessant persecutions. A large number of 
Jews had gathered on the banks of the 
Thames, below London, beforo setting sail 
in a ship in which they had engaged their 
passage. The tide was rising around them ; 
the master of the vessel, who had persuaded 
them to land on the shoro, with scoffs and 
cruel mockeries now rofused to take them 
in. The water rose, and the unhappy Israel- 
ites sank forover in the turbid Thames.' It 
is said that the master was afterward pun- 
ished for his crime ; yet the cries of the per^ 
iBhlng Jews seem still to sound over the dark 
waters of the pitiless river. 

Nearly four centuries passed away, and 
still no Jew had ventured to enter the for- 
bidden land. At last, when Cromwell be- 
came ruler of England, a romarkable as- 
sembly gathered at Whitehall by order of 
the Protector, to discuss the question wheth- 
er the Jews should once moro be allowed to 
settle and trade unmolested in England.* 
The Rabbi Manassas, followed by a number 



1 Miliium,UL 

* Jost, TiL p. 171. Many of the books were sold, 
•nd probftbly still more deetroyed. Tet the English 
Jews, says Jest, produced few eminent scholars. 

* Jews* Advocate, 1768, p. S7. The story is told by 
Coke. 

« Uarieian Miscdlany, viL p. 57S-078. Many Jewish 
merchants, the narratlTe relates, had come from beyond 
the seas to London. They went away grieved. 



of Jewish merohants, had come to London 
with a petition that the unnatural restric- 
tion should be taken from his race. The 
Jews asked for the same toleration which 
they alroady ei^oyed in Holland and Poland, 
and offered, it is said, £200,000, an immense 
sum at that period, for the privilege of trade. 
Cromwell, surrounded by Puritan proachers, 
eminent lawyers, the Lord Mayor of London, 
and his chief counselors, proposed the ques- 
tion to the assembly at Whitehall. He was 
anxious, it is said, to accept the offer of the 
Jews, but his council did not adopt his opin- 
ion. The Jowish merohants went away dis- 
appointed, and it was not perhaps untU aft- 
er the Restoration that the Jews began tim- 
idly to rotum to the land from which they 
had been driven four centuries beforo. They 
still labored under many disabilities.^ The 
Churoh and the people looked upon them 
with dislike. The magic pen of Shakspearo 
had drawn from the roalm of fiction the por- 
trait of a Jew that must romain as immortal 
as it is untrue.* Tet the Oriental strangers 
slowly won their way to a respect that was 
at length freely awarded them. Their legal 
disabilities wero gradually romoved. They 
became eminent in every commercial enter- 
prise. They aided once moro in building up 
the financial supromacy of England. The 
example of the American ropubUc, whero the 
Jews had always been welcomed with a per- 
fect equality of rights, and whero they had 
always ranked with the most patriotic and 
useful of our citizens, was not without its 
influence upon English thought. The last 
disability was romoved from the Jew in 
England within a few years. After a vio- 
lent opposition fr^m Churohmen and Tories, 
after a brilliant defense of the Jewish race 
from its latest persecutors by Bfacaulay,' by 
the united strongth of the whole Liberal 
party, the Jews wero admitted to all public 
offices and to Parliament. They sharojn 
the government of the land from which they 
wero banished for four centuries, and have 
triumphed over all their opponents. Nor is 
it the least romarkable trait of their varied 
history that one of their race now rules En- 
gland as the head of that Conservative fac- 
tion which was the last to persecute them, 
with an inteUectual acuteness and versatil- 
ity that rocall the keen dialectics of the 
Talmud, with a sharp and glittering logic, 
with a delicato yet romorseless sarcasm, that 



i In 17Bfr they obtained cltixenBhip through much 
opposition. See "A Candid and Impartial Bxamina- 
tion,'' etc, 1768, p. 10, 11, 1». 

* The story of Shylock, it seems, had, long been fa- 
miliar to the Jews before Shakspeare*s time, except that 
in their narrative Shylock was a Christian. 

* Macaalay*s Bssays, The DisabUitiee of the Jews. 
Even in 1880 Macaolay was obliged to rebuke severely 
the oncharitableness of Christians. 

* The magnanimity or the inconsistency of Mr. Dis> 
raeli most be admired, since he is now Uie chief up- 
holder of that Church and that party which were lon- 
gest the foes of IsraeL 
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might have been hailed with bonndless ap- 
plause in the casuistical discossions of the 
Babylonian schools. • 

The story of the Jews in France represents 
a far higher degree of mental and material 
prosperity than they had attained in En- 
gland, and a still more lamentable fall. 
They were welcomed apparently by bishops 
and statesmen in the sixth century to the 
French cities. They must have exercised a 
valuable influence on the civilization of the 
Frankish invaders. Through varied scenes 
of persecution and of progress, they rose 
gradually to form a numerous and impor- 
tant part of the French population.^ In the 
south of France they attained an ease and 
an opulence that were equaled in no other 
land. The dark-skinned, gifted, and active 
Orientals found no prejudice of race or of 
futh to disturb their tranquillity in the fedr 
cities that had been touched by the refine- 
ments of Greece, and that gave birth to the 
songs of the Troubadours. It is inJeed a 
somewhat striking trait in their history that 
their chief persecutor in all their wanderings 
was the Papal Church, and that by all other 
Christian sects they were treated with com- 
parative favor, and looked upon with no ordi- 
nary interest as the descendants of the chief 
authors of the modem faith. The Arian 
kings, aud apparently the Arian priests, in 
Italy, Spain, and Egypt, had extended to 
them a liberal protection. Charlemagne, 
who was never orthodox, had favored them. 
Among the Albigensian cities of the south 
of France it was no discredit to belong to 
the race that had produced the psalms of 
David and the canticles of Solomon. In 
Marseilles, Montpellier, Nlmes, and B^ziers, 
the Jews flourished as merchants, manufac- 
turers, philosophers, and poets. Wealth came 
in upon them, as it did in every other region, 
as the natural product of carefbl industry ; 
and knowledge, which they often prized more 
than wealth, they attained in equal measure. 
Schools and libraries, cultivated rabbins and 
learned physicians, rival sects of science and 
philosophy, diligent students of the Talmud 
and the law, illustrate the brief period of 
repose which the Oriental strangers found 
amidst the fair landscapes of Provence, be- 
fore the papal decree rained down war, fam- 
ine, ruin, on the sunny clime. 

They were scarcely less fortunate in the 
north of France. The Paris of the Middle 
Ages, we are told, was almost a Jewish city. 
The dawn of its magnificence was due to 
Jewish capitalists. Their wealth adorned its 
narrow streets with fine mansions, and culti- 
vated its environs into groves and gardens.* 
Amidst wars and insurrections, violence and 
disorder, the Jews alone industriously cnlti 



1 Mibnan, ilL 18S. They bad fine Bchoda at Ton- 
lonae, etc. 
* Jo0t,& Then, 961 ; «. Then, 948. 



vated the arts of i>eace, exposed to the rude 
and savage race around them the height of 
Oriental culture, and were the benefactors 
of an age that was scarcely able to perceive 
it. Painful is it indeed to look back over 
the long waste of history to this learned, 
imaginative, and ingenious people, building 
their fair palaces in mediaeval Paris, amass- 
ing their immense riches by all the resources 
of trade, holding, it is said, nearly half the 
city as security for their loans, as the foun- 
dation of their unsubstantial prosperity, 
founding their schools, producing an illus- 
trious liue of scholars rather than warriors, 
engaging in brilliant controversy and intel- 
lectual d^utes that held all the nation en- 
chained, careless of danger in their fabulous 
luxury, 'while above them hung the sword 
of Damocles, and a dreadful ruin threatened . 
them every moment. Nowhere did the dis- 
putes of the Jewish schools rage more fierce- 
ly than in the French cities.* The wars of 
tlie rabbins were confined, however, to the 
limits of the Talmud. They seem to have 
avoided all controversy with their Catholic 
neighbors. Yet an intellectual pride, of all 
others, perhaps, the least rational, was not 
unfrequently the common error of the Jews. 
Knowledge did not always teach them mod- 
eration. Nor could they avoid a sneer, a 
smile, or a jest at the cruel* and sensual 
monks, who boasted of their miracles and 
confessed their own ignorance, or the brutal 
and deluded kings and nobles who came to 
borrow money on their rich possessions, and 
waste it in the service of a thankless Chureh. 
Among the bigotea Catholics of the north 
of France the Jews had never received more 
than an ungracious toleration. Paris had 
never welcomed them with the freedom from 
prejudice of Montpellier and Marseilles. They 
were always hated, envied, and condemned. 
The monks told fearfid tales of Jewish cru- 
elty to Christian children. The nobles la- 
mented over the rich lands they had pledged 
to Jewish usurers, and the kings preyed upon 
the helpless stnmgers, who had no shelter 
but in the royal authority. Tet the Jews, 
trusting, perhaps, to their own acuteness, 
their wealth, their knowledge, their mental 
and moral superiority over the barbarous 
Franks, stUl in a singular infatuation went 
on increasing their large landed possessions, 
extending their loans, aiding with their cap- 
ital the progress of trade, tempting the ava- 
rice and enraging the superstitions of th^ir 
masters by the display of a prosperity that 
seemed to overshadow that of the Bourbons 
or the Montmorencys. 

Their fall was near. It was not long be- 
fore all their opulence was to be torn from 
them, their schools closed, their libraries 
dispersed, and every Jew chased by monks 
and princes frx>m the realm of France.' The 
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spirit of the age had changed. A darker 
fimatioiBm bad fallen npon men's minds. 
£yery knight or warrior who came back 
from the holy war had been educated to 
•deeds of bloodshed and a bitter hatred 
against the unoffending Jews. Nor could 
priests or princes any more consent to spare 
the alien })eople who had made France 
wealthy and Paris great. Philip Augustus, 
the Pharaoh of their last great disaster, first 
robbed them of their property and then 
drove them from his kingdom. In the midst 
of their wide system of produotire loans and 
liberal credit, when their mortgages em- 
braced half Pans, and their houses were 
filled with pledges and pawns, a royal edict 
confiscated all their debts, and freed every 
Christian frx>m his liability to a Jew. As- 
tonished at this royal robbery, the unlucky 
traders were soon to feel a more fatal blow. 
An edict had been secretly prepared for 
their complete expulsion and the seizure of 
all their property. On a fiital Sabbath, 
when all the Jews were gathered in their 
synagogues at Paris, the officers of the king 
surrounded the sacred buildings and impris- 
^med all the worshipers. No one was allow- 
ed to go out. Meantime a general sack of 
all the Jewish houses had begun, and the 
wealth they had painfuUy accumulated 
through ccmturies of toil was stolen by 
priests and king. They were then driven 
out of France. An immense emigration 
took place. Like the Huguenots, they bore 
with them the honesty and the industry of 
the nation ; and in their fanciful and Orient- 
al manner they were accustomed to lament 
that in this fourth and chief of their great 
disasters twice as many people had fled 
frx>m^ France as had escai>ed from the arm 
of Pharaoh and witnessed his destruction. 
But no pillar of cloud and fire now sheltered 
the children of Israel from the rage of their 
persecutors, and no rushing waves avenged 
the sorrows of the chosen people. 

Some retribution, however, must have 
soon followed, for it was found that the 
trade and commerce of France had. suffer- 
ed greatly by their absence, and a new 
prince invited them back. They paid a 
large sum for the dangerous privilege, and 
onoe more filled some of the fairest streets 
in Paris. They onoe more lived in the Rue 
des Lombards, or des Jardins, and opened 
their synagogues under the shadow of St. 
Genevieve. But in 1226 St. Louis ascended 
the throne, of all his corrupt race the most 
bigoted, the most cruel, the most faithless, 
and the most infamous, the last of the Cru- 
saders, and the last to summon Christian 
barbarians to the warfare of the Cross. The 
Jews soon felt the rage of the tyrant. In 



> Basnage, Hist Jaifs, xiiL xiv. xr. p. 688. Car lit 
aoiiti«nnent qne le nombre de ceax qui qaittdrent alon 
la France, ezoMoit le double de ceox qui aniverent 
Moise, etc., which Baanage doabta. 



1238 they were robbed and massacred in 
Paris. St. Louis plundered them to pay the 
cost of his crusades. . To destroy their dan- 
gerous intelligence he ordered the destruc- 
tion of aU their libraries, and twenty-four 
cart-loads of valuable manuscripts were 
committed to the fiames. They were again 
driven out of France. They came back 
once more with a strange infatuation, and 
again paid an immense sum to soften the 
rage and satisfy the avarice of monks and 
nobles. Paris and France fiourished anew 
under their intelligent industry. Again they 
were banished in 1395, never to return with 
perfect freedom until nobles, priests, and 
king had perished amidst the convulsions 
of that final revolution by which France it- 
self avenged their persecutions, and opened 
the way to thcJt stormy era which must end 
at last in the regeneration of a nation that 
has suffered perhaps not in vain. 

Tet it was in Spain that the Jews were to 
reach the culmination of their intellectual 
and material splendor, and to astonish man- 
kind by the magnitude of their misfortunes.* 
To Spain they may have first wandered when 
Solomon sent out his fleets to Tarshish, and 
when silver was so plentiful at Jerusalem as 
almost to lose its vtdne.' They were proba- 
bly in Spain when the Romans covered it 
with costly cities, roads, and bridges. They 
were tolerated by its Gothic sovereigns of 
the Arian faith, persecuted by the Catholic. 
But when the Mohammedans spread over 
the Peninsula in the reigns of the cultivated 
caliphs, the Jews rose into a great nation, 
and were numbered by millions. Their 
wealth eclipsed that of all other nations. 
Their capitalists at Granada and Seville were 
famous for an opulence that outshone all 
that the world had ever seen. Factories 
and mines, broad lands, and streets of 
houses were held by their conuneroial no- 
bility. They built synagogues of priceless 
cost. They founded libraries, and endowed 
colleges that filled Europe with intelligence. 
Their physicians were sent for to heal the 
maladies of European kings. Their treatises 
on science, medicine, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy founded the schools of modem 
thought. For four centuries the Jews of 
Spain held an unquestioned mental ascend- 
ency over the barbarous Europeans, and 
kept alive the regular progress of refine- 
ment.' Education was the fining trait of 
Moorish civilization, and the Jewish schol- 
ars of the Peninsula probably guided their 
Semitic relatives to the love of knowledge. 
But in the fierce wars between Moors and 
Spaniards, when city after city fell, wasted 
and ruined, into the power of Catholic kings, 
the splendors of Jewish cultivation were 



1 Undo, JewB in Spain, p. S. The Jewish fleet Bail- 
ed from Joppa. * Undo, 8. 

s Undo and Jost oelehrate the Jewlah rabblna o< 
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ghom away by barbarous lords, and at last 
all Spain fell, bleeding and mined, under 
the rule of the relentless priests. The In- 
quisition was founded. To rob and to tor- 
ture were the chief aims of this priestly in- 
stitution. The goods of the infidel, the her- 
etic, or the Jew were first confiscated to the 
Church, and his life was next ravished away 
in unspeakable torments. Instead of schools 
and colleges were found palaces of human 
woe, where fierce Dominicans lived in bound- 
less luxury, and where the wisest and purest 
of their species often suffered torture and 
death at the hands of the most infamous and 
the most degraded. Knowledge and virtue 
perished at their approach, and Spain sank 
into an almost irrevocable decay. 

The Jews were the favorite victims of the 
Inquisition. When history shall cease to be 
as unreal as a fairy tale, and when crime 
shall no longer find its defenders, it will be 
related that '^ the gentle and virtuous'' Isa- 
bella inflicted heavier woes upon the human 
race than Messalina or Mary Tudor.' In 
1492, in the dawn of a new civilization that 
was to overthrow at last the dark places of 
cruelty, and crush iK>pes and inquisitors in 
a general uprising of the nation, Isabella, 
the foundress of the Spanish Inquisition, 
urged the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 
No pity had she for the mothers who were to 
be torn from their prosperous homes to perish 
of hunger and thirst on the African shores, 
who were to leap into the blue Mediterra- 
nean to escape the insults of their captors, to 
see their babes die in their arms, their chil- 
dren sold into a fatal slavery ; no compas- 
sion for the throng of learned and famous 
men who were to founder in crowded ships 
or languish with disease and starvation in a 
foreign land.* It is not told that the big- 
oted queen ever felt any remorse for her 
cruel deeds, or was ever willing to soften 
the woes she had inflicted needlessly on the 
most valuable portion of her subjects. At 
the famous meeting when Abarbanel, the 
most eminent of the Jews for scholarship 
and virtue, begged on his knees for pity for 
his people from the attentive sovereigns, 
when he offered an immense ransom for 
their preservation, when even Ferdinand 
hesitated, it was the queen who urged the 
relentless enforcement of the decree, and 
the stem Torquemada flung on the table a 
crucifix. '^ Sell him if you will/' he cried, 
and terrified the king into obedience to the 
voice of the Church. Tiie decree was pub- 
lished, and every Jew commanded to em- 
brace Christianity or leave the realm. 

Unshaken in their faith by the rage of 



1 Mr. Preicott idmits the dark ftain on the queen's 
character. 

s Joet, 7. TheU. linda Presoott ezcnaea Isabella 
on the plea that she waa intimidated by the prieata ; 
bnt in founding the Inqniaition ahe had already ahown 
her true diapoeition. 



tyrants or the malice of the people, the Is- 
raelites prepared to abandon forever their 
luxurious homes, their lands, and their rich, 
possessions, and go forth once more to some 
distant and unknown refuge.* During the 
short time allowed them for their departure 
the roads of Spain were filled with the emi- 
grant throng hastening to the coast to seek 
a passage over the sea. They had sold their 
property for whatever they could obtain for 
it ; they were permitted to carry no gold nor 
silver with them ; but many hid money in 
their clothes, which was often stolen from 
them by prying inquisitors •; some had even 
swallowed coins of gold. The misery of the 
wandenng throngs, of mothers bearing their 
infjBuits in their arms, of starving children 
and the feeble and the aged, sometimes 
touched the pity of their foes, and generooa 
Christians ventured to offer them shelter or 
refreshment. The Jews were connected by 
intermarriage with the noblest families <^ 
Spain, and the great estates of its fierce hi- 
dalgos had often sprung from the dower of 
a Hebrew heiress. These ties were now 
sundered forever. At the sea-iK>rts there 
were scarcely ships enough to bear away so 
great a multitude. It is variously estimated 
that from two to eight hundred thousand 
Jews were banished by the fatal edict. 
What woes they bore in their*flight, how 
they were crowded in comfortless vesselB, 
racked by disease, famine, pain, what insulta 
they received, what outrages they endured, 
history almost refuses to relate. Nor is it 
possible that any large proportion of the 
exiles survived ^e dreadful flight. Many 
were seized by the Arabs and sold into slav- 
ery in the hiurems of Cairo and Constanti- 
nople. Many killed themselves in despair. 
But the fate of Abarbanel ib less painfuL He 
embarked at Carthagena with his family and 
the remains of his property, and found a ref- 
uge in Naples. But soon Charles VHI. in- 
vaded Italy. Abarbanel fled to Messina, and 
heard that his house at Naples had been 
sacked by the French. He was so fortu- 
nate, however, as to recover the manuscript 
of a commentary which he had long been 
composing on the Jewish law. He found 
an obscure retreat, and closed Ms life in the 
pursuit of those studies which in a happier 
period he had hopefully begun.* 

In the unparalleled sorrows of their expul- 
sion from Spain the great disasters of the 
Israelites came to an end. From that peri- 
od they have slowly advanced to a new and 
lasting prosperity. The most striking re- 
sult of the Reformation, we are assured by 
their historian, is the change of feeling that 
has passed over all Christendom towaM the 
Jews. The light of that knowledge which 
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* Joat, TiL 96, calla him Don laaak Abarbanel ein* 
gelehrter Jade— echiffte aich mit mehreren. 
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they had eo aedulonslj kept ahve throogh 
all the darkest periods of Enropeui history 
has at last dispelled many prejadioes, soft- 
eDed many rude and aayage races, and col- 
tiTated the sentiment of a common humani- 
ty. Men are less crael, less selfish, farther 
removed from the vices of isolated harba- 
nsm, than they were four centnries ago. In 
no Christian land, except, perhaps, in some 
savage disteiot of Ronmania, are the chosen 
people followed by maledictions and cmel 
massacres.* The reformers, indeed, of ev- 
•17 f^S^ have studied and emulated the ex- 
amples of Moses and the prophets. It was 
to chant the psalms of David that the Hn- 
gnenots fled to the deserts, that the Cove- 
nanters gathered on the bleak moors of Scot- 
land. It was to enforce the spirit of the 
Decalogue that the Puritans wandered to 
New England. It was with the sword of 
Gideon that Holland met the armies of the 
Inquisition, and Cromwell won the liberties 
of Englishmen. The influence of Jewish 
thought is perceptible in all modem litera- 
ture. With Hebraic imagery and an Orient- 
al oast of language Milton wove into the 
chief of epio> i>oems the Mosaic pictures of 
the iall of man. Addison and Marvel emu- 
lated the songs of David, and Pope aspired 
to versify the inspired visions of Isaiah. 
The two diverging streams of classical and 
of Oriental literature have blended together 
in the modem, and the higher conceptions 
of the Jewish thinkers have animated the 
colder taste of Western writers, have given 
novelty and strength to a literary culture 
that might otherwise have ended in a dull 
imitation of classic models. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the Jews 
QKrang in a moment from their depression 
and persecutions to a general ease and favor, 
or that even in the centres of the Reforma- 
tion they were not without many disabili- 
ties and many pains.* Holland almost at 
the opening of its national existence offered 
them a secure shelter and privileges such as 
they had never ventured to dream of. But 
in many German states they were treated, 
even so late as 1630, with a disdainful toler- 
ation that marked the slow decay of ancient 
prejudices. In Protestant Frankfort they 
were still inclosed in their own quarter, and 
oppressed by ignominious laws. In Wtlr- 
temberg they formed a distinct and subject 
caste. The Emperor Nicholas banished 
many learned rabbins from Russia ; and in 
London Jews were strictly excluded from 

1 Bonnumis has at last taken maasnies to reUere 
the Jews. 

* In 1788, when it was proposed to nataralize Jews 
in England, their opponents asserted that it was an 
interference with tlie jodgments of God ; that it was 
wonderf ol that any Jew was permitted to live on the 
face of the earth, etc See "A Candid and Impartial 
Rramination," London, 1768, p. 10, 11. They had, 
luwever, their defenders. They were noted for tlieir 
liberality even to Christian charitieflL 



all public offices. Many of its houses and 
shops by the proTisions of their leases could 
not be let to Jews ; and when it was pro- 
posed to remove all their disabilities, the 
English press and Parliament rang with as 
rude abuse of the chosen people as they had 
home in the days of Richard the Lion-heart- 
ed. It was urged that the Jews were aliens 
and strangers; that they had merited all 
their woes ; that it would be impious to suf- 
fer them to sit in Parliament ; that the act 
of their elevation to the rights of men had 
with monstrous indecency been brought for- 
ward in Passion-week, ioid Macaulay, with 
brilliant sentences and animated logic, re- 
plied that on no other day so well as on 
Qood-Friday could the law of universal char- 
ity be proclaimed. In the mean time the 
example of the United States* shamed Eu- 
rope and England into humanity. The 
friends of freedom every where assumed the 
defense of the Jews. The conservative fac- 
tion in church and state was every where 
their bitterest foe. Ten times the Liberal 
party in the British House of Commons by 
great minorities carried a bill for their en- 
franchisement, and ten times it was thrown 
out in the House of Lords.* The Bishop of 
Oxford declared that he would never suffer 
an enemy of the Christian faith to sit in Par- 
liament, and Lord Derby and Sir Robert In- 
glis repeated the bigoted outcry. At last^ 
in 1858, the contest ended by a species of 
compromise, and a Rothschild entered the 
legi^ture that for more than six centuries 
had never ceased to persecute his race.' 

In the same year that the Jews attained 
their final victory in England, the Papal 
Church was permitted to exercise its last 
act of bigotry and cruel oppression toward 
the race that had so often felt its unsparing 
hand. Restored by the arms of France to his 
temporal throne, the pope had revived the 
Inquisition in the Papal States, and ruled 
with a relentless tyranny over his hopeless 
subjects. The priestly courts of the narrow 
realm had begun once more to punish heresy 
with something of their early severity. The 
city of Rome, isolated from the course of mod- 
em civilization, strove to revive the princi- 
ples and the practices of the darkest periods 
of its history. And the protection of impe- 
rial France, the sole support of the usurping 
Church, seemed to lend to Pius IX. an au- 
thority that none of his predecessors had 
enjoyed for centuries. Rome once more 
menaced Christendom with its claim of in- 
fallibility, its assumption of unlimited su- 
premacy. The pope and the Jesuits openly 
boasted that the Papal Church had lost none 



& In Catholic Maryland alone, Joet tells as, x. S, 
9S4, were the Jews ezchided from office. 

s Annual Beglster, 1866, p. 168. Lord John RoaseU 
led the defense of the Jews. The Conserrative lords 
threw out the hills. 

s Annual Begister, 1666, p. 160. 
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of its prerogatives in the past, nor would 
part with any of its extreme nsorpations in 
the fdtnre. One of these inherent privileges 
was the right to take from heretical or Jew- 
ish parents those of their children who had 
heen haptized in the papal faith, and edu- 
cate them under the care of priestly guard- 
ians. It was a claim founded upon the de- 
cisions of those barbarous councils by whose 
authority the Jews had been tortured or 
banished in Spain, the Protestants burned 
or buried alive in the Netherlands, and Eu- 
rope covered with the disasters of endless 
religious wars. It was in the midst of the 
light of the nineteenth century that the pope 
and his advisers resolved to renew a practice 
that must have shocked the humanity of 
any age. To rob parents of their children 
was the strange privilege asserted and en- 
forced by the Roman Inquisition. 

A reputable Jewish family named Mortara 
Hved happily at Bologna in the year 1858, 
of which the father was a succese^ manu- 
facturer, and connected by a close relation- 
ship with many of the weidthier inhabitants 
of the place.* One night he came late to his 
home, and, to his surprise and alarm, found it 
in possession of eight or ten servants of the 
Inquisition. They demanded, in the name 
of the chief inquisitor, to be shown all the 
ohildren of the family. There were eight. 
They were found asleep in bed. . Amidst 
the tears and lamentations of the mother 
and the calmer grief of the father, the of- 
ficials selected one child, Edgar, of only sev- 
en years of age, tore him from the embraces 
of his parents, and carried him away weep- 
ing and terrified to the prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion. The cause of this strange outrage was 
reluctantly told. It seems that a servant 
of the Mortaras, a Roman Catholic, whose 
character is said to have been infeunous, had 
secretly baptized the child, as she afiftrmed, 
when it was ill of a dangerous disease. But 
her story was contradicted by the parents, 
and she seems to have been wholly un- 
worthy of belief.* She had told the priests 
of what she had done, and the Church had 
resolved to maintain its claim to the posses- 
sion of its unconscious convert. The moth- 
er, when she saw her son ravished from her, 
fell fainting upon the floor; the neighbor- 
hood was alarmed by the cries of the chil- 
dren. In the morning the boy was placed 
in a carriage and hurried away to Rome. 

And now began the long and fruitless 
pursuit of their lost child by the wretched 
parents. They followed him to Rome ; they 
besought the officials of the papal court to 
restore him to their arms ; they saw Anto- 
nelli, and strove in vain to couvince him by 
proper testimony that the servant was a 



1 Mortanu Le Droit Canon, etc, Paris, 1868. AbM 
Ddscontare boldly denounced the whole affair. 

9 Thla was the statement of the parents, and was 
probably troe. 



profligate and a liar. He refused to inter- 
fere ; but they were told mockingly by the 
priests that if they would become Christians 
they might regain their child. Once the 
father caught a glimpse of Ms son in the 
midst of a throng of priests in a convent 
chapel, but when he endeavored to speak 
to him he was hurried away. The parents 
were afterward permitted to see their Ed- 
gar in the presence of his captors. The 
father overwhelmed him with kisses and 
tears; the boy seemed anxious to follow 
him home, but he was again hurried away 
to a distant convent at Alatri. Here, too, 
the Jewish parents followed him secretly, 
and again saw their child at a distance, and 
again they were driven away by the priests, 
and were even in danger of ill treatment 
from the fanatical iK>pulace. It was no lon- 
ger safe for a Jew and Jewess in 1858 to 
travel far in the papal dominions.^ 

But the story of the abduction of Edgar 
Mortara became known to aU the Jews of 
Europe and America, and an intense re- 
sentment filled all the iK>werful race, who 
had thought for a moment that their perse- 
cutions had ceased forever. The last insult 
of the papal court might well seem the most 
cruel they had yet endured. What Jewish 
child was safe, what Jewish family might 
not suffer the fate of the Mortaras, if the 
power of the priests were equal to their au- 
dacity and pride f Europe rang with the 
remonstrances and the lamentations of the 
Jews. The memory of their ceaseless sor- 
rows in the past seemed renewed with fresh 
bitterness. They saw once more the burn- 
ings, the tortures, and the exactions, the ban- 
ishments, the robberies, of English kings and 
French Crusaders, the rage of Arbaes and 
Torquemada, and the mocking tenderness of 
Qerman lords. Tet the Jews in their afflic- 
tion found many defenders. The liberal 
press of France, England, and America de- 
nounced the cruelty of Pius. IX., and even 
calm and enlightened Catholics denied that 
any such extravagant right to seize the chil- 
dren of heretics or unbelievers was inherent 
in St. Peter's chair. But the iK>pe and the 
Jesuits loudly defended their act.' The pope 
refused to give up the child even at the so- 
licitations of foreign courts and powerful 
influence; and the Univen and the Cimlit^ 
CaUoUoa enlarged on the happy fate of Edgar 
Mortara. They pointed out that the right 
to seize Jewish children was one that the 
Church had always claimed. They asserted 

> Le ooayrit de caroaees, de balsefs, dee lannes, etc 
9 The CivUUd Cattoliea^ on H piccolo neoflto Bd- 
gardo Mortara, denounced as heretics all who denied 
the pope's authority over baptiised children. Lacoa- 
tnre, p. 8. The Univen was equally flrm. The ulti»> 
montanes must therefore still entertain the opinion 
thst all the children of Jews are held by their psrsats 
only on snfferaoce for the pope, for this was thed^ 
cisionof the Council of Toledo, Slii TbslAitfNrsHiA 
it was the universal rule of the Otafok 
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that the aathority of the natural parent was 
as nothing to that of the gpiritnal. They 
aflsnred the Jews that their inyoluntary con- 
vert wonld never be given up, and that the 
Church had made him its own. 

The Mortaras never regained their child. 
Broken*hearted and reduced to comparative 
poverty, they fled from their insecure home 
in Bologna to become wanderers in distant 
lands. Edgar grew up in a convent^ forgot 
his parents, and has become, it is said, a 
priest. The pope and the Jesuits, safe in 
the protection of France, mocked at the im- 
potent rage of the Jews. The fatal insult 
they had inflicted upon a sensitive race 
seemed never to be avenged. Tet the mo- 
ment of retribution at last arrived. The 
papacy fell into ruin while proclaiming to 
the world its own inMlibility, and in the 
wreck of the French empire the pope was 
hurled forever from his temporal throne. It 
is said that of all his Italian foes, the most 
resolute and active have been the Jews; 
that the Italian press owes much of its brill- 
iancy and vigor to the gifted offopring of the 
rabbinical schools, and that with keen sar- 
casm and unsparing ridicule the Jews have 
never ceased to assail the Jesuits and the 
priests, who still assert their right to snatch 
children from their parents, and exercise 
those repulsive acts of persecution that of- 
fend the plainest principles of humanity an«l 
of civilization. 

With the fall of the papal throne and the 
liberation of Italy, the chosen })eople seem 
to have reached the realm of universal amity 
and peace ; nor, unless their ancient persecu- 
tor* should be raised amidst some wild con- 
vulsion to a new yet transient supremacy, 
will they ever again be forced to resume 
their wanderings, and fly, decimated and im- 
poverished, firom land to land. A new pe- 
riod is opening for them, when their pros- 
perity and progress may atone for their past 
sufferings, at\d when, amidst the gradual 
spread of humanity and refinement, they 
will be able every where to illustrate the 
benevolent principles of the Talmud, and 
join the great host of civilized men and 
women who are laboring to spread over all 
the world the reign of a divine charity.* 
That they have forgiven and forgotten the 
errors and the crimes of their misguided per- 
secutors, that they have ever consented to 
add to the prosperity and cultivate the in- 
tellect of those lands where they were once 
treated with inhuman severity, are among 
the most pleasing traits of their history ; that 

> I mutt not be thought to include the more intelli- 
gent and patriotic Roman Catholics in the ranks of the 
Jewish persecntors, or the enemies of free edncation, 
bat their inflnence seems not yet felt in their Church. 

* Pew ha^e read without interest and delight the es- 
say on the Talmud by the lamented Bentsch, whose 
iMming and genius have thrown new lustre on his 
gifted race, whose early death has left no common 
▼old in the ranks of scholarship. 



they have been teachers rather than warri- 
ors, industrious and frugal rather than the 
destroyers of the products of human labor, 
is their rare praise, and one that belongs to 
few among their rival races. Wherever 
they have gone they have added to the 
wealth of nations, and increased the sum of 
human felicity. The Talmud abounds in 
lessons of virtue, of gentleness, of forgive- 
ness, and of peace, many of which men have 
yet to learn; it enforces and defines the 
highest principles of progress. '^ Be perse- 
cuted,'' it teaches, "rather than i>er8ecu- 
tors." '* The repentant is more honored even 
than the righteous." ''Never," exclaims 
one of its teachers to his disciples, ** engage 
in prayer until you have first performed 
some act of charity." The most rational 
form of worship, it suggests, is to labor in 
the boundless fields of benevolence. 

But the most remarkable trait in the story 
of the Jews is the singular devotion they 
have always shown to mental culture, and 
the priceless benefits they have reai>ed from 
their sedulous care of education. This has 
been the potent spring of all their wonder- 
ful preservations and their indestructible 
energy. The school-master has saved them 
from the fate of Babylon and of Tyre. It 
was because they were educated to industry, 
neatness, docility, and order that they sur- 
vived the persecutions of priests and kings, 
and have beheld the destruction of all their 
foes. While papal Rome left all the world 
in ignorance, and has ever opposed the prog- 
ress of knowledge in every land, while un- 
der its barbarous rule Italy, Spain, and 
France were left with a debased population, 
of whom not one-third could read and write, 
the prey of a corrupt nobility and of im- 
moral courts, the Jews have always set the 
example of a general education. While in 
Europe and America the Papal Church is 
every where denouncing the cause of public 
instruction, the Jews have always been the 
firmest of its defenders. In our own coun- 
try the common-school system has no more 
strenuous supporters than the disciples of 
the Talmud, and no bitterer foes than that 
uncultivated Church which would snatch 
children from their parents and hold them 
in perpetual barbarism.* Nor is the condi- 
tion of the two contending powers unin- 
structive. The Papal Church is perishing 
amidst the ignorance in which it has labor- 
ed to envelop itself; the Hebrew race is en- 
tering anew upon an unimpeded progress. 
The lesson of the Jewish story, indeed, is 



* The New BrOt the Jewish magazine of New York, 
has afforded one of the best defenses (June-October, 
1878) of our common schools, and rebukes with vigor 
the Roman Catholic priests, who are laboring to de- 
stroy the foundations of American progress. It is no 
uninstructiTe spectacle to study the struggle between 
the persecutors and the persecuted in our midst; to 
observe how steadily the latter adhere to the cause of 
knowledge, how fiercely the former assail it 
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that education alone can preserve the per- 
manence of races, and that the perpetuation 
of nations and of institutions rests upon the 
intellectual cultivation of the people ; that 
the school-house is more potent than fleets 
and armies, and that the school-master is 
the modem king. 



MILDRED IN SEARCH OP A 
HUSBAND. 

L 

'^ "^TOU will never find a truer heart nor a 
1 finer nature/' said Mrs. Stanton, im- 
pressively. 

Mildred pouted, looked half ashamed but 
wholly unconvinced, and, with a wisdom un- 
usual at her age, held her tongue. 

She was a pretty little creature, of that 
diminutive type that all the world conspires 
to caress. Large eyes of a golden hazel, 
strange contrast to the dark lashes, looked 
out £rom under a fair smooth forehead with 
a dreamy poetry in their wistful gaze, more 
than haLT contradicted by the saucy expres- 
sion of the little nose and the many dimples 
round the smiling mouth. A dose student 
of character could readily detect in the war- 
ring elements of that face the chaotic nature 
of the undeveloped soul within. Intense 
affection; sBsthetic sensibilities; a thorough- 
ly untrained intellect, throwing out feefers 
wildly in all directions ; a native shrewdness 
that passed for brilliancy ; a dramatic capac- 
ity that hovered on the borders of deceit ; a 
large amount of what the Yankees call '^ fac- 
ulty/' curiously combined with an inveterate 
addiction to day-dreams; courage, coquetry, 
obstinacy, sharpness, and romance — made up 
the larger part of that half-grown character. 
At seventeen, a woman in her sensibilities, 
a child in every thing else, there was no pre- 
dicting her fate, because it was impossible 
to tell which side of her kaleidoscopic soul 
was to be held uppermost by the master- 
hand that was to sway her destinies. At 
present she reflected, chameleon -like, the 
color of her surroundings. 

And it was this perplexing nature that 
Mrs. Stanton proposed to take from her 
country home to spend a winter in the city. 
Mildred's step-mother made no objection — 
indeed, was pleased, and there was no one 
else to consult. The question was apparent- 
ly settled, to Mildred's intense delight, when 
an obstacle asserted itself in the dhape of a 
sturdy young fanner, with whom the young 
lady had been carrying on a desperate flir- 
tation all summer. She must play at love 
and romance with somebody, and he was 
the best and nearest lay figure upon whom 
to hang the gorgeous draperies of her foncy. 
Her lively imagination had conjured up an 
atmosphere of romance about them both, in 
which fools' paradise she contrived to kill a 



great deal of time, and utterly to bewitch 
and captivate the susceptible heart of Roger 
Treadwell. 

But with the first whisper of a city visit 
all this magic atmosphere was rudely dis- 
pelled, brushed away in a twinkling, like 
the morning cobwebs from the dewy grass. 
Mildred awoke with a start from her day- 
dream to see her hero with disenchanted 
eyes. It was to her as though the eleg^ant 
shepherd of a Watteau fan, with his dainty 
dress and powdered hair, and all his glory 
of ribbons and rosettes, had been suddenly 
transmuted into a perspiring laborer, in a 
red shirt, pitching hay into a dusty barn. 

Her second vision was as unreal as her 
first. If before her eager glances aimed too 
high, now they shot too low. Roger was no 
hero of a pastoral poem, made up of impoa- 
sible refinement and an interesting lack of 
education, as the heroes of idyls are wont to 
be, but a young fellow of sterling qualities, 
excellent sense, warm and steadfiut affec- 
tion, and reasonably good-looking withaL 
He had not the brilliant possibilities of 
Mildred, but neither had he her infinite ca- 
pacity for going to wrack and ruin. He 
answered to Schlegel's description of 'Hhe 
most agreeable of idl companions — a simple, 
frank man, without any high pretensions to 
an oppressive greatness; one who under- 
stands the use of life, and loves it ; obliging 
alike at all hours; above all, of a golden 
temper, and steadfast as an anchor." 

It was very natural that this dazzling 
vision of a winter in the city should alarm 
him, and that he should oppose its realiza- 
tion most vigorously. But he begged, en- 
treated, insisted in vain. Mildred, fascina- 
ted by the alluring prospect of possible ro- 
mances, peopled by brilliant heroes from the 
realms of poetry and art and wealth and 
fashion, turned to him steadily her coldest 
and most stubborn fetce. She became un- 
yielding ice, this petted maiden, who, a few 
weeks before, had looked into his face with 
a romantic adoration she had even persuaded 
herself she felt. 

He humbled himself to the last resort of 
desperate mankind, and sought an interoea- 
sor. Mrs. Stanton's invitation had done the 
mischief, he argued ; surely Mrs. Stanton's 
influence over Mildred might undo it, and 
so help him. Mrs. Stanton respected, liked, 
and pitied him from the bottom of her heart, 
and tried her best with Mildred, summing 
up a long list of Roger's good qualities with 
the prophetic utterance we have already 
quoted. 

" If you will give Roger your promise," 
said Mrs. Stanton, after a long pause, while 
Mildred gazed with determined eyes out of 
the window — "if you will only assure him 
that you will be his wife whein you «ani» 
back, I'm sure he will let you go, tciifttB|g 
fully in your &ath and truth. Im^toAH*^ 
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ter think of it seriously, my ohild ; you could 
not find a stronger arm or a stouter heart 
among all your heroes of romance." 

''NoK' cried Mildred, springing to her 
feet with sudden energy, her eyes fieurly 
ablaze with excitement ; ** I will not have 
Roger Tread well ! Do you want to bind me 
down, Aunt Clara, to be a household drudge 
and dave, to wear my life out in these hor- 
rid, useless little things that one has to do 
OTer and over again forever, and never be 
done with t Do you think I can be content 
to sit down in Roger's kitchen all my life, 
and hear him talk about the crops and the 
cattle, and spend my days cooking his din- 
ners and mending his clothes t Is that all 
I was made for t Because, if it is, I would 
rather die this minute, and be done with it P 

"Mildred," asked Mrs. Stanton, quietly, 
when this sudden blaze had spent itself, 
** was Roger talking of nothing but crops 
and cattle all those long moonlight evenings 
that you spent together under the elms V* 

Blush after blush went up to the top of 
Mildred's forehead like the waves of the 
northern lights. 

" Aint Clara, you are too bad P she said ; 
"you know that is very di£ferent! When 
you are married, it is quite another thing. 
People expect you to please them then, in- 
stead of their pleasing you. If I marry at 
all, it must be somebody who is infinitely 
my superior," pursued Mildred, with the sat- 
isfying conviction that she was giving utter- 
ance to an original and lofty sentiment— 
"some one I am afraid of, who can teach 
me, and whom I shall thoroughly respect. 
I can't have that sort of feeling for Roger. 
He is all very well in his way— out-of-doors 
— ^but, somehow, when he comes inte the 
house he seems te take up all the room, and 
his voice is so loud, and his boots creak, and 
his hands are rough." An expressive shud- 
der concluded the catalogue. 

"Very well, Mildred, I will say no more. 
A husband whose boots creak is certainly 
something te be dreaded. We will give poor 
Roger his dismissal. You shall go to the 
city, and follow out your own sweet will> 
and let us hope that a fiedrer destiny is in 
reserve for you." 

Mildred hung her pretty head, but half 
satisfied. A dim conviction began to dawn 
upon her that there might be problems in 
Itfe of a gravity even beyond the ken of her- 
self or her boarding-school cronies. Dr. 
John Brown tells an inimitable story of a 
Sooteh shepherd who said of his solemn dog, 
" Oh, Sirs, life's full o' sairiousness to him ; 
he just never gets enengh o' fightin'." Some 
faint idea of this 9amou»ne$$ of life began to 
pierce through Mildred's consciousness, and 
to fill her with a vague uneasy sense that 
perhaps even in the city people did not al- 
ways live in a cocoon woven of their own 
dreams. 



But the doubts and difficulties she dimly 
foresaw overnight were dispelled with the 
first ray- of morning sunshine, and Mildred 
woke to dream by day of all the vague de- 
lights the future had in store for her. .It 
was all her eager little soul could do to re- 
main in its bo^y prison till the happy day 
and hour came when she was actually driv- 
ing with Mrs. Stanton through the keen Oc- 
tober air to the little country station, whose 
battered doors seemed to her as the gates 
of Paradise. 

n. 

Biildred had been in town three weeks, 
had tasted of all the gayeties of the metrop- 
olis, had feasted her eyes with pictures and 
her ears with music, had seen " the best so- 
ciety" in its best raiment and on its best be- 
havior, had been dazzled, bewildered, ex- 
cited, till her little head was in a whirl ; 
but she had not yet met " the calm superior 
being" who was to take the supreme direc- 
tion of her little flustered soul. Calm su- 
perior beings of various heights and descrip- 
tions she had met frequently, it is true, but 
they had cast an indifferent glance at her, 
and passed by, as cold and remote as the 
stars themselves. 

And so the tide of fashionable life swept 
on, bearing with it this sharp-eyed, silly lit- 
tle child, whose romantic visions were grad- 
ually losing color and brightness as the nov- 
elty wore off, and permitted her to see the 
everlasting commonplace beneath. She was 
growing weary of it already; not strong 
enotigh to keep her head above the current, 
and strike out independently where she 
would, she was tossed like a drifting straw 
frx>m wave to wave, or eddied into a comer, 
to be forgotten in sluggish quiet. There 
she lapsed into fito of depression that took 
the life out of her eyes and the color fix>m 
her cheeks, in which she sat for hours with 
her chin upon her hand, dimly conscious of 
an aching void. 

In one of these blank gazes into vacancy 
Mrs. Stanton caught her one early November 
twilight, and shook her out of apathy into 
delight by proposing to take her to see Ham- 
let ti^t very evening. It was to be her first 
introduction to a metropoliton theatre, with 
all ito glitter of lights, ito array of fashion, 
ito splendor of scenery ; and it seemed a long 
and tedious interval to the impatient Mil- 
dred before they were actually seated in 
their places and the curtain rose. 

The cold air of the stage that struck upon 
her glowing Cmc as the battlements of the 
castle came into view seemed to her excited 
fancy to blow straight fix>m Elsinore, and 
she shivered in sympathy with the weary 
sentinels. As the play went on, a strange 
exaltation possessed her and kept her quiet. 
She seemed to herself as lifted above all out- 
ward demonstration by the very strength 
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of her excitement and the swift Buooession 
of her emotions. Her eyes riveted upon the 
hero of the play, in whom the wildest dreams 
of her fancy seemed realized, she followed 
every motion of the slender, graceful figure, 
drank in every tone of the tiirilling voice. 
Like Biiranda, she would have said, 

*'ImightcftUhim 
A thing diTine; for nothing natural 
I ever eaw so noble.** 

The curtain fell upon the first act, and the 
audience awoke to life again. The usual 
hum of theatre talk, with its noisy back 
ground of orchestral music, began. Young 
ladies expressed their voluble delight in aU 
the adjectives of their extravagant vocab- 
ulary; Jealous young men ventured fiftint 
sneers, and were instantly suppressed with 
contempt by their fftir adversaries ; old the- 
atre-goers shrugged their capacious shoul- 
ders, and murmured of Kean and the elder 
Booth; matrons settled themselves more 
comfortably, and talked of their children and 
their servants, while their husbands com- 
pared notes as to the last " quotations'' (not 
Shakspearean). 

But the play went on, and the charm that 
held Mildred's imagination waxed stronger. 
To her unsophisticated eyes the spectacle 
was a reality. They were the solid towers 
of the veritable Elsinore that she beheld, and 
it was Hamlet's self that wandered musing 
through the spacious haUs, and questioned 
the grave-diggers in the church-yard. Re- 
called to a sense of the actor's existence out- 
side of the play by the various criticisms of 
the people near her, she created for him an 
ideal life, in which he moved a princely and 
romantic figure through Shake^arean sur- 
roundings, while she herself, a happier Ophe- 
lia, sat at his feet and talked blank verse by 
the hour. 

"Does Mrs. Deuce act this evening f 
asked a voice, rudely dispelling her reverie. 

"No," answered a young dandy by her 
side ; " she's left the stage, you know, and 
they've put on some horrid wretch by the 
name of Price instead." 

Mildred stared at him in blank dismay. 
That stately creature in the royal robes to 
be mentioned so disrespectfully, and the sol- 
itary Hamlet discojyered to be a mere ordi- 
nary married man ! The shock was terrible. 
But her sanguine spirits soon rallied. Prob- 
ably Mrs. Deuce was a useful but uninterest- 
ing woman, incapable of really appreciating 
her husband, whom he had married in the 
hasty impulse of unthinking youth. Had 
he but waited till he had met her! She 
was oonvinced that in herself alone were 
the possibilities of that perfect companion- 
ship for which he must be seeking in vain. 
Still, although Fate had interposed to pre- 
vent their union, she might still become his 
friend, and perhaps, in future years — Here 
Mildred lapsed into a vague reverie of pos- 



sible delights, tUl the curtain fell for the 
last time, and her dreams and the play were 
ended together. 

For the moment only, for Mildred rode 
home in silent ecstasy, hugging to her ro- 
mantic little heart the dear delusion she 
had formed. A recollection of Roger cross- 
ed her mind, to be repelled with sudden dis- 
gust. How different this radiant vision, 
with its noble bearing, its golden locks, its 
romantic grace, its subdued sorrow! She 
tossed and turned upon her restless bed all 
night, determined not to go to sleep, but to 
recall every look and tone and gesture that 
had charmed her. 

The next day she i>osse8sed herself of Mr. 
Deuce's picture, stolen surreptitiously from 
the drawing-room album, and pored over 
his features till her eyes were dim. She 
wrote lame verses in his honor, and sent 
them to the newspapers, whose editors, it is 
needless to say, mercifully consigned them 
to the waste-paper basket. She came down 
to breakfast without appetite, and with 
great black rings round her eyes. She lost 
all interest in shopping and other innocent 
amusements of her age and sex, and mani- 
fested a morbid relish for solitary musings 
and sentimental poetry. 
' It was easy to discover so patent a dis- 
ease, but to cure it was another matter. 
Mrs. Stanton tried every remedy usually 
considered effectual in such cases, but in 
vain. Reason, persuasion, ridicule, were 
essayed by turns, and failed. To the ene- 
my's fire Mildred opposed every resource 
she could command — smiles, tears, pathos, 
sullen silence, outbursts of eloquence, artful 
contrivances, as the occasion demanded, but 
always an immovable obstinacy. Tired of 
the unavailing struggle, and really alarmed 
for the girl's health, Mrs. Stanton at last re- 
solved to try a heroic remedy, for the first 
suggestion of which she had to thank a 
great actress, long since dead and gone. 
The preliminaries all settled, this tender- 
hearted lady began to have sundry scruples 
and qualms of conscience. 

" K I succeed in breaking up Mildred's in- 
fatuation by this plan which you approve," 
she said to her husband, " I run the risk, I 
am afraid, of imbittering the child's fancy, 
of destroying her ideal, of taking the poetry 
out of her life." 

" Taking the nonsense out of her silly lit- 
tle head, you mean," retorted Mr. Stanton. 
" My dear Clara, do you mean to tell me 
that you consider the first fancy of a half- 
grown girl as having any deeper hold on 
her existence than the grass seed lodged 
in the crevices of your pine cone yonder t 
Take the poetry out of her life, forsooth! 
Why, she doesn't know what poetry is yet! 
You get this foolish notion out of her head 
if you can, and I'll answer for the lecoveiy 
of the patient." 
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Ab the result of this conversation, the as- 
tonished Mildred was told to prepare for a 
call upon Mrs. Deuce. 

m. 

It was with no little flutter of spirits 
that the youthful devotee took her place in 
the carriage beside her aunt. Actually to 
be about to breathe the same atmosphere 
wherein her bright ideal lived and moved 
and had his being was a sensation of itself. 
Then to see the exquisite goddess that ruled 
his fancy was necessarily a great event ; for 
Mildred had reached the topmost stage of 
exaltation by this time, and had persuaded 
herself that Mrs. Deuce must be a perfect be- 
ing, to be chosen by so great a man— young, 
graceful, beautiful, of course, with a low 
sweet voice, and large eyes fhll of soul, a 
musical instrument, in short, of the human 
variety, ready to give back its rarest melo- 
dies to the hand of genius. Such was the 
ethereal creature, half muse, half angel, that 
Mildred's imagination had created for one of 
the roughest uses of this workaday world. 

They entered Mrs. Deuce's apartments in 
one of the fashionable hotels ; and what a 
change came over the spirit of Mildred's 
dream! 

Being rather below the medium height* 
himself, the attraction of opposites had ^v- 
en to Alfred Deuce a wife of superb propor- 
tions. Mrs. Deuce was a tall and ample 
blonde, with a loud ringing voice, and a 
breecy manner that was cheery as the sun- 
shine, but to Mildred's morbid fancy exceed- 
ingly repulsive. Her superb hair hung in 
two frowzy braids over her shoulders, add- 
ing possibly to the youthfulness, certainly 
not to the grace, of her appearance, and the 
magnificent lines of her Juno -like figure 
were hidden by the awkward folds of an ill- 
made wrapper. Mildred hated large women 
— as what young girl does not t — and for this 
full-blown dispeller of her dearest dreams 
she conceived an instant and unconquerable 
aversion. 

The room, too, was a sad shock to Biil- 
dred's imagination. Sundry garments of 
theatrical cut and color, and none of the 
freshest, trailed across the faded furniture. 
On a table were the dingy and tarnished 
remains of a late floral triumph, half hid- 
den from sight by the tattered leaves of a 
prompt-book pitched carelessly upon the 
decaying flowers. On the same table, to 
Mildred's horror and dismay, lay a wig of 
long and curling golden hair; she feared 
she recognized the flowing tresses as Ham- 
let's own. 

** Yes, that's the very wig Deuce wears in 
Hamlet/* said his wife, in her cheerful voice, 
with a little nod, as she caught the direc- 
tion of Mildred's eyes. ''Bless you, my 
dear, you didn't think ft was his own hair, 
did yout Ah, no; that's a 'dandy gray 



russet,' as I tell him — the little he has, that 
is, for he keeps it cut uncommonly short. 
Ah, dear! and to think when I first knew 
him his curls were my pride! But law! 
what's beauty!" she added, with a laugh; 
" provided you've good bones and a decent 
nose, that's all the stage needs in the way 
of beauty nowadays." 

" I — I don't quite understand," stammer- 
ed MUdred. 

" Mrs. Deuce means, my dear," good-hu- 
moredly interposed Mrs. Stanton, " that the 
art of ' making-up,' as it is called, has reach- 
ed such perfection that a mere foundation 
is all that is necessary." 

" Precisely," said Mrs. Deuce ; " give Pad- 
der and Co. an idea of the figure you want, 
and they'll turn you out the gracefid, or the 
athletic, or the corpulent, just as you like ; 
juvenile tragedy or heavy business, it's all 
one to them." 

"But surely," ventured Mildred, with a 
blush, " Mr. Deuce can have no need of their 
assistance." 

Mrs. Deuce burst into peal after peal of 
loud but musical laughter, in which even 
Mrs. Stanton joined, to Mildred's great con- 
fusion. 

" You dear little innocent !" she cried at 
last, the merry tears standing in her eyes ; 
" why, he's all made up, every bit of him, 
from his waist down ; and his arms and his 
shoulders are padded too, for that matter. 
Then with those flowing golden curls there, 
and a little extra eyebrow, and a judicious 
use of rouge and powder, and so on, why, we 
make quite a dazzling appearance at night, 
and fascinate all the young ladies," she 
added, with a sly glance at Mildred. 

"How is Mr. Deuce, by-the-wayt" inter- 
posed Mrs. Stanton, who wished to give Mil- 
dred a chance to recover from the disgust 
she saw but too plainly visible in her face. 

"Tolerably miserable, thank you," said 
Mrs. Deuce, cheerfuiij . " He had a bad fall 
in Borneo last night (third act, you know) ; 
hit his head, and gave himself a wretched 
headache ; so he's in retirement this morn- 
ing, hoping to get rid of it." 

"I should think that fall might be very 
dangerous," said Mrs. Stanton, " it's so im- 
petuous, so unstudied — ^' 

" Unstudied !" laughed the actress, with 
a fine scorn ; " why, if he has rehearsed it 
once, he has a thousand times! All these 
things have to be carefully studied, bless 
you ! There's not one of you young ladies," 
she continued, turning to Mildred, " I don't 
care how vain she is, who spends so much 
time before her glass as my husband does. 
Hours and hours together he's at it. So was 
I before I left the stage. My dear, you little 
tiiink, when you see a play running smooth- 
ly, of the days of anxious thought and work 
that have been spent on it. Many's the 
time I have said, like Touchstone, ' I care 
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not for my spirite, if my legs were not 
weary!'" 

A brisk knock at the door ; and in answer 
to Mrs. Deuce's loud ** Come in !" enter a 
waiter bearing a tray, in which reposed a 
huge bee&teak, in a very underdone condi- 
tion, a loaf of bread, and a foaming toby of 
ale. 

" Ah, that's my husband's lunch," said Mrs. 
D^uce, bouncing firom her seat. ''I know 
youll excuse me if I take it in to him. I 
won't be a minute. You see, he plays Bich- 
ard the Third to-night, which is very heavy 
business, and nothing but plenty of half-raw 
beef can keep him up to it. You've no idea 
of the strength it takes." 

So saying, with a cheery nod, she vanished 
into the inner room, and Mildred tried to 
collect her bewildered senses, and realize 
the horrors of the situation. 

An oppressive odor of stale tobacco-smoke 
hung about the room, sufficiently accounted 
for by a couple of blackened pipes upon the 
mantel-piece. A neighboring whisky bot- 
tle also asserted its fragrant presence, and 
two or three dirty glasses still stood beside 
it. Play-biUs and newspaper cutting^ were 
strewn over the open piano, amidst a litter 
of Shakspearean songs, photographs, and 
" parts," in manuscript. A dusty sunbeam 
slanted, like Ithuriel's spear, across the tin- 
sel lace of a royal mantle, and betrayed its 
shabbiness. Wherever Mildred turned her 
asking eyes she beheld the wrong side of 
her dream-fabric — ^the trade, and not the 
art. Instead of an ideal Prince of Denmark 
living in a perpetual atmosphere of poetry, 
here was a mere mortal in a dirty lodging, 
devouring raw steaks and swallowing bitter 
beer by the quart, as a preparation for iden- 
tifying himself with the glorious creations 
of Shakspeare ! It was too dreadfuL Ev- 
ery thing must be a mockery and a delusion ; 
there was no such thing as poetry, no such 
thing as art. 

Mildred's reflections were interrupted at 
this point by the return of Birs. Deuce, her 
sunshiny face all dimpled with some merry 
recollection. 

'' I must tell you something rich that hap- 
pened the other night," she began. *^ You 
remember Hamlet's exit in the first act, 
where he follows the ghost, holding his 
sword with the cross upt Well, young 
Pinto, the poet, you know, came to me in 
Deuce's dressing-room during the second 
act, while I was making some tea, all in a 
wild entusymu^y about that exit. 'I never 
saw a man so possessed by a part,' says 
Pinto, turning up his eyes ; ' to witness his 
unearthly pallor, and his fixed gaze, and to 
see his Ups move as if muttering a prayer-p 
it was something awful, I tell you. By 
George ! it will haunt me all night, Mrs. 
Deuce.' Well, I thought I should Imve died. 
I fairly shouted with laughter ; and there sat 



poor little Pinto staring at me with his great 
grave eyes, as if I were a raving lunatic 
I'm ashamed to confess it, Mrs. Stanton, but 
the fact was, that when Pinto thought Deuce 
was muttering a prayer, he was rei^ly swear- 
ing like a trooper at the prompter, who had 
forgotten to have the lights lowered for the 
exit. Poor Pinto!" And o£f went Mrs. Deuce 
again in another burst of boisterous laughter. 

Mildred could bear no more, and threw 
such an appealing glance at Mrs. Stanton 
that the latter rose at once to take leave. 

''You know I'm not often so untidy as 
this," Mrs. Deuce whispered to her, as Mil- 
dred was rushing down the stairs in advance, 
'' but I set the stage as you requested." 

Mrs. Stanton nodded her thanks^ and hast- 
ened to rejoin Mildred, who had already 
buried herself in the carriage cushions, aud 
was sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Poor little girl! The bloom had been 
rudely rubbed off the flower, the first illusion 
had been destroyed, and she felt as if life 
could have no more pleasure in store for her. 
A dreary waste of barren years seemed to 
compose the future ; ''the light that never 
was on sea or land" no longer shed its be- 
wildering radiance over her destiny, and she 
saw herself wearily treading the tiresome 
every-day paths whence the ideal had fi>r- 
ever fled. 

Mrs. Stanton meanwhile felt every sob go 
to her heart. Bealizing the misery tluit 
Mildred was suffering at the moment, she 
forgot the wonderful elasticity of youth, for- 
got the April nature of its smiles and tears, 
and reproached herself bitterly for ^diat she 
had done. She tried to soothe Mildred by 
every means in her power, but Biildred ob- 
stinately refused to be soothed. 

If the truth must be told, at the bottom 
of her little heart there lurked a conscious- 
ness that she was becoming very interest- 
ing { all the girl's dramatic instincts awoke 
at the suggestion ; she caught the situation 
with her keen perceptions, aud was ready to 
play the suffering heroine, the lovely bud 
with a cuiker at its heart, to the admiration 
of any and all beholders. It was the luxury 
of woe that she epjoyed. She was reaUy 
very miserable, and yet this curious doubl^ 
ness of her nature enabled her to get a cer- 
tain pleasure out of her very sufferings, a ' 
thorough satisfaction in her grief. 

Having wept away the first violence of 
her disappointment, she was ready, when 
evening came, to go down stairs in a costume 
of appropriate pensiveness, and play the 
pretty part of the bruised and broken lily. 
She spoke in a subdued tone with the sweet- 
est of modulations ; she drooped her pretty 
head upon her hand, and sighed softly but 
demonstratively ; she gazed with sad intent- 
ness into vacancy, and started violently 
when addressed by name ; she allowed the 
furtive tears to gather in hiv o^iifked ejM 
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-when ahe thought any one was looking at 
her ; and, in short, enacted the " heart bowed 
down, with grief oppressed/' with such ad- 
mirable truth to nature that poor Mrs. Stan- 
ton was rendered quite miserable. As to 
her husband, his more stolid masculine sym- 
pathies were not so easily roused. Firom 
time to time he eyed Mildred intently, caught 
all her poses with a furtive glance, and re- 
lapsed into his newspaper again. 

In the marital t6te-2^tAte that night he 
was not so sympathetic as his wife expected, 
and, indeed, talked in such a way as almost 
to justify her, she declared, in calling him a 
brute. 

''My dear,** expostulated this obdurate 
husband, "I don't say the girl's happy; I 
only say she is not very miserable. Now 
mark my words, $MU get over it, and a great 
deal sooner than you will, probably. Girls 
that are really heart-broken don't usually 
find it a beautifying process, whereas Mil- 
dred's misery is quite interesting. I neyer 
saw her look prettier than she did to-night ; 
and the way she managed to control her 
grief within becoming bounds," said Mr. Stan- 
ton, with a chuckle, *' really did equal honor 
to her head and her heart." 

"Hard-hearted monster!" said his wife; 
"you've not a particle of feeling in your 
composition, and if s quite useless to talk to 
yon." 

"Fm delighted to hear you say so, my 
dear, because I happen at this moment to be 
intolerably sleepy. Reeerre your romance 
for the morning, when I hope I shall be 
more awake to the situation." 

IV. 

Three or four weeks flew by, with their 
changing round of cares and pleasures, and 
Mildred was beginning to console herselfl 
In the first chill of her disappointment she 
had dared to look with indifferent eyes upon 
the reigning hero of society, the leader of all 
the £Ewhionable Germans, Frederic Kingsley. 

It is impossible to describe with any pre- 
cision a being so indefinite and so ephemeral 
as a metropolitan leader of fashion. The 
erect and stylish figure ; the regular, insipid 
features; the weU-trained mustache; the 
elaborate carelessness of dress ; the studied 
a^ntion to the caprice of the hour, in hat, 
cravat, or cane ; the air of mingled indiffer- 
^loe and satisfiibotion ; the finished elegance 
of salutation and deportment — all these 
mark the species: it were vain to seek to 
define the particular glory that crowns the 
individual. Whatever that occult charm 
may b^ Fred Kingsley possessed it, and held 
undisputed sway over the glittering host. 
In a moment of idle good nature he had 
condescended to pay Mildred some slight 
attention : his astonishment can hardly be 
conceived when he saw that attention re- 
ceived with marked indifference. There 
Vol. XLIX.— Na S89.~7 



ooald be no mistake; the slight was un- 
mistakable, and, unfortunately, not unper- 
ceived by others. The injured young gen- 
tleman was wounded in his deepest, tender- 
est feeling — his self-love — and vowed im- 
mediate vengeance; the rebellious maiden 
should be brought to subjection; she too 
should "own the power supreme" of this 
modem Zampa. 

Then began the siege of a heart, as con- 
ducted in fashionable circles, and after the 
most approved methods. Hostilities were 
opened with a fire of bouquets of enormous 
dimensions, constructed after the model of 
fashionable society, wherein the poetry of 
the flowers was lost in one confhsed crush 
of expensive ugliness. Morning calls, after- 
noon drives, flying visits at the opera, meet- 
ings at church doors, and at all the Germans 
tender glances in the pauses of the dance, 
airy nothings of every sort — ^all tending to 
enhance Mildred's value in her own eyes — 
followed in quick succession, and awoke a 
»new excitement in her life. For society rec- 
ognizes in its votaries, instead of that obso- 
lete organ called a heart, an overweening 
vanity that must be ministered to on all oc- 
casions. The wooing of fashionable life is 
not to be carried on sub roaa; the world must 
see the adorers at Beauty's feet, and realize 
their subjection, or Beauty values their use- 
less homage not a whit. 

The attentions of Fred Kingsley, there- 
fore, in his attempt to subjugate the rural 
belle, who alone had turned a deaf ear to 
him, were all based upon the dictates of so- 
ciety, and Mildred speedily found herself an 
object of public notice. Her heart stiU throb- 
bing with the romantic visions of a blighted, 
existence and an early grave, this worldly 
homage at first was merely vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit. She sniffed contemptuously 
at the first huge bouquet that was laid upon 
her shrine, tossed the card into the fire, and 
left the flowers to wither, unwatered, upon 
their wooden stems. 

But society came to the rescue of its idoL 
On all sides went up the psdan of Fred Kings- 
ley's praise, and Mildred's vanity began final- 
ly to answer the constant appeals to it. Was 
it possible for any maiden to remain forever 
obdurate who saw herself the envied recip- 
ient of a homage the gay throng of giris 
around her were striving for in vain t She 
began to regard life not as a book of poetry 
bound in boards, but as a novel of fashion- 
able society printed on hot-pressed paper, 
with gorgeous velvet covers and a golden 
clasp, for private circulation. The bouquets 
at last awoke a smile, then a blush; the 
cards were tenderly preserved, the calls gra- 
ciously received, the invitations frequently 
accepted. To all Mr. Kingsley's attentions, 
however, Mrs. Stanton opposed a silent but 
pertinacious resistance. Too wise to offer 
an open warfare, she laid all the subtle ob- 
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stacles her woman's wit could deyise in the 
conquering hero's path, and strove to avert 
the evil consequences she could not help 
foreseeing. 

But Mildred's vanity, in the atmosphere 
of adulation by which she was surrounded, 
had rapidly outgrown all bounds, and she 
had come to believe herself the absolutely 
irresistible creature she had been described, 
and listened to all allusions to Fred Kings- 
ley's endless conquests and endless incon- 
stancy with an incredulous smile, secure in 
the assurance that she had fixed his wander- 
ing fancy, had conquered the conqueror of 
so many hearts. 

To say that Frederic the magnificent was 
no>t fully aware of the situation, would be to do 
that resplendent hero injustice. But he was 
not yet quite satisfied. Some sort of avowal 
must attest to himself, at least, his triumph. 
While wondering how best to bring the lit- 
tle drama to a happy close, graceful and dig- 
nified, but at the same time definite and 
decided, he chanced one evening to saunter, 
into Mr. Stanton's opera -box. They were 
singing Faust that night, and the curtain had 
risen upon the garden scene, the sweetest, 
saddest scene of all the lyric drama. 

Mildred held up a warning finger as he 
entered, and he sank in obedient silence 
into a seat at her side, so dose to her that 
her golden-brown curls were stirred by his 
breath. As the last passionate notes of the 
music died away, Mildred, quivering beneath 
its subtle enchantment, looked up and met 
Frederic's dark eyes fixed upon her with an 
intense expression he had rarely found inef- 
fectual. Agitated and bewildered by all the 
strange, sweet influences of the hour, Mil- 
dred could not support the fire of that ar- 
dent gaze. She did not dare to lift her eyes 
again, but sat rapt in a golden dream, fcill 
she found that by some happy accident they 
were walking home together. She thought 
of Faust when he first met Margaret, and of 
the sweet Italian phrase in which he offered 
her his escort : 
** Permetterete a me, mia bella damlgeQa, 

Che V' offra 11 bracdo mio, per far U straOa in- 
stemT" 

The lovely tones sang themselves over and 
over in her mind, uninterrupted by any 
harsher speech, for her Faust was far too 
wise to break the charm. 

At last they stood together under the soft- 
ened light of the chandelier in the hail. 
Solitude and silence all around them, noise- 
less echoes of that entrancing masic haunt- 
ing the air, rich scents from the flowers in 
the distant conservatory stealing upon their 
senses to complete the spelL A strange 
dreaminess seemed to possess Mildred's sonL 
a delicious languor, a calm that was noT 
peace, but the very climax of excitement. 

"Good-night!" she whispered softly, as 
she raised her eyes to his. 



" Good-night !" he murmured in reply ; bat 
his deep gaze still held her own, and his 
clasp of her hand grew more tender and 
more firm. Mildred's fascinated eyes, with 
their dreamy light, looked into his, her slen- 
der form imperceptibly swayed toward him, 
his arm stole softly round her, and their lips 
met in a half-unconscious kiss. " Darling P 
he murmured ; and in another instant he was 
gone. 

Mildred was quite content. Another word 
or look would have called her back from 
heaven to earth again. As she stole softly 
up to bed, her dazzled eyes shining like two 
golden stars above her glowing cheeks, 
Frederic the victorious was sauntering se- 
renely along the Avenue, his complacent 
soul filled with a gentle sense of triumph as 
he thought over his last success, and felt 
himself once more thoroughly re-instated in 
his own good opinion. The fortress had 
surrendered ; the siege was raised ; and the 
conquering hero marched off with flying 
colors, to fight in other fields. 

V. 

It wiU easily be oonjectured that Mildred 
did not take the same view of the situation. 
She waited and watched for the departed 
victor till hope grew sick within her. Be- 
fore many of the long and tedious days had 
dragged by, however, she heard that Mr. 
Kingsley had left town, was making a sen- 
sation in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
no one knew exactly where. Then, like a 
sudden thunder-clap, came the news of his 
engagement to Miss Milyan, the great Boston 
heiress, and the fairer portion of Japonica- 
dom gnashed their pretty teeth with anger 
and despair. 

To describe the tumult that raged in Mil- 
dred's soul when she could no longer doubt 
the truth of this report were a hopeless tadc 
Before, it was her imagination that had suf- 
fered; now, her vanity had been insulted. 
She called it her heart, and sincerely be- 
lieved that it was broken, and that she 
should never love again. There were no 
pretty posings now as Patience on a monu- 
ment, no gentle dejected musings, no pensive 
tearful eyes. The clique that had watched 
her triumph were ready to laugh and gossip 
over her desertion if one sign of sorrow 
could be detected by their prying and ma- 
licious eyes. So Mildred tossed her pretty, 
scomfdl head, and faced the foe with as loud 
a laugh and as ready a sneer as any. 

Mr. Stanton watched her with distress. 
He saw her bright gayety changing into 
flippancy and pertness and a certain disa- 
greeable sharpness, while a worldly stand- 
ard of expediency took the place of con- 
science. 

" My dear," he said to his wife one day, 
" unless yon can rouse the dormant good in 
that girl with some new and potent inter- 
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e«t, the sooner you take her oat of harm's 
way the better. Another six months of this 
cuTBed city life would be the rain of her. 
Neither her head nor her heart is cool enongh 
or strong enough to stand it.'' 

BCrs. Stanton, like any trae woman, fonght 
valiantly in defense of her pet, and then se- 
cretly acted upon the good connsel she had 
received. She tried to awaken Mildred's 
artistic sensibilities, now manifested solely 
in the dextrous arrangement of colors in her 
dress. She took her to picture-galleries; vis- 
ited studios ; introduced her to artists ; sur- 
rounded her with amateurs, both male and 
female, who made up for their practical in- 
efiSoiency by an immense devotion to the 
theoretical, and if they painted wretched 
pictures, certainly talked of chiaro-oscuro, 
foreshortening, handling, and breadth of 
tone In a most learaed and fluent manner. 
Professional Jealousy was all that kept these 
unknown geniuses, if we may believe their 
. own statement, from standing on the top- 
most rounds of fEune. Their pictures were 
so good that the committees refused to hang 
them, and the critics did not dare to praise 
them, while their subtle excellences were, 
of course, above popular comprehension. 

Mildred took but a languid interest in the 
painters, and a still more languid interest in 
the paintings. The galleries bored her, and 
the studios were all alike, and smeUed of 
pipes. She had no objection to spending an 
idle hour in making a bad imitation of an 
engraving, but as to serious study, she had 
no idea of it. Neither was her love of music 
any thing but a means of killing time. A 
waltz or an opera melody ran off her fin- 
gers glibly enough, but that was aU she 
could do, and to a musician's feeling some- 
thing in its very fluency made it unbearable. 
Clearly she was not to be saved by art. 

After cherishing various artistic projects, 
and dismissing them as hopeless, Mrs. Stan- 
ton was compelled to resign herself to the 
reluctant conviction that Mildred, like most 
young ladies of her age, was an aspirant for 
matrimony, and that alone. Art and litera- 
ture were well enough In their way as pas- 
times, but as pursuits worse than nothing. 
Charles Reade has said that there are two 
paths open to women — ^wedlock and water- 
colors. Mildred steadily refused to contem- 
plate the latter alternative, and saw but one 
resource. More and more every day Mrs. 
Stanton was forced to observe the strange 
acridity that replaced the former sweetness 
of Mildred's nature, her growing petulance 
and flippancy, her want of reverence, her ill- 
oonoealed scorn of poverty — in fact, the grad- 
ual deterioration of her whole nature. 

VL 
About this time Professor Steller came to 
make a visit at the Stantons'. An American 
by birth, but of Qerman ancestry, he had 



spent many years abroad, and had acquired 
that indescribable cosmopolitan polish, that 
mellowness of speech and manner, so pecul- 
iarly fascinating as an adjunct of superior 
wisdom. A man of immense attainments 
in more than one branch of knowledge, ho 
had the susceptibility of a woman to the 
impressions of the moment, and the insen- 
sibility of a true $avant to the permanent 
claims of any thing but science. He would 
part with his dearest friend with tears in 
his eyes, and forget his very existence five 
minutes afterwaid over his microscope. He 
was as soft-hearted as a child, superficially, 
and as cold as a stone beneath. In love 
with all women, he was capable of a real af- 
fection for none, and went through the world 
with legions of Mends in the present, and 
hosts of enemies in the past. He possessed 
a rare ftMSulty for imparting knowledge, and 
nothing gave him greater pleasure than to 
make a graceful selection from his vast stores 
of information for the benefit of some young 
girl ; and he would sit for hours, with his 
pupil at his feet, pouring forth his eloquent 
words, his bright eyes gazing into hers, and 
his hand now and then enforcing some espe- 
cial point by a tender and delicate caress. 

For such a man a girl like Mildred had 
an especial charm. Her beauty, her intelli- 
gence, her sensitiveness, her childish ways, 
the tender appeal of her wistful eyes, fairly 
bewitched him. Considering her a child, he 
petted her like a child, and Mildred, soothed 
by the affection, forgot to ask its nature. 
The vanity that the winter's adulation had 
stimulated to such prodigious growth per- 
suaded her that he, like aU the rest of man- 
kind, was at her feet A new Una, with 
this lion by her side, she was to walk safe- 
ly guarded through the world, and all eyes 
were to turn admiringly upon the fair young 
maiden and her mi^estic slave. It was a 
pretty programme, and Mildred did her best 
to have it carried out. Mr. Stanton, seeing 
only, as all the world might see, a grave 
elderly man making a plaything in his lei- 
sure moments of a clever child, saw no rea- 
son to interfere. Mrs. Stanton, hoping that 
science would do for Mildred what art had 
failed to accomplish, encouraged her in her 
new fancy by every means in her power. 
She wondered, indeed, that Mildred seem- 
ed to learn so little in her long talks with 
Professor Steller; that she acquired so few 
ideas ; that she showed such a lack of inter- 
est in correlative subjects; and then she 
laughed at herself for expecting such a child 
to acquire a taste in a moment, as it were, 
for any thing more than the ** fairy tales of 
science," the mere sugar-coating of wisdom's 
pills. 

And so the comedy of human life went on, 
and the scenes shifted from night to morn- 
ing, from winter to eady spring. Professor 
Steller worked away all day and half the 
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nighti Mildred ever on the watch to charm 
his leisure moments, and prolong them if she 
could. Did she love him, then, this preoc- 
cupied man, who, nevertheless, she was con- 
vinced in her vain little heart, loved hert 
Sometimes she thought she did. Then a re- 
memhrance of the evening when she last 
heard Faust came over her; the enchant- 
ing music filled her ears; a pair of dark 
eyes sought hers ; a tender whisper, a fond 
caress; and with an impatient shiver she 
dismissed the stinging recollection. She 
painted to herself a possible future with 
the professor, wherein she sat, crowned with 
half his laurels, dividing the homage of the 
world. What was romance compiled with 
glory like this, with a position that sover- 
eigns could not command! 

''I think there is no more romance for 
me," said Mildred to herself; ''I have out- 
grown all that. Perhaps I have had my 
share of it. I, too," she sighed, with Thekla, 
as so many sentimental maidens have done, 

***Jch habe gelebt and geUebef' 

She had learned the song by rote to please 
Professor Steller, and, as if the words were 
a charm to summon him, he rushed into the 
room. 

" Give me joy, dear Mildred !" he shouted ; 
" the last proof of my book is corrected, the 
last arrangements completed, and I am free !" 

Now it is coming, thought Mildred, and 
instinctively closed her eyes lest she should 
see her impetuous adorer in the ungraceful 
act of going down upon his knees. Instead 
she felt herself whisked off the sofa by a 
strong arm, and whirled about the room in 
a frantic dance of joy. 

''Now congratulate me, my child," said 
the panting professor, as he put her Careful- 
ly back into her seat again, and threw him- 
self down by her side ; "every thing is set- 
tled to my perfect satisfEustion, and I sail for 
Europe the day after to-morrow !" 

" Sail for Europe t" cried Mildred. 

" Yes, of course ; what should I do here 
in this wilderness of a city, now that I have 
completed the arrangements for my treatise t 
Do you think I can afford to stay here in 
idleness, when I might be studying in Lon- 
don and Paris t No, no, child; I am going 
back to my masters just as fjEkst as I can. 
But what is this, my darling t Not tears in 
the pretty eyes t That will never do. What 
wUl the prince say when he comes to claim 
his beautiful princess at my hands if he 
finds her lovely eyes grown dim t" 

Mildred impatiently twitched away her 
head from the professor's tender efforts to 
dry her eyes, which were indeed brimming 
over, but with tears of disappointment and 
mortification rather than wounded love. 
This heart, of which she had felt so sure, 
was it to slip frt>m her hold like this t How 
could she bear it t 



"My dear child," muimured Professor 
Steller, in his softest tones, as he stroked her 
little hand, " you are angry with me, I see, 
because I have not told you of my going 
sooner. But I could not bear to distress the 
tender little heart for nothing, and it was all 
so uncertain. Forgive me, lijlldred dear ; I 
shall miss you sadly when I am gone ; don't 
make it any harder by being angry now. 
Give me a kiss, my pet, and be friendly 
again." 

But Mildred's dignity was all in arms, and 
she stiffly and persistently refused the offer- 
ed reconciliation. With an air of offended 
mi^esty she withdrew, and Professor Steller, 
who had gazed after her retreating form for 
an instant with a puzzled fru^e, buried him- 
self in a new treatise on comparative phi- 
lology, and forgot her in five minutes. 

VIL 

Summer had come back with all its riches 
of green leaves and fragrant flowers and 
glowing fruits, and Mildred had returned to 
her country home — ^returned, disgusted with 
life and with mankind, to become gradually 
somewhat disgusted with her8el£ Once out 
of the false atmosphere of flattery, in which 
she had been contemplating an enlarged im- 
age of herself like the Brocken spectre, quite 
out of proportion to the diminutive reiUity, 
and again exposed to the kindly severity of 
home criticism, she began to find her true 
level. The last shock given her overweening 
vanity had done her good. The admiration 
and affection which she had really felt fcfr 
Professor Steller had had at least the effect 
of rousing certain dormant faculties in her 
nature, which, once awakened, could not en- 
tirely be laid to sleep again. She could not 
contemplate the power of a life devoted to 
an idea without an uneasy sense that a 
wholly purposeless existence was a despica- 
ble thing. Even to fSoncy herself capable 
of loving one so greatly her superior, that 
that love must be wasted, like wine spilled 
upon the ground, had had a certain widen- 
ing effect upon her ■ conceptions of life. 
There were moments when, remembering 
only the ohann that lingered in Professor 
Steller's words, the tears that gathered in his 
eyes when he bade her good-by, the warmth 
of his last caress, she felt through her whole 
heart a glow of affection for him that swept 
away all vestiges of her humbled vanity and 
her ruined hopes like a spring flood, and 
seemed to bring back the days when she first 
sat at his feet and listened to his wonderful 
stories. 

But Mildred had not much time to ponder 
over the past, for sickness and sorrow oame 
into the house, and kept her very busy. 
Mildred was no heroine, and would gladly 
have dscaped if she could, but there was no 
help for her. Day after day she was chained 
to the weary round of household duties, only 
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released now and then, when the faithful 
Roger, erer on the watch to help her, man- 
aged to procure her some brief leave of 
absence. She had no time to bemoan the 
sorrows of the past or the miseries of the 
present, for when the few leisure moments 
came, she was too tired to be conscious of any 
thing but a delicious sense of rest. The ne- 
oessity of self-sacrifice forced her to repress 
her selfishness, and brought out her better 
instincts, that grew stronger and truer by 
constant use. The insatiable vanity died 
out, in a great measure, for want of fuel to 
feed its flames. Something of the old sweet- 
ness returned to her disposition; a softer 
light dawned in the hazel eyes; a gentler 
expression settled about the saucy mouth. 
A quiet cheerfulness took the place of the 
rapid alternations from gayety to gloom that 
once possessed her, and her voice began to 
lose something of its sharp and wiry edge. 

When Mrs. Stanton came in the autumn, 
she could not conceal her wonder at the 
change. 

** I am so tired, Aunt Clara,'' said Mildred, 



with a little smile. " I think I should like 
to go away somewhere and sleep for six 
months. If^ as you say, I have grown so 
quiet and sober, that must be the reason.'' 

" MUdred, do help me with this dreadful 
French," interrupted her little sister, as, 
standing at Mildred's knee, she slowly spell- 
ed out the last lines of La Fontaine's fable 
of the Seamh for Fortune : 

'* 'Fortime, qui nouB fait passer devant les yenx 
Dea dignlt^ dee biena, que jnaqa'aa boat da monde 
On auit, Sana qoe Teffet aax promeeaea rSponde; 
D^aonnaie je ne booge, et f erai cent foia mieax. 

Bn raiaonnant de cette aorte, 
£t contra la Fortone ayant pria ce conaeil, 

U la troave aa8l«e k la porte 
De son ami, plong6 dana on profond aommeiL"* 

As the child finished the last line Roger 
came up the steps with a great bouquet of 
roses in his hand. Looking up suddenly, 
Mildred caught Mrs. Stanton's eye fixed upon 
her, with a merry twinkle in its blue depths. 

Out came the little dimples round the cor- 
ners of Mildred's smiling month, and a blush 
that rivaled the crimson of Roger's bouquet 
drowned the dimples in a flood of rosy red. 
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rr the April number we described in a 
general way the composition and or- 
gimization of the combatants proper as far 
up in the scale %a the regiment. But in 
practice it is not enough to furnish men to 
do the fighting; means must also be pro- 
vided to supply their wants in garrison and 
in the field. This is done through the non- 
combatants, or, as they are often well desig- 
nated, the administrative branches of the 
service. But beyond this, something more 
is required, that is, a body of officers thor- 
oughly instructed in all the details of aU the 
arms of service, and in the working of the 
administrative branches, well versed in the 
theory and practice of war, of superior intel- 
ligence and activity, whose duty it is to as- 
sist the generals in the performance of their 
difficult duties, to act as their eyes and ears, 
to transmit their orders and watch oyer their 
execution, to relieve them from all matters 
of mere detail, and to enable them to co-or- 
dioate and control the various elements of 
the great machine which constitutes a mod- 
em army. This body of men is usually des- 
ignated in Europe as the Corp9 of the Chneral 
Staff; they furnish the chiefs of staff and 
their assistants, conduct reconnaissances and 
similar important work, and act as the imme- 
diate advisers of their chiefs ; from among 
their number the generals are largely taken. 
The duties of these officers are essentially 
military, and of the highest order, and carry 
them into the most active participation in 



battles. Before we can proceed to put the 
regiments together into divisions and army 
corps, we must explain something of the or- 
ganization and duties of the general staff 
corps, and of the administrative branches, 
because they form essential portions of the 
larger units offeree. 
We will first take up the subject of 

THE ADiaNISTRATIVS BRANOHSa 
We have already said that their duty is 
to furnish the combatants with such sup- 
plies and assistance as are necessary to en- 
able them to perform their peculiar duties 
promptly and efficiently. These adminis- 
trative duties naturally divide themselves 
into two classes, which differ widely, and re- 
quire the application of very different ar- 
rangements. 

1. In peace to supply current wants, and 
to lay up the reserves required upon the 
brealdng out of war for an increased force 
and greater expenditure. 

2. In war to supply the army from day to 
day, as it moves and fights. 

In time of i»eace the current wants are in 
most services comparatively small, and the 
ordinary means of transportation of the coun- 
try, such as railways and steamers, usual- 
ly suffice for the delivery of supplies, which 
deliveries can then be made for several 
months or weeks at a time, and in the most 
convenient season. In time of war not only 
are the demands immensely increased, but 
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special meana of transportation and deliyery 
must be arranged to accompany the troops 
on their daily marches. The peace organi- 
zation mnst provide for all this, t. e,, it mnst 
be such as to permit a rapid increase of its 
personnel ; measures must be arranged for the 
maintenance of the reserves of material; 
those reserves must be ample for the con- 
tingency of war ; and all the means of rapid 
and sure transportation, except horses, must 
be on hand. 

No definite and invariable rule can be laid 
down for this, because the circumstances of 
the case vary exceedingly in different ar- 
mies and in different countries. In our own 
service, for instance, the transportation and 
supplies for no small part of the army must 
always be essentially on the war footing, as 
so many of the troops are constantly in the 
field, and in regions so remote from the ordi- 
nary sources of supply. In a country abound- 
ing in large manufikctories the reserves of 
material may naturally be less than in one 
desvitute of such establishments. When an 
army in its movements can count upon the 
aid of railways and rivers, the number of 
wagons may be diminished. But whatever 
may be the details in any special case, it is 
a fixed principle that the organization and 
instruction of these branches of the serv- 
ice should be carefully arranged in time of 
peace ; for discipline and good order are Just 
as essential here as among the combatants, 
and it must not be forgotten that the duties 
of the non-combatants often carry them un- 
der heavy fir^, when cool courage and disci- 
pline are indispensable. In some services 
the officers and employes of these branches 
are taken directly £rom civil life ; in others 
to a large extent from the army, or at all 
events from among those who have served 
in the army. When circumstances permit, 
it is certainly well to follow the latter plan. 
Among the most important supplies are arms 
and ammunition, food, clothing, equipments, 
camp and garrison equipage for the men, 
hospital and medical stores, horses, forage, 
harness, wagons, saddle equipments, and vet- 
erinary stores. The method of procuring 
these articles varies much in different coun- 
tries, and even in the same country under 
different circumstances. In some countries 
the arms are constructed in the government 
arsenals, in others by contract, and again 
in both ways. The Prussians manufacture 
their own powder ; we procure it from pri- 
vate establishments. In some armies the 
clothing is all obtained by contract, and the 
requisite alteration made by the company 
tailors ; in many others the cloth alone is 
contracted for, while it is made up entirely 
by the troops. So with regard to other sup- 
plies. Experience seems to prove that the 
articles produced by government factories 
are of a better quality than those contracted 
for, and that, although the first cost may be 



larger, there is usually great economy in 
the end. On the other hand, when the gov- 
ernment encourages private manufacturers, 
it is rather more certain of obtaining large 
supplies at short notice. In time of war not 
only must arrangements be made to supply 
the daily wants of the troops, but the trans- 
portation and care of the sick and wounded 
must also be provided for. It is not enoogh 
to furnish a sufficient amount of supplies, 
but it is imperative that they should be so 
well in hand that they can be delivered ex- 
actly at the right time and place, and that 
the trains should be under such perfect con- 
trol as to interfere as little as possible with 
the movements of the troops. This implies 
the necessity of strict discipline and thorough 
organization, and proves that the European 
system of employing soldiers (men amenable 
to military law, disciplined, and instructed 
in their special duties) in the various duties 
of non-combatants is far superior to that in 
vogue with ns, of hiring civilians for the du- 
ties of train-masters, teamsters, etc., in the 
quartermasters' trains. 

As in regard to the organization of the 
fighting portion of the army, so in respect 
of the administrative branches, the Prussian 
army presents the form best adapted to the 
explanation of the true principles involved, 
and we will, as before, make use chiefly of 
that system by way of illustration. In that 
service all the administrative branches are 
under the direct control of the Minister of 
War. The war ministry is made up of sev- 
en principal departments, ftiost of which are 
again subdivided into sections, each having 
some particular duty assigned to it. Thus 
there is one department charged with the 
general correspondence ; another, called the 
" General War Department,'' which has su- 
pervision of the purely military afEairs of 
the army, such as organization, mobiliza- 
tion, recruiting, drills, etc., etc. There are 
special sections of this department in charge 
of the military schools, affairs of military 
justice, military church affairs, affairs of 
the artillery, engineers, etc. Another de- 
partment has charge of the personnel of the 
army, regulating such matters as leaves of 
absence, transfers, dismissals, promotions, 
etc. Another department, called " the De- 
partment of Military Economy," and subdi- 
vided into some four sections, has charge of 
accounts, money affairs, purchases of forage, 
rations, wagons, harness, clothing, etc., etc. 
Another department has the care of the in- 
valids' (old soldiers) establishments ; another 
of all things pertaining to the purchase and 
care of remount horses ; another of medical 
affairs, including the personnel as well as the 
materiel of that department. In addition 
to these main departments, the directory of 
the great orphan asylum at Potsdam, the 
chief commission for the examination of em- 
ploy^ of the intendanoy, and the general 
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military chest, are all under the direct con- 
trol of the war ministiy. 

Under the direction of the Department of 
Military Economy there is in each army 
oorpsy and in each division, an intendancyy 
which has charge of all matters pertaining 
to provisions, forage, pay of the troops, garri- 
son, hospital, and camp equipage and stores, 
transportation trains, equipments, reserves 
of clothing, etc., etc. Under the orders of 
the corps intendant is the train battalion, 
which will presently be described. 

THE MEDICAL STAFF. 

This is nnder the supervision of the med- 
ical department of the war ministry, at the 
head of which is the surgeon-general. Each 
hospital is administered by a commission 
consisting of one officer of the line, a sur- 
geon, and an inspector. 

BOLITABY JUSTICE. 

The affairs of this department are under 
the direct supervision of the " General Au- 
ditoriat,'' which is itself immediately respon- 
sible to the second section of the General 
War Department, and has immediate con- 
trol of the corps, division, garrison, regi- 
mental, and battalion auditors (Judge-advo- 
cates, very nearly), as well as of the various 
courts-martial and courts of honor. 

mhitart church affairs. 

There is a Protestant and a Catholic chap- 
lain-general, under whom are all the chap- 
lains, and who aae themselves responsible to 
the second section of the General War De- 
partment. 

the train battalions. 

For each army corps there is a train bat- 
talion, which has the immediate charge of 
the main supply train, and other duties. In 
peace each battalion consists of 10 officers, 
325 non-commissioned officers and men, 121 
horses, and 24 wagons. In war the strength 
is so much increased that as a minimnm or- 
ganization it consists of— 

1. Five provision columns, each made up 
of 2 officers, 1 paymaster, 27 soldiers, 74 train 
soldiers and mechanics, 1 veterinary sur- 
geon, 164 horses, 32 wagons. 

2. Three sanitary detachments, including 
three detachments of men for carrying the 
wounded. Each sanitary detachment con- 
sists of 3 officers, 1 paymaster, 149 men, 7 
suigeons, 46 other persons, 41 horses, 10 wag- 
ons, and 15 hand litters, and is organized in 
two sections, which can serve independently. 
One detachment is assigned to each division 
of infantry, and one to the corps artillery. 
The men detailed to carry the wounded are 
infantry soldiers, who are instructed in their 
duties in time of peace. 

3. A horse d^p6t, with 2 officers, 94 men, 
1 wagon, and 170 horses. The object of this 



d^p6t is only to supply losses among the an- 
imals in use among the infantry, pioneers, 
administration, and head-quarters. In an 
enemy's country the d^p6t is kept up by 
requisitions. In the field all horses tempo- 
rarily unserviceable, all supernumerary and 
captured animals, are turned over to the 
d^p6t. 

4. A field bakery column, consisting of 

1 officer, 100 bakers, 12 men, 15 horses, and 

2 wagons. 

5. A train escort squadron, consisting of 
6 officers, 116 men, 119 horses, and 1 wagon. 

The staff of the train battalion is at the 
corps head-quarters, and, including this staff, 
the minimum war strength is 30 officers, 
1455 men, 1257 horses, 195 wagons. 

Under the commander of the train battal- 
ion of a corps are placed all the military j)«r- 
sannel connected with the administration. 
In addition to the soldiers composing the 
train battalions, there are other train sol- 
diers assigned to the troops, as drivers of 
baggage and ammunition wagons, etc. The 
average allowance of such wagons for a bat- 
talion of infantry is as follows, viz. : 

1 Ammunition wagon, drawn by S hones. 

1 Clothing wagon, drawn by 4 " 

1 Medicine cart, drawn by 8 ** 

1 Officers' baggage wagon, drawn by ... 4 ** 

With pack-eaddlea j4 " 

Total, 8 wagona, 1 cart, and 80 horses. 

The ammunition wagon carries about 18,000 
cartridges, and to it are attached 5 picks, 
12 axes, 10 spades, etc. The clothing wagon 
contains the battalion chest, the account- 
books, some spare clothing, and tailors' and 
shoe-makers' tools. The officers' baggage 
wagon contains the jiortmanteaus of the of- 
ficers and employes (each lieutenant is al- 
lowed 42 pounds, each captain 51 pounds, 
the battalion commander 94 pounds), the 
mess apparatus of the staff, the a^utant's 
papers, and the aimorer's tools. The pack- 
horses— one for each company— carry the 
officers' mess apparatus and cloaks, 10 blank- 
ets for the sick, some tailors' andshoe-makers' 
tools, the orderly sergeant's papers, and the 
company money ; in all about 200 pounds. 

For a battalion of rifles the arrangement 
is somewhat varied, horse carts being sub- 
stituted for wagons, to enable them to ac- 
company the command over bad roads and 
open ground. They have — 

4 Ammunition carta, with 8 horses. 

4 Baggage carts, with 8 " 

1 M^cine cart, with 8 " 

1 Staff baggage cart, with 8 «« 

Pack-horses _4 

Making 10 carts and 84 horsesL 

Each ammunition cart carries 7840 car- 
tridges. Including the drivers of the bag- 
gage wagons, etc., the total war strength of a 
battalion of infantry is 22 officers, 1028 men, 
34 horses, 4 wagons and carts. Of a rifle 
battalion the strength is 22 officers, 1034 men, 
40 horses, 10 carts. And the total war 
strength of a regiment of infantry is 69 offi- 
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oen, 3112 men, 121 horses, 16 wagons and 
carts. 

The baggage of a cavahry regiment con- 
sists of — 

1 Medicine cart, with fi hones. 

1 Forge, with 2 " 

4 Baggage carts, with 8 " 

1 Offlcera' baggage cart, with _4 " 

Or 7 carta and wagons and 16 horses 

Making the total strength of a cavalry reg- 
iment on the war footing 23 officers, 653 men, 
705 horses, 7 wagons and carts. 

It has been already explained that each 
battery is provided with its own baggage 
and supply wagons ; but, in addition to this, 
it is upon the artillery that the transporta- 
tion and supply of ammunition for the guns 
devolves, as well as for the infantry, beyond 
the amount carried by the men themselves 
(80 rounds per man), and that carried in 
the battalion ammunition wagons (about 25 
rounds per man for the line regiments, and 
about 33 rounds per man for the rifle battal- 
ions). There is a regiment of field artillery 
for each army corps, and when the troops 
are placed on the war footing, each artillery 
regiment, in addition to its three divisions 
of foot artillery and one of horse artillery, 
forms an ammunition division for the care 
and transportation of ammunition. This di- 
vision consists of four infantry ammunition 
columns, and of five artillery ammunition 
columns, the whole division counting 20 offi- 
cers, 1583 men, 1580 horses, 229 wagons. The 
amount of infantry ammunition carried by 
the ammunition columns is about 90 rounds 
per man. The artillery anmiunition carried 
by the columns is about 220 rounds per gun, 
in addition to the 140 carried in the limbers 
and caissons of the batteries. 
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The administration of the army corps on 
the war footing consists of — 

1. The intendancy, made up of (a) the 
corps intendancy, 24 persons, 25 horses, 3 
wagons; (h) four divisional intendancies, 
one for each infantry division, one for the 
corps artillery, and one for the cavalry divis- 
ion, each consisting of 14 persons, 15 horses, 
2 wagons. 

2. The corps military chest. 

3. The subsistence service, made up of (a) 
the corps subsistence administration, (d) four 
divisional administrations of subsistence, (o) 
the administration of the field bakery. 

4. The corps medical administration. 



5. Twelve field hospitals, each capable or 
taking care of 200 sick or wounded. 

6. Reserve of hospital attendants, etc.* 

7. Reserve hospital d^p6t.* 

8. The field post service. 

9. The auditoriat, consisting of (a) the 
corps judge-advocate, (b) the divisional judge- 
advocates and assistants. 

10. The corps and divisional chaplains and 
assistants. 

The total strength of the administration 
of an army corps, of course exclusive of the 
train battalion, is 12 officers, 1055 men, 54& 
horses, 104 wagons. 

THE GENERAL STAFF CORPS. 

There is no question that the Prussian 
general staff corps is the best in the world. 
It has been for many years under the abso- 
lute control of Yon Moltke, who has had in 
his hands, entirely untrammeled, its organ- 
ization, the selection, instruction, and pro- 
motion of its members, and has brought it 
to its present perfection. To this perfection 
are due in no small degree the Prussian suc- 
cesses in recent years. To the relative in- 
feriority of their general staff corps their 
antagonists may to a great extent attribute 
the disasters they have experienced. In our 
own last war infinite difficulty, not only in 
the organization, but also in the subsequent 
handling of the armies, arose from our lack 
of such a body of men. So absolutely cer- 
tain is it that such a corps is of the first and 
most vital importance in modem war that 
we must, even if at some length, explain its 
organization, its duties, and the manner in 
which its members are selected and instruct- 
ed. As promotions are practically misMle, it 
often happens that general officers, while 
possessing many of ^e essential qualifica- 
tions for command, such as courage, energy, 
the ability to govern and inspire men, lack 
other equally important qualities of a more 
scientific nature, as well as the trained in- 
tellectual power necessary to enable them 
to determine what is best to be done in an 
emergency, and how to do it. One purpose 
of the set of men with whom we are now 
concerned is to supply this want. Again, 
even when a general possesses all the requi- 
site qualifications for his post, he can not 
be every where at once, see every thing with 
his own eyes, or give every order in person, 
and he requires the assistance of this highly 
instructed corps to increase his powers of 
action, for he can see with their eyes, trust 
to their reports, and commit safely to them 
not only the delivery of his orders, but also 
the watching over their proper execution. 
To such men also he can often safely intrust 
the power of modifying his orders as cir- 
cumstances change. Sometimes, also, it kap- 



* These are intended to foim the main hospitals in 
rear of the army. 
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pens that a general has served in only one 
of the arms of service, and has only a gener- 
al knowledge of the powers and necessities 
of the others. Here, too, the general staff 
corps comes to his aid. 

It ought to follow from this, and in prac- 
tice it often does, that the more perfect the 
general staff corps, the more frequently will 
general officers be selected from among their 
nnmber. In the Prussian army the great 
minority of the generals have passed through 
the admirable War Academy, and fully thre^ 
fourths have served on the staff; but in most 
other annies a very large proportion of the 
generals come from the line of the army. In 
time of peace the duties of such a corps are 
twofold : First, to coUect and keep in a per- 
fectly convenient shape for immediate use 
all the information in the way of topography 
and statistics that, in the event of war, can 
be useful in arranging plans of campaign and 
conducting operations. Secondly, to train 
the members of the corps for the proper per- 
formance of their duties in war. The infor- 
mation referred to is so varied and exten- 
sive that we can only indicate a few of its 
main features by way of illustration. One 
of the most important points is the collec- 
tion of the best possible maps of one's own 
and of all other countries where it is possi- 
ble that campaigns may have to be conduct- 
ed. These maps shocdd go into every de- 
tail, and give ample information on all points 
that can affect the movements of troops, and 
must be supplemented by fiill information — 
obtained through reconnaissances or other- 
wi9&— as to the nature of roads, streams, for^ 
eato, etc. ; the geology of the country, its 
practicability at all seasons and in all weath- 
ers; the capacity of the towns and villages 
for defense, shelter, supplies, etc. ; the na- 
ture and location of the defensive positions, 
and their approaches ; similar information in 
relation to tJie permanent defenses ; the rail- 
ways, etc., etc. Full information must also 
be procured in regard to the military re- 
sources of aU possible antagonists ; the or- 
ganization and strength of their armies ; their 
arrangements for recruiting, etc. ; the nature 
and qualities of their weapons ; the character 
and qualities of their different generals, etc. 
In regard to the other part of the work in 
peace, the first step is to select the members 
from among the most intelligent, active, en- 
eigetic, ambitious, and high-toned of the 
entire body of the officers of the army, to 
institute preliminary examinations into their 
qualifications, and unhesitatingly to remove 
from the corps any who at any subsequent 
period of their service prove to be in any 
way unsuited to the duties required of them. 
Next, in regard to their instruction, not only 
mustHhis embrace all the higher scientific 
branches of the theory of war, but they 
must also have constant practice in the per- 
formance of their special duties, and serve 



so often and so long with troops of all arms 
of the service as never to lose the habit of 
command, the knowledge of the necessities 
and capacities of the men, the details of 
service with troops, and, more than all, nev- 
er to cease to identify themselves in thought 
and feeling with the line of the army, nor 
become antagonistic to it, and mere office 
soldiers. It will now appear how, under the 
master-hand of the chief of staff of the Ger- 
man armies, all these conditions, and more, 
have been entirely fulfilled. First, let us 
say that the organization of the Prussian 
general staff is entirely flexible ; its num- 
bers are fixed by no rule — simply by the de- 
mands of the service ; and its distribution is 
regulated by the nature of the duties at the 
moment. The body in question is divided 
into two portions : 

1. The Great General Staff, at Berlin. 

2. The General Staff officers serving at the 
head-quarters of armies, corps, divisions, and 
with the general inspection of the artillery. 

The whole are under Field-Marshal Von 
Moltke. 

The Great General Staff is subdivided into 
(a) the General Staff proper, consisting of 
3 chiefo of division, 6 field officers, and 15 
captains; (d) the Secondary General Staff, 
whose officers are intended for purely scien- 
tific purposes, and consist of 4 chiefe of di- 
vision, 5 field officers, and 12 captains. 

The first of these two categories is divided 
into three divisions, or ** theatres of war,'' 
each under a chief, as follows : 

1. The First Division, which occupies it- 
self with all countries east of Germany, in- 
cluding Austria and Scandinavia. 

2. The Second Division, with Gennany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

3. The Third Division, with all countries 
to the west of the Second Division. 

In respect of the countries to which it is 
assigned, each division must always possess 
full information in regard to the organiza- 
tion, strength, and state of preparation of 
the armies, and all important military con- 
siderations, such as resources, communica- 
tions, peculiarities as a theatre of war, etc., 
so that inmiediately upon the breaking out 
of a war a complete basis for a plan of oper- 
ations may be ready. 

The second category is organized in four 
divisions, each under a chief, viz. : 

4. The Division of Military History, which 
is occupied in working up the details of past 
campaigns, so as to make their experience 
available in the present and future. 

5. The Division of Geography and Statis- 
tics, with the collection of maps. 

6. The Topographical Division, for the sur- 
vey of the country. 

7. The Railway Division. 

The number of the general staff officers 
at the head-quarters of commands varies in 
peace and war. In war the number assigned 
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to each army corps is as follows : 1 chief of 
staff, 1 field officer, 2 captains, 1 field officer 
or captain with each division. 

The number and rank of those assigned 
to the head-quarters of armies, and with the 
great general head-quarters, vary according 
to circumstances. 

The duties of the officers attached to 
head-quarters are, on the one hand, to as- 
sist their generals in drawing up and carry- 
ing out orders, and on the otiier, to perform 
certain office duties. 

In addition to the officers proper of the 
general staff corps, every year some forty 
officers of the line are detailed for one or two 
years' service with the staff corps, in order 
to fit them for the performance of duty as 
aids-de-camp with the generals. 

We can not fully explain the manner in 
which the candidates for the general staff 
corps are selected without first alluding to 
that admirable institution, the War Acad- 
emy at Berlin. Any lieutenant in the army 
who has served three years with his regi- 
ment as a commissioned officer may present 
himself as a candidate for admission into 
the academy. About one hundred and fifty 
annually offer themselves as candidates, and 
of this number about fifty are admitted, aft- 
er a very searching examination. This acad- 
emy is undoubtedly the best institution of 
the kind in the world, and is intended to 
give officers of marked ability and ambition 
the most thorough instruction in all the 
higher branches of their profession, and 
thus fft them for service in the staff corps 
as aids -de -camp and as generals. Among 
the branches taught are tactics, strategy, 
military history, fortification, attack and 
defense, topography, the duties of the ad- 
ministrative branches, staff service ; and in 
connection with, or as preparatory for, 
these subjects, pure mathematics, mechan- 
ics, chemistry, geology, natural philosophy, 
general history and literature, and the Rus- 
sian, French, and English languages. The 
course lasts three years. 

In each year the lectures continue from 
the beginning of October to the end of June. 
During the vacations at the close of the 
first and second years the students return 
to their regiments to take part in the au- 
tumn manoeuvres. Toward the end of 
the second year's course they have several 
weeks' exercise in practical surveying. At 
the close of the third year's course they take 
part with the professors in a ** general staff 
tour," the object of which is to give them 
practice in making reconnaissances, execu- 
ting topographical sketches, selecting sites 
for encampments, positions for troops, etc. 
They are now all returned to their regi- 
ments. From among the graduates some 
twelve or fifteen of the most able and indus- 
trious are usually selected as candidates for 
the general staff corps. During the year suc- 



ceeding their exit from the War Academy 
these do duty for about eight months with 
arms of service different from that to which 
they originally belonged. Those of the 
number who acquit themselves satisfactorily 
under this further test are now ordered to 
the head-quarters of the staff corps at Ber- 
lin, where they remain for some two yeais 
longer, under the immediate orders and in- 
struction of Yon Moltke. During this time 
they are constantly being taught not only 
the current duties of the various divisions 
into which the head-quarters are separated, 
but they receive lectures from the chief 
himself, are required to prepare for him re- 
ports on various subjects, and accompany 
him on annual tours for field practice — ^in 
short, they still remain at school. They are 
now again sent back to their regiments, and 
it is only after the lapse of some months that 
those finally selected by Yon Moltke are de- 
finitively appointed captains in the general 
staff corps, and become members thereof 
entitled to wear its uniform. These captains 
are now assigned to various duties, accord- 
ing to the wants of the service and their 
respective peculiar qualifications. Most of 
them are sent to the head-quarters of troops ; 
others go to Berlin. They serve about two 
and a half years as captains in the staff, and 
are then returned to duty with the line, re- 
ceiving command of a battery, squadron, or 
company, but never with their old regiments. 
They serve in this way about two years lon- 
ger, always varying the arm of service, when 
they are promoted by selection to the rank 
of mi^or in the staff corps, and resume the 
duties and uniform thereof. Should any of 
these staff corps captains during these two 
years' service with the line manifest any lack 
of zeal, or in any manner show that the orig- 
inal estimate formed of them was too high, 
they are quietly left in the line, and lose all 
opportunity of further employment on the 
staff. When a major in the staff corps is 
about to become entitled to his promotion 
as lieutenant-colonel, before receiving it he 
must serve at least one year in command of 
a complete battalion, or of several squad- 
rons, or of several batteries. So, also, before 
he can be promoted as colonel in the staff, 
he must command an entire regiment for at 
least one year. 

In addition to the means just described 
for securing competent officers for the staff, 
still another method is pursued. The com- 
manders of regiments report to the chief of 
the general staff whenever they have under 
their command any subalterns of such supe- 
rior zeal and intelligence as to render them 
promising candidates for the general staff 
corps. To the officers thus indicated the 
chief of general staff sends military* ques- 
tions and problems to be worked out, and 
if the replies are such as to indicate that 
they really possess the requisite qualifioa- 
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tioDS, they are ordered to report at Berlin, 
and are there placed on probation. If sat- 
isfied of their ability and acquirements, he 
appoints them on the staff; if otherwise, 
they return to their regiments. The duties 
assigned to the ofiScers of the general staff 
corps are not clerical, all such work being 
to the greatest possible extent x>orformed 
by non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 
In addition to their current and ordinary 
duties, military questions are constantly giv- 
en them to study, and every year the staff 
of each army corps performs a " staff tour,'' 
under the direction of its own chie^ to keep 
them in constant practice, and to increase 
their knowledge of their profession. The 
officers of the corps at Berlin also make ev- 
ery year, under the personal supervision of 
the chief himself, a tour of some weeks in 
the different provinces of the empire. From 
among the officers of the general staff corps, 
but more generally from among the other 
graduates of the War Academy, and from 
among those who are detailed every year 
for staff instruction, are selected the aids- 
de-camp of the generals. 

It is difficult to imagine' a system which 
will more effectually carry out the great ob-^ 
ject in view, which is to select for the staff 
the very best and most highly instructed of 
aU the officers of the army ; and the uniform 
testimony of those who have ei^oyed the 
opportunities of judging is to the effect that 
in the Prussian army this object has been 
most fully accomplished. 

We are now ready to describe the compo- 
sition of the divisions, army corps, etc., but 
before doing so it is proper to allude to — 
Ist, the four field railway divisions, which 
are made up to a great extent from the 
pioneers, and consist each of 4 officers, 230 
men, 16 horses, and 2 wagons; these are 
finmed when the army is mobilized for war, 
and their chief purpose is to repair prompt- 
ly such railways as may have been rendered 
impassable in the course of operations ; 2d, 
the four field telegraph divisions, which are 
also chiefly made up from the pioneers and 
train soldiers, and consist each of 4 officers, 
143 men, 72 horses, and 13 wagons ; each di- 
vision carries some twenty miles of wire, and 
can prepare for use about one mile of tele- 
graph per hour. The duty of these divis- 
ions, aided by other smaller divisions, is to 
connect the important head-quarters with 
each other, with important positions, and 
with tiiie existing telegraph lines, as well as 
to repair broken lines. 

THE BRIGADE. 

As heretofore stated, the Prussian infant- 
ry brigade consists of two regiments, or six 
battalions. It is commanded by a major- 
general or colonel, with a lieutenant as aid- 
de-camp and adjutant -general. The full 
war strength of the brigade is 140 officers, 



6224 non-commissioned officers and men, 250 
horses, and 34 wagons. The rifle battalions 
are not usually brigaded, but are attached 
to the army corps, under the direct orders 
of the corps commander, although some- 
times attached to one of the divisions. The 
cavalry brigade usually consists of three 
regiments, one of which in time of war is 
assigned to an infrmtry division. The bri- 
gade staff is the saipe as for the infantry 
brigade. In time of peace the artillery bri- 
gade consists of the regiment of field artil- 
lery and the regiment of fortress artillery 
belonging to the same army corps, and is 
commanded by a major-general or colonel, 
with a lieutenant or third-class captain as 
aid-de-camp. In time of war the brigade 
commander is the corps chief of artillery, 
while the corps reserve artillery, including 
the ammunition column division, is com- 
manded by the colonel of the field artillery 
regiment. The brigade staff is in war in- 
creased by an additional lieutenant, and has 
charge of the spare anmiunition for all the 
troops of the army corps. It may be stated 
here, once for all, that in time of war the 
staff of each general conmianding troops, 
whether a bri^^e, division, corps, or army, 
is increased beyond the regulation allow- 
ance by the detail of orderly officers or act- 
ing aids -de -camp, usually cavalry officers, 
according to the necessities of the case. 

THE DIVISION. 

The normal composition of the division in 
time of peace is two brigades of infantry and 
one of cavalry ; in war artillery is assigned 
to it, usually one division of four batteries, or 
24 guns, of which 12 are light and 12 heavy. 
The division staff on the war footing con- 
sists of 1 lieutenant-general or m^jor-gen- 
eral as conmiander, 1 field officer or cap- 
tain of the general staff corps as divisional 
chief of staff, 2 captains or lieutenants as 
aids-de-camp, 2 judge-advocates, 2 chap- 
lains, and 1 inferior officer of the intend- 
ancy as divisional chief of that branch. In 
recent wars the practice seems to have been 
rather to diminish the amount of cavalry 
assigned to the infantry divisions, and with 
the surplus thus gained to form cavalry di- 
visionSy which either acted as independent 
divisions, or were combined as cavalry corps. 
The composition and staff of a cavalry di- 
vision do not differ very materially ftom 
those of the infantry division. It will thus 
be seen that the infantry division contains 
within itself the means of independent ac- 
tion on a respectable scale, made up as it is 
of the three arms of service in just propoi- 
tions, and having an administrative service 
of its own. Its frill war strength is about 
12,800 infSBmtry, 2000 cavalry, and some 600 
artillerists, with 24 guns, or in all some- 
what more than 15,000 officers and men, with 
24 guns. This force sometimes acts inde- 
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peudently, but in the large armies of mod- 
em times it almost always forms part of an 
army corps. 

THE ARMT CORPS. 

In the German army this consists of two 
divisions of infantry, one division or brigade 
of cavalry, the corps artillery, a battalion 
of rifles, a battalion of pioneers, the trains, 
and administration. Jn time of peace the 
corps commander has only a general disci- 
plinary control over the artillery, pioneers, 
and train belonging to it, the instruction of 
these special arms being regulated from Ber- 
lin in order to secure uniformity. In war, 
however, all the component parts of the 
army corps come under the direct and abso- 
lute control of its commanding generaL In 
other words, during peace, considerations of 
economy, supplies, and facility of thorough 
and uniform instruction control, and fre- 
quently cause the different arms to be widely 
separated from each other ; while in war tac- 
tical considerations are supreme, and draw 
the different arms close together under a 
single and absolute head, that they may af- 
ford and receive that prompt mutual support 
which is indispensable. The general prin- 
ciples of the formation of an army corps, 
and the usual distribution of its parts, will 
appear from the following table : 

B. The 9d Infaotry Diviflion. 



and 2 captains of the general staff corps ; 4 
captains or lieutenants as aids-de-camp; 1 
field officer of engineers, assisted by 1 cap- 
tain and 1 lieutenant of the same arm ; the 
staff of the artillery brigade ; the staff of 
the train battalion ; the administration. In 
addition there is with each army corps bead- 
quarters a detachment of mounted gena- 
d'armes, consisting of 1 officer and 44 men. 
There are also for orderly and guard duty a 
head-quarters guard, consisting of 1 officer, 
50 cavalry soldiers, and 52 infantiy soldiers. 
Of the latter 1 officer, 18 cavalry soldiers, 
and 28 infantry soldiers are attached to the 
corps head-quarters ; 4 cavalry men and 8 !n- 
femtry men to each division head-quarters ; 
2 cavalry men to each brigade head-quarters. 

An army corps such as has Just been de- 
scribed is really a small army complete in 
itself, numbering, when the ranks are tail, 
about 36,000 combatants, perfectly prepared 
for any independent action commensurate 
with its force, able to move any where, and 
dependent ui>on the assistance of other army 
corps only when it encounters obstacles too 
great for its unaided strength. 

According to recent legislation, the French 
army is x>ermanently organized in nineteen 
army corps, i. e., eighteen for France, and 
one for Algeria. Each army corps consists 
of two divisions of infemtry, one brigade of 

A. The iBt Inftntiy Division. 



4tb Infantry Brigade. 
S Regiments. 



8d Infantiy Brigade. 

/ * > 

S Regiments. 



9d Infantry Brigade. 
S Regiments. 



Ist Infantiy Brigade. 
8 Regiments. 



8 Pioneer Companies. 

1 Cavalry Regiment 

\ Division Foot Artiileiy— 9A gans. 



1 Rifle Battalion. 

1 Cavalry Regiment. 

1 Division Foot Artniexy— S4 gnna. 





C Cavalry Division. 




'9d Cavalry Brigade, 
fi Regiments.^ 




1st Cavalry Brigade.' 
'% Regiments.] 



Division HonM Artillery, with 9 or 8 Batteriesi 

D. Corps Reserve Artillery. 

^' V ■ ^ 

1 Ammnnition Division. 1 Division Foot ArtOleiy— S4 ffona. 

" Ponton Train (when required by circnmstanoee). 1 to 8 Horse Batteries, oonsisttng of from 6 to 18 Knu. 

B. drains and Administration. 



Total strength — ^25 battalions, 24 squad- 
rons, 16 batteries, 9 ammunition columns, 3 
pioneer companies, 11 trains, and the admin- 
istration ; or in round numbers, inclusive of 
the ponton traiu, 930 officers, 38,400 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 11,900 horses, 96 
guns, and 960 wagons, divided as follows : 



cavalry, one brigade of artillery, one battal- 
ion of engineer troops, a squadron of the 
military train, and a proper proportion of 
the stf^ and administrative services. The 
government proposed assigning three divis- 
ions of infantry to each corps, which would 
have made the corps about 50,000 strong ; 



Bach Infantry Division 

The Cavalry iMvlsion 

The Reserve Artilleiy 

The Trains and Administration 



860 
110 
60 
40 



15,000 
8,100 
8,800 
8,800 



1,900 
8,400 
8,900 
1,600 



140 
60 
840 



The sta£f at the head-qoarters of an army 
corps is made up as follows: 1 general or 
lieutenant-general commanding the corps; 
1 field officer of the general staff corps as 
chief of the staff, and 1 other field officer 



but after long discussions it was decided to 
form the corps as given above, so thait they 
have an average strength of about 40,000, 
which, under the French system, gives an 
effective force of about 32,000 oombatants. 
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In Russia, also, the organization of army 
corps is permanent ; they consist of three in- 
fiantiy divisions, one cavalry diyision, and 
one artillery division. 

Within the last two years the Italians 
have adopted the pennanent organization 
of army corps on the German syBtem, and 
have reorganized the division, brigade, reg- 
iment, and battalion to correspond with the 
German. 

In the war of 1866 the Anstrians organized 
no divisions, but formed the army corps of 
four brigades, each consisting of two in&ntry 
regiments, one rifle battalion, one squadron 
of cavalry, and one battery of foot artillery. 
Since that time, however, they have revert- 
ed to the division organization. 

It has sometimes occurred that cavalry 
oorps consisting of two to three divisions, 
with a suitable amount of horse artillery, 
have been formed ; but this is not the rule, 
and ia done to meet special circumstances. 

ABMIBS. 

Two or more army corps are united to 
form an army. The number of armies and 
the strength of each depend entirely upon 
the nature of the theatre of war, the pro- 
posed plan of campaign, the strength and 
anangements of the enemy, etc., etc. For 
inatance, in the war of 1866 the Austriana 
formed one army to oppose the Italians, and 
another, under Benedek, to operate a^^unst 
the Prussians. The latter divided into three 
armies that portion of their forces intended 
to act against the Austrians, and which was 
not far from equal in numbers to Benedek's 
army ; while another army and various de- 
tachments operated against the Bavarians, 
Hanoverians, etc., etc. So in the French 
war of 1870-71 the Germans commenced the 
campaign in three armies acting conjointly 
against the French forces scattered from 
Thionville to Strasbnrg and Bdfort. Later 
in the war they formed other armies as cir- 
oomstances required. It is of course to be 
understood that when two or more armies 
are acting with a common object, there al- 
ways is, or at least always should be, a gen- 
eralissimo, or common head, to direct the 
general movements of all, and that this di- 
recting spirit is close at hand in the field, 
and not in some distant capital. When an 
army cori>s forms part of an army it does not 
loee its identity, and its commander pre- 
serves his absolute and full control over ev- 
^y thing within his corps, the general head- 
quarters of the army, as well as that of " all 
the armies,'' confining themselves to giving 
general instructions and exercising a general 
supervision. 

The command of an army corps such as 
we hav« described it is a task which evident- 
ly requires exi>erienoe, ability, and military 
skill of a much higher order than that need- 
ed for the command of a simple division — 



qualities which it is not too easy to find in 
any army. It is evident also that the ii^u- 
rious effects of incompetency in the com- 
mand of a corps would be much greater than 
in that of a division, and might quite readi- 
ly involve the safety of the whole army. In 
very large armies the formation of army 
corps would appear to be indispensable, and 
it is equally imperative that in time of peace 
no efforts should be spared to provide a suf- 
ficient number of competent corps command- 
ers. In armies of moderate size, say of from 
75,000 to 60,000 men, the question of organ- 
izing corps must depend upon circumstances. 
If the army is to act, even for a time, on two 
lines, where the parts will be comparatively 
independent, and if the commanding general 
i^ so fortunate as to possess three or four 
subordinates of pre-eminent ability and qual- 
ifications, it will usually be advisable to form 
army corps ; but if among the division com- 
manders there are none who clearly possess 
the requisite qualities for the command of a 
corps, it will be much better to organize the 
army in divisions, until the right men are 
found. The mistakes of a division command- 
er may often be rectified, but those of a corps 
commander are very apt to be ffttaL In Eu- 
rope the commanders of armies and of corps 
are not selected solely on account of seniority . 
It may be interesting to state here that un- 
der its present organization the field army 
of the German Empire consists of eighteen 
corps, including the guards, giving an ef- 
fective strength of nearly 720,000 officers and 
men, and that the French field army also 
oon^sts of eighteen corps, giving a slightly 
greater effective strength on paper ; but the 
great difference is that while the Germans 
can in a few days bring into the field the 
above number of disciplined troops, the 
French will be unable to do so for several 
years to come; that is to say, not until 
their new system has been in operation 
long enough to enable them to accumulate 
the requisite reserves of tndned troops. 

THB BECRUmNO OF ARMIES. 

On the continent of Eurox>e the ranks are 
filled by a more or less rigorous conscription. 
In England and the United States voluntary 
enlistment is the rule, and conscription, or 
draft, the exception. Experience has proved 
that, in modem times, with voluntary enlist- 
ment alone it is very difficult and expensive 
to fill the ranks of an army of any consider- 
able size in time of peace, and quite impos- 
sible to accumulate the large reserves of 
trained soldiers required as soon as war is 
imminent. This system involves high pay 
and large bounties, and can, therefore, be 
employed only by wealthy nations with 
small armies. It presents, also, the serious 
disadvantage that in time of peace it does 
not bring the best material into the ranks. 
With regard to any particular country, it is 
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clear that the form of government, the char- 
acter of the people, and its relations with 
neighboring powers must decide the method 
to be adopted for filling the army. Situated 
as the nations of continental Europe now 
are, they have no choice but to adopt a sys- 
tem of conscription, and the tendency now 
is toward the rigorous system of Germany. 
In Great Britain neither the form of govern- 
ment nor the habits of the people permit the 
establishment of conscription, although they 
meet with no little difficulty in maintaining 
the force required by their situation. We 
are so happily situated as not to require a 
large army in ordinary times, and, being 
separated by an ocean from the great mili- 
tary powers of the world, it is not probable, 
so long as we remain united among our- 
selves, that we shall figain require armies so 
large as to render a resort to conscription 
necessary. This condition of affairs is not 
the least of the favors that Providence has 
bestowed upon us. It would have been far 
otherwise had the war in which we were 
recently engaged resulted in the disruption 
of the Union and a division of the country 
between two great powers ; for both sections 
must then have maintained large standing 
armies, and submitted to the many evils and 
sacrifices they entaiL Any one who fully 
comprehends and appreciates the effects of 
the immense armaments of Europe upon ev- 
ery pursuit and condition of life must ac- 
knowledge that the great sacrifices made by 
the present generation in our country are 
more thui compensated by the blessings 
which will follow their results through a 
long future. 

In England the term of enlistment is for 
ten or twelve years. In the United States 
it is for five years in time of peace, while in 
war it has been our habit to enlist men for 
three years, or for the duration of the war. 
For our present purposes the various sys- 
tems of conscription may all be classified 
nnder two heads : first, the universal con- 
scription, under which all able-bodied men 
are liable to and actually called upon to 
render military service during peace as well 
as war ; second, the system under which only 
a portion of the able-bodied are called out 
by conscription, and under which those 
drawn are usually permitted to furnish 
substitutes. 

Russia and Austria come under the second 
class, for in both the number of men to be 
drawn by lot each year from among those 
liable for duty is determined annually by a 
law or decree based upon the needs of the 
moment, and in both substitutes are al- 
lowed. In Russia the term of service is fif- 
teen years, of which a portion is on leave of 
absence. In Austria the term is eight years 
with the active army and two years in the 
reserve; of the former period the infantry 
pass two years and three-quarters with their 



regiments, the cavalry five years and a half, 
the special arms four years. 

In France the manner of recruiting and 
the liability to service are now regulated by 
the law of July, 1872. Every Frenchman fii 
for service is liable for duty in the regular 
army or the reserves from the age of twenty 
to that of forty. Those who have been con- 
demned to any ignominious or disgracefril 
punishment are excluded from serving in 
any capacity. Pupils at the Polytechniqoe 
and at the Forest schools are allowed to 
count the time passed there, after they be- 
come liable for draft, as so much active 
service. There are other exceptions (not 
exemptions) iniavor of professors in sundry 
institutions, and others that we have not 
space to enumerate. Volunteers for one 
year are also admitted, essentially as in the 
German army. Under the law all French- 
men liable for duty belong to the active 
army for five years, to the reserve of the 
active army for four years, to the territorial 
army for five years, and to the reserve of the 
territorial army for six years. As the total 
annual contingent of young men reaching 
the prox>er age is too great for the current 
needs of the active army and the financial 
resources of the country, only about one- 
half are drawn by lot for five years' service, 
while the remainder are to receive from six 
months to one year's instruction, and then 
return to their homes, subject to the call of 
the government. For the present year the 
second half has not been called out, and the 
regiments are generally so weak thAt it is 
more than doubtful whether the whole of 
the first half is really in service. Under the 
new law no substitutes are permitted, bat 
re-enlistments are still allowed. 

In Germany alone is the principle of the 
universal obligation of military service 
strictly carried out, and even there only 
since the reorganization of 1859 and 1860. 

The members of reigning princely houses 
are exempt frt>m this liability. Men who 
are physically incapable of serving aa sol- 
diers of the line are nevertheless held to 
perform such other duties as they are fit for, 
e. g,, tailors and shoe-makers, clerks, hospital 
attendants, etc., etc. Men who have been 
convicted of crimes are excluded from the 
service, as unfit to associate with honorable 
men. 

Every German liable for military duty be- 
comes a member of the standing army npon 
completing his twentieth year, and so con- 
tinues for seven years. In peace he serves 
the first three years with the colors, and the 
remaining four on the reserve. For the next 
five years he belongs to the Landwehr, thus 
making his total service twelve years. No 
substitutes are permitted ; re-enlistments are 
allowed. 

While forming part of the reserve the Ger- 
man soldier is of couise liable to be recalled 
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to his regiment in the event of a mobilisa- 
tion of the army for any purpose ; but with 
this exception he is only held to attend two 
annual manoDayreSi which can not exceed 
eight weeks each. 

While belonging to the Landwehr the in- 
fantry soldier is only obliged to attend two 
manoBuvreSy of from one to two weeks each, 
in special companies or battalions of Land- 
wehr. The Landwehr men of the rifles, ar- 
tillery, pioneers, and train are liable to the 
■ame service, but with the regular troops of 
their own arm. The Landwehr cavalry are 
not called out for manoeuvres in time of 
peace. 

In most of the Continental services during 
jMofound peace it is the practice to reduce 
the expenses of the army by giving a certain 
number of furloughs to infantry soldiers who 
have completed their instruction, but not yet 
finished tiiieir full term of service with the 
colors. In the German army the regular 
time toT the discharge of the contingent 
of three years' service into the reserve, and 
for the new contingent to join their regi- 
ments, is the 1st of October of each year ; 
but it is usual not to require the infantry 
men of the new contingent to report until 
the middle of December, and also to send the 
men of the third year to the reserve imme- 
diately upon the ending of the autumn ma- 
noeuvres, that is, about tiie middle of Septem- 
ber. The effect of these two measures is to 
save the pay and rations of one-third of the 
infantry for three months of each year. To 
effect a further saving, it has also been cus- 
tomary during the last few years to give tem- 
porary furloughs to men of the second year 
of service ; this is done to the extent of five 
men in each company of infantry, and sixty- 
four in each battalion of rifies. The class 
of ** volunteers for one year'' must not be 
passed over in silence. Tonng men of good 
education, who possess the means of provid- 
ing for their equipment, food, and clothing, 
are x>ermitted to present themselves as vol- 
unteers for one year. If they pass the nec- 
essary examination, they are received as 
such, and serve for the time specified Just 
as the other men, except that they receive 
a more rigorous and full instruction. If 
they pass the examination at the close of 
the year, they are free from further service 
with the colors in time of peace, and pass at 
once into the reserve^ From this class many 
of the officers of the Landwehr are selected. 
If they fail to pass the examination at the 
expiration of the year, they lose the benefits 
of volunteering, and remain on the same 
footing with the other conscripts. 

The effect of this system is to afford great 
relief to the classes engaged in the learned 
professions and in important manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits, while it at the same 
time provides a large number of capable of- 
ficers for the Landwehr, and is of benefit to 



the army by infusing an additional element 
of great intelligence and respectability. 

The Italians, as well as the French, have 
of late adopted the system of volunteers for 
one year. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 

NbiieeB mf eontpieuotu Fublie Men, with eharaeUrUtic 
AnecdotM iUu$traiing their Peeuliariiie8.—AoeourU8 
qf Congreaeional and other Duels, and pereoncU Col- 
lisions in Congress, including a Olanee at Washington 
Public Lift during several Administrations, 

ADAMS AND WISE. 

THERE was at times such a discrepancy 
between the language of Mr. Adams and 
the tone in which he uttered his words that 
the effect was ludicrous beyond description. 
On one occasion an onslaught was made upon 
him by several members, principally from the 
South. He not only defended himself with 
surprising skill and vigor, but delivered such 
blows in return that many of his assailants 
retired from the conflict staggering under 
their ponderous weight. But others mixed 
in the struggle, and it was long maintained, 
the old gentleman never getting worsted on a * 
single point. When excited his high-pitch- 
ed voice would break into a screech, that 
rang through the hall with a piercing sound, 
resembling the scream of an eagle. ''Mr. 
Speaker," said he, '' members may assail my 
character and decry my motives, they may 
pervert my language and misrepresent my 
position ; their assaults do not move me in 
the least : I shall bear them like a lamb !" 
his shrill voice penetrating every recess in 
the halL 

Mr. Adams had no equal in a controversial 
debate. He was so thoroughly armed and 
equipped, and his knowledge was so exten- 
sive and exact, that no question ever arose - 
that he was not prepared to discuss in all 
its bearings. Naturally aggressive, and as 
courageous as a lion, he never hesitated in 
attack or defense, and never flinched, even 
when assailed by any number of the ablest 
men on the Democratic side. He delighted 
in raising a storm, and was perfectly cool 
and self-possessed when it raged witii the 
greatest violence. He was petulant and 
irascible, frequently interrupting his assail- 
ants with passionate ejaculations, and re- 
torting their accusations with crushing ef- 
fect ; but he never lost his balance, or failed 
in repelling the most damaging assault. In 
the midst of the wildest excitement and ag- 
itation he would rise to address the House. 
The silence was generally profound. He 
commenced in low tones, but spoke with 
such distinctness as to be heard in every 
part of the hall. His venerable figure had 
the repose of a statue. His large white head 
had the smoothness and polish of marble. 
It was as bald aa that of a new-bom infant. 
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As he proceeded be warmed with his sub- 
ject, and his high, broad forehead began to 
change in color, streaks of crimson creeping 
up, one after another, reminding one of a 
n^ilk- white cloud illumined by lightning, 
until the whole surface of the head looked 
as if tinged with blood. When tl;e trans- 
formation became complete, his face suffused 
and his eye flashing, he seemed to increase 
in size, his tones grew louder and more im- 
pressive, his sentences, yituperatiye and de- 
nunciatory, were delivered like round shot, 
hot and heavy, and those to whom he ap- 
plied the lash were always to be commisera- 
ted. He never forgot an injury, and rarely 
forgave those who wantonly assailed him. 
I remember a terrible excoriation which he 
gave Charles Jared Ingersoll, a member of 
Congress from Philadelphia. Mr.IngersoU 
had held the office of district attorney by 
the appointment of Mr. Adams, and he turn- 
ed against him in the campaign of 1828, not 
only supporting General Jackson with great 
zeal and earnestness, but abusing Mr. Adams 
in a spirit of vindictive ferocity. They got 
into a controversy in the House, which led 
to a sharp personal altercation. Mr. Adams 

* closed the discussion with a few sentences 
so charged with jfungent sarcasm and Just 
indignation that his victim mi^e no rejoin- 
der, nor ever afterward renewed the attack 
or attempted any vindication. ''The gen- 
tleman from Philadelphia knows,'' said Mr. 

. Adams, ''who appointed him to a respon- 
sible and lucrative office against the best 
wishes and best judgment of the best Mends 
of the administration. He knows to whose 
favor he owed that appointment, when there 
were many able and distinguished competing 
candidates. He knows the office was given 
him out of personal regard, and he Imows 
how he repaid his benefootor." 

There was a painful scene on the floor a 
short time afterward, in which Mr. Adams 
came in conflict with Wise, Cost Johnson, 
and several other fire-eaters, who provoked 
the old gentleman past bearing. The gal- 
leries of the House were crowded, Mrs. Wise, 
an amiable, accomplished, and charming 
woman, being among the spectators, and her 
fiftther, the venerable John Sergeant, occu- 
pying a seat near Mr. Adams. The subject 
of dueling came up incidentally, and Mr. 
Adams improved the occasion to lash with 
characteristic severity every body who pro- 
fessed to be governed by the code. Refer- 
ring to the duel in which Cilley lost his life, 
Mr. Adams said Wise stood there with dots 
of blood, drawn from the murdered man, on 
his brow. Johnson interposed with an ex- 
planatory observation. "Ha! another duel- 
ist I'' said Mr. Adams. Wise had said that 
the tone of the House had got to be dis- 
gracefully lowered, that opprobrious lan- 
guage and insulting epithets were ex- 
changed and no demand for satisflAction 



made; hard words were common enough, 
but there was never a fight. 

Johnson then got the floor. " Mr. Speak- 
er,'' said he, " we have heard much of foul 
language, and nobody held responsible for 
it. Now I desire to give this House fSur 
monition. If any man on this floor, be he 
Whig or anti-Whig (always excepting the 
distinguished and venerable gentleman frt>m 
Massachusetts, with whom no man can have 
a personal difficulty), presumes to say what 
I will do or will not do in a given state of 
things, if he has any doubt whether I will 
hold him responsible, let him say one inju- 
rious word — ^nay, let him look an affiK>nt — 
and see whether there will be a fight or not" 

Mr. Adams continued his remarks, and 
such a oastigation as the fighting men re- 
ceived at his hands has rarely been inflict- 
ed. Wise got the most of it, Mr. Adams 
having been in the House when Cilley was 
killed. Wise was humbled and subdued to 
a degree that had never before been wit- 
nessed. He replied with so much feeling, 
and in such excellent taste, that Mr. Ser- 
geant took him by both hands, and, over- 
come by emotion, cried like a child. 

BABBON AND ADAH& 

The announcement of the death of a sit- 
ting member of Congress is always an im- 
pressive event ; and when the deceased is a 
man of winning personal attributes, gener- 
ally esteemed and beloved by his associates, 
the interest of the scene is much enhanced, 
and the tributes of admiration and sorrow 
are so infused with sentiment, pathos, and 
eloquence that the highest flights of en- 
comiastic oratory are often atttdned. The 
most popular and best-beloved men in Con- 
gress are frequently not the most distin- 
guished statesmen. Amiability of temi>er, 
generosity of disposition, and those quali- 
ties whidi constitute good-fellowship con- 
spire to win affectionate regard in a more 
profound degree than brilliant intellectual 
endowments coupled with great achieve- 
ments in the cabinet or the forum. 

Alexander Barron, a Senator from Louisi- 
ana, died suddenly in 1848, under pecuUariy 
distressing circumstances. He had hardly 
passed the prime of his years. He was a 
man of uncommon personal advantages, of 
excellent understanding, highly respectable 
in intellect, thorough culture, of a generous, 
noble, and manly nature, ample fortune, and 
fine social position— every thing, in short, to 
render life desirable. He was the soul of 
honor, a chivalrous, high-toned gentleman, 
without an enemy or ill-wisher in Wash- 
ington. 

The more intimate personal friends of Mr. 
Barron had arranged the order of proceeding 
upon the announcement of his death, and 
designated the Senators who were to pro- 
nounce the customary eulogies. His ool- 
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league, Kr. Johnson, w«0 of oonrse the prop- 
er person to speak first on the moornfal 
Qocasion. Mr. Crittenden, a warm friend 
and great admirer of Mr. Barron, was to fol- 
low, and then Mr. Webster and Colonel Ben- 
ton and others wero expected to address the 
Senate. Mr. Johnson performed his allotted 
task in excellent taste and in a feeling and 
impressiTe manner. Mr. Crittenden arose to 
speak, and after ottering a few sentences 
was so overcome that he burst into tears, 
broke down utterly, and sank into his seat. 
There was a delay of a few seconds, when 
Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, sprang to his feet, 
and poured forth a yolnme of eloquence and 
pathos such as had raroly been heard in the 
chambM". He was a man of fine genius, his 
mind being filled with beautifbl imagery, 
with the choicest langnage always at com- 
mand. He had fallen into irrogular habits, 
and his many friends grieved over the waste 
of his great powers. He had not been named 
among the speakers on the occasion, and his 
wonderful display of oratorical grace and 
beauty ^as evidently made without premed- 
itation. The effect was marvelous. Nearly 
all the Senators were in tears, many of them 
sobbing and crying like childron in uncon- 
trollable emotion, and the large auditory 
crowding the galleries and lobbies of the 
Senate was profoundly affected. Mr. Web- 
ster and Colonel Benton subsequently spoke 
with their accustomed jMwer and effect. 
Altogether it was a scene not to be forgotten. 

Mr. Adams was stricken down in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, the scene of 
bis greatest intellectual achievements, and 
he died with his harness on. His death was 
mourned as a national bereavement, the most 
distinguished men in Congress, without dis- 
tiuction of party, testifying their respect and 
admiration of his character and vast public 
services. Governor McDowell, then a mem- 
ber of Congress from Virginia, delivered a 
eulogy upon him romarkable for its high 
finish and Just appreciation of his great abil- 
ities and the purity of his life. Colonel Ben- 
ton, at the request of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation — ^Bir. Webster then suffering from 
domestic affliction — spoke at length in com- 
mendation of the eminent and patriotic 
services and the puro and exalted character 
of the illustrious dead. I transcribe a brief 
paragraph from his superb eulogy as a fit- 
ting conclusion of this notice of the manner 
in which Congress was wont to do honor to 
the memory of those who died in the legis- 
lative service of the nation : 

'* In the observance of all the proprieties 
of life Mr. Adams was a most noble and im- 
pressive example. He cultivated the minor 
aa well as the greater virtues. Wherover 
his presence could give aid and countenance 
to what was useful and honorable to man, 
there he was. In the exeroises of the school 
and the college, in the meritorious meetings 
Vol. XUX.-NO. «8».-8 



of the agricultural, mechanical, and commer- 
cial societies, in attendance upon Divine wor- 
ship, he gave the punctual attendance nut^y 
seen but in those who arofree frt>m the weight 
of public cares." 

TEXAS SENATOna 

The first Senators from Texas wero strong, 
able men. Tbero was hardly a State in the 
Union better roplesented in the body. Gen- 
eral Houston had been in the House, from 
Tennessee, many years before. He was not 
a man of much early culture, but he had fine 
facultits, and adapted himself to his position 
with great facility. His excellent common- 
sense qualified him for his duties as a legis- 
lator, and he soon came to exert a large and 
wholesome influence on public affairs. He 
had a quick, apprehensive mind, saw intu- 
itively the strong points of a case, was a 
direct, foroible debater, and was generally 
on the right side of every question. He was 
always listened to with attention, and while 
he rarely spoke for effect, and presented his 
views in perspicuous, nervous language, he 
impressed himself upon current legisUtion 
with uncommon ]K>wer. 

His colleague. General Rusk, was of a 
broader intellectual structure. He was a 
new man in Congress, but his well-balanced 
mind, comprehensive intelligence, excellent 
Judgment, upright and patriotic intentions, 
gave him a high rank in the Senate. Mr. 
Webster regarded him as the ablest mim on 
the Democratic side. He was liberal and 
catholic in his views, and although repre- 
senting a Southern State, uniformly com- 
manded the confidence and respect of his 
associates from every section of the conntry. 
He was a trnly national man, and his fine 
talents and sound conservative notions, with 
his amiable deportment and conciliatory 
manners, would have given him a position 
of great importance in the sectional contro- 
versy that sprung up soon after his decease. 
His untimely death was an irreparable loss 
to the Democratic party, in which the na- 
tion was largely a sufferer. If he had lived 
to have been made the Presidential candi- 
date in 1856 instead of Mr. Buchanan, it is 
safe to assume that the rupture between the 
North and South, which was precipitated by 
the timidity and infirmity of purpose of the 
President, would have been postponed for 
many years. The strong will and vigorous 
brain of General Rusk would have done much 
to allay sectional agitation. A Southern 
man, he would have laid his powerful hand 
upon the factious elements that convulsed 
the slave-holding States, while the North 
would have had full confidence in his hon- 
esty, patriotism, and unerring sagacity. 

HOUSTON BEPROCANDED. 
The solemn farce of reprimanding a man 
at the bar of the House as a punishment for 
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a breach of the privileges of the body was 
performed in the case of Sam Houston, An< 
drew Stevenson being Speaker. Honston 
had been charged by Stanberry, a member 
from Ohio, with defianding the government 
in some transaction with an Indian tribe on 
the Tennessee border. An investigation was 
requested, but Honston could get no satis- 
faction, and not willing to Test under the 
imputation, he inflicted a severe chastise- 
ment with a cane in the precincts of the 
Capitol. Houston was arrested by the ser- 
geant-at-arms, and there was a long trial, 
resulting in a resolution that the o£fender 
should be reprimanded by the Speaker. It 
was a curious spectacle. Houston was at 
that time a striking specimen of manly beau- 
ty. He was in the prime of life, with more 
X>er8onal advantages than almost any man 
of his time. He stood considerably above 
six feet, with small hands and feet, and every 
way finely proportioned. He was dressed 
in faultless style when the sergeant-at-arms 
led him up to the bar of the House. He was 
perfectly self-possessed, easy and graceful in 
manner, without swagger or self-assertion, 
with the bearing of a man who came there 
to pay his respects to the House, and spe- 
cially to its presiding ofiScer. The galleries 
were crowded, and the members, with the 
spectators, looked cnriously on. Speaker 
Stevenson was the only embarrassed person 
in the halL He was a large, fine-looking 
man, of commanding presence ; but he was 
fidgety and uncomfortable, looking as if he 
expected Honston to read him a lecture. In 
a hesitating and perturbed manner he told 
Honston that the House had ordered him 
to be reprimanded by its presiding officer, 
and he, the Speaker, begged him to consider 
himself reprimanded. Houston bowed in a 
graceful, dignified, and lordly way, a broad 
grin spread over the House, and there the 
matter ended. The Democrats had a clear 
majority in Congress, and Honston belonged 
to that party, but the breach of privilege 
was too flagrant to be overlooked. Still the 
dignity of the body was not vindicated by 
the Speaker's reprimand. 

The life of Houston has yet to be worthily 
written. A more adventurous and checker- 
ed career was never run by an American. 
He was affianced in early life to an accom- 
plished and charming lady, and before the 
consummation of the marriage he fled from 
his home and civilisation, and sought refuge 
with the Chickasaw tribe of Indians. There 
he remained for more than two years, con- 
forming to the habits and modes of life of 
the Indians. He was adopted into the tribe, 
and chosen a chief, imd was said to have ex- 
erted a very wholesome influence upon the 
savages. There was a mystery surrounding 
his abandoning the lady to whom he was 
contracted in wedlock that was never so 
fully solved as to satisfy the curiosity of his 



Tennessee neighbors. He never spoke on 
the subject or allowed his acquaintances to 
interrogate him, and as he was not a man tp 
be safely affronted, care was taken to avoid 
all allusion to it in his presence. The truth 
is, the lady was attached to another gentle- 
man, whom her friends would not permit 
her to marry, and they persuaded or con- 
strained her to contract an allianoe with 
Houston. She stated the facts to him at 
the last moment, appealing to his forbear- 
ance and generosity to spare her the pain of 
the connection. Houston was full of chival- 
ry and delicate tenderness, and he took the 
most effective mode of relieving her. But 
the affair tinged his whole life. He never 
forgot her, and much of the eccentricity and 
waywardness that marked his conduct after 
he went to Texas, and as long as he lived, 
was the result of this pathetic incident. 

A man of strong fruue and steady nerves, 
Houston was almost necessarily brave and 
indifferent to personal consequences. But 
he had none of that chivalric intrepidity 
which prompts a man to seek danger for 
the love of excitement. He was valiant 
npon calculation, and living in a half-civil- 
ized region where every man was held per- 
sonally responsible for his conduct, he fought 
without hesitation when he had more to gain 
than lose by that course. He would fight or 
not Just as he pleased, and no threats of 
posting as a coward or of personal chastise- 
ment had the slighest influence with him. 
When challenged by Dr. Green, of Galves- 
ton, he declined to accept, because, he said, 
he would not "fight down hilL" When 
Governor Jones sent him a hostile message, ' 
he refused peremptorily. Jones threatened 
to post him. Houston replied that if he 
thought he could persuade the people of 
Texas to believe him a coward, he was wel- 
come to make the experiment; and as to 
assaulting him personally, he was sure the 
Governor was too prudent a man to engage 
in any such enterprise. 

To what extent Texas was indebted to 
General Honston has never been anthorita- 
tively settled. The great battle of San Ja- 
cinto was fought under his direction, but 
his associates were some of them very able 
men. General Rusk, who served so long 
with him in the Senate, was a man of an- 
oommon parts both as a soldier and a statea- 

in. He had few superiors in the country, 
and but for his premature death would have 
attained still higher distinction. He was a 
great favorite at Washington, and highly 
esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 

Honston never lost his popularity in Tex- 
as nntil the rebellion broke out. He was 
too patriotic to go with his people on that 
question, and his life was slK>rtened by his 
efforts to withstand the storm that swept 
the State like a tornado. 
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DROMGOOLB. 

George M. Dromgoole, of VirginiA, was a 
mim of mark in the House duriDg a service 
of several years. He was a capital debater, 
an expert parliamentarian, of a subtle, acute 
mind, and when bent on mischief was sure 
to puzzle and embarrass the most self-pos- 
sessed and experienced presiding officer. He 
entered upon the active duties of life under 
circumstances promising a distinguished ca- 
reer. . But having the misfortune to kill 
an antagonist in a duel when quite a young 
man, his future existence was one prolonged 
misery and wretchedness. His victim was 
m neighbor named Dngger — a respectable 
man in position and character, but of a quar- 
relsome disposition and vindictive temper. 
The difficulty grew out of a trifling alterca- 
tion, Dngger being the challenger. Poor 
Dromgoole tried by every honorable means 
to avoid a combat, even going so far as to 
leave the State, while mutuid Mends en- 
deavored to adjust the quarrel; but all in 
vain. Dugger insisted upon a meeting, and 
he fell at the first fire. 

Dromgoole was never the same man aft- 
erward. To drown his remorse he took to 
drink, and killed himself by intemperance 
before reaching middle age. He had fine 
reasoning faculties, and he often spoke with 
great power and effect when he could hard- 
ly steady himself on his legs. He was as well 
iJ^iUed in the rules of the House as any man 
in it ; imd if not more than half-seas-over, 
was aJmost certain to get the best of a squab- 
ble on a point of order. His colleague, Hun- 
ter, who was Speaker of the Twenty-sixth 
Congress, always dreaded to see him mix in 
a controversial debate. Right or wrong, he 
was whoUy unmanageable, and most of the 
members were careful not to provoke a con- 
troversy with him. 

He had a violent attack of delirium after 
a protracted debauch, and on his recovery 
resolved to lead a different life ; but the en- 
emy was too strong for him. He described 
his visions and sensations and the images 
that haunted him while in that state in a 
strain of eloquence and pathos uosurpassed 
by any thing De Quincey ever wrote. 

Four gentlemen were playing a game of 
whist one evening at Mrs. Whitwell's board- 
ing-house, in Duff Green's row, east of the 
Capitol grounds. Dromgoole had his quar- 
teiB at Mrs. Omner's at the other end of the 
block. By mistake he went to Mrs. Whit- 
weU's, and insisted upon going in. The 
servant remonstrated with him, but without 
effect. Presently the landlady came to the 
door and tried her persuasive powers. Mean- 
time the poor fellow had seated himself on 
the steps, determined, as he said, to enter his 
own domicile^ The whist-players were in a 
parior on the first floor. It was a warm 
night, the windows were up, and every word 
of the conversation was audible to them. 



Mrs. Whitwell had sent for a policeman, and 
he was endeavoring to persuade Dromgoole 
to be taken to his lodgings, threatening to 
arrest him unless he consented. Dromgoole 
remonstrated with the officer, and the whist- 
players suspended their game to listen to 
the colloquy. << Policeman,'' said he, in a 
magisterial tone, ** I know your duties, and 
I know my rights. If I am drunk, making 
a noise in the street, you have authority to 
take me up : I am drunk, but Pm as quiet 
as a Congregational deacon. If I am drunk, 
lying in the gutter, you are warranted in 
removing me : Pm drunk, but Pm not ly- 
ing in the gutter, as you see. Lay a hand 
on me, Mr. Officer, and I will make it a case 
of privilege in the House to-morrow.'' The 
whist-players burst into a laugh, Seoator 
Bates exclaiming, << Logical always, dnmk 
or sober." 

APOCALYPSE 8MYTHB. 

There were more strange, eccentric men 
in public life fifty years ago than we see at 
the present day. Virginia always sent her 
quota of this class of representatives. Among 
the more conspicuous of the nondescripts was 
Alexander Smythe, well known on the Cana- 
dian frontier during the war of 1812. He 
commanded a body of troops on the border, 
and being an impatient, iitiscible man, had 
a difficulty with General Peter B. Porter, 
who was Secretary of War under John 
Quincy Adams. A duel was arranged, but 
the quarrel was finally a<\justed without a 
meeting. They were to have fought on 
Strawberry Island, a little patch of land cov- 
ered with reeds and marine grasses a short 
distance below Buffalo, in the Niagara River, 
hardly visible in a high stage of water, and 
never solid enough to afford a good foot-hold. 
It was not known how the affair was set- 
tled; but Porter, who was always cocked 
and primed for a fight, went on to the groimd 
at the time appointed, and was much dis- 
gusted at the non-appearance of his antag- 
onist. It was not supposed that Sm3rthe 
was deficient in courage, but at the last mo- 
ment he made up his mind that it was ridic- 
ulous to fight a dueL 

He was a gentleman of studious habits, 
and was filled with useless leamuig. Ho 
had written an ingenious book on the Apoc- 
alypse, in which l£ere was an extraordinary 
exhibition of Biblical research. He broached 
a new theory respecting the interpretation 
of certain mystical portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and the wags of the House nick- 
named him accordingly. General Smythe 
called RoUin C. Mallory, of Vermont, to or- 
der for some irregularity in debate. Mal- 
lory took his seat, grumbling in an andible 
voice. He said he would not object to being 
pulled up by any staid, orderly, respectable 
member, but it was too bad that such a lib- 
erty should be taken with him by one of the 
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monstera described in the Bible, having sev- 
en heads and ten horns. 

On one occasion Smythe began a speech 
in the House on certain proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution, which threatened 
to be interminable. He had spoken for parts 
of tbree days, the discussion taking a very 
wide range, when Mr. Livermore interrupted 
him by inquiring of the Speaker what was 
the question before the House. The Speaker 
said the gentleman from Virginia had the 
floor, and it was expected that he would 
proceed in order. " Mr. Speaker,^ said Mr. 
Smythe, ** I am not speaking to this House, 
nor to this generation ; I am speaking for 
posterity." " Mr. Speaker," said Livermore, 
**let the gentleman continue for a while 
longer, aud he may expect his audience to 
be present to hear him." 

GOVERNOR RB7NOLD8 OF ILUNOia 

There is nothing in the history of the 
country which so strikingly exhibits the 
material growth and expanding political 
power of a State as the wonderful increase 
in the wealth and population of Illinois. 
Long after the writer of these sketches had 
arrived at his majority the State had but a 
single member in the House of Representa- 
tives. It was beyond the limits of civiliza- 
tion, reached only after a wearisome journey 
of many weeks, unknown to the Atlantic 
States. Chicago, which before the late fire 
was larger than New York was then, con- 
sisted of a block-house and the hamlets of a 
baudfnl of Indian traders. Now Illinois is 
the fourth State in the Union in poiut of 
population, and has the elements of national 
wealth to an extent unsurpassed by any of 
her sister commonwealths. She is treading 
close upon the heels of Ohio, and will pass 
her at the next enumeration of the people. 
When Illinois had but a single member of 
Congress Virginia had eighteen ; and now 
the Old Dominion has only half the federal 
strength of the giant of the West. 

Some thirty odd years ago Illinois sent an 
uncouth, illiterate man to Congress named 
Reynolds. He had a strong vein of common- 
sense, much natural shrewdness, with some 
comic humor. He had been Governor of the 
State, and Fund Commissioner, and seemed 
to have been uncommonly popular with his 
people. At that time Illinois was a frontier 
State, sparsely populated, deficient in the 
means of education, without refinement or 
much culture of any kind. Mr. Reynolds 
spoke frequently, always provoking merri- 
ment, in which he joined, without caring, 
apparently, whether the House was laughing 
with him or at him. His phraseology was 
tinged with the oddities and qnaintness of a 
backwoodsman. Every body was his '' wor- 
thy friend." In opposing an appropriation 
for the navy he provoked the satire of Mr. 
Wiuthrop, of Boston, always one of the most 



courteous of men. He spoke of the want of 
appreciation of the usefulness and necessity 
of a respectable armed force for the water 
so ofreu betrayed by Western men. Mr. 
Reynolds rejoined : ** My worthy friend from 
Boston does me wrong in saying Fm agin 
the navy. On the contrary, I love and ad- 
mire the navy. Didn^ our gallant sailors 
win tifix>erishable honors in fighting our wor- 
thy friends, the British, in the last warf 
Didn't them dashing young fellows^ Perry 
and Macdouough, drive a hostile flag from 
off the great lakes, and make the British lion 
put his tail between his legsf 

Visiting Baltimore soon after he came to 
Congress, he was amazed at many things he 
saw. The size of the city bewildered him, 
and the crowd of people in the streets nearly 
drove him wild. Passing down Pratt Street 
early in the morning, he came to the Pa- 
tapsco at the time when the tide was run- 
ning strong flood, it being nearly high wa- 
ter. Some six hours afterward he took 
another look at the river, when it was al- 
most low tide. This rather puzzled him, so 
toward night he made another visit to the 
wharves, and found the tide coming in again. 
This was too much for him. <'Dang me," 
said he, " if this don't beat all my calcula- 
tions — ^two freshes in one day, and nary a 
drop of rain !" 

Going to New York for the first time on 
business connected with the duties of his of- 
fice as Fund Commissioner, he put up at the 
Astor House. Such things as gas and bell- 
ropes were far beyond his comprehension. 
Lying on the bed, there being a brilliant 
light in the room, he began playing with the 
bell handle, and finding it to yield on pull- 
ing, he gave it a vigorous jerk. It was re- 
sponded to immediately. "What did you 
wish, Sirf" "Nothing at aU. Come in. 
I'm glad to see you. Take a seat. I was 
getting to feel sort of lonesome." The wait- 
er, sligbtly astonished, sat down without a 
word. The GoTiemor had taken off his boot«, 
and John Thomas took them out to be pol- 
ished without attracting the attention of 
the Fund Commissioner. After repeated ef- 
forts to blow out the gas, and finding it im- 
possible, he went to bed. 

In the morning he missed his boots. Rush- 
ing into the hall, half undressed, he shonte«l 
and shrieked until he brought up one of the 
proprietors, a clerk or two, and no end of 
waiters. "My boots is stole! my boots is 
stole !" He was asked what kind of boots 
he wore. " Number thirteen," he screamed, 
" and pegged at that." 

WIGFALL AND KmCL 
Angry controversies and personal alterca- 
tions are constantly taking place In Con- 
gress, but they rarely have any results out 
of the Capitol. Men of hot {Missions forget 
themselves, and indulge in opprobrious Ian- 
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gnage, which is promptly retorted, some- 
times with increasing vehemence; but the 
excitement passes off, and the affair usually 
terminates without leaving a sting behind. 
An instance of this kind may be worth de- 
scribing by way of illustration. 

A sharp dispute sprang up in the Senate 
one day on a matter of small importance, 
growing out of a misunderstanding between 
Wigfall of Texas and Preston King. Wig- 
iall was a hot-tempered man, who had been 
engaged in several quarrels, a resort to arms 
being his favorite mode of adjusting a per- 
sonal difficulty. King was full of pluck, 
and he retorted the intemperate language 
of Wigfall with so much spirit that a duel 
seemed probable. A New York friend of 
King was in the Senate at th^ time, and 
thinking the services of an expert in the 
matter of fighting might be required, he call- 
ed at King's quarters in the evening to ten- 
der his assistance. A servant took his name 
to the Senator, and he was invited to walk 
np. He found a party of gentlemen playing 
draw poker. In a comer of the room stood 
a table containing a demjjuhn, decanters, a 
pitcher, and glasses. He was introduced to 
such of the players as he was not acquainted 
with. They nodded and kept on with the 
game. His apprehensions were promptly 
allayed on observing that the only gentle- 
men present who had their coats off were 
Senators Wigfall and Preston King. 

Pre-existing bad blood, as in the case of 
Mr. Clay and Senator King of Alabama, ex- 
asperates the angry feeling arising from a 
dispute, trifling in its nature, and sometimes 
leads to serious consequences; but a fresh 
dispute, even when animated and imbitter- 
ed, is easily adjusted when there is no out- 
side interference. 

MAKOUM AND MARSHALL. 

Among the honest, wise, and able men 
who adorned the Senate in its best days 
there was none more x>opalar or highly es- 
teemed than Willie P. Mangum. As a legis- 
lator he was national. Just, and patriotic, 
sound in Judgment, convincing in debate ; 
independent and high-toned, he was above 
the reach of all sinister influences. He pre- 
sided in the Senate for many years, after the 
death of Mr. Southard, and such was the con- 
fidence of the Democrats in his fairness and 
impartiality that they repeatedly requested 
him to name the members of the minority 
of the committees of the Senate when the 
Whigs were in power ; and this delicate task 
he performed in such a manner as to give 
general satisfaction. 

On the election of Mr. Polk Mr. Mangum 
gave indignant utterance to his apprehen- 
sions of the ultimate consequences of choos- 
ing inferior men to the Presidency. He 
spoke in eloquent terms, deprecating tlie 
precedent as fraught with peril to the per- 



manence, and certainly the resx>ectability, 
of the government. The experience of the 
country has demonstrated the prescience 
that dictated his gloomy forebodings. 

A genial, hearty, and amiable gentleman, 
his good offices were always at the service 
of his friends. He was inclined to conviv- 
iality, loved fun, told a capital story, and 
was beloved by every body. Tom Marshall 
at one time indulged in such excesses that 
his friends became alarmed, and determined 
to make an effort to reclaim him. Mr. Man- 
gum was designated to remonstrate with 
the wild Kentuckian, and endeavor to im- 
press him with a proper sense of the peril of 
his position. 

*^ rU hear any thing you have to say, Man- 
gum,'' said Marshall, as the Senator opened 
the conversation. 

" Your friends have been greatly concern- 
ed at the manner in which you have been 
conducting yourself." 

'' Don't wonder at it. Been ba<lly both- 
ered myself. Sent you here to talk with 
me, didn't they f ' 

" Yes ; they thonght as I sometimes take a 
glass myself, my advice would have the more 
effect." 

*^ You do drink too mnch, Mangum. Fve 
been thinking of speaking to yon on the 
subject. But what do you want me to do f" 

'* Your friends have the greatest admira- 
tion for your genius and talents. They are 
confident that with sobriety and application 
you might reasonably aspire to the highest 
place under the government." 

" What do you think I could get T" 

'^I have no doubt you might be made 
Chief Justice of the United States." 

''There's been one Chief Justice in my 
family ; I don't care to follow liim." 

" You might even hope to become Presi- 
dent." 

" No great credit to follow Captain Tyler. 
But I tell you what I'll do, Mangum : you 
make me President of the United States, and 
if I don't make you Secretary of State 111 
agree to be d! Let's take a drink." 

8CHENCK AND JOHNSON. 

There was always a lively sense of the 
ludicrous and an exquisite enjoyment of fun 
and mischief in the House that no notion of 
dignity or propriety could oontroL Vener- 
able legislators, usually grave and solemn 
in the discharge of their duties, relished the 
pranks of the young and volatile, and the 
hall would ring with laughter when the pe- 
culiarities of members were made the sub- 
ject of harmless ridicule. Mr. Schenck, onr 
present minister in Loudon, was a wag of 
inimitable drollery, and he often threw the 
House into a roar by trotting out Andy 
Johnson, who had no idea of a Joke, and 
was always in dead earnest on the floor. 
Johnson often spoke, and never without 
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careful preparation. He made formal set 
speeches, and was sadly embairassed by in- 
terniptions in his early Congressional days. 
Schencky who was ready, prompt, and quick 
at repartee, with his resources all at com- 
mand, had no sympathy with those who 
read their orations, and were not apt in con- 
troversial discussion. He created great di- 
version by bothering Johnson, and whenever 
the future President undertook to enlighten 
the House by his lucubrations, Schenck was 
sure to take a seat near him, his sharp eyes 
twinkling with mischief, ready to take ad- 
vantage of any opening for diverting John- 
son from the subject upon which he was 
8X»eaking. The attention of the House was 
immediately attracted to the scene, and the 
tan soon began. Schenck would address 



some apparently harmless interrogatory to 
Johnson, who would generally make an ir- 
relevant and bungling reply. His tormentor 
would follow up the attack by further lead- 
ing questions, until Johnson would admit 
himself out of court, without penetrating 
the design of Schenck. By this time the 
subject under discussion would be lost sight 
of, and the two gentlemen engaged in a fa- 
miliar conversation. Then a confederate of 
Schenck would gravely inquire of the Speak- 
er, "What is the question before the House f 
" The member from Tennessee has the floor," 
would be the answer, amidst general laugh- 
ter. Johnson would apologize, and proceed 
with the reading of his essay, while Schenck 
would withdraw, to repeat the joke the next 
time Johnson had the floor. 



MY MOTHER AND L 

fil lobe^iibtors tor OffrU. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

I am much more sorry for girls and middle- 
aged women, when " in love," as the phrase 
is, than I am for those in the prime of life, 
to whom that very fact brings strength and 
compensation. 

Falling asleep that night — or rather next 
morning, for it was daylight before I lost 
consciousness of myself and what had hap- 
pened to me within those thirty-six hours — 
I was a changed coeature. Not a miserable 
creature at all, not in the least broken- 
hearted, only changed. 

I knew now that for me woman's natural 
lot, to which my mother looked innocently 
forward, was not to be. I should never 
marry, never give her the grandchildren that 
she used to laugh about, or the son-in-law 
that was to be the staff of her old age. For 
me, and for her through me, these felicities 
were quite at an end. Yet I did not grieve. 
I felt rather a kind of solemn contentment, 
a peaceful acceptance of every thing ; my 
lot, if not happy in the ordinary sense, would 
be very blessed, for I should never lose him ; 
he would never marry ; nobody was likely 
ever to be a nearer friend to him than L 
And I might, in my own humble way, come 
very near to him. The chances of life were 
BO many that to a faithful heart, continual- 
ly on the watch to do him good or to be of 
use to him, innumerable opportunities might 
arise. Nay, even if I were quite passive, 
never able to do any thing for him, I might 
still watch him from a distance, glory in his 
goodness, sympathize in his eares, and feel 
that I belonged to him, in some far-off way 
that nobody knew of, to the end of my days. 

That sad word he had let fall about the 
end of hie days being so uncertain, did not 
affect me much. At my age, to one who haa 
never come near it, death seems merely a 



CHAPTER XI. 

I HAD wished, in telling my story, to speak 
as little as possible of myself and my feel- 
ings, but it is difilcult to avoid it, so vividly 
do I still recall the emotions of that time. 

If I were asked at what period of a wom- 
an's life she is capable of the intensest love, 
the sharpest grief, I should say it was in her 
teens, when she is supposed too young to 
understand either, and late in life, when peo- 
ple think she ought to have done with both. 
Chiefly because, when young, we can scarcely 
take in the future ; when old, we know that 
for us the future exists no more. Therefore 
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phantom, often more beaatifal than sad — a 
shadow that may fall upon others, but does 
not touch ourselves. To me, with my heart 
fuU of new-bom love, death seemed a thing 
unnatural and impossible. I never remem- 
ber thinking of him and it together, no more 
than if he ha^ been immortaJ, as to me he 
truly was. 

Thus, after our conversation that night, I 
was quite happy, happier than I had ever 
been in my li£s before. My feeling was, in 
a dim sort of way, almost that of a person 
betrothed, betrothed to some one who had 
gone to a far country, or whom she could 
not possibly marry ; yet having a sense of 
settled peace such as girls never have whose 
hearts are empty and their destinies uncer- 
tain. Mine was, I believed, fixed forever ; 
I had no need to trouble about it any more. 

And though I was so young, not yet eight- 
een, what did it matter f My grandmother 
was married at eighteen. So, in a sense, 
was L I took one of my mother's rings 
(the very few she possessed she had given 
me when I left her) and placed it on the third 
finger : now nobody need attempt to marry 
me any more. 

Three days passed by — three perfectly 
quiet days. My grandfather was not well, 
and kept his rooms. Mrs. Rix never said a 
word to me about Sir Thomas Appleton, or 
any thing. She was a little distaut and 
cold, as if I had somehow done a foolish or 
naughty thing, and thereby made myself of 
much less value than I was a few days be- 
fore ; but that was all the difference I found 
in her. It was Cousin Conrad, I knew, who 
had smoothed matters down for me, even 
when absent, though how he managed it I 
never knew. 

The letter I had expected from my mother 
did not come, nor she herself either. It 
surprises me now to remember how calmly 
I took this, and how easily I satisfied my- 
self that, being quite unaware of the reason 
she had been sent for, she was waiting pa- 
tiently till my grandfather sent for her again. 
Also, though I watched the post daily with 
an anxiety that I tried hard to conceal, it 
was not entirely for my mother's letters. 

Cousin Conrad had said that he should 
probably send me a line from London. A 
letter from him — a bit of his own hand- 
writing, and for me ! No wonder I waited 
for it, and rejoiced in it, when it came, with 
a Joy the reflected shadow of which lingers 
even now. 

The merest line it was : 

" Dkab Cousin Elica, — ^Tell your mother 
I have procured the books she wanted, and 
hope to bring them to her next week, if she 
is not with you, as I trust she is. No more, 
for I am very busy, but always 

** Tour affectionate friend, 

"Conrad Picardy." 



My " affectionate friend !" It was enough 
—enough to make my life happy until the 
end. So I believed then ; perhaps I do still. 
The heart of life is the love that is in it, and 
the worthiness of the person loved. 

I wrote to my mother, giving Cousin Con- 
rad's message, and scol£ng her gayly for 
not having come or written. I said, if she 
did not appear to-morrow, I should most 
I certainly come and see her. Only come and 
, see her ; I did not suggest coming home for 
{ good. I reasoned with myself it would be 
so very much better for her to come here. 

All my happy dreams revived, all my plans 
concerning her and him, and how they would 
care for one another, and I for them both. 
As to myself, I must try to make myself 
worth caring for; try to cultivate my mind, 
and even to make the most of my outside 
beauty, which he had told me I "despised.'' 
He did not ; he liked beautiful people, and 
owned it. Was not Agnes beautiful, and, as 
Mrs. Rix once said, Just a little like me f 

Once or twice, by ingeniously guiding the 
conversation, I had got Mrs. Rix to talk of 
Agnes ; for I loved her almost as if she had 
been alive — ^loved them both together, for, 
in a human sense, both were equally distant 
fi^m me— distant, yet so near I The thought 
of him was now never absent from me for a 
single minute, not displacing other thoughts, 
but accompanying them like an under-cur- 
rent of singing birds or murmuring streams ; 
or, rather, it was moA like what I have heard 
nursing mothers say when they went to sleep 
with a baby in their arms: they were never 
afraid either of harming or forgetting it, be- 
cause, waking or sleeping, they were always 
oonscious it was there. So was I. My last 
sigh of prayer at night was for him ; my first 
feeling in the morning was how bright and 
happy the world seemed, since he was in it ! 
A world without him, a day in which I oould 
not wake up to the thought of him, appeared 
now incredible and impossible. 

I know there are those who will smile, 
and call such a love, such a worship rather, 
equally incredible and impossible. I do 
not argue the point. That it was a truth 
my life has proved. 

The third day after that day so full of 
startling pain, yet ending in solemn con- 
tent, I was sitting peacefully sewing in my 
bedroom, Whither, on any excuse, I was glad 
to creep. To be alone was the greatest bliss 
I knew. My watch, ticking on the table be- 
side me, was the only sound that broke the 
quietness. I looked tenderly at its pretty 
white face, and thought of Cousin Conrad's 
mother, and what a happy woman she must 
have been, and how I would have loved her 
had I known her. 

Then seeing it was near post-time, I list- 
ened, but not anxiously. It was unlikely 
he would write agaiu before he came back 
on the following Wednesday, three days 
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hence. Then he woold be sure to come. 
One of hiB characteristics was exceeding 
panctnality and dependablenees. If he had 
promised to do a certain thing at a certain 
time, yon might rely upon him that no 
whim, no fancy, no variable change of plan, 
nothing, in short, but ineyitable necessity, 
wonld prevent his doing it. Down to the 
smallest trifles, he was the most conscien- 
tious person I ever knew. Once when I 
told him so he laughed, and said '' life was 
so full of work that if one did not take some 
trouble to make it all fit in together, like 
the wheels of a watch, the whole machinery 
soon went wrong." 

But I am wandering from my actual story 
— wandering away to linger over this pic- 
ture of a perfect life. For his was an almost 
perfect life. Some women's destiny is to 
love down, excusingly, pityingly. Thank 
God! mine was to love up. 

I sat thinking of him, and wondering 
how he had settled that troublesome busi- 
ness in Loudon which he had told me of — 
other people's business, of course — sat as 
happy as I could be, as unconscious of the 
footstep of coming sorrow as (mercifully, I 
often think) we generally are until it knocks 
at our very door. Thus, for the second time, 
under Mrs. Rix's fingers it knocked at mine. 

''Come down at once to the General; he 
has got a letter.'' 

''From my mother f But though I said 
"my mother," I thougfit not of her alone, 
and if I turned sick with dread, my fear was 
not wholly on her account. 

" No, my poor dear girl, not exactly your 
mother. The doctor — " 

" Oh, she is ill I she is ill P And pushing 
Mrs. Rix aside, I ran down stairs like light- 
ning, and burst into my grandfather's room. 
He gave me the letter at once. 

My darling mother I Her week of silence, 
her not coming to Bath, as well as her anxi- 
ety to prevent my coming home, were now 
fhlly accounted for. Small -pox had been 
very much about in the village, and at last 
she had caught it — ^not dangerously; the doc- 
tor said hers was a mild case ; stiU she had 
been very ill, and it would be some time yet 
before she was able to write. He wrote, by 
her desire, to my grandfather, explaining all, 
and entreating ti^at I should be kept from 
coming to her. She had all the care she 
needed — ^himself^ Mrs. Golding, and a hospi- 
tal nurse^and nothing must be risked for 
her child. On no account was I to come 
near her. 

"Cruel! cruel!" sobbed I, till I met my 
grandfather's look of amazement. " No, it 
is not cruel; It is Just like herself— Just 
what she always told me she would do in 
such a case. She used to say that she 
should have lived alone but for me, and she 
could die alone, even without one sight of me, 
rather than harm me. Oh, mother ! mother P 



I think my grandfather was touched, and 
that if he bore any grudge against me in 
the matter of Sir Thomas, he forgot it now. 
His tone and manner were extremely kind. 

" Comfort yourself^ my dear. Yon see all 
has gone well so far; Mrs. Picardy is appar- 
ently out of danger, and no doubt will soon 
be convalescent. She was quite right to act 
as she did. I respect her for it, and shall tell 
the doctor so, desiring him to pay her all at- 
tention, and send news of her every day." 

" News every day !" For in spite of all 
my mother's prohibitions I had no thought 
but how fast I could get ready, and implor- 
ing for once to have the carriage, go home 
immediately. 

" Yes, every day, or every other day, as 
he says it is a mild case," continued my 
grandfather, looking a little wearied of my 
tears. " And if Mrs. Rix could suggest any 
thing to send her — wine or Jelly, perhaps — 
provided we run no risk of infection. Par- 
don me, but I have a great horror of small- 
pox. In my young days it was an actual 
scourge. Two young ladies I knew had 
their prospects blighted for life by it ; but 
your excellent mother is neither very young 
nor — " 

" She is beautiful— beautiful to me !" cried 
I, indignantly. " She is every thing that is 
sweet and precious to me. Oh, if she had 
only told me she was ill — ^if I could have 
gone to her days ago I" 

" You do not mean to say you are going 
nowT" 

Had I meant it? I can not telL I was 
silent. 

" Such a step," my grandfather continued, 
"would be most imprudent. She herself 
forbids it, and I respect her for doing so. 
Yon could not benefit her, and you might 
destroy your prospects for life." 

Destroy my prospects for life ! Probably 
because he too considered that my fiice was 
my fortune, and the small-pox might spoil 
me and prevent my being married by some 
other Sir Thomas Appleton ! That thought 
settled my mind at once. 

I said, with a quietness that surprised my- 
self, considering the storm of grief and rage 
within me, " I do not care for my prospects. 
Since it is for my sake only that my mother 
forbids my going to her, I mean to disobey 
her, and go." 

Then, for the first time, I saw what my 
grandfather could be when he was contra- 
dicted. Peace be to him ! I had rather not 
remember any thing he said, nor recall the 
expression of his noble and handsome old 
face as I saw it Just then. He must-, as I 
found out afterward, have built many hopes 
and plans upon poor me, the last of his di- 
rect line, and it was hard to have them dis- 
appointed. 

" Yon will understand one thing," said he 
at last, his wrath turning from a red into a 
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white heat, eqaally powerful and more dan- 
gerous, " when you quit this bouse against 
my wiU, you quit it forever. All that I mean 
to give you I shall leave to your cousin Con- 
rad. You hear me V* 

** Oh yes !" And I was so glad — glad that 
he should have all, and I nothing, that in 
any way my loss should be his gain. But 
the next minute I heard something more. 

^'Now, Elma, I will detain you no longer. 
If yon have your vexations, I have mine. 
Only this morning Conrad writes to tell me 
he is going back to India immediately." 

I have heard people who have suffered 
sudden anguishes say that it is like a gun- 
shot wound, which at first does not hurt at 
all. The struck man actually stands upright 
a minute, sometimes with a smile on his face, 
before he drops. So it was with me. 

Had my grandfather seen me, I believe 
there would have been nothing to see ; but 
he put his hand over his face, and spoke 
querulously rather than angrily. 

" So make up your mind — ^if any woman 
ever conld make up her mind. Stay, and 
I will send daily for news of your mother. 
Go, and though it is a fool's errand, my car- 
riage shall take you there in safety. But, 
remember, you do not return. Adieu now. 
In an hour let me have your decision.'' 

He rose, and bowed me out of his study 
with cold politeness — me, a poor girl whose 
mother was dying! 

But I did not believe that ; indeed, I must 
have accepted blindly the doctor's statement 
that it was a mild case, and the worst over, 
and I must have deluded my conscience in 
the most extraordinary way as to the sin of 
disobeying my grandfather as well as my 
mother. Still, looking back, I can pity my- 
self. It was a hard strait for a poor girl to 
be in, even without that other thing, which 
nobody knew of. 

But / knew it. I, the inner me, was per- 
fectly well aware that my worst struggle 
was with another pang, and that the diffi- 
culty of choice sprang from quite another 
motive than the dread of vexing my grand- 
father, or even of saving myself — ^my own 
young life and my pretty face, which had, 
nevertheless, grown strangely dear to me 
of late. 

If I went back to my mother, and Cousin 
Conrad went to India in a month, I should 
not see him again — ^perhaps never in this 
world. For even if he wished to come to 
bid me good-by, my grandfather would pre- 
vent it. I, too, perhaps. Of course I should 
treat him exactly as my mother had treated 
me, and shut the door of our infected house 
upon him, even though it broke my heart. 
Therefore, if I went away to-day, I should 
never look upon his face, never hear the 
sound of bis voice— never any more! 

Oh, my God! my God! 

I believe I did instinctively cry out that 



upon Him, conscious for the first time in my 
brief life that He has it in His power to take 
away the desire of our eyes at a stroke. My 
mother — Cousin Conrad — I might lose them 
both. Nay, by holding to one I should in- 
fieUlibly lose the other. What must I do f 

I did that which we are all so prone to 
do — I temporized. I said to myself that for 
a girl like me to fly in the face of her grand- 
father and her mother was very wrong ; that 
if I literally obeyed them, whatever follow- 
ed, they could not blame me. At any rate, 
I would obey till Wednesday, when I should 
see Cousin Conrad, and conld ask him, whose 
Judgment of right and wrong was so clear 
and firm, what I ought to do. 

Oh, sad sophistiy ! trying with vain argu- 
ments to reason myself into doing what I 
wanted to do, following the compulsion of 
an emotion so overwhelming, an agony so 
sharp and new, that I could not comprehend 
it or myself. Even with my mother in my 
heart all the time, wretched about her, long- 
ing to go and take care of her, I felt that 
at all risks, at i^ costs, I must stay and look 
on that other face, the only face that ever 
came between me and hers, Just once more. 

Within an hour I knocked at my grand- 
father's door, and told him I would stay, at 
any rate, for one day more — I dared not say 
two days, lest he might guess why. But no ; 
he seemed almost to have forgotten what I 
came about till I reminded him. 

"Certainly, certainly; we will send a mes- 
senger off at once to inquire, and I hope your 
mother will be quite well soon. She is sure 
to agree with me that you have acted wisely. 
And, for myself, I am much gratified by your 
remaining with me. When Conrad is gone, 
I shall have only you left to be a comfort to 
my old age." 

He patted my hand almost with tender- 
ness. Oh, what a hypocrite I felt ! 

Most of those two days I spent in his 
study. He seemed to like to have me, and 
I liked to be there. It was easier to busy 
myself in doing things for him than to sit 
with my hands before me, thinking, or listen- 
ing to Mrs. Bix's terrible flow of tolk. Poor 
woman, she was so torturingly kind to me — 
helped me pack up the basket of good things, 
giving strict injunctions that it should be 
dropped outside the door, and that the mes- 
senger should on no account go in. She 
hovered over me while I wrote the letter 
that was to accompany it, sympathizing with 
my torrents of tears, yet telling me no end 
of stores about families she knew who had 
been swept off wholesale by the small-pox, 
or made hideous for life. 

" If it were any thing but small-pox, my 
dear, I should say, go at once. A mother is 
a mother, you know. When mine was in 
her last illness I sat up with her night after 
night for three weeks. The last forty-eight 
hours I never left hev for an instant — not 
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till the breath was oat of her body. I closed 
her eyes my own self, my dear, and thankful 
too, for she had suffered very much/' 

"Oh, be quiet! be quiet!" I almost scream- 
ed; and then the good woman kissed me, 
with her tears running down, and was silent 
— for about three minutes. 

Her next attempt to change the subject 
was concerning "poor Migor Picardy" and 
his sudden return to India, wondering why 
he went, when he could so easily have re- 
tired on half-pay or sold out ; in the course 
of nature it could not be very long before 
he came in for the Picardy estate. "The 
property he must have ; though, as I told 
you, your grandfather can leave the ready 
money to any body else — ^you, perhaps, since 
he is much vexed at the Minor's depaurture. 
Besides, In.dia doubles the risk of his health, 
and if he dies, where is the estate to go to t 
— ^not that he is likely ever to be an old 
man. Still he might pull on with care, poor 
fellow ! for a good many years. But I sup- 
pose he thinks it does not much matter 
whether his life is long or short, seeing he 
has neither wife nor child. He said as much 
to me the other day." 

I did not believe that; it was contrary 
to his reticent character; but I believed 
a great deal. And I listened — Glistened as 
a St Sebastian must have listened to the 
whiz of each arrow that struck him — until 
I felt something like the picture of that poor 
young saint in the National Gallery which 
my mother and I used to stop and look at. 
She was rather fond of pictures in the old 
days. 

Ah, those days! Six months ago I would 
no more have thought of keeping away from 
her when she was ill, had she commanded it 
ever so, than of not pulling her out of a river 
for fear of wetting my hand ! Sometimes, 
strangely as I was deceiving myself about 
the duty of obedience, and so on, there flash- 
ed across me a vivid sense of what a cow- 
ardly, selfish wretch I was, even though my 
motive was no foolish fear for my pretty 
face, or even my poor young life, the whole 
preciousness of which hung on other lives, 
which might or might not last. 

Once, on the Tuesday evening, when I 
was taking a walk with Mrs. Rix, who had 
benignly given up a card-party, when the 
birds were singing their last sleepy song, 
the sky was so dear and the earth so sweet, 
I had such a vision of my mother lying sick 
in her bed, all alone, perhaps neglected — at 
any rate without me beside her, me, her own 
daughter, who knew all her little ways, and 
could nurse her as no one else could — that 
a great horror seized me. Had it not been 
night, I believe I should have started off 
that minute and gone to her, even had I 
walked the whole way. 

With difficulty Mrs. Rix got me to go in 
and go to bed — Mrs. Rix, the poor dear 



woman whose arguments I despised ; yet I 
yielded, saying to mjrself, " It is only twelve 
hours to wait." 

Wait for whatt The message from my 
mother or the one more look at Cousin Con^ 
rad's face, the one last clasp of his hand, 
and then it would all be shut up in my heart 
forever — ^the love he did not care for, the 
grief he could not see. I should just bid 
him good-by, an ordinary good-by, and go 
back to my mother to begin again the old 
life— with a difference. But the difference 
only concerned myself. Nobody else shonld 
be troubled by it. If I were carefril, even 
she should not find it out 

So, with a kind of stolid patience, and ac- 
ceptance of whatever might happen, with- 
out struggling against it any more, I laid me 
down to sleep that Tuesday night, and woke 
up on Wednesday morning — a very bright ^ 
sunshiny morning, I remember, it was — 
much as those wake up who, in an hour or 
two, are to be led outside their prison walls 
to feel the sunshine, to see the blue sky, just 
for a few minutes, and then, in their full 
young strength, with every capacity of en- 
joyment, " aimer et d'etre aim6" (as wrote a 
young Frenchman, Roussel, who thus per^ 
ished in the terrible later revolution that 
I have lived to see), be placed blindfold 
against a wall and — diot 



CHAPTER Xn. 

I 6FENT most of the Wednesday morning 
in my grandfather's study, reading aloud his 
daily newspaper, writing some letters, and 
doing other little things for him which Cous- 
in Conrad was used to do. 

" But you may as well begin to learn to 
help me ; there will be nobody else to do it 
when he is gone," said the old man, sadly. 

One quality, which my mother used to say 
was the balance-weight that guided all oth- 
ers, she often thought me sorely deficient in 
— self-controL I think I began to learn it 
during those last days, and especially that 
Wednesday morning. 

Several times my grandfather praised 
me quite affectionately for my " quietness." 
" One might suppose you were two or three 
and twenty, my dear, instead of not yet 
eighteen." 

Not yet eighteen ! What a long, dreary 
expanse of life seemed before me, if I took 
after him and the family (the Picardys, save 
during this last generation, have been a long- 
lived race), and attained to the mysterious 
threescore years and ten ! Yet, in a sort of 
way, he was happy still. 

But I — I shivered at the prospect, and 
wondered how I should ever bear it* all. 

Now I wonder no more. I think it will 
be so. Like him, I shall probably live to 
extreme old age ; the last leaf on the tree : 
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very lonely, but not forlorn. Yet I accept 
the fact, and do not complain. God never 
leaves any life withont sunshine while it 
can find its sunshine in His smile. 

Cousin Conrad had not said what time ho 
should arrive, and I thought every ring at the 
hall bell was his. When at last he came, it 
was without any warning. He just walk- 
ed in as if he had left us yesterday, and all 
things were the same as yesterday. 



" General ! Cousin Elma ! How very oozy 
you look, sitting together!" And he held 
out a hand to us both. 

Then he sat down, and he and my grand- 
father fell into talk at once about his going 
to India. 

I would have slipped away, but nobody 
told me to go away, or seemed to make any 
more account of me than if I were a chair or 
table. So I took up a book and staid. It 
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would have been dreadful to have to go. 
Even a few additional minutes in his pres- 
ence was something. Of my own affairs 
nobody said a word, and for the moment 
all remembrance of them passed from me. 
I only sat in my comer and gazed and 
gazed. 

He looked ill, and perhaps a shade graver 
than usual ; but the sweet expression of the 
. mouth was unchanged, and so was the won- 
derful look in the eyes, calm, far-away, 
heavenly — such as I have never seen in any 
human eyes but his. 

At that moment, ay, and many a time, I 
thought if I could just have died for him 
without his knowing it— died and left him 
happy for the rest of his life; yes, even 
though it had been with some other woman 
— ^how content I should have been ! 

My grandfather and he began talking 
earnestly. To all the General's arguments 
he answered very little. 

" No, I have no particular reason for going 
— at least, none of any consequence to any 
body but myself. As you say, perhaps I am 
weary of idleness, and there lies work which 
I can do, and come back again in a few years.'' 

" To find me in my grave." 

" Not you ; you will be a hale octogena- 
rian, and that young lady," turning to look 
for me, " will be a blooming young matron. 
By-the-bye, Cousin Elma, did you give my 
message to your mother t I hope she is 
quite well." 

I could bear no more. I burst into vio- 
lent sobs. He came over to me at once. 

"What is the matter? What has hai>- 
penedt" Then in a whisper, "Surely my 
little jest did not offend you f" 

Evidently he knew nothing; but my 
grandfather soon told him alL 

"What! her mother ill, and Elma still 
here?" 

This was all he said. Not in any reproach 
or blame, but in a kind of sad surprise. At 
once, as by a flash of lightning, I saw the 
right and the wrong of things ; how I had 
acted, and what he must have thought of 
me for so acting. 

" She is here because I would not allow 
her to go," said my grandfather, hastily and 
half apologetically, as if he too had read 
Cousin Conrad's look. " Mrs. Picardy her- 
self, with extreme good sense, forbade her 
coming. Think what a risk the girl would 
run. As a man of the world, Conrad, you 
must be aware that with her beauty — " 

"Yes, I am aware of every thing; but 
still I say she should have gone." 

It was spoken very gently, so gently that 
even my grandfather could not take offense. 
For me, all I did was frantically to implore 
Cousin Conrad to help me, to persuade my 
grandfather to let me go. I would run any 
risks. I did not care what happened to my- 
self at all. 



"I know that, poor child. Hush! and I 
will try to arrange it for you." 

He put me into an arm-chair, very tender- 
ly, and stood by me, holding my hand, as a 
sort of protection, if such were needed. But 
it was not. Either my grandfather had seen 
his mistake, or did not care very much about 
the matter either way, so that he was not 
" bothered ;" or else — ^let me give the highest 
and best motive to him, as we always should 
to every body — ^before many more words had 
been said he felt by instinct that Cousin Con- 
rad was right. 

"Elma has shown her good feeling and 
obedience to me by not going at first," said 
he, with dignity. " Now if you think it ad- 
visable, and if, as I suppose, the risk is near- 
ly over — " 

" No, it is not over. Do not let us deceive 
ourselves." Was it fancy, or did I feel the 
kind hand closed tighter over mine t " For 
all that, she ought to go." 

At that moment Mrs. Rix came in, looking 
very much troubled. She had met the mes- 
senger returning with the news that "Mrs. 
Picardy was not quit-e so well to-day." 

"Order the carriage at once," said my 
grandfather, abruptly. 

Then thert was a confused hurrying of me 
out of the room, packing up of my things, 
talking, talking — ^poor kind Mrs. Rix oonM 
do nothing without talking ! — ^but in spite 
of all the haste, at the end of an hour I was 
still standing in my bedroom, watching ston- 
ily every body doing every thing for me. 
Oh, they were so kind, so terribly kind, as 
people constantly are to those unto whom 
they think something is going to happen ; 
and they gave me en^ess advice about nurs- 
ing my mother and saving myself— I who 
knew nothing at all about small-pox or any 
kind of illness, who had never in my life been 
laid on a sick-bed or stood beside one ! They 
were sorry for me, I think ; for I remember 
even the little kitchen-maid coming up and 
pressing a little bag of camphor into my hand. 

" Take care of yourself, miss ; oh, do take 
care of your pretty face," said she ; but I 
paid no attention to her or any body. 

The one person who did not come near roe 
was Cousin Conrad. I thought I should 
have had to go without bidding him good- 
by, when I saw him standing at the draw- 
ing-room door. 

" Here, Mrs. Rix, I want to consult you." 

And then he explained that he had fetched 
a doctor, whose new theory it was that sec- 
ond vaccination was a complete preservative 
against small-pox — that every thing was 
ready to do it if I would consent. 

" You will not refuse t You think only 
of your mother. But I — we— must think 
also of you." 

" Thank you," I said ; " you are very kind." 
He could not help being kind to any creature 
in trouble. 
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Withoat more ado I bared my arm. I re- 
member I wore wbat in those days was calle<l 
a tippet and sleeves, so it was easy to get at 
it ; bnt when the doctor took oat his case of 
instmmente I began to tremble a little. 

"WiU it hurt much t— Not that I mind." 
In truth I should not have minded being 
killed, with his hand to hold by, and his 
pitying eyes looking on. 

" Do not be frightened. It hurt* no more 
than the prick of a pin/' said Cousin Conrad, 
cheerfully, "only it leaves a rather ugly 
mark. Stop a minute, doctor. Mrs. Rix, 
pnsh the sleeve a little further up. Do not 
let us spoil her pretty arm.** 

The doctor called for somebody to hold it 

** I will," he said, seeing Mrs. Rix looked 
lightened. She said she could not bear the 
night of the smallest ** surgical operation." 
** Not that this is one. But if it were," add- 



ed he, with a look I have never forgotten, 
never, through all these years, " I think I 
should prefer nobody to hurt you but me." 

There was a silent minute, and then the 
doctor paused. 

" I forgot to ask if this young lady is like- 
ly to be in the way of small-pox just at pres- 
ent, because, if so, vaccination might double 
the risk instead of lessening it. She ought 
to keep from every chance of infection for 
ten or twelve days." 

I said, with strange quietness, ** It is of no 
consequence : I must go. My mother may bo 
dead in ten or twelve days." 

Cousin Conrad stopped the surgeon's hand. 
" If it be so, what are we doing f In truth 
I hardly know what I am doing. Let me 
think a moment." 

I saw him put his hand to his head. Then 
he and the doctor retired together, and talked 
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apart. I sat still a minate or two, and fol- 
lowed them. 

" I can not wait — I most go." 

'^You shall go, poor child," said Consin 
Conrad. He was very white — long after- 
ward I remembered this too — but he spoke 
quietly, soothingly, as to a child. ** Listen ; 
this is the difficult question. If you are vac- 
cinated, and go at once to your mother, you 
have no chance of escaping the disease ; if 
you are not vaccinated afresh, there is Just 
a chance that the old protection may re- 
main. He does not say you will escape, but 
you may. Will you try it t If you must go, 
you ought to go at once. Shall you go f " 

" Of course I phall." 

He drew a deep breath. " I thought she 
would. Doctor, you see t" 

** She runs a great risk," said the old man, 
looking at me compassionately. 

"I know that — ^nobody better than I. 
Still, she must go. Come, Elma, and bid 
your grandfather good-by." 

He drew my arm through his, and we went 
down stairs together, Mrs. Rix following us. 
She was crying a little — kind, soft-hearted 
woman ! — but I could not cry at alL 

My grandfather, too, was very kind. "A 
sad departure, Elma. Wd shall all miss you 
very much — shall we not, Conrad t Such a 
bit of young bright life among us old folks!'' 

"Y^," said he. 

"Good-by, my dear, and God bless you. 
Kiss me." 

I did so, clinging to him as I had never 
clung to any body except my mother. My 
heart was breaking. All my cry now was 
to go to my mother. Indeed, the strain was 
becoming so dreadful, minute by minute, 
that I was longing to be away. 

^' Is any body going in the carriage with 
yon f " said my grandfather. 

Eagerly I answered that I wanted nobody, 
I had rather be alone ; that I wished no one 
to come near our house, or to run the slight- 
est danger of infection. And then they 
praised me, my grandfather and Mrs. Rix, 
for my good sense and right feeling. One 
person only said nothing at all ! 

Not till the very last moment, when I was 
in the carriage and he standing by it — 
standing bare-headed in the sunshine, look- 
ing so old, so worn. And oh, what a bright 
day it was I How happy all the world seem- 
ed, except me ! 

^^ If I do not come with yon, it is not from 
fear of infection. You never thought it 
wast" 

*'No." 

" That is right. And now think solely of 
nursing your mother and taking care of your- 
self. Take all the care you can. You prom- 
ise T 

"Yes." 

"Then good -by, and God bless you, my 
dearest child." 



He said that — those very words. Con- 
frised as I ^as, I was sure of this. 

A minute more, and I was gone. Gone 
away from him, frt>m the sound of his voice r 
and the sight of his face ; gone away into 
darkness, anxiety, and pain : how sharp a 
pain I did not even then sufficiently recog- 
nize. 

For there was remorse mixed with it — ^re- 
morse that, in my passionate exaggeration 
of girlhood, felt to me like " the worm that 
dieth not, the fire that is never quenched." 
From the moment that the glamour passed 
away, and I got into the old familiar scenes 
—even before I entered the village^the 
gnawing pain began. There was no need 
of Birs. Gelding's bitter welcome, " So, Miss 
Picardy, you're come at last, and high time 
too !" — ^no need of her sarcastic answer that 
my mother was "going on quite well, and 
perfectly well attended to," to smite me to 
the very heart. 

"Beg your pardon, miss, but as nobody 
expected yon, the parlor isn't ready; and 
of course you won't think of going np 
stairs." 

I never answered a word, but just began 
to feel my way up the narrow staircase. Aft- 
er Royal Crescent, how narrow and dark it 
seemed, and how close and stufify the whole 
house was ! Yet here my mother had been 
lying, alone, sick unto death, without me ; 
while I — oh me, oh me ! would God ever for- 
give me t She would, I knew ; but He t Or 
^onld I ever forgive myself f 

I think the sharpest conscienoe-sting of 
all is that which nobody knows of except 
one's self. Now no creature said to me a 
word of blame. Even Mrs. Golding, after 
her first sharp welcome, left me alone, too 
busy to take the slightest notice of me or 
my misdeeds. She and all the house seemed 
absorbed in their nursing. There could be 
no doubt how well my mother was loved, 
how tenderly she had been cared for. 

But I — I was made no more account of 
than a stock or a stone. 

"You can't go in," said Mrs. Golding, 
catching hold of me just as I reached the 
familiar door. "Nobody sees her but the 
nurse and me. And she doesn't want yon. 
She begged and prayed that we wouldn't 
tell you ; and when you was obliged to be 
told| that we'd keep you away frx>m her. 
Bless her, poor dear lady, she might have 
saved herself that trouble." 

I groaned in the anguish of my heart. 

"Hold your tongue, or she'll hear yon. 
She can't see, but her ears are sharp enough. 
For all she said about your not being allow- 
ed to come, she's been listening, listening 
every day." 

" I must go in — ^I will go in." 

" No, you won't. Miss Picardy." 

And without more argument, the old wom- 
an pushed me into the little room beeide my 
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mother's, shat the door, and set her back 
against it. 

** Hero yon aro, and hero jon may stop ; 
for you're not of the least good any where 
elae in the house. Fm sorry the room's so 
small — after them at Royal Crescent — and 
dnll for a yonng lady as has been going to 
dancing-parties and card-parties every night ; 
bat it's all we can do for yon Jnst at present. 
By-and-by, when your mother gets better, 
if she does get better, and God only knows — " 

But here even the hard old woman grew 
softer at the sight of my despair. 

Does any body know what it is — ^the de- 
spair of having forsaken a mother, and snch 
a mother as mine f 

In all her life she had never forgotten me, 
never ceased to make me her first object, 
first delight ; and now, in her time of need, I 
had forgotten her, had pnt her in the second 
place, had allowed other interests and other 
el^oyments to fill my heart. And when it 
came to the point, I had taken advantage of 
her generous love, seized upon every feeble 
excuse to stay away fh>m her, left to stran- 
gers the duty of nursing her ; ay, and they 
had done it, while her own daughter had 
contented herself with mere superficial in- 
quiries, and never come near h^r bedside. 

This, let people pity and excuse me as 
they might — and Mrs. Qolding, to soothe me, 
did make some kindly excuses at last — was 
the plain truth of the matter. However 
others might be deceived, I could not de- 
ceive myself. If, as they hinted, my mother 
were to die, I should never be happy again — 
never in this world. 

And there I was, bound hand and foot as 
it were ; close to her, yet unable to go near 
h^r, or do any thing for her ; shut up in that 
tiny room, airaid to stir or speak lest she 
should find out I was there, which, in her 
critical state, both the nurse and the doctor 
agreed might be most dangerous. I spoke 
to them both, and they spoke to me those 
few meaningless encouraging words that 
people say in such ciroumstauces ; and then 
they left me, every body left me, to pass hour 
after hour in listening for every sound with- 
in that solemn, quiet sick-chamber. 

All the day, and half of the night, I sat 
there, perfectly passive, resisting nothing 
except Mrs. Qolding's efforts to get me to 
bed. ** What was the use of my sitting pp t 
I was no good to nobody." 

Ah I that was the misery of it. I wa$" no 
good to nobody!" And with my deep de- 
spair thero mingled a mad jealousy of all 
those who wero any good, who wero doing 
every thing they could think of for my dar- 
ling mother, while I sat thero like a stone. 

Oh, it served me right— quite right. Ev- 
erything was a just punishment, for — what t 

I did not even ask myself what. I gave 
no name to the thing — the joy or the pain — 
which had been at the bottom of all. From 



the moment I had crossed this threshold my 
whole life at Bath seemed to pass away — like 
a dream when one awakes — as completely as 
if it had never been. 



MACARIUS'S LESSON. 

Thb sansbine lay along the sands 

In lingering, level, shining bands; 

Into an open cell it sbone, 

Where monk Macanus sat alone, 

And started as a shadow fell 

Across the glitter in bis celL 

"Father," a burdened sinner said, 

"How shall my peace with God be made? 

How shall I live the life of saints, 

For which my hungry spirit faints?" 

*' Fly frt)m the sight of man, my son. 

So be thy Christian race begun; 

In solitude thy sin lament, 

By night and day thy deeds repent; 

Sin not in speech, thy tongue control — 

So shalt thou save thy sinful souL" 

That night Macarius on his bed 

Heard a sweet voice that softlv said, 

"Thou thinkest goodness dwells with thee? 

Bise! go to yonder town and see! 

Beside the shore two women dwell 

Far above thee as heaven from hell.** 

At ^rly dawn, with prayer and groan, 

Macarius left his cell alone, 

And sought the city*s busy roar, 

The crafUmen*8 street beside the shore, 

Where Claudia and Eudora sat 

Braiding together on a mat 

With accent stem the abbot said, 

" What life, O women, have ye led 

That any angel should come down 

To give to you a saintly crown?** 

With startled eyes, and lips apart, 

And mingled words, as one in heart : 

"We are our husbands* wives, and try 

To serve them with humility. 

No saints, O father, can we be. 

But two poor women, as you see." 

"Nay," muttered he; *'8ome mighder grace 

Has sanctified your dwelling-place. 

What have ye offered to the Lord? 

What duty done? what sin abhorred? 

How in the crowded, wrangling street 

Made of your lives an odor sweet?*' 

"We have done nothing. Once we said 

For God*s sake we would be unwed. 

And live as nuns in convent cell. 

Our husbands did not think it well. 

So then we only made a vow 

To live in Christian peace as now, 

Nor let a word of strife or wrong 

Be heard again from either tongue.** 

The father bowed his head and sighed. 

"Obedient! silent! self-denied!— 

And women too! Ah, Lord, I see 

How far this life surpasseth me!" 

A wiser and a better man 

His course from thence Macarius ran. 

saint and abbot, sleep in peace! 

1 pray not that thy tribe increase, 
For if that angel came again 

To cleanse a soul from sinful stain, 
In what new land, beside what sea. 
Could two such wondrous women be? 
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THE tender, beaatifal, and teaching words in 
which Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island, an- 
nounced to the Senate the death of Mr. Sumner, 
and the affectionate pathos with which, as the 
organ of the Senate, he committed the body to 
the care of Massachusetts, well expressed the 
feeling with which the news of his death was 
every where received. Even those to whom Mr. 
Suroner-was so long the representative figure of 
the spirit which they most bitterly opposed must 
have heard of his death with softened feeling, so 
free had he always been from all vindictiveness, 
and so generous had been his later words and 
works. Indeed, although a combatant all his 
life, his war was with a cause, and not with per- 
sons. He was so earnest and self-involved in 
maintaining his own view, he had so sincere a 
lovalty to conscience, and so imperious a sense 
of duty, that he seemed the simplest, most child- 
like, and unsophisticated of men. This made it 
difficult for him to understand a personal feel- 
ing in others which he did not himself cherish. 
He did not spare the most public and emphatic 
censure of conduct which he believed to be wrong 
in his associates as well as in his opponents, and 
he could not readily understand why those whom 
he censured should be angry with him for doing 
his duty. 

Thus ik the beginning of his political career he 
published a letter to one of his friends, a leader 
m the party with which he had acted, Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, whose Congressional conduct 
in regard to the Mexican war seemed to Mr. 
Sumner wrong. He did not hesitate to say so 
must plainly and most publicly. Yet the hero- 
ism and the simplicity of the act are equally not- 
aitle. ** Let me ask you to remember in your 
public course the rules of right which you obey 
in private life. The principles of morals are the 
same for nations as for individuals. Pardon me 
if I suggest that you have not acted invariably 
according to this truth. You would not in your 
private capacity set your name to a falsehood, 
but you have done so as Representative in Con- 
gress. ** Those who know what the Whig Boston 
of 1 846 was, the Boston of Webster, Everett, and 
Winthrop, and who also knew Mr. Sumner, will 
understand that nothing more clearly illustrated 
the heroic quality of his character than, such a 
letter in such a place and at such a time. Yet 
it probably did not occur to Mr. Sumner that the 
letter could disturb his social relations. Had he 
thought of such a result, his action would of 
course have been the same; but his sense of duty 
was so supreme that there was never any ques- 
tion in his mind of obedience to it, nor any sus- 
pidon that the obedience could end in personal 
alienation. 

One evening in the summer after the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill, at the reception of a 
Southern lady in Newport, well known for her 
hospitality in those davs, one of Mr. Sumner*s 
fiiends was talking with the daughter of the 
hostess, when he saw her face suddenly flush, and 
heard some hasty exclamation of anger from her 
lips, and turning, he saw Mr. Sumner entering 
the room. He had jnst arrived, and was brought 
by a friend to the party. But it was not possible 
for him to suppose that his fidelity to his moral 



convictions, and his official conduct nnder oath, 
could make him unwelcome at such a time. 
Later in his career he was charged with acrid 
and morbid personal hostility in his political dif- 
ferences. But he ulways warmly denied it, and 
said that while a public man in his position must 
often criticise the public action of others, and 
describe it in such terms as to arrest public 
attention, and, if possible, prevent its evil con- 
sequences, yet that it was most nnjost to de- 
scribe spch criticism as personal denunciation in 
the sense in which those words are generally un- 
derstood. **If a public officer seems to me 
grossly ignorant,** he would insist, ** of coarse I 
must say so. If he seems to me unfit for hit 
place, I can not honorably hold my peace. Bat 
It is foolish to call my opposition personal hos- 
tility.** Yet his adhesion to his own view, and 
his uncompromising cHticism of the differing 
view even of his personal friends, sometim^ 
clouded their interconrse, and in one or two in- 
stances of persons eminent in public life led to a 
final ruptnre. Yet even this seemed to be on- 
attended* upon his part with any personal asper- 
ity. If he thought a man false he said so, but 
he did not gnaw his reputation with sneaking 
innuendoes, nor spatter it with petty scandals. 

For the nnhappv man whose assault at last, 
after many years, slew him, Mr. Suroner*s feeling 
was of the same impersonal kind. A friend once 
asked him how he felt toward Brooks, and he 
replied, quietly, **I have no ill feeling, and nev- 
er had. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
think of the event as if a stone had fallen npon 
my head from a roof in the street.'* One sum- 
mer evening the same friend was strolling with 
him through the Congressional Cemetery ; and 
while Mr. Sumner was looking at some monu- 
ment, his friend came upon the cenotaph of Pres- 
ton Brooks. As he paused before it Mr. Sum- 
ner joined him, and reading the name, said, 
gravely, **It is strange that I never saw this be> 
fore.** He remained for some moments silent, 
and then moved slowly away, saying only, and 
with deep feeling, "Poor fellow! poor fellow!" 
As the contest in which he was engaged deep- 
ened he was often urged to carry anna, and a 
Senator savs that at one time it was the habit 
of some of his colleagues who did not hesitate to 
be armed to drop in at his rooms at the hour 
that he usually left them to go to the Capitol, 
and, unconsciously to him, accompany him as an 
armed escort. One of them at length said to 
him that, for his own part, he did not mean lon- 
ger to undertake the defense of a man who did 
not. care enough about his own life to protect 
it. Mr. Sumner said that he would think of it. 
" And so I did,** be said, laughing, as he told 
the story afterward to a friend ; "I thought of 
it, and I bought a pistoL But I had never been 
used to pistols, and shooting was not in my line. 
If I had carried one, and had been attacked in 
the street, while I should have been fumbling to 
get it out of my pocket my adversaiy would 
have fired ; and if 1 had fallen, it would have 
been said that I was killed in a street brawl in 
the act of drawing a pistol. I decided that I 
had better do my duty and take my chance.** 
I His imperious sense of du^, his OTerpowering 
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will, and hU nncomproraiiing speech gave him 
often aa appearance of haaghtiness, and even of 
arrogance, which was tin^larly unjust to the 
fact. Ue wai, indeed, to sure of his own side 
that he did not recognize any other. But this 
is ahnost essential to successful leadership. As 
Emerson says that nature is so set upon certain 
results that she OTerioads and exaggerates the 
disposition which produces them, so moral lead- 
erslup requires a faith so absolute as to deny the 
possibility of any other. In the midst of a very 
warm discussion upon a point of public policy a 
friend said to Mr. Sumner, '*The difficulty is 
that you don't seem to see that we who take the 
other Tiew are quite as honest as you.*' '* There 
is no other view," thundered he in reply. Louis 
Blanc observed this distinction between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright. The latter saw only 
the reason of his own side. The former saw 
that of his adversary so clearly that it relaxed 
his o^^-n resolution. A man can not strike a 
▼err hard blow who believes that his opponent 
Is half right It is the conviction that he is 
wholly wrong that loads his antagonist s weapon 
lor a fatal blow. 

In depicting his later politienl career we are 
very sure that his biographer will find not that 
Mr. Sumner wiUftdly and for personal gloiy 
swerved from bis par^ line, but that in his sin- 
cere judgment his party swerved from the line 
of right. He had no abstract love of opposition ; 
and when it is said that he was better fitted 
for the attacking minority than for the majority 
In possession, the highest compliment is paid to 
his moral rectitude. For a party from the mo- 
ment that it reaches power bcq^ins to compromise 
to retain it ; ,and when moral considerations are 
involved, as they alwajrs were during Mr. Sum- 
ner's political career, the duty of the honest par- 
tisan, is to hew to the line. In the summer of 
1865 no man of his party hod more hope of the 
Fresident or more expectation of supporting 
him than he. But on Washington's birthday, 
in February, 1866, the President publicly de- 
nounced him. It was because Mr. Sumner 
would not give nu inch, and censured the Presi- 
dent for giving. He was accused then and at 
other tiroes of an inordinate desire of personal 
aggrandizement, and of practically vesting the 
whole government in his own person. And this 
has been all^^ed as the reason of his constant 
opposition to the exccutire of his own party. 
But his relations with Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Sew- 
ard were always those of friendly co-operation. 
He was one of the firet at Mr. lincoln s death- 
bed, and his eulogy of him in Boston was nobly 
chaivcteristic He was so often in a minority 
in bis party not because he would have his own 
way or none, but because ho would have only 
what he held to be the right way. He was im- 
practicable only as all men of unbending moral 
integrity are ; and it would not be easy to find 
among the public men of hb time one who had 
a truer perception of the real significance and 
tendency of public afiairs. 

In September, 1846, when be was thirty-five 
jean old, and thonght to be a visionary and ex- 
treme young man, highly educated, indeed, and 
perhaps fitted for some literary professorship, 
but wholly without political exp^ience or ta- 
£aeity, and the veiy last man by character, tal- 
ents, and training to be a political leader of Mas- 
Tou XUX.-Na S89.~9 



sacfausetts in the grave public situation, he went 
one S^tember evening to Faneuil Hall with all 
the famous Whig chiefs, and spoke upon the du- 
ties of his party at that time. The tone and 
character of the speech may be supposed from its 
conclusion, which was that the Whig party should 
demand the abolition of slavery. As he was end- 
ing Mr. Sumner referred to Mr. Webster, then 
Senator, whom the meeting had hoped to wel- 
come. He appealed to him to lead the party in 
that great demand. The time had arrived. The 
duty was not to be avoided. It was the ques- 
tion of the hour. * ' By your plea for the Union, " 
said Mr. Sumner, ** you have justly won the name 
of Defender of the Constitution. By the mas- 
terly Oregon negotiation yon have earned an- 
other title, Defender of Peace. And now," ex- 
claimed the orator, with generous fervor — ''now 
add a higher title, never to be forgotten on earth 
or in heaven — Defender of Hunuinity. " It is ea^ 
to imagine the incredulous contempt with which 
the old Whig chiefs heard this appeal from the 
ardent tyro. "iJs advise Webster! He, this 
morbid theorist, instruct the most consummate 
of American statesmen ! It is both comical and 
disgraceful." Mr. Sumner sent a copy of his 
speech to Mr. Webster, and Mr. Webster ac- 
knowledged it in a cool and polite note. He said 
that he respected the character and talents of the 
orator, and wished him well. Then, in his most 
Olympian strain, Mr. Webster added : ''In po- 
litical afiairs we happen to entertain at the pres- 
ent moment a difierence of opinion respecting 
the relative importance of some of the political 
questions of the time, and take a different view 
of the line of duty most fit to be pursued in en- 
deavore to obtain all the good which can bo ob- 
tained in connection with certain important sub- 
jects." Which saw most clearly, the consum- 
mate statesman or the impracticable visionary ? 
The lower arts of statesmanship are often held 
to be its chief substance, and the practical sagac- 
ity of Sir Robert Walpole, whose moral nature 
was certainly very meagre, is often cited as the 
proof that morals are impertinent in politics — a 
doctrine which Mr. Robert Lowe has strenuous- 
ly maintained. Yet if Sir Robert gave England 
peace when peace was indispensable, his system 
and its spirit brought English liberty into greater 
peril under George the Third than had threat- 
ened it since the revolution. Immense and vari- 
ous knowledge, both of men and aflTairs, a prac- 
tical mind and constant self-command, are indis- 
pensable to the statesman. He must have wis- 
dom, and the gift of applying wisdom to daily 
details of business. But it is as with the apos- 
tle's graces. There be many virtues, and all 
most needfiil. Faith, hope, charity; but the 
greatest of these is charity. So with all the 
gifts of the statesman there mmt be practical 
faith in the good policy of good morals, a pro- 
found conviction that nations, like men, are mor- 
ally responsible, or political economy will not 
save him or his country. "To be useful," says 
Sir James Mackintosh of Lord Somen, " he sub- 
mitted to compromise with the evil that he could 
not extirpate. But the very genius of states- 
manship is the power of knowing what public 
eril is so cancerous that it must be extirpated 
at everr cost. What Mackintosh further says 

I is exqmsitely true of Sumner ) " Ilis life proved 
that virtue is not a vision." 
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Indeed, however any honorable man any 
where in the country may have differed with 
him, he must still admire the fidelity with which 
he sen-ed his own idea of duty. Through his 
whole career he was loyal to the moral ideal 
that shone unclouded in his mind. In a day of 
doubt and fear, of abject cowardice and sophis- 
try and retreat, he stood erect and unshrinking, 
and fopght his resounding battle. His State has 
had many illustrious sons. But none more tru* 
ly than he represented the quality of Massachu- 
setts manhood. 

We hope that the ladies and gentlemen of the 
New York Vocal Society do not suppose that 
their good work is unappreciated because there 
are not many sonorous paragraphs in the news- 
papers about their delightful concerts. There 
was never a time of such musical interest and 
activity of the better sort in the city, and there 
are no concerts which are more thoroughly and 
intelligently enjoyed than those which we were 
becoming used to calling the madrigal concerts, 
until the Mendelssohn Antigone choruses and 
the Gade Cantata taught us that the limitation 
was inadmissible. Yet tlia word still serves to 
point a good distinction, and if tlie temple of mu- 
sical art which is near Steinway Hall, in which 
nothing is ever didactically taught, may be call- 
ed an Academy of Music, let us still speak of 
the happy vocal evenings at Steinway as the 
madrigal nights. Hark I 

** BCy bonny lass she smlleth 
Wneu she mj heart begoiktb, 

Fa la la. 
Smfle less, dear love, therefore, 
And yon will lore me more, 

FalahL 

** When she her sweet eye tometh, 
Oh, how my heart it bnmeth I 

Falala. 
Dear love, call in their light. 
Or else yon bum me quite, 
Fa la la." 

That is the key. And it was to such measures 
that our English ancestors listened in the days 
when Nell Gwynne was painted as a modest 
shepherdess and the Duchess of Portsmouth as 
the elusive Daphne. 
Here is an association of hidies and gentlemen, 
^ . nearly a hundred in number, who are all admira- 
bly accomplished in music, and who gather from 
their various pursuits to cultivate this exquisite 
pastime, giving two or three concerts every year. 
They do this in the great roaring Babylon of the 
metropolis as if they were all denisens of Miss 
Mitford's *' ViU«ge**^orof Mrs-Gaskell's **Cnin- 
ford," going at six o'clock to take tea with the 
hostess of the evening, and gossiping amiably — 
for in musical circles, as is well known, scandal 
is never heard, but only warm praises of all the 
popular artists of the moment — ^gossiping amia- 
bly, we say, until the gentlemen drop in, about 
seven, and then to business — gdod, hearty sing- 
ing and drilling, until—gracious ! ten of the clock 
resounds, and here is Miss Beebe's maid with 
her overshoes and lantern, and Mr. Aiken and 
Mr. Bush stand ready to **6ee home*' any so- 
prano or contralto ** unprovided with an escort." 
There is this delightful air of domesticity Md 
homely sincerity in the madrigal concerts, aris- 
ing from the character of the music, the total 
want of dispUiy, and the honest English langnago 



in which every tiling u sung. Such is the gen- 
uine character of the concerts that no morning 
critic could possibly describe one of the songs 
sung as a ** number admirably ^ redted** or ''in- 
terpreted." 

But the Easy Chair would be guilty of great 
injustice if it gave the impression that there 
b something of the country-parlor character in 
the madrigal concerts. Far from it. We doubt 
if there is a more accomplished company of sing- 
ers in the country. They give certain choroses 
of Mendelssohn in a manner that would liave 
charmed that master, while English glees and 
Quartettes gush and ripple and trill from Uie 
throats of certain singers in the company in a 
way which shows tluit they come al^ from their 
hearts. At one of the late concerts the ever fresh 
and lovely ''Where the bee sucks, tliere suck 
I," was sung so exquisitely as to give even the 
neighboring Wagnerians pause. And this per- 
forroance is illustrative of the good work of tlie 
society. For while we are all hurried forward 
upon the Wagner freshet, and our own hingaage 
has been long obsolete in fashionable music, and 
the thunder of the great battle between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman — the German and Italian schooh 
— fills the air, it is most useful to look back and 
see the real worth of our old characteristic En- 
glish school — or style, if the larger name be de- 
nied—and to show, as the yo<»l Society doea, 
its equal claim to aidmiration with the very best 
of the most modem German classics. 

If you find a delicious quaintness in the old 
Englisli songs and ballads— the poetry, that is to 
say— if you perceive in them a certain ineffable 
grace and sweetness, and string them as dia- 
monds apon your rosary of memory, diamonds 
of a lu9tre that other gems may emulate but not 
extinguish, why not the music also ? 

"Take, O take those lips away. 
That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the moiti."* 

It is a perfect strain. Shakespeare has it, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and who has ever had 
any thing better? What depth and tendemesi 
and breexy freslmess of dawn ! What imagina- 
tion and what melody I There may be the same 
kind of charm in the old music, and the Vocal 
Society gives ns a chance to hear it. It says to 
us, with our ears full of Mr. Swinburne's hot lyr- 
ics, as it were, "Listen to this ! What do yoa 
think of that ?** To hear one of these concerts, 
with the madrigals and the glees and the mag- 
nificent choruses and the songs in several porta, 
all wisely selected and nobly sung, is, in another 
art, like reading the one song of Waller, and the 
many of Herrick, and those that are scattered 
through all the older English literature. We 
hope that the society will never give a concert 
without two or three madrigals at least. 'They 
are not to be heard elsewhere, and they are al- 
ways heard with delight. They may well be re- 
peatad. Once a y<)ar is not too often to hear a 
good song, whether read or sung. 

It is something, too, if listening to such miisic 
should recall the virtues which poetry and the 
imagination conspire to associate with the oM 
English home, and of which— let us whisper it 
carefully I— neither Rossini nor Wagner reminds 
ns. It is not that virtue was more virtooua in 
other days, but its setting is qnaint and pleasang. 
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No jonng peraon of the better sex in CrmnfMrd, 
whoM maid came for her with the lantern at ten 
o'clock, aang more charmingly than Miss Beebe ; 
but when MIm Beebe' sings ** Where the bee 
sncks,*' she refreshes the delightful life of Cran- 
ford, and gives her bearer a double delight. 

Should the kind eyes of that lady ever chance 
to &11 upon these words, the Easy Chair humbly 
deprecates her censure. For it has been severely 
taught. Some months ago it ventured upon some 
harmless pleasantries alMut the music of Bach, 
and the severe style of certain concerts, which 
shall not be more plainlv named, lest fearful pas- 
sions should be aroused, and the critical bosom 
begin to heave and swell with volcanic emotions 
like those of Bald Mountain, North Carolina. 
The events of life, it has often thought, may be 
regarded as a series of sermons ; and the great 
moral of the caustic criticism which followed the 
efforts of the Easy Chair to jest about so serious 
a subject as the fugues of Bach — to the constant 
bearing of which hereafter, however, the wicked 
Heine remiued certain of his countrymen, as to 
a torment bejMid Dante~is that the elephant 
should not tiy to dance the minuet. The well- 
meaning animal, however, is perpetually making 
that mistaken effort The Easy Chair lately 
saw one of the finest of his kind airily tossing 
his trunk and trying to skip lightly by hinting 
to a Wagnerian devotee a jest about the Loken- 
grin and the music of the future. ** Why," said 
this unconsciously clumsy bungler — **why not 
leave the future to take care of its own music ? 
Sufficient for the present are Beethoven and 
Mosart." 

Bffi«guided creature ! The Wagnerite said to 
him : *^ You don't like the music of Wagner be^ 
cause yon don't understand it. Beethoven and 
Mozart did well with the limited resources of 
the orchestra in their day. But their minds did 
not grasp the totality and harmony of their own 
art." And thereupon followed what to the or- 
dinary elephant seemed a vague metaphysic of 
nuisic. But he knew very well that the Wag- 
nerite held him for a very inferior animal, and 
be winced when that devotee of the future said 
to him, ** Don't you know that within the mem- 
ory of men living the C Minor Sjfmptwnif of 
Beethoven, and his Eroica^ and the prodigious 
Seventh^ were the music of the future? Don't 
you know that the people who played the Battle 
of Prague wpon the piano, and thought it fine, 
hooted Beethoven as a barbarian, a maniac, and 
an idiot It And can you, who know these great 
truths, join the popukr cry against tlie new and 
glorious master whose oiily offense is that he 
will not tickle the popular ear with the tum-ti- 
ti of the idiotic Bellini, or the meretricious jingle 
of the Rossinian,m^ody? Tell me, is music 
mere molasses anil water?" 

The discomfited jester crept away. The fer- 
vor of the Wagnerite made him ashamed even 
of humming a tune. The airy beat of a melody 
in his mind seemed to him puerile and unpar- 
donable trifling, if not positively immoral. The 
hand-organs grinding Les RoMe$ at every street 
comer became to his troubled fancy pestilent 
myrmidons of the great father of lies. Why are 
they permitted to debauch the public musical 
sense? thought he. Does not the Board of Al- 
dermen know that in the future there will be no 
hand-oigans? Will not bis worship the Mayor 



have the moral courage to veto the musical li- 
cense of every beer-plLrden in which the band 
shows no just conception of the totality of art ? 
If to jest about the fugues of Bach were an 
offense, what shall be said of speaking lightly of 
Wagner ? The allopath and the homeopath, the 
Trinitarian and the Unitarian, the Danvinian 
and the doubter, may chaff each other without 
warmth or a sting, but two thunder- clouds in 
sultry August are not fuller of opposing light- 
ning than the Wagnerite and (he anti- Wagner- 
ite of satire, wrath, and recrimination. What 
is the meaning of this discord in music? Why 
must the lover of the Fifth Syn^kony hold Mar- 
tha in such inexpressible contempt, and the 
friend of the Italian opera regard the fugue witli 
the emotion of the under-graduate toward the 
professor of didactic theology ? 

These are ancient and unanswerable questions. 
Forty years ago to like Beethoven was an out- 
landish, bixarre, affected taste. To-day it is the 
test of musical orthodoxy. We — that is to say, 
the respected reader and the Easy Chair— like 
him, of course. We understand what good mu- 
sic is. The grief of our lives is that we can not 
hear Fidelio once a week during the season. We 
know that Beethoven is as sole and unapproach- 
able as Shakespeare. Yon may pluck the north 
star from the sky, but not that fiiith from our 
souls. And thanks to Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and the Philharmonic Society in New York and 
in Brooklyn, we can hear the symphonies almost 
weekly. But how do the respected reader and 
the Easy Chair stand upon the great Wagner 
question? Alas! here is another of the ser- 
mons that life is perpetually preaching : we can 
never be at rest. 'No sooner have we adjusted 
ourselves to Beethoven and the fugues of Bach, 
and achieved a comfortable pity for those who 
do not like them, and are, as it were, taking our 
ease in our inn, than some new fellow under the 
window begins to pipe, with a King of Bavaria 
and a court at his back, and fills the air with 
music and theories of music, and w« have to de- 
cide whether we like them. Nothing, of course, 
seems easier; but seeming is deceptive. For, 
as every body knows, we have to decide not only 
whether we like them, but whether we ought not 
to like them. If the new thing turns out to be 
approved by the best doctors, and the new man 
to belong with the best men, we wish to be of 
those who recognize that fact at once. The re- 
spected reader and the Easy Chair know very 
well that if they had been among the first au- 
ditors of the Beethoven music, they would have 
had no doubt as to its superiority and the true 
position of the composer, just as they would 
have seen that Columbus was right had they but 
heard him unfold his views of a western route to 
Cathay. 

This question of liking Wagner is one which 
'* the town" has been trying to answer during 
the early spring. The new master is fortunate 
in his chief disciple in America — an apostle, we 
might almost call him — ^Theodore Thomas, whose 
orchestra is renowned for its admirable skill, and 
who is himself the most noted and popular ** lead- 
er" in the country. His enthusiasm for Wagner 
is such that the master has been introduced to 
this country in the happiest possible manner. 
In no other great city in the world, except, per- 
haps, Munich, has the Wagner orchestral music 
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been more congtaotly perfonned, nor Ky a more 
competent and highly trained orchestra. Once a 
week during the sammer, at the pleasant Central 
Park Garden concerts, Mr. Thomas has set apart 
a Wagner night, a concert at which onlj the 
Wagner music is played. And those nights, the 
Wagner lovers declare, are the most popular, the 
most thronged, and the most enthusiastic of all. 
But mere orehestration is little in the Wagnerian 
theory. It is the union of poem, scene, singing, 
and instrument which gives the perfect music. 
And the Wagner operas have been hitherto little 
known to us,'ezcept at the Stadt Theatre, a small 
house in the Bowery, frequented chiefly by Ger> 
mans. But that nothing might be wanting to 
his complete and satisfiictory presentation in 
America, Mr. 8trako8ch this year produced the 
Lohengrin at the Academy with his fine com- 
pany, Nilsson and Campanini at the head, and 
with ever^ splendor and completeness of access 
sory. ■ It illustrates the good fortune of Wagner. 
What the musical composer most needs for his 
work is opportunity and resources. And these 
have been lavished upon the lucky Wagner. A 
favorite of the King of Bavaria, if, as a musician 
says, he wanted lions and ostriches for his operas, 
lions and ostriches he had. He had but to cry 
for the moon, and it was placed in his hands. 
This was at home. Abroad he needed an en- 
thusiast, a fit leader, a drilled orchestra, and a 
constant chance for popular hearing. All this 
he has had in New York. 

The crowd was very great. The excellence 
of the artists was conceded. The spectacle was 
long, and the throng remained to the end. But 
there was, it must be said, little enthusiasm, al- 
though many musicians and musical connoisseurs 
were delighted. But the true Wagnerites bide 
their time. " No," they say, " greatness is nev- 
er acknowledged at first. The old is so firmly 
intrenched that the new seems impertinent and 
foolish. But remember Columbus ! Remember 
Luther I Remember Sir Samuel Romilly ! Re- 
member James Otisl Remember Beethoven! 
Remember all the pioneers as we do, and then 
you will understand why we are not daunted by 
your doubts, and are sure that the future will 
justify the faith that we repose in it." 

Thb Evening Post quotes a Florentine jour- ^ 
nal, which, after warmly praising a picture by , 
Mr. Henry Peters Gray', of New York, now in . 
Italy, says that it is destined to go over the sea ' 
to the gallery of ^* Maresciallo Roberts," **in a 
country where artists of genius find larger rec- 
ompense than in ours." That is to say, the ex- 
cellent critic, writing in the shadow of the Pitti 
and the.Uffizi, in Uie glowing presence of the 
**Seggiola"and of the Medicean Venus, declares 
that America is a better country for clever artists 
than Italy. The Maresciallo Roberts, in his judg- 
ment, and the Ill*mi Signori Giovanni Taylore 
Johnston, Gnlielmo Tyldeno Blodgett, ed altri, I 
foster the fine arts more liberally than Italy it^ 
self I What have the native gentlemen of the ' 
brush who bemoan the want of ** an atmosphere 
of art** in America to say to this ? Does the 
courteous Italian mean merely that there are 
more rich man in America than in his own \ 
country ? No, for there is a tone of reproadi in ' 
his remark. He evidently means to rebuke the 
want of sympathy with Italian artists of genius, I 



and to say that they must look dsewhere for en- 
couragement. He seems to suppose that the 
happy land beyond the Western main is the par- 
adise of art, and that piles of gold here await 
the heaven-inspired artist. 

Did Mr. Gray think so, probably, before be 
sailed away ? Did he know that he dweJt in the 
hind of large recompense to artists? Or, as he 
stood before liis easel in his qniet studio— it was 
in the upper part of Broadway — and laid the 
colors npon his canvas, did he sometimes won- 
der why he had devoted himself to art, and had 
not tried the dry^goods or grocery line? We 
may be sure that there were times when he 
turned over the studies and sketches of his ear- 
lier years in Italy, and as he touched them the 
thoughts and hopes and dr«ans of those years 
arose in his mind, and lie longed once more to 
see the chosen home of art, the land hallowed 
by the history of painting, and rich with the 
most famous treasures of Raffiaelle and the rest- 
that happy country, he thought, where artists of 
genius find larger recompense than in oars! 
Ah, there it is! *'They order, said I, this 
matter better in France." Our neighbore* beef 
is always done to a turn. It is only our garden 
in which the weeds grow with exasperating lux- 
uriance. Every thing goes well with our neigh- 
bors and wrong with ns; and it is just our con- 
founded luck. The excellent Mr. Gray packs 
bis brushes and hies over the ocean to Italia, the 
holy land of art and the elysium of artists ; and 
Signer Santa Trinita — if that be his name — Uie 
Florentine critic, congratulates Mr. Gray, as he 
arrives, that there is a Maresciallo Roberts in 
blessed America, where artists of genius find 
larger recompense than in his own Italy. 

The signore is right so for as the buying of 
pictures is concerned, and, despite the traditions, 
he is perhaps right in regard to appreciation. 
Whether there are more Italians than Ameri- 
cans, in proportion to the population, who really 
enjoy fine pictures is at least a fair question. 
Of coarse in every Italian city where there is a 
great gallery there is an immense circle of stu- 
dents and connoisseurs gathered from every coun- 
try, foil of enthusiasm for art, and with much 
knowledge of it. And in the same cities there 
is a more distinct art society than in the country 
of the Maresciallo Roberts. But should the for- 
eign members of that society withdraw, and leave 
tlM Pitti and the Uffizi, for instance, to the Flor- 
entines, those noble halls might become almost 
like those of Tadmor in the desert. There are 
miUtitndes of fine pictures in New York, but it 
is a public misfortune that thev are placed in 
private galleries. These, indeed, with very few 
exceptions, are easily accessible to the friends of 
the owners, and to those who are properiy intro- 
duced. But when the student recalls the Vat- 
ican and the Ix>nvre, and the Dresden GaUery 
and the Pitti, he perceives the immense advan- 
tage of the free public exhibition. 

And what that might be in this city of large 
recompense to artists of genius has been shown 
in the exhibition of the Metropolitan Musenm 
of Art During the winter there have been pub- 
lic free days, and the throng has been constant 
and enormous. And a more interesting oolleo- 
tion is not easily found. The Di CesnoU Gal- 
lery, from Cyprus, of statnes« glassy and pottery, 
the Chinese and Japanese collections, the porce- 
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lain and 6rtc-4-&rac of ereiy kmd, and the gal* 
Joy of pictarea, old and new, filled the spacioiis 
and beratifiil bnilding of the nniaeam with nev- 
er-endfaig wonder and delight for the ceaselaes 
crowds. Verj numj of the most valuable and 
interesting objects were merely loaned. But 
one of the designs of the mnsenm is lean CKhibi- 
tions^ which open the priTate collections to the 
public eye, and assure the public the sight and 
the study of the most interesting objects of ait. 
It is in this war, by the intermediary of such a 
mnsenm^ that the advantages of the public gal- 
leries in other countries are to be enjoyed in this. 
TIm foot of a general interest in art among 
richer men in this country, which is peroeived 
by the desponding Florentine critic, is beginning 
to be understood elsewhere. When General Di 
Cesnola, our consul in Cyprus, made his remark- 
able excavations, and revealed the treasures of 
Phoenician art, which are undoubtedly by far the 
most interesting recent contribution to ert his- 
tory and knowledge, unless the Trojan discover- 
ies of Dr. Sohliemann may rival them, all Euro- 
pean connoisseurs were on the alert, and the Brit- 
ish Museum hoped to drive a hard bargain with 
the discoverer. The collection was stored in 
London, and af^er proper belittling of its value, 
and the exclusion of competing buyers, it was 
supposed that these wonderful relics might be 
cheaply added to the British collection. But at 
that very moment another citiaen of the country 
of large' recompense to artists of genius — not 



the Maresciallo Roberts, but the Blmo Signer 
Giovanni Taylore Johnston — suddenly appeared, 
and by a most liberal offer to the general pro- 
cured the transfer of his collection to New York, 
while the British Museum gazed aghast upon the 
prise slipping from its ungenerous grasp, and the 
London Timeg exclaimed, **For the early his- 
tory and development of classic art and worship, 
the migration from shore to shore of the Med- 
iterranean of mythologic forms and ideas, their 
growth on successive soils, the points of contact 
at which we may detect Assyrian and Asian 
thought and work strayed from their continents, 
and receiving a new impress from the hand of a 
new racer— for the study of all this, Greneral Di 
Cesnola s collection affords the amplest materials. 

The Lang Collection" (in the British Mi^- 

seum) ** is not wortliy to bo named in the same 
year with it, and it is a European misfortune 
that it should cross the Atlantic" 

This is not a treasure to be bidden, and the 
iU'mo signore whose property it is will transfer 
it to the Metropolitan Museum upon repayment 
of the actual cost, he himself, as the president 
of the mnsenm, making a princely subscrip- 
tion toward the purchase. Indeed, it is in ob- 
serving the appreciative and generous spirit of 
soch men in the cultivation and advancement of 
art that we understand why the Florentine critic 
despairingly describes this happy land as ** the 
counUy where artisu of genius find larger rec- 
ompense tlion in ours.** 



&Mfi littrttq Xtrnrit. 



BIOGRAPHT. 

IT is Strange that we have had to wait so long 
for a popular biography of one of the great- 
est of American pulpit and platform orators — a 
want at length well supplied mO. B. Feothimg- 
■AM*s Life of Theodore Parker (J. B. Osgood 
and Co.)* Ue who desires to ttwbf the life and 
oharacter of this marvelous man will find fuller 
material in the larger work of John Weiss, and 
more copious extracts by iar from Mr. Parker's 
oapnblisiied writings. But for those who wish 
only to read the story of his life, to get a picture 
of his character, not to fiuhion one out of mate- 
rials afforded to them, Mr. Frothingham*s smaller 
and less intricate vokime will be much more serv- 
iceable^ We speak of Mr. Parker as one of the 
greatest of pulpit and platform orators, without 
undertaking to sit in judgment upon the correct- 
ness of his philosophy, the soundness of his the- 
ological opinions, the wisdom of his methods and 
his spirit, or even the spirituality of his real in- 
ner religious character. There are few men who 
daring the present century have contributed more 
to miUce the present American political and re- 
ligions opinions what they ore ; and those who 
tlUnk his influence to have been evil and those 
who think it to have been good must concur in 
the opinion that it was effective. Whatever he 
was, be was not insignificant. The student of 
religions and pc^tical developmenttin the United 
8ta^ daring the hist half century knows very 
little what it is who does not estimate the forma- 
tive force contributed by the singulfirly original 
and powerfol mind of Theodore Parker. Mr. 



Frothingham performs one important service 
well, alike for his readers and for the fair name 
of the subject of his biogmphy. He opens to us 
Mr. Parker's inner life, and it is one of which 
his outer life gives little hint. He is here no 
longer a warrior, no longer an iconoclast. He 
lays aside his armor, and we find him with a 
woman's tenderness, with, alse» innumerable in- 
dications of a woman's piety. In no true sense 
of the term was be a rationaUst ; that is, his faith, 
with a tenacity which conflicts did nothing to less- 
en, clung to the truth of an ever-present and 
an ever-helpful God ; and while he denied vehe- 
mently all that which to our common faith makes 
hbtoncal Christianity, he clung all the more ve- 
hemently ta the truth of a present inspiration. 
His spirit ard bis fiuth were the antipodes of 
modern materialism. His industry, too, was un- 
tiring, his application immenie. In this respect 
his biography is a wonderful stimulant. It sends 
us back to our work with newly kindled ambi- 
tion to do, to get the full benefit of all the hours 
and all the moments. His courage was admira- 
Ue. Possibly he would have done more if he 
had dared less ; certainly the gulf which sepa- 
rated him from the dei^gy of his day would have 
been narrower if he had been threatened less. 
His combativeness — such, at least, is the im- 
pression which this biography produces — was 
not the pachydermatous skin of the rhinoceros, 
it was the coat of mail which a peculiarly sensi- 
tive nature put on in public combat, for his own 
protection. If he had felt the bitterness of tho 
battle less, he would have fought it less bitterly. 
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Mr. Frothingfaam may fairly be regarded as a 
disciple of Theodore Parker, at least in so far as 
one truly original thinker can be the disciple of 
another. He has a disciple's admiration for the 
master, and, sare in some casual criticisms upon 
Mr. Parker's style, scarcely intimates that he had 
a fault— nay, will scarcely admit one. The esti- 
mate he gives of Mr. Parker's character in the 
closing pages is not an analysis, it is a eulogy. 
Mr. Frothingham is not a critic, but a lover. 
This detracts nothing, certainly, from the interest 
of his pages, and scarcely from their trustwor- 
thiness, for Mr. Frothingham gives us ample ma- 
terials from Mr. Parker's letters and jonriuds for 
the construction of our own idea of his charac- 
ter. If the reader is not satisfied with the por- 
trait, the original is before him ; he can study it 
for himself. 

A quite serious defect in this biography is the 
vein in which the author writes of other preach- 
ers. It was neither wise nor in good taste to 
speak slightingly of others in order to magnify 
Mr. Parker. We doubt the moral discrimina- 
tion of one who can describe the Unitarians, un- 
der the leadership of such men as Channing and 
Robbins and James Freeman Clarke, as ** about 
as complacent « set of Christians as ever took 
ship for the kingdom ;" or can accuse these men 
of moral cowardice beoiuse they refused to aban- 
don life-long convictions to follow the leadership 
of the new apostle ; or can characterize the ser- 
mons of Newman Hall as *' Sunday-school ad- 
dresses,'* or Spurgeon as a **man powerful 
through his sectarian narrowness ;" or, compar- 
ing Theodore Parker and Henry Ward Beecher, 
can declare, '* In moral earnestness he [Parker] 
was so vastly before him [Henry Ward Beecher] 
that the two men can not be 'spoken of in the 
same breath. Beecher entertains the country ; 
Parker instructed and moulded it." Bnt some 
allowance must be made for the enthusiasm of a 
lover for his idol, and the reader will find Mr. 
Frothingham*s biography of Theodore Parker 
rather more entertaining and no less instructive 
because pervaded by such an enthusiasm, which 
the reader must moderate by his own calmer and 
more critical judgment 

Two volumes of biography add something to 
our knowledge of the civil war. Lincoln and 
Seward (Sheldon and Co.), by Gidbok Welles, 
afl^ords some remarkable revehitions of the in- 
terior history of Mr. Lincoln's administration. 
It was called forth, at least in part, by the ad- 
dress of Mr. Charles Francis Adams ; and in re- 
ply undertakes to show that ** Mr. Lincoln was 
himself the great central figure and controlling 
mind in his o^vn administration, and that neither 
Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, nor any other of his able 
counselors was the 'power behind the throne.' " 
Mr. Welles was a member of Mr. Lincoln's cab- 
inet, and thus is able to write of conferences of 
which there is elsewhere no record, to afford a 
secret history that eUMS must have been unwrit- 
ten. And in so far as this book is a defense 
and even a eulogy of Mr. Lincoln it is both an 
important and a welcome addition to the histoiy 
of the country. But it is more than this. It is 
a serious indictment of Mr. Seward. It accuses 
him of conduct which not only quite unfitted 
him for his place as Secretary of State, but 
which would have justified his arrest and trial 
for high treason. For he is directly charged, 



not only with resorting to a proceeding which 
**in all its parts was irregular and disorgan- 
izing," in order to prevent the reinforoemeDt of 
Fort Sumter, and to maintain at every hazard 
the peace policy to w^hich he was personally 
pledged, bnt also with having tdegraphed the 
information to Governor IHckens of Sooth 
Carolina, when in the cabinet it was decided to 
reinforce the fort, thus defeating the design. 
This was nothing short of treason ; and such a 
charge preferred against such a man requires 
strong evidence in iu support. We shall not 
here spread out in detail the charges which Mr. 
Welles brings against Mr. Seward, of which this 
is, perhaps, the most serious. We can otnly say 
that since Mr. Welles was silent concerning these 
matters so long, it would have been better to 
have kept silent to the end.' Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Stanton, Mr. Seward, Mr. Lincoln, are in their 
graves. There is no one able to defend Mr. 
Seward. He is himself silent, defenseless. If 
the private conferences of the cabinet were at 
any time a proper subject for public disclosare, * 
it was surely during the time when those most 
seriously affected were living, and could have 
responded to the accusations here preferred 
iBgainst one who was accounted one of America's 
greatest statesmen. It can add little to Mr. 
Lincoln's &me, it can add little to trustworthr 
history, to call from that past an old man's recol- 
lections of incidents and an old man's impres- 
sions of characters, when they who could have • 
corrected his misrecoUections or neutralized hb 
prejudices are no longer living to do sa— Af i/t'tery 
Biography (Henry Holt and Co.), by Chables 
CoBMWALLis Chksnbt, b colouel in the British 
army, is a republication from the English. It 
consists of ten papers, four of which are sketches 
of generals and their campaigns in our civil war. 
To American readers this portion of the book 
will be the most interesting, llie contrasted 
memoirs of Grant and Lee are exceedingly inter- 
esting. Mr. Chesfaey ranks General Grant higli- 
er as a soldier than many American critics 
would rank him, while severely criticising his 
Richmond campaign, and gives' large praise to 
General Lee, whom he compares to Mapoleon, 
Hannibal, Raglan, and Ciesar, though he criti- 
cises him for &ults which seemed ** trifling mat- 
ters" at first, but as the war went on ^'w^ne 
hardly less fatal to the fortunes of the South 
than the greater material resources of her adver- 
sary." His commendation of General Hallec^ 
as a disciplinarian is very earnest ; to the win- 
nowing process to which General Halleck had 
subjected the Army of the Potomac he attribotes 
largely ito final success. He writes of all in an 
impartial vein as a purely military critic, and as 
a disinterested spectator gives perhaps a truer, 
because a more unprejudiced, account of the 
great military leaders on both sides than could 
be given by one whose political sympathies were 
strongly enlisted with either. 

N0VSU3. 
Ninetif'Tfiree, by Victob Hcoo (Harper and 
Brothers), is both romance and history. We do 
not assert that the history is altogether trustwor- 
thy. What modem history is so? But it is cer- 
tainly graphic and instructive. The reader will 
find here a marvelous series of pictures of France 
during the Revolution — the streets of Paris, the 
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coane of trade, the eflfects of paper money, the 
Vendean war. In these descriptive chapters 
Victor Hngo has occuinulateU tlie results of 
mnch study. His descriptions are man'elously 
rainate and realistic. His sympathies are more 
Catholic than wo should have anticipated. The 
hero of the story is a royalist, or, if Gauvain, 
not Lantenac, be considered tlie hero, he is n 
recreant revolutionist. If Victor Hugo had 
inven only a history of the Revolution, it would 
be intensely interesting. But as parentheses 
these historical chapters are sometimes long. 
In spite of their interest we skip them to follow 
the thread of the story. For Ninety- Three is also 
a romance ; it is even a melodrama. Tlie plot 
is too marvelous even for the credulity of imag- 
ination. But we follow it with unstinted inter- 
est to the close. The battle at La Tourgue, the 
escape of the imprisoned defenders through the 
secret door, the doom of the three little children, 
tlieir rescue by Lantenac, and his final escape 
and its result — in all this scene follows scene so 
rapidly that we have no time to question till the 
cnrtain falls and the drama is ended by the 
quite too tragical deaths of Gauvain and Cimour- 
dain. Not till we have followed the plot to its 
consummation do we go back to study in detail 
some of the pictures. They are worth our study. 
The conflict between the loosened carronade and 
the gunner in the hold of the Claymore^ the Con- 
vention hall and the Convention itself^ the three 
little children playing in the tower of La Tourgue 
while the preparations for the bloody strife go 
on — these are marvelous specimens of word- 
painting. Grant that the drama is unreal, grant 
that the plot is improbable, grant that. the style 
is sometimes forced and the epigrams tediously 
brilliant, grant all that the critic can find to say 
and has found to say against the author of Les 
Mia&ables and The Man who Langht^ it yet re- 
mains true that he is a great novelist, his very 
fiiults are tlie faults of genius, and bis Ninety- 
Three deserves to rank among the most notable 
in iu illustrations both of his excellences and 
bis failings. 

Pkinea* Redux j by Akthont Trot.lopb (Har- 
per and Brothers), is a sequel to PhineaM Finn, 
He is summoned from his retirement in Ireland 
to re-enter political life, accepts the summons, 
enters the political campaign as a candidate for 
Parliament for the borough of Tankerville, is 
beaten by Mr. Browborough, contests the elec- 
tion, proves his opponent guilty of bribery, and 
secures his seat. He is not, however, politically 
successful ; his impolitic honesty, and still more 
a certain vacillation of purpose, which is not 
compensated for by allegiance to his party, mnke 
his companions distrustful of him ; and when his 
party comes into power he is left without the 
oflSce which had l>een promised to him. This 
embitters as well as perplexes him; for he is 
without fortune, and is dependent on the rewards 
of office for his living. Meanwhile he is a great- 
er favorite with the women than with the men. 
All befriend him, fh)m his cockney landlady, Mrs. 
Bunce, up to the Duchess of Omnium ; and two 
are seriously in love with him. One of these last 
being a married li^y, he is. involved in some 
trouble in consequence ; and his love affairs, for 
whieh he is in truth hardly responsible, affect 
disastrously his political prospects. At length a 
hut quarrel at the club with a successful rivnl, 



not in love but in politics, is followed closely by 
the latter*s death from violence ; suspicion points 
to Phineas as the perpetrator of the crime, and 
he is transferred from Parliament to prison. 
Prior to this the story has gone somewhat heav- 
ily ; but from this point the reader*s interest is not 
allowed to flag. The accumulation of circum- 
stantial evidence against Phineas, the estrange- 
ment of most of his old associates, the devotion 
to him and the faith in him of his women 
friends, the trial, and his final acquittal through 
the labors of one, whom he subsequently marries 
— all this is managed by the novelist with great 
skill, and in such a way as suffers neitlier our at- 
tention to be withdrawn nor our incredulity to 
be awakened. 

But, as in most of Mr. Trollope s novels, the 
interest of Phineas Redux depends less upon the 
plot of the novel than upon the vivid pictures 
of English life and society which the story ena- 
bles Mr. Trollope to paint. The English elec- 
tion, the House of Commons, the politicians and 
their political wire-pulling — in brief, the inside 
operations as well as the outside appearances of 
English politics, are very graphically portrayed, 
and the portrayal is not encouraging to tno?e 
who imagine that a king or a nobility would suf- 
fice to purify onr Congress of its corruption. 

In Ivan de Biron (Roberts Brothers) Arthur 
Helps appears in a new character — that of a 
writer of romance. His stage b Russia, his era 
the latter half of the lost century, from the death 
of the Empress Anne, under whom Biron or Bi- 
ren rose to power, to the accession of Peter III., 
husband of Catherine II. Ivan de Biron, the 
hero of this story, is Biren's private secretary, 
and the story turns largely on his love affairs. 
As a novelist Mr. Helps is an optimist. There 
is not a real vilUiin in tlie book. Exile to Sibe- 
ria is regarded as a rather light affair, a compul- 
sory vacation from the cares of office. Biren is 
only a severe and somewhat autocratic Russian 
minister ; the cruelty which traditional liistorv 
imputes to him is ^minated from Mr. Helps s 
portrait. The two young ladies, between whom 
Ivan is really greatly perplexed, are both estima- 
ble. Even the Empress Elizabeth is a very good 
sort of woman. There is genuine psychological 
interest in the story, as we should expect there 
would be, and dramatic interest, which we did 
not expect. But the barbarism of Russian life 
in the last century is too gross, and its politics 
and civilization are too remote (torn our own, to 
afford material for an interesting novel, and the 
historical instmction incidentally afforded is not 
very important to the American reader ; how far 
its pictures are trustworthy it would require a 
fuller knowledge of Russian civilization than we 
possess to determine. They are certainly graphic 
and artistically effective. 

Lord Lyttos 8 last novel. The Paristane (Har- 
per and Brothers), must be regarded from several 
points of view, and the judgment of the critic 
will depend largely upon the aspect in which he 
regards it. As a love-story it is not a success. 
The writer himself seems to have had a certain 
consciousness of this fact, as one foreordained, 
and to have incorporated the loves of Isaura and 
Graham chiefly because a novel without love 
would be in violation of all the precedents. As 
a book of philosophy it is not superior to Lord 
Lytton's other productions. As a picture of life 
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in Palis it is qaite in the rein of some of his 
earlier novels, though not quite their equal. 
We should say that he had attempted to de- 
lineate here Paris life as in My Novel he did 
depict English life. His picture is too large, 
and embraces too many figures and too widely 
diverse types of social life. But, especially in 
its portraits of the lower and middle classes, 
there is evidence of the skill of the artist — the 
skill in observation, description, and character 
sketching which has given Lord Lytton bis 
place in literature. 

The lines of division between first-rate and 
second-rate novels are so vague and indefinite 
that it is sometimes difficult to know just how to 
characterize a novel which is, like Tm Blue Rib- 
bon (Harper and Brothers), not quite good enough 
to be called first rate, and too good to be sum- 
marily disposed of as second rate. There is 
freshness enough about it to excuse it for being 
neither very striking in plot nor veir remarka- 
ble in style. The characters are drawn with 
very great skill. The villains are not stage vil- 
lains, with their vicionsness evident at the first 
appearance, and happily there are not many vil- 
loins in the story. The author seems to be most 
at home in descriptions of humble life and in 
the delineations of lowly, true-heaifted characters, 
and has evidently a thorough contempt for that 
not uncommon spirit of pride which turns the 
cold shoulder toward worth when it is not com- 
bined with social position and wealth. The " blue 
ribbon'* seems to do rather an unnatural amount 
of work in the love-story, and it is hardly possi- 
ble it could do so much service and remain after 
three years fresh and bright for the happy finale. 

Pet ; or^ Pastimes and Penalties (Harper and 
Brothers), is by Rev. H. R. Haweis, who es- 
tablished himself in onr affections by his Music 
and Morals. This book is quite a contrast to 
his former one in style and matter, being a de- 
scription of the marvelous adventures of four En- 
glish children, one of whom was a boy of a sci- 
entific turn of mind, who succeeded in taking 
the quartette into more dangers than one could 
imagine possible. How contagious the example 
might be for youthful readers we are in some 
doubt ; but we are not in doubt about the adns- 
ability of allowing children, even in books, to ap- 
ply to their parents such epithets as *Utingy" 
and "mean;" nor do we think that they are 
generally capable of sitting in judgment upon 
the parental government, which this book would 
seem to encourge them to do. 

It is not pleasant to bo brought into associa- 
tion with pestilent diseases requiring, or seem- 
ing to require, such treatment as is described in 
Desperate Remedies (Henry Holt and Co.), by 
Mr. T. Hardy. It is not, alas! alone in fiction 
that hideous crimes are vainly perpetrated to 
cover other crimes. This somewhat complicated 
and tragical tale is an enlarged and laboriously 
constructed illustration of the admonition, ** Be 
sure your sin will find you out." 

There are '^standaros" in literature ns well as 
in dry-goods, and Robert Carter and Brothers 
are sure to have among their juvenile publica- 
tions an extra proportion of that quality. This 
month we have to speak of Guiseppe's Home, 
one of Miss Julia A. Matthbws's ** Dare to Do 
Right" series, a story of the rescue and conver- 
sion of a poor Italian boy ; The New Scholars^ 



a sequel to Mrs, Ashton^s Girls, by Miss Joahxa 
H. Matthews ; or, as our little folks call her, 
** Bessie-book Matthews," a story intending to 
impress upon young people the text, " Hallowed 
bo Thy Name ;" Willow Brook, sequel to The 
Little Camp on Eagle Hill^ by Miss Wahnxr; 
and three English reprints, ftockbourne, by M. 
E. Weir ; Maggie's Mistake^ a story of a school- 
girl's misconduct and her repentance ; and Be- 
tween the Cliffs, two stories illustrating the in- 
sufficiency of human help in trouble. The lat- 
ter three are inferior to the former — a fact which 
is gratifying to American vanity. Our juvenile 
fiction compares more favorably with foreign lit- 
erature than do our novels for older readei-s. 

MISCELLANBOUa 

Rkv. Stephen H. Tt»o,D.D., has been one 
of the most successful clergymen of the present 
generation. Adhering closely to his self-chosen 
work ; interested and active in all moral reform, 
but never turning aside from the preaching of 
the Gospel of Christ to the individual heart, as 
the best means of both individual and. social re- 
form ; an indefatigable worker in parish visita- 
tion, in Sabbath-school and mission labors, no 
less than in the pulpit ; active and interested in 
ecclesiastical afl^airs, but only because of their 
relation to and bearing upon'humanity, his suc- 
cess has been witnessed not only by his long pas> 
torate, not only by bis large congr^tion, and 
his well-organized and active Christian church, 
but by the many in his church and without it 
who owe to his public ministry or to his private 
counsel the woitl of advice that has led them 
out of poiplexiw, or of inspiration that has star- 
tled them out of spiritual slumber. When such a 
man tells us how he has achieved his success the 
counsel has a practical value that only such expe- 
rience can give. The Cluristian Pastor (Harper 
and Brothers) is a report of a series of lectures 
delivered by him in the Boston University, and 
published at the request of the students and 
faculty. In it he considere the object of the 
Christian pastor, the qualifications of a Christian 
pastor, the instruments be is to employ, the agen- 
cies and opportunities prepared for him, and tlia 
elements of power and real attainment in the 
Chiis^ian pastor. He discusses pi*eacbing only 
incidentally ; it is of the pastor*s private and per- 
sonal work he mainly speaks. He founds the 
whole true success of the clergy on the faith tliat 
the whole human race is divided into two dis* 
tinct though not always easily distinguishable 
classes — those that are the children of God, and 
those that are without God. The object of the 
ministry is simplv to bring men from the state 
of ignorance and sin into that of true knowl- 
edge and righteousness through Jesus Christ; 
faith in the Bible and a personal experience of 
Christ are essential to his success in this work ; 
in other words, he is a representative of God, 
charged with the authoritative declaration of 
Divine mercy to sinful men, and in the appre- 
hension of this commission and its dischan^ 
his true power consists. The warmth of Dr. 
Tyng's faith and his strong spiritual sympa- 
thy imbue this book as they imbue all his ser- 
mons and addressed, and the anecdotal character 
of the discourses, the abounding illustrations tak- 
en from his own experience, give it almost the 
interest and the value of an autobiography. 
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How to Make a Will (AtDerican Tract Socie- 
ty) is a Tery useful little volume, and one which 
we cordially commend to our readers' attention. 
Hie avenion to this neoessaiy prepfdration for 
death amounts often to a superstition, and the 
commoB procrastination often results in leaving 
00 the widow an amount of inevitable but trjring 
and bordentome toil from which consideration 
fhoold have shielded her, or leaving the orphan 
children to the tender mercies of courts and 
lawjers, and their little property to be divided 
among strangers* Mr. Lbk enforces the duty 
of making a will both by religious and pruden- 
tial considerations. He Uien proceeds to present 
a convenient summary of the general legal prin- 
ciples relating to wills, with extracts from the 
levised statutes of the different States, and he 
doees with some counsels respecting the time of 
executing a will, which, he urges, should not be 
postponed to the hour of death, and the proper 
provisions to be made in it for the wife, children, 
and others. Wo should take some exceptions 
to his counsels respecting bequests to benevoleiit 
objects, but the counsels are such that, whatever 
errors exnt, each reader can easily detect and 
remedy them fox himself. 

Woman before the Law, by John Peoffatt 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons), is a useful and long- 
needed treatise. It is a small volume of less 
than 150 pages. Its object is ** to give to intel- 
iigeot readers ontside of the legal profession a 
reliable summary of the law'' respecting woman, 
including the personal rights and rights of prop- 
erty of married women, the reciprocal rights and 
duties of both mothers and children, and the law 
both of marriage and divorce. The author, who 
is a member of the New York bar, does not con- 
tent himself with a mere compend of our present 
laws; he also in many cases traces them back 
to their historic origin. His chapter on divorce 
we especially commend to the consideration of 
those who imagine that free divorce is for the 
better protection of the wife. The laity have 
kwg needed a dear, concise, compact statement 
of the law on this subject of woman's rights, free 
from professional technicality and from partisan- 
ship or prejudice — a statement, not an argument 
— und here they have it 

It is a curious sign of the recent development 
of commercial rdations with Japan that Dr. T. C. 
Hepbi7rii has issued an abridged edition of his 
Japanest'EmgliMh and EnglUh^apanese Diction- 
onf (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), in the form of 
a pocket dictionary. Of our own knowledge we 
can only speak of the external aspects of the 
book. Its form is convenient, and its type is 
clear. Bnt a Japanese friend and scholar to 
whom we have referred it commends it highly 
as both convenient and tmstworthy for the stu- 
^dent. 

The most valuable paper in Elihu Bubritt's 
Toi Minutes* Taike on ail Sorts of Topics (Lee 
and Shepard) is the autobiography with which it 
opens. This fills about one-fifth of the book. 
We wish it might be published separately, and 
diitribated far and wide as a tract, especially 
among the young men of the so-called ** laboring 
cbuses." The rest of the book is made up of 
various articles, roost of which havo already 
served their purpose in the daily paper or the 
monthly magnsitte. The worki broore and more 



learning to classify its literature. Tlie functions 
of the book and the periodical are not the same, 
and the time when a widely useful book can be 
form^ by the aggregation of newspaper or mag- 
azine articles has passed. Mr. Bunitt's style 
makes him an admirable writer for the press ; 
but this volume, apart from the autobiography, 
will be chiefly valuable to his personal friendbi, 
and as a personal memorial. 

Diamontls and Precious Stones (Scribner, Arm- 
strong, and Co.) is a translation from the French 
of Louis Dibulafait, by F. Sanfobd, and 
is illustrated by one hundred and twenty-six 
wood-engravings. These are not remarkable. 
The book contains a popular account of gems, 
a description of some of the more fiimous, and 
an account of gem cutting^ gem engraving, and 
gem manufacture. The descriptions of the ex- 
periments for the production of real diamonds by 
ar^cial means is especially interesting. The 
author asks the question, **Is there any reason- 
able probabilitv that the diamond will vet be pro- 
duced artiflcially ?" and answers it in the affirma- 
tive. He confesses that the result will be to the 
disadvantage of diamond merchants, but thinks 
their loss will be compensated by the gain of the 
rest of the world. 

A Fast Life (Harf>er and Brothers) is a book 
to read in a railroad train. It gives something 
of an interior view of the railroad world. The 
author is connected with one of the great troiik 
lines, and knows whereof he writes. It is not 
a labored book ; has no statistics, no rhetorical 
descriptions, no school-boy's eulogy of the gen- 
ius of steam. It is just a simple, phiin descrip- 
tion of railroad life, with graphic, because true, 
pictures of the life and experiences of the con- 
ductor, the brakonan, the engineer, the fireman, 
the signal-tender, and the whole corps of officials, 
from the superintendent down. It is fuU of an- 
ecdotes, which vary from the grave to the gay, 
from the tragedy to the farce, with a little s^- 
soning of romance, which we read with skepti- 
cism, but accept without incredulity, in so fiu* as 
it represents the legends of railroad men. There 
is some sensationalism in the book, but less than 
there is in the life; and having read the book all 
through, we rise from its perusal with certainly a 
clearer and, we believe, a truer idea of the ex- 
periences of railroad men than we ever had be- 
fore. For instraction the book would be better 
if it wera a little more philosophically arranged. 
For ** light reading" we know not that we should 
suggest a criticism on its somewhat fragmentary 
character. 

Mr. Sauvdbrs's book, Whman, Love, and 
Marriage (G. W. Carieton and Co.), is a curi- 
ous specimen of mosaic-work. Quotation marks 
are as plentiful as commas, and we are as much 
charmed with the skillful combination of the nu- 
merous and well-selected passages fitnn authora 
of almost every age and nation as with the 
thoughts themselves. Like an India shawl, the 
great pattern is made up of many small and 
daintily wrought bits. And it is no mere col- 
lection of mawkish sentiments. It uttere a dear 
and vigorous protest against the immoralities 
which threaten domestic peace — a protest all 
the stronger because it is not a solo, but the 
harmonious burst of an orchestra, which Mr. 
Sannders skillfully and gracefully conducts. 
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BUMMABT OF 8CIENTIFIC PROGRES& 

THE Astronomical Record for March inclades 
the death of two very eminent astronomers 
of Europe. On the Inst daj of the month, at 
Gotha, passed away P. A. Hansen, at the age 
of eighty-two— a man of rare vigor of body and 
mind, and who has exerted a strong inflaence 
on the development of astronomy. His greatest 
works, those relating to the movements of the 
moon, the perturbations of the planets, and to 
geodesy, will ever hold the first rank. His liter- 
ary activity began in 1822, and continued nnin- 
termittent to the last week of his life. On the 
14th of March died J. H. Mildler, at Hanover, 
at the age of eighty. Mildler will be long re- 
membered by his excellent map of the moon, 
executed some forty years ago, yet still the stand- 
ard, although the unpublished one of Schmidt 
probably surpasses it in its elaboration of some 
details. Madler retired from the directorsliip of 
the observatory at Dorpat in 1807. The death 
of Quetelet, at Brussels, on the 17th of February, 
at the age of seventy-eight, should also here be 
mention^. Astronomy, meteorology, and sta- 
tistical science have been equally cultivated by 
him, but it is in the latter that he appears as a 
great discoverer, ond laid the foundations of the 
social and political sciences upon a sure basis of 
induction from actual observation. We pass by 
a step from the consideration of the life of each 
scientist to the study of the progress of that 
knowledge to which each indiTidual life serves 
to contribute its mite. No finer illustration of 
this can be found than in the two volumes just 
published of Todhunter's Histoiy of Afaihetkat- 
teal Theoriet of Attraction^ which present an in- 
valuable mine of historical and scientific knowl- 
edge to those interested in the development of 
all the exact sciences since the days of Sir Isaac 
Newton. American astronomers will be pained 
to learn of the resignation of Dr. Francis Briin- 
now. Astronomer Koyal of Ireland, and director 
of the observatory at Dunsink, where he has very 
successfully conducted numerous researches into 
the paralU&x of the fixed stars. Dr. BrUnnow 
>va8, in 1857, the first astronomer of the observ- 
atory of the university at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A recently published lecture by Lockyer on ce- 
lestial chemistry presents in a veiy clear manner 
the resulu of his kborious investigations in ref- 
erence to the constitution of the heavenly bodies. 
He finds that the distinguishing characteristics 
of the spectra of the simple and compound bodies 
can be very clearly defined, ond that Uiey must 
be most closely studied if we would hope by spec- 
troscopy to arrive at precise knowledge in rela- 
tion to the temperature and constitution of the 
nebulsB and stars. 

Mr. Ranyard, at the March meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, hos called attention 
to the fact that on the natives of the photo- 
graphs of the solar eclipse of December 1 2, 1 871 , 
as taken at Octacamfind and another station 120 
miles distant, tliere appears a minute partially 
transparent spot about nine minutes distant from 
the eastern limb of the sun, and in each photo- 
graph occupying ideniicnlly the same phice with 
regard to the dark details of the corona. The 
occurrence of this 9pot on all the negatives is 



considered to show that it was oertaioly due to 
the presence between the earth and sun of a semi- 
transparent body, such as the nucleus of a comet. 

Father Secchi, of Rome, states in a letter to 
the Paris Academy of Science that be has com- 
pared the sohir radiation with that of the electric 
are from a battery of fifty Bunten*s elements, 
and concludes tliat the heat at the sor&ce of the 
sun is at least 280,000, and perhapt 800,000, de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. 

Professor Airy announces that at Greenwidi 
Observatory over two hundred photographs of 
the sun*s disk have been taken since the discon* 
tinuance of the Kew Observatonr, and that the 
series will be maintained as mr as possible. 
Among these he notices that two spots have beea 
photographed on the very limb of tlie sun, where 
they have appeared as notches. 

Professor Bfain, of Oxford Observatory, states 
that three-fourths of Sir John Herschel's general 
catalogue of double stars are already reviMd and 
printed. The completion of this, the great post- 
humous work of tlie distinguished astronomer, 
is confidently expected within a few months, and 
certainly no work could bo more acceptable to 
the professional and the amateur observer. We 
presume that the publication of the similar work 
by Mr. Bumliam, of Chicago, will not be con- 
summated until after the appearance of Her- 
schel's catalogue. 

It is announced that Professor Schmidt, of 
Athens, has completed the compiUtion of a map 
of the moon*s surface two motera in diameter, 
and of wonderful fineness of detail, lliis is tlie 
end of a work that has been continued daring a 
large portion of the past thirty-seven years, and 
it is suggested that as Athens is too poor to 
provide for the full publication of so important a 
work, it should be undertaken by a subscription 
among astronomers. The literature relating to 
the moon has been enriched by the beantifal 
work of Messrs. Nasmy th and Carpenter. 

The discovery of a new asteroid is generally 
announced in each of our monthly reviews of the 
progress of astronomy, and this time the honor 
belongs to Palisa of Beriin, who has discovered 
the li^ number 185, as announced by a Smith- 
sonian telegram of March 19. 

The Royal Astronomical Society has received 
fh>m the widoiv of John lliompson a manuscript 
table of the logarithms of all numbere Dp to 
120,000 computed to twelve places of decimala 
by her husband. It is expected that these wUl 
form a valuable check upon the accuracy of tlie 
hirger logarithmic tables now in use, and that ther 
will be specially valuable should a new edition 
of any of these be printed. 

The preparations for the transit of Vonns con- 
tinue to be busily made. Our government has 
secured the valuable services of Dr. Henry Dra- 
per to supervise the details of the photographic 
parties, and we learn that he urges, as did llan- 
sen a few weeks before his death, that the da- 
gnerreotjrpe process be employed. It seems to 
be decided that the spectroscopic method of ob- 
serration will bo specially tried by the Italian 
and French observers. 

In Mtttorology we notice a commimication \>y 
VL H. Scott, the director of the London Meteor- 
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ological Office, who gives the result of somelit- 
tempts to establish a relation between the velocity 
of the wind and its force or pressure. He finds 
the scale given by Schott of Washington to 
agree very closely with his own, and proposes for 
general adoption the Beaufort scale of twelve 
grades of wind, with their titles, and supplement- 
ed by adding the corresponding velocities de- 
doced by himself. The velocity corresponding to 
the twelfth grade, or the most violent harricaue, 
lie pnts at ninety or more miles per hour. 

Mnhry, in his latest contribution to orogmphic 
meteorology, concludes that at the equator, and 
perhaps over Uie whole earth, there is a stratum 
of air in the state of almost or quite complete 
saturation at a distance above the earth's sur&ce. 

From two recent articles by Hann on the re- 
duction to sea-level of the observed atmospheric 
pressure we conclude that for the daily use of 
the practical meteorologist in the prediction of 
the weather such a reduction is at present im- 
possible for stations as high as fifteen hundred 
feet without introducing a very large percentage 
of error, but monthly and annual means can be 
reduced for general climatological purposos. 

Osnaghi, the meteorologist of the Austrian 
governmental system of weather predictions, de> 
scribes an automatic self-registering weighing 
evapometer and rain-gauge, by which he hopes 
to obviate some of the hindenmces to the ob- 
servation of these highly important meteorolog- 
ical elements. 

We include in our meteorological section a 
notice of a self-registering thermometer that, 
though invented by Messrs. Negretti and Zam- 
bra for use in obtaining deep-sea temperatures, 
will yet doubtless find numerous applications in 
meteorology. This self-registering thermometer 
contains nothing but mercury — neither alcohol, 
air, nor indices ; it is by upsetting the instrument 
at a particular moment in a particular spot that 
we obtain, by the displacement of the mercury 
then in the indicating column, a means of pre- 
serving the record of the temperature, so that it 
may be subsequently read ofi^ at leisure. In this 
connection it should be added that it has recent. 
]y been abundantly established that to Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra is due the invention of the 
so-called Casella- Miller thermometer, now so 
much used in deep-sea soundings. 

llie Meteorological Committee of the London 
Board of Trade Iwgan on the 15th of the month 
to re-introduce the Fitzrov storm-warning signals 
that have been so long disused. The new sig- 
nals are so arranged as to show the direction of 
the approaching gale, and in this respect will 
prove a very great improvement over those used 
m all other countries. It is stated that the di- 
rection of the wind may be foreU^ much more 
reliably than the force can be. 

To the slight earthquakes of those portions of 
the United States where such phenomena are not 
uncommon we have to add the unwonted activ- 
ity in the AppaUichinn range, as shown by the 
occurrence of over sixty slight shocks during the 
latter half of March. These seem to emanate 
from the region of the so-called Bald Mountain 
of North Carolina. 

In a very excellent work by Angus Ross, of 
Halifax, there appears an attempt to arrive at 
some of the laws that have controlled the forma- 
tion of the mountain chains of the earth. He 



asserts that a careful examination shows that 
these chains are arranged in parallel lines along 
certain belts or zones which girdle the earth in 
great circles, and each cone having for its medial 
line or axis a line of volcanoes. 

Professor Thnrston announces that iron and 
steel, if strained beyond the limit of elasticity, 
and left under the action of the disturbing force 
which has been found just capable of equilibra- 
ting their power of resistance, gain resisting pow- 
er to a degree which has a limit in amount ap- 
proximating closely, if not coinciding with, the 
ultimate resistance of the materiaL 

In Inorganic Ckemittry several papers worth 
noting have been published. Some of the rarer 
metab have attracted special attention, Atterberg 
paving continued his investigations among the 
glucinum compounds, while Cleve has been 
studying thorium. Cleve especially has obtain- 
ed good results. He describes many compounds 
of this rare metal, redetermines its atomic 
weight, which he gives as 234, proves it to be 
tetratomic, and shows that it is not isomor- 
phous with any other element. 

Two papers regarding meteorites have appear- 
ed quite recently. One, by Lawrence Smith, de- 
scribes the mass of iron which was found buried 
in the soil in Howard County, Indiana, in 1862. 
It contained 87.02 per cent, of iron and 12.29 
of nickel, with minute quantities of cobalt, phos- 
phorus, and copper. No signs of any Widmann- 
stftttian figures could be found in it. The other 
paper, by Apjohn, treats of the meteoric stone 
which fell at Adare, in the county of Limerick, 
Ireland, in 1810. In this stone small traces of 
vanadium were detected. This rare substance 
had been found by Apjohn in many trap rocks, 
and the chemical similarity of the meteorite to 
these led him to look for the vanadium befoi^e- 
hand. 

Ritter has re-examined the so-called ** black 
phosphorus," long supposed to be an allotropic 
modification of the element, and found it to be 
really a compound of phosphorus with arsenic. 

Handfield Morton has published a paper upon 
the silicon in cast iron. He regards it as being 
combined to form iron silicide, and does not 
think *t occurs in the metal mechanically mixed. 

Ekx^trical action in the induction tube contin- 
ues to be much studied. By the action of elec- 
tricity upon mixture of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide Brodie has performed the svnthesis of 
formic aldehyde. Details are promised to ap- 
pear in the future. And Messrs. P. and A. 
Th^aud, submitting acetylene gas to the elec- 
trical effluriuro, have obtained a remarkable 
white solid baring the saine elementaiy compo- 
sition as the gas, and probably polymeric with it. 
They also obtained a liquid modification (poly- 
mer?) of acetylene. 

In the department o(Minerahffy and Geology 
interesting announcements are made by Dr. Zit- 
tel in reference to the geology of tlie Sahara. 
This gentleman is an associate of Dr. Gerhard 
Rohlfs in his exploration of the Libyan Desert, 
and in the course of his hibors he has found rea- 
son to indorse the hypothesis of other geologists, 
to the eflect that the Sahara is an upheaved bed 
of an ancient sea or ocean. Lines of cliffii are 
still visible, marking the borders of this sea, and 
showing the unmistakable erosion occasioned by 
its waves. 
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Mr. A. W. Chase presents an accoant of the 
beach mining for gold in Northern California, 
the sands of that region being highly auriferous, 
and furnishing a profitable yielX The gold is 
thought to be derived principallj from the wear- 
ing away of the clifls lining the shore, the mate- 
rial being restratified on the beach. 

Dr. Gabb announces that the gold-bearing de- 
posits of Central America, or at least those of 
Costa Bica, are of tertiary and probably of mi- 
ocene age, and not Silurian, as maintained by 
Murchison. 

A paper by Professor J. P. Cooke, Jun., on 
vermicalite constitutes a valuable addition to 
mineralogical science, and, like that on conm- 
dum by Professor Genth, is one of the. most ex- 
haustive mineralogical papers of the day.. ^ 

A new mineral from Norway has Utely been 
described by Von Kobell, under the name of 
tschermakite. 

To the other features of the American Centen- 
nial Exhibition is to be added the exhibition of 
a collection illustrating the mineralogy, the met- 
allurgy, and the economical geology of the United 
States, and a committee has been appointed to 
take this subject in charge. Under the auspices 
of such men as Professor Raymond, Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt, Professor Newberry, Professor 
Leslie, and others, ^ve may be sure of a satisfac- 
tonr presentation of the subject. 

In Geography we have nothing particularly 
startling since the confirmation of the death of 
Dr. Livingstone. His remains reached England 
April 15, and on the 18Ui the funeral services 
were held in \Vestmin8ter Abbey. 

The explorations now on ftiot in Africa are 
not meeting with much success, owing to the in- 
hospitable nature of the climate, and other causes. 
The Livingstone search expedition via Zanzibar, 
under Lieutenant Cameron, has been much bro- 
ken down, and its efforts are now to be devoted 
to securing the papers left by Dr. Livingstone at 
Ujiji. The Grandy expedition, by way of the 
Congo, at latest advices had also been interrupt- 
ed, in consequence of the death of the hu^r 
part of its members. The exploration of Rohlfii 
in the Libyan Desert appears to be moving along 
satisfactorily. It had reached the oasis of Do- 
chel, in the Sahara, with its pop\iIation of 10,000 
inhabitants, and at latest reports had started out 
to another oasis fifty miles distant. 

The hydrographic surveys of the British mc- 
pedition in Eastern Africa are continued in two 
vessels. These, however, are not provided with 
specialists and apparatus for prosecuting biolog- 
ical researches, as should be the ease. 

A recent exploration of the Uang-kiang, by the 
Abb^ David, proves it to be a river of great val- 
ue and of much importance in the internal trade 
of China— much more so than had been sup- 
posed. The exploration by the Bussian goven^ 
ment of the river Oxus from recent annouace- 
ments is supposed to be under way. This will 
embrace many hundreds of persons, and is in- 
tended to open up trade in that region, as also 
to secure an accurate knowledge of. the geography 
and natural history of the country. 

At the latest advices the Ckalhnger had 
reached Melbourne from the Cape of Good Hope, 
having touched at Kerguelen's Land, McDon- 
alds Island, etc, and penetrated in the antarctic 
region to the latitude of 66^°. 



Prom present indications there will be no aro- 
tio exploration during the current year on the 
part of the British government, the effwrts of 
those interested in bringing about this result hav- 
ing been fruitless. It is, however, hoped that 
1875 will wimess the exeeution of this desirable 
labor. 

The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of 
Paris contains a map and oommenoement of the 
narrative of the explorations of Mr. Alphonse 
Pinart in Alaska, the portion published referring 
more particularly to a journey to Atcha and to 
Kodick, resulting in the discovery of a bay called 
Pinart's Bay, on the south side of the peninsnk 
of Aliaska. 

Professor Orton, as already announced, has re- 
turned from his expedition in South AnericOy 
and has brought back laiige collections in nataiml 
histovy and ethnology, upon which be will report 
in due season. 

Under the head of Microscopical Reaearch we 
make reference to the annual address of the prea- 
ident of the Boyal Microscopical Society, Charlee 
Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., in the March Dumber of 
the MonihUf Micro$oopiaal Joumaly which pre- 
sents few topics of interest. The aspirations of 
the society, now that it rejoices in the royal pre- 
fix, to have rooms allotted to it by the govern- 
ment in Burlington House, like the other royal 
societies, have not yet been gratified. The presi- 
dent calls attention to Dr. Pritchard*8 paper, in 
the April (1878) number of the JoumaL, on the 
structure and functions of the rods of the coch- 
lea in man and other mammals. The cochlea 
may be considered as a tube spirally convoluted 
upon itself, and, the axis of the whori being con- 
sidered as vertical, divided horizontally into two 
portions by a thin phite, partly bone, partly mem- 
brane, the latter consisting of an immense num- 
ber of fibres, on which rest the outer ends of the 
rods of the cochlea (** rods of Corti"), their inner 
ends resting on the bony portion of the spiral 
lamina. They are in double series, jointed to- 
gether at an angle, and some five thoosand in 
number ; and the nerves of the cochlea are equal- 
ly numerous, supplying probably a fibre to each 
rod. The vibrations are caught and collected 
by the auricle, and transmitted to the drum, and 
across the tvmpanic cavity to the internal ear by 
means of tbe chain of little bones. The direc- 
tion of the sound is probably determined by the 
semicircular canals, but to distinguish the note 
it must pass on to the coclilea. There is a rod 
probably for each tone and semitone, and even 
for more minute divisions, so that the cochlea 
represents a finely constructed musical instru- 
ment, similar to a harp, the strings being repre- 
sented by the rods ; and just as, in the case of 
two harps tuned in unison, the sound produced 
by one will set in motion the corresponding 
string of the other, and cause it te vibrate and 
emit the same sound, so will a sound of any par- 
ticular pitch be specially impressed upon some 
particular rod, and thence through the nerve 
fibres to the brain. The idea of a special rod 
thus tuned to each sound is ingenious, and if 
true, readily explains the difference of suscepti- 
bility of different ears in appreciating sounds. 

The daims of Dr. Piggot with r^ard to the 
* * Aplanatic Searcher*' are summarily disposed of 
by Mr. Brooke. 

At the Vienna Exposition neither American 
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nor English objeettves were exhibited for compe- 
tidoB. Of the foreign competitors the first rank 
was flflsiipied to Hartnaek, Gnndlnob and Nobert 
doeely following. Probably M. GundUch's ob- 
jectires made in this coantry are snperior to 
thoee shown in the Exposition. 

A new contrirance for preventing a drop of 
fluid under examination from evaporating is de- 
•cribed by Messrs. Dalhnger and Dnrsdale in the 
March number of the Mmithijf Microscopical 
Jcmmal, It appears to be somewhat complex, 
and as not possessing advantages over other well- 
known contrivances for the same purpose of a 
Ampler kind. But their papers on the * ^ Life His- 
tory of Monads,*' published in the last four num- 
bers of the Jommaiy are wor^y of careful perusal, 
and prove them to be competent and trustworthy 
obsoireTs. Their researches show, as they think, 
^' that the assumption that the germs of putre- 
factive organisms must perish in the same con- 
ditieos that destroy the parents is erroneous.'* 
SeientiftoallT we can see no reason why the bac- 
teria should be hdd to be more likely to grow 
spontaneously than any other of the less minute 
fbrms whose life history our present appliances 
enable us to work out. 

In the department of Zooh^ we hare an 
elaborate presentation of the views of Professor 
Hickel in reference to the genesis of animal 
life on this globe. In his opinion all fbrms 
above tlie protozoa, and, of course, including the 
vertebrates, are the result of a gradual evolution 
from a primitive form, which he calls a Cfastraoy 
eonsisting of a simple sac, with an outer and in- 
ner layer, in which food was received and con- 
sumed. 

Dr. Oreef gives further details in reference to 
his new amaboid animal, which he at first called 
PelobiuSy but which he now names Pelom^xa. 
This is a gelatinous object of varying magni- 
tude, growing in the fVesh-waters near Ma^le- 
burg and elsewhere. 

Professor M'Cready, of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, has presented a paper to the 
Boston Society of Natural History upon the food 
of the oyster and upon a new parasite of the ovs- 
ter — a valmtble contribution to the history of this 
animal. 

An article on the reproduction of the SHuridm 
of India calls attention to the fact that in certain 
genera the eggs are very few in number — from 
six to fourteen only — but of large siie, and that 
these are hekl in the mouth of the parent until 
hatched out. This has been well established in 
reference to certain South American species also, 
the eggs in some cases being three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter. 

Tlie discovery of the fossil tooth of the Cera- 
todu$ in Queenshind by Dr. Kreft has an inter- 
esting bearing upon the occurrence of this genus 
dsewhere as a fossil, and its existence as a liv- 
ing form in Australia. 

Mr. Garrard has published a new classifica- 
tion of birds, based upon certain peculiarities of 
the mnscuUir system, which he insists are quite 
as suitable in this connection as the palatine 
bones, the blood-vessels, and other bases of defi- 
nition. 

Professor Msrsh has presented an interesting 
contribution to natural history in a paper upon 
the genesis of the horse, as based upon his own 
obsmatSoBS in the Kecky Mountains. He finds 



the sequence unbroken through six or eight forms, 
and in sucoBeding geological ages fix>m the eo- 
cene Orohippu* <k>wn to the JSquus of the mod- 
em epoch. 

A recent list by Dr. GnadUch of the mam- 
mals of Cuba invites renewed attention to tlie 
remarkable paucity of species in that island. Of 
twenty-four kinds enumerated nineteen are bats, 
the remainder being made up of one Solenodon 
(an insectivorons mammal), three species of Car 
promya (porcupine-like rodents), and one man- 
atee. 

We should not omit to mention the announce- 
ment by Mr. Harger of the occurrence of a new 
genus of fossil spider in the coal measures of 
Illinois, named by him ArtkrohfcoBa antiqua. 

In Botanf we record the appearance in the 
American ffainraHst of a series of articles by 
Dr. C. Q* Parry upon the phmts of Western Wy- 
oming, the result of his observations and collec- 
tions in that region last year, concluding with 
descriptions of fourteen :iew phenogamio species. 
The most interesting of these is a pretty dwarf 
Aquilegia, with one-flowered stems only two or 
three inches high. I1ie botany of the Bocky 
Mountains has now become qmte weU known, 
and its study will be greatly facilitated to the 
amateur botanist by the recent synopsis of the 
flora of Colorado, prepared by Professor T. C. 
Porter and Dr. J. M. Coulter, and published by 
the Department of the Interior in connection 
with the reports of Hayden's surveys. In this 
descriptions are given of all the genera and spe- 
cies which are not found east of the Mississippi 
(including a few new species), the plan being 
lliat of Watson in his flora of Nevada and Utah 
(Clarence King's Beports, Vol. V.), from which 
also much of the mateiial is taken. 

Dr. Wenzig has completed in Linn€ea a re- 
vision of the suborder Pomarice^ in which he 
changes mnc^ of the familiar nomenclature of 
our botanical manuals, substituting the generic 
name Mespilui for Orat<effuSy and forming a new 
genus (Phahcros) for the common Washington 
thorn (C. ccrdata)^ and recognising five Ameri- 
can species of the June-beny {AmeUinckier cama* 
dentis). Dr. Begel, of 8t. Petersburg, has like- 
wise revised the genus Viti$, referring the north- 
em frost-grape and the southern muscadine to 
the same species, and uniting with tlie northem 
fox-grape all the different forms of the summer 
grape (F. €uiivalis). The treatment of the ge- 
nns Leapedtza by Dr. Maxiroowics in his study 
df the flora of Eastern Asia is more saiisfectory, 
but American botanists have no right to com- 
plain of the absurdities which may be committed 
by others in a field which they themselves should 
occupv. 

The attention of botanists bas of late been es- 
peciallv attracted to the investigation of the ap- 
parently voluntary movements of sensitive plants, 
in order to discover if possible the character of 
the ** sensitiveness" and of the organs concerned 
in it, and the means by which the movements 
are effected. The phemmiena attending the 
** fly-catching" of Dionaa, Droura, and Sarra' 
cenia, which have long been known simply as 
curious fects in nature, may afford a elew, it is 
thought, to some of the deeper mysteries of 
vegeuble life. 

Under the head of Rural Eeonomy we have to 
chronicle forther inouiries in reference to the 
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Phylloxera^ or grape-vine louse, the latest sug- 
gestion being that of the well-known entomolo- 
gist M^ndville, that it is not the cause of the dis- 
ease, but simply its accompaniment, and that the 
real disease is an enfeebled condition of the cir- 
culation, which allows the development of this 
parasite. This corresponds to one of the theo- 
ries in regard to the potato disease, which is gen- 
erally accompanied by an enormous multiplica- 
tion of the potato mite. 

Riegel of St. Petersbui^ announces that the 
common wine grape is a hybrid between two spe- 
cies found botl) in the Old and the New World. 

The potato disease continues to attract atten- 
tion in view of recent ravages, and the Koyal 
Agricultural Society of England has made a grant 
of money to Professor De Bary, of Strasbnrg, 
to enable him to continue his elaborate micro- 
scopic researches upon its development. 

Mr. Shirley Uibbard, of England, thinks that 
the potato disease, whatever be its actual cause, 
is developed mainly in seasons when extremes 
of heat and cold alternate, attended with excess- 
ive moisture, and suggests a method which has 
been very successful during a trial of several 
years. This consists in laying roof-shaped tiles 
along the ground in rows about four feet apart, 
and placing upon them the seed potatoes and 
covering them with tlie earth taken up between 
the ridges. As a result the moisture is drained 
off very rapidly, and a body of warm air which 
is imprisoned in the tile tends to equalize the 
temperature, and produce the condition necessary 
to proper growth. 

The subject of Fore»try has lately come up in 
Congress in connection with the proposition to 
appoint a commission to investigate the subject 
thoroughly, and report what measures are nec- 
essary for' the protection of the forests, not only 
with reference to the supply of timber, but also 
to the proper distribution of the rain-fall, and the 
avoidance on the one hand of excessive freshets, 
and on the other of extreme low stages of water. 
The movement was initiated by a memorial pre- 
sented to Congress on the part of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science by 
Mr. George B. Emerson and Dr. T. B. Hough. 

M. De la Blanch^re, of Paris, brings to notice 
a new and important branch of industry, con- 
sisting in the utilisation of the feathers of the 
poultry-yard, which have been generally thrown 
away. He finds that the long feathers of geese, 
ducks, turkeys, and chickens may be worked 
np to advantage in the production of a feather 
batting, or cloUi, by trimming off the fibrils of [ 
the longer feathers from the midrib, and their 
disintegration by shaking in a bag. When all 
the fibres are thus separated the material com- 
mands a ready sale at a good price for working 
np into blankets, cloth, etc. 

The subject of Fish-Culture is attracting in- 
creased attention both among individuals and the 
States. Since our last report several States have 
appointed commissioners for this purpose, among 
which we may mention MaiyUnd, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. A meeting of the Finh 
Commissioners of Now England was recently held 
at Boston for the purpose of deciding upon sys- 
tenmtic measures for the improvement of the 
fisheries of their respective States. 

New regulations in reference to the capture 
of the seals of the Pribylov Ishinds of the North 



Pacific have lately been made, these consisting 
in allowing the Secretary of the Treasury to de- 
cide what proportion may be taken in the two 
ishinds of St. Paul and St. George. The pre- 
vious law allowed the capture of 75,000 on one, 
and 25,000 on the other; but the proportion here- 
after will probably be 90,000 for one, and 10,000 
for the other. 

In the department of Engineering^ aside from 
a report of general progress upon the several 
more important works which nsually receive 
notice in our monthly record, there is little to 
communicate. 

The completion of the iron bridge over the 
Saco Kiver at Biddeford, Maine, atfords an ad- 
mirable example of the American system of 
building iron bridges — that of interchangeable 
parts and pin connections — as contrasted with 
the system of connection with rivets. The 
bridge was built by the PhoonixviUe Bridge 
Company, and completed ready for traffic with- 
in forty days from the date of the order, at wliicli 
time the iron lay in form of puddle bar. The 
bridge has three spans of 183 feet each and two 
spans of 100 feet each, and its cost was some- 
what under $40,000. 

The report of the commissioners appointed by 
the Secretary of War to inquire into the practi- 
cability of bridging the Detroit Biver declares 
that a tunnel is tlie only unobjectionable method 
of meeting the necessities of the case. The plaa 
of a bridge for winter use only, resting on pon- 
tons in the centre and piers at the sides, which 
could be removed so as to leave a clear opening 
of seven hundred feet during the season of iiii\i- 
gation, was also approved as offering no serious 
hinderance to navigation, though it would be only 
of use during five months of the year. 

The much -debated question of an Anglo- 
Fi-ench tunnel has assumed a new phase, in the 
form of a scheme to connect Great Britain and 
the Continent by means of a tunnel beneath the 
Channel, between Cape Grisnes and South Fore- 
land. To effect this proposition a company has 
been established by authority of the French gov- 
ernment, the council affirming the same, giving 
to it the designation of ** un projet d'utilit^ pab- 
lique.'* Whether this scheme will suffer the fate 
of its predecessors remains to be seen, althongh 
the recent constant agitation of the subject de- 
notes the existence of a wide-spread belief in its 
importance. 

The proposition to construct a railway which 
shall connect the Pacific Ocean with the valley 
of the Amazon is worthy of notice, since if con- 
summated it will prove to be another of the mar- 
vels of engineering skill of which this century 
can boast. This stupendous enterprise is now 
in course of being carried out, and the projectors 
are our own countrymen. So far as finished, 
since its beginning in 1870, the work has already 
cost about $33,000,000, and when completed it 
will probably cost as mnch more. To aflfbrd an 
adequate notion of the difficulties which have con- 
fronted the builders of a railway 1 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, it will suffice to say that to 
pass one single locality there were required tliirty 
bridges and viaducts 3000 feet in length, anil 
thirty-five tunnels 15,000 feet in length. One 
of its wonders is the great mduct, tlie highest 
in the world, .580 feet long and 800 feet high in 
the centre. The heights of the three iron plUan 
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which sappcrt it are respectively 166, 188, and 
253 feet. A force of from 8000 to 1 2,000 labor- 
ers is employed apon it day and night. 

The recent launch, at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
of the colossal iron steam-ship City of Peking is 
an event which should aiford a source of con- 
gratulation to all who feel interested in the prog- 
ress of American manufactures. The vessel is 
entirely of iron, and, except the Great Kastarn^ 
her carrying capacity is greater than that of any 
ship afloat. She is built throughout of American 
materials, and is designed for the fleet of the 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company. The follow- 
ing data give her principal dimensions : 

Length over All, in feet 4S8 

Breadth of beam ** 48 

Depth of bold *' ^H 

Tons burden 6000 

With the launching of this masterpiece of con- 
struction the success of the iron ship-building 
industry on the Delaware must bo acknowledged 
as complete. Within two years no less than 
seventeen iron vessels have been completed at 
Chester alone, and this fact, taken in connection 
with the development of this industry at other 
points on the Delaware, notably at Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, indicates a condition of pros- 
perity that is highly gratifying. 

The statistics of our iron exports exhibit sev- 
eral pointo of a very favorable nature. The ex- 
port of manufactured articles of American iron 
appears to be on the increase despite the stagna- 
tion of many branches of trade. In 1 878 the 
export of our car wheeb reached the number of 
7515, having nearly doubled itself over the fig- 
ures of the preceding year. The following fig- 
ares exhibit the value of our exporu of the more 
important articles of iron manufacture for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1878: Machinery, 
$3,120,984; locomotives, $952,655; nails and 
spikes, $356,990 ; steam-boilers, $232,546 ; cast- 
ings, $159,234; rails, 104,054; stoves, $115,792; 
stationary engines, $111,507; general iron man- 
ufactures, $3,262,170; edge-tools, $846,452; 
fire-arms, $1,181,869; and general manufac- 
tures of steel, $297,541. 

The exports from Great Britain to the United 
States daring the same period show a material 
decrease. 

The following figures have just been published 
by the Pottsville Miners* Journal^ showing the 
consumption of coal in the United States during 
the year 1873 : 

ADthrtclte sent to market 19,686,178 

** coDsamed hi coal regions 8,843,000 

Total production of anthracite tt,888,178 

" " bitaminoos M,015.T84 

Total 44,848,wa 

These figures show an increase of upward of 
100 per cent in the production of coal in the 
United States within the last ten years, and if 
the same ratio of increase should continue for 
the coming decade, the production in 1883 
would reach 90,000,000 tons. 

In connection with the subject of coal, it ap- 
pears that dnring the past month disastrous fires 
have been raging in the Wilkesbarre mines, 
which necessitated the abandonment of one or 
more mines, and seriously imperils one of the 
most valnable possessions of the lately formed 
Wilkesbarre and Lehigh Coal Company. 



Of mechanical' novelties, aside from the es- 
tablishment of the Phosphor-bronze Company 
in Pittsburg, and the fiict that it is at present 
filling large orders for various railway companies, 
machinists, and others, the only novelty we may 
present is the curious discovery of Mr.Gnstavus 
Ames, that by revolving an emery wheel at high 
velocity in contact with, but barely touching, a 
steel surface, the latter also being given a slow 
lateral or rotary motion, the surface of the steel 
is rendered extremely hard — so hard, indeed, 
io the instance which he related that neither 
cold-chisel nor prick-punch could perceptibly af- 
fect it, and a new file would slip over it without 
making a scratch. The hardening penetrated to 
the depth of one-sixteenth of an inch. The ob- 
servation in question may prove to be of great 
practical value. 

In Technology we have to notice that the Blair 
process of making iron and steel, which is now in 
operation on a large scale in Pittsburg, was the 
subject of a recent paper before the American 
Society of Mining Engineers. Its essential feat- 
ures consist in the production of an iron sponge, 
which is melted down in a bath of cast iron, and 
so treated that it shall result in ingots of any de- 
sired degree of carburization. 

The trustees of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, at the suggestion of Professor B. U. 
Thurston, propose to found in connection with 
the institution a laboratory for technical re- 
search, or a testing hiboratory in which research- 
es of a practical baring upon the arts and manu- 
factures shall be conducted — such, for example, 
as the determination of the strength of materials 
for construction, of the value of fuels, lubri- 
cants, etc 

Under the head of Technology and Dome$tie 
Econonuf we have an improvement in the auto- 
matic system of gas-lighting by Professor Klin- 
kerfues, in the method of nickel-phiting by Mar- 
tin and DeUimotte, the use of sulphite of soda in 
distillation, the use of charcoal instead of lime 
in removing hair from hides, etc. 

Under the head of Miscellaneoiu News we may 
refer to the honors extended to Professor New- 
comb, of the Washington Observatory, by for- 
eign institutions, namely, in the decree of the 
Gold Medal by the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London, and his election as corresponding 
member to the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
Admiral Charles Henry Davis has succeeded 
Admiral Sands in the chai^ge of the National 
Observatory — a position which he occupied sev- 
eral years ago, and left for sea duty. Professor 
, U. Alleyne Nicholson, a well-known biologist, 
I who has for some yeara had a professorship 
' of zoology at the University of Toronto, has 
been transferred to Dublin, and in a similar ca- 
pacity. 

Scientific meetings are already announced for 
the coming summer, among them that of the So- 
cial Science Association of New York on the 
26th of May. Although not coming under this 
category, yet of great interest, is the intended 
celebration, with suitable ceremonies, on the 2d 
of August next in Iceland of the thousandth an- 
niversary of the discovery of the island. It is 
proposed to make this an occasion of a contribn- 
tion of books by various learned institutions in 
the United States, the Smithsonian Institution, 
Yale College, Cornell University, etc., having ex- 
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pressed their readiness to fomard anj thing that 
may be placed in their charge for the purpose. 

The deaths since oar last report have been 
numeroas, and among them we have to refer to 
that of Professor Max Schaltxe, of Bonn, an 
eminent botanist and micro8co|H8t ; Dr. Legros 
and F. Papillon, in Paris; Miaoi, the Italian 
geographer; Professor Quetelet, Qf Bmssels; 
Mr. Jules Bonrcier, the French specialist in hum- 
ming-birds ; Sir Francis Pettit Smith, the alleged 
discoverer of the screw-propeller ; Mr. Stephen 
Harris, a mining engineer of Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania ; and iiev. John Bachman, a naturalist, 
and associate with Mr. Audubon in many of his 
scientific papers. 

ON THE PSfilODIGITT OF CUMATflS ON THE 
EABTH. 

The question whether there are any other reg- 
ular periods than the daily and annual in mete- 
orology has, as is well known, attracted great 
attention of late years in connection with the 
supposed discovery of an eleven-^ear period coin- 
ciding with the increase and diminution of the 
solar spots. Such a period has been argued from 
observations of temperature, terrestrial magnet- 
ism, auroras, atmospheric electricity, and, finnl- 
ly, Uie recurrenee of cyclones in the Indian Ocean. 
The most extended labor on this subject is, how- 
ever, that of Dr. Kopper, of the Phyncal Observa- 
tory of St Petersburg, who has, with great labor, 
combined together an immense mass of observa- 
tions of the temperature in order to establish his 
conclusions upon irrefragable bases. In his opin- 
ion, in which doubtless all coincide, it is absolute- 
ly necessary that observations should be gathered 
together from all regions of the world, and that 
our conclusions be not based upon a single se- 
ries made at any station, or over any country. 
There seem to have been no observations of tem- 
perature made in anv portion of the worid that 
have not been used hy him, so that his conclu- 
sion may be said to embody all that can be de- 
duced fix>m the present state of observational 
meteorology. Arranging the stations according 
to meteorological zones, the tropics and sub- 
tropics, the warmer temperate zone, the colder 
temperate zone, and the cold zone, he throws the 
mean temperature for each year and each zone 
into the graphic form of a curve, which can then 
be directly compared at a glance with the curve 
of sun-spots as deduced by Wolf from all known 
observations of the sun. At the very first one 
is struck with the great agreement of these curves. 
In the torrid zone the maximum of heat occurs 
from six months to eighteen months before the 



spot maximum. To the nonh of the tropics the 
maximum of temperature occurs still later than 
the minimum of spots, being retarded even as 
much as three years. The reguhirity and mag- 
nitude of the vaiiations of temperature are most 
beautifully displayed within the tropics, and di- 
minish as ^ve proceed thence toward ^e poles. 
The length of the period between the maximum 
temperature varies, as also does that of the sun*s 
spots, so that, as the interval between the min- 
imum and maximum of spots is almost always 
shorter than the interval between the maximum 
and minimum, so does the tetnperatnre follow a 
precisely corresponding change. The parallel- 
ism in tlie series of numbers is so groat that 
there no longer remains the slightest chance of 
a mere accidental coincidence between these ap- 
parently independent variations. The two phe- 
nomena evidently are connected, but in what 
manner can not at present be determined. Only 
this is clear, that the sun*s spots do not directly, 
through the darkened portion of the sun's disk, 
act like an eclipse, leaving the remaining portion 
of the sun's disk to shine upon the earth with 
undiminished intensity, for were this the case, 
since the temperature on the earth's surface is a 
sunnmation of the total radiation fh>m the sun, 
it would follow that the variation in the temper- 
ature would necessarily follow later than its 
cause^ — that is to soy, the minimum temperature 
on the earth should', to a certain extent, follow 
the maximum number of sun-spots. The con- 
trary, however, is the case, the number of sun- 
spots attaining its maximum after the correspond- 
ing maximum of temperature in the tropics, and 
it appears to the author most likely that the tem- 
perature of the sun's surface, from some unknown 
cause, is highest one or two years before the min- 
imum of the solar spots. Hegarding these spots 
as comparatively cold matter slowly melting away 
on the glowing surface of the sun, he remarks that 
it can not be surprising that the spots should oc- 
cupy so great a time to coiri))letely melt when we 
consider their immense dimensions. He, how- 
ever, finds no explanation of the remarkable fact 
that the retardation of the temperature on the 
earth's surface, with respect to the sun's spots, 
is greater near the poles than at the tropics, on- 
less it have to do with the phenomena of the 
moisture in the atmosphere. To this subject, 
therefore, he proposes to direct attention. In 
conclusion, as the result of his studies into the 
appearance of extremely hot and cold years, he 
states that, according to the data now before 
him, there is reason to expect a very cold year, 
in 1875, in Kurope. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR Record is closed on the 22d of April— 
The United States Senate, April 6, passed, 
by a vote of 29 to 24^ a bill *' to fix the amount 
of United States notes and the circulation of na- 
tional banks." The Hoose passed the same, bv 
a vote of 140 to 102, April 14. The following 
is the text of the bill: 

Section 1 provides that ^e maxlmnm amount of 
United SUtes notes Is hersbgr fixed at «400,000,000k 



Sectton f provides thst $I6,0(ML000 In notes for drc»- 
IfttiOD. in addition to each circniatton now allowed by 
law, shall be issued to natiooal banking aaMKlations 
now organised, and which may be organused hereafter, 
and such Increased circulation shall be distributed 
among the several States as provided in section 1 of the 
act entitled "An act to provide for the redemption of 
the three per centnm temporary loan certificates, and 
for an Increase of national bank notes," approved July 
IS, 1870. And each natiooal banking association now 
orsaniised, or hereafter to be organlied, shall keep and 
maintain, as a part of Its reserve required by law, one- 
fourth part of the coin received by it as mteitat on 
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bonds of th« United SUtea deposited as secoritj for 
dxcalsting notes or government deposits, and that 
bereafter only one-fonrtb of the resenre now pre- 
BcKbed hj law for national banking associations ehall 
eonaist of balanees dco to sn sasodation. available 
for tbe redemption of its circolsting notes, from ssso- 
ciatloos In the cities of redemption, and npon which 
balanftf* no interest shall be paid. 

The President vetoed the bill April 22. 
The Honse, also, April 14, passisd a currency 
btU, with the following provisions : 

Section 1 provides thst section 81 of the National 
Cnrrency Act be so amended that the amoont of moni^ 
the banks are reqnired to keep on hand shall be deter- 
mined by tlie amount of deposits, and that they shall 
noC hereafter be reqnired to keep on band any money 
whatever by reason of the amoont of their reqwctive 
drcnlatlonai 

Seetloo t repeals section n of the said act, and the 
several amendments thereto, so far ss they restrict the 
amount of notes for circulation. It also repeals the 
second proviso in section 1 of the act to provide for 
the redemption of the three per cent temponiTT loan 
•ertiflcatea, and the amendment to tiie Nwonal Cur- 
rency Act, approved Bfarch 8, 186& Section 81 of the 
original act k re-enacted. 

Action 8 requires esch nationsl bank to keep on 
deposit In the Treasury of the United States in lawful 
money e ^um equal to five per cent of its circulation, 
to be held and used only for the redemption of such 
drcnlation, and when such circulatlog notes shall be 
presented for redemption in sums of 81000, or sny 
multiple thereof, to the Tressorer or any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United Ststes, the same shall be re- 
deemed in United States notesi All notes so redeemed 
shall be charecd by the Comptroller of the Currency 
lo the respbctlve saeociations issuing the same, and he 
slkall notify them severallv on the first day of each 
month, or oftener, at his discretion, of the ambunt of 
such redemption, whereupon each association so noti- 
fied shall forthwith deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States a sum in United States notes equal to 
the amount of its circulatiog notes so redeemoo. And 
when each redemption shall hsve been so reimburBed, 
the drcolating notes so redeemed, or if worn, muti- 
isted, or defaced, new notes instead, shall be forward- 
ed to the respective assocUitions, provided that each of 
isli ssBodsttons shsU reimburse to the Tressury the 
eosta of redemption and of supplying new notes in 
place of those redeemed; and the associations here- 
sfter oisaniaed ahall also severally reimburse to the 
TreasBTT the costs of ensraving and printing their 
ditnlatfag notes; and provided further that the entire 
aaoent of United States notes outstanding and in 
^i.^i.»«^ .# .«. ^^ H«- -1,^1 „ot exceed the sum 
ars now authoriaed by 

bank desiring to with- 
whole or in part may, 
ney. In sums of not less 
er of the United Ststes. 
»unt of bonds deposited 
I, snd he shsll redeem, 
of the circulating notes 
lount issued upon such 

SecUoo 5 provides that sections 81 and 88 of the said 
set be smended by reqoiring that each of the said aceo- 
datk>na shall keep its lawful money reserves within its 
own 'vanlta, at the place vrhera iU operatlona of dis- 
eoont and deposits are carried on ; and all the provls- 
kns of the said sections requiring or permitting any 
of the ssid sfsodations to keep any portion of Its law- 
ful naooer reaervea elsewhere than In its own vaulta, 
or requiring or nennltting the redemption of its dr- 
calatlng notes elsewhere than at its own counter, ex- 
cmt ss provided for in this act, are hereby repealed. 

Section • provides that upon all circulating notes 
bsrelof ore Issaed, or hereafter to be issued, whenever 
the same shall come into the Treasury in psyment or 
deposit for redemption or otherwise, there shsll be 
pOBlsd* under such rules and regulations ss the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe, the chsrter num- 
bers of the sssociationa by which they are severally 



The House, BCarch 26, pessed the bill to regn- 
laletha coramerce by railroad among the sevml 
Slaftea. The rote stood 121 to 116. The esMn- 
ikl fiMtore of the bill is the institntion of a Boerd 
of Commissioners (representing the nine judicial 
Toe XUX-Na 888.-10 



districts), who are, after investigation, to prepare 
for the owners and operators of inter-Sute lines 
of railway schedoles fixing the maximnro rates 
for freight and passengers. — On tbe ISth the 
Senate passed, 20 to 18, a bill to proride for tlie 
incorporation and regulation of railroad com- 
panies in the Territories. Mr. Senator Stewart, 
of Ne^-ada, who introduced the bill, explained 
that its olgect was to enable the people in the 
Territories, who so desired, to build railroads 
with Uieir own money, without appl}ing for a 
charter to Congress or to a Territoriid Legisb- 
ture. The bill grants no pnbUc land except for 
stations, d^p6t8, and right of waj. 

In the House, March 81, the Senate bill pro- 
riding for the nayment of the bonds of tbe Louis- 
ville and Portland Canal Company was passed, 
with an amendment that no money shall be paid 
ander its provisions until Kentucky shall hare 
ceded the jurisdiction of the canal property to 
the United States. This canal around the fulls 
of the Ohio has been in operation since 1831, 
th^ government during that time having been 
part owner. All expenses down to 1867 had 
been received bock in tolls. Since 1869 tbe gov- 
ernment had appropriated f 1,278,000, for which 
it had received no return. "Die bill appropriates 
f 1,172,000 more to take up and cancel bonds to 
that amount. The House amendment was de- 
feated in the Senate April 21. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed tbe bill 
exempting from the act of 1798*--enroUing and 
licensing ships in the coasting trade— all caiud- 
boats or boats employed on the internal watei-s 
or canals of any State. 

A bill was passed by tlie House, April la, 
abolbhing milcAge, and providing for the pay- 
ment of actual traveling expenses. 

The Senate has confirmed the appointment of 
Benjamin P. Avery as minister to China, rice 
F. F. Low, resigned ; also that of Thomas Rus- 
sell as Minister Kesident to the republic of Vene- 



M. Bertholdi, the French minister, and Post- 
master-General Crrawell have agreed upon the 
basis of a postal treaty between France and tlie 
United States, which will establish an interna- 
tional letter rate of nine cents, or fifty centimes, 
for each half ounce, each country to retain the 
postage collected therein, and to pay for tbe 
transportation of the mails to the other. Pre- 

GiymiBnt to be optional, but want of it to subject 
tters to a fine of five cents. — Formal ratinco* 
tions of the postal treaty with Japan have been 
exchanged at Washington — the letter rate per 
half ounce being fixed at twelve cents. 

Governor William B. Washburn, of Massachu- 
setts, was bv the Legiileture of that State elect- 
ed, on the thirty-third ballot, to fill Senator Sum- 
ner's unexpired term in the United States Senate. 

The New Jersey LegisUture has passed a 
eompnlsoiy education bill. A simiUr bill waji 
defeated recently in the Illinois Legislature. 

The bill patsed by the Senate of the New York 
Legiidature vesting the appointment of the Sn- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in Uie Board 
of Begenta was defeated in the Assembly April 
14. — The bill for compulsory education was pass- 
ed bT the Assembly, 68 to 35, April 15. 

The Rhode Ishind election, April 1, resulted 
in the re-election of the entire Republican State 
govemment.—In the Connecticut election, April 
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6, C. R. Ingereoll, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, was elected. 

Sir William Gray has sacceeded Sir John Pe- 
ter Grant as Governor-General of Jamaica. 

In the British House of Commons, April 16, 
the annnal budget was submitted. The total 
gross revenue amounted to £77,385,000, ex- 
ceeding the estimates bj X3, 674,000. The total 
expenditure amounted to £76,456,000, including 
the Geneva award, but not the expenses of the 
Ashantee war. The excess of expenditures 
over estimate was £1,156,000. The estimate 
ibr revenue for the jrear ending March 81, 1875, 
is £77,995,000 ; for expenditure, £72,500,000, 
leaving a surplus of £5, 495,000. It is proposed 
to reduce the income tax one penny in the pound, 
to abolish the duties on sugar from the Ist of 
May, to create additional terminal annuities to 
the amount of £450,000, to reduce the national 
debt £7,000,000 in ten years, and to contribute 
£1,000,000 of the surplus to the relief of local 
taxation and the abolition of horse taxes. 

The Queen has sent a message to the House 
of Commons recommending a grant of £25,000 
to General Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

The new French electoral bill, ehiborated by 
the Committee of Thirty, will reduce the elec- 
toral body by about 3,000,000 voters. 

In the French Assembly, March 27, Iff. Dahi- 
rel, a monarchist, moved that a vote be taken 
July 1 to decide the future form of government. 
The motion was rejected by a vote of 880 against 
to 256 in its favor.— On the 28th the Assembly 
adjourned nntfl Bfay 12. — A circular has been 
issued by the French government prohibiting at- 
tacks by newspapers on the Septennat, and de- 
claring that President M*Mahon*s powers are 
incontestable. 

Henri Rochefort and Paschal Grousset have 
escaped from the penal colony of New Caledonia. 
Rochefort proposes to come to America. 

In the annual race between the Oxford and 
Cambridge universities' boats* crews on the 
Thames, March 28, Cambridge was the winner 
by four lengths ; time, twenty-three minutes and 
thirty-five seconds. 

NEW YORK SAVmOS-BANKa 
The report of the Superintendent of Banking 
on savings-banks is this vear especially interest- 
ing as showing the results of the panic of last 
autumn. Five new savings-banks have been in- 
corporated, the total number of banks, January 
1, 1874, being 155, of which 71 are in Kings, 
New York, and Westchester counties. The to- 
tal sum of deposits at that date was f 285,520,085. 
The increase in deposits during 1878 was only 
$283,464, the smallest annnal gain in sixteen 
years. The increase in the surplus amounts to 
$1,672,088. 

Notwithstanding the effects of the panic, the 
banks were in a stronger position on the 1st of 
January, 1874, than they had been January 1, 
1878. In the proportion of snrplus to liabilities 
the banks are stronger than they have been since 
1866. The small depositors have continued the 
roost steadfast in their patronage of the banks ; 
for the increase in the numl^ of depositors 
during 1873 was 16,880, while the average de- 
posit was diminuhed $6 67. It was the specu- 
lative class mainlv who withdrew $7,000,000 
from these banks during the last half of 1878. 



It was discovered by the bank examiners that 
in not a very few cases savings-lwnks are made 
the tenders of banks of discount In some banks 
where such relations exist there is mutual advan- 
tage in their business, and the savings-bank 
gains by this intimacy. But generally the con- 
nection between the savings-bank and the dis- 
count bank is made to serve the latter, and to 
swell its gains to the loss of the former. In 
Albany and Troy this is notably the (act. 

DISASTEBa 

March 24. — Explosion of the boiler of the 
Mississippi tow-boat Crttcent City^ ten miles be- 
low Memphis. Sixteen lives lost 

March 25. — ^Tenement-house in Mott Haven, 
New York, burned. A mother and her three 
children consumed. 

April 1. — A large part of Millerstown, Penn- 
sylvania, destroyed by fire. Seven persons buni- 
ed to death. 

April 17. — Governor Kellogg, of Louisiana, 
writes to President Grant advising him that the 
unprecedented rise in the Mississippi, aided by 
violent local storms, had caused a most disas- 
trous overflow. Six or seven of the largest par- 
ishes of the State were under water, and thou- 
sands of people, white and black, were without 
food or shelter. 

March 81. — News received at London of the 
loss of. the French steam-sliip Nil on her way 
from IIong-Kong to Yokohama. Eighty per- 
sons drowned. 

April 2. — Loss and abandonment of the 
French Transatlantic Company *s steam -ship 
Europe, from Liverpool to New York. Crew 
and passengers saved. 

Afiril 9. — At St Johns, Newfoundland, ex- 
plosion of the steamer Iiffress, of Polaris fame. 
Twenty-two men reported killed. 

April 14. — Abandonment at sea of the French 
Transatlantic Company *s steam-ship VAmerique, 
Passengers and crew saved. ScKx>nd captain 
lost. The Amerique was afterward towed into 
Plymouth Harbor, in good condition, hull and 
caiigo. 

April 16. — Colliery explosion, from use of 
naked lamps, at Dukmfield, in Lancashire, En- 
gland. Fifty-three men killed. 

OBITUARY. 

March 8. — In Paris, Susan Virginia Benton 
Boilleau, youngest daughter of the late Senator 
Thomas Benton, aged thirtv-nine years. 

April 5. — ^In Paris, Charles K. Beule, a distin- 
gnished archssologist, and member of the French 
Assembly, aged forty-eight years. 

April 8. — At Munich, Bavaria, Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach, the distinguished German painter, in 
his sixty-ninth year. 

March 27. — In Boston, Massachusetts, Bev. 
Edward N. Kirk, D.IX, aged seventy-two years. 
— In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ^he Rev. T. 
Stork, D.D., a distinguished Lutheran clergy- 
man and editor. 

April 5.— In New York, Jndge J. W. Ed- 
monds, aged seventy-four years. 

April 18. — In New York, James Bogardus, 
the well-known inventor, aged seventy-four years. 

April 17. — ^In Salem, Massachusetts, Profess- 
or Alpheus Crosby, an eminent scholar and au- 
thor, aged sixty-four years. 
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THE good Heory Bergh, whom erery bodv 
knows and loves for his devodon to dumb 
anJmAls, has much diy humor, which shows it- 
self when least exoected. The stoij of bis 
commiseration for the feelings of the mule, in- 
stead of the drunken man who sunk on the an- 
imal's back in a bog, has already been made 
pablic The following equally illustrate his wit : 

General D says that several ^ears ago, at 

the time when Mr. Bergh first originated the 
SocietT for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
on waking up one morning his ears tingled with 
the piteous cries of an unfortunate cat, which, in 
climbing a tree in the geneml's yard in pursuit 
of some birds in a nest, had become permanent- 
ly entangled in a branch about thirty feet from 
the ground. The general put on his hat and 
went to Mr. Bergh's office. Finding that gen- 
tleman in, he stated Uie case. Mr. Bergh touch- 
ed a bell, and ordered the attendant at once 
to proceed with a long ladder and relieve the 
cat. 

" Stop a moment, Mr. Bergh,** sold the gen- 
ersL ** Is the cat entitled to any consideration ? 
She went up the tree after the little birds.** 

'' My dear Sir,** replied the great soophilist, 
**kt MM not sentUnUe too clo9elif ike moiives of 
that €mt:' 

And the ladder was sent 

Another good story of Mr. Bergh arose from 
his nnsuccessfnl prosecution in Brooklyn of the 
swill-mUk vendors. He presented several clear 
casea of the selling of this disgusting compound 
before the local courts there without success, 
political reasons combining to inflnence both 
court and jury in favor of the swill-milk ** maids.** 
Later a Brooklyn editor nrged the propriety of 
his again interfering. Mr. Bergh replied, in sub- 
stance, that however earnest his efforts Iwd been 
to ameliorate the condition of the unhappy cows 
who were compelled by unnatural food to furnish 
twiU milk, yet in view of the fact that a swill- 
milk court and jury had in Brooklyn nnanimons- 
ly dedared that article to be a most wholesome 
drink, he did not feel authorized to renew his 
attempt to deprive the inhabitants of that de- 
luded city of a legal beverage which their own 
tribunals had gravely decided to be alike health- 
ful and invigorating, and he therefore left the 
matter to the local Board of Health. 

And yet another : After Mr. Bergh's snccess- 
fnl defeat of Ira Paine in his attempt to recover 
damages against him for stopping a pigeon match, 
in which sundry tame pigeons were proposed to 
be mutilated needlessly in order to determine a 
contest for a silver cup, a New York morning 
paper came out in a singular editorial, sneering 
at Mr. Bergh's aflbction for birds. **None of 
the pigeons are more thoroughly symbolical than 
the cock which crew thrice in the night, and 
whose crowing was of most significance to a per- 
son whose character no one admires. Jida$ 
went and hanged himself when he had heard the 
cock crow three times !'* 

** This mixing up of Judas and St. Peter is 
remarkable,'* said the good Mr. Bergh, on hear- 
ing of this article; **but I never heard of the 
devil yet quoting Scriptnre accurately, or with- 
out getting matters mixed. He is not used to it, 



and he always gets things wrong whenever he 
attempte iL'* 

For strict integrity and playful humor com- 
mend ns to the following, sent to us by a gentle- 
num in judicial position in Kansas. It should 
have been sent to the Finance Committees of 
both Houses of Congress pending the discussion 
of inflation : 

** llie town of C , in Kansas, issued bonds 

for school-hoiises, bridges, railroads, etc., with 
great prodigality, nntil now tho bonded indebt- 
edness is nmriy |(200,000, and the rate of taxa- 
tion nine and a half per cent. No community 
can stand such taxation as that, and to avoid it 
the citizens have bought a <|uarter section of land 
a<yoining the town site, laid it off into lots and 
blocks, and are moving every bnilding from the 
old to the now town site. The old town site 
will soon be a deserted tract of 160 acres, with a 
bonded debt of $200,000. llie new town starts 
off with public buildings and private dwellings 
complete, and in fine running order, and without 
any bonded or paper indeUedness. They in- 
flated the old debt as much as she could stand, 
and let her burst. But for tho new town— not 
any!** 

A GOOD many stories of stammerers are told, 
but none of recent date better than the following 
of Piatt Evans, of Cincinnati : It was one of his 
pleasures to teach his friends how to purchase 
tender geese, though he could not always get 
them in the market. One morning he saw a 
lot, and inquired of the farmer how many there 
were. 

** About a dozen,*' was the reply. 

•* W-w-weU," said Plat^ "I k-k-kecp b-board- 
ing-honse, and my b-b-boarders are the biggest 
e-eaters you ever s-s-saw. P-p-pick out n-n-nino 
of the t-t-ton^est you've g-g-got.*' 

The £srmer complied, and laid aside the other 
three tender ones. 

Phitt picked them up carefully, and putting 
them in his basket, said, '*! b-b-believe 111 
t-t-take these three." 

Said a lady to her husband during the late 
panic, ** I am not afraid but that we shall have 
enough to live on. I believe that we shall be 
provided for if we only trust in Providence." 

To which the husband replied, *' Well, youll 
divide with the children, won't you ? and I will 
look out for myself the best I can." 

Mb. Dokn Piatt has this little squib at one 
of the most eminent of our public men. The 
question was asked, ** Do you think that Charles 
Francis Adams will be a candidate for the Pres- 
idency?" 

'' 1 doubt it," was the reply. ** Charles Fran- 
cis is the sort of man who makes up a party in 
himself. If any other organisation attempts to 
join him, he immediately secedes, under the im- 
pression that something must be wrong if he is 
not in a minority. He will not remain in a party 
long enough to see it die, and if he joins it after 
its death he can not keep up in the procession. 
He is like that fellow who hired a horse and bug- 
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gy At a liveiy-stable, and was requested, as usual, 
not to OTerdrive the animal. The man gravdy 
tamed in his seat as he gathered up the reins, 
and said, slowly and earnestly, * Stranger, I am 
going to a funeral, and I*m bound to keep up 
with the procession if it kills this hoss ! ' *" 

Thbt are dropping into poetry in Oregon, 
judging from the following superscription on a 
letter seat from Portland, in that fiir-off State : 

To Harry Howtrd. sleek and comely, 

Standlog op bemnd bis bar. 
Take this letter, take It qnickly: 

Tie not to go so very far; 

Only to iSo nunal vlUage 

In the valley by the mountains. 

Where the trout play in the fountains, 

Where boikla her nest the pretty swallow. 



And the pigs do 



^aUa Walla. 



Wb all take things for granted. This was the 
cose at a prayer-meeting in the northern part of 
Maine, when the pastor remarked that if any had 
relatives in distant lands, prayer would be offered 
in their behalf. Thereupon a man of the people 
arose and said, ** I woula like you to pray for my 
brother. He went away two weeks ago, and I 
haven't heard from him since. I don't know 
^Bt where he is, but yon needn't pray below 

A FBiBHD in Maine sends the following : 

Mr. Earle, a gentleman who has a wide reputa- 
tion as a revivalist, made a recent visit to Water- 
ville, where his labors were attended with suc- 
cess. When about to depart to keep an appoint- 
ment at Gardhier he began an exhortation to 
some of the guests at the Williams House. Mr. 
8 ^ who had a carriage ready for his convey- 
ance to the d^pdt, reminded him it was time to 
leave. 

** Oh no," said Mr. Earle ; " the Lord controls 
the trains." 

^'Tes," replied hb matter-of-fiict friend, *'but 
if yon intend to go by this train you must start 
now, for to my certain knowledge the Lord has 
had nothing to do with the M. C. R. R. for up- 
ward of two years." 

The minister got left. 

Whebb dse than in Pennsylvania could this 
have occurred ? 

A doctor of our village was recentlv taken off 
suddenly, which fact was announced to ns by 

Jake A^ , a boy living at our house, who at 

times would, in the most innocent way, describe 
things irregularly. Coining in hastily, and near- 
ly out of breath, be exclaimed, *' Oh ! Dr. F 

is dead ; he*s had a political stroke /" 

Dr. H , a well-known hygienic phvncian 

in , not only attends to the bodily ailments 

of patients in his institution, but fMqoently takes 
occasion on the Lord's Day to administer to 
them a little spiritual medicine in the form of a 
lengthy ext^nporaneous sermon;' Notkmgrince, 
having called them togethei\ he proceeded to 
talk, taking for his subject the Crucifixion. The 
discourse was a good one, and in the course of 
it he had so worked upon the sympathies of bis 
auditors that many were in tears. After dwell- 
ing upon the cruelly of that mode of punishment, 
the doctor spoke of the malefiictor crucified at 



the Sai^nr^s right hand, who was so blessed as 
to receive pardon. *' Brothers and sisters," said 
he, ''who among us would not give all be pos- 
sesses to-day to be thus favored ? / wonkl give 
ten thousand worlds if I could have been there 
and been that thief. Yes," continued he, after 
a moment's pause, as if to reflect, '*I would give 
eleven thousand !" The effect upon the audience 
of this additional bid may be inaagined. 

Wb have from Colorado an account of one of 
those interesting incidents in Western lifo con- 
nected with that noble animal, the horse. It b 
thrown into epic shape and glides as follows : 

A stranger from the moontalna came slowly riding 

down. 
And stopped to get his dinner in a Bio OrsDde tows. 
And his xoagh-naired, raw-boned, played-out, tlied, 

and hnngry-looklog steed 
He sent out to the stable to recuperate with feed. 

It wasn't such a fancy horse : his joints were very 

And h& legs hung out each side of him like oars 

upon a barge; 
And the stranger who came riding that nag into Dd 

Norte 
Had no exalted opinion of his qualities, I thought 

But when they went to chafllng him— those sports 

across the range- 
That be should get his dander up is nothing verr 

strange. 
And when they went to betting that thqr had a colt 

** right thar" 
That GoaM beat his **hoss,'' he bridled up with 

** Gentlemen, 111 swar, 

** Although I don*t much keer to run, I never let a 

banter 
Bluff me while I have horseflesh that kin walk or 

run or canter; 
So if you've got a runnin* hoea, or a doaen, trot 'en fai. 
And rJl try to make it lively, if nary a red I win." 

Then like wild41re spread the rumor throughout that 

mining town 
That thevM caught a "greeny" nappin', and would 

do bun up so blown 
That twould make Ms head swim maybe, for thsy 

entertained no doubt 
Of their open-and-shut ability to clean that stranger 

out 

From fifty-dollar greenbacks down to Saguache 

County scrip. 
They stak^ their money Uvely with a reoklcas ••let 

For they ^wanted ter wax that stranger on hia hoes 

almlty bad," 
And they gathered up their bronchee and every nag 

they had. ^ ^ 

Then straightway that stranger started with the 

dtiaens m wmiiW- 
To find a level spot of ground all covered o'er with 

For,^sald he, "I reckon we mont as wdl jes let the 

critters oo 
Thout waltin* any longer, fer it muchly looks like 

snow." 

The rivals In that scrub lit out; the stmnger got the 

leadt 
And the *• ornery" horse developed extraordinary 

speed. 
He got away right easy with those San Lais Valley 

And that stranger he stood treat at Storms' as he 
pocketed their rags. 

A MOST excellent and instructive as well as 
very entertaining Kttle volume is the fi«r. Dr. 
Tyng's Office and Duty of a CArittitm Battm^- 
a course of five lectures oeBveied in 1S78 to the 
stndenu of the School of Theologjv in Boston 
Univerri^, and recently publtsfaM by Harper 
and Brothers. After speaking of the o^jscf and 
^ualifioatum$ of the duristian pastor in fhit foU 
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flllment of hU important office and work, ha al- 
ladcHi to the inttrumetUt which he it to employ in 
addition ; and in doins this he contrasts the sne- 
oeas of the contented^ cheerfnl-tempered man 
with the faulure of the discontented, complaining 
man. Of the latter type the doctor says : 

**What an unwholesome, repulsive miasma 
spreads around him I He can not he desired, 
nor longed for, nor tolerated but by those who 
are more truly the imitators of a mild and gentle 
Sarioar than he. He ma^ know all hooks and 
an languages ; he may be, m his own estimation, 
' wiser than Daniel,' and really * prouder than 
Lucifer ;* he may be an adept in all couTersation 
and alLcuIture ; but none desire him, and every 
place m which his ministry is appointed and 
exercised becomes really more discontented than 
he. 

*^ Such a man occurs to my mind. He was 
talented, edacatod, and oatwaraly well prepared. 
But he had no aptitude of personal confonnity to 
appointed conditions, and be has rolled and tum- 
bled through the Church from one inferior place 
to another still more so, until in age he seems 
likely to hare no home open to him in any part 
of the Lord's work on earth. He asked me one 
day the reason for this. He said, * I preach the 
same truth as you ; why is my preaching use- 
less V We were near a butcher^ stall, filled with 
a stock of most attractive meat. * Why can not 
yon eat that meat, so nicely cut up, and looking 
so clean ?' I replied. * Why, it is not cooked,* 
he said. * That is exactly the point, ' I answered : 
* that which is wanting in all your work is cook- 
ing — adaptation to the wants and conditions of 
the people to whom you are sent. Tour meat is 
nicely cut up and divided, but it is not cooked.' 

*^ John Newton once went to hear a very crit- 
ical and accurate preacher, and when asked by 
him how he liked his discriminating analysis, 
answered, *One great distinction you seem to 
have forgotten— the difference between bones and 
meat.'" 

Another of the doctor : 

*' At twenty-one years of age and a few weeks 
over I left my New Enghmd home in the char- 
acter of a preacher— the world before me, and 
Providence my guide. Four weeks afterward I 
found myself settled as a pastor in a church in 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, then 
the business suburb of the citv of Washington. 
It was a church of which I had never heard, and 
in which not a single individual was known to 
me. They accidentally heard me without my 
knowledge. Their aged pastor left them but 
the Sunday previous, and pleasantly said to 
them, ' If that young man had an A in his name 
he would be the very tkin^ for yon.' They took 
me at his word, and thus made me the thing." 

One more : 

** My habit of preaching, which I had acquired 
iu a revival at Bristol, Rhode IsUind, from whence I 
bad gone within the previous month, was entirely 
extemporaneous, and was sometimes very trying. 

It was while in Georgetown I went as nsnal 

to my church one Sunday with my feeble ptefr 
ratioo for the pulpits It was dunpg the session 
of Coogress, and to my anmsement a huge num- 
ber of public men were there, many of whom 
were psTsonal friends of my father; I was terri- 
fied beyond control at the sight, and my gracions 
Lord left nke to my own pride for my chasten- 



ing. I forgot m^ text and my whole subject, 
and after blundenng on for perhaps ten minutes 
in a most profuse perspiration, overwhelmed with 
confusion, I suddenly closed the service, and 
dismissed the congregation. Walking home, 
bowed down with my mortification, my wife, a 
daughter of Bishop Griswold, said to me : * Now 
do give up this attempt at extempore preaching. 
You know my father said it would always be 
desultory and unconnected. Ton will never suc- 
ceed in It, I fear.* I replied : * I will never give 
it up. This very occasion has made me deter- 
mined. It can be acquired, and, by the Lord's 
help, I will acquire it.' Thirty years after that- 
I saw Mr. Van Bnren — who was one of my dis- 
tinguished bearers on that day—in St. Geoige*s 
Church in New York. He came up to the 
chancel to speak to me, with his friend Judge 
Vanderpoel, whom he was visiting. Referring 
to some things past, I said, *Do you remember 
that day of my dresdful failure in preaching in 
Georgetown, iu the beginning of my ministry?' 
* Oh ves,' said he, ' but you have never failed 
since. ' 

Therb must be forms, especially in legal pro- 
ceedings, otherwise where should we be ? Every 
new form ought to combine what Lowell speaks 
ofas 

"Sathin* combintn' morll truth 
With phrases such ss strikes.'* 

This seems to have been achieved on the follow- 
ing return on an execution issued in the case of 
the Singer Manufacturing Company v, James B. 
Bousely et al,, by the sheriff of Henry County, 
which will be appreciated by lawyers, and not a 
few ordinary people: 



Thkub is nothing particuUrly amusing in the 
following, though at the time it was thopght to 
have been an exceedingly ready and witty hit at 
an abuse. It is from the Memoirs of Sir Gtorge 
Sinclair^ a work possessing no general interest 
for people in this country, and therefore not re- 
published, and the extract is probably now for 
the first time in American type: 

At the time the question of the wealth, and 
the abuses connected with it, of the Irish bish- 
ops, contrasted with the condition of the inferior 
clergy, waa creating great interest in the public 
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mind, the dignitaries of the Church were boldlj— 
certainly most imprudently — ^proclaiming them- 
seires to be, and priding themselves on the as- 
sumed fact, successors of the Apostles. Sir 
Gooige took them on their own terms, and in 
the most triumphant manner made themselves 
and their ecclesiastical pretensions alike ridicu- 
lous. After some preliminary observations Sir 
George thus proceeded : 

If, daring the laborious and successf ol excavations 
of enteiprising Oriental explorers, a bracen tablet were 
dug up which, when deciphered and translated, and tbe 
rams represented by modem equivalents, proclaimed 
the following notabllla— 

wxALTU or im apostlis. 
ProbaU ^f their WilU, 

Matthew X400,000 

Simon tbe Canaanite 180,000 

Lebbens 100,000 

JamcstbeLess 800,000 

Paul 800,000 

John 150,000 

Peter M0,000 

Andrew 150,000 

Making a total of Xl,700,000 

—if such a discovery of the wills of the Apostles were 
made, the obvloos Inference would generally be de- 
duced that the public announcement of their bavins 
amassed rach enormous amounts of ** filthy lucnr 
must in no small degree have hardened their hearoi 
BSpHnBi the more impressive exhortations to Let their 
affections on things above, and not to lay up for them- 
eolvet treasures upon earth. A similar result will, I 
doubt not, ensue whenever the subjoined short but 
significant paragraph is read by acute and Impartial 
inquirers, in reference to certain dijniitarics profess- 
ing to be the rijghtful and Indefeaslole successors of 
the " twelve** whose disinterestednees and self-denial 
were as conspicuous as their sanctity and success : 

WXALTH or TOX IXISU BISUOFS. 

ProbaU qf Iriih Protsttant Bithope WilU, 

Agar, Archbishop of Cashel ^6400,000 

Porter, Bishop of Clogher 850,000 

Knox, Bishop of Killaloe 100,000 

Stuart. Arch Dishop of Armagh 800,000 

Hawkins. Bishop of Rapboe 860,000 

Fowler, Archbishop of Dublin 150,000 

Beresford, Archbishop of Tuam. . . . 850,000 

Total JC1,TOO,000 

In Nevada, even as in New York, the great 
business of courtship goes on as briskly as ever, 
though some of the details vary. From the for- 
mer locality we are furnished with a narrative 
which has a slight dramatic action and flavor 
not common to Fifth Avenue. It is described 
thus: *'My sister Em has got a feller who has 
been coming to see her 'most every night for 
some time. Night before last, just to have a 
little fun, I went in the parlor, and cnwled un- 
der the sofa on the sly, and waited there till he 
and Em had got settled ; and just as he was ask- 
ing her if she was willing to be his dear partner 
for life, and trust to his strong right nrm for pro- 
tection and support, I gave three red-hot Indian 
war-whoops, and bumped myself up against the 
bottom of the sofa, and fired off an old horse- 
piste^ that I had borrowed of Sam Johnson, and, 
my gracious! how that feller jumped up and 
scooted for the door ! He never stopped to get 
hb hat, but went tumbling head over heels down 
the door-steps. As for Em, she was just that 
scared that she squatted right down on the floor, 
and screeched like blue blazes, till dad and moth- 
er came running in, with nothing on but their 
night-clothes, and wanted to know what the 
matter was. But Em only yelled the louder. 



and kept pointing under the sofa, till dad eot 
down on his knees, and saw me there, and polled 
me out by the hind-leg. When he had got me 
out in the wood-shed, be warped me over his 
knee, and then went at me with an old trunk 
strap, and I haven't got over it real nicely yet.^ 

Fbom Sunbnrv, Pennsylvania, comes this : 
In February last the Kev. Mr. Jack, of I>an- 
ville, Pennsylvania, went to Turbotville to siwat 
at a protracted meeting, with the intention of 
returning the next day. While walking on the 
street with the resident minister, the latter pre- ^ 
vailed on Mr. J. to remain until the day follow-* 
ing. To relieve any apprehension on the part 
of his wife at his not returning at the appointed 
time, he immediately went to the telegraph office 
and sent the following telegram : 

Mri. A . A. Jaekf DanviOe, Ptnnsplvania : 
Psalm v. 8, first clause in tbe verse. 



Which, being interpreted, salth, 
thou hear in the morning.** 



A. B. Jack. 
My voice shalt 



DiALOOUB in a cemetery : 

WiFB. '*Ah, husband, do you see this beau- 
tiful carving? — ^how delicately cut in the pure 
white stone!" 

Husband. ** Yes, very pretty." 

WiFB. " But, William, you have no taste for 
art ; you don't enjoy these things as I do. Jost 
notice this slender column of immaculate msu*ble, 
with the touching question so beautifullj carred, 
*■ Do they miss me at home ?' " 

HosBAKD. '* Yes, I see ; and here is her name 
on the foot-stone— * 6. A. B.' Yes, I guess ther 
miss her, if that was her name.** 

And there came silence. 

Whilb Company «*N** of the Twenty-eisbth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers was doing picket duty 
on the Potomac, John Moy, not many years 
from old Ireland, was placed as sentinel, with 
orders to examine all ** passes.** During tiie 
day a horseman chanced that way, and being 
summoned to halt, handed his passto M07, who 
leisurely scanned it, gave it back, and permirted 
the horseman to go on. Moy*8 deliberation had 
been noted by Lieutenant P , who called oat» 

** Was that a proper pass ?" 

"YiSjSur.** 

" What was on it, John ?" 

'*Divil a bit do I know, Sur, but with all the 
readin* and writin* there was on that pass, it was 
enough to pass a major-gineral to the very divil ! ** 

Ohr of the most estimable men in Albany — 
a printer, of course — sends to the Drawer the fol- 
lowing : Our proof boy is reported as having gone 
to the Medical College in this city with a proof. 
By mistake in entering he opened the door of 
the museum, and in passing through stopped in 
front of a case in which a skeleton was hanging. 
As he stepped up to examine, the floor yielded a 
little, and the wire attachment to the floor cansed 
the skeleton to raise its arm. The boy was fHgh t- 
ened and ran. On reaching the street the at a- 
dent who wanted the proof hailed him to come 
back. 

*'No,youdon*t!**ezclaimed.thehid. ** Think 
I don*t know you now, since yon got yonr clothes 
on!'* 
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Our readers have doubtless always understood 
that R H. Stoddard, who gives us a bit of poetry 
now and then, is an American of Anglo-Saxon 
descent But this is a mistake. The following 
specimens establish beyond a question his Celtic 
origin: 

PATS PHILOSOPHT. 

When the winter to cold 

I keep meeelf warm ; 
When the enminer to hot 

I keep meself cool: 
It's mebbe I'm bold. 

And it*B mebbe Fm not ; 
Bot • goflsoontB • fool 

When be goes into harm! 
Ses my old Uncle Dan — 

A wue one, and stiddy— 
" Wbat*B the world to a man 

When hto wife to a wlddy T» 

When the soldier itrots by 

With hto sword at hto dde, 
And the rattle, rattle drnms 

Beat the roU and the call, 
ne may go or may fly— 

I stay here till deain comes. 
For I mind me of all 

That in batUe have diedl 
I am like Uncle Dan, 

For he said— troth afld did he- 
'* What's the world to a man 

When hto wife to a wlddy r 

When the sailor hotots sail. 

And stands oat on the deep, 
LaTing sweetheart or wife 



'-Sf 



the chOder behind. 

He timpts the wild gale, 

And he trifles with life, 
And he sinks, d'ye mind. 

Where the mermaidens sleep ! 



** Pat,** ses old Uncle Dan, 
** Sray at home with yoor Biddy ; 

What's the world to a man 
When hto wife to a widdy 7** 

Let the scholar sit op 
And write tote and long, 

To Insure him a name- 
He may sit up for me ; 

Give me but a full cup. 
He may have all hto Fame ; 

For It's stuff, d'ye see. 
And not worth an old song I 

Let us live. Uncle Dan ; 
Let us live and love, Biddy ; 

What's the world to a man 
When hto wife to a widdy? 

BIDDYS PHILOSOPHY. 
What would I do If you was dead? 

And when do you think of dying 7 
I'd stand by your bed, and hold your bead. 

And cry, or pretind to be crying ! 
There^ many a worser man nor you— 

If one knew where to find him— 
And mebbe many a better, too. 

With money to leave behind him I 
But you, If I was dying to-day 

(I saw yon now when you kissed her), 
I tell you, Pat, what youM be at— 

TouM marry your wlddy^ stoter I 

You^ make an iltgant corpse Indade, 

Sleeping so sound and stlday : 
If yon could see yourself ss you laid. 

You'd want to come back to Biddy I 
You would be dressed In your Sunday best. 

As tkly ss I could make you. 
With a sprig of something on your breast— 

And the boys would come to wake you * 



But you, if I was dead In your s 
(Do yon think I never missed her?). 
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I tell von, Pat, what yon^d be at~ 
Toaxl many yoar widdyli slater I 

The undertaker woald drive the hearse 

That has the big black feather: 
If there was no money left in your puxse, 

Yonr friends woold dab together! 
They'd look at your cold reinalns befcwe 

They followed you down to the ferry ; 
And the coaches standing at the door 

Would ffo to the cemeKtr! 
But you, if I was once in the box 

(I wonder her lips don't blister), 



I tell you, Pat, what you'd be at— 
YouM marry your widdy's sister 1 



urt in 



When you ^ 

And-if I 
Mebbe I've 

Would CO 
A little cou 

Akindvc 
And a kiss 

A man co 
But you, be 

(Now don 
I tell you, ] 

YonVl mo 



Hkre is A sermon on a dead chicken by our 
little friend Ethel, a six-year-old : 

*' Like in the fable of the man, the boy, and the 
donkey, I can not hope to please every one, hot 
I will try to do my best with this sermon. The 
heart has its little vanities and its little goodness- 
es. Do not UiQgh at man's poorness, my dear 
fiiends. I hope yoa will regard this solemn 
sen'ice with great solemnity. This dear one has 
departed the lower world. Moamers, cry not ; 
monm not, for the departed one has gone to n 
place so sweet in eternity. It is well for it that 
it has died early, for it is saved much pain. We 
most not blame the dear mother. In her ener- 
gies to procure food, the mother had kicked over 
the dish on one of her little ones, and this — the 
result. We warn all these listeners that when 
they have life, energy, thought, soul, they shonld 
prepare themselves for death, for man knoweth 
not the hour nor the day of judgment. This 
little one slumbers sweetly in her coffin. She is 
happy; she is an angel now. It is only her body 
will sl^ in the grave ; her spirit has gone to the 
animality kingdom. She misses not her Indian 
meal, she misses not her mother. This little 
one has been taken in the prime of her life. (I 
warn theie to be attentive, and not trim thine hat 
with dock leaves and flowers from the decora- 
tions of the body while I speak to thee.) I speak 
to thee not harshly, and give thee the advice I 
gave before. Be ready, prepared for slumber, 
peace, happiness, righteousness. I will now re- 
late a fable, which has a parable. There was 
once a hog who was dirty, and lived in a sty. He 
loved filth, and was gi-eedy and unrighteous. 
There lived on the same farm a lamb, who was 
clean and tidy, and ate fresh grass, and was in- 
nocent. One day the lamb addressed the hog, 
and said : ' Sir, if your habits were better, and 
you were cleaner, and ate meal, or grass and hay, 
as I do, people would relish you better. I do 
not consider myself better than other people, but 
I am only advising you how you might amend 
some of your habits. But the hog answered, in 
a surly tone : * Humph ! hegh I hegh I To you 
it is easy ; but I am accustomed to this. / am 
a hog, and yon a lamb.' But the lamb asked, 
mildly, ' Have you ever experienced what it is 
to be good ?' * No ; and I don't wish to, either ; 



I don't care mnch about it.' Wickedness is the 
filth the hog longs after. The lamb is the good 
angel who tries to coax people to do better. 
Now, my friends, it is time for the removal of 
the coffin. (And now, Ooey, you must throw up 
your arms and begin to howl.) 

This comes from a correspondent in Sedalia, 
Missouri. During the late war, while the Fed- 
eral troops near here were taking a good many 
prisoners, a prominent Southern divine fi>nnd 
himself in quandary. Calling on the general 
commanding, he said : 

*'Sir, I have been ordered by my bishop to 
pray for the President of the Confederate States. 
The United States forces now baring possession 
of the place, I don't know what to do, and iu 
my difficulty I come to you." 

The general, a kindly man, asked, " How long 
have you prayed for Mr. Daris ?" 

** E\*er since the war began." 

"Well, my dear doctor," continued the gen- 
eral, V*I am not much of a theologian — only a 
poor soldier who obeys orders; and as your 
prayers don*t appear to have done Mr. Davis 
much good, or us any harm, I see no objection to 
your obeying your orders, and continuing your 
supplications for Jeff, who certainly needs all 
the help, spiritual and material, he can get." 

The doctor, as they say in Georgia, *' resumed 
the primeval condition of his former rectitude." 

THE MAIDEN'S LAST FABEWELL. 

ni THM DAT OF OBXMATIO:C. 

Thkn the night wore on, and we knew the worst. 

That the end of it all was nigh : 
Thx«e doctors they had from the very flnt~ 

And whht could one do but die ? 

'*0h, William!** she cried, *' strew no blossoms of 
spring. 

For the new 'apparatnsP might rust; 
But say that a haadful of shavings youll bring. 

And linger to see me combust 

*' Oh, promise me, love, by the fire-hole youll watch. 
And when monmere and stokers convene. 

Ton will see that th^ light me some solemn, slow 
match, • 

And warn them against kerosene. 

"It would cheer me to know, ere these rude brcexes 
waft 

My essences far to the pole. 
That one whom I love wfll look to the draught. 

And have a fond eye on the coaL 

**Then promise me, love**— and her voice fainter 
grew— 

<* while this body of mine calcifie^ 
Ton will stand just as near as yon can to the flue. 

And gaze while my gases arise. 

"For Thompson— Sir Heniy— has found out a way 
(Of his * process* you've surely beard tell). 

And you bum like a parlor-match gently away. 
Nor even ofCend by a smeB. 

" So none of the dainty need sniff in disdain 
When my carbon fk>ats up to the sky ; 

And I*m sure, Iovcl that wm will never complain. 
Though an ash lihould iflow into yonr eye. 

"Now promise me, love**— and she mnnnnred low— 

"When the calcification is o*er, 
You will sit by my grave in the twilight glow— 

I mean by my furnace door : 

" Tes, promise me, love, while the seasons revolve 

On tneir noiseless axles, the years, 
You will visit the kiln ^here yon saw me * resolve,' 

And leach my pale ashes with tears.** 

Jonic Paio. 
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LEFT ASHORE. 



** AKP TIISKB UTTLS BAFPT WAOtB BPB1> 
TO THE DAMOniO BOAT— AKD lU WSMT TOOw** 

Softly it Btole up out of the sea, 
The day that brought my dole to me; 
Slowly into the star-sown gray. 
Dim and dappled, it soared away. 
Who would have dreamed each tender light 
Was brimming over with bale and blight? 
Who would have dreamed that fitful breeze 
Fanned from the tumult of tossing seas f 
Oh, softly and slowly stole up from the sea 
The day that brought my dole to me! 

Glad was I at the open door 

While my footfall lingered along the floor, 

For three bright heads at that dawn of day 

Close on the self-same pillow^y; 

Three sweet months I bent and kissed 

As the gold and rose and amethyst 

Of the eastern sky was round ns shed ; 

And three little happy faees sped 

To the dancing boat — and he went too— 

And lightly the wind that morning blew. 

Many a time had one and all 
Gone out before to the deep-sea haul; 
Many a time come rowing back 
Against the tide of the Merrimao, 
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With shinisg freight, and a reddening sail 
Flapping loose in the idle gale. 
While over them faded the evening glow, 
With stars above and with stars below, 
Trolling and laughing, a welcome din, 
To me and the warm shore making in. 

Then why that day, as I watched the boat, 

Did I remember the midnight rote' 

That rolled a signal across my sleep 

Of the storm that cried from deep to deep, 

Plunging along in its eager haste 

Across the desert and desolate waste. 

Far off through the heart of the gray mid-seas, 

To rob me forever of all my ease f 

Oh, I know not : I only know 

That sound was .the warning of my woe. 

For lo, as I looked, I saw the mist 

Over the channel curl and twist, 

And blot the breaker out of sight 

Where its angry horn gored the waters white. 

Only a sea-turn, I heard them say, 

That the climbing sun will bum away. 

But I saw it silently settling down 

Like an ashen pall upon the town: 

Oh, hush, I cried ; 'tis some huge storm's rack ; 

My darlings, my darlings, will never come back ! 

All day I stood on the old sea-wall, 
Watching the great swell rise and fall, 
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And the spume and spray drove far and thin, 
But never a sail came staggering in. 
And out of the east a wet wind blew. 
And over my head the foam-flakes flew ; 
Down came the night without a star, 
Loud was the cry of the raging bar; 
And I wrung my hands and called and prayed, 
And the black wild east all answer made. 

Oh, long ere the cruel night was done 

Came the muffled toll of the minute-gun ; 

Nothing it meant to me, I knew, 

Save that other women were waiting too — 

For many the craft that, cast away, 

On the shoals of the long Plumb Island lay, 

Wrecked and naked, a hungry horde 

Of fierce white surges leaping aboard. 

And bale and bundle came up from the sea — 

But nothing ever came back to me. 

And though every pool where the full tides toss 

I search for some lock of curling floss, 

Tet still in my window night by night 

The little candle is burning bright — 

For, oh, if I suddenly turned to meet 

My darlings coming with flying feet. 

While I in the place they left me sat, 

No greater marvel 'twould be than that 

When so softly, so sweetly, stole up from the sea 

The day that brought my dole to me ! 
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** npHE American is the hero of the world. 

Ji. Among civilized men he is ever read- 
iest to forsake the ease and comfort of an 
established home, to spam the pleasures and 
allurements of a luxurious society, to turn 
his back on the peace and protection of an 
enlightened State, and devote himself by de- 
liberate preference to a life of rudest hard- 
ship, privation, and danger. Whether the 
motive be worthy or despicable; whether 
the object be small or great; whether io 
gratify a longing for rash and aimless ad- 
venture or ignoble greed for sudden riches ; 
whether to carry the seed of civilization into 
the wilderness or reclaim a continent from 
barbarism — ^his courage and self-abnegation 
are equally admirable. Abandoning the sa- 
vory flesh-pots of the East without a regret, 
he endures malaria, swindlings, and disap- 
pointments with the exalted stolidity of an 
Indian fakir, and resigns himself to a diet 
of fried meat, saleratas bread, and pine-tar 
whisky with the smiling fortitude of a Chris- 
tian martyr.'* 

** True,'* said the mi^or, with animation ; 
^* and does not the wild campaigner, this bold 
pioneer of the army of progress, get more 
raal enjoyment out of life than the sneaking 
bummer who lies malingering in camp or 
hangs on the skirts of the battle, waiting to 
protit by the victory without sharing the 
dangers of the combat? Better wear out 
early than to rust and linger.'' 

While the Journey from White's had dulled 
the wire edge of our rough-riding fiinoies, 
the trip up the Blackwater had quite satis- 



fied us with mountaineering; 
not surfeited exactly, but ex- 
periencing snch healthy sat- 
isfaction as that philosophic 
Sambo who beat his own 
shins until the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, '"cause it 
felt so good when it was done 
hurtin'." 

Cockney, who for a week 
past had endured life in si- 
lent agony, was now half 
wild with reactionary exalta- 
tion, declaring iie was ready 
for any thing, and wouldn't 
swap his recent experiences 
for a block on Broadway. 
Rattlebrain, albeit some- 
^ what toned down by his late 
shadowy misadventures, felt 
sufficiently revived to rat« bis 
enjoyment at the usual mod- 
est figure of a hundred thou- 
sand, cash. 

Major Martial's extended 
experiences induced a more reasonable esti- 
mate of the ups and downs of our romantic 
Journey, and I shrewdly guessed that now, 
like a skillful soldier, he was thinking more 
of the " enemy" in front than the character 
of our recent camping grounds. 

Sympathizing to the full with my com- 
panions in their pride of achievement, my 
triumph was yet clouded by a half-acknowl- 
edged consciousness that, in spite of cheeks 
bronzed and ruddy with health, of muscles 
tough as whitleather, and omnivorous appe- 
tite, I had gained no corresponding advan- 
tages over certain intellectual and senti- 
mental maladies which I had been especial- 
ly solicitous to cure. 

But, after all my efforts, it was now as ever 
— ^realities faded into dreams, while dreams 
were my realities. The long vista of stony 
startling facts had but lightly tinted the 
tablets of memory, while sharply and defi- 
nitely graven thereon stood forth a cata- 
logue of trifles scarcely worth the naming — 
the'wilding beauty of a way-side flower, the 
working of a pretty thought or suggestion 
of a graceful sentiment, the changing colors 
of a morning cloud or the more evanescent 
glories of a woman's smile, to be cherished, 
perhaps, when fatigues and dangers, rocks 
and mountains, have sunk behind the dim 
horizon of time. 

A strong man*s will is like a dike raised 
against the sea of his nature. By eternal 
vigilance, strengthening and repairing, he 
may succeed in protecting his quiet dom- 
icile and smiling gardens behind, but ho 
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mnat neither sleep dot indalge iu the laxnry 
of dreams, for the sea is always there, deep 
and meuaciDg. Oily calm, its insidions wa- 
ters are ever onderminiug ; tempest-tossed, 
its abrading waves overwhelm his work 
with swifter destruction. Even while re- 
joicing in my triumph over difficulties, dan- 
gers, and dyspepsia, 1 felt the deep sea roll- 
ing over my hopeless souL I was passion- 
ately in love. 

The highway was plain and practicable, 
the country through which we passed with- 
out especial interest ; so, giving our horses 
head, we rode for the most part in silence, 
•topping occasionally to question some rab- 
bit-mouthed forester concerning directions 
and distances, or to dip a cup of water from 
some tempting stream that sparkled across 
our route. But still there was no attempt 
at sustained conversation, and we continued 
to ride apart, each apparently absorbed in 
bis own meditations. 

During these hours I had arraigned my 
own deceitful, treacherous heart before the 
high tribunal of reason, obtained its full and 
frank confession, weighed and accepted its 
plea of justification, and accorded grace to 
the bounding culprit. When my own case 
was settled I felt more lightsome and socia- 
ble, and moved by a friendly curiosity to 
understand the current of my companions* 
thoughts, spurred up my lagging steed and 
Joined Cockney, who was just ahead of me. 

He looked up dreamily. ** Mr. Laureate, 
that South Branch country would be a glo- 
rious place to live in, wouldn't it V* 

''That it would,'' I answer^, cheerily, 
'' with a few hundred acres of bottom land 
and a buxom wife—'' 

He in terrupted me hastily. '' Oh, I wasn't 
thinking ofthat, I assure you. I — I — " And 
the young gentleman blushed and stammer- 
ed so painfully that for charity's sake I 
rode on, and the next moment found ray- 
self involuntarily overlookiug a volume of 
Dick Rattlebrain's reminiscences, in the 
Hbape of a tuck memorandum - book con- 
taining several locks of hair, dried gerani- 
um leaves, and a dozen or more photo- 
graphic portraits. 

Without affecting any secrecy, Dick passed 
his collection for my inspection, requesting 
me not to drop any of his mementoes, at the 
same time heaving a few sighs, which re- 
sembled the efforts of a pump with a dried 
sucker. 

The locks varied in hue fh>m flaxen to 
raven — one, I am sure, was of jute — and 
the simpering faces that were pasted on the 
leaves of his book might have been plun- 
dered from any village photographer's show- 
case. One picture, lying loose and some- 
what torn and crumpled, I recognized as 
Miss Primrose. 

''Ahr said I, smiling. ''Did she give 
yon that, Dick V 

% 



Richard made an affected and futile snatch 
at the portrait, as if he would have con- 
cealed it, and then replied : "Well, no, not 
exactly ; but, to tell the truth, that was the 
cause of our quarrel up there, you know. 
But you, Mr. Laureate, are so high-flung, 
I dare say you wouldn't think it honorable 
to tell about one's love matters." 

" That depends on circumstances, my dear 
fellow." 

" Well, to be sure it does ; but I observe 
you are very careful never to name your 
sweetheart even among your confidential 
friends and companions." And with that he 
ostentatiously wiped his impertinent eyes 
with the lace handkerchief he had picked up 
at the tunnel. 

I hastily handed back his leathern cask- 
et, and choking off an attempted repartee, 
dashed forwaM to join the m^jor. Dick 
called after me in a stage whisper, " Come 
back, Mr. Laureate, come back and acknowl- 
edge the corn! Name her name, and I'll 
give yon the handkerchief! 'Pou honor, you 
shall have it !" 

The bait was indeed tempting, but I re- 
volted at the idea of trusting my heart's 
secret to the indiscreet puppy ; so ignoring 
his offer, I drew rein beside the m^{or. 

Engaged in a contest with a native cigar 
obtained at Horseshoe Bend, the veteran's 
physiognomy was so flushed and puckered 
that one scarcely expected there could be 
any spooney sentipientality under such a 
mask; yet when, with a little snappish 
oath, he presently threw away the cause of 
his momentary vexation, his face unraveled 
into a smile of unusual benignity. 

"We've had a charming trip, have we 
not, Laureate t" 

I was enthusiastic. " It was more than 
charming — an era in one's life, invigorating 
both to mind and muscle." 

" Delightful r exclaimed he. "Your en- 
thusiasm gives us a hope of immortality in 
a green-backed, gilt-edged epic, at least." 

" Quite the contrary," I replied, not alto- 
gether relishing his taste in dressing the 
Muse. "I never felt less poetical or more 
gloriously animal than at present. Verses 
are the expression of sickly sentiments and 
secluded humors, while I — while I am tin- 
gling with life and health." 

With a wink of penetrating slyness, the 
m^jor added, "And consequently can find 
no inspiration in the witchery of dark eyes 
and glowing cheeks." 

I saidy "Under certain circumstances. 
There is Martha White or Dilly Wyatt, ei- 
ther of whom might inspire a page or two of 
rhyming sentiment ; but, after all, I am not 
such a tinder-box as our friend Dick, who in- 
stantaneously ignites under any bright eye 
that happens to focus on him." 

" Ah, Laureate," quoth the major, with a 
long-drawn sigh, " yon pretend to langh at 
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your gift. I wiHh it were mine. *Tlie pen 
is miglitier than the sword.' " 

" True," bawled Dick from behind ; " and 
a smart widow carries them both in her 
reticule." 

In his fury the veteran bit sheer through 
his second cigar^ and> cast the fragments 
into the road. Vexed at the rudeness of the 
graceless whelp^ I nevertheless felt grateful 
for the interruption of a t^te-ii-tdte which 
was becoming rather embarrassing. I had 
lately suspected the m^jor of a design to 
make me his confidant iu a certain matter 
— a sharp manoBUvre by which he might 
effectually ^^ spike my guns,'' or unmask a 
rivalry which he evidently apprehended. I 
was more than ever solicitous to avoid such 
a dilemma, so I held our company together, 
and endeavored to "switch off" conversation 
(in another track. But the magnetic current 
was controlling, and although debarred from 
the special subject, our social leader opened 
a general discourse on the tendencies of mod- 
em society. 

"A man's true career is amidst the dust 
and turmoil of life's highways." 

" And I'll warrant, major, you have kick- 
ed up a considerable dust yourself in those 
same highways." 

Disdaining the intermptien, the veteran 
continued, 

"But woman, God bless her I most natu- 
rally and gracefully seeks the by-ways," 

"That she does," reiterated Dick; "and 
don't she make the dust fly, too I" 

" Young man," growled thd soldier, " this 
is insufferable. I shall make a personal mat- 
t<T of it if you don't abstain." 

" I am very sorry, mijor," quoth Battle- 



brain, with affected meekness, 
" but I thought I was helping 
you on with your speech." 

The philosopher succeeded 
in curbing his own temper by 
tugging at his horse's bridle, 
which so chafed the spiritefl 
brut« that he dashed off, 
bearing his master beyond 
the reach of present annoy- 
ance. 

"The old humbug r' quoth 
Dick, looking afr«r him. " He 
has been trying his best to 
bribe or cajole me out of this 
handkerchief, and to keep 
* mum' about my having fonnd 
it, but he couldn't raise the 
thousands to buy it. Not for 
Joef 
I My cheek burned as I pnt 
. the question, but I eonld not 
forbear aaking Rattlebrain 
why he prized this special bit 
of lace and cambric so ex- 
travagantly — ^he, the possess- 
or of trophies enongh to adorn 
the belt of an Apache chiet 

" I value it," said Dick, with a roguish 
leer, " because it belongs to the handsomest 
and smartest woman in Virginia." Then 
sidling up, he continued, in a confidential 
tone, " And because I am sure the lady would 
prefer to have it in your keeping." So say- 
ing, he slipped the precious trinket into my 
hand. My brain reeled with the wine of 
sudden Jo^as I heard the words and clasped 
the treasure. Then with the ebbing tide 
of feeling came a suggestion of prudential 
pride — I must not suffer myself to be thus 
bribed into confidential relations with so 
indiscreet and unreliable a friend. I stam- 
mered, and hesitated. 

" Keep it, Larry. Don't make a Judy of 
yourself, and let that old pndded-up major 
cut you out. Don't you think I understand 
and appreciate the sacrifice yon made in 
waiting for me at the tunnel f" 

"It is very kind in you to recall that, 
Dick." And I felt like embracing the ami- 
able scape-grace on the spot, nevertheless 
contented myself with a less demonstrative 
grasp of the hand, then hid away my prize 
to dream on at leisure, and continued to dis- 
course of fishing, hunting, and mountaineer- 
ing as amusements worthy of the gods. 

At the end of twenty -three miles we 
reached the Winston Tavern, on the Win- 
chester and Parkersburg turnpike, and al- 
though it was only an hour past mid-day, 
we concluded to lay by and rest until the 
following morning. 

During the afternoon our company was 
swelled by the addition of sundry teamsters 
and drovers, habitu^ of the road, and sev- 
eral mountaineers who straggled in to pick 
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np items of iDformation from the great world 
outside, to chaffer about cattle, and inci- 
dentally to mix a little narcotic stimnlant 
with their news as a digester. Among these 
we remarked a tall, athletic, black-bearded 
fellow, whose eye twinkled with a certain 
savage faoetiousness, and whose swaggering 
sociability shamed all ceremony. Approach- 
ing our party, he saluted with the grace of 
a man who has had a bear for his dancing- 
master, and opened conversation in the lingo 
of the mountains, mixed, jumbled, and in- 
flated with words and phrases which indi- 
cated some remote acquaintance with books 
or educated society. Seeing that we were 
disposed to be amused with his eccentric 
finest, the landlord joined us, and suggested 
that Mr. Rowsey should entertain us with 
bis great bear story. 

** Well, now. Best, you know Fve fit and 
killed so many bar in my time that your re- 
quest appears ondefinite.^' 



Mr. Best particularized, ''Of that bout you 
had with the bears -who stole your honey." 

'' Now, Best," quoth Rowzey, in a depre- 
cating tone, ''I wouldn't mind a-tellin' of 
that story to you or any of these mountain 
men about here, bekase you know hit's ev- 
e^ word the truth ; but these gentlemen are 
entire strangers to me, as most likely they 
are to bar-huntin', and they mought think 
some pints of that story rather strong for 
their civilized stomachs, and I bein' a per- 
son notorious for my character and judicious 
of my integrity, and respectably connected 
down in the old State, I shouldn't risk to 
have my word misdoubted, 'specially among 
gentlemen sioh as these appears to be." 

The major here assured the speaker that 
we were ready to pledge ourselves in ad- 
vance to believe every word he said, and 
as the weather was sultry, he requested Mr. 
Best to serve a large pitcher of mint-julep. 

''Them remark^" said Bowzey, "shows 
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that yon uoderstaqd bnsiDess, and are jiat 
the gentlemeu I took you for.'' 

After a preliminary drink and some wordy 
compliments to the liquor^ the historian seat- 
ed himself and began his story : 

*'A bar is looked npon by the onexperi- 
enced as a mighty turrible beast ; and so he 
is, 'specially if he happens to be an old she. 
The bar is also a mazin cnte cretur, and 
can tell by a man's conntenance whether 
he's good to eat or not. Now as for yon. 
Sir"— touching his hat to the m^or — "a 
sensible bar would most likely walk aronnd 
you and trot off; but thifi here feller" — lay- 
ing his hand on Cockney's shoulder — " he'd 
make a comfortable meal of at first sight." 

The audience langhed, and Rowzey took 
another drink. 

**A bar," he continned, 'Ms an animal to 
be respected and imitated. He seldom goes 
out of his way to injure any body, but he 
don't stand much foolin' if any body under- 
takes to meddle with him. He remembers 
a good turn longer than most men do, and 
if he has a weakness for honey, Fve never 
kuowed him, of his own accord, to mix it 
with any thing deleterious. So much for 
the principal character in my story, and I 
must follow with a short sketch of myself 
before I come to the main pint. Not far 
from where I was borued there lived an old 
woman that was believed to be a witch. 
Now whenever a baby was homed she could 
tell at first sight what he or she was likely 
to be good for in the world. When she see 



my oldest brother lookin' so cnte out of his 
eyes, and holdin' his little fists so tight, she 
condemned him to be a lawyer. And so it 
was. He turned out to be one of tiie biggest 
rascals in Southwestern Virginia. The second 
boy my idbther fetched was prophesied for a 
famous politician, and he growed np still 
worse than the lawyer, if so be sich a thing 
is possible. Now when the old woman was 
called on to look at me, she sot for a long 
time in a kind of a brown-study. At last 
she spoke np. * This boy,' says she, ' has got 
the gifts that might set him ahead of either 
of his brothers, but it would be a shame to 
bring up sich a stout and open-handed baby 
to any of them weakly, sneakin' bnsinessea.* 

'* Daddy took the thing to heart, and be- 
in' flattered with her prognostications con- 
cemin' of me, concluded to do full Justice 
to my faculties and bring me np as a bar- 
hunter; and so he christened me RowEey, 
after old Leather Bill Atkins's big bar dog. 
This dog aforesaid was so turrible on wild 
varmints that Brother Ballard, the lawyer 
(who was high lamt), told Leather Bill if 
he wasn't stopped there would be no game 
left in the mountains — no more than there 
was in the island of Chios after Orion's raid. 
Not bein' much addicted to Scripture, I don*t 
know what that meant. No more did old 
Leather; but the expression skeered hinn, 
and he sent the dog away. 

" Well, no sooner was I fairly weaned than 
daddy begins my eddication by gittin' me a 
six-months-old bar cub for a playmate. That 
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enb we named Rough, accordin' to his nater, 
and he waa a very comfortable friend as long 
aa we were rompin' or sleepin' together ; but 
when our bowl of mnsh-and-milk was sot 
down there was a suspension of sociabilities 
until one of ns got a sound wallopin', and 
the winner finished the mush-and-milk. 

** Rough and me generally fit fair, but he 
would sometimes take a mean advantage 
when he found I had the upper hand in a 
fight; be upsot the pan, well aware that 
when it came to lapping milk off the floor 
he was boss and I nowhere. In spite of 
these little onpleasantnesses we both man- 
aged to keep fkt and hearty, and no outside 
beast or human ever ondertook to poke his 
snout betweeii us without feelin' the strength 
of our friendship. When we had growed to 
be three or four years old, Rough, aocordin' 
to bar nater, had got so far aheiEid of me, 
and so careless about ray clothes, that mam- 
my begin to feed ns in separate pans. This 
new plan was so mighty quiet that mammy, 
learing we might pine for our usual exercise 
and excitement, would sometimes slop a bowl 
of milk into the mush pot, and allow us to 
go for the scrapin's. Qentlemen, are you ac- 
quainted with scrapin's f^ 

We were constrained to acknowledge our 
if^orance of the term. With a smile of be- 
nignant pity for our simplicity, the narrator 
proceeded: 

** In our settlement it was the pride of 
good housekeeping to keep the mush-pot al- 
ways hot and never empty, and what with 



fillin' and refillin' you might reckon it would 
git pretty well gummed up. It was cooled 
off and scraped mostly of a Saturday even- 
in'. Now, gentlemen, them scrapin's, all so 
crisp and crusty, had a flavor that was mighty 
enticin' to boys and bars, and I can't help 
feelin' sorry for a feller whose boyhood hain't 
been enriched with the recollection thereof. 
But to foller the text. Although it mought bo 
supposed human wit would have given me 
some advantage over a brute beast, yet, to 
tell the truth, Rough's muscle was gittin' a 
little too much for my strength and science 
together, as appeared one day when a whole 
coach-load of our lawyer and politician rela- 
tives come to make a sociable visit to daddy 
and mammy. I believe the whole notion of 
it was to befool him and her into signiu' 
some paper, that they mought cheat him 
outen his land. But the bar and me know- 
ed nothin' of that, bein' sent together into the 
kitchen when the company lauded, mammy 
bein' ashamed to show us with the pretty 
children all dressed in store clothes and rib- 
bons. But this put Rough and me both in a 
bad humor ; so we fell a-quarrelin' between 
ourselves, and presently we had a row, and 
he slapped me into the slop-tub head-fore- 
most, where I mought have drowned if, at 
the same time, he hadn't upsot the tub in 
his awkwardness. Now our visitors had 
jist laid off their cloaks and bonnets, and 
was a-slickin' up their children's curls, and 
a-braggin' of their smartness, when in I strad- 
dled, drippin' out of the slops, and bawlin' 
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like a bull-calf. Now mammy was one of 
thoee hard-headed women that Bet no value 
on calico and store knickknacks for herself, 
bnt to see her brag child cattin' sich a fig- 
ure in company was a little too much, and 
she flared up like an armful of brush. 

'^ ' Husband/ said she, * either that boy or 
that bar has got to leave this house. The 
brute has outgrowed the child, it has, and 
they can't git along agreeable no more, and 
on account of its onmannerliness it's onpos- 
sible to keep Rowsey dressed decent, it is.' 

" * Well, what's to be done about the boy's 
eddication V says dad. 

** Mammy suggested that I was gittin' big 
enough to go to school. Dad had hearn say 
it was more aristocratic and safer for the 
children's morals to have a private tutor, so 
he swore we should hold on to the bar. 

<' Things went on as usual for a while, 
when the family dispute was settled by a 
onforeseen circumstance. One day I was 
roastin' of a tater in the ashes, when I. 
observed Rough a-settin' off by the door 
a-watchin' me out of the comer of his eye. 
I mistrusted his intentions, and as I knowed 
I was no longer a match for him in a scram- 
ble, I jist kivered my tater a little deeper, 
and slyly put the poker to heat in the coals. 
When it was done, I took up the poker and 
poked out my tater on the hearth. No soon- 
er was it clear of the hot ashes than Rough's 
paw covered it, and slap went the red poker 
atop of his paw. There was a yell yon mought 
have heard a mile off, and the whole cabin 
smelt of burnt bar. I was scared myself; 
so, droppin' the poker and hnstlin' up my 
roost, I started for the stable loft, but at the 
room-door I met daddy comin' in all in a 
Hare. 

" * Rowzey,' said he, ' what have you been 
a-doin' to that poor brute beast V 

"'Nothin',' says I, feeliu' mighty mean. 
' He grabbed my tater, and I licked him, 
that's all. And it was a fair fight.' 

*' But what do yon think the cussed brute 



done f Why, he Jist held up his burnt paw 
to show daddy, and then went nosin' and 
whinin' around the hot poker, tellin' the 
whole story in fewer words than any haman 
could have done. Well, dad Jist divided his 
Judgments by givin' Rough the tater and 
givin' me fits, which was sweetened by my 
seein' the brute eat it, all the while makin' 
impudent faces at me, while I stood snivelin' 
in a comer. We never had any more friend- 
ship or confidence in each other after that. 
All the artfulness of my nater was roused by 
the wish to git square with the brute nnb»- 
knowns to daddy ; and Rough never see me 
pick up any thing after that, even a chip, 
that he didn't run and hide hisself. 

** Mammy took advantage of the coolness, 
and poor Rough, Hke Ishmael, was sent back 
into the wildemess. After he was gone it 
come back to me that I had acted a mighty 
mean part toward my old companion, and 
for many a day I felt lonesome and pinin' 
whenever I thought of him. Then I was 
sent to school a while, where I was licked 
through from a h ah to ConstanUnopU in 
less than two years, fit the boys, kissed the 
girls, and picked up an amount of book 
lamin' and high die. that has been an ad- 
vantage to me ever since, as you gentlemen 
can plainly see. But as soon as I had grow- 
ed big enough to handle a rifle dad took me 
home agin, to shine up my professional ed- 
dication under hisself. Touch in' lightly on 
the wulgar business of plowin' and plantin' 
com, he lamt me to track a deer and line a 
wild bee to sich a certainty that we never 
was scaA^ of meat nor honey in our hoose, 
though we did sometimes have to trade for 
com meal. One evenin', as I was a-comin' 
home from watchin' a deer lick, I meets a 
bar right in the path. I was so took by 
surprise that I fired my gun in the air, then 
quickly dropped it, and drawed my bnt>cher 
knife; but the varmint wasn't so much 
scared, and sot up on his hind-legs, shadin' 
his eyes with his paw, as if he was tryin' to 
make out who I was. That paw I noticed 
had a streak of white bar across it, and the 
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next minute we was bagged in each other's 
arms; for yoa may well believe old Rough 
sod me was mighty pleased to see each 
other. 

**Now, gentlemen ) a dog can always ex- 
press his feelings, or git our good-will, by a 
' mofin' tall/ but a bar is not likewise gifb- 
od, bein' limited to wry faces and awkward 
paws, and to have seen old Rough tryin' to 
aay his say would have made you bust 
a-laughin' ; but, gentlemen^ it was plain to 
see the oretor's heart was in the right 
place. He bore me no grudge for the past, 
and tried to hide that scarified paw for fear 
I moaght feel bad about it. Seein' that my 
old friend wasn't nigh so sleek and glossy as 
he used to be, I conceited he was leadin' a 
tolerable hard life, and tried to persuade him 
to foUer me home, explainin' to him that we 
wasted enough at the cabin to keep him fat 
to the eend of his days. But no ; his mind 
was fixed ; his only answer was a mournful 
shake of the head, and givin' me a far'well 
squeeze, he trotted away into the woods. 
As be went, I thought I see him lift his paw 
to wipe a fkllin' tear. Yoa may laugh, gen- 
tlemen, but there is more humanity about 
domb creturs than we are awar' of mostly. 

*' For a long time after that I was afeard 
to risk a shot at a bar, and to shun tempta- 
tion, give up carryin' a gun, and turned my 
attention chiefly to huntin' bee trees. They 
were plenty enough in our mountains, and 
for convenience I built me a camp some way 
off fiom the settlements, and hewed out a 



big trough to hold the honey I gathered. 
Now I filled my trough from time to time, 
but every night the varmints come and 
cleaned me out, which I knowed to be bars, 
seein' their tracks, and beiu' awar' of their 
likin's. After losiu' my labor in this way for 
some time, I bethinks me of a plan for gittin' 
even with 'em. I gits me a keg of peach 
brandy, and savin' a very moderate supply 
for my own needcessities, I pours the liquor 
into my trough, and mixed it pretty thick 
with honey. Then I whetted my knife, and 
retired to the camp to watch the effect of 
my trap. I carried a gourd full of the mix 
with me, which was so cussed sweet that I 
can't mind aay thing more that happened 
until to-morrow momin', when I was wak- 
ened by a hellaballoo the like of which I 
never heard before nor since. Clearin' the 
husks out of my throat with a swig from 
my jug, I draws my knife, and creeps on all 
fours toward the honey trough, where I see 
a sight which filled me with astonishment 
and laughter. The whole place was black 
with bars. I wouldn't like to risk my repu- 
tation — which is ondonbted — by statin' the 
number. There mought have been a hun- 
dred, more or less, of all ages and sizes, from 
an old six-hundred-ponnder to a six-months 
cub, all drunk as Christians. Now the lon- 
ger I stndied their doin's the more nateral 
they looked, Jist as Fve seed civilized hu- 
mans oarryin' on np at Beverly after an 
election-day. Sich was the elevatin' influ- 
ences of good liquor on savage brutes, which 
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appeared to raise 'em so nigh to our level, 
that as I laid there watchin' for a chance 
to go in I begin to feel as if I was plottin' 
mnrder agin my fellow-cretnrs. 

" HowBomdever, wiiat I moaght have con- 
cluded don't much signify, for presently an 
old sot, happenin' to stagger into the thick- 
et where I was hid, caught sight of me, and 
give a yell that fairly lifted the hat off my 
head, and fetched every bar to his feet. Ap- 
pearently my time was short ; but still cal- 
culating to stampede 'em, I up with a mighty 
shout, slitherin' the old blatherskite that 
ralBed the alarm. I went in through the 
brash like a whirlwind. It was a foolish 
idee. Peach-and-honey don't make brutes 
skeery no more than it does men, and in less 
than two minutes I was smotheriu' under a 
squirmin' stack of bar meat about the size 
uf dad's cabin. Now, as I wasn't smashed 
to death, my position monght be rightly 
considered providential, for the bodies of 
the bmt«s that lay next to me kivered me 
agin the teeth and claws of the outsiders, 
and bein' well-nigh smothered themselves, 
they was obliged to fight outward for fresh 
air. But it don't signify to be tellin' how I 
got out of there, for I don't exactly know 
myself. Howsomdever, when I rose and got 
my breath, I see the bars all around me 
fightin' among theirselves, makin' the fur 
fly like feathers at a goose-plnckin', and 
quite onmindful of the stranger among 'em. 
I mought have cleared myse^ then, but my 
blood was up, and I walked through 'em, 



stabbin' right and left, onmerciful as a mad 
wild-cat, respectin' neither age nor sex. Jist 
then several old fellers appeared to git a 
smell of me, and closed in mighty savage. 
While I fit in front, a rascally old squeezer 
grabbed me round the neck from behind. I 
struck backward, feelin' my knife enter his 
cussed carcass a dozen times ; but it didn't 
loosen his grip, and I felt my strength goin'. 
At this pint a big bar poked his heiMl up 
from behind the honey trough, mbbin' his 
little eyes as if he had jist waked up. In a 
minute he broke for us. 

" * Rowzey,' thinks I, * it's time for family 
worship. Now I lay me down to aleeii — * 

*^ As I prayed I made a stab at the big be, 
who shunned the blade, and, to my astonish- 
ment, grabbed the beast in front of me with 
his left paw, sendin' him heels over head ; 
then with his right he tore the feller off my 
back. I was too far gone to ask questions, 
but bein' loose once more, I broke for camp. 
There I barricaded, myself in with poles, 
and laid pantin' and sippin' peach-and-hon- 
ey until I fairly come to my strength agin. 
It took me some time longer to git up pluck 
enough to venture back toward the battle- 
ground. Howsomdever, late in the after- 
noon I did creep down that way, mighty 
like a sheep dog at first, but bolder when I 
see that every thing was quiet. Around 
that honey trongh lay twenty- two dead bar, 
young and old. Gentlemen, I value my rep- 
utation too high to weigh it agin bar meat. 
Gentlemen, I counted them bodies as they 
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lay, and you may thiuk I was mighty proud 
as I yiewed the ground. Well, 1 mought 
bave been, but there was one 0011)86 too many 
there for my peace of mind. Over by the 
lioney trough, Jist where my life waa saved, 
as I thought, by the miraculous mistake of 
a drunken old bar, there lay two bodies, 
olntohed in a death grip, jist as they had 
fell fightin'. They were badly tore, and the 
leaves all around soaked and stained; but 
as I stooped over to look closer, I felt a cold 
shiver that froze clean to my bones. There 
was the white paw, stiff and bloody. Gen- 
tlemen, there lay fiough, my old playmate.'' 
The rugged hunter drew his sleeve across 
his eyes, reached over for the pitcher, and 
turned it bottom upward over his empty 
glass. 

« Well, is that allf asked Dick, drawing 
a long breath. 

*■ " Hit's all the liquor," quoth Bowzey, with 
a dry wink. ** Of the story there's yit an- 
other pint or two at your service. 

" Well, I went to work savin' my meat with 
a heavy heart, and next day got some fellers 
up from the settlements with horses and sleds 
to help me down with it. There was sich a 
pile that all the neighbors gathered in to 
look and git a share, and there was a mighty 
gnessin' and bettin' on the weight. Now we 
had no steelyards nor scales of any kind ; 
but there was old Bill Swaneon, who had 
got weighed onst when he was down to the 
Kanawha Salt-works, and accordin' to his 
recollection, which was good when he staid 
sober (which he never did willin'ly), he 
drawed Jist two hundred and eighty, down 
weight, on the salt-works scales. Well, we 
jist laid a stout rail aorost a stump, seesaw 
fiMhion, and sot old Bill on one eend and 
piled bar meat on the other, till we got his 
heft — which we did; I now disremember 
whether hit was seven or seventeen times. 
Howsomdever, none of us bein' scholars 
enough to snbstract that together, we scored 
the times on a saplin', till the school-master 
come along to cipher it up for us. But ev- 
ery body 'lowed they never see sich a pile 
of meat in all their bom days." 

'* And did you never try that trap again, 
Rowzeyf 

** Oh yes ; for you see, after old Rough was 
dead I had no mercy on bar any more, and 
I sot that same trap over and over. But I 



fooled away my liquor and honey ; for though 
my bait was took regularly, I never see bar 
nor a bar's track in that neighborhood arter- 
ward. But onst 1 see old Bill Swanson lurk- 
in' around thar, and havin' my own suspi- 
cions, I left off settin'." 

''And did you eat old Rough with the 
rest f " inquired Dick. 

''Mister," said the mountaineer, with a 
gesture of indignant scorn, "sich a ques- 
tion is a discredit to the feller that asks it. 
Do I look like a lawyer or a heathen canni- 
bal? No, Sir; I buried him decent and re- 
spectable, with all his har on him, jist as I 
would a Christian friend, and I tarred his 
name on a smooth clapboard, and stuck it 
up at his head. And thar he mought have 
rested in peace to this day; but some of 
them high-scienced fellers from the East 
come a-nosin' and a-scratchin' through that 
country, and mistakin' the grave for an In- 
jin mound, they excawated poor Rough*s 
bones and sent 'em to Bamum's Institute, at 
Washington city, where I've beam say they 
stands in a glass case, as the skeleton of a 
celebrated Injin chief, between a par of 
General Washington's old breeches and Gen- 
eral Jackson's night-cap, which he wore at 
the battle of New Orleans." 

The narrator heaved a deep sigh, and 
bowed to the company. 

" Not a drop more, gentlemen, if you please. 
We've all swallered about as much as is con- 
venient at one time." 

"And thus," said I, " shall old Rough shine 
immortal among the stars of history, with a 
tail as long as that of Ursa M^jor !" 

Now to horse, and ho for Moorfield ! Near 
the dose of a long summer's day our trav- 
elers were still in the saddle, urging their 
Jaded steeds along the woodland road. Their 
course had led by Reamer's tavern, through 
Greenland Gap, and by many other points 
of scenic interest well worth the artist's and 
the poet*s study, but negligently viewed by 
eyes and minds so long saturated by rocks 
and mountains. But when at length they 
drew rein upon the summit of a hill, the 
weariness of forty miles' hard riding was 
temporarily forgotten, and a shout of simul- 
taneous enthusiasm again greeted the valley 
of beauty and abundance. The ribbed sides 
and peaked contours of the opposing mount- 
ains were already veiled in a sweet violet 
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haze. The wiuding river, roofs, and capolas 
flashed back the golden rays of the western 
snn. Fleecy flocks and stately herds dotted 
the emerald carpets that covered hill-side 
and meadow far and near. For miles and 
miles, until lost in the dim perspective, 
stretched the green com fields, the armed 
and embattled hosts of peace, splendid with 
their million glittering blades and tasseled 
crests. This beauty, indeed, might the 
painter dimly render, that subtler charm 



the poet convey in golden words ; but what 
art, or combination of arts, could grasp or 
reproduce that scene as we saw it then, with 
all its glowing attributes of time and cir- 
cumstance f The sudden scene-shifting aft- 
er our thirty days' sojourn in the grim, hard- 
featured wilderness ; the luxurious sense of 
release from self-imposed privation, of rest 
from a rough task honorably accomplished ; 
the stifling sweetness of hopes unspoken, ay, 
unacknowledged, but overmastering even the 
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" Certainly," replied Dick ; " if 
yoQ are anxious to exhibit your 
dilapidated carcass, we won't ob- 
ject." 

And to our still greater aston- 
ishment, Cockney, " accoutred as 
he was," took his seat beside the 
driver, and departed. In an hour 
they returned with our baggage, 
and accompanied by Mr. Mead- 
ows, who brought peremptory or- 
ders that we should refit at once 
and join the ladies at supper at 
his house. Cockney, in spite of 
dirt and fatigue, was beaming 
with smiles, and sported a rose 
in his ragged button-hole. Per- 
«-- ,, «A.« w« .«<w«»»^t>t ceiving that I remarked it, he 

took me aside and half whispered, 



stem will of ambition. Quickly succeeding 
the emotions of the moment came the reali- 
zation of our present material relations to 
the world we were just entering, and we 
halted on the river-bank to cool off and 
consider. 

''Dusty, weather-beaten, unshaven, rag- 
ged." 

** Dirty !" added Mi^or Martial, stooping 
to lave his face and hands in the cooling 
stream. 

** Good Heavens !" ejaculated Cockney, as 
he stood fascinated with horror over the 
crystal mirror ; " can this be possible f Why, 
at first I thought it was 
Battlebrain looking over 
my shoulder." 

Dick had drawn his 
boots, and attracted our 
attention to the develop- 
ment by a startling im- 
precation: "Well, dam 
my stockings! look at 
this!" 

With me there was a 
''solution of continuity" 
at every angle. We were 
decidedly not presenta- 
ble, and concluded to 
stop for the night at 
MuUen's Hotel. 

Our trunks, with re- 
serves,* were all out at 
Mr. Meadows's. We pro- 
posed to send a servant 
with a light wagon to 
bring them in, when, 
rather to our surprise, 
Augustus proposed to ac- 
company him. It would 
look better, he thought, 
for one of our party to 
call at once — not to see 
the ladies, of course, but 
simply to signify our re- 
turn, and make polite in- 
quiries. 



" Ton may think a little strange, Mr. Lau- 
reate, of my apparent eagerness to show my- 
self at head-quarters in this beastly condi- 
tion, but I had made a promise to Miss Lilly 
while up on Gaudy. You understand f" 

" Your conduct has been truly chivalric, 
Augustus, and you were rewarded with 
smiles and roses, as you deserved." 

"Yes, something more than smiles," re- 
plied Cockney, "for she laughed until the 
tears rolled down her cheeks; but I don't 
think it was intended to make game of me, 
for, observing my mortification, she made 
sweet amends by giving me this rose." 
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FLOATIKO OAKDJEMB OF XSXICa 



THE best place to see a town nsnally is 
from the cbarch-top. That is what 
cbnrcb-topB are made for. So climb up heie 
with me and see the city. The surroandiDg^ 
are fair to look at, of coarse. I told you 
aboat Guadalupe as we rode by last night, 
which was last month. See it over there to 
the northward. A brown range of hills looks 
golden in the sun, like Willis's beloved 
tresses, ^^ brown in the shadow, golden in 
the sun.'' At their foot are three temples, 
one a little above the others, the larger 
the lower. Those three betoken the three 
places where the Virgin appeared to an In- 
dian trudging over these hills on a visit from 
his wooded wigwam to the town. Thrice 
she ordered him to build her a temple here ; 
thrice he hesitated to obey, though each 
time he reported the visitation to his priest 
in the city. The last time he demanded a 
sign ; she ordered him to throw his serape on 
the ground, and filled it with flowers gath- 
ered from the barren and burning rocks. As 
he opened his blanket to show her gift to the 
priest, lo ! his flowers had changed to a flow- 
ery Madonna sweetness, with a bud of a boy 
in her arms, as on a branch. That greasy 
blanket with its Madonna portrait is seen 
to-day over the high altar by every believing 
eye, located just where he spread it and she 
filled it with herself. A frame of solid sil- 



ver incases it ; balustrades of like meti^ go 
from that altar to the choir — fifty feet length 
of pillars and shafts and balustrades of the 
shining stuff. The silver I can vouch for ; 
the picture, quien idbe t 

It was well got up, this scheme. The 
Indians were conquered but not converted. 
Unless they changed their faith they might 
change their masters. So, the Spaniards not 
yet two years on the throne, this miracle oc- 
curred, and the Virgin became an Indian to 
Indians that they migbt accept Romanism, 
and the emperor and his sub-plunderers be 
safe in their possessions. It was a success. 
The Virgin of Guadalupe became the goddess 
of Mexico. Divine honors were paid to her. 
Temples went up every where, and shrines 
in every temple. Her picture on its blanket 
hangs in every house and hut^ above the 
counter of the merchant and the bar of 
pulque dram-sbops, over the forge and over 
the bed, here, there, every where. Books by 
the thousand and sermons by the tens of 
thousands have been written and preached 
upon her virtues and her powers. In one of 
the books in the library of Vera Cruz she is 
gravely said to have got around God. Un- 
donbt«dly she got around this people, and 
effectually took them in. The upper of 
these three churches, where she first ap- 
peared, is reckoned the most sacred. Here 
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are the tombs of the 
chiefest dignitaries 
of church and state. 
The ascent is lined 
with trophies of her 
ability to save ; one 
a solid mast and sail 
of stone, erected by 
a believer whose life 
was saved from ship- 
wreck, as he be- 
lieved, through her 
interposition. 

The next is near 
the foot of the hill, 
and incloses a cha- 
lybeate fountain, 
which burst forth 
when she lit there 
on her foot "The 
iron entered her 
sole," irreverently 
remarked an Amer- 
ican sinner as he 
gazed upon the 
fountain. A blaze of 
gilding coven the 
chapel connected 
with this beautiful 
legend of the fount- 
ain. Its walls are 

"Thick failaid with patines of bright gold.** 

The largest church, where her blanket 
portrait hangs, is a^ew rods fiftrther out on 
the plain. There is the chief outlay of gold 
and silver and precious stones. On its wall 
is ail inscription to her as the Mother of God, 
Foundress and Savior of the Mexican People. 



OHAFULTEPJCa 

But the priests of the Virgin have an eye 
to the main chance. They turn her into 
lottery speculations, and make her useful to 
their often infirmities. At the doorway an 
old servant of the temple sold her pictures, 
beads, and other ecclesiastical knickkuacks. 
A picture I bought was wrapped up in a 
lottery ticket like this : 



TUB LOrXXBY TIOKKT. 
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This lottery of the Virgin is one of the 
most flourishing. The monthly drawings 
draw daily pennies to their purse. It makes 
the priestly pot boil. Time was when luzn- 



ries were tbeiiB ; bot 
they are hard times 
now for prieetSy and 
so they have to thus 
turn an honest pen- 
ny to a dishonest 
use. 

But these XK>pa- 
lar orgies are fading 
out. Tme, each De- 
cember witnesses 
multitudes from 
over all the land 
attending her an- 
nual festival. The 
Indian honors it 
with the dances of 
the ancient tames. 
The rites are more 
Aztec than papaL 
Yet the Jesuit be- 
gins to say that 
faith in the Virgin 
of Gnadalupe is not 
essential to salva- 
tion. The Bible will 
replace the Jesuit, 
and the trick by 
which he has held 
their souls captive 
these three centu- 
ries and a half will cease to possess them 
more. Christ the Liberator is coming. He 
is nigh — even at their doors. This old 
blanket, like that of Bartimaus, will be 
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tbrown away, and 
all the people come 
to JeenSy and be 
healed. 

To the northwest 
yon see another hill 
and tower more fa- 
xuous stilly for this 
^was a seat of power, 
if not relt^on, be- 
fore the Spaniards 
oDtered the laud. 
It is a solitary hill, 
apart from all oth- 
ers, thmst ont into 
the plain like a nose 
upon the face of na- 
tnre. It is a huge 
rock| whereon the 
waves of war have 
beat for a thousand 
if nqt for two thou- 
sand years, 

** Tempest boffeted, 
gloxy crowned." 

Montezuma reveled 

there, and Cortex 

and many a viceroy 

rioted there, and Mf 

many a reminiscence 

coed fairies and fairy 

in the monograms c 

pitchers. Juarez last 

feast to Seward — ^the republican saved 

welcoming the republican savior. 

Chapultepec is just about as far from town 
as Guadalupe, the shrines of authority and 
of religion being each exactly three miles 
off. Strange enough, their city centres, ca- 
thedral and palace, are on the same square. 
The ride thither is over a charming avenue, 
called the Empress Road, for a long time 
called the Road of the Mad Woman. It is 
BtTaight as an t^npw path fix>m an Aztec 
bow, lined with young trees, well wet at 
least half its way, and every thing but safe. 
That you take the risk of. Carriage riders 
or horsemen may And themselves lighter of 
purse and heavier of heart before they reach 
the city streets, though they are only a mile 
out. Bat morning brings no danger, or at 
least fears none. A prancing horse that has 
only known the saddle gayly dances with you 
as his partner from the Alameda to the gate 
of the grounds. There you dismount, if yon 
so desire, or pass in, and on, and up. 

The first thing that strikes you is the 
woods. People have often been struck with 
their substance. They are more ancient 
than the palace. They are the tall, broad- 
limbed oedars which Tosemite delights in. 
Some are twenty feet through. Large groves 
of them linger round the base of the hill. 
Several are very large, and one rises to the 
dignity of bearing Montezuma's naiae. 



BAH OOBMS AqUKDUOT, OITT OF MBXIOOw 

Here, too, are the baths of Montezuma, 
the beet Just outside the grounds. Much 
fi^uented are they yet, though not by him, 
unless his spirit needs ablution, as most 
spirits do, at least when in the flesh. The 
one inside the gate is a walled hole in the 
ground. It is close to the entrance, and is 
dry. But a few rods farther off, in what 
was undoubtedly his park, there bubbles up 
forty feet the dearest, sweetest pool I ever 
saw for bathing. Fifty feet square is the 
bowl, forty feet deep. You can see the moss 
and ferns growing on the bottom, aud be- 
hold the hole in the rock whence the waters 
gush out. There to plunge I found delight- 
ful after a racy ride of an hour, just as the 
sun was yellowing Chapultepec, and with 
only a cup of coffee between my appetite 
and last night's supper. A shallower basin, 
paved and walled to suit those who can not 
swim, adjoins the fount, and is hardly less 
luxurious ; while ladies have a suit of sim- 
ilar luxuries adjoining, all opening on cease- 
less gardens. 

Taking this swim, we can drive through 
the woods, that open in some places to quite 
respectable forests. We climb up the hill 
past two grim idols still remaining hidden 
in the foliage, the gods of Montezuma. The 
sides are barren of all trees, save the Feni 
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or pepper tree, a sort of willow-looking bnsh 
that grows to quite a height and solidity at 
times, and grows every where. The driest 
and hottest soils are not too dry nor too hot 
for it. Red berries hang in dusters over it, 
the choice fruit of birds, though startlingly 
pungent to man. 

The court Just below the top stops the 
horses, and a few steps land the visitor 
amidst a cool and shady garden, surrounded 
by broad verandas, where the singing and 
shining birds of the country (very different 
species here, as elsewhere) shine in their 
exquisite plumage, or melt in more exqui- 
site song. Long suits of rooms command 
the saperb valley, its city, villages, plains, 
lakes, and mountains. No such panorama 
has any other palace in the world. Wind- 
sor, the next most beautiful, is tame to this. 
Schonbrunn, Potsdam, Fontainebleau, and 
all, are flat and cheap to this rare combina- 
tion. Bat then one is apt to live longer in 
those palaces, and to die a mor^ natural 
death, and so is content with humbler lux- 
uries. From Montezuma to Biaximilian, the 
occupants of this hill palace have many of 
them made a violent exit from th^ir trou- 
blous honors. Juarez dared not stay here 
after night-fall without a large body-guard ; 
and it is abandoned to occasional state break- 
fiists, the heart of the city being judged a 
safer residence. ^ 

Another road out of the town pa^fees by 
the aqueduct of San Cosme, that marches 
cityward like a troop of Roman soldiers, 
solemn and strong. Its arches rise gray 



and black and moist, 
and are touched with 
green mosses — as ar- 
tistic a line of beaoty 
as ever strode along 
a busy city pathway. 
Horse -cars, swiftly 
moving — no slow 
coach is that institu- 
tion here — loaded 
donkeys, cavaliers, 
burdened men and 
women, throng the 
street, but the aque- 
duct of San Coame 
never abates its 
haughty, serious air. 
This is the famous 
I road over which Cor- 
tez made his sad at- 
tempt to escape an 
infuriated town, ren- 
dered doubly mad by 
an interference of 
his lieutenant, in his 
absence, with the 
bloody rites of hu- 
man sacrifice. The 
town woke up before 
they were well start- 
ed, chased them along this dike, crossed 
with wide ditches and surrounded by wa- 
ter, dragged them off the narrow canse- 
way, caught them as they tried to clear 
the chasms, their first ponton-train being 
pressed into the mud of the first broad 
ditch, so that it could not be taken up. The 
band of adventurers lost tlieir arms, ammu- 
nition, horses, precious metals, and g^ms, 
and all but a score were left along the ra- 
vine, a prey to the destroyer. But in that 
score was Cortez, and so all was saved. A 
few days later he and his suit cut their way 
into the myriads of Otumba, struck dead 
their chief, and began th^ work anew. The 
tree where the few survivors foregathered 
after that Triste Noche, or saddest of nights, 
is still preserved — a sacred memento to our 
Spanish-blooded Mexican, a less agreeable 
memorial to his Aztec brother. 

The fSavorite retreat for the gentlemen of 
the town is at Tacubaya, four miles from 
the city, and not far from Chapnltepeo. The 
gardens of these lords of the land are ex- 
quisitely lovely. They are full of parka, 
ponds, groves, pleasant walks, flower beds, 
strange trees, and stranger plants. They 
rise and fall in easy grace. From their 
nooks and knolls the eye takes in the mighty 
volcanoes, mingling their coolness with the 
fervor of the scene. But these choice seats 
are without inhabitant. The rich occupants 
dare not dwell a night in their walled and 
barred inclosures without guards of many 
men, for the kidnaper is abroad, and tfacgr 
are too valuable for ransom to be loft qol* 
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eUy Bleeping hero. So the somptiioiis man- 
sion, with its conrte full of fountaiDB and 
fragrance, is a deserted palace save for oc- 
casional festas. 

The most romantic of the enyirons of 
Mexico is that to the southward. Hero en- 
ters the canal that brings the city most of 
its provender. Hero lie the moist and float- 
ing gardens, whose cnlturo never ceases. Al- 
ways here ** the plowman overtakes the reap- 
er, and the treader of grapes him that sow- 
e*:h seed.'^ A ride in a boat, or, better, on 
a horse, is one of the chief entertainments, 
provided one is well out of the town. The 
difBcnlty is in getting out, for a dirtier, 
crookeder, viler pass from a big town one 
rarely finds. The northern egresses are 
handsome, the southern execrable. 

The real life of a city is not in its sur- 
ronndings, but in itself. But when out, you 
canter along the soft path by the side of the 
ancestral canal, whose waters aro covered 
with boats laden with grass, Incrone (a fresh 
sort of green, the delight of the horse), with 
water-melons (appropriate name for such 
carriage), lettace, cucumbers, and all the 



produce of the sauce gardens near large cit- 
ies. On the other side of the path aro float- 
ing gardens, whence the boat -loads come, 
which aro made by constant deposits on the 
springy soil, that sink with use, and aro re- 
placed with new layers of earth. Farther 
south the soil is yet moro springy and float- 
ing ; hero it is shnply spongy, but does not 
move with the moving waters about aud 
under, though these waters only move when 
stirred by the pony of the owner getting 
round his patch. 

All these canals terminate in the market- 
place of the town, the busiest hive of a mar- 
ket-place I ever saw. No European plaza, 
except on fair-days, no Baltimoro stroet cen- 
tro of a morning, or Cincinnati of a night, 
equals the crowd and chatter and push of 
this lively spot at almost every hour of the 
day. The boats' prows stuck in among the 
shops and stalls add to the excitement. 
Sunday morning is their fair, and such a 
crush and hubbub aro then encountered hero 
as would forover euro the most radical anti- 
Sabbatarian of his desiro to show his inde- 
pendence of the Scriptures by a desecration 
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of the sacred day. Each vocation has its 
allotted place. One narrow avenae is filled 
with eoffin-makers, driving a brisk trade 
with their black boards, for black is the 
color of yonr '' wooden Jacket" in Mexico. 
A dozen shops and several dozen workmen 
make this dismal trade hilarious. 

Another long alley is appropriated to the 
eating business, and great stew-pans over 
handfnls of cosls keep hot the flesh «onps 
and bones, while on the ground around sit 
groups of eaters, dipping their bread in the 
sop or sipping chocolate or coffee, each of 
which beverages they know how to com- 
pound excellently well. 

Being in town, let us get out of this noisy 
and not agreeable market-place. A few 
steps bring us to the Grand Plaza, the finest 
in the country, and one of the finest in the 
world. It is not less than a thousand feet 
square, more rather than less, I should say, 
fh>m the guess of an untrained eye. In its 
centre is a pretty garden, the work of Car- 
lotta, whose taste for flowers has left its 
pleasant mark in many places. The tropical 
plants flourish here, though not as abound- 
ingly as in Vera Cruz. 

On the south stretches the President's 
palace — a palace and a castle ; for here are 
stored soldiers and supplies for a siege; here 
are the archives of the government; here 
are the halls of legislation, or were till a fire 
last year destroyed them, and since then 
they have had no local existence ; here are 
the apartments of state, that long line of 



windows to tiie right of the door as yon 
look at the building being a single Hall of 
Embassadors, lined with portraits of Mex- 
ican grandees, among whom Bolivar and 
Washington are alone admitted, the two oth- 
er successful American revolutionists. No 
sign of Maximilian is allowed, though he 
filled the palace with his busts and his por- 
traits, and wrought his monogram into every 
conceivable spot and stuff — chair, hanging, 
conch, and all. Iturbide, the father of the 
republic, though an emperor, is the most 
honored with portraits and mementoes. 

Opposite the palace, across the very broad 
plaza, is a long arcade, wide and shaded, 
and fiill of aU manner of shops. Here are 
silversmiths plying their craft or selling 
their dainty lace-work of silver, which so 
bewitches you to buy, and so easily spoils 
after the buying; here are dealers in feath- 
er-work, once the most famous trade of the 
country, now reduced to imitations on cards 
of the birds of the region — a pretty trade 
still, though poorly patronized ; toys of ev- 
ery sort, earthen trinkets of every shape ; 
hat stores full of broad sombreros, rebosas, 
the brown and blue mantles with which 
every working-woman's head and neck are 
covered; coffee-stands and book-stalls — all 
sorts of traffic fill these spacious walks with 
noise and profit. 

On the left of the palace are more bar- 
racks, plain buildings, but strong, and on its 
right the cathedral towers. It is Moorish 
rather than Gothic, as all their churches are. 
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very poor creftin; 
the print - seller — 
every trade that can 
is dispoeing of its 
wares hefore this 
sacred portal. How 
much is a whip of 
small cords need- 
ed here and now, for 
those who make this 
house a house of 
merchandise ! Bnt 
merchandise of sotils 
goes on within. 
Shall not that of 
lesser wares consist- 
ently proceed with- 
out t 

At the comer of 
the cathedral stands 
the Aztec calendar 
stone, once placed 
on their teocallis 
situated on this 
spot — the best mon- 
ument extant of 
their learning and 
civilization. 

This plaza is not 
least pleasant by 
moonlight. Few 
bands play delicionsly, as this Indian band 
does. No superior sweetness or variety did 
the best foreign band exhibit at the Jubilee 
concerts than these brown men exhibit here. 
Their touch is soft; and swift and strong. 
They catch the soul of the composition, and 



IMTBBIOB or A MODKBM MSXIOAM BOUSS. 

It stands on a plateau, raised several feet 
from the pavement of the plaza, has a^oin- 
ing it the sagrario, or parish church, pro- 
fusely carved without and gilded within, 
the carving cheap, and the gilding faded. 
The inside of the cathedral is less grand than 
that of Puebla, but it is also less gloomy. It 
is cut up to fit divers crowds. The altar by 
the chief entrance is usually thronged. The 
choir behind it is a stately mass of carving. 
Two beautiful balustrades, of an amalgam of 
gold, silver, and brass, connect the choir and 
the high altar. So rich are they that an 
Englishman offered to replace them with sil- 
ver, and was refused. Beautiful figures of 
like precious metal hold candelabra along 
this walk. The altar is a gorgeous pile of 
figures in marble and more precious stones. 
The area in front of the cathedral is full 
of people selling their wares — never so full as 
on Sabbath mornings. Here is the lottery- 
ticket vendor — most numerous and most 
busy of all. Male and female has this church 
created them— chiefly old people. All their 
sales have a percentage of benefit for the 
priest. They all have pious names. The Lot- 
tery of the Immaculate Conception, the Lot- 
tery of the Holy Spirit and the Holy Trinity, 
of St. Joseph and Mary, of the Virgin of Gua- 
dalupe, are among the favorite names. The 
sellers are each numbered, and the church 
keeps steady watch over this important rev- 
enue. Here is a velocipede course, and chil- 
dren enjoy it. The match boy, pert and pret- 
ty ; the cigar boy ; the ice-cream vendor — ^a 
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bring it p»lpitatiDg before you. The mooD 
aeems to ahed a direoter ray. No Tenetian 
night eyer excelled these torrid-temperate 
perfections of moonlight and melody. 

The chief street of the city leads north- 
ward from the plaza. It carries different 
names with each block — Street of the Sil- 
▼ersmiths, of the Profesa, of San Francisco. 
The first block was so called because it 
was once occupied by silversmiths. Two or 
three of them still have their forge, and 
work their silver before every passer-by. 
Bot Jewelry shops, cigar shops, and goods 
stores have crowded out the smiths. The 
Profeaa is so named from a church and con- 
vent on its comer, the church extant, but 
the convent gone partly into the comfort- 
able Hotel GiBow, partly into a street, part- 
ly into ruins. Among these is the Hall of 
Chastisement, over whose arch were frescoed 
quaint devices of piety and pithiness. 



rum AZTSo oalsmdab STomL 

The San Francisco section was formerly 
devoted to its convent, the whole of one side 
of the block being thus appropriated. This 
was the first to be confiscated to the gov- 
ernment, and transformed into residences 
and all the variety or a city block. The 
church and chapel became the property of 
the Chnrch of Jeans, which Dr. Riley chiefly 
organized. A garden entrance of a hundred 
fiMt brings ns to the chapel frt>nt, carved 
and comely. The inside is lofty and cheer- 
ftil. The cloisters of the convent, still more 
beantifol, are the property of the Methodist 



Episcopal Missionary Society, and are also 
fitted up for a church. They are one hun- 
dred feet square, have arcades fifteen feet 
deep around them, and graceful colunus of 
polished marble, with carved capitals, rise 
one above the other along the front. No 
church in Rome has an equally admirable 
cloister. It will be aU the more beautiful 
in its new service. 

On this street stands the palace of Itnr- 
bide, now a hotel, the stateliest private 
structure in Mexico. Its carved fixint looks 
ancient, though it is only fifty years since 
his brief and troubled reign. Opposite is 
the plain dwelling of Lerdo, the present 
President — a modest little man, with no op- 
pressiveness of manner. He is slightly bald, 
has smaU but sharp features, wears a Colfax 
smile, and is a quiet, self-poised, agreeable 
gentleman. 
If you walk up a little farther, you see on 
the right a porcelain-faced 
I house, in quaint tiles of a 
Dutch look, once an aristo- 
cratic residence, and still, 
though faded, one of the 
haughtiest in the town. 
Adjoining on either side are 
the residences of the chiefo 
of the money market, the 
Tanderbilt and Drew of 
Mexico — Barron and Es- 
candron. Outside of no es- 
pecial attraction, like all 
houses here, they are inside 
elegantly fitted up, and 
provided with open courts, 
fountaps, and abundance 
of tropical flowers. 

Opposite them is the 
home of our consul-gen- 
eral, one of the most faith- 
fhl and intelligent and pop- 
ular of our officials. A lit- 
tle farther up, and on the 
next street, parallel, eaUed 
Street of Independence, is 
the home of Rev. Dr. But- 
ler, the pastor of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, and super- 
intendent of the Methodist 
missions. That street re- 
ceived that name because 
it was opened through the convent by Co- 
monfort in defiance of the authorities of the 
Church, and was the first public act which 
led to the present liberation from all chnroh- 
ly domination. This street terminates not 
far up in the Alameda— the public park of 
Mexico. This park is about forty acres in 
extent, and has every attraction but accessi- 
bility and safety. Walks wind through it, 
but each plot of shrubs or flowers is fenced 
off from intrusion. You are not told to 
** walk on the paths f* yon can not help it. 
Fountains encircled with stone seats offer 
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yoQ rest, and when the bands play, and the 
waters too, more than rest they give, nnless 
it be on the Sabbath, when it chiefly is, and 
then the more resting here the less rest, for 
conscience distorbs 
ease, and robs ei^joy- i 
ment of its delighL 

The Alameda is I 
not safe at any hour. 
Gentlemen are rob- 
bed with impunity. 
So the trail of the 
serpent is over this 
delightsome spot. 

The eastern side 
of the Alameda is 
the same street we 
went out on to the 
Triste Noche, the 
street of San Cos- 
mo. Broad and live- 
ly it is above all 
other thoroughfares. 
Across from the park 
stands the church 
built by Cortez, and 
where his portrait is 
preserved. Farther 
up is the cemetery 
of celebrities, where 
presidents and gen- 
erals and lower dig- 
nitaries lie in their 
ashes — often only 
thus, for the urn 



after five years receives the 
lordliest dust, unless a tomb 
in perpetuity has been se- 
cured, which is sometimes 
the oase. Most of them died 
in their boots, violently. It 
matters not much. They 
died. Finis is finis. 

"The path of glory leads bnt to 
the graTe.** 

From graves to funerals ia 
an easy step. I have seen » 
group of men carrying the 
body on their shoulders, while 
the carriage came empty be- 
hind. This is a sign of affec- 
tion — a pleasing oomplimeot 
to the dead. UsusJly the 
American funeral is the Mex- 
ican, with plumed hearse and 
horses, and much ostentation 
of woe. But occasionally 
these affectionate expressions 
are novel and pleasing. If 
we still walk on up the San 
Cosme road, we shall come, 
after a mile or more, to where 
the aqueduct suddenly wheels 
westward, and turns its face 
toward Chapultepec. Oppo- 
site this turn yon see the shaded gateway of 
the English cemetery. The American ad- 
joins. Each is neatly kept ; but the £n- 
glish has a prettier array of shrubs and 
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trees snd flowers, 
because they take 
more pains, or be- 
oanse they have 
more, and more 
wealthy, residents 
here, or because 
they have a more 
cultured taste for 
landscape adorn- 
ing. They are get- 
ting sadly popu- 
lous, but still re- 
main undisturbed 
— a grave rebuke 
to the loose Latin 
notions concerning 
the dead, whose 
temporary permis- 
sion to occupy their 
niches in the wall is 
a sad proof of the 
powerlessness of 
their faith. Their 
cold mottoes are 
aadder, for a glimpse 
or glow of faith, 
such as makes the 
nnder-ground cata- 
combs light, rarely 
finds a place on their 

transient slab. Our higher faith strikes a 
higher note even here, and the grave of 
Protestantism is a proof of its superiority. 

Inside the American is a monument to our 
soldiers who fell before Mexico. It is some- 
what touched with time, and needs a little 
attention on the part of our officials or visit- 
ors. A grander monument to their valor is 
erected by the Mexican government at Mo- 
lino del Rey, where the hardest battle near 
the city was fought — a monument, like that 
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of Bunker Hill, to a defeat, not, like that, to 
an ultimate victory. 

Stroll back down the same street of San 
Cosme, which takes as many names as a 
much-married widow ere it sinks into its 
last and first loves — the cathedral and the 
plaza. You pass the Tivoli Gardens — ^if 
yon can pass them, and not turn in to enjoy 
their delights of scenery, viands, and music. 
Here the gentry take their breakfasts from 
twelve to four. Every sort of place for a 
table is prepared ; boxes of quaint 
pattern high in the tree-tops and 
darkling amidst shrubbery. The 
gardens of Paris and Berlin are 
poor to those of San Cosme. Hav- 
ing sipped and nibbled your full, 
you still stroll down the street, 
past the Alameda, into the thick 
of the town. Turn to your left 
down a long street, and you will 
come out on a square famous of 
old for the burnings of the Inqui- 
sition. In its centre an iron stake 
stood, which men of to-day say 
they have seen. To it the victims 
were tied, and burned. Now the 
place is open, and its torture-poet 
vanished. Across the way from 
the church is the Inquisition, now 
the custom-housa On clearing it 
up and out, it is said a cell was 
discovered built in the wall, and 
on opening it four skeletons sat 
crouched in death. Before they 
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fell into doBt their photog^ph was taken. 
It is a dreadful grrave-stone of a dead system 
^-dead not because of its own desire td die, 
not because its managers bad outgrown it, 
and voluntarily abandoned it, but because a 
power had grown up around and above it 
that compelled its unwilling abolition. It 
would break forth to-day had its Church her 
former power. It only awaits growth and 
opportunity to reproduce the starved in- 
mates of an in walled cell and the stake of 
Hre. Such opportunity only truer Christian- 
ity can prevent. Here yet is the place of 
execution, and marks are seen on the wall 
where revolutionary victims have been shot. 
The city has unusually beautiful outlooks 
at almost every comer. Where the four 
streets meeting open through the whole 
city, you can see in each direction the green 



fields and brown hills. When yon look aoath 
and east, there rise close to the eye throng 
the tube of a telescope the snowy scalps of 
Iztaccihnatl and PopocatepetL They form 
a grand frame for this setting. No city of 
earth has its like. Some have finer viewa 
of the sea, but none an equal glory of land. 

Its climate is as enticing as its vistas. 
The thennometer never rises above seventy- 
two, nor sinks below sixty. Summer and 
winter, night and day, are the same. 

If one wants a morning always clear 
and stimulating, a noon never sultry, and a 
night made on purpose for sleep, let him take 
steamer for Vera Cruz. If weak of longs, 
let him rest in Orizaba. If not, he will find 
nothing more delicious on this planet than 
the city of Cortez and Montezuma, the capital 
of Anahuac, the old and new Mexico. 



MY SLAIN. 

L 
Tbis sweet child which hath climbed upon my knee, 

'I'his amber-haired, four-summered little maid. 
With her unconscious beauty tronbletb me. 

With her low prattle maketh me afraid. 
Ah, darling! when you cling and nestle so 

You hurt me, though you do not see me cry, 

Nor hear the weariness with which I sigh 
Fur the dear babe I killed so long ago. 

I tremble at the touch of your caress ; 
You stab me with your dove-eyed, innocent faith : 

O cruel knives of whetted worldlincss. 
That laid mine own child-heartedness in death, 

Beside whose grave I pace for evermore, 

Like Desolation on a shipwrecked shore! 

IL 
There is no little child within me now, 

To sing back to the daisies, to leap up 
When June winds kiss me, when an apple bough 

laughs into blossoms, or a buttercup 
Filters the sunshine, or a violet 

Gladdens in the glad dew. Alas! alas! 

The meaning of the primrose in the grass 
I have forgotten, and if my cheeks are wet, 

It is not with the blithoness of the child. 
But with the heavy sorrow of sore years. 

O moaning life, 'with Life irreconciled ! 
O backward looking thought! O pain! O tears! 

For us there is not any silver sound 

Of rhythmic wonders springing from the ground. 

ra. 

What have I gained? The sapless bookish lore 
That makes men mummies, weighs out every grain 

Of that w^hich was miraculous before. 

And sneers the heart down with the scoffing brain ; 

The skeptic's peering, analytic ways. 
That dry the tender juices in the breast, 
And put the thunders of the I^rd to test, 

So that no marvel must be, and no praise, 
Nor any God except Necessity. 

O earthy davs, that I have served so tnie! 
O arid husks! O bare and fruitless tree! 

Take back your doubtful wisdom, and renew 
My early foolish freshness of the dunce, 
Whose simple instincu guessed the heavens at once. 
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** Three flsbera went sailing out into the 
Oat into the weet m the ean went down ; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the beet, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town; 
For men most work, and women most weep ; 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Tboagh the harbor bar be moaning. ** 

TIE <jtonnan word Anderhdt means " oth- 
emefls." A thing passes into Anderheit 
vhen it becomes radically different from 
what it has been. A great many old New 
England towns are going through this proc- 
ess ; they are very rapidly passing into ** othr 
emess.'' This is especially true of the sea- 
port towns near Boston ; of Portsmoath, of 
Newbnryport, of Salem, and of Blarblehead. 
That the place last named is near Boston 
will probably be news to the average man 
not of Kew England birth. It is generally 
supposed to be upon the Cape, t.e., Cape Cod. 
This misconception is associated with the 
mental image of a sandy waste inhabited by 
a race of fishermen. Add the Marblehead 
dialect, and the figure of ** Flood Oirson,^ as 
depicted by Whittier, and a group of boys 
** rocking*' the unwary foreigner, and the or- 



dinary idea of Mar- 
blehead is tolerably, 
complete. But this 
idea, though not 
without some merit 
of its own, has not 
the merit of com- 
porting with the 
facts that make up 
the claim of this old 
sea-port town for 
^ some more general 
interest and recog- 
nition than it has 
latterly received. 
Time was when Mar- 
blehead got its full 
share of these com- 
modities without 
any challenge such 
as I offer here. 

Marblehead is not 
on the Cape ; not on 
any cape, in fact, but 
on two small penin- 
sulas connected by a 
narrow strip of sand 
and pebble. It is 
northeast of Boston 
sixteen or eighteen 
miles. In going there 
one takes the Eastern 
road to Salem, then 
a branch road which, 
midway between Sa- 
lem and Marblehead, 
touches the head of 
Salem Harbor, at high tide a lovely sheet of 
water, with one little ** emerald isle*' in it, 
having more the appearance of a great in- 
land lake than of a little arm of the sea. 
The ride by rail is very pleasant almost all 
the way fit>m Boston. At first Jthere is a suc- 
cession of dreary places, new and bare ; then 
the conductor shouts ** Revere T' and while 
your next neighbor is telling you that this is 
where the dr^ful accident happened a few 
years ago, you glide out upon the great salt 
marshes, where haply the hay is being tossed 
into huge stacks. The marshes are not near- 
ly so monotonous as they at first might seem. 
They vary with the changing seasons and 
the changing tides. But it is at low tide, 
at sunset, that they put on their most mag- 
nificent array. At such times I have seen 
streams of liquid gold flowing through banks 
of crimson and purple. After hot days in 
the city how grateful is the breeze that 
comes in frt)m the sea between Nahant, that 
stretches far out on the right, and Phillips 
Point I When the sea is at its bluest, and 
the marshes are at their greenest, the train 
speeds all too Cast, such a feast of color is 
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spread oat before ns. 
Below Swampscot, 
'' Salem's great pas- 
ture," if it is July, 
.gives color of an- 
other sort, the rough 
hills beiug covered 
with wood -wax, or 
" dyer's- weed," with 
which in splendor 
not even the gold- j 
en-rod can compete, 
though that is no- 
where more sumptu- 
ous than here. All 
the coast along here 
is a series of i>enin- 
sulas. East Boston 
is one ; beautiful 
Nahant is the next ; 
Phillips Point, just 
below Swampecot, is 
the next ; then oomes 
"MarbleheadNeck," 
as the outer of the 
two peninsulas which 
form the township is 
called ; then Marble- 
head proper ; then 
Salem. Between the 
Neck and the town 
proper lies the har- 
bor, half a mile or so 
in width, a mile and 
a half long, and for 
depth one of the 
deepest on the At- 
lantic coast. The 
Great Eastern could 
swing at anchor here. 
But the harbor is not 

so safe as it is deep, opening as it does with 
a capacious mouth at the northeast. A 
heavy northeast storm will set adrift every 
vessel in the harbor. After the ^'Minot's 
Ledge storm"* the beach at the head of the 
harbor was strewn very thick with schoon- 
ers, fortunate in finding such an easy rest- 
ing-place. With the exception of this beach, 
and several coves, the shore of the harbor is 
rocky and remarkably precipitous, in places 
almost perpendicular. The rocks on which 
the light-house stands at the mouth of the 
harbor have this character. The fishermen 
steer so near that one can touch them with 
an eight-foot oar. " Half-way Rock," called 
'* Half Rock," is even more precipitous. This 
rock is three miles out, and gets its name 
from beiug about half-way firom Boston to 
Cape Ann. It is some forty feet high, and 
in a heavy storm, receiving the full foree of 
the sea, the surf is thrown more than a hun- 
dred feet in air, and the rock looks firom the 
shore like a great fountain. It was for 
many years, and may be still, the custom for 
ontward-bonnd fishermen to throw coppers 
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on this rock, for luck, as they sailed by it. 
And it was also the custom for adventnroas 
boys to land here and collect such of these 
offerings to Fortuna as had stuck in the otot- 
ices. The adventure must have been a great 
deal more than the reward. 

There is an ancient and popular rhyme 
which indicates in general terms the geo- 
logical structure of the town, also that of 
Salem, together with some reflections on the 
gastronomy of Beverly and the morals of 
Lynn ; and all this in a quatrain : 

**Marblehead'B a rocky place; 
Salem ia a aandy; 
Beverly'a a beany place. 
And Lynn it is a dandy.** 

There has never been any love lost between 
these neighboring towns, but their bark has 
been worse than their bite, and in cases of 
emergency they have stood by each other 
manfully. In 1774, when Salem had her 
biggest fire, it was the men of Marblehead 
who put it out, and the records show that 
the Salem i>eople were not ungrateftiL They 
not only passed high-sounding reaolatioiiB, 
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bat they voted the Marhleheadera one hun- 
dred and thirty-two breaktastSi and I forget 
how many gallons of gin. The rocks of 
Marblehead are not so rough and jagged as 
those at the Isles of Shoals, but they are 
much more beautiful. They do not carry 
hack the mind to such a violent commotion, 
not being so twisted and gnarled. Their 
color is a perpetual pleasure to the eye, and 
again, unlike the rooks at Star and Apple- 
dors, they border fields and farms of won- 
derfol fertility. Ail along the shores there 
are dikes of greenstone worn out by the ac- 
tion of the sea. When a heavy sea is roll- 
ing in one can sit for hours at the head of 
these dikes, listening to the thunder of the 
waves, and watching the clouds of spray. 
One of these dikes, called <'The Chum,'' 
which, being at the back of the Neck, is ex- 
posed to the ftiU force of the sea, often af- 
fords a grand and lovely spectskcle. The 
end of the dike is nearly vertical. When 
the waves strike it the snrrounding rocks 
jar with the terrible concussion. The foam 
is tossed high np into the air, and when the 
light is finvorable a rainbow lends its eva- 
nescent beauty to the scene. The climax of 
beauty is reached in the rocks upon Cat Isl- 
tod, sometimes called Lowell Island. Here 
the rooks display the loveliest colors, the 
most striking contrasts, the most delicate 
gradations. The rocks bared by the tides 
are rich with reds and browns ; those far- 
thest from their reach are tender with soft 
greens and grays, thanks to the lichens that 
they nourish with all needful sustenance. 

Cat Island is associated with one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of 
Karblehead. In 1773 a local excitement for 
some months took precedence of the great 
pablic affairs that were at that time arous- 
ing so much interest. This excitement was 
the ''Small-pox war.'* It seems that Elbridge 
Gerry, Azor Ome, John OloVer, and his broth- 
er Jonathan had bought Cat Island and es- 
tablished there a hospital for inoculation. 
The town had granted them permission, 
bat the apprehensions of the more ignorant 
being excited, the permission was revoked. 
The proprietors, however, continued their 
work, and at length received and success- 
ftilly treated some hundreds of people. But 
somehow the infection spread in the town, 
and the hospital was held responsible. One 
January night a party of men from the town 
set fire to it, and it was burned to the ground. 
The proprietors were mightily incenwd, and 
arrested two of the offenders, who were put 
in Salem jail. But five hundred of their 
townsmen were soon battering at the doors, 
and before the military, which had been call- 
ed out, arrived, the prisoners were on the 
way to Marblehead, where a promise was 
extracted from the proprietors of the hos- 
pital to abandon the prosecution. But the 
Salem sheriff, thirsting for justice as for 



blood, called out five hundred Salem men 
to march with him to Marblehead and re-ar- 
rest his prisoners. To his dismay, he learn- 
ed that six or eight hundred Marbleheaders 
were armed and ready to receive him. Dread- • 
ing the results of an encounter, the proprie- 
tors' *^ bugles sang truce," and l^e small-pox 
war was over. But in those troubled times 
it was a terrible misfortune for the people 
of the town to be arrayed in opposition to 
their most trusted leaders, Gerry and Ome 
and Glover. Qerry was a representative in 
the General Court, and one of the famous com- 
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mittee of correspondence with Hancock and 
the Adamses. He threw up both positions. 
The letters of Samuel Adams to him at this 
time are full of grief and anxiety. Neither 
Gerry nor the town could be spared fh>m full 
participation in the crisis that was pressing 
harder every day. And before long Gerry 
relented, and the local war was soon almost 
forgotten in the vaster interests of the war 
for Independence. 

The principal entrance to the harbor is 
between Cat Island and Marblehead Rock, 
which is not far from the eastern end of the 
Neck. This rock for a long time had for a 
beacon an old pulpit frt>m one of the Boston 
churches, and it seemed a fine touch of po- 
etic justice that a thing from which so much 
noise had proceeded should be compelled to 
listen to the infinite noise and tumult of the 
se^. The other entrance into the harbor is 
called " Baker's Island way." Baker's Isl- 
and l|a8 two lights upon it. 

" Two dim ghosts st dnsk they seem, 

Side by side so white and tall, 
Sendlog one long, hopeless gleam 

Down the horizon's darkened walL 
Spectres strayed from plank or spar, 

With a tale none lives to tell, 
Gazing at the town afar 

Where nn/:ooMsio«s widows dwell. "* 
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Theie is many a pictnresqae island and many 
a dangerooB reef and rock here in the inner 
bay. The Gooseberries are not at all sour- 
looking, as their name suggests. The Mis- 
ery Islands are called so to signalize some 
misery of shipwreck long ago. Pope's Head 
has brought disaster and chagrin to many a 
returning fisherman. One schooner that ran 
upon this rock was good enough to get off 
again, and, while her crew had gone up to 
the town to see their wives and babies, to 
make her way up into Little Harbor. Anoth- 
er was much less accommodating, for hav- 
ing been left there in the night, the crew, re- 
turning in the momipg, found that she had 
given them the slip. Half-way over to Cape 
Cod she was picked up by a vessel that made 
claim for salvage, and the claim had to be 
allowed, ^' rough" as it was upon the owners 
and the crew. The lower part of the town 
is called Bamegat, and the name suggests 
that its inhabitants were once Bamegat 
wreckers ; but, in truth, wrecks have been 
like angels' visits on this rugged coast, for- 
tunately for those who sail the sea. Not of 
Marblehead, but of several other places, is 
the story told of a day when somebody came 
rushing into church in meeting-time, shout- 
ing, " A wrack ! a wrack I" whereupon all 
the men sprang to their feet, and were mak- 
ing off; but the minister shouted after them, 
*^ Hold on there I Let every man have a fair 
start. Wait till I get to the end of the broad 
aisle." Only two vessels have been wrecked 
near Marblehead within the writer's mem- 
ory. One of the wrecks was more comical 
than tragical — that of the old Cku9aUf which, 
missing stays in calm weather, went upon 
Jack's Rook, which is only a few rods from 



and timbers were wrenched away, 
but the old ship would not budge. Pres- 
ently there came a storm, which got her off 
with ease, but in a thousand pieces, scatter- 
ing along the shore her freight of gum-copal, 
of which every young man in the town pro- 
cured a piece, with a fly in the middle, and 
thereof made a heart for some dear I>iil- 
cinea. 

Marblehead can boast no beach of eqnal 
length and smoothness with Nantasket and 
Nahant. The longest is less than a mile in 
length, and it is heaped with pebbles far 
below high-water mark, and far above it. 
Longfellow's Fire of DrifUwood and Haw- 
thorne's Foot-prints on the Sand had here 
their local birth. The beauty of the pebble 
compensates for any lack of sand. The por- 
phyry pebbles, curiously veined and marked, 
are not less beautiful than the marbles w^e 
bring home fit>m Rome, and they are bits of 
older ruins. The larger pebble is in great 
demand for ballast ; and one of the pleas- 
antest sights on midsuouner days, while ait- 
ting on the clifis, is the droghers rocking 
gently at anchor in the offing, while the men 
are filling the dories on the beach and ron- 
ning them off through the surf, up to their 
waists in the water. 

" I sit and wonder what the dlAi wonld ny 
If th^ oonld ipeak, rememberfog the day 
When flret, *Thas far, no farther/ it waa aald, 
*Here thy proad waves be stayed!* 

" So wondering how strange it is and still, 
SaTe where a mile away the droghers All 
Their battered dories with the shingly store 
Of the long-boarding shore r 

A more exciting scene is that presented by 
the great yacht races. The home stretch is 
generally parallel with the Neck, and from 
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the headlands it is sport indeed to see the 
mighty-winged things go fleeting by — 

^'To wmtch the race with neither hope nor fear. 
Since none than other ia to me more dear; 
My prixe the perfect beaoty of the right— 
Unaeiflah pnre delight" 

The highest honor that the harbor knows 
Id these degenerate days is when the New 
York yachts, the night before the race, oome 
in for harborage. Then all is life and mo- 
tion. A hnnij^ed dories dance around the 
handsome creatures that lie anchored off 
the wharves, whither the towns-folk oome 
flocking down. There is much talking and 
swearing, and betting of the most harmless 
character, the stakes not being put down, 
ind for a few bright hours the harbor seems 
to renew its ancient rapture, if it does not 
experience a keener joy than when a score 
of vessels bound for Bilboa were waiting 
for the wind to blow them fair. 

There was a time when the headlands of 
the town and Neck were covered with a 
more anxious crowd than ever watched the 
generous rivalry of a regatta. That was 
the day when tiie Chesapeake and Shannon 
had their duel in the offing, when brave, 
foolish Lawrence, dying, pleaded, '^ Don't 
give up the ship!" The whole dreadful 
aceoe was visible from Marblehead, made 
more pathetic by the fact that there were 
meu of Marblehead on board the Cheeapeake, 
I have heard one of them tell of the horrors 
of that day, of the hope, of the desperation, 
of the butchery, of how he, with his board- 



ing hatchet, clove his man through to his 
clavicle. I have heard one of the mothers 
tell of how she left her wash-tub, and went, 
bare-headed and bare-armed, down to the 
Head to see the dreadful fray. A few days * 
later poor Lawrence had a hero's burial in 
Salem, but the British flag hung at his ves- 
sel's peak, and the survivors of her crew 
were prisoners. • 

The streets of Marblehead have from time 
immemorial been regarded by '^ the stranger 
within her gates" with wonder and amaze- 
ment. Nor are these sentiments unnatural. 
I have known Marblehead people so puljlic- 
spirited that they would swear that every 
street in town is a bee-line ; and this we may 
allow ; but the bee must be no honey-laden 
but a honey-gathering one — a wandering, 
meandering, tergiversating fellow. The rea- 
son for this is evident. The strike of the 
syenite and greenstone ridges is in a north- 
east and southwest direction. The thickly 
settled portion of the town is made up of sis 
or seven of these ridges, with intervening 
valleys. In fact, the harbor is the deepest 
of these valleys, and the Neck the highest of 
the ridges. This configuration determines 
the direction of all the main streets. They 
follow the valleys and the ridges. Some- 
times the fronts of the houses are a thin ve- 
neering several stories high on the face of 
the great ledges, while at the back there is 
one story on the top of the ridge. Some- 
times this order is reversed, and the stories 
lessen toward the front. The houses fa- 
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dergoing a oontiniial process of repair. Many 
innocent of paint for many a score of years 
are tasting for the first time that long-for- 
bidden fruit of competence and self-respect. 
Thirty years ago the town abounded in vari- 
ona old houses, still inhabited, with many a 
broken window-pane stuffed with old hats or 
petticoats. The most of these have disap- 
peared ; but many are still left in tolerable 
repair, all weather-browned and blackened, 
and overgrown with ^^dtunty mosses, lichens 
gray.'' In 1820, I am told, hardly a dozen 
houses in the town were painted, andruin was 
the average condition, the broken window- 
panes outnumbering the whole ones. This 
was when the town was still lying prostrate 
after the war of 1812. Now there is growing 
pride and almost universal neatness, with a 
good deal of taste, beet shown in the gay lit- 
tle flower gardens that every where assimi- 
late the rich juices of the soil, and convert 
them into the most brilliant coloring. Hap- 
py the man who is allowed to penetrate be- 
yond these outer courts into the inner sanc- 
tuaries, into the snug sitting-rooms and 
the polished kitchens and the ** chaney clos- 
ets'' of incomparable neatness and niceness. 
,Here are to be seen heir-looms from a re- 
mote antiquity, cups and saucers out of which 
great-grandmothers drank forbidden tea in 
old colonial days, &mous old desks and 
cbesta of drawers and high clocks, that 
'' make the Judicious grieve," because they 
are not to be bought with money. 

There are a great many houses scattered 
through the town that are impressive mon- 
uments of the departed days of mercantile 
prosperity. Now there is prosperity again, 
and it is building its monuments, and some 
of them are certainly handsomer than the 
old ones, but they are very uninteresting in 
comparison with the houses that have tasted 
the salt air of the old town for two and three 
half centuries. There are scores of houses 
that date back as far as this, and many of 
them are houses that have a history, that 
have associations. Great and good men 
have lived and died in them, and their an- 
cient walls and timbers seem to exhale the 
fragrance of their piety and courage. Here 
is the house which Parson Barnard built in 
1720, or before. Here is the old ** glebe" of 
the Episcopal church, nearly or quite as old. 
Here is the house where Elbridge Qerrj was 
bom, and the Hbuses where his compatriots. 
Colonel Ome and' General Glover, plotted 
against oppression. The birth-place of 
Judge Story is not far away, and exactly 
opposite is the house where Parson Holyoke 
lived, and where his son, Dr. Holyoke, who 
lived to be a fine old centenarian, was bom. 
The parson himself left his Marblehead pul- 
pit in 1737 to take the presidency of Harvard 
College. The people voted to not let him 
go ; but the college pleaded hard, and so the 
people had another meeting, and called in 



Parson Barnard, of the First Church, to pray 
with them. The result was favorable to the 
college. " Old Barnard prayed him away," 
was some one's brief account of the transac- 
tion. Some of the navi homiHe8 have got into 
the fine last-century houses. But this, per- 
haps, is quite as it should be. The old Lee 
mansion-house, the finest of all, is now used 
for banks and offices. This is not ilearly so 
old as many others, but it is far more ca- 
pacious and more tasteful than any of its 
fellows. It was built in 1758 by Colonel 
Jeremiah Lee, and as lung as it remained in 
the family it was graced with full-length 
portraits of the colonel and his wife, painted 
by splendor-loving Copley, in the handsome 
costume of the period. The original cost of 
the building is said to have been £10,000 ster- 
ling. There were plenty of slaves to keep its 
oak and brass well polished. Its great hall 
was wider than our city lots, its staircase in 
proportion. Here Washington was received 
by Colonel William Lee, whom he had pro- 
moted for distinguished bravery at Trenton 
and Princeton ; here Lafayette was made " a 
sx>eotacle for men and angels" on the occa- 
sion of his second visit to America. Should 
another hero come to town, where would he 
be received f But the danger is not immi- 
nent. 

In one of the queerest comers of the town, 
called ** Oakum Bay," there stands a house as 
modest as the Lee house was magnificent. 
So long as he lived it was the home of " Old 
Flood Oirson," whose name and fame have 
gone fariher and fared worse than any oth- 
er fact or fancy connected with his native 
town. Plain honest folk don't know about 
poetic license, and I have often heard the 
poet's conduct in the matter of Skipper Ire- 
son's ride characterized with profane se- 
verity. He unwittingly departed from the 
truth in various particulars. The wreck 
did not, as the ballad recites, contain any 
of " his own towns-people." Moreover, the 
most of those it did contain were saved by a 
whale-boat from Provincetown. It was off 
Cape Cod, and not in Chaleurs Bay, that the 
wreck was deserted, and the desertion was 
in this wise : It was in the night that the 
wreck was discovered. In the darkness and 
the heavy sea it was impossible to give as- 
sistance. When the skipper went below he 
ordered the watch to lie by the wreck till 
" doming," but the watch willfully disobey- 
ed, and afterward, to shield themselves, laid 
all the blame upon the skipper. Then came 
the tarring and feathering. The women, 
whose rAle in the ballad is so striking, had 
nothing to do with it. The vehicle was not 
a caft, but a dory ; and the skipper, instead 
of being contrite, said, ''I thank you for 
your ride." I asked one of the skipper's 
contemporaries what the effect was on the 
skipper. ** Cowed him to death," said he — 
''cowed him to death." He went skipper 
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again the next year, bnt never afterward. 
He had been dead only a year or two when 
Whittier'8 ballad appeared. His real name 
was not Floyd, as Whittier supposes, but 
Benjamin, ** Flood'' being no corruption, but 
one of those nioknames that were not the 
exception, but the rule, in the old fishing 
days. For many years before his death the 
old man earned a precarious living by dory- 
flshing in the bay, and selling his daily catch 
from a wheelbarrow. When old age and 
blindness overtook him, and his last trip 
was made, his dory was hauled up into the 
lane before his house, and there went to rot 
and ruin. This solitary dory-fishing is the 
last resort of many an ancient fisherman. 
A few days ago I found one of these in his 
eighty-fifth year splitting up his dory for 
fire-wood. It was a sad job for him. He 
had followed the sea for seventy-seven years. 
He could still row and fish, he said, as well 
as ever, but his sight was getting dim. 

One of the most persistent superstitions 
of the town attaches to the vicinity of Skip- 
per Ireson's dwelling. Time was when hun- 
dreds of people were ready to aver that they 
had heard in this vicinity the Screeching 
Woman's doleful and heart-breaking cry. 
The story was that once upon a time a pi- 
rate crew had landed at the cove, bringing 
a woman with them. For one hundred and 
fifty years, on the anniversary of her*out- 
rageous death, at dead of night, her cries for 
help could be distinctly heard. But while 
this, with many kindred superstitions, was 
the staple of the old wives' evening talk, and 
sent a curdling horror through the young 



folks' veins, it is remarkable that the witch- 
craft delusion which made such havoc only 
four miles away was here quite innocuous. 
One Marblehead woman was accused before 
the Salem courts, and suffered death for 
reasons too absurdly gross for ears or eyes 
polite. 

The hoarse refrain of Whittier's ballad is 
the best-known example of the once famous 
Marblehead dialect, and it is not a bad one. 
To what extent this dialect was peculiar to 
Marblehead it might be difficult to deter- 
mine. Largely, no doubt, it was inherited 
from Engli^ ancestors. Its principal de- 
light consisted in pronouncing o for a, and 
a for 0. For example, if an old-fashioned 
Marbleheader wished to say '^ he was bom 
in a bam," he would say, " I was bam in a 
bom." The e also was turned into a, and 
even into o, and the v into w. *^ That ves- 
sel's stem" became " that wessel's stam," or 
" stom." I remember a school-boy declaim- 
ing from Shakspeare, '^ Thou little waUiant, 
great in willainy." There was a great deal 
of shortening. The fine name Crowninshield 
became Grounsel, and Florenee became Flur- 
ry, and a Frenchman named Blancpied found 
himself changing into Blumpy. Endings in 
une and ing were alike changed into in. Mis- 
fortune was misfartin, and fishing was al- 
ways fishin. There were words peculiar to 
the place. One of these was planckmeni for 
ceiling. Grim was another, meaning to shud- 
der with cold, and there was an a^ective, 
crimmy. Still another was cUkk, meaning 
to stick badly, surely an onomatopoetic word 
that should be naturalized before it is too 
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late. 8ome of the swearing, too, was neither 
by the throne nor footstool, snch as " Dahst 
my eyes!'' and << Godfrey darmints.'' The 
ancient dialect in all its purity is now sel- 
dom nsed. It crops oat here and there some- 
times where least expected, and occasional- 
ly one meets with some old veteran whose 
speech has lost none of the ancient savor. 

A few years ago 'Hhe dismantled fort" 
which flgnres in Longfellow's Fire of Drift- 
wood was the principal object of interest to 
the stranger. It was indeed a fine old rain, 
a fiunons place for lovers, when the sea was 
lapping softly on the crags, and the moon 
was maJLing a great pathway for their hopes, 
and the light-honse opposite a little path- 
way for their fears, and the white sails of 
the boats went dancing across these path- 
ways out of and into the darkness. The 
fort was called Fort Sewall, after Chief Jus- 
tice Bewail, one of the great men of the 
town, a grandson of the first Chief Justice 
Sewall, of whom 

*' Tonching and sad a tale is told, 
like a penitent hymn of the Pealmist dd. 
Of the fast which the good man life-long kept. 
With a haunting sorrow that never slept," 

because he, then a Junior Judge, had given 
Judgment against the Salem witches. A 
letter of the grandson, written in 1780, is 
one of the most interesting side lights of 
the Revolution. It describes a sad state 
of affairs, mainly owing to a severe winter 
and a great scarcity of wood. The poor 
went about begging and stealing it; the 
rich had to bum their meaner furniture. 
Sewall, then a young lawyer, tells how he 
had to warm himself at his neighbors' fires 
and among their pots and kettles. Seeing 
that not long after he married one of the 
wealthier daughters of the place, it may be 
inferred that he warmed himself at her fire- 
side oftener than at any other. Fort Sew- 
alFs greatest day was the 3d of April, 1814. 
Then it really did good service, for then the 
Con$HtiUumf chased by the frigates Tenedos 
and Endyn^Hf ran in to the protection of its 
gioms. It was Sunday, but the Sabbath peace 
was sadly broken. Heavy cannon were sent 
over from Salem, the battalion of artillery in 
the town made ready, from the Charlestown 
Navy-yard assistance came post-haste, and 
the New England guards in Boston marched 
to the rescue of the brave old ship. But the 
TeMdo9 and EndymUm made off to sea again 
without waiting to be peppered. During 
the late war the old fort was made over, 
so that now it is wholly without interest. 

" Little Harbor" lies back of the fort, with 
a little island, Gerry's, at its mouth. On this 
island the first regularly ordained minister 
of Marblehead built him a house, and the 
pavement of his door-yard is still visible, 
and a shanty stands upon the cellar that 
be dug two centuries ago. The Fountain 
Inn was on the main-land a few rods from 



a 
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us trust, ^he sermon was , ^ ; 
habitually written. The ' 

Fountain Inn was the first inn in the place, 
and a romantic interest attaches to its his- 
tory. A few years ago a well belonging to 
it was accidentally discovered in digging a 
IK>st-hole. It had been filled up, but its waJls 
were as good as ever. It was cleared out, and 
is now in use again. Sweet Agnes Surriage 
must have drawn many a bucket of water 
from this well, and Sir Harry Frankland's 
horses must have taken a long pull at its 
nectar before they started off again for Bos- 
ton. Dr. Holmes has made the fortunes of 
these two the subject of his ballad Jgne9f 
but the ballad is far less interesting and 
poetical than the unvarnished tale as told 
by the learned antiquary, Mr. Elias Nason, 
in a charming monograph. ' Sir Harry was 
a lineal descendant of Oliver Cromwell. In 
1741 he was made Collector of the Port of 
Boston. The next year he went to Marble- 
head, presumably to oversee the first erec- 
tion of the fort. Stopping at the Fountain 
Inn, he foufad a lovely girl engaged in scrub- 
bing down the steps, doubtless anent his 
coming. 

"Bent o*er the steps, with lowliest mien, 
She knelt, bnt not to pray; 
Her little hands most keep tktm clean. 
And waah thsir stalna awaj.** 

Shoeless and stockingless, her feet showed 
all the prettier. Her fiice was found to 
match. And so it happened that Frank- 
land gave her a crown to buy shoes with, 
and not being able to forget her, came again, 
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and found her as before. " I keep them to 
wear to meeting/' said she of her new shoes. 
This time, when Sir Harry went back to 
Boston, he took Agnes with him, avowedly 
to educate her, bat with ulterior purposes 
soon carried out. The Boston of 1750 was 
not the Boston of a century before, but still 
it could not tolerate such open sin, and Sir 
Harry was driven by the social chill into a 
warmer atmosphere. He built at Hopkinton 
a stately mansion, and carried Agues thither. 
Her lowly birth was not the sign of any 
natural inferiority, and her fine powers ex- 
panded rapidly in a congenial atmosphere, 
and her heart, supremely devoted to Sir 
Harry, went out in love and tenderness to 
all her household and acquaintances. Music 
and flowers were her two great delights, and 
Richardson's affecting stories often soothed 
her loueliuess when business in the city took 
her lord away. In 1754 Sir Harry went 
abroad, and took her with him. His moth- 
er and his noble kindred generally gave her 
a very cold reception. They went to Lis- 
bon, and were there when the great earth- 
qnake overwhelmed the city. When the 
tumult had subsided Agnes went out in 



search of Sir Harry, 
who had been over- 
taken in the streets. 
At last she found 
him, bnried under 
heaps of stones, bat 
still alive. She suc- 
ceeded in getting 
help to extricate 
him, her own super- 
h uman efforts having 
been in vain ; and he, 
deeply affected by 
these proofs of her 
devotion, made her 
his lawful wife. They 
were first married by 
a Romish priest, but 
on the passage to En- 
gland assurance was 
made doubly sure by 
a Protestant remar- 
riage. Lady Frank- 
' land relented when 
she heard the story 
of that dreadful day. 
Then cnme a dozen 
years of perfect hap- 
piness, interrupted 
by Sir Harry's death 
in 1768. Lady Agnes 
went to England 
when the rapture 
came between the 
colonies and the 
mother country. The 
old mansion - house 
was burned only a 
few years ago, but 
the elms the lovers planted are now twelve 
feet in circumferenoe, and the box is ten feet 
high. 

'*Thas Agoes won her noble name, 
Her lawless lover's band ; 
The lowly maiden so became 
A lady In the land.** 

Back of the spot where stood the Fount- 
ain Inn rises a rocky hill, and back of this 
another, upon which once stood the first 
meeting-house built in the town. No church 
since built has occupied so fine a site, afford- 
ing as it does a view of all the coast from 
Boston to Cape Ann, and of the immeasnra- 
ble sea. The old building underwent many 
changes as the town increased in size, and 
all these were duly recorded, and can be 
read to-day in the town records, which are 
in a state of perfect preservation. One can 
hear in those records the rattle of the win- 
dow-panes, which were fastened with nails, 
without putty, and the nails, it seems, were 
always ooming ont. Laths and plaster were 
things unknown. A century later ''King 
Hooper," a famous merchant and aristocrat 
of Marblehead, had a country-seat in Dan- 
vers, and he there made some generous gift 
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to the Episcopal obnrch ; whereupon, in to- 
ken of gratitade, the veetrymen voted to 
lath and plaster a spot in the ceiling direct- 
ly over his pew, and jnst the size of it. The 
improvement to the ancient house in Mar- 
blehead which leaves npon the records the 
most shining trace was the introduction of 
a second gallery. So strikingly did this 
'Hhing of beauty" confirm the truth of 
Keate's famous line that, ten years after its 
completion, it was voted in town meeting 
"that Robert Knight should be released 
from paying his town rates during his life- 
time for his workmanship done in the meet- 
ing-house in building the galleries.'' This 
building was at length removed to a more 
sheltered spot, and, with still further im- 
provements, it lasted until 1824 for religious 
purposes, and a year longer for the storing 
of fish. The society that left it built what 
is now known as the " Stone Church,'' or 
"Old North." Its front is of granite; its 
sides and back are from the ledge on which 
it stands. The worshipers can sit in their 
pews and see the rock from which these 
were hewn and the pit from which they 
were digged rising high up against the win- 
dows. One venerable church is still stand- 
ing, St. Michael's, built in 1714. It has suf- 
fered somewhat from repairs, but is still a 
singularly quaint and interesting bit of an- 
tiquity. The second rector of this church. 
Rev. David Mossom, removing to Virginia, 
there had the distinguished honor of marry- 
ing Mr. George Washington to Mrs. Martha 



Custis. Another venerable building is the 
Town -house, built in 1728 "on the spot 
where the gaol and cage now stand," so 
reads the vote for the appropriation. The 
powder-house is also venerable. 

The ecclesiastical history of the town had 
a most pathetic beginning. August 15, 1635, 
there was such a storm on the New England 
coast as has not since been paralleled. We 
have various accounts of it. One by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, who says that there were 
" two flood tides within two hours of each 
other ;" one by Richard Mather, the first of 
all the Mathers, of New England fame and 
shame. He was caught in it at the Isles of 
Shoals, where, from Smutty Nuse Island, a 
house belonging to a tailor, named Tucker, 
was washed away and carried entire to Cape 
Cod, where it was hauled ashore, and a box 
of linen and some papers made known where 
it was launched. But by far the most af- 
fecting account of the storm is that of An- 
thony Thatcher, also a tailor, who with his 
cousin. Rev. John Avery, had started from 
Ipswich a few days before. Avery was 
bound for Marblehead, where he had been 
invited to come and preach the Gospel. His 
wife and eleven children were with him, 
Thatcher's wife and seven children, a Mr. 
EUiot, and four sailors. All of these were 
lost but Thatcher and his wife. Thatcher's 
account of the disaster is. too fine to be 
abridged, but too long for our present lim- 
its. Whittier has retold the story in one of 
his rarest poems. The poor tailor named 
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the rock on which the shallop strack, Avery's 
Fall, and the island near by, Thatcher's Woe, 
and they are still called Avery's Bock and 
Thatcher's Island. 

"There was wailing on the main-land 
From the rocka of Marblehead; 

In the atricken chnrch at Newbory 
The notea of prayer were read; 

And long by board and hearth-etone 
The living mourned the dead." 

Of all the ministers who have preached in 
Marblehead from the beginning the Bev. 
John Barnard doubtless did the greatest 
work, and was the man of strongest char- 
acter. Until he came to the town there had 
been bnt one church ; but the congregation 
were divided between him and the Bev. 
Edward Holyoke. Barnard had the minor- 
ity of votes, but refused to settle unless 
Holyoke could come and take his friends 
and form another society. This was agreed 
upon, and carried out in 1715. In 1737 
Barnard was informally invited to take the 
presidency of Harvard College, but feeling 
certain that Holyoke was the fitter man, he 
so advised the overseers and corporation, 
and his advice was taken. It is a signifi- 
cant faol that the town had at this time 
two men held to be worthy of so great an 
honor. In his old age Barnard wrote an 
autobiography, and sent the manuscript to 
President Stiles, of Tale College, the uni- 
versal correspondent of those times, the 
most ubiquitous of men, forever turning up 
in the history of his generation. It is spiced 
with a considerable amount of egotism, but 
it is a document of inestimable value and 
abounding interest. The most amusing 
item is ths^t for ten weeks he preached upon 
one leg, the other being affected with sci- 
atica. Parson Barnard, like the famous 
Hugh Peters and many other preachers of 



that time, was more than a preacher. He 
was a man of public spirit. He was a so- 
cial regenerator. When he came to Mar- 
blehead there was not one foreign trading 
vessel in the port. '<Nor could I find," 
says the autobiography, 'twenty fanoLilies 
that could stand on their own legs ; and they 
were generally as rude, swearing, drunken, 
and fighting a crew as they were poor. I 
soon saw the town had a price in its hands, 
and it was a pity they had not the heart to 
improve it." He at last succeeded in stir- 
ring up a young man, Joseph Swett, to en- 
gage in foreign trade, though his first ven- 
ture was only to Barbadoes. From this 
time the town began to export its own fish. 
In 1740 the town had 150 vessels engaged in 
fishing, and at least a third as many more 
in carrying them to Bilboa and other Span- 
ish ports. The town became second in pop- 
ulation and wealth to Boston, and when the 
days of trial came, its port of entry and 
its freest bene£sotor. The Revolution, the 
French and English wars, and the war of 
1812, with the embargo that preceded it, 
put an effectual stop to this astonishing 
prosperity. To-day only a few of the men 
who were a part of it remain. When you 
find one of them yon find a treasure. He 
has his castles in Spain, and he will talk 
about them by the hour as he sits sunning 
himself and warming his thin blood on the 
wharves, which, now almost deserted, he re- 
members when they bustled with activity. 
He is nearly ninety years old. He saw La' 
fayette and Washington when they came to 
town. He saw General Olover in his coffin. 
He has talked with Elbridge Gerry's freed- 
man Cato, his slave before the Revolution. 
He was a privateersman in the war of 1812, 
and one of the five hnndred men of Marble- 
head who were in Dartmoor prison at the 
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eod of that war. He has a lively recollec- 
tion of that April day when the prisoners 
there were fired apon. He has seen the ar- 
mies of Napoleon and Wellington on the 
Peninsula, and he is not so old but that his 
eye will sparkle when he tells yon of the 
beanty and the tenderness of the girls of 
Spain and Portugal. An egg is not so full 
of meat as he is full of tales of storm and 
wreck and merciful deliverance. But his 
name is not legion, and the places that have 
known him will soon know him no more. 
Fo9t M na^fragia portuB, 

A Buooeesor of Parson Barnard, of a leas 
practical turn, was woni to pray for those 
** who go down to the sea in ships, and who 
do business on great waters," ** may they be 
blessed with a perpetual calm." I fancy 
that without the Scriptural part of this 
petition no prayer was considered perfect 
in the good old times. Certainly it was 
never omitted &om any prayer that I over- 
heard from Parson Bartlett's lips when that 
good man was the instructor of my youth. 
But the prayer for a perpetual calm is now 
leoeiving a late answer. It settled down 



upon the fioreign traffic long ago, and mm 
it is settling down upon the fishing. When 
Whitefield came to Marblehead he asked, 
'' Where do they bury their dead f ' because 
it was so rocky. They buried them on what 
is now ** The Old Hill," and was originally 
the church-yard of the First Church, one of 
the rockiest hills in the whole town. There 
the old Puritan ministers lie buried under re- 
sounding Latin epitaphs ; there the red wild 
roses bloom their reddest and the golden-rod 
its yellowest ; and there on the highest point 
is a simple monument iii memory of those 
lost in the gale of '46 — ^a dozen vessels, six- 
ty-six men and boys. To-day the Bank fish- 
ing yessels, all told, only number eighteen, 
and on board of these there are not a score 
of Marblehead men. The rest are mainly 
from the Provinces. Once the fish fences 
covered every seaward hill and many an in- 
land one ; now a few aores contain all that 
remain of them. For hundreds of ware- 
houses where the fish were stovsd, there re- 
main perhaps a dozen. These changes have 
been gradnaL Little by little St. Peter's 
followers have become followers of St. Cris- 
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pin. Twenty years ago there waa a new de- 
parture. The town had its ship-yard, and 
fonr or five large ships were built, and thrice 
as many schooners. Those were happy days 
for the old veterans. They thought that 
verily the Satamian days had come again. 
Bnt their hilarity was brief. A deeper mel- 
ancholy soon possessed their generous hearts. 
And now that that old life is almost end- 
ed, it is lived over and over again in happy 
recollection by those who once were fairly 
steeped in it. Events that at the time had 
little pleasure in them are very pleasant to 
recall, as Virgil long ago suggested. A few 
years ago the town was sprinkled thick with 
little shoe shops, about twelve feet square, 
in which six or eight men could work. There 
were hundreds of these little shops. They 
offered great facilities for . conversation, 
though when all were hammering at once, 
the voices were pitched very high. But the 
shoe business itself has undergone a rev- 
olution. Few of these little shops are now 
occupied. Dozens of them are in a melan- 
choly process of decay. The invention of 
labor-saving machinery has crowded the 
men into large manufactories, which are not 
favorable for conversation of the sort we 
have in mind. That needs enough partak- 
ers, and no more, to insure a generous rival- 
ry, and to cap every climax with a more ex- 
citing story. The present scene of this is 
the back shop of the little grocery. This 
back shop is an abounding and delightful in- 
stitution. It must be seen in winter-time if 



one would see it to 
advantage. Then, 
when the floor is 
full of pea-nut shells 
and the air is thick 
with smoke, and the 
salamander is red- 
hot and .sizzling 
with occasional ejec- 
tions of toUacco 
juice, the little cir- 
cle rises to the 
height of the oc- 
casion. Sometimes 
all talk at once. 
" When I was with 
Snow, in the Brill- 
ianty^^ one begins; 
but some heavier 
engine throws him 
off the track. He 
soon gets on again, 
and begins afresh 
his story in a higher 
key, only to be again 
suppressed. They 
have all heard it 
scores and scores of 
times. He goes off 
with a snort, and the 
rest go on spinning 
their yarns. Some of them have lost noth- 
ing by a hundred rei>etitions. If the pleas- 
ure is more in the telling than in the hear- 
ing, it is still about equally distributed. 
The colloquy tends rapidly to become solil- 
oquy where one monopolizes all the talk. 

Marblehead has never kept a poet, though , 
Whittier and Longfellow and Holmes and 
Lucy Laroom, here the noblest singer of them 
all, have celebrated real or imaginary things 
and persons and events connected with the 
dear old town. If Lucy Laroom had writ- 
ten nothing but her Hannah Binding 8hoe$, 
she would have an enviable fame. I have 
fancied that I know the very woman who 
suggested that affecting ballad, 

*' Sitting, stitching in a moamfol mvae.** 

But there is material enough for poetry in 
the scenes and habits of the fast-receding 
time, when all the energy of the community 
was concentrated upon '^ the art presei*va- 
tive of all arts,^ if it be true that fish makes 
phosphorus and phosphorus makes brains. 
There was the bustle of preparation, the 
getting in of wood and salt and stores. The 
schooner generally went to Boston for her 
salt, and then we youngsters had a fine time 
of it, going with her to " the dim rich city," 
and sleeping in the cabin or the ^'forekistle," 
and making friends with the cook. Or was 
it better when a great ship came to Marble- 
head with a whole load of salt, and we wore 
permitted to go on board of her, and to row 
at night under her bows and feel their awful 
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shadow, and wonder if her stem went down 
till it touched the heart of the world f Then 
there were the home preparations, the wash- 
ing and mending of the great pea-jackets 
and trowsers that smelled so of the sea, the 
packing of the chest, the making of '' Har- 
rison oake^ and hard gingerbread. When 
the day oame for sailing it was a very silent 
morning in the house. There was no talk 
at breakfast-time. The handsome thing for 
the skipper to do was to sail round the har- 
bor an hour or two with the company that 
had collected on board, with a long string 
of ** Moses boats^ and dories dragging at the 
stem. Sometimes there was a treat all round 
from a certain little keg, which the more pru- 
dent skippers regarded with unmixed aver- 
sion. When at length the skipper shouted, 
^* All ashore t^ the last boats were always load- 
ed to the gunnel. Then we went up on ^* Bar- 
tors Head,'' and watched the white sails less- 
en more and more, till they made only a little 
gleam on the horizon. From that time the 
^ Spoken** in the newspapers was narrowly 
watched, but with little satisfaction, until 
the first of the fleet returned, bringing news 
of nearly all the rest, and how many thou- 
sand fish they had on such a day. They 
used to count thousands, but now they guess 
quintals. It was a great day when some 
good neighbor oame to the door or window, 

Maying* "Mrs. , your husband's coming 

up the harbor.** Sometimes there was a rich 
brown fiice in the doorway without a word 
of warning ; sometimes a well-known step 
in the night upon the gravel. There was 
one coming back that was different from all 
others within the memory of the present 
generation. It was after the September 
gale of *46. After the first news of the dis- 
aster had been brought to town there were 
many weeks of terrible anxiety, of alternate 
hope and fear. From every headland, and 
from the "Old North** steeple, eyes were 
straining into the distance to catch the first 
hint of a returning sail. And when one was 
descried, the word went fh>m house to house 
aU through the town, and hundreds crowd- 
ed to the wharf to see what vessel it might 
be, and what news it brought of kindred or 
of friends. Only the fi8hermen*s wives staid 
very quietly at home, waiting for the sign 
of hope or widowhood. Sometimes bad news 
was contradicted, and" women received their 
dead raised to life again, and others were tor- 
tured, not accepting deliverance.** I well 
remember one of these returns. The wharf 
was packed with an expectant crowd of men 
and women. As the vessel came up the har- 
> bor there was none of the usual hilarity. 
There were no cheery shouts and answers. 
There was no talk about " how deep** she 
was, no brag that she had " wet her salt.** 
When the crew landed, the crowd parted 
silently to let them through. There was 
hardly a word spoken. The crowd broke 



up as the crew separated, and followed them 
to their various homes. I remember walk- 
ing home with my hand held in the skip- 
per*s very tight indeed, his monstrous fishing 
boots clumping along with what then seem- 
ed to me a Very solemn sound. For myself, 
I was not superior to a feeling of gratifica- 
tion at being escorted home by so many peo- 
ple, though I was but a fly upon the wheel. 
Then followed such a day. The house was 
thronged with people anxiously inquiring 
for their fHends. Children came to hear 
that they were fatherless, and wives to learn 
that they were widows. And little by little 
the story of the storm was told, and the story 
of what followed, when the sea was strewn 
with proofr of terrible disaster, with wood 
and spars and seamen's chests and bedding. 
In one place the masts of two vessels were 
found hopelessly entangled; in another a 
vessel lying on her beam ends, and with ev- 
ery mighty surge lifting her masts high up' 
out of the melancholy waste, and then plun- 
ging them down again in a sad, hopeless way 
that almost broke the hearts of those who 
witnessed it. To a stranger in the town the 
monument on the '* Old Hill** means little, 
but no monument that I have ever seen is 
so vocal for me with 

**The Btni Bad masic of hamtoity.** 

But when the voyage had been prosper- 
ous, and there had been no general disaster 
to overcloud its good success, the return was 
quite a little Jubilee. How delicately were 
the gradations of kinship and acquaintance- 
ship expressed by the different gifts which 
the happy children were deputed to carry 
round ! The outer circle received only " sea- 
crackers,** that is, crackers left over from 
^ose carried, and impregnated with the 
briny flavor of the sea. The next circle in- 
ward received with the crackers a bit of 
smoked halibut ; and those still more favor- 
ed, in addition to the crackers and halibut, 
some '< tongues and sounds.** To all these 
luxuries, for the inner circle a halibut*s fin 
was added ; and the crowning point of good- 
will was a " hagdon** — a sea-bird of too rank 
a savor to be universally enjoyed. The days 
for washing out were also great days for the 
children. The fish are now washed in a 
pound, which is chained against the schoon- 
er's side, then carried in dories to the beach, 
where the tip-carts are backed down into 
the water to receive them. Even now the 
scene is picturesque enough ; but it was much 
more so when the washing out was done 
upon the beach. The fish were dumped into 
the water, and the men, with their ** ile-skins 
on" and fishing boots, dashed them together, 
whitening the water with a more decided 
pickle thanr the average brine of the sea. 
On these occasions to carry dinner was es- 
teemed a high prerogative. The dinner was 
contained in two tin pails, polished as nev- 
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er door-plate was upon Fifth Avenne. One 
of these was full of tea ; the other, with a 
knife and fork neatly tied to the handle, of 
meat and vegetables. And with what in- 
terest we youngsters watched these dain- 
ties disappear, and what nectar and ambro- 
sia seemed the portions given to ns in an- 
swer to oar dog-like looks of pleading ! Once 
there were more than fifty fish fences scat- 
tered along the shore. Now there are only 
two. Long may these two remain, with all 
their old belongings, that appeal so pleas- 
antly to eye and nose ! Here is no such dis- 
gusting odor as that which hannts the fish- 
ing houses of the Bay fishermen at Swamp- 
scot Beach, but a smell so strong and sweet 
that it is positively agreeable, especially if 
old associations mingle their fragrance with 
it. And pleasant it is to see the curing-men, 
who have caught many a quintal in their 
day, moving about in the long aisles between 
the fences, spreading or heaping up the fish, 
and bearing them away in their barrows to 
the old warehouses, that are scored all over 
with the tallies of fish that long ago made 
brains for poets and philosophers. 

The methodsof the fishermen have changed 
as well as their numbers. Twenty-five years 
ago all the Bank fish were caught on board 
the schooners. Next, huge dories were car- 
ried, in which the men rowed out in various 
directions, so that if the fish were not found 
in one place, they might be in another. Now 
trawls are employed at great cost, and in- 
volving harder work than ever. These 



changes have brought in a different form of 
tragedy from any formerly experienced. The 
men are sometimes caught out in the fog, 
and do not get back again for days. This 
very summer (1873) two were caught out in 
this way, and when picked up at length by a 
Gloucester schooner, they were fearfully ex- 
hausted. For a week they had had nothing 
to eat or drink. One, in the madness of his 
thirst, had drunk salt-water, and so inoreaned 
his thirst and brought on delirium. Verily 

" Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage." 

Here there is possible a form of '< solitary 
confinement'' worse a thousand times than 
that of the prisoner at Sing Sing. 

The history of Marblehead is yet to be 
written. The materials for it are abundant, 
and they have been patiently culled by a 
citizen of the place, who is a lineal descend- 
ant of Gerry's coadjutor. Colonel Aeot Ome, 
of Revolutionary fame. If ever the results 
of his researches are made public, they will 
show that the old town has a history second 
in interest to no other of its size in the United 
States. In the town records the line of prog- 
ress can be traced from the time when a few 
Naumkeag Indians lived here among rooks • 
and swamps and forests to the time when 
the annual expenses of the town, including 
the minister's salary, were £250, and from 
that time till now, when the annual expenses 
are $70,000. From first to last there have 
been a great many changes. The rooks most- 
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ly remain. But the swamps have been con- 
verted inte fertile farms and gardens, and 
the forests long ago were built into ships and 
honseSy or went to soften the stem rigors of 
an inclement coast. The town was origi- 
nally part of Salem, or Salem was a part of it, 
for it was Marblehead that gave the name to 
the whole settlement. '* Here is plentie of 
Marblestone,'' wrote Francis Higginson in 
16S9, ** in such store that we have great rocks 
of it, and a harbour near by. Our plantation 
is from thence called Marble-harbour.'' This 
name was soon changed to Salem, but the old 
name was retained for the portion since call- 
ed Marblehead till 1633, when its present 
name was generally agreed upon. There 
was no separate incorporation, however, till 
1648, and for a long time after that Marble- 
head remained in ecclesiastical leading- 
strings, and though there was preaching at 
home, the worshipers had to go to Salem for 
their sacramental bread and wine, for bap- 
tism and marriage. The first settlers at Sa- 
lem were a forlorn hope that followed brave 
old Boger Conant after the breaking up of 
the settlement at Cape Ann in 1^, and 
doubtless Marblehead had settlers from this 
time. The first mentioned inhabitant was 
Thomas Gray, who had bought Nantasket 
frt>m the Indians in 1622. Thomas had evi- 
dently offended, for it was decreed by the 
General Court in 1631 *^ that his house at 
Marblehead be pulled down, and that no En- 
glishman shall hereafter give house-room to 
him." But the man whose name on '' Found- 



ers'-day,'' if the town ever has one, will de- 
mand the highest honor is Isaac Allerton, 
one of the Mayflower pilgrims, the intimate 
associate of Carver and Brewster and Brad- 
ford and Winslow. His name immediately 
followed theirs on the £euuoub compact sign- 
ed in the Mojffimoer cabin. According to 
Governor Bradford's Journal, ''Good- wife 
Allerton was delivered of a son, but dead 
bom," on the 22d of December, 1620, 0. S.^ 
a sad beginning for the settlement, for this 
was the first comer. Allerton was the first 
assistant governor, and the only one for sev- 
eral years. He it was who, with the 're- 
doubtable Miles Standish, '' went venturous- 
ly" to treat with Massasoit. Point Allerton, 
the first headland of Nantasket, bears his 
name. For a second wife he married Elder 
Brewster's daughter Fear. When Winthrop 
and his party came in 1630, the first face 
they saw was Allerton's, who boarded them 
from his shallop. He had the best head for 
business of any man at Plymouth, and made 
five voyages to England in the interest of 
the colony before 1631, when, falling out 
with his old friends, he came to Marblehead 
in the White Angela and in the same vessel, 
loaded with fish, he soon after went to En- 
gland again. Returning, he made Marble- 
head his home, building there a large fish- 
ing house, and employing many vessels. His 
son-in-law, Maverick, co-ojterated with him, 
and, after him, was the most conspicuous 
early settler. This Maverick was a good 
friend of the Indians — ^gave thirty of them 
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"Christian burial" in one day, when the 
8uiall-pox was sweeping off their feeble rem- 
nant. It was Allerton who sent to Ipswich 
for Parson Avery the ill-fated shallop. Ap- 
parently he was the most stirring person in 
the viciuity of Maasachusetts Bay. Bat as 
he had fallen out with the Plymouth colony, 
he now fell out with Winthrop's General 
Court, which gave him " leave to depart from 
Marblehead." Afterward, in New Haven 
and at New Amsterdam, he heaped coals of 
fire upon his Massachusetts enemies, by 
proving very serviceable to them in many 
ways. His only monument in Marblehead 
is Allerton Block, the finest building in the 
town for business purx>ose8. But when it 
was built, a few years ago, the name was 
Greek to almost every body. 

The impulse which Allerton had given 
was seconded by others, so much 90 that the 
third vessel built in New England was built 
here in 1636, the Deairey of 120 tons burden. 
Alas for her good fame, a part of her first 
cargo from the West Indies was the first 
slaves introduced into the New England col- 
onies. All foreign trade was soon abandon- 
ed, and early in the next century fishing was 
the only business of the place. There was 
not even a carpenter belonging to the town. 
Parson Barnard reformed this altogether, 
and for fifty years before the Revolution 
there was a large export and import trade, 
and gold is said to have been as plenty as 
copper had been before. This was the pe- 
riod when nearly all the fine old houses in 
the town were built, and in which the town 
acquired the immense influence it evidently 
ha<l in the events preparatory to the Revo- 



_ lutionary war, and 

*^: - ^ during that moment- 

--■ ""-"- ^^ ous struggle. 

;- The ancient rec- 

ords contain a great 
deal that is laugha- 
ble at this remove, 
though it was sol- 
emn as eternity at 
the time. Tliere was 
the case of John 
GatchellyWho in 1637 
was fined ten shil- 
lings for building on 
the town lands ; but 
it was agreed to 
. abate one -half the 
fine "in case he 
should cntt off his 
long har off his 
head." There was a 
regulation size for 
dog^ above which 
they could not be tol- 
/^ erated. When the 

small -pox appeared 
in town, all under 
as well as all over 
this size were put to death, lest they shonld 
carry the contagion. In 1676 no person was 
allowed to settle in the town who could not 
give bonds that he would not become a pau- 
per. The original settlers contended jeal- 
ously for their prerogatives, and were mnch 
like the old farmer who wanted all the land 
adjoining his. When the first load of salt 
arrived in Marblehead the General Court 
" sat on it," and voted to send down certain 
men to unload it, " with power to impresA 
others into their service." The boundaries 
of land were so indefinite as to become a 
fruitful source of litigation. "From the 
bramble-bush on the north, so many feet to 
the bramble -bush on the west," etc., was 
no uncommon designation. The province 
having appropriated Ave hundred and fifty 
pounds for the improvement of the fort, it 
was vot«d by the town, as a security against 
embezzlement, "that the trustees deposit 
the money in one chest with two different 
locks and keys, the chest to be left in the 
charge of one and the keys to be held by 
the others, and the chest not to be opened 
except in the presence of all three gentle- 
men." For the honor of human nature be 
it said, two of the trustees refused to serve 
on these conditions. 

Until the mother country became utterly 
regardless of the welfare of the colonies the 
town was not«d for its loyalty. When in 
1745 Sir William Pepperell wanted men for 
his expedition, he found the most of them 
in Marblehead, and when Lonisburg surren- 
dered, great was the Joy, for the town had 
been a constant sufferer Arom the French 
privateers that found a shelter under the 
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guns of that fortress. The traditioual seu- 
timent of loyalty to the king was cherished 
long after indignation was aroosed at tbe 
hard measures of his government. It was 
insisted, perhi^s willfally, that he was not 
responsible for these measures. But there 
came a time when this theory was no longer 
possible for discerning- minds. The convic- 
tion that he was responsible first found ex- 
pression at a town-meeting held in Marble- 
head in a series of resolutions from the hand 



of Elbridge Gerry, as were all the resolutions 
of the period. Many were startled at this, 
but many months had not passed before the 
average public sentiment indorsed the manly 
utterance. There was more than one *' cradle 
of liberty." Those were the days of town- 
meetings and resolutions and circular letters, 
and not Faneuil Hall itself resounded with 
more stirring eloquence or saw more resolute 
defiance of oppression than the old Towp- 
house in Marblehead, which ought to stand 
for centuries to come as 
the best monument of that 
heroic time. Colonel Acer 
Ome was the orator, Gerry 
was the man of mighty 
words, employed to dra^ all 
letters and resolves. Glover, 
" the man of war," labored 
with these ; but a better op- 
portunity was awaiting bim 
in no distant future. Six- 
ty merchants of the town 
agreed to import no tea, and 
when one of four who had 
refused to sign the agree- 
ment had brought a chest 
to town, it went out much 
sooner than it came iu, well 
pasted over with patriotic 
mottoes, and acconi])anied 
by a derisive and indignant 
crowd. When State Street, 
Boston, ran with patriot 
blood, there were fierce 
echoes of the firing down at 
Marblehead, but her own 
sons had bled before, and 
that shed in State Street 
was not the first blood of 
the Revolution. This was 
shed on board a Marblehead 
vessel, the brig Pitt, Captain 
Thomas Powers. Returning 
from Cadiz, she was boarded 
by a lieutenant and party of 
seamen from the British war 
ship Bo9ef with a view to im- 
pressing some of her crew. 
The attempt succeeded, but 
not without much labor, 
and the exchange of many 
rounds, and the death of the 
lieutenant, who was killed 
by a harpoon hurled at him 
by Michael Corbet t, who for 
three hours defended him- 
i-peak. On February 26, 1775, 
)f Lexington came very near 
ited at Marblehead and Salem. 
iCslie landed at Marblehead 
nndred men, and marched to 
seizing there a certain piece 
ley were prevailed upon to 
mpHshing their purpose. As 
Kigh Marblehead, the Marble- 
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head regiment was drawn np, a thonsand 
Btzrongy to dispute their passage if they 
had done any thing amiss. It was in the 
ohnroh at Watertown, in which the Massa- 
chasetts General Court assembled, that El- 
bridge Gerry proposed the first measure of de- 
fensive warfare, in the view of John Adams 
the most important measure of the Revolu- 
tion. As representative of the town in tb 
first Continental Congress, Gen^s voice ws 
from the first for " independency,'' and hi 
name stands among the signers of the immoi 
tal Declaration. He was perhaps the greai 
est man of whom the town can boast. C< 
laborer with Hancock and the Adamses, tli 
bosom friend of Joseph Warren, signer o 
the Declaration, Governor of Massachusett 
and Vice-President of the United States, hi 
name has been ungraciously embalmed i 
the word gerrymander, which hundreds m 
where one knows its origin. Gerry, whij 
Governor of Massachnsette, was charge 
with remodeling the Essex district for pi 
litical purposes. A map of the district f 
remodeled was not unlike some fabulor 
monster, to which the name gerrymande 
suggested perhaps by salamander, was gi^ 
en. And now all remodeling of districts f( 
party purposes is gerrymandering. Surel 
the unsullied patriotism of Elbridge Gen 
did not earn for him any such doubtfi 
honor. 



The Revolutionary 
honors of the town 
were divided between 
her own regiment 

I (her own from drum- 
mer-boy to colonel) 
and her privateers- 
• men. John Manly, 
i of Marblehead, and 
not Paul Jones, was 
the American flag ; and 
r, not Paul Jones, again, 
itish vessels, guns, and 
other captain in the 
rteen States. It was a 
^y John Manly, if John 
isted as authority, that 
out of Boston. With 
)r Adams bad some per- 
3. The commodore took 
1779. They fell in with 
fight ensued. Adams 
below, but Tucker soon 
ting as a common ma- 
him to leave the deck, 
so, Tucker laid violent 
xclaiming, as he did so, 
Bd by the Continental 
r you in safety to £u- 
it." But of all the old 
es Captain James Mug- 
mself the briefest glory 
and the most pathetic fame. He had been 
impressed on board the British frigate lAve- 
hfj in Marblehead Harbor. His wife went on 
board the frigate, and stating that they had 
just been married, demanded his release, 
which soon after was granted, but not before 
he had heard the sailors talking about a 
" powder ship" which they were expecting 
from England. Resolving to capture her, he 
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applied for a oommiBsion, bat sailed, before 
it came, in a email fiehing smack, with a 
score of men from Glover's regiment, in which 
be was himself a captain. He captured her 
in Boston Bay, and carried her into Boston, 
at a time when Washington's stock of pow- 
der did not amount to more than nine rounds 
per man. A few days later, returning to 
Marblehead, his little vessel was surrounded 
by a swarm of barges from the British fleet 
then lying in Nantasket Roads. The fight 
was desperate, and Mugford was mortally 
wounded. But his vessel got away, bearing 
his lifeless body, which a few days later the 
marine regiment at Marblehead buried with 
solemn pomp. 

The Twenty-first Provincial, afterward the 
Fourteenth Continental regiment, was often- 
er called the Marine Reg^ent than by any 
other name. It was comxK>sed entirely of 
Marblehead men. For two years after the 
beginning of the war it was commanded by 
Colonel Glover, and when he was made 
brigadier-general it was a part of his bri- 
gade. It was at first stationed at Beverly, 
and employed in fitting out the first priva- 
teers, whose crews were taken mainly frt>m 
its ranks. It marched to Cambridge after 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and was there 
quartered in the noble mansion now occupied 
by the poet Longfellow. On the arrival of 
Washington it was made his head-quarters. 
One of his first trials was on account of the 
Marblehead boys, whose laughter was ex- 
cited by the api>earance of the Virginia reg- 
iments, and who not only derided them, but 
snow-balled them. The Virginians were sen- 
sitive, and got very mad, and things looked 
serious when Washington arrived. There 
were plenty of bickerings and jealousies in 
the camp at Cambridge, and it is said that 
Colonel Ome, of Marblehead, was often call- 
ed upon to address the quarrelsome and dis- 
contented, and restore them to a sense of 
duty. Twice during the war the Marble- 
head regiment was assigned to a position of 
first-rate importance, a position that could 
hardly have been taken by any other regi- 
ment. On the 28th of August, 1776, Wash- 
ington, defeated in battle, having decided 
to evacuate Long Island, Glover, with the 
whole of his regiment fit for duty, was sum- 
moned to take sole charge of the retreat 
across East River. There were but few row- 
boats, and until eleven o'clock the sail-boats 
were useless, the wind being unfavorable. 
At that hour, however, it changed, and, what 
was better, a fog settled over Long Island, 
and before morning the whole army, 9000 
men, with all the field artillery, ammunition, 
provisions, cattle, horses, carts, etc., were 
got over. This retreat has always been con- 
sidered one of the highest proofs of Wash- 
ington's good general^ip. But it is easy to 
see that it never could have been accom- 
plished if he had not had a regiment of fish- 
Vou XLIX.-Na Ma-14 



ermen to call upon. Nor without these 
could he have gained that victory at Tren- 
ton, which gave to our affairs such a new as- 
pect that it was really the beginning of the 
end. Glover and his men were chosen to 
transport the army across the swollen Dela- 
ware filled with floating ice. The night was 
so intensely cold that several men were frt>- 
zen to death. Snow and sleet added to the 
difiBculty of the passage, but when it was 
accomplished the fishermen led the advance. 
A captain of the regiment, a son of General 
Glover, found that the arms had been un- 
fitted for use by the storm. This being made 
known to Washington, he made answer in 
three words, " Advance and charge." And 
so Trenton's feunous victory was won. After- 
ward Glover was stationed at various points 
in New York, and always did good service. 
He was one of the court-martial t)iat tried 
M^jor Andr^, and was officer of the day that 
saw his execution. 

When the war was over, and Ifarblehead 
summed up her losses, it was found that, 
whereas in 1772 she had twelve thousand 
tons of shipping and twelve hundred voters, 
at the close of the war her tonnage was l^ut 
fifteen hundred and her voters but five hun- 
dred, while there were about five hundred 
widows and one thousand orphans in the 
place. The fishing business soon revived, 
but the foreign trade had met with mortal 
wounds. It revived but partially, and the 
war of 1812 gave it its absolute quietus. 
During this war the town was not in sym- 
pathy with the prevailing sentiment of New 
England, which was violently anti- demo- 
cratic. With more to lose by war than any 
inland town, her patriotism did not falter, 
and great was her delight when Gerry, los- 
ing the Governorship of the State by the 
Federalist reaction, was made Vhse- Presi- 
dent. Nearly one-fifth of her whole popula- 
tion was in the ranks or on board of priva- 
teers or regular men-of-war, ** Old Ironsides" 
getting here nearly her whole crew. More 
than five hundred Marblehead men were in 
Dartmoor and other English prisons at the 
end of the war. After the war there came 
a period of terrible depression. The old 
people can not yet speak of it without bit- 
terness. Gradually the shoe business came 
in to eke out the scanty resources of the in- 
habitants. When the Massachusetts troops 
were called out at the beginning of the late 
warthe wine stirred in tbe cask again. The 
order came late in the afternoon. At eight 
o'clock the next morning the town's three 
companies were in Faneuil Hall. No other 
companies arrived so soon. A part of the 
Eighth regiment, they started for Washing- 
ton, expecting to go through Baltimore. At 
Philadelphia, the story goes, one of the cap- 
tains ground hi$ Bwardf and the brave fellows 
wrote their names on bits of paper, and 
pinned them to their clothing. And now 
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all that seems as remote as the war of 1812, 
or even the Revolation. 

What will be the future of this qnaint old 
town it would be hard to prophesy. Only 
one thing is certain, that its coves and head- 
lands will ere long become the spoil of 
strangers seeking for summer residences. 
And nowhere can they find more wild and 
lovely ocean scenery or more invigorating 
air. Already many handsome cottages have 
sprung up along the shore. For several 
years past the Neck has been a favorite 
place for camping out, more than a thou- 
sand i>eople dwelling there in tents and 
shanties, in rare instances in a truly ** sbs- 
thetico-economical fashion.'' But now the 



Neck has been laid out in boilding lots, and 
most of the nomads have been driven away. 
Upon the harbor side a score or two of shan- 
ties still offend the eye with their OBsightli- 
ness. But even these " abominations set up 
in the holy place" can not serionsly mar its 
beauty and picturesqneness. While rocks 
and sea remain, and clouds and sunlight 
deck them with a thousand varying colors, 
there will be solace here for weary brains 
and hearts, hi^ly made sweeter if with 
the natural charm there mingles some rec- 
ollection of the parts which the old town 
once played in comedies and tragedies, which 
at the time were ftdl of interest alike to actor 
and beholder. 



THE LIVING LINK. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "THE DODGE CLUB," "THE AMERICAN BARON," ETC 

he so greatly needs. Dndleigh Manor is too 
far away, but there is another place close 
by. I am aware. Miss Dalton, that Dalton 
Hall must be odious to you, and therefore I 
hesitate to ask yon to take your father to 
that place. Yet he ought to go there, and 
at once. As for yourself, I hope that the 
new circumstances under which yon will live 
there will make it less unpleasant ; and, let 
me add, for my own part, it shaU be my 
effort to see that you, who have been so 
deeply wronged, shall be righted — ^with all 
and before all. As to myself,^' he continned, 
" I would retire, and relieve you of my pres- 
ence, which can not be (\therwise than pain- 
ful, but there are two reasons why I onght to 
remain. The first is your father. You yottr- 
self are not able to take all the care of him, 
and there is no other who can share it ex- 
cept myself. Next to yourself, no one can be 
to him what I am, nor is there any one with 
whom I would be willing to leave him. He 
must not be left to a servant. He must be 
nursed by those who love him. And so I 
must stay with him wherever he is. In ad- 
dition to this, however, my presence at Dal- 
ton Hall will eflfectually queU the volgrar 
clamor, and all the rumors that have been 
prevailing for the last few months will be 
silenced.'^ 

Dndleigh spoke all this calmly and seri- 
ously, but beneath his words there was eome- 
thing in his tone which conveyed a deeper 
meaning. That tone was more than respect- 
ful — it was almost reverential — as though 
the one to whom he spoke required from 
him more than mere courtesy. In spite of 
his outward calm, there was also an emotion 
in his voice which showed that the oalm 
was assumed, and that beneath it lay some- 
thing which could not be all concealed. 
In his eyes, as he fixed them on Edith, theie 
was that same reverential regard, whieh 
seemed to speak of devotion and loyalty ; 



** THUS HANDS TOUOHID." 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE BEDSIDE OF DALTON. 

FREDERICK DALTON remained in his 
prostrate condition, with no apparent 
change either for the better or for the worse, 
and thus a month passed. 

One morning Dndleigh requested an in- 
terview with Edith. 

On entering the room he greeted her with 
his usual deep respect. 

'* I hope you will excuse me for troubling 
you, Miss Dalton,^' he said, '' but I wish very 
much to ask your opinion about your father. 
He remains, as you know, unchanged, and 
this inn is not the place for him. The air 
is close, the place is noisy, and it is impossi- 
ble for him to have that perfect quiet which 
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Bomething stroDger than admiration, some- 
thing deeper than sympathy, was expressed 
from them. And yet it was this that he 
himself tried to conceal. It was as though 
this feeling of his hnrst forth irrepressibly 
throngh aU concealment, as though the in- 
tensity of this feeling made even his calmest 
words and commonest formulas fhll of a new 
and deex>er meaning. 

In that reverence and profound devotion 
thus manifest there was nothing which could 
be otherwise than grateful to Edith. Cer- 
tainly she could not take offense, for his 
words and his looks afforded nothing which 
coold by any possibility give rise to that. 

For a whole month this man had been be- 
fore her, a constant attendant on her father, 
sleeping his few hours in an adjoining cham- 
ber, with scarce a thought beyond that pros- 
trate friend. All the country had been 
searched for the best advice or the best 
remedies, and nothing had been omitted 
which untiring affSection could suggest. 
Daring all this time she had scarce seen 
him. In the delicacy of his regard for her 
he had studiously kept out of her way, as 
though unwilling to allow his presence to 
give her pain. A moment might occasion- 
ally be taken up with a few necessary ar- 
rangements as she would enter, but that 
was all. He patiently waited till she re- 
tired before he ventured to come in. himself. 

No ; in that noble fac«, pale from illness 
or frt>m sadness, with the traces of sorrow 
npon it, and the marks of long vigils by the 
bedside of her father — ^in that refined face, 
whose expression spoke only of elevation of 
soul, and exhibited the perfect type of man- 
ly beauty, there was certainly nothing that 
could excite repugnance, but every thing 
that might inspire confidence. 

Edith saw all this, and remarked it while 
listening to him ; and she thought she had 
never seen any thing so pure in its loyalty, 
so profound in its sympathy, and so sweet in 
its sad grace as that face which was now 
turned toward her with its eloquent eyes. 

She did not say much. A few words sig- 
nified her assent to the proposal. Dudleigh 
said that he would make all the necessary 
arrangements, and that she should have no 
trouble whatever. With this he took his 
departure. 

That same evening another visitor came. 
It was a pale, slender girl, who gave her 
name as Lucy Ford. She said that she had 
been sent by Captain Dudleigh. She heard 
that Edith had no maid, and wished to get 
that situation. Edith hesitated for a mo- 
ment. Could she accept so direct a favor 
fit>m Dudleigh, or give him that mark of 
confidence t Her hesitation was over at 
once. She could give him that, and she 
accepted the maid. The next day came a 
bonsekeeper and two or three others, all 
sent by Dndleigh, all of whom w^re accepted 



by her. For Dudleigh had found out some- 
how the need of servants at Dalton Hall, and 
had taken this way of supplying that prime 
requisite. 

It then remained to move Dalton. He still 
continued in the same condition, not much 
changed physically, but in a state of mental 
torpor, the duration of which no one was 
able to foretell. Two short stages were re- 
quired to take him to Dalton Hall. For this 
a litter was procured, and he was carried all 
the way. Edith went, with her maid and 
housekeeper, in a carriage, Dudleigh on horse- 
back, and the other servants, wjth the lug- 
gage, in various conveyances. 

Dalton received no benefit fit)m his jour- 
ney, but bis friends were happy enough that 
he had received no iivjury. The medical at- 
tendance at Dalton Hall was, as before, the 
best that could be obtained, and all the care 
that affection could suggest was lavished 
upon him. 

From what has already been said, it will 
be seen that in making this migration to 
Dalton Hall, Dudleigh was regardful of many 
things besides the patient. He had made 
every arrangement for the comfort of the oc- 
cupants. He had sought out all the domes- 
tics that were necessary to diffuse an air of 
home over such a large establishment, and 
had been careful to submit them to Edith 
for her approval. He had also procured 
horses and grooms and carriages, and every 
thing that might conduce to the comfort of 
Ufe. The old solitude and loneliness were 
thus terminated. The new housekeeper 
prevented Edith fh>m feeling any anxiety 
about domestic concerns, and the servants 
all showed themselves well trained and per- 
fectly subordinate. 

Dalton's room was at the west end of the 
building. Edith occupied her old apart- 
ments. Dudleigh took that which had be- 
longed to his '' double.'' The housekeeper 
took the room that had been occupied by 
Lady Dudleigh. 

Dndleigh was as devoted as ever to the 
sick man. He remained at his bedside 
through the greater part of the nights and 
through the mornings. In the afternoons 
he retired as before, and gave place to Edith. 
When he was there he sometimes had a serv- 
ant upon whom he could rely, and then, if 
he felt unusual fatigue, and circumstances 
were favorable, he was able to snatch a lit- 
tle sleep. He usually went to bed at two in 
the afternoon, rose at seven, and in that 
brief sleep, with occasional naps during the 
morning, obtained enough to last him for 
the day. With this rest he was satisfied, 
and needed, or at least sought for, no recre- 
ation. During the hours of the morning he 
was able to attend to those outside duties 
that required overseeing or direction. 

But while he watched in this way over 
the invalid, he was not a mere watcher. 
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That invalid reqaired, after all, but little at 
the hands of his nurses, and Dudleigh had 
much to do. 

On his arrival at Dalton Hall he had pos- 
sessed himself of all the papers that his 
** double" had left behind him, and these he 
diligently studied, so as to be able to carry 
out with the utmost efficiency the purpose 
that he had in his mind. It was during the 
long watches of the night that he studied 
these papers, trying to make out from them 
the manner of life and the associates of the 
one who had left them, trying also to arrive 
at some clew to his mysterious disappear- 
ance. This study he could keep up without 
detriment to his office of attendant, and 
while watching over the invalid he could 
carry out his investigations. Sometimes, in 
the afternoons, after indulging in more fre- 
quent naps than usual during the mornings, 
he was able to go out for a ride about Uie 
grounds. He was a first-rate horseman, and 
Edith noticed his admirable seat as she 
looked from the windows of her father's 
room. 

Thus time went on. 

Gradually Dudleigh and Edith began to 
occupy a different position toward one an- 
other. At the inn their relations were as 
has been shown. But after their arrival at 
Dalton HaU there occurred a gradual change. 

As Edith came to the room on the first 
day, Dudleigh waited. On entering she saw 
his eyes fixed on her with an expression of 
painful suspense, of earnest, eager inquiry. 
In that eloquent appealing glauce aU his 
soul seemed to beam from his eyes. It was 
reverent, it was almost humble, yet it looked 
for some small concession. May I hope Tit 
said. Will you give a thought to me T See, 
I stand here, and I hang upon your look. 
Will you turn away from me t 

Edith did not repel that mute appeal. 
There was that in her face which broke 
down Dndleigh's reserve. He advanced to- 
ward her and held out his hand. She did 
not reject it. 

It was but a commonplace thing to do— it 
was what might have been done before — yet 
between these two it was far from common- 
place. Their hands touched, their eyes met, 
but neither spoke a word. It was but a 
light grasp that Dndleigh gave. Reveren- 
tially, yet tenderly, he took that hand, not 
venturing to go beyond what might be ac- 
corded to the merest stranger, but content- 
ing himself with that one concession. With 
that he retired, carrying with him the re- 
membrance of that nearer approach, and the 
hope of what yet might be. 

After that the extreme reserve was broken 
down. Each day, on meeting, a shake of the 
hands was accompanied by something more. 
Between any others these greetings would 
have been the most natural thing in the 
world ; but here it was different. There was 



one subject in which each took the deepest 
interest, and about which each had some- 
thing to say. Frederick Dal ton's health was 
precious to each, and each felt anxiety abont 
his condition. This formed a theme about 
which they might speak. 

As Dndleigh waited for Edith, bo Eldith 
waited for Dudleigh; and still there were 
the same questions to be asked and answer- 
ed. Standing thus together in thi^ sick- 
room, with one life forming a common bond 
between them, conversing in low whispers 
upon one so dear to both, it would have been 
strange indeed if any thing like want of con- 
fidence had remained on either side. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

A BETTER UNDERSTANDINO. 

Dudleigh lived on as before, assiduous 
in his attendance, dividing his time chiefly 
between nursing and study of the papers 
already mentioned. He never went out of 
the grounds on those occasional rides, and 
if any one in the neighborhood noticed this, 
the recent sad events might have been con- 
sidered an excuse. Thus these two were 
thrown upon one another exclusively. For 
each there was no other society. As for 
Edith, Dudleigh had done so much that she 
felt a naCural gratitude; and more than this, 
there was in her mind a sense of security 
and of dependence. 

Meanwhile Dndleigh's pale face grew paler. 
His sleep had all along been utterly inade- 
quate, and the incessant confinement had 
begun to show its effects. He had been ac- 
customed to an open-air life and vigorous ^- 
ercise. This quiet watching at the bedside 
of Dalton was more trying to his strength 
than severe labor could have been. 

The change in him was not lost on Edith, 
and even if gratitude toward him had been 
wanting, common humanity would have im- 
pelled her to speak about it. 

One day, as she came in, she was struck by 
his appearance. His face was ghastly white, 
and he had been sitting with his head in his 
j hands as she softly entered. In an instant, 
as he heard her step, he started up, and ad- 
I vanced with a radiant smile, a smile caused 
by her approach. 

*^ Fm afraid that you are overtasking your- 
; self,'' said Edith, gently, after the usual greet- 
; ing. " You are here too much. The confine- 
ment is too trying. You must take more rest 
and exercise.'' 

Dudleigh's face was suffused with a sud- 
den glow of delight. 

** It is kind of you to notice it,'' said he, 
earnestly, ^'but I'm sure you are mistaken. 
I could do fiir moro if necessary. This is 
my place, and this is my truest occupation." 

'^For that very reason," said Edith, in 
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tones that showed more conoem than she 
woold haTe cared to acknowledge — "for 
that very reason yon onght to preserve 
yourself — ^for his sake. Yon confine yoni^ 
Mlf here too mnch, and take too little rest. 
I see that yon feel it already." 

'*ir said Dudleigh, with a light langh, 
whose mnsical cadence sounded very sweet 
to Edithy luid revealed to her another side 
of his character very different from that sad 
nod melancholy one which he had thns far 
ahown — " I T Why, yon have no idea of my 
capacity for this sort of thing. Excuse me, 
Miss Dalton, hnt it seems absnrd to talk of 
my breaking down under such work as this.** 

Edith shook her head. 

''You show traces of it," said she,. in a 
gentle voice, looking away from him, ** which 
common humanity would compel me to no- 
tice. You must not do all the work ; I must 
have part of it." 

** Tour* exclaimed Dudleigh, with infinite 
tenderness in his tone. " Do you think that 
I would allow you to spend any more time 
here than you now do, or that I would spare 
myself at the expense of your health f Nev- 
er ! Aside frt>m the fact that your father is 
sa dear to me, there are considerations for 
yon which would lead me to die at my post 
rather than allow you to have any more 
trouble." 

There was a fervor in Dndleigh's tones 
which penetrated to Edith's heart. There 
was a deep glow in his eyes as he looked at 
her which Edith did not care to encounter. 

''Yon are of far more importance to Sir 
Lionel than I am," said she, after a pause 
which began to be embarrassing. "But 
what will become of him if— if you are pros- 
trated f" 

" I shall not be prostrated," said Dudleigh. 

"I think you wiU if this state of things 
continues." 

" Oh, I don't think there is any prospect 
of my giving up Just yet." 

" No. I know your affection fbr him, and 
that it would keep you here until — until 
you could not stay any longer; and it is this 
which I wish to avoid." 

" It is my duty," said Dudleigh. " He is 
one whom I revere more than any other man, 
and love as a father. Besides, there are 
other things that bind me to him — ^his im- 
measurable wrongs, his matchless patience 
— wrongs inflicted by one who is my father ; 
and I, as the son, feel it a holy duty, the ho- 
liest of all duties, to stand by that bedside 
and devote myself to him. He is your fa- 
ther. Miss Dalton, but you have never known 
him as I have known him — the soul of hon- 
or, the stainless gentleman, the ideal of chiv- 
alry and loyalty and truth. This he is, and 
for this he lies there, and my wretched fa- 
ther it is who has done this deed. But that 
father is a father only in name, and I have 
long ago transferred a son's love and a son's 



duty to that gentle and noble and injured 
friend." 

This outburst of feeling came forth from 
Dudleigh's inmost heart, and was spoken 
with a passionate fervor which showed how 
deeply he felt what he said. Every word 
thrilled through Edith. Bitter self-reproach 
at that moment came to her, as she thought 
of her own relations to her father. What 
Dudleigh's had been she did not know, but 
she saw that in him her father had found a 
son. And what had his daughter been to 
him t Of that she dared not think. Her 
heart was wrung with sharp anguish at the 
memories of the past, while at the same 
time she felt drawn more closely to Dud- 
leigh, who had thus been to him all that she 
had failed to be. Had she spoken what she 
thought, she would have thanked and bless- 
ed him for those words. But she did not 
dare to trust herself to speak of that ; rath- 
er she tried to restrain herself; and when she 
spoke, it was with a strong effort at this self- 
control. 

" Well," she said, in a voice which was 
tremulous in spite of all her efforts, " this 
shows how dear you must be to him, since 
he has found such love in you, and so for his 
sake you must spare yourselt You must 
not stay here so constantly." 

"Who is there to take my placet" asked 
Dudleigh, quietly. 

"I," said Edith. 

Dudleigh smiled. 

"Do you think," said he, "that I would 
allow thatf Even if I needed more rest, 
which I do not, do you think that I would 
take it at your expense — that I would go 
away, eijoy myself, and leave you to bear 
the fatigue f No, Miss Dalton ; I am not quite 
so selfish as that." 

" But yon will let me stay here more than 
I do," said Edith, earnestly. " I may as well 
be here as in my own room. Will you not 
let me have half the care, and occasionally 
allow you to take rest t" 

She spoke timidly and anxiously, as 
though she was asking some favor. And 
this was the feeling &at she had, for it 
seemed to her that this man, who had been 
a son to her father, had more claims on his 
love, and a truer right here, than she, the 
unworthy daughter. • 

Dudleigh smiled upon her with infinite 
tenderness as he replied : 

"Half the care! How could you endure 
it f You are too delicate for so much. You 
do too much already, and I am only anxious 
to relieve you of that. I was going to urge 
you to give up half of the afternoon, and 
take it mysel£" 

" Give up half the afternoon !" cried Editb. 
" Why, I want to do more." 

"But that is impossible. You are not 
strong enough," said Dudleigh. " I fear all 
the time that you are now overworking yonr- 
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self. I woald never forgive myself if you re- 
ceived any harm from this." 

** Oh, I am very much stronger than you 
sappose. Besides, nursing is woman's work, 
and would fatigue me far less than you.'' 

'^ I can not hear to have you fatigue your- 
self in any way. You must not — and I 
would do far more rather than allow you 
to have any trouhle." 

^' But even if my health should suffer, it 
would not he of much consequence. So at 
least let me relieve you of something." 

" Your health f ' said Dudleigh, looking at 
her with an earnest glance ; *^ your health f 
Why, that is every thing. Mine is nothing. 
Can you suggest such a thing to me as that 
I should allow any trouhle to come to you f 
Besides, your delicate health already alarms 
me. You have not yet recovered from your 
illness. You are not capable of enduring 
fatigue, and I am always reproaching my- 
self for allowing you to stay here as much as 
you do. The Dudleighs have done enough. 
They have brought the father to this ;" and 
he pointed mournfully to tiie bed. ''But," he 
added, in a tremulous voice, " the daughter 
should at least be saved, and to have harm 
come to her would be worse than death it- 
self—to me." 

Edith was silent for a few moments. Her 
heart was beating fut. When she spoke, it 
was with an effort, and in as calm a voice as 
possible. 

" Oh," she said, " I am quite recovered. 
Indeed, I am as well as ever, and I wish to 
spend more time here. WiU you not let me 
stay here longer?" 

''How can If The confinement would 
wear you out." 

''It would not be more fatiguing than 
staying in my own room," persisted Edith. 

"I'm afraid there would be very much 
difference," said Dndleigh. " In your own 
room you have no particular anxiety, but 
here you would have the incessant responsi- 
bility of a nurse. You would have to watch 
your father, and eve^ movement would give 
you concern." 

" And this harassing cue is what I wish 
to save you frt>m, and share with you," said 
Edith, earnestly. " Will you not consent to 
this!" 

" To share it with you f ' said Dndleigh, 
looking at her with unutterable tenderness. 
. " To share it with you f ' he repeated. " It 
would be only too much happiness for me to 
do so, but not if you are going to overwork 
yourself." 

" But I wiU not," said Edith. " If I do, I 
can stop. I only ask to be allowed to come 
in during the morning, so as to relieve you 
of some of your work. You will consent, 
will you not f ' 

Edith asked him this as though Dndleigh 
had exclusive right here, and she had none. 
She could not h^ fideling as if this was so, 



and ihiB feeling arose from those mCTuories 
which she had of that terrible past, when 
she ignorantly hurled at that father's heart 
words that stung like the stings of sooxpi- 
ons. Never could she forgive herself for 
that, and for this she now humbled herself 
in this way. Her tone was so pleading that 
Dndleigh could refuse no longer. With 
many deprecatory expressions, and many 
warnings and charges, he at last consented 
to let her divide the morning attendanoe 
with him. She was to come in at eleven 
o'clock. 

This arrangement was at once acted apoiu 
On the following day Edith came to her £a- 
ther's room at eleven. Dndleigh had much 
to ask her, and much to say to her, about her 
father's condition. He was afraid that she 
was not strong enough. He seemed to half 
repent his agreement. On the other hand, 
Edith assured him most earnestly that she 
was strong enough, that she would c^nne 
here for the future regularly at eleven 
o'clock, and urged him to take care of hi« 
own health, and seek some recreation hy 
riding about the grounds. This Dudleigh 
promked to do in the afternoon, bat juat 
then he seemed in no hurry to go. He lin- 
gered on. They talked in low whispers, vrith 
their heads close together. They had much 
to talk about ; her health, his health, her fa- 
ther's condition — all these had to be diaonsa- 
ed. Thus it was that the last vestiges of 
mutual reserve began to be broken down. 

Day succeeded to day, and Edith always 
came to her father's room in the morning. 
At first she always urged Dudleigh to go off 
and take exercise, but at length she oeaeod 
to urge him. For two or three hours every 
day they saw much of one another, and thna 
associated under circumstances which en- 
forced the closest intimacy and the stron- 
gest mutual sympathy. 



CHAPTER XLVra. 

CAPTAIN CRUIK8HANK. 

While these things were going on, the 
world outside was not altogether indiffer- 
ent to affairs in Dalton Hall. In the village 
and in the immediate neighborhood nunor 
had been busy, and at length the vagoe 
statements of the public voioe began to take 
shape. 

This is what rumor said: Dudleigh is an 
impostor I 

An impostor, it said. For the troe Dnd- 
leigh, it asserted, was still missing. This 
was not the real man. The remains fonnd 
in the well had never been aooonnted for. 
Justice had foregone its claims too readily. 
The act remaned, and the blood of the slain 
called aloud for vengeance. 

How such a strange report was first start- 
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ed no oDd knew ; bat there it was, and the 
Dalton mystery remained as obscure as ever. 

Various circumstances contributed to in- 
crease the public suspicion. All men saw 
that Dudleigh was different from this man, 
or else he had greatly changed. For the 
former was always outside, in the world, 
while this man remained secluded and shut 
np in the HalL Why did he never show him- 
self f Why did he surround himself with all 
this secrecy f This was the question. 

The servants were eagerly questioned 
whenever any of them made their appear- 
ance in the village, but as they were all 
new in the place, their testimony was of 
little value. They could only say that he 
was devoted to the invalid, and that he call- 
ed Miss Dalton by that name, and had call- 
ed her by that name when he engaged them 
for her service. 

Soon public opinion took two different 
forms, and two parties arose. One of these 
believed the present Dudleigh to be an im- 
postor ; the other, however, maintained that 
he was the real man, and that the change 
in his character was to be accounted for on 
the grounds of the terrible calamities that 
hand, resulted fix>m his thoughtlessness, to- 
gether with his own repentance for the suf- 
fering which he had inflicted. 

Meanwhile the subject of all this excite- 
ment and gossip was living in his own se- 
clusion, quite apart from the outside world. 
One change, howeVer, had taken place in 
his life which required immediate action on 
his part. 

A great number of letters had come for 
** Captain Dudleigh." The receipt of these 
gave him trouble. They were reminders of 
various pecuniary obligations which had 
been contracted some time previously. They 
were, in short— duns. He had been at Dal- 
ton Hall some six weeks before these inter- 
esting letters began to arrive. After that 
time they came in clusters, fast and frequent. 
The examination of these formed no small 
part of his occupation when he was alone. 

Some of these letters were jocular in their 
tone, reminding him of his chronic impecu- 
nionty, and his well-known impracticability 
in every thing relating to money. These 
jocular letters, however, never failed to re- 
nund him that, as he had made a rich match, 
there was no reason why he should not pay 
his debts, especially as the writers were hard 
up, and had waited so long without trou- 
bling him. These jocular letters, in fact, 
informed him that if a settlement was not 
made at once, it would be very much the 
worse for Dudleigh. 

Others were from old sporting companions, 
reminding him of bets which had not been 
paid, expressing astonishment which was 
child-like in its simplicity, and requesting 
%n immediate settlement. These were gen- 
erally short, oort, and altogether unpleasant. 



Others were business letters, containing 
the announcement of notes falling due. Oth- 
ers were from lawyers, stating the fact that 
certain specified claims had been put in their 
hands for collection, and requesting early at- 
tention. 

All these seemed to come together. Mis- 
fortunes, says the proverb, never come sin- 
gly, and duns may fairly be reckoned among 
misfortunes. These duns, however, trouble- 
some though they were, were one by one got 
rid of by the simple and effectual process of 
payment ; for Dudleigh considered it on the 
whole safer and better, under these peculiar 
circumstances, to pay the money which was 
demanded than to expose himself to arrest 
or lawsuits. 

In connection with these affairs an event 
occurred which at the time caused uneasi- 
ness, and gave the prospect of future trouble. 
One day a gentleman called and sent up his 
card. It was Captain Cruikshank. The 
name Dudleigh recognized as one which had 
been appended to several dunning letters of 
the most importunate kind, and the individ- 
ual himself was apparently some sporting 
friend. 

On going down Dudleigh saw a portly, 
bald-headed man, with large whiskers, stand- 
ing in front of one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, looking out. He seemed midway be- 
tween a gentleman and a blackleg, being 
neither altogether one nor the other. At the 
noise of Dudleigh^s entrance he turned quick- 
ly around, and with a hearty, bluff manner 
walked up to him and held out his hand. 

Dudleigh fixed his eyes steadily upon those 
of the other man, and bowed, without ac- 
cepting the proffered hand, appearing not to 
see it. His whole mien was full of aristo- 
cratic reserve, and cold, repellent distance 
of manner, which checked the other in the 
midst of a full tide of volgble congratula- 
tions into which he had flung himself. Thus 
interrupted, he looked confosed, stammered, 
and Anally said, 

** Ton my honor, Dudleigh, you don't ap- 
pear to be overcordial with an old friend, 
thafs seen yon through so many scrapes as 
I have." 

" Cironmstances," said Dudleigh, " of a very 
painful character have forced me to sever 
myself completely from all my former asso- 
ciates — all, without exception." 

** Well, of course — as to that, it's all right, 
I dare say," remarked the other, from whom 
Dudleigh never removed his eyes ; ** but then, 
you ki^w, it seems to me that some friends 
ought to be— a — ^retained, you know, and you 
and I, you know, were always of that sort 
that we were useful to one another." 

This was thrown out as a very strong hint 
on the part of Captain Cruikshank, and he 
watched Dudleigh earnestly to see its effect. 

" I make no exceptions whatever," said 
Dudleigh. . ** What has ooourred to me is the 
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same as death. I am dead virtnally to the 
world in which I once lived. My former 
friends and acquaintances are the same as 
thongh I had never known them.** 

** Gad ! something has come over yon, that's 
a fiEMit/' said Captain Cruikshank. *^ Yon're 
a changed man, whatever the reason is. 
Well, you have a right to choose for your- 
self, and I cant be offended. At the same 
time, if yon ever want to join the old set 
again, let me know, and I promise you there'll 
be no difficulty/' 

Dndleigh bowed. 

** But then I suppose you're settled down 
in such infernally comfortable quarters," 
continued the other, " that it's not likely 
you'll ever trouble us again. Married and 
done for — that's the word. Plenty of Money, 
and nothing to do." 

** If you have any thing particular to say," 
said Dndleigh, coldly, " 1 should like to hear 
it ; if not, I must excuse myself, as I am par- 
ticularly enga^^." 

'^ Oh, no offense, no offense ; I merely came 
to offer an old friend's congratulations, yon 
know, and — By-the-way," continued Cruik- 



shank, lowering his voice, " there's that lit- 
tle I O U of yours. I thought perhaps yon 
might find it convenient to settle, and if so, 
it would be a great favor to me." 

" What is the amount f " asked Dndleigh, 
who remembered this particular debt per- 
fectly well, since it had been the subject of 
more than one letter of a most unpleasant 
character. 

''The amount?" said Cruikshank. '<WeU, 
really — ^let me see — I don't quite remember, 
but I'll find out in a moment." 

With these words he drew forth his pock- 
et-book and fumbled among the papers. At 
length he produced one, and tried hard to 
look as if he had not known all along per- 
fectly well what that amount was. 

" Well, really — yes, this is it," he remark- 
ed, as he looked at a piece of paper. '' The 
amount, did you say f The amount is joat 
two hundred pounds. It's not much for you, 
as you are now situated, I should suppose." 

" Is that the note f ' asked Dndleigh, who 
was,anxious to get rid of this visitor, and soa- 
pected all along that he might have a deeper* 
purpose than the mere collection of a debt. 
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" Thai is the note,'' said Craikshank. 

'' I will pay it now,'' said Dadleigh. 

He left the room for a short time, and dur- 
ing bis absence Cmikshank amused himself 
with staring at the portrait of ^'Captain 
Dadldgh/' which hnng in a conspicuous po- 
sition before his eyes. He was not kept long 
waiting, for Dudleigh soon returned, and 
banded him the money. Cmikshank took 
it with immense satisfaction, and handed the 



note over in return, which Dndleigh careful- 
ly transferred to his own pocket-book, where 
he kept many other such papers. 

Cruikshank now bade him a very effusive 
adieu. Dndleigh stood at the window watch- 
ing the retreating figure of his visitor. 

*^ I wonder how long this sort of thing can 
go on f ' he murmured. " I don't like this 
acting on the defensive. I'll have to make 
the attack myself soon." 



PERSEPHONE. 

Bt COMMANDBB WILLIAM GIBSON, U.aK. 

In the boaf s shadow leaning, looking down 
In azure Cyane, whose fountain-lake 
Was blue as the blue flax-flower in the fields, 
Bine as the vernal-bine Sicilian sky, 
I watched the sacred mullet in the depths — 
Smooth, silver-bellied, living turquoises — 
Gleam gliding through the dark green water-weeda, 
And heard the seeming idle wind, that played 
With tassels of the pool's papyrus fringe. 
And lifted languid poppies in the wheat. 
To earnest listening grow oracular. 
Whispers of fitr-off mysteries of the Nile 
Stirred in each fibre of those feathering plants ; 
Hints of high mysteries Elensinian ran 
Shivering through the com ; and a sweet voice, 
Sweet and low, breathing firom the Fonntain Nymph, 
Whose blue eye wells with immemorial grief, 
Tuld the old story of Persephone. 



Thus sang the Nymph, what time the westering sun 
Made golden Etna's pyramid of snow : 

Deep-bosomed, slender-ankled in the meadows, 
In maiden flower among the flowers of Enna, 
Persephone, the fairest of immortals, 
Daughter of Zeus and of divine Demeter, 
Played with the daughters of Oc^anus. 

With flowers at play, beneath the brow of Enna, 
Where the soft meadows slope to the lake's margin : 
Rosy Ocyrrhoe, and fair Calypso, 
Lencippe, and Urania, and lanthe, 
And lovely Melobosis, and the rest. 

She a sweet blossom, blooming her companions, 
They wove the dance in mesh of spring-flower garlands ; 
Wove hyacinth, lily, crocus, orchis, iris; 
Fair-ankled in the violets, these they gathered, 
And the young roses budding bosom-high. 

But lo ! from one miraculous root Narcissus 
Springs high — a hundred heads I A joy! A marvel! 
The whole wide heaven was blown abroad in fragrance. 
The whole earth laughed, and the wide waves of ocean. 
And chaste Persephone stretched out her hands. 

The Nymph sang on, the while the setting sun 
Threw Etna's shadow far athwart the sea. 
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It was the snare of Zeus ! O fatal Plant ! 
Each flower flared up a torch; the dark earth yawned; 
And from the gulf leaped the grim Lord of Hell — 

Leaped Aidoneus, borne by immortal steeds, 
Coal-black in hide and hoofs, hot coals their eyes, 
Their nostrils snorting fiery-golden steam. 

Flecked with the froth of hell, they champed the bit, 
Pawing a whirlwind, as the grisly King 
Stooped from his oar, and snatched the astonished maid. 

He bore her all-nnwilling in his arms 
Away from her white nymphs. They swept the plain : 
The olives shook: the mountain-sides turned pale. 

I heard the thunder of devouring speed ; 
The mountains echoing her immortal cry, 
Calling on her great Mother and the gods. 
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I Baw the flame-enkindliog chariot-spokes 
Whirl ^ronnd by Hybla, the swift, smokiag steeds 
Tossing a tempest from imperious manes. 

One piteons ann Persephone stretched forth ; 
All else of rose-white limb and rhythmic grace 
Seemed gathered up in a black thunder-cloud. 

Heliosy the bright son of Hyperion, saw 
Unmoved; my sister Arethusa heard. 
And hastened to Demeter: I alone. 

Catching the faint gleam of a golden head 
. T^eath brows tremendous crowned with awful stars, 
Sprang forward to oppose him unappalled; 

But Aidonens, with sceptred arm-sweep, smote 
The earth to the core, and yanished. She was gone 
From land, sea, starry heaven, and tribes of gods ; 

^d I, unknowing that she might return. 
Wept, utterly dissolved myself in tears. 
And now am but a streamlet and a voice. 

The Nymph ceased; as the solemn twilight fell 
A graver voice took up the utterance : 

Thou^st heard, O mortal, or in waking dream 
Hast fancied thou hast heard this Wator-Nymph 
Relate her lamentable tale. No more 
The Syracusans here slay the black bull. 
Reddening this fountain, but the stream flows pure 
From sacrificial blood for evermore. 
I am the Mighty Mother. I am she 
Whom the Greeks named Demeter ; who, they said, 
Lighting a torch at Etna's lurid fires. 
Sought her deep-bosomed daughter through the world i 
Who, wandering, to Eleusis came, and there. 
Below the city and the lofty wall, 
Above Callichorus, on a jutting hill. 
Ordained a temple and rites of import vast, 
And taught Triptolemus to sow the com. 
There, having wearied cloudy Zeus with prayers 
Importunate, her daughter was brought back 
By winged Hermes; she to her on wings. 
Delirious from despair and the rebound. 
Leaped like a Msnad down the mountain-side ; 
But joy soon drooped : divine Persephone 
Had eaten the deadly-sweet pomegranate seed. 
And therefore must abide in Stygian gloom 
For one-third part of the revolving year. 
Then both, much grieving in their mighty minds, 
Wept, but were comforted by Zeus the all-wise. 
These are but old-world fables — they are dead. 
Nevertheless I live. Lean low, and list 
A murmurous motion in the growing grain, 
An audible flow in the ascending sap 
That thrills the tender shoot as with delight ; 
The beating of minutest arteipes 
In time and tune with the great sun and moon ; 
Tea, at all points of all this visible tnme 
Put thou a fiuger on my pulse. I live ! 
For I am Nature. And my child is Beauty, 
The thing divinest in divinity 
Save Love — and Love is but the holiest Beauty. 
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The mystery of my beiug and of hers, 

Yes, of thine own, was never yet revealed 

To old philosophy or science new ; 

Bnt follow thon the motion of my lips, 

And mormnr deeper meanings than thou knoVst, 

In invocation to Persephone. 



Come, when the snow-drop peeps in northern meadows. 
Come, goddess, with the early almond blossom. 
Its sea-shell pink and perfume on thy cheek; 

Come, when the bloom-shaft shoots np in the aloe, 
Come, tressed in dripping fragrance like the acacia, 
The violet in thine eyes and on thy breath ! 

In finer grace slight not thy solemn emblems: 
Come, then, with all serene and stately lilies. 
And with the milky roses in the bnd ; 

Yet, coming, feed thine emerald torch of cypress, 
And flash with flower of flame-red the pomegranate, 
Nor shun the dim grot moist with maiden-hair! ' 

Come with the loosened floods from snows of Etna, 
Come with the wild bees to the thyme of Hybla, 
Come with the birds of passage trom^ the sonth ; 

Rise on dark freshness of the sea at dawning, 
Volnptnous, strangely toned from Night that hid thee 
In migesty of Darkness crowned with flame t 

From silent dew and thunder-shower we call thee, 
Persephone, by name that at Elensis 
Was held too sacred for unhallowed lips! 

O Many-named! O Joy that thrills with Wonder! 
O Love! art thou indeed enthroned in Hades T 
Death ! art thou daughter of the Heavenly King T 

n. 

A Mater Dolorosa moveth Heaven : 
Lo! Light and Love from Winter's arms are risen, 
And all the ambrosial mystery of Spring ! 

A season only: the supernal Powers 
Inveterately withhold the full fmition. 
Vex with conditions all their gifts to man. 

We know in part. The seed must rot to quicken ; 
And one comes up an Oak, and one a Lily, 
The whole Idea perfect in the germ ; 

Bnt what we are, and why we are, and wherefore 
We are the thing we are, behold, we know not, 
And grope in Nature for the secret hope. 

Blow wide, O new year ! Last year's flowers have perished ; 
And yet the type lives on, and re-appeareth 
With not a ray lost frt)m its crown of light. 

And last year's nest« are empty ; bnt the woodlands 
Ring as of old, the nightingales full-throated 
Are singing the melodions songs we know. 

There's a divinity, which we call Beauty, 
Touches ns darkling : when the wild weed blossoms. 
When in the worm is winged the butterfly: 

But hail, Persephone ! hail, Spirit of Spring>time I 
Aid us to recognise thy breathing symbols 
And almost proof of Immortality I 
Bteaoubk, Sioii.T, Jfay, 1878. 
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THE NET RESULT. 

THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION. 

By WILLIAM C. WYCKOPP. 



SSAIM)1TA«TKB8 OF THX FISD COMMISSION. 



*'Metboiight I saw a thonsand fcarfal wrecks; 
A thonsand men that fishes gnawed npon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
loestimable stones, nnvalned jewels. 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea: 
Some lay in dead men's sknlls ; and in thos^ holes 
Where eyes did once Inhabit there were crept 
(As *twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep. 
And mock^ the dead booea that lay scattered by.*' 

THE dream that afflicted the wretched 
Clarence^ after due allowance is made 
for poetic exaggeration, probably gives a 
fair though sombre representation of what 
was till lately supposed to be the condition 
of the ocean bed. It were easy to show by 
abundant quotations that the sounding seas 
were supposed to wash beneath their sur- 
face the bones of unnumbered hapless mar- 
iners, and that the highway of nations was 
believed to be paved with the relics of dis- 
aster. To this picture there was afterward 
added a yet more weird feature. The notion, 
derived from experiments on the compressi- 
bility of air, gained acceptance, that water 
at great depths was rendered so dense by 
pressure that nothing could sink to bottom 
in the ocean. According to this theory, each 
substance would descend only to a certain 
point, determined in each case by its specific 



gravity. Thus, while the victims of a ship- 
wreck might rest at a few hdndred feet be- 
low the surface, the heavier articles of the 
cargo would remain at various distances 
below them ; but in the greatest depths even 
the anchor itself would never reach the ocean 
floor. And thus the sea became a mausole- 
um more strangely occupied than that in 
which Mohammed's coffin hung suspended, 
mid-water being substituted for mid-air. 

Each of these conceptions is exactly the 
reverse of fact. Water is not compressible, 
and does not at any known depth hold heavy 
substances suspended in it. Relics of hu- 
manity of any sort whatever are among the 
very rarest of curiosities obtained in deep- 
sea dredging. Professor E. S. Morse, in the 
course of a discussion on the evolution theo- 
ry, has cited two good illustrations in proof 
of the latter statement. When the Lake of 
Haarlem was drained, on whose surface the 
commerce of ten centuries had floated and 
several naval battles had taken place, no 
trace of man or his works was found in the 
land redeemed from the ocean. In the course 
of twelve years' dredging off the coast of 
New England, right in the track where sail- 
ing vessels constantly plied, one iron spike 
was the sole evidence of man's existence 
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brought up from the bottom. The writer of 
this article had, however, the luck to be 
present on the occasion of one of the rare 
exceptions to this general rule. In a dredg- 
ing cruise of the Blw Light^ last summer, in 
Casco Bay, the trawl brought up, along with 
anemones, star -fish, skates, and sculpins, a 
Rhoe of modem manufacture, and only re- 
markable, if at all, as to its size. What 
seemed a still more singular coincidence was 
that the next haul of the trawl brought up 
the mate of this big shoe. The pair were in 
a very dilapidated condition, as shoes, but 
they took high rank as curiosities. The oc- 
currence was so unusual that it has been 
suggested that perhaps there was legerde- 
main abont it — ^that it was a neatly con- 
trived hoax. To this the onljT reply must 
be that ** seeing is believing." No one who 
saw the shoe taken out of the midst of the 
mud of the trawl pocket was troubled with 
the doubt that harassed King George abont 
the apple-dumpling. 

Instead of being a sepulchre of wet bones, 
the ocean is a thousand times more replete 
with life than earth or air. ^' The first time 
yon see a bucketful taken from sea-bottom," 
said Professor Agassiz to the writer, ''you 
will be astonished. I know I was. I had 
no conception before of the vast and crowd- 
ed life of the sea depths. It is something 
marvelous." It would be difficult to find a 
parallel for these close-thronging multitudes ; 
they remind the observer of the abundant 
life that travelers describe in tropical for- 
ests, or of those localities where at night a 
lighted candle will attract such vast swarms 
of nocturnal insects as to extinguish it. 
Even the smaller kinds of these marine 
animals, scarcely visible to the unassisted 
eye, and very rarely attaining dimensions 
bigger than the average precious stone on 
the forefinger of an alderman, when they 
rise toward the surface, so make up by num- 
bers what they want in size that the water 



is fairly thickened by their presence. Nav- 
igators have told us of seas reddened as 
with blood ; of broad belts of water tinged 
with an unnatural greenish hue ; of sailing 
through vast spaces in which the ocean 
looked like milk ; of the wake of the vessel 
glekming with phosphorescent fire ; nay, of 
the entire surface for miles around the ship 
glistening with an uncanny light, that poor 
superstitious Jack associates with church- 
yard will-o'-the-wisps — ^the light that never 
shone on sea or land, save when lost spirits 
were wandering abroad. 

"Abont, abont, in reel and ront, 

The death-Urea danced at night; 
The water, like a witch's oils, 

Bnmed green and bine and white. 
And Home in dreams aa8nr6d were 

Of the spirit that plagued as so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed as 

From the land of mist and snow." 

The man of science, dipping up these col- 
ored waters, finds them instinct with life, 
the estimate sometimes exceeding 100,000 
animals to the cubic foot. But even to him 
it has been a puzzling question whence came 
so suddenly such vast swarms. It is quite 
recently that we have learned something of 
the habits of these tiny creatures, and ascer- 
tained that for the most part they live fiir 
below, only rising to the surface at certain 
seasons, and especially at night. These hab- 
its are partly connected with reproductive 
functions and partly with the search for 
food, several species of these animals, small 
as they are, feeding on others yet more mi- 
nute. From many descriptions of them that 
might be cited, perhaps the following ex- 
tracts will suffice, taken from the not«s ap- 
pended by the late Dr. R. Knox to his admi- 
rable translation of Milne-Ed waids's Manual 
of Zoology : 

"In freqnent excnndons to the Isle of May during 
last year I found that the maidre consisted of one im- 
mense continnous body of minute animals — Crusta- 
ceana existed in the greatest numbers, or latiier i 
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60, for it glTes A faint idea to apeak of nambera. ., . . 
On looking into tlie water, it waa found to be quite 
obecored by the moving maaeea of entomoetraca, which 
rendered it Impoaaible to eee any thing even a few 
inchea below the anrface. Bnt If by chance a clear 
apot ia obtained, ao aa to allow jthe obeerver to get a 
vtew of the bottom, Immenae ahoala of coal-flsh are 
aeen swimming lazily about, and devouring their mi- 

nate prey in great qoantitiee Theee, however, are 

not the only animals which prey on the immense bodies 
of vutidrs. . . . 

"On one of my occasional visits to the Isle of May 
I ohaerved that at a considerable distance from the 
idand the aea had a slightly red color, that this became 
deeper and deeper as we neared the island, and also 
that the surface of the water presented a very curious 
appearance, as if a quantity of fine aand were con- 
ftantly falling upon it. . . .Presently I found that both 
phenomena were caused by a great number of small 
red entomostraca." 

Speaking of a XMirticoIar species foand 
among the entomostraca, the note cites the 
statements of M. Roosel de Vaozeme : 

** It is found in the Pacific Ocean and in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean, about 40° south latitude. It 
forms, he aays, very extensive banks, which impart a 
red color to the water, and which furnish a plentiful 
supply of food to the whales frequenting those sea&'' 

There will be fi«qaent occasion in the 
oonrse of this article to refer to the lack of 
correct information nntil very recent years 
concerning the inhabitants of the sea. A 
conscioosness of ignorance is apt to incite a 
search for knowlewlge, especially when with 
such consciousness there is the experience 
of heavy pecuniary loss. It was the fact 
that year by year the fisheries of the Atlantic 
coast were diminishing in productiveness, 
and vast industrial interests dependent on 
them were gradually dying out, that has 
rendered it necessary to study the works of 
nature, and ascertain, if possible, the original 
causes of such wide-spread misfortune. Our 
coasts were once the most prolific region of 
the ocean in rewarding the labors of the 
fisherman. All the records of the earlier set- 
tlers, aU the traditions of Indian lore, testify 
to the abundant yield of edible fish. From 
a large quantity of this testimony collated 
by the Fish Commission a few quotations 
will prove entertaining in their quaintness, 
while demonstrating a very different condi- 
tion of the fisheries in those days from the 
pieeent: 

** The Herrin, which are numerous, they take of them 
all summer long. In Anno Dom, 1970. They were 
driven back into Blaek-Point Harbour by other great 
flsh that prey upon them so near the shore that they 
threw themselves (it being hi|^ water) upon dry land 
in such infinite numbers tiiat we might have gone up 
half-way the leg amongst them for near a quarter of a 
mitai We used to qniJifie a pickled Herrin by boiling 
of him in milk." 

'* The A lewifie Is like a Herrin, but has a bigger bel- 
He; therefore called an Alewift; they come in the end 
of April into fresh Rivers and Ponds ; there hath been 
taken in two hours* time by two men without any 
Weyre at all, saving a few stones to stop the passage 
of the River, above ten thousand. *" 

**The Basse is a salt-water fish too, bnt most an end 
taken in Rivers where they spawn ; there hath been 
80M Bum taken at a set; one writes that the fat in 



the bone of a BoMt^e head is his braines, which is a 
\y^^—John Joeeelyn't Voyagee^l^Vk 

" I was contented, having taken by hookes and lines 
with fifteene or eighteene men at most, more than 
60,000 cod in lease than a moneth.** 

** There hath beene taken a thousand Bayses at a 
diiaught, and more than twelve hogsheads of Herrings 
in a night; of other fish when and what they would, 
when they had the mttJiw,**^AdverHaefiMnU for the 
Jnexperieneed PkmUre qf Ifew England, OipCato John 
Smith, London, 1681. 

" And is it not pretty sport, to pull vp two pence, 
six pence, and twelue pence, as fast as you can hale A 
veare a line? He is a very bad fisher, cannot kill in 
one day with his hooke & line, one, two, or three hun- 
dred Cods: which dressed A dryed. If they be souM 
there for ten shillings the hundred, though in Bnglitnd 
they will giue more than twentie ; may not both the 
seruant, the master, A marchant, be well content with 
this gains ? If a man worke but three days in seauen, 
he may get more than hee can spend, vnlesse he will 
be ezcesdue.^— i^oe> Hietorioal TraeU, voL IL, Draet 
l,p.SL 

" At one draught they bane taken 1000 basses, A in 
one night twelve hogsheads of herring.**— /ML, voL 
ii, p. 16, Tract %. 

** I myselfe, at the turning of the tyde, have seene 
such multitudes passe out of a pounde, that it seemed 
to me, that one might goe over their backs drishod.** 
^Ibid,, VOL iL, Tract & 

What would the gentlemen of the Cutty- 
hunk Club, to whose rod and reel a dozen 
bass a day is good fishing, say to such expe- 
rience as the following : 

*' There is a Fish called a Basse. . . .Of this Fish our 
Fishers take many hundreds together, which I haue 
seene lying on the shore to my admiration ; yea, their 
Nete ordinarily take more than they are ahU to hall to 
Land, A for want of Boats A Men they are constrain- 
ed to let a many goe after they haue taken them, A 
yet sometimes they fill two Boats at a time with them.** 

** A little below this fall of waters, the inhabitants 
of Water-towne [near Boston] have built a Wayre to 
catch Fish, wherein they take great store of Shade and 
A lewivee. In two Tydes they have gotten one hundred 
thousand of those fishes I have seen ten thou- 
sand [alevdves] taken in two houres by two men, with- 
out any weire at all, saving a few stones to stop their 
passage up the iiver....The Basse continuing from 
the nUddle of Aprill to Miehaelmae, which stayes not 
above half that time in the Bay ; besides here is a 
great deal of Rock-cod and Macrill, insomuch that 
shoales of Basse have driven up shoales of Macrill 
from one end of the Handle Beach [Swampscot] to the 
other, which the inhabitants have gathered np on 
wheelbarrowes.** 

Making all due allowance for the latitude 
which even the Puritans may have taken in 
telling fish stories, it is quite evident that 
there was such fisherman's luck then as we 
never see nowadays. The business of cap- 
turing fish not only brought the means of 
support to a large population, but it was the 
nursery of our navy. The ship-builder's art 
prospered because of it, and a hardy, skill- 
ful race of sea-faring men was reared in the 
dangers and toils of our coast fisheries that 
enabled us to contend successfully both in 
war and peace with the Mistress of the Seas. 
That with the increase of population there 
has been a diminution of fish was generally 
admitted. How great was the deterioration 
of the fisheries was not only an open, it was 
a much-vexed question ; but that was onl>' 
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one of many piscatorial problems on which 
opinions were widely at variance. There 
were men who shrngged their shoulders, and 
said that the trouble was not of fewer fish, 
but of more numerous fishermen ; that the 
sea produced as liberally as ever, but there 
were more people to eat fish, and greater fa- 
cilities for carrying the fish to the eaters ; 
and hence an apparent, not a real scarcity. 
One of these doubters, brought before a com- 
mittee to testify, resolved the whole problem 
into the natural tendency of fishermen to 
grumble at their Inck. He tljought the 
complaint was at least as old as the record 
of the Lake of Galilee, where the men who, 
nevertheless, had somehow contrived to 
make a living by the business, being asked 
about it, were prompt to declare that they 
had " toiled all night, and taken nothing." 

Doubtless there is wisdom in a multitude 
of counselors, but it is sometimes difficult to 
extract it The assembled wisdom of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, filtered through 
committees, came to exactly opposite con- 
clusions respecting fish matters. A commit- 
tee from the former State decided that no 
legislation was expedient, while one from 
the latter advised the most stringent re- 



strictive laws. The one committee believed 
that there was no notable change due to the 
work of man in the fisheries ; the other com- 
mittee estimated that a destructive system 
of taking with nets had diminished the profit 
of fishing during the previous ten years to 
the extent of $100 per annum to each of one 
thousand families on the coast of Rhode 
Island. Still, however committees might 
differ, there was a general belief from Maine 
to Florida that the fisheries had declined : 
and it was a faith illustrated by works, or 
rather by the absence of them, for whole 
communities in several localities went ont 
of the business of fishing altogether. 

But these differences were harmony itself 
compared with those that beset the question 
of the causes of the decline, for even the 
Massachusetts committee admitted that 
there were occasionally years, perhaps aeries 
of years, when the supply was deficient. As 
to the cause, first, all the line fishermen at- 
tributed it to the work of those who nsed 
nets. So fax, indeed, there was nnanimity. 
But the line fishermen caught a compara- 
tively small number of fish, and their preju- 
dice against net fishers was, to say the least 
of it, deficient in novelty. Even the ^ntle 
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United States Fish Commission was organ- 
ized, and Professor Spencer F. Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institntion, was appointed the 
Fish Commissioner. The questions to be 
answered were clearly such as only scien- 
tific investigations coold properly handle. 
Perhaps the reader imagines that thero was 
an exceedingly profitable '^ job" included in 
the undertaking. Not a bit of it. A single 
fact will set t£at suspicion at rest. 'Hie 
Fish Commission has no perquisites and no 
salary. Taken thus entiroly out of the field 
of political ambition, it becomes purely a 
matter of scientific research, and it has been 
carried on exclusively by the recognized 
methods of scientific inquiry. The differ- 
ent departments of the government have 
extended due facilities for this researoh, but 
nothing moro. 

The writer was exceedingly fortunate in 
his visit last summer to the head-quarters of 
the United States Fish Commission. He had 
the company of Professor Morse, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, best known to the public by 
his bimanous skill at the blackboard as a lect- 
uror, but to the world of science as a natural- 
ist successful in lines of original researoh. 
He has done good work in deep-sea dredging 
and the study of submarine animals. The 
Commission was established on Peake's Isl- 
and, Casco Bay, Maine. A lively little steam- 
boat took us thither from Portland, named 
the Express; and never was thero such a 
confusing name in steamboat nomenclature. 
One never knew on Peake's Island, when 
any thing was to be sent or brought ** by 
the express,'' whether the steamboat was 
meant, or that express company for which, 
as the conundrum has it, Eve was created. 
Every fair day the steamboat was crowded 
with excursion parties visiting the islands 
«)f Casco Bay, or carrying " campers," who 
establish themselves in tents upon these isl- 
ands, during the summer, for two or three 



weeks at a time, and leave behind them in 
the pine groves, at the close of the season, a 
varied assortment of clam shells, empty bot- 
tles, and broken crockery. 

If the wind is brisk the Exprem rolls a lit- 
tle, and many faces among its paasengen 
assume a serious aspect and an ashen hue. 
But the good genius of that shore, Captain 
Oliver, a bluff and cheery mariner, with yet 
a look of thoughtful care, evidently bom to 
command a steamboat, and with whom in 
charge you would feel safe in a mid-Atlantic 
cyclone, has a pleasant word for each pas- 
senger as he moves about the crowded deck. 
There are shockingly unpoetic names for the 
islands ; but even '' Hog Island" is a thing 
of beauty. There is an exquisitely round- 
ed slope, on which straight pine-trees rear 
their points like a coronet — a gem of deep- 
est green set in the silver of the bay — ior 
which our prosaic forefathers found no bet- 
ter name than ''Pumpkin Knob." Thero 
was no knob of sentimentality in the skulls 
of the Roundheads. 

Peake's Island has three landing^ Of 
these the one nearest the head-quarten of 
the Fish Commission was but rarely favored 
by the Expms; but as the whole island is 
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not mneh over a mile in length, thete was 
not a long walk from either of the other 
landinga. Tet OTen for showing the path 
over this short distance one of the natives, 
who afterward Justified the exaction od 
professional groonds — he was a coast pilot 
— oharged t^ captain of the Blue Light a 
dollar. 

The principal feature of the head-qnarters 
when the Blue Light was ahsent — as happen- 
ed to he the case on the first morning of our 
▼iait — ^was the laboratory. It rarely obtain- 
ed so elegant a designation as that from the 
natiyes of Flake's Island. To them it was 
merely '* the fish-honse." To all appearance 
it was certainly unpretending, both within 
and without. Its interior had never been 
finished or painted. What it was originally 
built for it is hard to say. Its wide doors in- 
dicated a stable or a bam ; but why should 
any body choose the head of a dock for snch 
a structure f It might have been meant for 
a grocery store if there had been a village 
behind it, but the three dwelling-houses on 
the rising ground could scarcely have war- 
ranted such a speculation. And it was evi- 
dently not intended for residence. Whatever 
it was built for, it suited the Fish Commis- 
sion to a nicety. 

Professor Morse piloted the writer (with- 
out charge) into the laboratory. The first 
story contained an indescribable variety of 
tacUe and gear and sea-faring miscellany. 
We ascend^ a narrow staircase without 
balusters. Sometimes the flow of this room 
looked like the sea-shore where fishermen are 
hauling their nets and miscellaneous creat- 
ures are flopping about. But even though 
there had been a recent use of the broom, 
crabs were rarely wanting. There were gen- 
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erally a few of them crawling around the 
floor, and after lifting your feet successive- 
ly to clear a pail, a basin, a can of alcohol, 
or other receptacle of a specimen, you were 
quite likely to set them down on some treas- 
ure of the deep— perhaps to crush a lively 
** horseshoe," a quahaug, or a sea-urchin, or 
to slip on a mass of sea- weed or sponge. 
Around the room were the tables of the nat- 
uralists, each with one 
or two microscopes and 
lamps, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of tubes and bottles. 
The shelves on the walls 
looked like a drug shop 
with a literary turn. They 
had a mixture of bottles 
and books, with here and 
there slender sponges and 
other specimens hung up 
to dry. Through a hole in 
the ceiling nets were visi- 
ble in the cock-loft. The 
whole place had a curious 
smell— fishy, marine, sci- 
entific, alcoholic, kerosen- 
io, queer. Professor Morse 
seized one of the natural- 
ists around the waist, and 
proceeded to execute a 
waltz among the pails and 
Crustacea. ** I love it," he 
' exclaimed, stopping, pant- 
ing, and looking around. 
"I love it all. The very 
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smell brings back my happiest hoars, when I 
was thus engaged. With every day's dredg- 
ing there is the chance of a rarity or a nov- 
elty. When yon come to examine nnder the 
microscope the day's hanl, yon may find some 
new creature, something that no man has 
ever seen, or at all events recognised, before. 
Tell me, you who sit at the focus of news, is 
there any thing that comes to yon in the mid- 
night hours by telegr^ih or steam from the 
ends of the earth that has half the novelty 
or freshness of this f ' and he pointed to some 
strange wrigglers in a pan of salt-water. 

Enthusiasm is infections. The corps of 
naturalists that spent the summer on P^ske's 
Island brought with them an atmosphere 
of research. Their visit(»s soon became al- 
most as de^ly interested in the strange 
forms of life in the sea as were those who 
made these studies a business. Not even 
the probability of seasickness could keep 
back applicants for a trip on the Blue Light 
to see the mysteries of dredging. She is a 
trim little steamer, belonging to the Coast 
Survey, and was fitted tot the service of the 
Fish Commission not less by needful appli- 
ances and her special capacity for doing its 
work than by being placed in command of 
Captain L. A. Beardslee, U.S.N., who was the 
right man in the right place. He enter- 
ed into the investigations himself, 
put his heart into the work, and by 
some exceedingly ingenious contriv- 
ances, as well as by general good 
management, materially aided the 
Fish Commission. Deep-sea dredg- 
ing is no holiday performance; 
pleasure excursions and picnics are 
quite incompatible with the hard 
work it entails. The crew of the 
Blue Light were picked men, and had 
acquired peculiar skill in this dredg- 
ing businees. Perhaps to describe 



the woric will best indicate some of its exi- 
gencies. 

A group of naturalists is assembled oo 
the forwflod deck. It is a cold morning at 
sea, whatever it may be on shore, and as the 
propeller drives the boat forward throng a 
shOTt^ chopping sweU, the wind and qmy 
make heavy overcoats indiBpensable. The 
animals you are in seacoh of are on or nesr 
the bottom of the sea beneath you. Then 
are instruments for sweeping the se«-bot- 
tom, for seimping it, for riking it, for drag- 
ging over it. First, then, the character of 
tiie sea-bottom must be asootained. This 
is done by sounding, the lead having a tal- 
low cup beneath to bring up some indica- 
tions of the materiaL A curious thennom- 
eter is lowered with the lead, so eontrived 
that it records the lowest temperature it 
meets with ; it appears to be constmoted to 
show cold rather than heat Given these foo- 
tors, the depth, the character of the bottom 
and its temperature, the naturalist knows at 
once by previous experience what will be 
the main features of the animal life below. 
It is possible to prophesy befoie they are 
caught what fish will be brought op in the 
net* This is one of the great results already 
accomplished in the science of dredging. 
Let us suppose that, from the indications, the 
scraping process seems the most promising. 
The instrument for ^is is the dredge. It is 
not a beautifril implonent, but it represents 
the most advanced scientific ingenuity — is 
the product of at least a score of foilures. 
It looks something like a United States mail- 
bag; but while tiiat is contrived with the 
intention of closing, the mouth of the dredge 
is always open. Such a bag would have 
been appreciated at Washington in the days 
of the franking privilege, when every thing 
was fish that went into the net. This bag 
with the reverse of a lock-jaw is to lie flat 
on the sea-bottom and be dragged with th^ 
open mouth in front. The lips of this mouth 
are straight pieces of iron. As the dredge 
is pulled forward, every thing the lower 1^ 
shovels up goes into the bag, or, rather, into 
the net which is within the bag, the latter 
being a mere canvas covering to protect the 
net from abrasion, and not amounting to 
much as a bag, since it is bottomless. 

Now the great trouble about all 
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to^ and back ipto their docks — a time of 
most aggravating delay to their paweDgers. 
Well, the dredge is swung oat by the davit 
from the bow, and let down alongside ; the 
steamer backs to drag the dredge, and moves 
slowly. Suddenly yon see the drag line stiff- 
en. The attentive sailor in charge gives the 



contrivances for exploring the depths of the 
sea is that when they get down there they 
are very apt to stay down. The dredge that 
was taken out in the celebrated Ha$sler ex- 
pedition, with an immense amount of line, 
was lost the first time it was let down, 
whioh was the more provoking to Profisssor 
Agassis because he had promised in . 
advance to bring up in it sach won- 
derful things. Two classes of con- 
trivances are brought to bear when 
the dredge catches in the rocks be- 
low. First, if the strain of dragging 
it becomes excessive, one of the ropes 
whioh pull the comers of its mouth, 
being weaker than the other, will 
break ; then the dredge will be pull- 
ed by one comer instead of mouth 
ibremoet, and most probably will slue 
round and be extricated. The second 
order of contrivances is meant simply 
to ease the excessive strain in case of 
eatehlng £Mt, to give time, so that 
the motion of the boat can be stopped 
versed. The English metiiod of accom 
ing this is by substituting a dram of 
mbber, called an ^^ accumulator,'' for 
portion of the drag rope, the drum when 
ed compressing the air within it, in ca 
excessive strain. Captain Beardslee's i 
od, which in last summer's experienc 
Bwered every purpose, is simply to ho 
reserve a certain amount of slack of the 
rope by means of a lighter rope attach 
it, on which the ordinary puU comee 
the light rope breaks, the slack of the 
rope comes into play, and gives time, 
contrivance is called a ** check-stop." 

We left our naturalists shivering a 
bow of the steamer, not at the stor 
there the dredge might get foul of the n 
A little, pufff, self-sufficient engine is 
the work of letting out and reeling u 
drag rope, from which the dredge is 
pended. A very handy machine is thi 
tie donkey-engine on the bow, operate 
means of a small steam-pipe frt>m the b 
With such an engine on board, our I 
River and Sound steamers might save t 
fourths of the time they now take to ** round ▲ tvbt uwa poltp. 
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signal to reverse the engine— that is, to start 
the boat ahead — ^the man in the wheel-hoose 
pulls the bell, the engineer pulls the lever 
of the main engine, the donkey is started to 
let out the drag rope by an winding ; every 
thing is done as quickly as possible; but 
long before the strain can be relieved the 
short rope that held in the slack of the dra^ 
snaps with a thud that sounds all over the 
steamboat ; and now the reserved slack comes 
into play. 

An old salt on board the Chattengerf the 
British government vessel now engaged in 
circumnavigating the globe on a scientific 
exploring expedition, has given a life-like 
sketch of these occasions, including a de- 
scription of the accumulator : 

** We fliee In all directions, like cats on hoiiMfl spoit- 
in'; 

The luff cries ont, the dook«y shies, and makes a 
dreadful Bnortin*^ 

It aint a regnlar aas, BUI, bnt one of them inven- 
tions 

Th^ pats aboard a maiiK>f-war with Tarions inten- 
tiona. 

The donkey does the hanlin' In, which is no donbt 
a bleeein*. 

For if it had to come bj hand, oh Lord I twoold 
be distreeein'. 

We hangs the dredge at the yard-arm to a sort o* 

kind o' boffer— 
At explemation, BUI, yerno I alwaya was a dofter— 
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It ain't a bad dodge neither; for what it^ paOtd 

It stretches. 
And gives a kind o' soige when the dredge it 

snmmat ketches; 
It's like a konoertina, BiU, bot where the wind fa 

BQQOSe, 

From end to end a set of stays like Inde robber 

goes: 
A block is tacked at bottom, and throngh It mi 

the Une~ 
Which is the wery bane o* life to this old pel of 

thine; 
Pre bnmt my handa, Pre spOed my dose, Pve tm 

my underneath, 
I've barked my shins and nicked my back and 

loosened all my teeth- 
All through that blessed line, Bfll, which, tiUDn* 

as it seems. 
Is wnas nor all the nightmares that ever hunts In 

dreama. 
The care that Is required fOr lo keep that ttne 

from breakin', 
If you're stationed near the donkey. Is a awful 

undertakin'; 
The thing flies thro* your Angers, and, if gta tto ned 

near the drum, 
It's safe to nab yer somehow by a finger or t 

thumb; 
Then therels the pipe and othsn, BUI, that alse t 

shout, and call 
Till yer'd almost think th^d been and caught 

the devU in the trawL** 

Presently the boat is brought back so that 
the davit is directly over the dredge, the 
reeling-engine puffo, and the apparatus is 
lifted : for a while its perils are over. 

In the S^rrowgram Papen we tie 
told of the danger of remarking on 
the emptiness of the net. '^Naiy 
fish r' is likely to be a correct state- 
ment of the net result if the dredge 
catches shortly after being let down. 
But let us suppose it brings up a 
heavy burden, not<, indeed, an im- 
mense rock, as it did one day last 
summer — a trophy that stood at the 
laboratory door for many a day aft- 
erward — but a good catch ; what is 
it likely to be f Principally mud. 
So the first thing to be done is to 
empty the contents of the dredge 
into a sieve, and then apply to that 
a stream of water through hose from 
the engine-room. And at last, all 
wet and dripping, and not over- 
clean, the trophies are deposited on 
a tarpaulin on deck. 

Then is the important moment 
Like infants with mud-pies in pros- 
pect, the naturalists plunge in up to 
their elbows. Now this creature is 
dragged out, now that, and popped 
into a bottle, a Jar, a basin, or a puL 
Drawn in and contracted, mere 
lumps, many of the animals seem 
scarcely to warrant the interest tbey 
excite, though some of them, like the 
sea-cucnmb^ and the sea-orange, 
Justify their names by similarity to 
the fruits of the earth. For the 
present all that it is necessary to do 
is to keep the valuable specimens m 
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the dark in sea-water sarronnded by 
ice. Defloieut light and the freezing- 
point are conditions of good health to 
these organisms. A complete list of 
every thing captured at each haul is 
made ont ; and you may safely lay a 
wager that out of the fifty or sixty 
different creatures brought up at a 
single haul of the dredge, not half a 
dozen are familiar, or have common 
names. 

Sometimes the trawl is substituted 
for the dredge. It is simply a conical 
net with side pockets on the inside. ( 
A row of leads takes the place of the 
formidable scrapers of the dredge, 
and of course the yield of mud and «,«. 
of them that dwell therein is less. 
To quote again the Jack Tar of the Chal- 
lenger : 

*' The tnwl*B for fiacy dndgln', and the work's aboot 
the Mune, 
The only dUf *rHioe I ctn see is that wotii In the 



But, although it sweeps near the bottom, the 
trawl is apt to catch a larger proportion of 
recognizable cioeatures than the dredge. Its 
yield is more like that of an ordinary net, 
and includes a greater number of what we 
are willing to accept as fishes. To come 
upon a porgy, for instance, among such out- 
Luidish animals was like meeting an old ac- 
quaintance in a foreign land — ^a good, com- 
mon, plain, recognizable porgy. Call him 
thus, not ''scup," as they do to the East- 
ward, nor ''scnppang," nor ''mishcup," as 
if, forsooth, that sedate fish were given to 
swinging around the circle, nor yet Sienota- 
mui argyrop$t as the men of science have 
him ; to us he shall ever be honest porgy. 
It seems he objects to the cold shoulder of 
Cape Cod, and will rarely go round its el- 
bow. He is, of course, only a chance visitor 
in Casco Bay. Desperate efforts were made 
to transplant him before the art of fish-cul- 
ture was understood. In 1832 a whole 
smack-load of porgies was brought by the 
fishermen of Boston, and let loose in their 
harbor; and in 1835 Captain Downes, of 
Holmes's Hole, performed a similar service 
for Plymouth Harbor. But the porgy still 
sticks to his first love, and seeks the Cholera 
Banks as the predestined prey of excursion 
parties on steamboifts from New York. 

Fortunate for the other fishes of New En- 
gland would it be if the blue-fish (Pomato- 
mu9 $dliatrix) were equally prejudiced against 
the stem and rock-bound coast. But this 
butcher of the seas has a wide range of hab- 
itat, and goes by a variety of names. In 
New Jersey and at Newport he is the horse- 
mackerel, in Maryland the tailor, in Virginia 
the green-fish, in South Carolina the skip- 
Jack. Even in New York he is not sure of 
his name; the young go by the name of 
skip -mackerel in the city, and higher up 
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the Hudson are known as white-fish. That 
blue-fish should be also white-fish and green- 
fish is not perhaps more wonderful than the 
paradox of our childhood, that blackberries 
when they are green are usually red or white ; 
but it fairly represents the confusion in cur- 
rent language which has made scientific 
names a necessity of natural history. 

Whatever doubt there may be respecting 
the food of other fishes, there is none about 
that of the blue -fish. <<It has been well 
likened,'' says the report of the Fish Com- 
mission, ''to an animated chopping -ma- 
chine, the business of which is to cut to 
pieces and otherwise destroy as many fish 
as possible in a given space of time Go- 
ing in large schools in pursuit of fish not 
much inferior to themselves in size, they 
move along like a pack of hungry wolves, 
destroying every thing before them. Their 
trail is marked by fragments of fish and by 
the stain of blood in the sea, as, where the 
fish is too large to be swallowed entire, the 
hinder portion will be bitten off, and the 
anterior i>art allowed to float away or sink. 
It is even maintained with great earnestness 
that such is the gluttony of the fish that 
when the stomach becomes foil the contents 
are disgorged, and then again filled." The 
stomach of the blue-fish of aU sizes, with 
rare exceptions, is found distended with 
other fish, sometimes to the number of thir> 
ty or forty, either entire or in fragments. 

<' That's the ugliest thing God ever made," 
exclaimed one of the Blue lAgki seamen as 
he shook out a goose-fish on the deck ; and 
none of us felt inclined to dispute the asser- 
tion. Yet this was not a very large one, 
considering that specimens of the Lopkim 
aimerioanue have been caught that weighed 
seventy pounds, and this was not bigger than 
an average carpet-bag. But it was a sight 
to make a well man seasick. Its squat, 
slimy body merges into a bead of almost 
equid breadth, terminating in a mouth that 
stretches, as one might say, from ear to ear. 
Open this mouth, and the cavity disclosed is 
so disproportionate that it seems to consti- 
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tnte the entire fish. Toa can readily 
believe that there is little else, that 
ite liver has no oil, and its flesh no 
£ftt — a rare condition in fishes. Ton 
can give credence to the story, told 
on ^M)d authority, of a goose-fish 
captured with a fish as large as itself, 
and of its own species, in its month. 
Snch a monster is capable of any 
thing. Wonldst have a goose-fish T 
Gfet a large, cheap carpet-bag; trim | 
its bottom comers so as to taper to a 
tail ; paint the bag of a dirty green- 
ish-brown ; set np half the iron part 
of a garden rake lengthwise on the 
back, below the mid^e, for a dorsal 
fin ; fasten a pair of naked chicken 
wings at the sides, and a pair of 
duck's feet near the middle, under- 
neath ; dip the whole in soft soap, to m 
slimy, and cut the handles off. Ton have 
would pass for a goose-fish of a foggy 
ing. About where the key-hole of a c 
bag is, the fish has two long, slender, ci 
appendages called tentacles. They an 
ly extensions of the spinous rays of th 
sal fin. The animal has the power of 
ing them. It is said that they serve 
lure to fishes, as they look like n 
worms ; that the lophius lies buried J 
•mud with only these streamers visible, but 



pen his cavernous jaws whenever 
i>les at the bait. Probably th«r 
Le fins give the goose-fish their 
t possibly it is their stupidity, as 
)rone to run ashore and perish; 
le naturalist, with the feelings of 
•uts them afloat, they are quite as 
ot to repeat their mistake. 

It is not generally known 
that we have in these waters a 
fish capable of giving strong 
electrical shocks. The Torpedo 
ooddenialiSf when, for instance, it 
weighs sixty pounds, is a formi- 
dable antagonist, giving shocks 
strong enough to knock a man 
down. We can not refuse our 
sympathies' to a certain Yankee 
dog that acquired great skill in 
catching flounders with his 
mouth in the shallow water of 
the coves. On one occasion he 
caught a torpedo in this manner. 
The shock he received convulsed 
him. Howling piteonsly, be 
dropped the flsh, and never 
could be perBU|ded to go fish- 
ing again. 

The torpedo is evidently able 
to take care of himself; but 
what chance has the unwieldy 
snnfish {OriJuuforitoua mola) in 
the struggle for existence f He 
may weigh as much as two 
hundred pounds, and be two 
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and a half feet in width, 
bat he shall only be 
twice as long as he is 
broad. With sach a 
build he can never get 
away from his enemies. 
One woold think he was 
bom a verb, according 
to Sam Weller's sug- 
gestion, to be, to do, 
and to soffer. But he 
has his own defense. 
He is clad in a carti- 
laginous case which 
defies the teeth of oth- 
er fishes; it is near- | 
ly two inches thick; 
toogh and elastic, it 
protects his oily car- 
cass from all except 
the fisherman, who es- 
teems snnfish-oil as a 
more sovereign thing 
fr>r wounds and sprains 
than parmaceti. 

One of the most gro- 
tesque creatures in ex- 
iatence is the Hfypocam- 
jMS, or sea-horse. Not 
only is this true of its 
quaint shape, but even 
its structure is anoma- 
lous. Something more 
like bunches of feath- 
ers than gills does duty as its brauchisB. 
But especially queer are its habits. Ladies 
who are interested in the rights of their 
sex should provide themselves with sea- 
horses and study their peculiarities. The 
male of this animal takes entire charge of 
the business of incubation, while the fe- 
male wanders away at her own sweet will. 
The father carries the eggs around with him 
in an abdominal pouch provided for that 
purpose until they are hatched. And they 
are a great trouble to him ; but he attends 
to the business in the most exemplary 
manner. 

Such are some of the animals we may find 
on the deck of the Blue Light; but if we 
would see the full glories of the stranger 
creatures of the deep we must go to tiie 
laboratory by night. C(B$ar cHam et node. 
Let us begin with a mollusk. But tread 
lightly, so as not to jar these sensitive plants 
t^t have opened out their tendrils in dark- 
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ness and ice-water. Lamp-light will not 
disturb them. No wonder the earlier natu- 
ralists took them for flowers. This Demdra- 
notuB arhoreeoenif for instance, surely carries 
vegetation on his back ; like the forest of 
Bimam approaching Dunsinane, '< a moving 
grove." His foliage-like features are indi- 
cated in both his names. He is a poor, na- 
ked, eyeless mollusk; and as he has no shell 
to protect him, or eyes to perceive danger, 
or arms to seise his food, perhaps this ex- 
quisitely sensitive appendage, which when 
undisturbed he spreads to its full extent, 
may serve more or less to supply these de- 
ficiencies, though its prime service is that of 
gills. He has, however, one mark of respect- 
ability, a slender, narrow foot, with which 
he treads lightly among the hydroids. 

Let us look at the fruits of the sea. Many 
of them have stinging powers, and there is 
no need for a label, ** Visitors are requested 
not to handle the fruits.'' The sea-orange 
(Lophoikwna fahrieH) and the sea-cucumber 
(PeiUaetafrondoea) develop astonishing beau- 
ty in their cold bath. The first had, in the 
specimen the writer saw (which is figured), 
all the richness of color and something of 
the general appearance of a blood orange. 
The wreath of tentacles which it threw out 
was of the most delicate shades of pink. 
The cucumber, taken at thirty fathoms in 
Passamaquoddy Bay, was externally of a 
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deep rich green, and really looked like a cu- 
cnmber; not, indeed, comparable to some 
that draw prizes at agricaltnral fairs for 
growing by the yard, but of modest dimen- 
sions, though no mere gherkin of a thing — 
say abont six inches long 
and ten in oironmference. 
It, too, threw ont at night 
a magnificent wreath of 
tentacles. Agassiz says the 
ononmber is eatable, and 
has a lobster flavor. Any 
body may try it who wants 
to. Forbes says the Shet- 
land fishermen class it as 
''jMMAen,'' which he trans- 
lates as poison. 

A near relative of the sea- 
cnoomber, dignified with 
the long name of Xaptosy- 
napta girardUf should be a 
fbYorite with mariners. It 
is covered with the symbol 
of the deep. The skin is 
filled with minnte perfora- 
ted oval plates, to each of 
which is attached by the 
shank a perfect little an- 
chor. Doubtless the flukes 
of these anchors give it the 
means of keeping itself in 
place. The animal has a 
bad tendency when cap- 
tured to break itself to 
pieces. This propensity to 



suicide is, however, characteristifi 
of many of the dwellers in the sea. 
The sea-potato is not remotely a 
relative, but the likeness of Botimk 
ren\formi8 to that esculent is very 
noticeable. Its stom looks like one 
of those roots which are occasioiisl- 
ly attached to a potato. It shooM 
be stated particularly that the like- 
ness of these animals, when fteshly 
caught, to the things after which 
they are named does not continue 
after their death. Preserred in il- 
cohol, they lose aU tbcir beauty. 

One can not leam natural history 
in a few hours, and a series of tret- 
tises might be written that would 
fill sevenU volumes on the animab 
brought up at any one haul of the 
dredge. At best we can only look 
at a few without any method in 
our selection. Certain animals are 
apt to be associated. Thus on the 
stem of the boltonia there are little 
growths like foliage, which under 
the microscope turn out to be hy- 
droids — the little Jelly-fishes of 
whose wanderings and transforma- 
tions into medusas Agassii has told 
us such interesting stories. No grub 
that develops into a butterfly under* 
goes a stranger metamorphosis. As a speci- 
men of what the animal may finally become, 
the Luoemaria quadrieorwU will serve for il- 
lustration. This is one of the most recently 
discovered creatures, being among the nov- 
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elties obtained in 
last year's work. 
In this ultimate 
form it IB a fixed 
Jelly-fish, having 
a sQcker at the 
bottom, by means 
of which it clings 
permanently to 
some rook or 
stone. 

Among the live- 
Uest captives are 

the hermit-crabs (i^Mpa^nriMim^Moefia). Like 
the typical New Yorker, they are always on 
the search for a new domicile. Each crab 
wants a shell of his own, for the posterior 
part of his body is soft, and requires protec- 
tion ; but nature has not furnished him with 
a shell, so he goes about to find one, usually 
the shell of some dead mollusk. Having in- 
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aerted himself partially in it, with his head 
and claws out, he travels about with it. But 
sooner or later the demon of discontent seizes 
him. Perhaps he outgrows his shell ; per- 
haps he sees another which he thinks will 
fit him better. Moreover, he is pugnacious, 
and if two crabs meet, there is a battle, and 
the victor^intrenches himself in the shell of 
the victim. 

But for some of the hermit- 
crabs there is a stranger pos- 
sibility. A polyp called the 
EpizoaiUhu9 americanu$ may at- 
tach itself to the inhabited 
shelL The base of the polyp 
will then gradually expand 
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over the surface of the shell ; buds like the 
parent polyp will arise from the expanded 
surface, which keeps on extending outside 
and at last inside the shell, which thus be- 
comes ornamented with from three to ten of 
these polyx>s. Finally, by a chemical proc- 
ess, the basal membrane of the polyi>s dis- 
solves the shell entirely, and absorbs it, 
though still retaining its interior 
shape. Meanwhile the hermit is 
apt to be more contented than 
usual, having a house that is 
elastic enough to expand with his 
growth. The stinging powers of 
the polyp are a protection for him 
against other crabs. Doubtless the 
polyps are equally well suited with 
the arrangement, for, like all the 
anemones, they are voracious, and 
the crab carries them about to new 
feeding grounds. With their deli- 
cate shades of orange or salmon, 
their tentacles, when expanded 
and waving, present a beautiful 
appearance. 

While on the sulject of polyps 
let us not lose sight of one of the 
latest discovered, CerianthMi bore- 
aliSf another of the children of the 
Fish Commission. Its body is sin- 
gularly elongated and tapering. It 
has a splendUd wreath of tentacles, 
the inner or oral set being of a pale 
chestnut, and the outer or margin- 
al set of a deep salmon-color, the 
longest barred with spots. One 
specimen of the oerianthus was 
eight inches long, which for a polyp is very 
long indeed. 

^rarbiB nautiMdM is a small creature, and 
has the misfortune to be a worm. It is gen- 
erally found attached to sea-weeds, shells, 
stones, etc. It forms solid calcareous tubes 
coiled in a spiral. But no worm of earth 
ever put out such an elegant wreath of 
branchisD as distinguishes the spirorbis. It 
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carries all its eggs in one basket, which 
forms part of the wreath. The nantiloides 
is one of the " finds'' of the Fish Commission. 
There is evidently room for an essay on the 
possibilities of worms. The (XrrahUu$ gran- 
diSf for instance, is a large worm, furnished 
with an immense quantity of long, flexible^ 
red or orange-colorod cirri, that spring from 
its sides. Its power to onrl these cirri tight- 
ly down to its body when distnrbed gives to 
it at snch times an entirely changed appear- 
ance ; it is as if a long-haired Indian should 
suddenly frizzle like a negro. 

The student of sociology should take an 
interest in AutolytuB eomututf although it, 
too, is only a worm. It is of three genders, 
male, female, and neuter, the three differing 
much in appearance. The asexual individ- 
ual is hatched from the egg, the mother dy- 
ing soon afterward. This neuter grows to 
a considerable size, till it has forty to forty- 
five segments. Then, somewhere about the 
thirteenth segment, swell- 
ings arise, which become a 
h€^ eyes, and tentacles. 
The rear segments proceed 
to develop various append- 
ages, and assume the male 
or female form. Finally, 
the new animal, thus con- 
stituted, male or female as 
may happen, breaks off from 
the upper segments and 
swims away. This worm 
has some peculiarities, more 
largely developed in other 
members of its class, that 
have a military bearing. 
The mature animal has per- 
haps a hundred bundles of 
fascicles at the sides, which 
become weapons of offense, 



differently developed in differ- 
ent species. Taken togethtt^ 
they are a perfect aooory. 
Barbs, straight and spiral, 
Arkansas tooth-picks, luices, 
. spears, swords, sword-bayonets, 
I and even the three-sided bayo- 
net of modem warfare, are lep- 
' resented among them. These 
/ can be detached by the animal, 
. with apparently some fbioe. 
They inflict great initation 
upon the human skin if the 
worm is incautiously handled. 
We o«i but glance at the 
new Odopus nuned after Pm- 
fessor Baird* This is the male, 
and there is good reason for be- 
lieving that the female is of fir 
greater size, idthough she has 
not yet been identified. It la a 
curious fact that the males of 
these sea-monsters are oompai^ 
atively diminutive. The cap- 
tures of this particular octopus are raxe 
events, and the Fish Commission has the 
honor of all of them. Now that the huge 
cuttle-fish of the Bay of Fundy have proved 
to be realities, great interest attaches to new 
varieties of the devil-fish. The octopus 
seems to swim i>artly by a motion of his 
arms, but principally, like his kind, by 
means of his siphon, which is capable of ad- 
justment in any direction, and by forcibly 
expelling water from it he goes forward, 
backward, or at any angle. 

Before leaving the laboratory it is worth 
while to take a look at the parasitic ani- 
mals. The large fishes have each a spe- 
cial assortment of parasites, external and 
internal, some loosely attached, some bui^ 
rowing deep in the tissues and sucking the 
Juices of the animaL Of the last is LenuB- 
onema radiata. The female is larger than the 
male, and resembles principally an animated 
pair of tongs; but what would naturally 
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pass for legs are really the ovaries. 
Sbe borrows head-first into the ex- 
terior and gills of fishes, and lives by 
sacking their blood. Her choice is 
menhaden and alewives. 

In all these researches among in- 
vertebrate animals, Professor A. £. 
Verrill, of Tale College, has taken 
the lead, and there are innumerable 
newly ascertained forms of life to 
which he has stood godfather, among 
tiiem several which have been de- 
scribed. To his conrtesy and assist- 
ance the writer is largely indebted. 
Bnt, in fiM^t, all the gentlemen of the 
Fiah Commission seemed to reflect 
the good nature of its chief officer. 
Certain natoralista had their spe- 
eialtiee. Professor 8. 1. Smith, of 
New Haven, took to crabs, lobsters, 
and the like, and added largely to the 
previoos stock of knowledge. In the 
eadier stage of existence after hatching the 
crab, lobster, etc., are known as zoese. The 
microecope is required to see the zoea of the 
rock-crab {Cancer Wrcratiui} to advantage. 
We find he has a pair of immense black eyes, 
finely reticulated, and making a great show, 
because all the rest of the animal is trans- 
parent. The head is furnished with long 
spines, one like a horn on top, the other like 
a tusk in front. The zoea represented in the 
engraving is old, that is, for a zoSa. He has 
probably moulted several times, and is about 
three-flixteenths of an inch long. His mo- 
tions begin to be sluggish, as if something 
were the matter. Suddenly he is seized with 
vblent convulsions; his skin splits, and he 
wriggles out of it, no longer a zoea, but a 
megalops. He looks now remotely like a 
crab, but with marked zoStic characters. As 
a megalops he swims about for a few days, 
probably a much shorter time than he did 
as a zoSa. Then he is again seized with a 
spasm, not so severe, but equally effective ; 
his skin splits, and, presto I we have a rook- 
erab. 

An important deduction is the result of 
this knowledge. The story of this crab is 
true, with unimportant variations, of the en- 
tire crab kind. The young lobster is a free- 
swimming zo^ and afterward a megalops, 
before he takes to doubling up his body, and 
moving forward by jumping backward. So 
thatpeople who in past years expended thou- 
sands upon thousands of doUars in constmct- 
Uig pounds to breed lobsters in, simply threw 
their money into the sea, since the young 
lobster could readily swim out through the 
apertures which admit sea- water into an or- 
dinary fish pound. Mr. Seth Qreen, the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries for the State of New 
York, has been among the first to recognize 
this fact, and make the new knowledge of 
ntvioa. He issued a circular a few months 
a^y anggesting that to make a lobster pound 
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efficient it should be lined with close wire 
netting. 

That is a single instance ; but it is impos- 
sible in a brief article to give even an out- 
line of the valuable results already achieved 
by the United States Fish Commission. 
Many of its benefits are indirect, and will 
not be immediately perceptible. If it had 
accomplished nothing else but to excite a 
popular interest in fish-culture, and arouse 
State action in all parts of the country in re- 
gard to the preservation and increase of the 
fisheries, its value would have greatly ex- 
ceeded its cost. But it has done fSar more. 
It has been the means of a vast and perma- 
nent extension of the field of knowledge. 
More has been ascertained about the struc- 
ture, habits, and specific food of the dwellers 
in the sea within the last few years than in 
all the centuries before. 

The decrease of fishes fit for human food 
in the waters of the United States has been 
fuUy substantiated. It has been proved 
that this is not occasioned by a deficiency 
of the invertebrate animals on which they 
directly or indirectly feed. It is not in any 
great measure due to pollution by factory 
waste. It does not arise frt>m changes in 
the habits of ocean fishes beyond man's con- 
trol. To prevent it, and repair the present 
deficiency, there will be no need of stopping 
any great branch of industry, such as that 
of net-fishing. The main cause of the de- 
predation of the fisheries is an indiscrimi- 
nate use of the net during spawning season, 
supplemented by the voracity of the blue- 
fish. The prevention of the use of nets dur- 
ing about one-third of each week in spawn- 
ing season, with the good results to be ex- 
pected from artificial fish propagation, will 
in a few years restore the prosperity of our 
sea-coast ; and we may reasonably hope ere 
long to see the best of fish among the cheap- 
eat fkx>d upon our tables. 
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AS the one hundredth anniveraary of onr 
national independence draws near, the 
thoaghts of oar people are eagerly tnriied, 
not so mach to a consideration of the well- 
known principles which were then estab- 
lished, as to a more ISuniliar observation of 
the men and women who were the actors in 
that great event. We are carious to know 
what manner of folk they were ; to take note 
of their appearance, manners, and customs ; 
to cross their thresholds and see what they 
ate and drank and wherewithal they were 
clothed, and what entered into their domes- 
tic appointments and belongings; to esti- 
mate their character, and to learn the details 
of the story of their privations, their endnr- 
ance, their sufferings, and their heroism. 
We desire to fix in some permanent form the 
memories which a rapidly dissolving tradi- 
tion has handed down, and of which so few 
living repositories remain ; and, before it is 
too late, we would rescue from decay or de- 
struction the few perishable unpublished 
records which, however faintly, serve "to 
hold the mirror up to nature," and " to show 
forth the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure." 

Perhaps there is no process by which this 
can be done more successfully than by con- 
centrating attention upon some representa- 
tive portion of either one of the "Old Thir- 
teen." Just as, if we would preserve for the 



men of a hundred 
years hence a cor- 
rect notion of the 
men and times of 
to-day, we would 
strive to reproduce 
for their inspection 
a fiiithfol interior 
picture of any one 
of our ten thousand 
villages, towns, or 
counties. One is so 
exact a counterpart 
of another in all 
that relates to man- 
ners, customs, and 
social, political, and 
religious snrroond- 
ings, that if a coi^ 
rect representation 
could be produced 
of any single one of 
our communities, it 
would be a striking 
and accurate like- 
I ness of every other 
member of our na- 
I tional family. 
^ Remarkable, bow- 
ever, as is this sim- 
ilarity, still greater 
was the resemblance of the several parts of 
the " Old Thirteen." llieir uniformity had 
as yet been very little affected by the Ibr- 
eign admixture which is now so remarka- 
ble and in some respects so disturbing an 
element of our national condition. With 
slight shades of difference, the character, 
habits, usages, and the modes of thought^ 
feeling, and action of the people who, dur- 
ing tiie ante -Revolutionary and Revolu- 
tionary times, were scattered along the atth 
board from Massachusetts Bay to Georgia, 
were those of a homogeneous people. Thej 
shared the same political and religious i 
rations and convictions ; their habits, i 
ners, and tastes were similar; they wen 
exposed to like vicissitudes, and suffiBved 
identical calamities; and they manifested 
the same endurance, perseverance, resols* 
tion, and other traits of character. 80 tiial 
one of them was an epitome of alL 

Placed in the geographical centre of ikm 
original States which were the germ of tba 
Union, the people of New Jersey at this pa- 
riod united in an unusual degree the coiidi- 
tions requisite to the production of a fiiithM 
daguerreotype of our ancestors. They ^ 
tne from the exceptional, and often 
sitory, local singularities or peculiarities of 
those living in the two extremes, and th«7 
diared those more numerous traits ;wMdh 
formed the permanent substratum common 
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to all. New Jersey was the highway of inter- 
oommimioation by land between the other 
States, and there was constant social and 
oommeioial interooorse between its people 
and those of New York and New England 
on the one side, and those of Pennsylyania, 
Delaware, liaryland, and Virginia on the 
other. Its eastern diyision, known as East 
Jersey, was largely peopled by settlers from 
New York and New England ; and its west- 
em diTision, West Jersey, by those from 
the adjacent colonies on the west and south. 
It derived its tobacco and many of its do- 
mestic fraits and vegetables from Delaware, 
Ifaiyland, and Virginia ; its Quaker tenets, 
its phlegm and frugality, from Pennsylva- 
nia; its Dutch cupboards, Dutch language, 
and sturdy Dutch Calvinism from New York ; 
its Jealous watchfulness for popular rights, 
its town-meetings, and much of its assorted 
variety of religious faiths, from New En- 
gland ; and so blended the features of the 
other colonies into a harmonious mean as to 
Ibnn a fair microcosmio representative of 
them alL In addition, when it is consid- 
ered that whatsoever the other colonies 
suffered from the presence of the British 
armies, from sanguinary and decisive bat- 
tles, and from the rapine and desolation of 
war, was also suffered by the people of New 
Jersey, it will not seem inapposite to select 
that State for the scene of our historical 
skatoh, which, mutatU mutandiBf may serve 
for either of the sister commonwealths. 
The latter part of the year 1776, when the 



British overran New Jersey, was one of the 
darkest hours of the war of the Revolution. 
No aid had been received from France, and 
as yet was hardly hoped for. A portion of 
the people there, as elsewhere, sympathized 
with the invaders, and the patriots were 
every where exposed to their hatred or cu- 
pidity, and were in constant dread of their 
treachery. Neighbor suspected neighbor, 
friend distrusted friend, and even fathers 
and sons ranged on opposite sides. Trade 
and industry were paralyzed. The hus- 
bandman hesitated to plant a crop, or, if he 
did BO, confined his labors to the production 
only of what was absolutely necessary for 
the bare subsistence of his family. The pre- 
cious metals had vanished from the land as 
the armies of the king swept triumphantly 
along, and the paper money had little more 
value than the brown forest leaves of that 
bitter autumn. The means of the patriotic 
side were almost exhausted, and in many 
cases their hopes were entirely so. They 
had responded again and again to the calls 
that were made upon them for men and oth- 
er materiid aid, until none but old men and 
women and children remained at home ; and 
their houses and gamers were gleaned of ev- 
ery superfluity, and even of the necessaries 
oflifo. 

An illustration is furnished of the doubt 
and suspicion which prevailed, and of the 
summary modes that were resorted to by the 
patriots to intimidate the disaffected Tories, 
by a letter written at the time from New 
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Jersey by a British officer to a friend in En- 
gland, which we find in The Soots MagoMme 
for 1776. << Every thing,'' he says, '< is trans- 
acted by the Committee [referring to the 
Committee of Safety appointed by the Pro- 
vincial Congress], which is composed of bar- 
bers, tailors, coidwainers, etc., whose pert- 
ness and insolence would raise any English- 
man's indignation, for the better sort en- 
deavor to keep their own necks ont of the 
halter, and make nse of these fellows as 
cat's-paws. One of our friends had got sev- 
eral thousands in the back conutry brought 
over to our interests; but about a month 
ago a mob of about one hundred dissolute 
fellows surrounded his house, with an inten- 
tion to tar and feather him ; upon which he 
came out armed, and while he was reason- 
ing the case with them at the door he was 
knocked down with the butt end of a mus- 
ket, then laid like a calf across a horse, and 
tied to a tree while yet insensible, and tarred 
and feathered." 

Another instance is related by still anoth- 
er British correspondent, who quotes from a 
"rebel newspaper," as follows: "At Quib- 
bletown, in Middlesex Connty, New Jersey, 
Thomas Randolph, cooper, who had publicly 
proved himself an enemy to his country by 
reviling and using his utmost endeavors to 
oppose the pioceedings of the Continental 
and Provincial conventions and committees 
in defense of their rights and liberties, and 
he being Judged a person of not consequence 
enough for a severer punishment, was order- 



ed to be stripped 
naked, well ooatsd 
with tar and feath- 
ers, and canied in 
a wagon pnbhcly 
round the towo, 
which punishment 
was accordingly in- 
flicted; and as he 
soon became dnlj 
sensible of his of- 
fense, for which he 
earnestly begged 
pardon, and prom- 
ised to atone for as 
far as he was aUe 
by a contrary be- 
havior for the fu- 
ture, he was re- 
leased, and BufTered 
to return to his 
house in leas than 
half an hour. The 
: whole waa conduct- 
ed with that regu- 
larity and decorom 
that ought to be ob- 
served in all pnhlio 
puniahments." 

A glimpse is given 
of a still difEioreBt 
form of "public punishment" inflicted by the 
indignant patriots on their Tory neighbors, 
in another letter of an officer in the Britiih 
army, printed in The Soots MagoMine for Oc- 
tober, 1776. Under date of August 17, 1776, 
he writes: "The persecutions of the loyal- 
ists continue unremitting. Donald Mao- 
lean, Theophilus Hardenbrook, Young Feo- 
ter, the silversmith, and Rem Rappalge have 
been cruelly rode on rails — a practice most 
painfull, dangerous, and peculiar." 

Even the boys shared the sympathies and 
antipathies of their fathers, forming them- 
selves into bands for " liberty" on the one 
side, and the "king" on the other, which 
resulted in innumerable blackened eyes and 
broken heads. I have heard my grandfather, 
the late Jacob Dunham, M.D., of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, relate that when he waa 
a lad of eight or ten years old, and went to 
school in that place, his preceptor, much to 
the disgust of the great body of the schol- 
ars, was a loyalist, and outspoken in his dis- 
approval of the " irregular" proceedings of 
the Whigs. The boys, imitating the spirit 
of their elders, determined on a "public pun- 
ishment" suitable to school-boy ideas of jus- 
tice. Overawing into silence the few of their 
comrades who sympathized with the " mas- 
ter," they prepared a large placard, on which 
they printed in huge letters the obnoxious 
word "TORTt" and seizing the opportuni- 
ty of the dismissal of school at noon, they 
stealthily pinned this upon the teacher's 
back, who, unobservant of the trick, walked 
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down the street to his house, followed by 
the boys marohing in procession behind him 
ttt a safe distance from his cane, and point- 
ing out to the passers-by the label with 
which they had adorned him. This school- 
boy trick led to the dismissal of their pre- 
cepUNT from his position and the breaking 
up of the school, to the great satisfaction 
doubtless of the youthfnl patriots. 

There is no doubt that the ** Tories" had 
hard lines measured out to them by the 
*' Whigs." If persons were known or sus- 
pected to be '^ disaffected," to have '' spoken 
diBreepeotfully"'of the Provincial or Conti- 
nental Congresses or of the Committee of 
Safety, to have encouraged opposition to the 
laws and regulations that were set forth by 
either of these bodies, or to be engaged in 
atimulating gatherings or uprisings against 
the Revolutionary authorities, they were 
I»xunptly reported to the Provincial Con- 
greoB, or, in its recess, to the Committee or 
Council of Safety, when they were speedily 
amsted, examined, confronted with their 
aoousers (who were oftentimes of their own 
kin), and if specially malignant were con- 
fined in jail, or if repentant were required 
to take the " oath of allegiance" and to give 
bonds for their behavior. In numerous in- 
stances they and their families were driven 
into the lines of the enemy with whom they 
symnathized, and their property was confis- 
cated or suffered to run to waste. But none 
of them were subjected to other violence or 
were put to death by the Revolutionary au- 
thorities in New Jersey. And although oc- 
casionally an innocent man may have suf- 
fered through the accusations of vindictive 
peiaonal enemies, in the main there was 
ample confirmation of the charges brought 
against them, and they were allowed a fair 
and full hearing before men who were care- 
fully observant of the rights of others and of 
the forms and safeguards of law, and whose 
decisions appear to have been singularly dis- 
passionate, deliberate, and equitable. 

The Tories, on the other hand, retaliated 
with alacrity whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity. VHien the British army made its ap- 
pearance in a neighborhood, they industri- 
ously pointed out those who were identified 
with the party of liberty. They maliciously 
led them to the spots where the patriots had 
concealed their property and valuables, and 
aided them to pillage or destroy them. The 
most of the foraging parties of the enemy 
were accompanied by them, and nothing 
escaped the keen sense of their hatred or 
revenge. As was naturally to have been 
expected, they exhibited the greatest bit- 
terness, and many of their acts were mark- 
ed not only by meanness and cupidity, but 
also by treachery and brutality. 

Immediately after the battle of Long Isl- 
and, which was followed by Washington's 
evacuation of New York, the storming of 
Vol. XLML-Na 190.-16 



Fort Washington, with the loss of liKKX) men, 
and the evacuation of Fort Lee on the 18th of 
November, 1776, the American army retreated 
across New Jersey, too weak to make a stand 
at any point, and so completely bereft of all 
means of defense as to be wiUiont a single 
intrenching tool. It was followed by the 
British army, so closely that the music of 
the one army was heard by the other, which 
rapidly spread itself over the entire cen- 
tral, wealthiest, and most populous por- 
tion of the State. On the 28th of Novem- 
ber Washington retreated to New Bruns- 
wick, and on the same day the British en- 
tered l^ewark. During the few days that 
Washington lay at New Brunswick, before 
he was again forced to flee, a large portion 
of his army had become entitled to their dis- 
charge, and it was impossible by any remon- 
strance to detain them. They abandoned 
the cause of their country in the hour of its 
supremest need, and left Washington almost 
powerless to flee. On the 2d of December, 
as the British advance-guard showed them- 
selves at the opposite side of the bridge, 
Washington evacuated New Brunswick, re- 
treating through Princeton to Trenton, and 
the British occupied the place. 

The gloom which hung over the country, 
and which 'in an especial degree enveloped 
that part of New Jersey, was now at the 
blackest. No ray of light penetrated the 
darkness. The protracted campaign had 
been marked by rapid and overwhelming 
disasters. The whole country was in pos- 
session of the British soldiery, who insulted 
and preyed upon the people. It was now 
reported, and the report seemed so probable 
as to be generally believed, that the Conti- 
nental Congress was about to disperse and 
abdicate its powers. Every thing seemed 
to be irretrievably lost. At this profound 
crisis Lord Howe, the British commander, 
issued a proclamation offering a full pardon 
to every person who would, within sixty 
days, subscribe a declaration of submission 
to the royal authority. Timed as was this 
proclamation when every thing seemed lost, 
it was taken advantage of by ^ousands who 
had hitherto espoused the cause of independ- 
ence, and who now flocked daily to make 
their peace with the invaders and obtain 
their protection. For ten days after its pub- 
lication two or three hundred persons a day 
came in to Lord Howe at New Brunswick 
to renounce their adhesion to the patriots 
and to take the oath of allegiance to the 
British crown, embracing in their number 
many persons of consequence and inflnenee. 
among them being Samuel Tucker, of Tren- 
ton, who had been a delegate to and presi- 
dent of the Provincial Congress. His de- 
fection was a cruel blow. The people felt 
that one of their earliest and most trusted 
leaders had abandoned them, and knew not 
who next would follow. 
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MVBKR, SWOBD, OUTLABS, AlfD BULLKT-MOITLDi. 

A close view of the condition to which 
the patriots of New Jersey were reduced at 
this period of the war — the counterpart of 
which existed throughout all the colonies — 
is afforded by a curious relic, to which pub- 
lic attention has never been invited hith- 
erix), and which is of great historical value, 
not only as exhibiting the outrages to which 
our ancestors were subjected and the hard- 
ships they endured, but also as illustrating 
their social surroundings with conspicuous 
minuteness and fidelity. This venerable 
relic is a *' Record of the Damages done by 
the British and their Adherents to the In- 
habitants of Middlesex County," in New Jer- 
sey, which U preserved in the New Jersey 
State Library. It is in the form of a bound 
folio manuscript volume, of between three 
and four hundred pages, and it contains the 
inventories rendered by over six hundred 
and fifty persons, whose property was plun- 
dered or destroyed by the British fix>m 1776 
to 1783 inclusive, but mainly during the six 
and a half months beginning with December 
2, 1776, and ending with June 22, 1777. Each 
inventory is entered in this volume in de- 
tail, with the valuation of every article an- 
nexed, and is certified to under oath or 
affirmation by the person damaged or his 
representative, before one of the appraisers 
appointed by the State for that purpose. 
The authority for these inventories was an 
act of the Legislature — ^the bill having been 
originally offered March 8, 1780, when it was 
lost — which was passed December 20, 1781 ; 
and they were made, as the preamble to the 
act recites, in the expectation that the losses 
would be reimbursed by the State, as they 
afterward were in svme of the other colonies. 
In New Jersey the losses never were reim- 
bursed ; and the only fruit of the labor is a 
microscopic record of the injuries sustained 
by its patriotic sons, and a vivid picture of 
their sufferings, their social manners, their 
dress, furniture, household utensils, luxuries, 



etc. By the act under which 
these inventories were made, 
two separate '' Registers of 
Inventories" were ordered; 
one of the "property dam- 
aged or destroyed by the En- 
emy and their Adherents," 
and the other of "the proper- 
ty damaged or destroyed by 
the Continental Army, or by 
the Militia of this or of the 
neighboring States." It was 
fnr&er provided that there 
should be three appraisers 
fbr each county, whose doty 
it would be to value and ap- 
praise the articles inventoried 
at the prices current in 1775 ; 
that the inventories should 
be certified to on oath or af- 
firmation; that nothing was 
to be admitted in the inventories for which 
" any restitution had been made or satisfac- 
tion received ;" that no inventory should be 
received from persons of a suspicious char- 
acter, or who failed to substantiate that they 
had been " friends of the government estab- 
lished under the authority of the People ;" 
that forged or feigned inventories would 
render their utterers liable to severe penal- 
ties ; that the losses sustained by "Priva- 
teers or Vessels of War, Merchant Ships, or 
Trading Vessels, their tackle, ftimitnre, or 
Cargo, from the Enemy," were not to be ad- 
mitted to inventory ; and that the apprais- 
ers should each receive as compensation for 
his services "seven shillings and sixpence 
by the day." 

In conformity with the act the invento- 
ries that were presented were sworn to by 
the claimants before at least one of the ap- 
praisers, the usual form of the affidavit 
being, " John Doe declares on oath that the 
above inventory is Just and true to the best 
of his knowledge. That he has not received 
any satisfaction for any of the articles there- 
in contained. And that he hath good reason 
to believe that the above articles were taken, 
carried off, and destroyed by the Enemy." 
When penanal property only had been plun- 
dered or destroyed, the affidavit of the party 
injured, or of his representatives if he were 
dead, was all that was required. Bat when 
a claim was made for r&U property burned 
or damaged, in addition to the oath of the 
claimant a 
more carpe 
ises and es 
in this for 
being carp< 
they knen 
which wei 
do a^judgi 
£235.0.0, t 
Ordinarily, 
stroyed, th< 
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adetailed valaatioii, 
as follows: ''John 
Doe, being a carpen- 
ter, deolwres on oath 
that he knew the 
boildingB of Bich- 
ard Koe, as destroy- 
ed by the Enemy, 
and Judge the value 
of them as follows, 
to wit, Grist Mill 
£200. SawMill£50. 
House, Slaughter 
do., and Smith Shop 
£30, and y other 
House and Barn 
£110." If a buUd- 
iog was only dam- 
aged til partf the 
form varied, as fol- 
lows: ''John Doe ; 
bmng sworn saith \ 
that he in ooiguno- ' 
tion with Kichard 
Roe, being called i 
upon to view the | 
damages done the ] 
buildings of John ' 
Smith, and having 
viewed the same, 
do adjudge the said 

damages done to said buildings to y* am' of 
£19.0.0, to the best of their knowledge.'' 
Where woodland was destroyed, a tMrd 
party was called in to estimate the loss, 
and his affidavit was annexed to the inven- 
tory. When valuable horses were carried 
off with other property, the oath of the 
claimant was supplemented by the affidavit 
of a neighbor, which almost invariably ran 
in the following form : " John Doe declares 
on oath that he was knowing to the Ene- 
mies taking and destroying the articles 
contained in the above inventory of John 
Smith. And that he personally knew the 
said horse, and do adjudge he was worth 
£1S." 

During the time when the depredations 
recorded in this old MS. were made the suf- 
ferings of the Jersey Blues in the vicinity 
of New Brunswick were intense, and their 
destitution deplorable. . A cold and boister- 
ous winter, which had set in with unusual 
rigor, lingered in the lap of May. Numbers 
were forced to flee from their homes during 
this inclement season, leaving their families 
without protection or support, and were 
either in hiding or wanderers in a desolated 
country. A hostile and insolent soldiery 
occupied their towns and villages, and har- 
ried their houses and farms with oppressive 
exactions. Their horses and cattle, their 
flocks and herds, were stolen ; their stores 
of hay, flour, com, bacon, and provisions 
were plundered ; their houses, stores, mills, 
bams, and fields, and even their churches. 



OLD mB-PLAOlk 

were burned or devastated ; their household 
goods were spoliated and carried away ; their 
wives were maltreated and insulted, and 
they were despoiled of their clothing, rings, 
trinkets, and even of the cradles in which 
they rocked their infants to sleep. Nowhere 
was there to be found any alleviation of 
their distress, nor could any prospect of its 
termination be descried. And yet, amidst 
all this desolation, rapine, and insult, and 
perhaps because of them, the people of Mid- 
dlesex County and of the town of New 
Brunswick remained steadfast to their ap- 
parently ruined cause. Here and there a 
few became "adherents of the enemy,'' as 
they were opprobriously styled, but the great 
body were stanch "patriots." The Jour- 
nals of the " Committee of Safety" and of 
its successor, the " Council of Safety,^ give 
the names of over one thousand persons in 
New Jersey who were disaffected, and were 
required to give bonds and take the " oath 
of allegiance" to the Revolutionary authori- 
ties ; but of this number, notwithstanding 
the overshadowing influence of the British 
army, which was quartered on it nearly sev- 
en months, only twenty-six were inhabitants 
of Middlesex County. Besides, it furnished 
over fifteen hundred soldiers to the State and 
Continental military establishments. And 
on a subsequent occasion, when Sir Henry 
Clinton was about to march through the 
State Just before the battle of Monmouth, 
and needed guides for his army, he applied 
for them to Colonel Simcoe, whose "Ban- 
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gers^' were largely made up of " refugee'' Jer- 
seymen. But although this dashing parti- 
san had a book in which ** was inserted the 
names of every soldier in his corps, the coun- 
ties in which they were bom and where they 
had livedy so that he was seldom at a loss for 
guides/' he was obliged to reply to Sir Henry 
that '* he had none who knew any of the 
roads to New Brunswick," which could not 
have been the case if he had had any from 
Middlesex County in his corps. In his *^ Jour- 
nal" Colonel Simcoe on several occasions re- 
fers to the '' vindictive spirit" uniformly ex- 
hibited by the people of this county toward 
the British, and describes them as ** most 
virulent in their principles/' and as " attack- 
ing from their coverts the British foraging 
parties in 1776, and insulting their very out- 
posts/' adding that they had thus ** acquired 
a great degree of self-confidence and activ- 
ity." 

The British occupied the town of New 
Brunswick and its vicinity (including Six- 
mile Run, Middlebush, Piscataway, Bonham- 
ton, and Woodbridge) from December 2, 1776, 
till June 22, 1777. During their stay they 
levied severe contributions upon all who es- 
poused, or were in any way connected with 
those who espoused, the side of independ- 
ence ; and their outposts and foraging par- 
ties pillaged the people without mercy. 
Within this brief period of six and a half 
months the old book of inventories shows 
that the British spoliated 664 persons, and 
burned over 100 dwellings, mills, and other 
buildings within the limits of Middlesex 
County ; and it is probable there wore oth- 
ers that are not recorded. The assessed val- 
ue of the property thus destroyed, as giv- 
en in the old relic we are considering, was 
£86,214, which, counting eight shillings to 
the dollar, and considering that one dollar 
in 1775 was equivalent to three dollars at 
this day, was equal to a total of (646,605 of 
our present currency. The severity of this 
loss may be more clearly estimated if it is 
borne in mind that the total population of 
the county in 1775 was about 12,000. If 
from this number are deducted 1300 negroes, 
and 700 adult white males who were not 
heads of families, the population over whom 
all this devastation was distributed did not 
exceed 10,000, of whom only one-fifth, or 2000, 
were householders. So that one out of every 
three householders was pillaged, and one in 
twenty had a house burned. 

We are shown by this old record that in 
the forays which were made by the British 
during this time the dinner prepared by the 
family was often ravished from the table, 
especially by their aoxillaries, the Hessians, 
whose avidity for plunder and brutal out- 
rage drew upon them the execrations of the 
people. No regard was paid to age or sex. 
Even articles of female wear — ^indeed every 
thing, however minute, which had any val- 



ue — were swept into the capacious maw of 
these rapacious mercenaries. Again and 
again the people were required to furnish 
meals for large parties of Hessians and forage 
for their horses, and the demand was enforced 
at the point of the bayonet. On one occa- 
sion a party of thirty of these marauders quar- 
tered themselves upon a single family in the 
town of Woodbridge, demanding breakfMt 
and supper. The cowardly plunderers nsarp- 
ed the seats of the family at table, forced 
them to wait upon them, and not content with 
this indignity, drank or stole twenty gallona 
of rum, five gallons of biandy, and a barrel 
of cider which the goodman of the hooae 
had stored in his cellar in brighter days; 
and when they departed they robbed his wife 
of her store of stockings and the blankets 
from her beds, and drove ofi" his three oowa 
and his " fine eight-year-old mare." 

Some of the affidavits annexed to theae 
inventories afford us familiar glimpses of the 
people of that period, their personal charac- 
teristics, their vicissitudes, and the straita 
to which they were reduced, and present 
sharply outlined pictures of the dismay that 
attended the inroads of the enemy. One of 
the plundered patriots testified that he was 
away fix)m home at the time, and on bis re- 
turn he ''found his wife in great distreaa, 
who is since dead, and who told this depo- 
nent that about forty Hessians had the ni^ht 
before quartered in their house, and had gone 
away very early in the morning, which was 
December 7, 1776, and that all her bedding 
and sundry other things had been plundered 
and taken away by them." Another promi- 
nent and wealthy patriot, a merchant named 
John Dennis, had distributed a laige part 
of his property among various persons in 
New Brunswick and the adjacent coontiy, 
in the hope that it might escape the notice 
of the enemy. Among other things he sent 
''sundry trunks, barrels, etc.," containing 
valuable goods, to the farm-houses of some 
friends in Pisoataway, who secreted a part 
of them in their cellars and bams, and a 
part they buried beneath a stack of buck- 
wheat ; but the enemy, guided by some sure 
intelligencer, discovered and conveyed away 
or destroyed the whole. This gentleman pre- 
sented ten different, inventories of as many 
different lots of valuables, amounting to a 
large sum in the aggregate, which had heen 
distributed in different places, and all of 
which were plundered. Among his other 
losses were several sloops and schooners^ one 
of which, the General Lm, was taken by the 
British, and her master " was compelled to 
carry her to New York." Mr. Dennis's affi- 
davit concerning this vessel contains a touch 
of grim humor, and is as follows: "John 
Dennis deolareth on oath that the above 
schooner was taken by the Enemy and their 
Adherents, and that he this deponent saw 
said schooner in the hands of the Enemy, in 
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Perth Amboy harboar, when he was pat on 
board a boat as a prisoner to be conyeyed 
to the Provost Gaol in New York. He fur- 
ther dechtfeth that he never hath received 
one farthing as a recompense for no part of 
the same, excepting one year's close confine- 
ment in a loathsome Gaol, and farther saith 
not." 

The march of the British throagh Wood- 
bridge and Piscataway to New Brunswick 
in November, 1776, and on their retreat 
through both to Perth Amboy in June, 1777, 
was marked by devastated and burned dwell- 
ings and other buildings, two hundred and 
forty-four persons having been plundered, 
and forty houses, mills, bams, etc., burned 
in Woodbridge, and one hundred and thirty- 
one persons plundered and thirty-one build- 
ings burned in Piscataway. The afiQdavite 
accompanying the inventories fairly place us 
in the light of these burning houses. Thus 
Thomas Edgar bears witness "thskt on or 
about the lafit of June, 1777, he saw the house 
late of Samuel Parker as above mentioned, 
in flames, a-buming, immediately after the 
enemy passed it, and that he verUy believes 
they set it on fire.'' Hiram Frazee testifies 
*' that he saw the house of Thomas Force on 
fire, and see at the same time a number of 
people at the said house, which he took to 
be British troops, as they then [November, 
1776] was a-passing along the road." And, 
again, Phineas Randolph testifies that in De- 
cember, 1776, he saw 'Hhe new, two-story, 
well-finished house of Justus Dunn a-bum- 
ing, and at the same time a number of the 
enemy around it, and have good reason to 
believe they set it on fire and burnt it." 
Numerous instances of this kind might be 
cited, but these will suffice. One notable 
fact runs through them all, namely, that 
those whose property was the most ruthless- 
ly pillaged or devastated were the most con- 
firmed and active patriots. 

The plundering of their horses and cattle 
entailed heavy losses upon the men of " Sev- 
enty-six," the number carried away or killed 
within the limits of the single county of Mid- 
dlesex having been over 1800; and the affi- 
davits accompanying the inventories show 
that in many cases this particular business 
was inspired or conducted by refugees and 
Tories, who knew where to lay their hands 
on the most valuable and serviceable ani- 
mals, and who could thus wreak their re- 
venge or retaliate their wrongs on their old 
neighbors and acquaintances. The enor^ 
mous destruction of fencing and of growing 
or gathered crops was another serious item. 
In numerous cases not a panel of fence was 
left standing, and every rail and post was 
consumed for fuel by the pickets and outly- 
ing parties of the enemy, while the entire 
crop of groin and hay was carried o£f^ fruit 
trees and orchards were hacked down, the 
woodland was ravaged, and the thriftiest 



£Krms were converted into a ruin of desola- 
tion, some of the latter having been revisit- 
ed and plundered six or eight times. To 
add to the indignities that were heaped 
upon them, the people were often <' pressed" 
by the British in]to the work of carting away 
the property and valuables of their neigh- 
bors, and many were taken captive, and, to- 
gether with their horses, were held to ran- 
som by the enemy. 

A very clear view is afforded by these in- 
ventories of the honest exactitude of the 
men of that period ; and, as we have before 
remarked, their infinity of details fumishes 
a faithful illustration of the social surround- 
ings, the dress, food, and the household goods, 
the elegances, conveniences, and necessaries, 
the implements and ornaments and the man- 
ner of life, of those times. A few examples 
of the most curious of these, selected from 
among more than two hundred whose losses 
are noteworthy for some peculiarity, are here- 
with presented : 

Thus Moses Bloomfield, of Woodbridge, 
who was a private soldier in the New Jer- 
sey militia, was plundered on five different 
occasions, and among his losses he recounts 
** 32 shirts, part homespun and part bought 
linen," together with " 2 pair of silver knee- 
buckles, a silver stock-buckle, and 3 large 
new silver spoons." Cornelius Baker, of 
the same place, chronicles the loss of ** a 
new pair of velvet breeches, three large sil- 
ver shoe-buckles and one silver knee-buckle, 
forty gallons of rum, brandy, and gin, and 
£10 in cash, the greatest part hard." Isaac 
Cotheal, another Woodbridge patriot, was 
not only carried off himself together with 
his " negro boy, 12 years of age," but the 
marauders stole his silver watch, which he 
declares was " good and cost £8.10," and, in 
addition, a ** new pare of Leather Britches 
and 6 pare of Ankeen and Drilling ditto, 
uew ; a dozen new shirts, a dozen pare of 
stockings, and 6 Wastcoats of Ankeen and 
Striped Silk, good." John Chamberlain, of 
Windsor (a township in which Princeton 
was situate), is one of the very few who are 
dignified in these old inventories by the ti- 
tle " esquire." Nevertheless he was only a 
private in the Middlesex militia. He was 
twice plundei^,the first time of cash and a 
watch," and the second time of '< £1000 Con- 
tinental money (appraised at £15.13.4), 3 Sil- 
ver Shoe Buckles and 3 do. Stock do., ^ dozen 
Teaspoons and 3 pair of silver Sleeve but- 
tons," besides *' 1 Gun and Bayonet, 1 pound 
of powder, and 1 or 2 pounds of shot and 2 
powder horns," and '^21 Shirts." Perhaps 
this last item caused him to rank with the 
squirearchy of the day. John Conger, of 
Woodbridge, another private in the Middle- 
sex militia, is another of those marked by 
the rare title ''esquire," although there is 
no evidence in the book of inventories that 
he had ever been the possessor of as many 
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shirts as his brother patriot Chamberlain. 
He yraSf however, a well-to^o person, and 
had stored in his cellar ** 4 Hogsheads of Ci- 
der, ^ Pipe Madeira Wine, 10 Gallons Bran- 
dy, 7 Gallons Jamaica Spirits, ^ Barrel of 
Cherry Rnm, and J of a Barrel of Porter." 
These were sufficient, perhaps, to entitle him 
to rank as an '^ esqnire," unless he derived 
the title from the exercise of the then digni- 
fied and eminently respectable calling of an 
innkeeper. Be tUs as it may, the enemy im- 
bibed or carried away his liquors, and then 
gave evidence of their potency by destroy- 
ing his bam, damaging his house, tearing 
down and burning the fencing around his 
garden and farm, and finally by smashing 
*' 50 panes of glass'' in his windows. Beivja- 
min Dunn, of Piscataway, another patriotic 
private, was a very heavy loser, his invento- 
ry footing up over £700. Besides his horses, 
many head of cattle, and a great store of 
grain and hay carried off, '*650 Trees and 
Saplings cut down, 200 acres of land mowed 
and pastured, Firewood cut and drawed for 
2 large fires and one small one for 5 months, 
and 5376 rails and stakes destroyed," he re- 
counts the loss of ^* 1 Stout Negro Man 30 
years of age £100, 1 Large Looking Glass 3 
by 2 feet broke £8," his ''gun, cartouch box, 
bayonet, and 3 cutlasses," and his valuable 
library consisting of ''2 Books — Salman's 
Gazetteer and Harry." Jonathan Deare, of 
Princeton, a lieutenant-colonel and a promi- 
nent lawyer, suffered a full sweep of his house- 
hold goods, orchards, and cellars. Among the 
former were a " number of Law and other 
books value of £40," and among the latter 
" one hamper of wine in bottles, 6 dozen," 
evincing that his pillagers were of a studi- 
ous as well as of a convivial turn of mind. 
John Flatt, of Woodbridge, was very thor- 
oughly despoiled, special attention having 
been paid by the enemy to his store of wom- 
en's clothing and bedding. Amidst a multi- 
tude of caps, aprons, gowns, and other articles 
of female wear, he laments the loss of ** one 
pair of stays, as good as new," and of ** one 
common Bible, one good Bifle, and a Bullet- 
mould" — an odd admixture of weapons spir- 
itual and carnal. William French, of Pis- 
cataway, was a Middlesex militia-man, and 
was completely ** cleaned out." The enemy 
burned his two dwelling-houses, store-house, 
bam, and smoke-house, carried off his horses, 
cattle, sheep, wagons, sleds, pleasure sleds, 
grain, and hay, and robbed him of his house- 
hold goods and farming utensils. From the 
massive character of many of the articles in 
his Inventory, which could have proved only 
useless impediments to the marauders, it is 
inferred that they must have been wantonly 
consumed with his buildings. Of this char- 
acter was that favorite article of furniture 
with our ancestors in the Middle States, 
** three Cupboards of Dutch make, equal to 
new." In this inventory were also ** three 



swords and one gun and bayonet goody"aod 
** three Bibles, one large dutch, y* other En- 
glish worth £2.11.6"— so that this patriot 
had a Bible for each sword, and was doubt- 
less equally a man of prayer and of war. 
Henry Guest, of New Brunswick, was a tan- 
ner, and was effectually curried by the en- 
emy. In his inventory is an item of "122 
Slaughter Hides from Fort Lee," which Just 
afterward capitulated to the British. This 
item revives the recollection of an incident 
of the Revolution which I have heard re- 
lated by my grandfather. The British had 
erected a fort on the east bank of the Rar- 
itan, opposite New Branswick, hard by the 
county bridge, which overlooked and oom- 
manded the town. From this fort they were 
expecting the i^>proaoh of a body of Ameri- 
can troops by way of the road from Trenton 
and Princeton, and were vigilantly on the 
look-out. One night Mr. Guest, whose tan- 
nery was on the extreme westerly boonds of 
the town, at the intersection of what is now 
Livingston Avenue and New Street, put out 
a large number of hides to dry — possibly the 
identical ones above named — ^hanging them 
on his fences. When the sun rose next morn- 
ing, the British mistook these hides for the 
long-expected ** rebels," and opened a brisk 
cannonade across the river upon them. Bat 
the fire made no impression on the foe, vrho 
held their position with the greatest firm- 
ness and good order. No British veterans 
were more unflinching than they, and the 
matter began to wear a serious aspect. It 
was not until spyglasses were brought to 
bear upon them that it was discovered they 
had been spending the fire of their batteries 
for several hours upon a lot of ** recreant" 
skins. When this was ascertained there 
was a sudden cessation of hostilities, and 
the Joke becoming widely known, caused 
great merriment at the expense of the ''red- 
coats" among all good patriots in the town. 
The inventory of David Harriott, a private 
in the Middlesex militia, who was literally 
stripped by the enemy in November, 1776, 
gives us a glimpse of the household finery of 
some of the substantial men who made up 
the patriot army. Among the innumerable 
articles belonging to him which they appro- 
priated were a '* Set of Homespun curtains 
wovQ with damask flowers, one ditto of 
White in large damask flowers, and one 
ditto of double dimons." Also an abundant 
store of napkins, quilts, bed-spreads, sheets, 
''large flowered diamask table-cloths," and 
sun^ linen articles. They plundered bis 
wife of her " long gowns" and " short gowns ;" 
of her "shifts of 5-hnndred linen;" of her 
" petticoats, one of them flannel besides one 
of damask, new ;" of her " handkerohie& of 
lawn, gause, and silk;" of her "aprons of 
new flowered lawn, striped muslin, fine linen, 
and homespun ;" of her " eight caps of cam- 
bric and lawn all new ;" and even of " two 
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diaper bibs for a cbild.^ Finally, they stole 
hifi boots, bis ** broad cloth coat/' his '^ vel- 
ret Jacket and breeches," and other ** nn- 
mentionables" innumerable ; besides " Cash 
£6.4.0, his silver teaspoons, silver stock- 
buckle, and silver sleeve buttons." They 
smashed his windows and doors, tore up his 
floors, broke down his partitions, destroyed 
bis grain and fencing, ran off his cattle, and 
did not leave him so much as a bed, a pig- 
gin, a trammel, or a g^diron. John Hamp- 
ton, an ensign in the patriot army, was an- 
other heavy sufferer. Apparently he also 
was an innkeeper, since among his losses 
were <'60 Galls. Spirits, 40 Galls. Bum, 30 
ditto Cherry Rum, 30 ditto Brandy, 15 ditto 
Cherry Brandy, 60 ditto Madeira Wine, 40 
ditto Teneriffe Wine, 40 ditto Country Gin, 
and 200 pounds of Tobacco." Jacob Hyer, 
of Princeton, was a colonel, and must also 
have been either an innkeeper or a fine old 
gentleman of the olden time, for he notes 
(and if he were an innkeeper doubtless his 
guests sorely bemoaned) the loss of " 60 Galls. 
Madeira Wine, 65 ditto Best Claret, 8 Barrels 
of Hores Best Porter, 30 Galls. Cherry Whis- 
key, 6 Groce Black Bottles, and 20 Gin Cases 
and flasks," besides spits, saucepans, bake- 
ovens, etc., innumerable. Among his multi- 
tudinous losses were " 5 fluted brass candle- 
sticks, best kind, 2 pair comon ditto, 1 Dozen 
lion ditto, and 10 pair of Snuffers, 11 feather 
beds with bolsters and pillows, 6 pair new 
dippers," and a great variety of other things 
betokening a well-to-do and amply ftimished 
hoasehold. The enemy left him literally 
nothing, carrying away even his" Iron Chain 
for Smoke Jack," and the trammels apper- 
taining. Colonel Hyer seems to have exer- 
eiaed a care for the outer as well as inner 
man, and was probably a hatter as w«ll as a 
landlord and a soldier, there being recited 
■nong his losses " 50 pounds of hatter's wool, 
ewded, 14 Caster and 20 Wool Hats, and a 
new hat press." The Martin family, in Pis- 
cataway, had nineteen of their number in 
the patriot army, and twenty of that name 
were more or less severely pillaged. One of 
them, named William, was the greatest suf- 
ferer, having been visited five times by the 
•nemy between February, 1777, and April, 
1781. Each time they carried off two or 
three horses, besides, at their several calls, 
"7 Geese, 10 fowls, 4 ducks, 3 Guinea fowls, 
% sheep and lambs, and 8 Cows." He makes 
nonmfal mention m one entry of two of the 
hixnries of which he had been rifled, namely, 
"6 pounds of Tobacco, and 6 pounds of sas- 
ngee." Another of the Martins records the 
low of '^one pair of Everlasting Breeches ;" 
«Qd still another, John, laments the loss of 
hisliterary collection, consisting of ''one Book 
called the London Art, seventeen shillings 
md sixpence." John Noe, a neighbor of the 
Hartins, was only a private, but was as ruth- 
levly harried as if he had been a brigadier. 



The British pillaged him on twelve different 
occasions, taking John himself away at one 
of their visits, together with every article 
of clothing belonging to himself or his fam- 
ily, and ''One Negro Man named Fenox 
Iquenfy Phoenix t], aged 30 years, £80." 

Samuel Parker, of Woodbridge, was a 
printer, as was also his father, James Par- 
ker, who printed the Votes and Proceedings of 
Assembly from 1768, and perhaps earlier, un- 
til 1770. Samuel's widow presented an in- 
ventory, one of the items of which is " Part 
of a printing office and various articles of 
furniture for the same £25." His "dwell- 
ing-house, well furnished," was burned, and 
a number of things of unusual elegance for 
the period were destroyed or stolen, among 
them being " one large Silver Bowl would 
hold two quarts £20, 1 large Silver Tankerd 
£20, 1 pair of gold sleeve buttons fifteen 
shillings, 1 ditto garnet ring twenty shil- 
lings, 1 Silver Nitten Sheath five shillings, 
and 1 Silver Whistle for a child to play with 
seven shillings and sixpence." Thoms<m 
Stelle, of Pisoataway, was a captain and pay- 
master of the Mid^esex militia. Among 
other articles, he was robbed of his horses, 
one of which he describes as a " half-blood- 
ed Mare with foal by true Britain £37.10.0." 
His house was thoroughly plundered, the 
marauding party which visited him evincing 
a truly cathoHo taste, and stickling at noth- 
ing from an ox chain to "two pair of leather 
breeches, one of them half worn." Some of 
their number must have been addicted to 
literary pursuits also, as they carried away 
Mr. Stelle's library, which consisted of " Phil- 
lipses Dictionary, Himis Ditto in 2 volumes, 
and 1 Bound Book of New Jersey Laws." 
His neighbor, Samuel Walker, a private, was 
apparently in: the tobacco trade, as he inven- 
tories among his losses " One Hogshead of 
Tobacco of 1000 pounds weight £12.10.0, and 
One Barrel Cut ditto 100 pounds £2.1.8." 

An examination of the inventories from 
which these few selections have been made 
places us in the midst of the people of those 
times, introduces us to their houses and fire- 
sides, and enables us to inspect their social 
life and manners. From the evidence which 
they afford it is plain that the men of " Sev- 
enty-six" were substantial, thrifty, provident 
housekeepers, frugal, careful in the sense 
that Martha was, and believers in the max- 
ims then current — "Many a little makes a 
meikle," and "A penny saved is twopence 
clear." Aa to wealth, theirs was the day of 
small things, and the solicitude which they 
showed for articles of little intrinsic value 
was due to the fact that their possessions 
were largely composed of such. We are not 
surprised, therefore^ at the frequent record 
of articles damaged, destroyed, or stolen the 
worth of which was measured by a sixpence, 
a ninepence, or a shilling. A paper of pins, 
a delf bowl, or a pewter dish or platter 
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was a prime necessary not easily replaced, 
the want of which we can not dnly estimate 
in onr day of lavish and cheap comforts and 
conveniences. Still a silver thread of hon- 
esty and simple integrity mns conspicuous- 
ly through all the tokens of their provident 
solicitude. This is apparent in their precise 
characterization of their several losses, and 
their evident desire that while they should 
be appraised at their full worth, they should 
not be estimated above their value. Hence 
the frequent recurrence of such qualifying 
phrases as "new," "most new," "nearly 
new ;" " half worn," " three-quarters worn," 
"part worn," "little worn," and "much 
worn;" "the worse for wear," "but little 
the worse for wear," and "none the worse 
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for wear," etc. If a horse or cow was "val- 
uable," they said so ; if old or of inferior val- 
ue, they frankly stated the fact. Nowhere 
can any purpose be discerned to trick a bar- 
gain at the public expense; but their aim 
seems to have been to exhibit the exact loss 
they had suffered, and to secure that they 
should be made whole — no more, no lees. 
Their careful exactitude and honest truth- 
fulness are marked features of all these in- 
ventories, and are in refreshing contrast 
with the unscrupulous disregard of those 
virtues which signalize kindred documents 
of our own times. 

These inventories reveal that the men of 
" Seventy-six" were liberal providers, so far 
as the creature comforts, food and drink 
and clothing, were concerned. Barrels of 
pork and beef, " sides" of beef, " flitches" 
and "sides" of bacon, carcasses of venisoc 
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and matton, and dozens of " gammons*' and 
*' shonlders" frequently appear as items, in 
quantities of which we have no experience 
in these days of abundant shops and mar- 
kets. The great nnmber of roasting pigs, 
fowls, tnrkeys, and geese which are shown 
to haye been pillaged by the British on their 
advent into New Jersey in November and 
Deoember, 1776, indicates not only the lavish 
supply of these that was maintained by oar 
ancestors, bat also that they tnust have been 
pat on short allowance for their Christmas 
and New-Tear dinners in that calamitous 
year. Besides the meats already mentioned 
they had pickled and smoked beef and pork, 
veal, sausages, wild fowl in abundance, and 
Inscious tidbits of 'coon and bear. Shad and 
herring were plentifhl in their season, and 
'Were " laid down" by the barrel and even 
hogshead for winter use. Every household 
'WBA supplied with butter, lard, molasses, sug- 
ar, and honey — the last-mentioned being so 
common that almost every farmer had his 
hive or more of bees. Wheat, rye, buck- 
-wheat, Indian com, potatoes, beans, turnips, 
and beets abounded ; and there was a great 
Tvealth of apples, cherries, peaches, plums, 
and pears. For beverages they had tea, cof- 
fee, cocoa, and chocolate ; also cider and me- 
theglin — the former by the barrel, and even 
by one, two, and ten hogsheads, and the lat- 
ter by the keg or barrel ; while for those who 
were not content with these there were bran- 
dy, cider spirits, gin, whisky, and rum in all 
their varieties, anise -seed cordial, cherry- 
brandy, and wines of all kinds. Nearly ev- 
ery gentleman had in his cellar a liberal sup- 
ply of these, wine eei>ecially being stored by 
the barrel, or in cases, each containing six or 
twelve long and high-backed flasks. Tobac- 
co and snuff, too, were in general use, the last- 
named being greatly affected by the gentry. 
Tobacco was smoked in pipes or chewed, 
bat was not manufactured into cigars — ^not 
a solitary instance appearing in all these in- 
ventories of a cigar forming any part of the 
losses sustained. 

The people of those times were respectably 
clad. Their store of clothi ug was abundant, 
many of the fabrics used were elegant, and 
the fashion of their dress was frequently very 
stately. Pantaloons were not yet in vogue, 
but instead there were breeches of leather, 
backskin, worsted^ homespun, stockinet, 
black and brown broadcloth, plush, and 
velvet for winter ; and for summer of lin- 
en, cotton, nankeen, white dimity, and drill- 
ing. Dress-coats, snrtouts, and great-coats 
were made of bear-skin, buckskin, home- 
spun, denim, wilton, broadcloth, velvet, and 
sagathy (a kind of serge); and cloaks of 
camlet, broadcloth, and kersey. Their vests 
were of linen, twilled cotton, diaper, white 
dimity, serge, broadcloth, and velvet ; their 
gloves of leather and yam ; their hats of 
felt, castor, and velvet ; their shirts of linen. 



cotton, homespun, and tow ; Iheir stockings 
of woolen, cotton, and linen. For boots and 
shoes almost every householder had in his 
house whole dressed calf-skins and sides of 
sole and other leather. Such were the mate- 
rials of which the garments of the men of 
** Seventy-six" were made ; and they bespeak 
comfort in every case, and dignified respect- 
ability in most. 

The apparel of the ladies was still more 
varied, and exhibits their characteristic love 
of gay colors and delicate fabrics. The as- 
sortment presented in these old inventories 
is fairly bewildering. Judging by them, the 
ladies of those days must all have consider- 
ed caps and aprons indispensable to their 
toilets, the humblest among them having 
been the possessors of an indefinite number 
of each, the former having been made for 
the most part of cambric, taffeta, milliuet, 
gauze, and linen, and the latter of lawn, 
holland-linen, taffeta, muslin, millinet, down 
through the gamut to check, homespun, and 
tow. Their hats, bonnets, and hoods were 
of beaver, satin, and bright-colored silks and 
velvets ; their cloaks of worsted, broadcloth, 
camlet, gay-colored silks, white and black 
satin, purple and black and blue velvet, and 
especially of brilliant scarlet flannel or cloth. 
Their dresses were formed of an endless va- 
riety of materials. The common short gown, 
which seems to have been generally affected 
when they were not in full toilet, was of 
kersey, holland-linen, worsted, wilton, cal- 
amanco (a stuff resembling prunella), check, 
homespun, and linsey-woolsey. Their long 
gowns were of check, striped cotton, worst- 
ed, striped homespun, calico, " bonghten" cal- 
ico, muslin, chintz, outside chintz lined with 
calico, white holland, blue and striped hol- 
land, black and blue dnrant (the fabric 
known as ^* everlasting"), groset, bombazine, 
blue and black russel (a species of linsey- 
woolsey), moreen, poplin, French tabby, vel- 
vet, and of lutesMng, white, crimson, and 
other colored silks and satins. For the hands 
they wore gloves of thread, knit stufis, silk, 
and leather; their stockings were of thread, 
cotton, musUn, yam, linen, worsted, and silk ; 
and their shoes were of cloth, pronella, cala- 
manco, leather, and silk. Shawls were of 
cloth, cashmere, and taffeta ; handkerchiefs 
andlkerohiefs abounded in their wardrobes, 
and were of linen, cambric, taffeta, muslin, 
gauze, and Barcelona and other thin silks. 
Of shifts and petticoats their supply was 
nearly inexhaustible, some ladies recounting 
the loss of twelve, fifteen, and twenty of 
each, the former having been oonstracted of 
homespun and muslin, but chiefly of fine 
five and six hundred linen, and the latter of 
linsey, tow, flannel, kersey, dimity, bomba- 
zine, and calamanco. 

Equally abundant, various, and servicea- 
ble were thd articles of household wear of 
onr Revolutionary ancestors. The bed and 
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all that appertained to it were the pride of 
the mistress of the house. It was almost 
iDTariably of sweet, soft, and downy feath- 
ers ; its sheets were of fine '' homespun,'' or 
" fire or six hundred linen ;" the bed-spreads 
were mainly of calico, chintz, and ^* blue-and- 
whito stuff;" the quilts of calico, calamanco, 
black and blue durant, " green and blue Per- 
sian," and lutestring ; the blankets and rugs 
of '' spotted woolen" and flannel ; and the 
towering posts at either comer of the bed 
were garnished with snowy curtains of dim- 
ity, or with warmer-colored ones of damask, 
calico, chintz, diaper, " blue-and- white stuff," 
'' homespun striped and wove with damask 
flowers," and silk. For table use they had 
napkins of linen and table-cloths of dia- 
per, " diaper-wove hnckaback," kersey, and 
<< damask plain and flowered." 

The household goods and furniture of 
those simple times were in strong contrast 
with those now in use. China was as rare 
as gold, and as highly prized, most commonly 
three china cups and saucers comprising the 
entire outfit of a respectable family, though 
the number rose sometimes to six, but seldom 
to a dozen. Cups and saucers and bowls 
were usually of delf or "queen's -ware." 
Plates were equally seldom of china, but, to- 



gether with seiT- 
ers, dishes, platten, 
spoons, tea and oof- 
fee pots, and tank- 
ards, were of pew- 
ter, brilliantly pol- 
ished, and riTaling 
the richest silver in 
lustre. Pewter and 
copper were the or- 
namental, and iron, 
then as now, waa 
the serviceable met- 
al. Of the two for- 
mer were made ba- 
sins, ewersy mugs, 
porringers, ladles, 
and tea and coffee 
kettles. There was 
little glass - ware 
in use, and the 
few "jelly-glasses," 
" half-pint and giU 
glasses," salt-cellars, 
punch goblets, and 
tumblers of glass 
which are enumer- 
ated were consider- 
ed unusual elegan- 
cies. Clocks and 
looking-glasses em- 
bellished the houses 
of ^ the wealthy and 
genteel, and the size 
of the latter corre- 
sponded with the 
degree of its own- 
er's social standing. Stoves were not in 
general use, and coal was unknown except 
for blacksmithing purposes; wood, charcoal, 
and turf were the only fuel. Wood was J ust 
beginning to be burned in "franklins," bnt 
generally was used in fire-places, which 
were provided with dogs and andirons, and 
in kitchens were huge caverns, garnished 
with a forest of chains, pot-hooks, and tram- 
mels, swinging on iron cranes or " smoke- 
jacks" over fires that were fed by great logs 
from four to six feet in length. 

The articles of furniture in the ante-Rev- 
olutionary households were not numerous. 
Mahogany was the most costly and aristo- 
cratic material ; and of it were made their 
choice chairs, straight and high backed, 
bedsteads, chests, drawers, stands, tables, 
and buffets. Few families were without a 
" dresser" and a " comer cupboard," and tlie 
wealthier ones adomed their houses ijrith the 
stately " Dutch cupboard," made of costly 
wood, often imported from abroad, and al- 
most capacious enoagh for a town-meeting. 
The ordinary fumiture of the houses was 
usually made of bilsted, gum, pine, walnut, 
cherry, or red cedar. This last was the fa- 
vorite, and was applied to every possible 
use— for pails, tubs, piggins, lye-casks, ta- 
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bles, stands, cnpboards, slawbanks/ churns; 
and, because of its fragrant odor, as well as 
from the belief that it was never infested 
with vermin, was especially appropriated 
to bnreans, clothes-presses, and linen chests. 
If few families were without a cupboard, as 
few were withont the large and small wheel 
for spinning wool, linen, cotton, and home- 
spun, together with the loom for weaving 
cloth for the various needs of the household. 
These are rarely absent from any extended 
inventory. 

The men and women of the Revolution 
had few books, but what they had they val- 
ued highly, and mastered thoroughly. Out 
of the six or seven hundred persons whose 
losses are inventoried in the old volume from 
which the above facts have been drawn, only 
forty-three presented any claims for books 
that were pillaged or destroyed. This may 
be due in part to the fact that the British 
and Hessian marauders attached slight value, 
to books, especially the kind which formed 
the literary treasures of our ancestors, or 
that they found them too cumbersome to 
carry oif. The most probable reason, how- 
ever, was that books were as rare as rubies, 
and were possessed by a few only. Wher- 
ever there were collections of books, a Bible 
or a psalm-book was almost invariably found 
in the number, and, indeed, frequently con- 
stituted the entire library. As a matter of 
literary curiosity, the titles of all the books 
mentioned in the old inventory are here 



* A "Blawbank** or "Blabank" was an ludiapenBa- 
ble article to every honsekeeper In olden times. The 
name is derived from the Dutch sloap banck^ or sleep- 
ing bench. It was sometl mes constructed in the shape 
of a cupboard, with closing doors, and contained a 
bed. More commonly it was a box holding the bed- 
ding, and was attached to the wall by strap hinges. 
By day, to economize room, it was folded up against 
the wall, and at night was let down to the floor to 
senre as a bed. Occasionally it took the shape of a 
beach or sofa to sit on during the day, opening by 
liinges to form a bed at night 



given as recorded, verhatimy the quotation 
marks indicating the library of each separate 
owner : ♦' One Bound Book of John Milton's 
Works ;" " Two Bibles and 10 other Books ;" 
" One Bible, 1 hymn-book, and some other 
books ;" " 1 Small new Bible, 1 Psalm Book ;" 
" The Whole Volumes of the Spectator, Bar- 
ket on the New Testament ;" "2 Bibles and 
1 new Dictionary;" "1 Small Bible;" "1 
Bible and some other Books;" ''1 Book 
bound with Silver and Silver Clasps and a 
Silver Chain ;" " 1 Bible, 2 Sermon books, 1 
large;" **2 Coiiiou bibles, 1 Testament, 1 
psalm book ;" *^ 2 Books — Salman's Gazetteer 
and Harry ;" " 1 Bible and Sermon Book ;" 
** A number of Law and other books value 
of £40 ;" " Several fine books ;" « 1 Common 
Bible ;" "1 SmaU Bible, 1 psalm book, and 
3 other books ;" " 3 bibles, 1 large dutch, y« 
other English ;" " 1 Large note-book, 1 Tes- 
tament, and 1 Spelling Book ;" **2 Volumes 
of Laws Bound ;" " 1 dutch Bible Silver 
Mounted ;" ** 1 large chest of Valuable Books 
of difierent kinds ;" ** 1 large new Bible ;" 
" 1 new Bible ;" " Several Valuable books ;" 
** 1 Book call* the London Art ;" ** 1 Case of 
Books worth £60 ;"•<' 1 Bible, 2 Small Booka,*" 
" 1 Very Elegant Bible 4»« ;" " 1 Large Bi- 
ble;" '* Considerable part of my Library 
which contained upwards of 150 Volumes r 
"1 SmaU Bible;" "Phillipses Dictionary, 
Harris Do. in 2 Vols., 1 Bound Book of New 
Jeraey Laws;" "1 Bible;" "1 Bible, 1 Tea- 
tament and Spelling Book ;" " 2 dutch books, 
1 dav^* psalms y* other a prayer ;" " 1 Solait, 
1 Small bible, 1 book y* y' mans Com", 1 
Psalter and Psalm book ;" <' 2 English Bibles, 
5 Testaments and 1 Psalm Book, a large 
quantity of other books ;" " 1 Psalm book 
with Silver hooks and clasps;" ''1 large 
Dutch Bible, 1 Testament Silver Bound, Har- 
ris's Travels, Builder's Dlctionx 2 Vols. ;" " A 
parcel of dutch and English Books;" '*5 
maps of 4 Quarters of World and Globe ;" 
"1 Bible." 
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The precious metals, and articles for orna- 
ment or ase made of them, were as scarce 
as books. Silver tea-spoons were very rare, 
and our " Record" shows that not more than 
three or six were possessed by substantial 
farmers or mechanics, and very commonly 
they could boast of one only. Silver table- 
spoons were yet rarer; it was seldom that 
even the wealthy owned them or any other 
household article of that precious metal. 
Occasionally, however, we find families who 
counted among their valuables such heir- 
looms as a huge ** Tankard,'' or a ** Quart 
Bowl," or a " Pint Mug," or salt-cellars of 
silver. In one instance a ''Silver Salver 
weighing 5d^ ounces" is mentioned, and a 
^' dozen Silver-handled knives and forks." 
Silver knee-buckles, shoe-buckles, and stock- 
buckles were largely worn by our ancestors 
when arrayed in their best breeches of broad- 
cloth, plush, nankeen, or velvet ; as also sil- 
ver vest and breeches buttons. Sleeve-but- 
tons of gold and silver adorned their shirts, 
and often had lockets attached containing 
relics or miniatures. Watches and snuff- 
boxes of gold or silver formed an essential 
part of every well-bred gentleman's outfit, 
and the ladies wore finger and ear rings of 
gold, chains of gold with pendent trinkets 
and lockets, and in some cases necklaces, 
solitaires, stars, and other ornaments of gar- 
net and gold, or gold and brilliants. But 
beyond the ownership of a plain gold ring 
these were rare and exceptional cases. 

The modes of locomotion were widely dif- 
ferent in those days fir 



we are familiar. There were no turnpikes 
nor macadamized roads or railwa3rs. The 
travel was tedious, and the country roads 
were few and rugged. Journeys were most- 
ly undertaken on horseback, and it was thus 
the men and women went to church, to 
mill, to market, and to town. Side-saddles 
and riding coats and habits for women were, 
therefore, in universal use. The vehicles, 
outside of the lumbering heavy wagon, were 
riding-chairs, chaises, and gigs, the bodies 
sunk down between high wheels and swung 
on wooden springs which were a prolonga- 
tion of the shafts or thills. In the winter 
sleds were used as now ; and besides these 
nearly every one had his pleasure sleigh for 
family use. It must have been a pictur- 
esque sight to see these when laden with la- 
dies clad in their many-colored silks, satins, 
and velvets ; and especially pleasant must 
have been the contrast of their brilliant 
scarlet cloaks and hoods with the snow- 
white mantle which covered the earth. 

The men of "Seventy-six" studied brevity. 
This is apparent in all their manuscript writ- 
ings, not so much perhaps in the expression 
of their ideas as in their use of words. Their 
abbreviations were numerous, and perplex- 
ing fix>m their peculiarity, and some of them 
require almost as much patience for their 
interpretation as a cuneiform inscription. 
These were not confined to particular or 
much-used technical words or terminals, but 
were applied indiscriminately. " The" was 
abbreviated to " y«," " your" to " y%" " that" 
to "yS" "companion" to "comp%" "hundred" 
to " hn^" " young" to " y«," " Fitz" to " F"," 
and so on indefinitely. When two conso- 
nants came together one was often dropped, 
and a circumflex was used to denote the 
elision. Thus " wagon," according to the es- 
tablished usage of those days, was correct- 
ly spelled with two g's, and when spelled 
with one only the writer signified that he 
knew better by placing a circumflex over 
it. So also with such words as " common," 
" trammel," " cellar," " pillow," " committee,'* 
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etc, one of the doublets wae often dropped, 
and its absence denoted by the oircnmdez. 
The use of capitals was also very peonliar, 
and yet systematic in its peonliarity. The 
most significant or emphatic words, such as 
a writer of that day describes as ** the more 
eminent Words in a Sentence/' were almost 
invariably capitalized, as also were all such 
as derived a certain gravity or solemnity 
from their legal, religious, moral, or other 
associations, and " Names of Arts, Sciences, 
and Trades.^ In this, however, they follow- 
ed a usage which had long prevailed among 
good writers in the mother country, and 
which continued here some years aiter it 
had become obsolete there. As an illustra- 
tion of their style, I am tempted to note 
some very odd collocations which occur in 
these old inventories, in which the most in- 
congruous things are jumbled into strange 
companionship. They will provoke a smile 
by their quaint simplicity. For instance, 
among the entries are such as these : ** Two 
fine white shirts and a pepper mill," ** fifteen 
pounds of butter and pot and six shifts,'' 
^ one piUow case with seven pounds of sug- 
ar," ** one silk camlet vest and two pewter 
plates," " twenty four pounds of cheese and 
one pair of common gloves," ** one large hog 
and one good tea-kettle," ** one tankard and 
one pair of new sheets," ''one large Bible and 
one new silk bonnet," " one pair of striped 
trowsers and one pewter teapot," *'one look- 
ing-glass, one Bible, one handsaw, and twen- 
ty five fowls," ''one heifer three years old 
and two new shirts," "one cradle and a large 
bake trough," *' one good bedstead and six- 
teen bushels of turnips," "one new fine shirt 
and one sheep," " one tea-kettle and grind- 
stone," "sett of Chancy and good Bible," 
" one English Bible and one smoothing iron," 
" one musket and one mare seven years old," 
" one yearling calf and one iron pot," " one 
psalm book and two bushels hard salt." 

It is impossible to make a cursory exam- 
ination of these inventories without being 
in^pressed by the great number of guns that 
were in the possession of the men of that 
day. The great abundance of deer, bears, 
foxes, wolves, and other wild animals does 
not entirely account for this. In New Jer- 
sey their universal distribution was laigely 
due to the poliisy of the original " proprie- 
tors" to whom the colony was granted, and 
who made the ownership of a musket and 
suitable anmiunition one of the conditions 
of their patents of land to settlers. In or- 
der that the " planting of the province may 
be more speedily promoted," they stipulated 
to grant land on the following terms : " Unto 
all persons who had already adventured to 
the province, or who shall transport them- 
selves or servants before January 1, 1665, to 
every Freeman who shall go with the first 



QovemoT armed with a good Musket, 

bore twelve bullets to the pound, with ten 
pounds of Powder and 20 pounds of Bullets, 

with Bandeliers and Match convenient 

150 acres ; and for every able servant that 
he shall carry with him, armed and provided 
as aforesaid, 150 acres." The same stipula- 
tions were extended to those who should go 
in two successive years thereafter ; and l£e 
policy was kept up by the proprietors to a 
much later date. Whatever was the cause 
of the general supply which existed in 1776, 
it was most fortunate for our ancestors and 
their cause, since all the soldiers in the Rev- 
olutionary armies were required to furnish 
themselves with arms — the resolution of the 
Continental Congress being, " that each of 
the privates be idlowed, instead of a boun- 
ty, one felt hat, a pair of yam stocking^ and 
a pair of shoes : the men to find their own 
amis." 

The study of our ancestors of the Bev- 
olutionary period which these old invento- 
ries have invited has been a brief but tol- 
erably close one, and the glimpses of their 
social condition which we have been enabled 
to steal have been minute. We have crossed 
their thresholds and inspected the interiors 
of their households — their parlors, kitchens, 
cellars, and wardrobes. We have passed 
in review their comforts, their few elegan- 
cies and luxuries, and have been made fa- 
miliar with the simple things that made up 
the sum of their common necessities. Their 
food, raiment, and furniture have been ex- 
hibited to us, and have afforded suggestive 
glimpses of their manners, customs, and pe- 
culiarities. We have been witnesses of 
their prevalent thrift and substantial well- 
being at the opening of the war, and of the 
privations they endured and the indignity 
and outrage to which they were subjected 
when the British soldiery occupied their 
farms, villages, and towns, and burned or de- 
vastated their crops and dwellings. Their 
patient endurance, their zealous patriotism, 
their unconquerable devotion, their thrift, 
frugality, simplicity, rectitude, and fortitude, 
have arrested our attention and extorted 
our admiration. And the result has been 
to lift these men to a higher leveL In all 
the qualities which contribute to genuine 
manhood and to enduring national charac- 
ter they were rich beyond any precedent; 
and they remain at this day the best models 
£or our imitation in those solid and unobtru- 
sive virtues which make a people vigorous 
and great. Their entire record may bo 
scanned with reverential pride by those who 
are the inheritors of the liberty for which 
they toiled. May their memory remain green 
and their example influential among us as 
long as freedom is worth privations, sacri- 
fices, suffering, wounds, and death ! 
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MY MOTHER AND L 

a l,obe«5&tor5 tor 6r(cls. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX. GENTLEBIAN." 

My heart felt like to buret. Bat tbe self- 
control which she had tried vainly to teach 
me, nntil Qod taught me in a different way, 
stood me in good otead now. Hiding behiud 
the door, I socceeded in keeping myaelf pei^ 
fectly quiet. 

By-and-by she called feebly for " some wa- 
ter to drink/' but getting no answer, turned 
over again with a patient sigh. 

What shonld I do f wake the noTBe, or go 
to my mother myself-^I who had been m 
cruelly shut out from herf But what if, as 
they said, I did her harm? I had had no 
experience whatever of sickness or sick-nurs- 
ing. Suppose at the mere sight of me she 
should get startled, excited f And then I 
remembered, almost with relief, that the 
could not see me. The small -pox had, as 
often happens, for the time being made her 
totally blind. 

She called again upon the stupid, sleep- 
ing nurse—well, poor woman, she had not 
been to bed for eight nights ! — and called in 
vain. Then I determined to risk it. Step- 
ping stealthily forward, I came beside tbe 
bed, and looked at my darling mother. Oh, 
what a sight t 

Once I heard a poor lady say, threatened 
with heart-complaint, " Thank God, it is a 
clean disease to die of!'' and the horror of 
so many of those illnesses which we have to 
fight with and suffer from is that they are 
just the contrary — so terribly painful both 
to the sick and those about them. Small- 
pox is one of these. 

My mother had it in a comparatively mild 
form ; that is, the eruption had not extended 
beyond the face and head. Yet there she 
lay — she, once so sweet and pure that kissing 
her was, I sometimes said, like kissing a 
bunch of violets — one mass of unpleasant- 
ness, soreness, and pain. 

Wearily she moved her head from side to 
side, evidently not knowing where to lay it 
for ease, talking to herself between whiles 
in a helpless, patient way, ''Oh, the long, 
long night! — Oh, I wish it was morning!— 
Nurse ! nurse ! Isn't there any body to give 
me a drink of water t" 

Then I hesitated no more. Ignorant as I 
was, and half stupid with misery besides, I 
managed to lift her up in the bed, and hold 
the glass to her lips with a perfectly steady 
hand, afterward ro-arranging her pillows, 
and making her, she said, *' so comfortable." 
This I did not once, but several times. Yet 
she never found me out. She said, " Thank 
you, nurse," and seemed a little sarprised at 
not being answered ; but that was all. Sick- 
ness was too heavy upon her to take much 



CHAPTER Xni. 
"QLEEPING for sorrow." Some people 

O know what that is, especially when 
they are young ; they know, also, how ter- 
rible is the waking. 

About midnight I had thrown myself on 
the bed in my clothes. Just before dawn a 
twittering swallow outside woke me, shiv- 
ering with cold, wondering where I was, and 
why I was still dressed. Then the whole 
truth poured upon me like a flood. 

After a while I gathered strength and 
confidence enough to get up and listen. All 
was quiet in the next room, dead quiet. 
Even the faint, slow stirring of the fire, the 
last sound I had caught before falling asleep, 
had ceased. Who was there? What was 
happening f I opened my door noiselessly 
— the other door stood fgar, so that I could 
look in. Every thing was half dark; the 
fire had dropped into red embers ; the nurse 
sat beside it, asleep in her chair. The bed 
I could not see, but I heard from it faint 
breathing, and now and then a slight moan. 

Oh, my mother! my mother! 

She was saying her prayers — all alone, in 
the middle of the night, with not a creature 
to love her or comfort her ; sick, dying per- 
haps — dying without one sight of me. She 
was saying to herself the words which, she 
once told me, had been her consolation her 
whole life through — "Our Father," and 
" Thy will be done." 
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notice of any thing. And then the nara- 
ing she had had was mere mechanical doing 
of what was necessary, not caressingly, not 
what a daughter's woold have heen. Poor 
darling I as she lay hack again in her pa- 
tient darkness, not seeming even to expect 
any thing — not one soothing word or tonch 
— ^her poor hands folded themselves in the 
same meek resignation. 

" Pray go to your hed, nurse. I will try 
to go to sleep again." 

I kept silence. It was for her sake, and I 
did it ; but it was one of the hardest things 
I ever had to do in all my life. Until mom- 
iug I sat beside my mother, she utterly un- 
oouscions of my presence, and I thinking of 
nothing and nobody but her. 

Yes; it was so. The sight of her poor 
fiice blotted out entirely every other face- 
even his. This was the real life — the dream- 
life was gone. As I sat there, quite quiet 
now, not even crying silently, as at first I 
had done, all I said to myself was that vow 
which another girl made, not to her own 
mother, only her mother-in-law, *' God do so 
to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me." 

I think I could have restrained myself, and 
managed so cleverly that for hours my moth- 
er might never have found me out, had not 
Mrs. Golding suddenly entered the room with 
a flash of daylight, waking up the nurse, and 
coming face to face with me as I sat keep* 
ing watch in her stead. 

" Bless my soul ! you here t Go away di- 
recUy." 

I said in a whisper, but with a resolution 
she could not mistake, ** I shall not go away. 
I have been here half the night. No one 
shall nurse my mother but me." 

Sick people often take things much more 
quietly than we expect. All things come 
alike to them ; they are surprised at noth- 
ing. My mother only said — 

^* Mrs. Goldiug, who is it that you want to 
send away f Who says she has been sitting 
with me half the night 1 Was it my child f ' 

** Yes, mother darling, and you'll let me 
stay f ni be such a good nurse— and, Pll 
never go to sleep at all." 

She laughed, a little, low, contented laugh, 
and put out her hand ; then suddenly seem- 
ed to recollect herself, and drew it back. 

** You ought not to have come — I told you 
not to come." 

** It is too late now, for I have been here, 
as I said, half the night ; and didn't I make 
you comfortable t" 

"Oh, so comfortable! Oh, how glad I 
am to have my child !" 

This was all she said, or I. People do not 
talk much under such circumstances. Even 
Mra. Goldiug forbore to blame or scold, but 
stood with the tea-cup in her hand until a 
large tear dropped into it. Then she gave 
it up to me, and disappeared. 



The nurse followed her, a little vexed per- 
haps ; but they both recovered themselves in 
time, and allowed me to take my place be- 
side my mother without much opposition. 
Truly I was, as they said, " a young, igno- 
rant, helpless thing," but they saw I tried 
to do my best, and it was my right to 
do it. 

So I did it, making a few mistakes, no 
doubt, out of utter inexperience ; but out 
of carelessness, never. My whole mind was 
set upon one thing — how I could best take 
care of my mother. Of those words which, 
when uttered, had shot through me with 
such a sense of Joy, "Take care of yourself," 
I never once thought again, or of him who 
had said them. For the first time in my 
life I learned the utter absorption of a sick- 
room — how every thing seeme to centre 
within its four narrow walls, and every thing 
in the world without seems to fade away and 
grow dim in the distance. No fear of my 
forgetting my mother now. 

It was very paiufiil sick-nursing, the most 
painful, I think, I ever knew, and I have 
known much in my lifetime. The mere 
physical occupation of it put out every oth- 
er thought, leaving no single minute for ei- 
ther hopes or fears. To keep stolidly on, 
doing every thing that could be done, day 
by day, and hour by hour — that was all. 
As for dread of infection, or anxiety as to 
what would happen next, to her or to me, I 
do not remember even thinking of these 
things. Except that it was just her and 
me, my mother and I, as heretofore, shut up 
together in that one room, with the eye of 
Grod looking upon us — we uncertain what 
it would be His will to do, whether, in any 
way, either by taking her and leaving me, 
or healing her and smiting me — I deserved 
it ! oh, how intensely I sometimes felt that 
I deserved it ! — ^He would part mother and 
child. 

He did it not. She slowly recovered, and 
by one of those mysterious chances which 
now and then occur with small-pox, I, though 
running every danger of it, never took the 
disease. They all watched me — I could see 
how they watched me, with a kiud of anx- 
ious pity that I never felt for myself; but 
day after day went by, and still I kept per- 
fectly well, able for all that I had to do, 
never once breaking down either in body or 
mind. My mother sometimes followed me 
about the room with a tender content in her 
eyes. 

" I used to wonder what sort of woman my 
child would grow up — now I know." 

We had " turned the tables," she and I ; 
she was weak, I strong. Naturally, illness 
made her a little restless and querulous ; I 
was always calm. In fact, as I told her, 
laughing, once, she was the baby, and I the 
old woman. Yes; that was the greatest 
change in me — I began to feel so very old. 
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That did not matter: Heayeii had pre- 
served my mother, and me too, though I had 
taken my life in my hand to save or lose. 
It was saved. I was kept to fight on and 
labor on all these years, and at last, I sup- 
pose, to be laid in my coffin with the same 
face which, even to this day, those who love 
me are pleased to call beautiful. 

But my mother's face was changed ; though 
she recovered, and when she reaUy began to 
mend, more rapidly than any one expected, 
still the disease left its mark upon her soft 
cheeks, her pretty neck and throat, ronnd 
which, when I was quite a big girl, my sleepy 
hand loved to creep in babyish fashion. The 
expression of her dear face could not alter, 
but her complexion, once fresh as a child's, 
totally faded. When I left her— that day 
she stood at the door, and watched the car- 
riage drive away — she had still looked 



young ; when she rose up from her sick-bed, 
she was almost an elderly woman. 

Still, this also did not matter. People do 
not love their mothers as knights their ladye- 
loves, or husbands their wives, for the sake 
of their youth and beauty : though I have 
known of chivalric devotion to a very plaio 
woman, and tender love to a wife both fee- 
ble and old. When I got my mother once 
more down stairs, and had her in my armB 
safe and sound, warm and alive, I think do 
lover ever wept over his mistress more pas- 
sionate, more joyful tears. Her poor faded 
face counted for nothing. Only to think, as 
I say, that she was safe and alive ! — that I 
had fought for her with Death, and beaten 
him — that is, God had given me the victory. 
For I was so young still, so full of life : I 
could not accept death, as we afterwanl leam 
to do, as coming also from Gk>d's hand. The 
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first day that my mother came down stain, I 
saDg my jubilate all over the house; and ran 
aboat, half laughing, half crying like a child. 
Only for one day. Then began the weary 
time of convalescence, sometimes better, 
sometimes worse — ^the reaction of the house- 
hold from the excitement of a dangerous ill- 
ness, which is always trying, and apt to leave 
folks rather cross. Besides, there were aU 
the purifications to begin at once, with us 
still in the house. Poor Mrs. Golding! she 
was very good, more especially when we 
considered she had lost through ns her 
summer lodgers ; for it was now June. Yet 
for them to come in was as impracticable as 
for my mother and me to turn out. 

'' We must make it up to her in some 
way," said my mother, with a sigh, beginning 
already to trouble herself with domestic and 
%iancial anxieties, until she saw that I would 
not allow it. I threatened her, if she still 
persisted in considering me a child, incapa- 
ble of managing any thing, that I would take 
the law into my own hands, and treat her 
like a captive princess; bound in silken 
chains, but firmly bound. At which she 
laughed and said I was '' growing clever,'' 
besides tyrannical. But I think when Mrs. 
Golding assured her I really had some sense, 
and was managing matters almost as well 
as she herself could, my mother was rather 
proud than otherwise. 

Other things she also, from the feebleness 
of illness, seemed to have let slip entirely. 
She scarcely made a single inquiry about my 
grandfather, or any of them in Bath. This 
was weU, since it might have hurt her to 
find out — ^as I accidentally did — that none 
of them had sent to inquire, not even to the 
garden gate. But perhaps, on every account, 
this was best. And yet I could not choose 
but think it rather strange. 

Gradually we passed out of the mysteri- 
ous unnatural haJf life of the sick-room into 
the full clear daylight of common existence. 
Then we found out what two changed creat- 
ures we were in many respects, but still, 
ever and always, my mother and I. 

We were sitting together in the parlor, 
that is, I was sitting, busy at work, and she 
lying idle, as was our way now. I had 
taken very much to my needle — the girl's 
dislike, the woman's consolation. The doc- 
tor had just been and said our invalid was 
much better— quite able to see any body, 
only people were afraid of infection still; 
and besides there was nobody to come. But 
he said half the village had inquired for us, 
and to one i>erson in particular he had had 
to give, or send, a bulletin every day. 

Only after the doctor had gone there dart- 
ed into my mind the possibility as to who 
that person was. To let go of one's friends 
is one thing, but to be forced to feel that 
they have let you go, in an unkind way, and 
that you can not think quite so well of them 
Vau XUX—Na »0.-17 



as you used to do, is another and a much 
harder trial. As I said my prayers that 
night, I added, earnestly, " Thank God !" — 
For what. He knew. 

But neither that day nor the next did I 
let my mind wander one minute from my 
darling mother, given back to me from the 
very jaws of the grave. Oh, what a girl 
can be to a mother — ^a grown-up girl who 
is gaining the sense and usefulness of wom- 
anhood! And oh, what a mother is to a 
daughter, who now learns fdlly to feel her 
value, and gives her all the devotion of a 
lover, and all the duty of a child! More 
especially if no duty is exacted. My mother 
and I never even mentioned the word. But 
I loved her — God knows how I loved her — 
even then and through it all. 

My needle-work done, I took to balancing 
our weekly accounts, which cost me as much 
trouble as if I had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and when they were done, began 
to tell my mother of a good suggestion of 
Mrs. Gelding's — that we should go to some 
sea-side lodging she ktiew of for a week or 
two, while she got the rooms cleaned and 
repapered; then we could come back and 
remain here the whole summer. 

" She does not want to part with us ; she 
has grown so fond of you, mother." 

** But she will want more rent, and how 
can we pay t" 

" I can pay !" said I, with pride. " I could 
not tell you till now, darling, but the doctor 
wants me to teach his children as soon as 
ever we are out of quarantine. He says, 
politely, such a good nurse will make a good 
governess, which does not follow. But FU 
try. Do you consent ?" 

She sighed. She too ndght have had oth- 
er dreams ; but they had passed away like 
mine. She accepted the fact that I must be 
a governess, after all. 

We 5dssed one another, and then, to pre- 
vent her dwelling on the subject, I began 
the innocent caressing nonsense which one 
gets into the habit of during sickness, when 
the patient's mind is too feeble, and the 
nurse's too full, to take in aught beyond the 
small interests close at hand. We were silly 
enough, no doubt, but happy — when I heard 
a step come up the garden, a step I knew. 

My first thought — I can not well tell what 
it was ; my second, that we were still an in- 
fected household. 

" Stop him !" cried I, starting up and run- 
ning to the door. ''Somebody must stop 
him. Mrs. Golding, tell that gentleman he 
is not to come in." 

" Why not f ' And I saw him stand there, 
with his kind, smiling face, ''Why not. 
Cousin Elmaf 

" Because it is not safe — we are in quar- 
antine still, you know." 

" Of course I know — that and every thing 
else. But I have taken all precautions. 
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Tour doctor and I are the best of firiends. 
He sent me here. Mrs. Picardy, may I come 
int" 

" Certainly," she answered, looking qnite 
pleased; so without more ado he entered. 
Though he took no notice, I perceived that 
he saw the change in her — saw it and was 
very sorry, both for her and me. Appropri- 
ating my chair, he sat down beside her and 
began talking to her, giving small attention 
to me, beyond a nod and smile. But that 
was enough ; it felt like windows opened 
and sunshine coming into a long-shut-np 
rpom. 

" General Picardy sends all sorts of kind 
messages to you. He left Bath almost di- 
rectly after your daughter went. He said 
he could not bear the dullness of the house. 
But I have kept him almost daily informed 
of you both." 

" Then we were not forsaken by you all,** 
said my mother, gently, by which I guessed 
she had thought more of the matter than I 
supposed. 

Cousin Conrad shook his head gayly. 
'^Elma, tell your mother she does not quite 
know us yet — not so well as you do." 

She looked up quickly, this dear mother 
of mine, first at him and then at me ; but 
there was nothing to see. In him, of course, 
nothing; in me — But I had learned to 
accept his kindness as he meant it, the 
frank familiar friendship which implied 
nothing more. I answered Cousin Conrad 
as I would have answered any other friend 
whom I warmly liked and respected, and in 
whom I entirely believed. 

Then I took my sewing again, and left 
him to his chat with my mother, which she 
evidently enjoyed. He had come to see her 
so often while I was in Bath that they were 
better friends than I knew. My only won- 
der was that all this long time she had nev- 
er praised him — scarcely spoken of him to 
me at all. 

He took tea with us, and we were very 
happy in his company ; so happy that I al- 
most forgot to be afraid for him. At last 
I thankfully heard him tell my mother that 
he had had small-pox very severely as a boy, 
and since then had gone in the way of it 
many times with perfect impunity. 

** Not that I should ever run useless risks 
—one's self is not the only person to think 
of; and before I go home I mean to change 
my clothes and do a deal of fumigation. 
You need not have the slightest uneasiness 
about me, Mrs. Picardy. I may come again t" 

" We shall be very happy to see you." 

There was a little stifi&iess in my mother's 
manner, but she looked at him as if she 
liked him. I knew her face so welL 

** Not that I shall burden you with many 
visits, as I am still going to India, though 
not Just yet. Would you like to hear how 
things are settled?" 



Without any apologies, but telling us as 
naturally as if we belonged to him, he ex- 
plained that the hill-station to which he 
had been ordered was so healthy that the 
doctor said he would be as well there as in 
England, perhaps better. Two or three 
years might re-establish has strength en- 
tirely. 

<'And I should be thankful for that 
Though when I first came home I did not 
much care. At five - and - twenty even, I 
thought my life was done." 

" Mine is not, even at seven-and-forty," 
said my mother, smiling. 

"But then you have your child." 

" Ay, I have my child." 

My mother looked at me — such a look ! 
As I knelt beside her sofa, laughing, yet 
within an inch of crying, Cousin Conrad 
leaned over us and touched my hand, f 
felt all the blood rush into my face, and my 
mother saw it. 

He staid but a minute or two longer ; I 
let him out at the gate, and listened to the 
clatter of his horse's hoo& up the village, 
then came back into the parlor at once. 

My mother lay quite still, looking straight 
before her. In her eyes was a curious ex- 
pression — not exactly sad, but pensive, as if 
her mind had wandered far away, and a let- 
ter which Cousin Conrad had just given her, 
saying it was from the General, and he hoped 
would please her as it had pleased the send- 
er, lay untouched on her lap. 

" Shall I open it f" said I, glad to aay and 
do something. 

It was a very kind letter, signed by him 
with his feeble, shaky signature, though the 
body of it was in another handwriting, one 
which we both recognised. And it incloeed 
a hundred-pound note, begging our accept- 
ance of the " trifle," to defray the expenses 
of her illness " until I can make permanent 
provision for my daughter-in-law and her 
child." 

" Your child, yon see, mother. He puts us 
both together, he does not want to take me 
frt>m you now ; and if he did« ever so much, 
I would not go. I will never leave you 
again — never, darling mother!" 

She smiled, but not a word said she — ^not 
a single word. 

I had expected she would say something 
of our visitor and his visit, but she did not, 
until just as we were going to bed, when she 
asked me to give her my grandfather's let^ 
ter, as she would like to read it over again. 

" It is very kind of him ; but I suppose 
M%jor Picardy, who seems almost like a son 
to him, is at the root of it alL" 

"I suppose so." 

"He too is very kind. Indeed, I never 
met any man who seemed to me so thorough- 
ly good, so entirely unselfish, reliable, and 
true. No one could know him without lov- 
ing him." 
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She looked at me, a keen, steady, half- 
smiliDg, half-pensive look. From that mo- 
ment I wae quite certain that my mother 
had fonnd out alL 



CHAPTER XIV. 

All my life I have heen the recipient of 
countless love-stories, the confidante hoth of 
young men and maidens, and I always found 
the henefit of that sage proverb, '' Least said, 
soonest mended.'' On my side certainly, be- 
cause many a silly fancy is fanned into a 
misplaced love by talking it over with a 
foolish sympathizer; on theirs, because I 
have generally found that those who felt the 
most said the least. Happiness is sometimes 
loquacious; but to pain — and there is so 
much pain always mixed up in love afiairs 
— the safest and best panacea is silence. 

My mother and I were silent to one an- 
other, perfectly silent, though we must have 
read one another's hearts as clear as a book, 
day by day; still, neither spoke. What was 
there to speak about? He had never said 
a word to me that all the world might not 
hear, and I — I would not think of myself or 
of my future. Indeed, I seemed to have no 
future at all after the 18th of September, the 
day on which the ship was to sail from 
Southampton. 

Between now and then our life was full 
enough, even though outside it wae as quiet 
and lonely as before I went to Bath, except 
for one friend who came to see us now and 
then, like any ordinary £riend, to whom our 
interests were dear, as his to us. He came 
generally on a Sunday, being so occupied 
during the week, and he used to call us his 
"Sunday rest," saying that when he was 
abroad he would try to console himself for 
the loss of it by writing regularly " Domin- 
ical letters." 

He was very cheerfhl about his departure, 
and very certain as to his return, which he 
meant to be, at the latest, within four years. 

"Elma will then be one-and-twenty, and 
yon not quite a septuagenarian, Mrs. Picar- 
dy, and the General will be only seventy- 
five. As I told him the other day, when he 
bpoke of my being one day master at Broad- 
lands, it is likely to be a good many years 
yet before that time arrives." 

But he would be master there some time, 
as of course he and we both knew. Occa- 
sionally we all took a dip into the fckr-away 
future, planning what he was to do with his 
wealth and influence — schemes all for oth- 
erSy none for himself. Not a thought of lux- 
ury, or ease, or worldly position, only how he 
should best use all the good things that might 
fall to him so as to do the widest good. 

How proud I was of him, and am stiU ! 

My mother, I could see, enjoyed his society 



very much. She told me once there was in 
him a charm of manner that she had never 
seen in any man, except one. ** Only," she 
added, ** in nothing else does he at all resem- 
ble your father." 

Though she said this with a sigh, it was 
not a sigh of pain. She was in no wdy un- 
happy, I think— -quite the contrary— only a 
little meditative and grave, but that chiefly 
when we were alone. When Cousin Conrad 
came she received him warmly, and exerted 
herself to make all things as pleasant to him 
as possible ; the more so because sometimes 
I was hardly able to speak a word. 

What long still Sunday afternoons we used 
to spend, all three together, in our little par- 
lor! What twilight walks we had across 
the Tyning and over the fields! Cousin 
Conrad always gcve my mother his arm, and 
I followed after, watching the two, and no- 
ticing his exceeding tenderness over her; 
but I was not jealous of him — ^not at alL 

At first I could see she was a little nervous 
in his company, inclined to be irritable, and 
quick to mark any little peculiarities he 
had — and he had a few ; but she never crit- 
icised him, only watched him ; and gradual- 
ly I could perceive that she grew satisfied, 
and neither criticised nor watched him any 
more. 

I had leisure to observe and think over 
these two, because I dared not think for a 
moment of myself— how it would be with 
me when he ceased to come, when we missed 
him out of our life, and the seas rolled be- 
tween us, and his familiar presence was only 
a remembrance and a dream. Many a time 
when I could not sleep of nights — when all 
these things came upon me in such a tide 
that I could have wrung my hands and 
screamed, or got up and paced the room in 
the darkness, like a wild creature in its cage, 
only for fear of disturbing my mother — she 
would put out her hand and feel for me, 
" Child, are you wide awake still f ' and tal:e 
me silently into her arms. 

Her tenderness over me in those last weeks 
— those last days — ^I can not describe, but 
have never ceased to remember. She kept 
me constantly employed : in fact, I was nerv- 
ously eager after work, though I often left 
it half finished. But, whatever I did or left 
undone, she never blamed me. She treated 
me a little like a sick child, but without 
telling me I was ill. For I was ill — sick 
unto death at times with misery, with bit- 
ter, bitter humiliation — and then by fits un- 
utterably happy ; but of the happiness or 
the misery we neither of us spoke at alL 

Only once I remember her telling me, as 
if by accident, the history of a friend of 
hers, a girl no older than myself, who, when 
one day coming into a room, saw a face 
which she had never seen before, yet from 
that moment she loved it — cloved it in one 
way or other all her life. 
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" And he deserved her lore ; he was a no- 
ble and good man/' said my mother. 

" Did she marry him t" 

"No." 

We were silent a little, and then my moth- 
er continued, sewing busily as she spoke : 
" The world might say it was a rather sad 
story, but I do not. I never blamed her ; I 
scarcely even pitied her. Love comes to us, 
as all other things come, by the will of God ; 
but whether it does good or harm depends, 
also like other things apparently, upon our 
own will. There are such things as broken 
hearts and blighted lives, but these are gen- 
erally feeble hearts and selfish lives. The 
really noble, of men or women, are those who 
have strength to love, and strength also to 
endure." 

I said nothing, but I never foigot those 
healing words; and often, when most in- 
clined to despise myself, it was balm to my 
heart to know that, reading it, as I was quite 
sure she did, my mother did not despise me ; 
and so I made up my mind, as she had said, 
to " endure." 

What she must have endured for me and 
through me— often, alas t from me, for I was 
very irritable at times — ^no tongue can tell. 
Mothers only, I think, can understand how 
vicarious suffering is sometimes the sharpest 
of all. During those days I used to pity 
myself,* now, looking back upon them, I 
pity my mother. Yet I have no recollection 
of her ever changing from that sweet moth- 
erly calnttiess which was the only thing that 
soothed my pain. 

Her pain, the anguish of seeing herself no 
longer able to make the entire happiness of 
her child, of watching the power slip out 
of her hands, and for a while perhaps feel- 
ing, with unutterable bitterness, a vague 
dread that the love is slipping away too — 
of this I never once thought then ; I did aft- 
erward. 

Well, somehow or other, the time went by 
and brought us to the last week, the last 
day, which Cousin Conrad asked if he might 
spend with us, both because " we were the 
dearest friends he had," and because he had 
a somewhat important message to bring 
from my grand^ther, with whom he had 
been staying at Broadlands. 

"And a charming place it is," he wrote, 
" and a very well managed estate too, though 
it is in L^land." It was always a pet joke 
of his against my mother that she disliked 
every thing Irish, and distrusted him be- 
cause he was Just a little bit of an Irishman. 
She used to laugh, saying it was quite true 
he had all the Irish virtues, the warm, gen- 
erous heart, the gay spirits, the quick sym- 
pathy, the sweet courtesy which would al- 
ways rather say a kind thing than an un- 
kind one. As for his Irish faults, she de- 
clined to pass judgment upon them. Time 
would show. "Ah, yes," he would some- 



times answer gravely, "if Heaven grants 
me time." 

But these passing sadnesses of his I never 
noticed much ; the mere sight of him was 
enough to make any one glad ; and when he 
came, even though it was his last time of 
coming, and I knew it, the joy of seeing him 
after a week's absence was as great aa if he 
had been absent a year, and we had all 
three forgotten that he was ever to leave us 
again. 

He and my mother fell at once to talk- 
ing, discussing the proposition of which my 
grandfather had made him the bearer. This 
was that she and I should come at once to 
live at Broadlands, not, as I at first feared, 
in the characters of Miss Picardy and Miss 
Picardy's mother, but that she should take 
her position as his son's widow and the mis- 
tress of his house so long as the General 
lived. 

" That may be many years or few," said 
Cousin Conrad, " and after his death he prom- 
ises nothing ; but," with a smile, " I think 
you need not be afraid." 

And then he went on to explain that it 
was my grandfather's wish to spend half the 
year at Broadlands and the other half in 
Dublin or London, according as was conven- 
ient, especially with reference to me and the 
completion of my education, so as to fit me 
for whatever position in society I might be 
called upon to fill. 

" Not that she is ill educated, or unaccom- 
pUshed. We know what she is, do we not, 
Mrs. Picardy 1 Still her grandfather wish- 
es her to be quite perfect, doubtless with 
the idea that she shall one day be — ** He 
stopped. " I have no right to say any more, 
for I know nothing of the General's inten- 
tions. All I entreat is — accept his kindness. 
It will prove a blessing to himself and to you 
also. Elma rich will be a much more useful 
woman than Elma poor. This, whether she 
marries or not. If she should marry, and I 
hope she will one day — " 

Here my mother looked up sharply. There 
was in her face a slight shade of annoyance, 
even displeasure ; but it met his, so sad, so 
calm, so resolute, and passed away. She said 
nothing, only sighed. 

"Forgive my referring to this subject, 
Mrs. Picardy ; but it is one upon which the 
General feels very strongly ; indeed^he bade 
me speak of it, both to relieve your mind and 
your daughter's. There was once a gentle- 
man, a Sir Thomas Appleton — Elma may 
have told you about him." 

No. Elma had not. I felt I was expect- 
ed to speak ; so I said, with a strange com- 
posure, and yet not strange, for it seemed as 
if I were past feeling any thing now, " that 
I had not thought it worth while to trouble 
my mother with my trouble about Sir Thom- 
as Appleton." 

" Trouble is an odd word for a yoanglady 
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to use when a young man falls in love with 
her," said Consin Conrad, smiling ; " but she 
really was very miserable. She looked the 
pictnre of despair for days. Never mind I as 
Meroutio says, 'Men have died and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love.' Sir 
Thomas is not dead yet — not likely to die. 
And your grandfather bade me assure yon, 
£bna, that if half a dozen Sir Thomases 
should appear, he will not urge you to mar- 
ry one of them unless you choose.'' 

"That is right," said my mother, "and 
Elma was quite right too. If she does not 
love a man, she must never marry him, how- 
ever her fHends might wish it. She will 
not be unhappy even if she never marries at 
all. My dear child r 

"Yes, you say truly," answered Cousin 
Conrad, after a long pause, " and truly, also, 
you call her a * child.' Therefore, as I told 
the General, before she marries, or is even 
engaged, she ought to have plenty of oppor- 
tunity of seeing all kinds of men — good men 
— and of choosing deliberately, when she 
does choose, so that she may never regret it 
afterward. Sometimes in their twenties 
girls feel differently from what they do in 
their teens, and if after being bound they 
wake up and wish themselves free again^ — 
God forbid such a misfortune should happen 
to her." 

" It never will, I think," said my mother. 

" It never must," said Cousin Conrad, de- 
cisively. "We will guard against the re- 
motest chance of such a thing. She shaU 
be left quite free ; her mother will be con- 
stantly beside her ; she will have every op- 
portunity of choice; and when she does 
choose, among the many who are sure to 
love her, she wiU do it with her eyes open. 
Yon understand me, do you not — you at 
least t" added he, very earnestly. 

"I think I do." 

" And you forgive me f Bemember, I am 
going away." 

" I do remember. I am not likely ever to 
forget," replied my mother, visibly affected, 
and offering hun her hand. He clasped it 
warmly, and turned away, not saying another 
word. 

For me, I sat apart, thinking not much of 
what either of them said or did, though 
afterward I recalled it all : thinking, in- 
deed, very little about any thing beyond the 
one fact — that he was going away, that after 
this day I should see him no more for days 
and weeks and months and years. 

I sat apart, taking no share in the conver- 
sation, only watching him by stealth — him 
to whom I was nothing at all, and he noth- 
ing to me, except just my cousin Conrad. 
Yet then, ay, and at any time in my life, I 
could have died for him ! said not a word, 
but Just quietly died ! I sat, trying to lay 
up in my heart every trick of his manner, 
every line of his face, as a sort of memorial 



store-house to live upon during the dark fam- 
ine days that were coming. 

" Well, then, that business is settled," said 
he, with a sigh of relief. " You will go to 
Broadlands as soon as you can — perhaps 
even next week ;" and he proceeded to give 
minute directions for our journey, saying it 
would be a comfort to him to know that all 
was arranged as easily as possible, and he 
would think of us safe in my grandfather's 
beautifol home, while he was tossing on the 
Bay of Biscay. He could not hear of us for 
many months. There was no overland route 
to India then. 

" But I can wait. •! have learned to wait, 
and yet it sometimes seems a little hard, at 
thirty-six years old. But it is right, it is 
right," he added, half to himsell Years after 
how thankfrd I was to remember his words ! 

Then, rising, he suggested that we should 
sit talking no longer ; but all three go out 
together into the pleasant afternoon sun- 
shine and " eigoy ourselves." 

"Enjoy" seemed a strange word to use, 
and yet it was a true one. When friends 
are all at peace together, with entire trust 
and content in one another, there is no bit- 
terness even in the midst of parting pain. 
And such was his sweet nature, and the in- 
fluence it had upon those about him, that 
this fact was especially remarkable. I have 
now not a single recollection of that day 
which is not pleasant as well as dear. 

We spent part of it at a place where my 
mother and I had often talked of going, the 
abbey which we had started to see that aft- 
ernoon when the bleak wind made me re- 
solve to buy her a Paisley shawL As we 
again crossed the Tyning, I overheard her 
telling Cousin Conrad the whole story. 

" Just like her— just like Elma I" said he, 
turning round to look at me, and then told 
how, on his side, he remembered the Gener- 
al's calling him into his room to write a let- 
ter concerning the possible granddaughter 
which he thought he had found. 

" It is strange upon what small chances 
great things seem to hang. We go on and 
on, year after year, and nothing happens, 
and we think nothing ever will happen; 
and then suddenly turning a comer, we 
come upon our .destiny. Is it not so, Mrs. 
Picardyt" 

I do not remember what my mother an- 
swered, or if she answered at all. She was 
exceedingly kind, even tender to him ; but 
she was also exceedingly grave. 

Thus we wandered on till we reached the 
old abbey — a mere ruin, and little cared for 
by the owners of the house in whose grounds 
it stood. The refectory was used as a wood- 
shed, the chai>el as a stable, and above it, 
ascended by a broken stair, were two large 
rooms, still in good preservation, said to 
have been the monks' library and their dove- 
cot. 
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** Ton can still see the holes in the stone 
waUsy I am told, where the pigeons built 
their nests/' said my mother. ** Go np and 
look at them, if you like, you two ; I will 
rest here.** 

She sat down on a heap of hay, and we 
went on without her. Only once she called 
after us that the stair was dangerous, and 
he must take care of ** the child.'' 

'' Ah, yes V he said, with such a smile I It 
made me quite cheerful, and we began ex- 
amining every thing and discussing every 
thing quite after the old way. Then we 
rested a while, and stood looking out through 
the narrow slits of windows on to the pleas- 
ant country beyond. 

" What a comfortable life those old monks 
must have made for themselves I And how 
curious it must have been, as they sat poring 
over their manuscript-writing or illumina- 
ting in this veiy room, to hear close by the 
innocent little pigeons cooing in their nests ! 
I wonder if they ever thought that the poor 
little birds were, in some things, happier far 
than they." 

<'Howf' said I, and then instinctively 
guessed, and wished I had not said it. 

** Very jolly old fellows, though, they must 
have been, with a great idea of making them- 
selves comfortable. See, Elma, that must be 
the remains of their orchard — these gnarled 
apple-trees, so very old, yet trying to bear a 
few apples still; and there are their fish- 
ponds'—undoubtedly you always find fish- 
ponds near monasteries ; and look, what a 
splendid avenue of walnut-trees ! No doubt 
l^ey had all the good things of this life ; 
except one, the best thing of all — home ; a 
married home." 

It was only a word — ^but oh, the tone in 
which he said it I he who, he once told me, 
had never had a home in all his life. Did 
he regret it f Was he, as I always fancied 
when he looked sad — was he thinking of 
Agnes f Only Agnes t 

I was not clever, and I was very young ; 
but I believe, even then, if any one had want- 
ed it, I could have learned how to make a 
home, a real home, as only a loving woman 
can. Not a wealthy home, maybe, and one 
that might have had its faai proportion of 
cares and anxieties ; but I would have strug- 
gled through them aU. I would not have 
been afraid* of any thing. I would have 
fought with and conquered, please God, all 
remediable evils ; and those I could not con- 
quer I would have sat down and endured 
without complaining. No one need have 
been afraid that I had not strength enough 
to bear my own burden, perhaps the burden 
of two. Nay, it would have made me hap- 
pier. I never wished to have an easy life ; 
only a life with love in it — ^love and trust. 
Oh, how happy I could have been, however 
difficult my lot, if only I had had some one 
always beside me, some one whom I could 



at once look up to and take care of, cherish 
and adore t How we could have spent oar 
lives together, have passed through poverty 
if need be, and risen joyfully to prosperity, 
still together f have shared our prime and our 
decline, always together I Instead of this — 

No ! Silence, my heart ! What am I that 
I should fight against God f ItwasHlswilL 
With Him there are no such words as ''might 
have been." 

One thing I remember vividly — that aa we 
stood there, looking out, Cousin Conrad put 
his hand a moment lightly on my shoulder. 

** Keep as you are a minute. Sometimea 
as you stand thus, with your profile turned 
away, you look so very like her — so like Ag- 
nes — that I could fancy it was she herself 
come back again, young as ever, while I have 
grown quite old. Yes, compared with yon, 
Elma, I am quite old." 

I said nothing. If I had said any thing — 
if I could have told him that those we love 
to us never seem old, that, even had it been 
as he said, he with his gray hair was more 
to me, and would be down to the most help- 
less old age, than all the young men in the 
world f But how could I have said itf And 
if I had, it would have made no difierence. 
Years afterward I recalled his look — ^firm and 
sweet, never wavering in a purpose which 
he thought right. No ; nothing would have 
made any difierence. 

We staid a few minutes longer, and then 
came back, he helping me tenderly down the 
broken stairs, to my mother's side. She gave 
a start, and a sudden, eager, anxious look at 
us both ; but when Cousin Conrad said, in 
his usual voice, that it was time for us to go 
home, she looked down again and — sighed. 

We went home, rather silently now, and 
took a hasty tea, for he had to be back in 
Bath by a certain hour, and, besides, the 
mists were gathering, and my mother urged 
him to avoid the risk of a cold night ride. 

"We must say good-by at last, and per- 
haps it is best after all to say it quickly," I 
heard her tell him, in an under-tone. Her 
voice trembled, the tears stood in her eyes. 
For me, I never stirred or wept. I was as 
still as a stone. 

"You are right," answered he, rising. 
" Good-by, and God bless you. That is ail 
one needs to say." Taking her hand^ he 
kissed it. Then glancing at me, he adied 
her — my mother only — " May I f ' 

She bent her head in assent. Crossing 
the room, he came and kissed me, once on 
my forehead, and once — oh, thank God! just 
that once! — on my mouth. Where I keep 
it — that kiss of his — ^till I can give it back 
to him in Paradise. 

For in this world I never saw my cousin 
Conrad more. 

We had a very happy three years — my 
mother and I — as happy as we had ever 
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known. For after Coiuin Conrad's depart- 
ure we seemed to close up together — she and I 
— in one another's loving arms ; understand- 
ing one another thoroughly, though still, as 
ever, we did not speak one word about him 
that all the world might not have heard. 

Outwardly, our life was wholly free from 
care. We had as much of each other's so- 
ciety, or nearly as much, as we had ever had, 
with the cares of poverty entirely removed. 
My grandfather proved as good as his word, 
and all that Cousin Conrad had said of him 
he justified to the full. He received my 
moUier with cordial welcome, and treated 
her from first to last with unfailing respect 
and consideration. She had every luxury 
that I could desire for her, and she needed 
luxuries, for after her illness she was never 
her strong, active self again. But she was 
her dear self always — the sweetest, bright- 
est little mother in all the world. 

To the world itself, however, we were two 
very grand people — ^Mrs* and Miss Picardy 
of Broadlands. At which we often laughed 
between ourselves, knowing that we were iu 
reality exactly the same as in our shut-up 
poverty days — just " my mother and L" 

Cousin Conrad's letters were our great en- 
joyment. He never missed a single maiL 
Generally he wrote to her, with a little note 
inside for me, inquiring about my studies 
and amusements, and telling me of his own, 
though of himself personally he said very 
little. Whether he were well or ill, happy 
or miserable, we could guess only by indirect 
evidence. But one thing was clear enough 
— his intense longing to be at home. 

'* Not a day shall I wait," he said in a let- 
ter to my grandfather — <'not a single day 
after the term of absence I have prescribed 
to myself is ended." And my grandfather 
coughed, saying, mysteriously, " that Courad 
Always had his crotchets; he hoped this 
would be the last of them ; it was not so 
very long to look forward." 

Did I look forward t Had I any dreams 
of a possible future f I can not telL My 
life was so full and.busy — ^my mother seem- 
ed obstinately determined to keep it busy — 
that I had little time for dreams. 

She took me out into society, and I think 
both she and my grandfather enjoyed socie- 
ty's receiving me well. I believe I made 
what is called a " sensation" in both Dublin 
and London. I was even presented at 
court, and the young Queen said a kind 
word or two about me, in her Majesty's own 
pleasant way. Well, well, all that is gone 
by now ; but at the time I enjoyed it. It 
was good to be worth something — even to 
look at — and I liked to be liked very much, 
until some few did rather more than like me, 
and then I was sometimes very unhappy. 
But my grandfather kept his promise; he 
never urged upon me any ofier of marriage. 
And my mother too — my tender mother — 



asked me not a single question as to the why 
and the wherefore, though, one after anoth- 
er, I persistently refused them all. 

''When she is one-and-twenty, my dear, 
we may hope she will decide. By then she 
will have time to know her own mind. 
Conrad said so, and Conrad is always right." 

Thus said my grandfather to my mother, 
and they both smiled at one another : they 
were the best of friends now, and so they 
remained to the last. 

The last came sooner than any of us had 
thought — for Cousin Conrad's prophecies 
were not realized. When we had had only 
three years in which to make him happy — 
and I know we did make him happy — ^my 
dear grandfather died ; suddenly, painlessly, 
without even having had time to bid us 
good-by. It was a great shock, and wo 
mourned for him as if we had loved him all 
our lives. Ay, even though, to the great 
surprise of our affectionate friends — a large 
circle now — he left us only a small annuity 
— the rest of his fortune going, as the will 
proved he had always meant it to go, to 
Cousin Conrad. I was so glad ! 

Cousin Conrad was now obliged to come 
home. We had only one Una from him, when 
he got the sad news, begging my mother to 
remain mistress at Broadlands until he ar- 
rived there, and adding that, if it did not 
trouble us very much, he should be grateful 
could we manage to meet him at Southamp- 
ton, he being " rather an invalid." 

So we went. I need not say any thing 
about the journey. When it ended, my 
mother, just at the last minute, proposed 
that I should remain in the carriage, at the 
dock gates, while she went forwaSrd to the 
ship's side, where we could dimly perceive 
a crowd disembarking. 

They disembarked. I saw them land in 
happy groups, with equally happy friends 
to greet them, laughing and crying and kiss- 
ing one another. They all came home, safe 
and sound, all but one— my one. Deep m 
the Red Sea, where the busy ships sail over 
him, and the warm waves rock him in his 
sleep, they had left him — as much as could 
die of him — my Cousin Conrad. 

He had died of the fatal family disease 
which he knew he was doomed to, though 
the warm climate of the East and the pure 
air of the hills kept it dormant for a long 
time. But some accidental exposure brought 
on inflammation of his lungs ; after which he 
began to sink rapidly. The doctors told him 
he would never reach England alive ; but ho 
was determined to try. I heard it was won- 
derful how long the brave spirit upbore the 
feeble body. He did not suffer much, but 
just lay every day on deck ; alone, quite 
alone, as far as near friends went — yet 
watched and tended by all the passengers, 
as if he had belonged to them for yean. In 
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the midst of them all, these kind strange 
faces, he one day suddenly, when no one ex- 
pected it, " fell on sleep." For he looked as 
if asleep — they said — with the sun shining 
on his face, and his hands folded, as quiet as 
a child. 

All that was his became mine. He left it 
me — and it was a large fortune — in a brief 
will, made hastily the very day after he had 
received the tidings of my grandfather's 
death. He gave me every thing absolutely, 
both " because it was my right," and " be- 
cause he had always loved me." 

He had always loved me. Then, why 
grieve ? 

In course of years I think I have almost 
ceased to grieve. If, long ago, merely be- 
cause I loved him, I had felt as if already 
married, how much more so now, when noth- 
ing oould ever happen to change this feeling, 
or make my love for him a sin f 

I do not say there was not an intermedi- 
ate and terrible time, a time of utter blank- 
ness and darkness, when I ** walked through 
the valley of the shadow of death ;" alone, 
quite alone. But by-and-by I came out of 
it into the safe twilight — we came out of it. 



I should say, for she had been close beside 
me all the while, my dearest mother I 

She helped me to carry out my life, as like 
his as I could make it, in the way I knew he 
would most approve. And, so doing, it has 
not been by any means an unhappy life. I 
have had his wealth to accomplish all his 
schemes of benevolence ; I have sought out 
his friends and made them mine, and been 
as true to them as he would have been. In 
short, I have tried to do all that he was 
obliged to leave undone, and to make my- 
self contented in the doing of it. 

" Contented," I think, was the word peo- 
ple most often used concerning us daring 
the many peaceful years we spent together, 
my mother and I. Now it is only I. But I 
am, I think, a contented old woman yet. 
My own are still my own — perhaps the more 
so as I approach the time of reunion. For 
even here, to those who live in it and under- 
stand what it means, there is, both for us 
and for our dead, both in this life and in the 
life to come, the same " kingdom of heaven." 

Of course I have always remained Elma 
Picardy. 

THS END. 



ONE OF MANY. 



THE world just now is full of heroes, for 
the wars of the late decade are resplen- 
dent with actions well fulfilling the poet's 
prophecy of the period when 

"Many a darkness into the light shall leap, 
And shine in the sadden making of splendid 
names." 

But among all the laureled number it has 
not been our fortune to hear of any whose 
exploits eclipse in brilliancy and ^lan those 
of one of our young naval officers who en- 
tered the lists a stripling, and whom the 
close of the war found, at the age of twenty- 
two, with the rank of lieutenant-command- 
er, and with the engrossed thanks of Con- 
gress and of the Navy Department in his 
possession, together with countless testimo- 
nials, medals, and acknowledgments from 
generals of division. Union Leagues, and cor- 
porate bodies in all parts of the country: 
tributes to deeds which bring back to us 
a remembrance of those of the old heroic 
days — deeds so great that men became 
great through the mere recital of them. 
And certainly he who so often and so gal- 
lantly risked life and fame for his country 
as Lieutenant-Commander William B. Cush- 
ing did deserves some other record than the 
di^ointed and fragmentary one hidden away 
in the archives of the Bureau of State ; and 
it is a task full of iuterest to gather one ru- 
mor and another, sift their truth, and put 
official statement by statement, till the story 



of those five glorious years of his service 
stands complete. 

Midshipman Cushing sailed from Boston 
in the frigate Minneaotaf and reached Hamp- 
ton Roads in May, 1861 — a lad then scarcely 
seventeen years old, but fully determined 
upon playing a great part in the great 
events to come. The Cumberlandf the Qtuiker 
City, and the MonUoellOf men-of-war, all lay 
in the roads, and the latter of them, which 
has the honor of having been the first ship 
under fire in the rebellion, young Cashing 
subsequently commanded. The fleet had 
not been at anchor a single day when five 
schooners, loaded with tobacco, were cap- 
tured; and that night the young midship- 
man took into port the Delaware Farmttf the 
first prize of the war. During the next 
month he was on duty with the blockading 
squadron on the Carolina coast ; but in Au- 
gust he was again in Hampton Roads, and 
was in the first launch with those sent to 
storm a battery and bum some small ves- 
sels; and in the same month he sailed in 
the Minneeoia to the assault of the Hatteras 
forts, the squadron consisting of the flag- 
ship with six other men-of-war and some 
steam-transports, and being the largest that 
had ever sailed together under the American 
flag. The waters to which Hatteras Inlet 
gave entrance at that time swarmed with 
privateers and blockade - runners, and its 
possession was an object of importance, and 
was guarded by the two forts, Clark and 
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Hatteras. As the squadron moved into line, 
and the first shot fired by the Wabash was 
answered by the rebel gnns instantaneons- 
ly, and every ship seemed suddenly sheeted 
in fiame, the scene heightened by the con- 
trast of perfect peace otherwise on sea and 
sky during all the bright summer day, we 
can easily imagine what an experience it 
was to the boy for the first time under the 
fire of one of those engagements to which 
his fancy had thrilled a thousand times, and 
his enjoyment of it may be known by the 
eagerness with which from that moment 
he plunged into every thing affording any 
promise of the same excitement and danger. 

During the following winter Midshipman 
Gushing did blockading duty on the Cam- 
hridgej and saw some hot work with a party 
"cutting out'' a schooner up a narrow 
stream, being attacked by and defeating a 
large body of infantry and artillery. He 
was often in this stormy season out in open 
boats for hours together, with the sea 
breaking over him, till it was sometimes 
necessary to hoist him on board, too stiff 
with ice and sleet to bend a Joint. But it 
was at this time that the great Merrimac 
fight came off, a part of which he was — a 
part of the Saturday's black despondency 
that saw the Cumberland go down and the 
white flag flutter from the peak of the dm- 
grrns, of the Sunday's superb confidence, 
when the rebel giant, with the sun glisten- 
ing on her iron shields, bore down on her 
grounded antagonist, and never seeming to 
see an idle mote in the distance till a 200- 
pomider came from it, crashing through her 
consort, which turned and fled, a wreck, 
while shot after shot beat and brayed her 
awn sides till the skies rang with the echoes, 
and the fate of the old navies, with their 
snowy billows of canvas, was settled by the 
victory of the little black iron turret. 

Of course the young sailor had, as time 
went on, the usual number of the escapades 
that seem to be the peculiar properties of 
his class, one, not the least, of which hap- 
pened after the fight at Malvern Hill, when, 
being ashore with his admiral, and fired, by 
the account of his valiant brother, with the 
desire of sharing in an affair that might be 
similar to the seven days' battle, he boldly 
made off in search of adventure, and rode 
to review the army on President Lincoln's 
stafl^ fiinding himself under arrest on his re- 
turn, though presently, with the proverbial 
luck of the middy, released from duress. 
He was destined, however, soon to leave 
that fortunate and irresponsible condition, 
and in July, 1862, was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, the intermediate grades being over- 
looked, and was ordered to the sounds of 
North Carolina ; and, having turned to ac- 
count the year's stem schooling, there the 
career that has rendered his name remarka- 
ble really began. And it may be mentioned 



here that it was not only in the art of the 
sea-fight that he had accomplished himself, 
but in the more difficult art of attaching 
men to him in such wise that they would 
hazard life and fortune to follow him, a 
thing absolutely indispensable to his under- 
takings. Of this attachment of his compan- 
ions and subordinates an instance may be 
cited to the purpose, though so trifling. 
This occurred once when the lieutenant 
went to Washington with dispatches, and 
when, chancing to look over the hotel regis- 
ter, he found the nunes just above his own 
were those of the officers who had ven- 
tured with him on that terrible night of 
the affair of the AVbemarUj and whom he 
had supposed to be gone to their long home. 
He had worn on the coat which he had 
thrown off that night upon taking to the 
water a ribbon with a gold chain and locket 
of some value; and on springing into the 
room where were the officers, in the sorry 
guise of their prison habiliments, after the 
first greetings were over he saw one take 
from under tiie collar of his blouse some of 
the buttons of that coat, one the locket, one 
the chain, and another the ribbon, the men 
having carried these articles, unsuspected 
and untouched, through all the want and 
privations of four months in rebel prisons. 

It having been decided not long subse- 
quently to Lieutenant Cushing's promotion 
to make a combined movement of army and 
navy against the town of Franklin — after- 
ward destroyed by the army — an agreement 
was entered into for the crmy to open the at- 
tack, and the navy to send three vessels up 
the Blackwater in order to intercept the re- 
treat of the seven thousand rebels. For some 
reason or other the plan was changed, but 
the messenger dispatched by the command- 
ing officer with the account of the change did 
not reach his destination in season ; and pre- 
suming that all was to be as arranged, three 
vessels moved up the Blackwater at the ap- 
pointed hour, and were presently engaged, 
with a couple of hundred men and a few 
cai^non, by all the strength of the enemy, in 
a stream exceedingly narrow, and so crook- 
ed that lines had constantly to be taken 
from the ships and wound about the trees 
on the shore, to obtain purchase and haul 
the bows round the bend. At last, on work- 
ing past a sharp angle of the shore, they 
came upon an impassable barricade, an ab- 
atis formed of the great trees felled from 
both banks directly across the stream, at a 
point where the force of the angry current 
drifted them strongly in toward the left 
side; and at the moment every object on 
the bank became aUve, and blazed with a 
deadly fire, and such a yell burst forth from 
every quarter that it seemed to belong to 
the universal air. Captain Flusser instant- 
ly ordered all hands into shelter, since it 
would have been the merest bravado to at- 
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tempt fighting his fbw men on an open 
deck ; but Lieutenant Gushing, chancing to 
glance over the eide, saw a mass of infantry 
rushing down under cover of this fire to 
board the vessel that lay in such a cruel am- 
buscade, and calling for volunteers, he dash- 
ed out, cast loose the howitzer, and by the 
aid of half a dozen men and an ofiQoer, 
wheeled it to the other side of the deck. 
Before the piece could be leveled the seven 
men lay dead and dying around him, and, 
alone on the deck, he sent the death-dealing 
canister flying into the assailants with a 
will. It had the effect of magic, making 
such havoc that the enemy fled in terror — 
all save the leader, a man of noble appear- 
ance, who, unaware of the faltering of his 
troops, advanced, brandishing his sword, his 
long hair streaming behind him, a shining 
mark for death to lay low. Upon this all 
hands were called to the scene, the guns 
were worked with grape and canister, and 
the marines, protected by the hammocks, 
watched the tree-tops for a puff of smoke, 
and picked off the sharp-shooters, who fell 
every moment through the breaking branch- 
es with wild cries. After that nothing was 
left but retreat, and there followed half a 
day of furious assault and repulse, of fight- 
ing for every point, in order to send the lines 
ashore there, and so to round the curves of 
the river ; of struggling on the enemy's part 
to keep the ships in the toils, of barricades 
at every bend, of rifle-pits on every bluffl 
Of course the ship that had been in the rear 
of the advance now led the retreat, and re- 
ceived the concealed fire of a thousand in- 
fantry at every exposed spot, while the Ccmi- 
modore Perry, bringing up the rear at some 
distance behind, was in almost every in- 
stance unexpected by the rebels, and com- 
ing on their flank, threw into them such vol- 
leys of grape and shrapnel that those on 
board could distinctly see the bloody havoc 
that they wrought. At length, completely 
exhausted, the three brave vessels were in 
open water once more, decks wet with blood 
and heaped with dead and wounded, and 
sides fairly riddled with bullets. It was 
probably owing to the report of this affiiir, 
in which Lieutenant Gushing was highly 
complimented, that he was ordered to his 
first command, the gun-boat EUUj a craft of 
a hundred tons, mounting two guns, and 
drawing so little water that, in Western 
parlance, she could float on a heavy dew; 
and in her the young officer, aged nineteen, 
resolved upon noble achievements. 

After capturing the town of Swansbor- 
ough, taking and being obliged to bum the 
Adelaide, with a cargo worth a hundred 
thousand dollars, and destroying many im- 
portant salt-works. Lieutenant Gushing 
made a daah for the county seat of Onslow 
Gourt House, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of New River, where the wide and 



deep waters afforded an excellent harbor for 
Nassau vessels. The following is his official 
report of the affair to his senior officer, and 
his demand for an investigation, which was 
denied him, because, as Mr. Fox said, " Wf 
don't care for the loss of a vessel when 
fought so gallantly as that." 

" U. 8. 8. 'HnzBL,' N0Mmk«r H, MIL 

" Snt,— I hare the honor to report thst I entered 
New River Inlet on the S3d of this month, with the 
United States eteamer EUi» under mj command, nc- 
ceeded in paaaing the narrow and shallow place called 
the Rocks, and started np the rirer. My object was 
to sweep the river, capture any vessels there, captme 
the town of Jacksonville, or Onslow Court Hooie, 
take the Wilmington mail, and destroy any salWworkB 
that I might find on the banks. J expected to iorprise 
the enemy in going np, and then to fight my way oat 
Five miles from the month I came in sight of a vessel 
bound outward, with a load of cotton and turpentine. 
The enemy fired her to prevent her falling into ov 
hands. I ran alongside, made sure that they could not 
extinguish the flames, and again steamed up the river. 
At 1 P.M. I reached the town of Jacksonville, landed, 
threw out my pickets, and placed guards over the 
public buildings. This place is the county sest of 
Onslow County, and quite an important town. It ii 
situated on the right bank of the river going up, sad 
is ihirty-five or forty miles from the mouth. I ctp- 
tured twenty-five stand of public arms in the ooart> 
house and post-ofllce, quite a large mail, and two 
schooners. I also confiscated the negroes of the Con- 
federate postmaster. I f oigot to mention that the 
town is idtuated upon the main ttimpike-road from 
Wilmington. Several rebel ofllcers escaped u I nesr- 
ed the town, and carried the news to that dty. 

** At i.80 P.M. I started down the river, and at B p.m. 
came In sight of a camp on the bank, which I thor- 
oughly shelled. At the point where the schooner 
captured in the morning was still burning the enemy 
opened fire on the EUit with rifies, but were soon si- 
lenced by our guns. I had two pilots on board, botli 
of whom informed me that it would be impo«ible to 
take the steamer from the river that night High wi- 
ter and daylight were two things absolutely essential 
in order to take her out I therefore came to anchor 
about five miles from the outer bar, took my prises 
alongside, and made every preparation to repel an at- 
tack. AU night long the signal-fires of the enemy 
could be seen upon the banks. At daylight I got 
under way, and had nearly reached the wont place 
in the channel, when the enemy opened on us with 
two pieces of artillery. I placed the vessel in posi- 
tion, at once hoisted the battle-fiag at the fore, the 
crew gave it three cheers, and we went into action. 
In one hour we had driven the enemy from his guis 
and from the bluff, and passed within a hundred ysrds 
of their position without receiving fire. Up to this 
time I bad been in every way successful, but wtf 
here destined to meet with an accident that changed 
the fortunes of the day, and resulted in the destrofr^ 
tion of my vessel About five hundred yards fzean 
the bluffs, the pilots, mistaking the channel, ran the 
Ellia hard and fast aground. All hands went to 
work at once to lighten her, and anchors and stesffl 
were used to get her afioat, but without success. The 
headway of the steamer had forced her over a shoal, 
and into a position where, as the centre of s circle, we 
had a circumference of shoal all around. When the 
tide fell I sent a party ashore to take possession of the 
artillery abandoned in the morning, but when they 
reached the field it was discovend that it had been n* 
moved while we were at work upon the vessel If ^ 
had secured this, I proposed to construct a shore bat- 
tery to assist in the defense of my vessel by keeptaf 
the rebels from placing their battery in position. At 
dark I took one of my prise schooners alongside^sao 
proceeded to take every thing ont of the SUii except- 
ing the pivot-gun, some ammunition, two ^^'^^JtI 
and a few small-arms. Steam and anchor again teflod 
to get my vessel afioat I felt confident that the Ce»' 
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fodentaa would come on ma In orerwhelming force, 
And it now became my duty to save mj men. 80 all 
hands were called to mneter, and the crew told that 
thej conld go aboard the schooner. I called for elx 
▼olonteera to remain with me on board and light the 
remaining gan. Knowing that it was almost certain 
death/ the men came forward, and two masterls mates, 
Valentine and Barton, were among the nomber. These 
gentlemen sobseqnently beliared with coolness and 
braTery. I ordeivd the schooner to drop down the 
channel oot of range from the blnfh, and there to wait 
for the termination of the impending engagement, 
and if we were destroyed, to proceed to sea. Early in 
the morning the enemy opened apon ns from four 
p<^tB with heavy rifled gnns (one a Whitworth). It 
was a crofls-flre, and very destmctiTe. I replied as best 
I conld, but in a short time the engine was disabled, 
«nd she was moch cnt op in every part, and the only 
altematiTes left were sarrender or a poll of one and a 
half miles nnder their fire in my small boat The firit 
of these was not, of coarse, to be thoaght of ; the sec- 
ond I resolved to attempt I fired the BUi$ in five 
places, and having seen that the battle>flag was still 
flying, tndned the gon npon the enemy, so that the ves* 
ael m^ht fight herself after we had left, and started 
down the river, reached the schooner, and made sail 
for sea. It was low water on the bar, and a heavy 
•orf was rolling in, bot the wind forced as throngh 
after striking several times. We vrere jnst in time, 
for aboot six hundred yards down the beach were sev* 
eral companies of cavalry trying to reach the month 
of the inlet in time to cat os off. We hoisted oar flag, 
gave three cheers, and were off. In foar hoars I 
. reached Beaafort I brought away all my men, my 
rilled howltxer and ammnnition, the ship's stores and 
clothing, the men's bags and hammocks, and a portion 
of the small-arms. I retained on board the EUit a few 
moskets, pikes, and pistols to repel boarders. I neg- 
lected to state that when I took posseesion of the en- 
emy's ground on the Mth a salWwork was destroyed, 
and ten boats rendered oselees that were to have been 
nsed for boarding. 

** At 9 A.M. the United SUtes steamer BUU was blown 
Id pieces by the explosion of the magaslne. Ofllcets 
and men behaved nobly, obeying orders strictly under 
the most trying circumstances. 

** I respectfully request that a court of Inquiry may 
be ordered to investigate the facts of the case, and to 
see if the honor of the flag has suffered in my hand&'' 

This report was indorsed in oommenda- 
tory terms by the senior officer to whom it 
was addressed, and was further indorsed by 
Admiral Lee with the expression of his "ad- 
miration for Lieutenant Cushing's coolness, 
courage, and conduct.'' 

Shortly after this affair, there being need 
of pilots for the harbor of Wilmiugton, upon 
which place an attack was meditated, Lieu- 
tenant Cushiug undertook to make prison- 
ers of some ; and in the course of his adven- 
ture, at night, a couple of miles up a narrow 
shadowy stream, he was suddenly saluted 
by a volley of musketry. Without losing 
a moment he turned his boats to shore, and 
crying to his men to follow him — there 
were but twenty in all — he had them, yell- 
ing and shouting, up a bluff and charging 
an earth- work, over ditch and parapet, and, 
through the might of sheer boldness, driv- 
ing the garrison from the fort with so firm 
a conviction that they were surprised by a 
much superior body that arms and valua- 

* The m ag a a in e, as Lieutenant Gushing does not 
mention in his report, being entirely exposed. 



bles, and even supper, were left at the mercy 
of the conquerors, who, enjoying the supper, 
and possessing themselves of every thing 
portable, soon destroyed the earth- work and 
returned to the little prize schooner in which 
they had disguised their approach, and 
which was already rolling in the heavy 
swell of an advancing storm. Inside of the 
angle made with the coast by Cape Fear and 
Frying-pan Shoals, which jut out into the 
Atlantic for some thirty miles, and where 
every southwest gale heaps up the sea in a 
fearful manner, in a vessel of forty tons, 
with one anchor, a few fathoms of chain, 
and a lee shore alive with an angry and 
alert enemy — this is a situation certainly 
not to be coveted ; and though the Hope ran 
under close-reefed canvas, it soon became 
apparent that, making as much leeway as 
headway, there was no possibility of her 
weathering the shoals at alL Meanwhile 
a tempest of rain abated in some degree the 
great height and power of the waves, but 
it was accompanied by a dense fog that in- 
folded the little schooner like a fleece, and 
shut her off from all the world of raging wa- 
ters round them. At this juncture one of 
two things must at once be decided upon — 
either to go ashore and surrender vessel and 
crew as prisoners of war, or to put boldly 
out across the thirty miles of stormy space 
between the shore and the shoals, and, al- 
lowing for all the leeway made, endeavor 
to sti&e the mere vein of a channel that 
was known to streak them like a hair. Of 
course Lieutenant Gushing chose the latter, 
although, in such a gale, he was aware that 
the breakers must be very high even in that 
narrow channeL It was, in fact, a magnifi- 
cent game of chance, for should they veer 
to the right or the left the distance of a doz- 
en rods, not one plank of the schooner would 
be left npon another. Accordingly he fixed 
his course, placed Mr. Valentine — ^the same 
master's mate who acted so gallantly at the 
loss of the EUi» — at the helm, and told him 
alone of the danger. 

" All at once,^ says Lieutenant Gushing, 
in relating the affair, " I saw the old quar- 
termaster at the lead turn deathly pale as 
he sang out, < Breakers ahead! For God's 
sake. Sir, go about !' In an instant the cry 
was, < Breakers on the lee bowT then, 
'Breakers on the weather bow!' and we 
were into them. All seemed over now ; but 
we stood at the helm, determined to control 
our boat to the last. A shock — she had 
struck. But it was only for a second, and 
she stiU fairly flew through the great white 
breakers. A^gain and again she struck, but 
never hard. She had found the channel, 
and in twenty minutes we were safe, and 
scudding for Beaufort.'' 

Lieutenant Cashing now took command of 
a steamer mounting five 100-pounder smooth- 
bore guns, one 100-pounder Parrott rifle, and 
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a 12-pouiid howitzer, with a crew of one hun- 
dred and fifty men — preferring this command 
in Hampton Roads, with a good prospect of 
engagement, to that of the fast blockader 
Violet and a prospect of many rich prizes. 
And fighting being what he wanted, he had, 
one might suppose, a plenty of it, being en- 
gaged continuously for three weeks, and nev- 
er once defeated: taking earth -works and 
bringing off the guns; pulling in his gig 
from ship to ship under the muzzles of the 
enemy's guns in full blast; taking, with 
ninety sailors and a howitzer, the town of 
Chuckatuck four hours after it had been 
occupied by Longstreet's left wing ; making 
important reconnaissances, constantly ex- 
posed to danger — bullets grazing his skin, 
and one shearing a lock of hair from his 
head close to the crown — ^but never meet- 
ing with any injury. At the close of this 
duty he received a letter of congratulation 
and thanks from the Secretary of the Navy, 
and being ordered into dock for repairs, he 
was sent for by the President, who compli- 
mented him with enthusiasm in an hour's 
interview. 

After being put in condition again Lieu- 
tenant Cushing's ship proceeded on an ex- 
pedition up the York River, in which Briga- 
dier-General Lee, the son of General Robert 
£. Lee, was made prisoner ; and before long 
he was ordered to the defense of the capital, 
which the advance of the rebels had endan- 
gered. It was while he was stationed at 
Washington that the battle of Gettysburg 
took place, where his brother fell fighting 
in command of a battery of the Fourth 
United States Artillery, and Lieutenant 
Gushing at once proceeded to the field with 
the double purpose of procuring his broth- 
er's remains and of working his guns, if per- 
mitted to do so ; but the army had already 
moved on, leaving its terrible debris of 
horses and cannon and caissons, of count- 
less wounded men and unburied dead, be- 
neath the burning sky. " As I write this," 
says Lieutenant Gushing, some years later 
— " as I write this, rocked on the long swell 
of the Pacific, under the warmth of an equa- 
torial sun, my mind goes back in review of 
the many sad scenes in those bloody years 
of rebellion, but fails to bring up any pic- 
ture that is so grand, or solemn, or mourn- 
ful as that great theatre of death." 

In the following August — that of 1863 — 
the lieutenant went on board the Shoboketij 
which was a ferry-boat with the hull built 
out, fitted for work in all manner of shallow 
creeks, but eminently unseaworthy. In her 
he destroyed the blockade-runner ffehCy aft- 
er a contest with a rebel battery ; and being 
refused permission to do as much for another 
vessel in New Topsail Inlet, soon undertook 
the task without permission. Anchoring the 
Shoboken near the land late in the afternoon, 
he led the enemy to suppose that an expedi- 



I tion in boats was intended six miles ap the 
I river to the wharf where the prize lay ; and 
' accordingly one gun was detached from the 
rebel battery of six at the mouth of the in- 
let, carried up to the wharf, and pointed ao 
as to conmiand the deck of the prize, in case 
the remaining guns had not already annihi- 
lated the party attempting entrance ; and a 
watch having been set, things seemed m 
safe as strength and vigilance could make 
them. But the rebels had a foe to deal 
with of whose strategic powers they mad» 
no calculation, and it did not enter their 
heads to observe that the Shoboken was anch- 
ored four miles up the beach, and to draw 
apy inference from such anchorage. So, 
with the night, taking ashore two boats' 
crews in a single boat, the lieutenant had 
them shoulder the dingy and carry it across 
the narrow neck of land, and launch it on 
the other side, four miles inside the inlet, 
and entirely out of range of the battery at 
the mouth. A night surprise is apt to be a 
successful thing, for it has to aid it all the 
doubt and magnitude and awe of the night, 
which increases the attacking force to infin- 
ity, and bewilders the judgment of- the as- . 
sailed with darkness ; but even with knowl- 
edge of this the rebels might have been 
amazed if they had ever learned that they 
were surprised, charged, and routed in the 
night by six sailors, their artillery and ten 
prisoners captured, the vessel burned, and 
some valuable salt-works destroyed, two 
sailors acting as pickets, two guarding the 
prisoners, and two, assisted by the ever- 
ready plantation hands, burning the vessel 
and buildings. Of course the ten prisoners 
would have been entirely too much for the 
six men if they had only known there were 
but six, but three of them being stowed in 
the dingy, while a great amount of order- 
ing and answering passed between supposi- 
titious boats on the stream, the remainder 
were directed to go some furlongs up the 
bank and report to an officer thei-e, and not 
to go too far out unless they wished to be 
shot by the pickets of their captors; and 
that being done, the lieutenant and his 
party glided away in the darkness and re- 
gained the Shoboken in safety. 

But not to rest. It was only from one 
thing to another with this daring spirit 
Finding the next day, on regaining the 
squadron, that it was engaged with a bat- 
tery on the shore, he threw himself with 
twenty men into boats, assaulted the bat- 
tery, and took two rifled guns, which he 
got aboard his ship ; and immediately after- 
ward, no other enemy being at hand, enter- 
ed into a tussle with a northeast gale, which 
so nearly had the better of him that when 
he came in sight of the fleet again he learn- 
ed that all liad supposed him at the bottom 
of the sea ; but he had, in truth, a curious 
way of always coming to the surface again, 
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and of frequently being taken for his own 
ghost, as was evident, indeed, on the night 
succeeding the destruction of the Albemarle, 
Immediatdiy after this gale he was detached 
from the Shohoken and ordered to the Mimti- 
oellOf the command being given him, said 
Mr. Fox, ** for distiuguished services render- 
ed,'' and it is not a little amusing to find 
him, hot-headed as ever, while on shore 
mwaiting his outfit, administering summary 
chastisement to some men who had dared to 
speak disrespectfully of his uniform. 

In the winter of 1862 he was again block- 
ading oflf the Carolina coast. This service 
must have been on many accounts an inter- 
esting one — the ships by day lying at their 
anchorage out of the enemy's range, by night 
drawing together in one long line across the 
bar in order that none of the leaden hulls of 
the runners, so skillfully mingling with the 
tints of mist and twilight, might elude them, 
and always on guard against shoal and reef 
and the coming out of the moon to show them 
" close under a hundred rebel cannon," point- 
ed at diiSerent altitudes, so that one might 
do what another failed to do. There were 
also cruisers stationed farther out, whose 
duty it was to determine what ought to be 
the whereabouts of the richly laden escaping 
steamers, taking into account the probable 
time of escape, moon and tid^ and speed, a 
look-out being always aloft to give the cry, 
and start the chase that would presently 
OTerhaul a million dollars for prize. Such 
work, however, was not adventurous enough 
for lAeutenant Cushing's fancy, and he de- 
' termined to celebrate Washington's birth- 
day in a more exciting manner, and by tak- 
ing and holding Smith's Island, close to the 
enemy, one of the outlets of Cape Fear Biver, 
which would have been an event of great 
importance. Failing to obtain permission, 
through his senior officer's fear of assuming 
responsibility, although the undertaking pro- 
ceeded on the assumption of such complete 
security in the strength of their ]>osition on 
the part of the enemy that every precaution 
which could stand in the way of a surprise 
was most probably omitted, and indignant 
with what seemed to him a lack of dash and 
spirit where it could be of any service, the 
young man at once proceeded to act for him- 
self, and we have never heard of any instance 
since the days of windy Troy to compare with 
that night's adventure; for as he was not al- 
lowed the means to carry out his original 
proposition, Lieutenant Cushing had gravely 
assured his senior that in order to prove to 
him how completely feasible it was, he would 
have the honor of bringing off the Confed- 
erate commanding officer to breakfast with 
him in the morning. All lovers of heroism 
will remember the passage of the Iliad where 
Ulysses and Diomed leave the circle of old 
kings sitting around the field fire in the dead 
of the night, and exploring the hostile camps, 



take the spy Dolon and destroy Rhesus in 
his tent, and bring off the 

** steeds 
More white than snow, huge and weU shaped, whose 

fiery pace exceeds 
The winds in swiftness.** 

It was quite as daring a thing which Lieu- 
tenant Cushing now proposed to do. 

He had already on a reconnaissance found 
that the rebel confidence was so great that 
when grazing the very face of the forts he 
had received no challenge, and therefore on 
this night he took twenty men, entered the 
Cape Fear River, and pulled directly up to 
SmithviUe, the rebel head-quarters, landing 
before the hotel, perhaps twenty-five yards 
from the fort, and hiding his men on the 
shore. Obtaining from a negro at a salt- 
work on the bank the requisite information, 
with two of lus officers he crept at midnight, 
when not a sound disturbed the air, up the 
principal street to the commanding general's 
residence, a large house, with verandas, op- 
posite the barracks, where, about fifteen 
yards off, lay twelve hundred men without 
a dream of danger. There had been a gay 
gathering, apiNiiently, in the house ^at 
evening, and delaying till after the guests 
had gone and the occupants might be sup- 
posed to sleep, Lieutenant Cui^^g noise- 
lessly tried the unbolted door, entc^^ the 
hall, glanced into a mess-room, and then as- 
cend^ the stairs. But at the moment of 
softly opening the door of a sleeping-room 
he heard a crash and the whisperod call of 
his officer below, and quickly springing to 
answer it, he found that his other companion, 
whom he had left on the veranda, had, in 
a sublime confidence that the place was al- 
ready taken, gone strutting up and down, 
awaking the Confederate a^jntaut-general, 
who, throwing up a window, found himself 
suddenly loo^g into the muzzle of a navy 
revolver, upon which the sash had been 
dropped with a clang, and the adjutant, es- 
caping through a back-door, had made for 
the brush. In an instant the lieutenant was 
in the room, had struck a wax match, had 
floored the remaining occupant, the chief 
engineer of the forces there, and with his 
pistol at the head of the man, still half 
dazed with sleep, threatening to blow out 
his brains if he spoke, had made him put on 
some clothes, had learned from him that the 
commanding general had gone that day to 
Wilmington, had possessed himself of the 
a4jatant- general's papers and plans, and 
was in his boat again and in the middle of 
the stream before the outraged rebels had 
gained their senses, or had begun to swarm 
out and fill the air with cries and calls; and 
while the signal-lights were flashing to the 
forts below, and the long roll calling to arms, 
he was pulling quietly aboard his ship, and 
carrying the chief engineer of the enemy, 
snatched from the very teeth of that enemy, 
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to breakfast with his oommander — if not 
exactly what he had promised, at least' the 
next best thing. There being occasion on 
the following day to send in a flag of tmce, 
a note was dispatched by it, of which a copy 
is given below : 

" Mt dkab Gbmkbai.,— I deeply regret th«t yon were 
not at home when I called. I inclose my card. 

"Very respectfuDy, W. B. Curanio." 

Of course, after the first burst of indignation, 
the matter was taken very good-naturedly 
by the offended party, but this note was de- 
dared to be the very climax of impudence, 
and Lieutenant Gushing was given very dis- 
tinctly to understand that his experiment 
could not be repeated — a gage which he had 
no opportunity to take up until the follow- 
ing June. 

Having been undergoing repairs at Nor- 
folk, in June Lieutenant Gushing returned 
to Beaufort, his coaling station, and there 
learned that a rebel iron-clad, the BoMghj 
had been defying the fleet after wanton fuh- 
ion, and, conscious of her strength, had not 
only convoyed blockade-runners through the 
inthnidated squadron, but had remained out 
of harbor for several hours, only returning 
at her leisure after daybreak. (>f course the 
younger officers of the navy were burning 
with resentment, and Lieutenant Gushing, 
in the MonUoeUOy accompanied by the FiolM- 
hwrg, immediately started in pursuit, though 
unsuccessfully, as she had taken harbor; 
and it was not until a letter came from Ad- 
miral Lee himself that Lieutenant Gushing 
was allowed the men and boats that he de- 
sired to go upon an expedition inside the 
bar, and to avenge the insult the navy had 
received by boarding and taking possession 
of the Raleigh where she lay. After dark, 
then, one night late in June, with fifteen 
men and two officers — ^Mr. Howorth and Mr. 
Martin — ^he slipped into the harbor, passing 
Forts Gaswell and Holmes and the other 
batteries, and pulled up the river with muf- 
fled oars. Just escaping being run down by 
a tug, and passing the town of Smithville — 
the scene of his capture of the chief engineer 
— in safety. His object was to determine 
the whereabouts of the Baleigh, and then to 
return and bring back a hundred men to 
board her. The BtUeighy however, was not 
to be seen any where either inside the bar 
or at quarantine, and he accordingly pursued 
his course up stream, although a strong cur- 
rent made it best for him to hazard pulling 
on the side where the moon lay. Just as the 
boat reached Fort Anderson, there came a 
sentry's hail, followed by the shouting of a 
dozen other voices and a quick volley of 
musketry. Immediately the lieutenant put 
the boat about and pointed her head down 
stream, and giving the helm a turn so as 
to present the least possible surface to the 
moon's rays, he cut across into the shadow 



of the other bank, where he once more made 
his way up the river, leaving the enemy to 
pursue an imaginary foe in the opposite 
direction. 

When within four miles of the city, it be- 
ing nearly daylight, the crew went ashore, 
and drawing the boat by ^^eans of their unit- 
ed strength into a patch of swamp, they 
masked her with branches of trees, and dis- 
posed of themselves in the growth along the 
bankl Here during the long summer's day 
they saw several steamers going unsuspi- 
ciously up and down the river, with the 
rebel commodore's flag-ship and many smaU- 
er craft, but there was no sign of the iron- 
clad to be seen. At twilight, however, fon- 
cying that an approaching party of fisher- 
men in a couple of boats was a discovery 
and an attack. Lieutenant Gushing stepped 
from his hiding-place, hailed them, and bold- 
ly ordered them to surrender, which the gen- 
tle creatures did upon the spot. From these 
prisoners he ascertained that there was very 
good reason for his not finding the Baleigk 
at her anchorage, nature having taken the 
matter quite out of the lieutenant's hands ; 
for having run upon a sand-bar sopie time 
previously, the iron- clad, with the falling 
of the tide, had broken in two by her own 
weight, and was now an utter wreck. Be- 
ing satisfied that this was really the ease. 
Lieutenant Gushing resolved, before return- 
ing, to obtain all the information possible 
concerning the batteries and obstructions 
of the place, knowing that a movement upon 
it was already in contemplation. Having 
mastered all the facts of the forts and chan- 
nels, he at last stationed himself with eight 
men at a Junction of the main turnpike with 
two other roads, hardly two miles from the 
city and all its swarms of soldiery and lines 
of fortifications. The first thing done was 
to capture the army mail-carrier, with his 
mail of between four and five hundred let- 
ters, among which were those containing 
plans of the rebel defenses, and other im- 
portant documents; and the adventurers 
being by this time rather hungry, and hav- 
ing taken prisoner a wandering store-keep- 
er, Mr. Howorth put on the coat and cap of 
the mail - carrier, mounted his horse, and 
started for the town to procure provisions, 
his pocket being well lined wiUi the Gonfed- 
erate money taken from the mail ; and he 
presently returned from his dangerous er- 
rand — one on which detection would have 
twisted a rope round his neck, with a very 
short shrift---bringing in good refreshments, 
and having mingled freely with the enemy, 
for whom he had been obliged to exert his 
inventive faculties after a manner that 
would have done Justice to the best ro- 
mancer living. In the mean time the lieu- 
tenant and his men had not been idle, and 
I they were now guarding twenty-six priaon- 
I ers under the most excellent ditrrfiiiHn»,iltMi> 
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a shout from any one of them would have 
brought an anny about their ears ; and he 
was now only waiting for the evening couri- 
or with the Bichmond mail before rejoining 
the remainder of his party and putting off 
for sea. He decided, however, to send his 
prisoners to the boat, and it was just as they 
were crossing the road that the mail-carrier 
came in sight, accompanied by a Ck>nfeder- 
ate officer, who, drawing a swift conclusion, 
turned about to flee. Being mounted on the 
horse of one of the prisoners, the lieutenant 
instantly gave chase, but to no purpose, as 
his horse was neither of the best nor fresh- 
eet ; and thereupon, cutting the telegraph 
wires in two places, he hastened to his boat, 
which now lay moored in a little creek, put 
the prisoners into the canoes which had 
been picked up, and dropped down toward 
the river, which was reached exactly as the 
shadows of night darkened it pleasantly. It 
had been the lieutenant's intention to leave 
the greater part of his prisoners on the light- 
house island in the river, having captured 
them merely for the sake of securing their 
silence ; but just as he was putting in under 
the bank for that purpose the steamer Ftr- 
gimia came puffing close upon him. In a 
breath the order was given for every man 
to jump overboard and push the boats into 
the marsh grass, and the . prisoners were 
promised instant death upon the first sign ; 
and while every head was held under the 
gunwale for a moment, the steamer plowed 
by without suspicion. Having eluded this 
danger, Lieutenant Gushing now removed 
the oars and sails from the canoes, and set 
twenty of his prisoners adrift in the tide- 
way, knowing they would knock about safe- 
ly there till morning, when they would be 
seen and cared for from shore ; and attaching 
to a buoy, where it could not fail to be seen 
and taken off, a note, in which he happily 
recalled to the memory of the authorities 
their declaration that he would not again 
enter their harbor, he made all haste for sea^ 
intending to pass through the upper outlet, 
and having Forts Anderson and Fisher to 
pass, together with the island and outer 
batteries. It was a little below Fort Ander- 
son that, encountering a boat-load of soldieis, 
he captured them without ado, and learned 
that a guard-boat containing seventy-five 
men awaited him on the bar. This was not 
unexpected ; and the fresh prisoners having 
been menaced with assurance of their due 
deserts if they attempted aid or comfort to 
the enemy at the critical time, it was re- 
fiolved by the lieutenant and his officers to 
pull for the bar, the tide setting down strong- 
ly, lay themselves alongside the guard-boat 
in the bright moonlight, and, while engaging 
the men &ere with cutlasses and revolvers, 
drift with them by the batteries, which, since 
they could not destroy them without firing 
on their own men, would be likely to let 



them pass. It was no great while before 
glimpses were caught of a boat rocking on 
the tide below them, and they eagerly made 
for it, quite confident of their ability to oc- 
cupy many times their own number of land- 
lubbers until they should be out of range of 
the batteries, when it would be just as easy 
to leave their foe behind. But when still 
some yards distant from the boat, and just 
preparing to open a broadside upon it, sud- 
denly four other boats darted out from be- 
hind a neighboring point, and five from the 
opposite island, and formed a line across the 
bar, completely entrapping the lieutenant 
and his men, lyhile at the same time, going 
short round, a large sail-boat was discovered 
to windward. Misfortune could hardly have 
seemed more imminent and absolute, and if 
any thing could be done it must be done on 
the instant. The river, as it chanced, di- 
vided at that point round an island, making 
two channels, one that up which they had 
passed on the preceding night from Fort Cas- 
well, now lying seven i^es below, and which 
it would have been madness to try, since it 
would have brought them opposite Smith- 
viUe and the forts by broad daylight, even 
if the southwest gale had not been blowing 
there, and making breakers in which the 
boat would have been crushed like a bubble. 
Of course, then, their only hope was to cir- 
cumvent the enemy, so that the other and 
shorter channel might be gained, at whose 
entrance no such dangerous sea was to be 
encountered. Quickly giving the word to 
his men, the lieutenant darted off with lus 
boat as if for Smithville, passing the large 
sail-boat ; then suddenly sheering, so as to 
escape the full moonlight (as in going by 
Fort Anderson the night before), he was for 
one moment invisible in the swell, and the 
whole ten boats were after him on the way 
to Smithville — ^boats manned by soldiers in- 
stead of sailors, who were, therefore, totally 
unaware of the impossibility of exit by that 
channel. Seizing the opportunity, the lieu- 
tenant boldly turned about, and when he 
came in sight again was making for the sail- 
boat as if he intended to board her. Of 
course the crew of the sail-boat, unused to 
such contests, hesitated, and started to tack, 
but missed stays, and drifted away on the 
tide before they could recover themselves, 
while the crew of the lieutenant's boat, 
bending all their strength to the oars, dart- 
ed round in a broad curve astern the line of 
boats, and were in the desired channel, a 
hundred yards in advance of all the rest, be- 
fore their object was fairly understood ; and 
heading for the breakers on Carolina Shoals, 
lest on another course the batteries should 
blow them to atoms — ^breakers which the 
boats rowed by soldiers could not dare 
dream of attempting — ^they took the great 
waves safely, and were presently past all 
pursuit. The results of this expedition 
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were so important, and the conduct of it so 
remarkable, that we are not surprised to 
find its leader again receiving the formal 
thanks of the Navy Department. Indeed, 
these official congratulations became appar- 
ently quite a matter of course ; and in the 
following October he was earning them 
again, together not only with the engrossed 
thanks of the Congress of the United States, 
and addresses from chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, municipalities, and clubs 
without number, but with the more sub- 
stantial reward of a promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant - conmiander, at the age of 
twenty-one, all in recognition of his destruc- 
tion of the rebel ram Albemarle, an iron-clad 
of the same model as the MernmaCj which 
had done great damage, and met the fire of 
hundred-pounder Dahlgrens and Parrotts at 
ten yards range without ii^ury. 

Directly upon his promotion the young 
hero took command of the flag-ship Malvern^ 
bearing the broad pennant of the rear-ad- 
miral, and in December was part of the force 
operating against Fort Fisher. Here Com- 
mander Cushing performed what, with the 
exception of the Albemarle afiair, was in re- 
ality the most dangerous exploit in all his 
term of service, and one requiring a more 
steady courage, being nothing less than the 
buoying of a channel in an open skiff — a 
skiff rivaling the famous little boat of the 
battle of Lake Erie — in the midst of a 
shower of round shot, shell, and shrapnel, 
the work continuing for six hours, the skiff 
firequently half filled with water by the 
plunging shot, and its companion being sunk. 

During the brief cessation of more active 
operations against the Wilmington forts. 
Commander Cushing offered battle to the 
Chickamanga, a rebel privateer carrying an 
extra crew ; but the challenge being declined, 
he drove a IcCrge blockade-runner ashore un- 
der her nose, and returned to the fleet, which 
on the 12th of January resumed the attack 
upon the forts, the ships being sixty in num- 
ber, comprising iron-clads, frigates, sloops 
of war, and gun-boats. An assault being 
ordered after a three days' bombardment, 
Commander Cushing, with other officers, ac- 
companied the force of sailors and marines 
about to storm the sea front of Fort Fisher. 
Marching to within a few hundred yards of 
the embrasures, the entire body threw them- 
selves down under the slope of the beach, 
waiting for the signal of attack, the whole 
fire of the navy passing with a deafening 
noise just over their heads. Springing to 
their feet at the word of conmiand, they 
moved forward steadily over the soft white 
sand, which the sunshine made dazzling, and 
the relief of which rendered every officer in 
his uniform of blue and gold-lace — and, in- 
deed, every man — a conspicuous target, the 
rebels meanwhile pouring forth an unceasing 
fire that cut down their Cbes in windrows. 



Finding himself alone at last, just after 
reaching the palisades. Commander Cushing 
turned to rally his men, and was obliged to 
cross a hundred yards of the bare sand with 
the bullets pattering about him in such wise 
that it seems as if he must have borne a 
charmed life. Most of the ranking offioetH 
were either dead or badly wounded by that 
time, or else remaining under shelter of the 
palisades till night-fall — more fortunate than 
their comrades, who, dropping on the beach, 
were swept out to sea by the rising and fall- 
ing tide — he therefore assumed the com- 
mand himself, and gathering some hundreda 
of men with great effort, he was again pro- 
ceeding to the assault, when requested to 
relieve with them a regiment which went 
to the assistance of the army on the other 
side, which was operating to such effect un- 
der the gallant General Ames that before 
midnight the works had surrendered. 

The first important action of Commander 
Cushing after the surrender was the seizure 
of the pilots who had so many times safely 
steered the blockade-runners into port ; and 
when his preparations to hang them had 
thoroughly frightened them into obedience, 
he agreed to spare their lives on condition 
of their erecting the customary signal-lights 
on Oak Island by which the blockade-run- 
ning steamers came in and out. According- 
ly, some four or five days after the capture 
of the forts, the large blockade -running 
steamer Charlotte, trusting to the lights, 
came over the bar and made her private sig- 
nals to Fort Caswell, and being hailed and 
told that the signal corps had been with- 
drawn to Smithville, came confidently up to 
her anchorage. She was commanded by a 
British ex -naval officer, and she carried 
among her other passengers two officers of 
the British army coming over to see the 
Confederate sport, and the owners of her 
costly cargo of arms and munitions — all of 
whom, in great glee at the successful termi- 
nation of their hazardous enterprise, bad 
just sat down to a sumptuous banquet, and 
were toasting their safe arrival in Cham- 
pagne. Suddenly the door opened, a light 
form stepped in, a hand was laid upon the 
captain's chair, nad every one looked up in 
amazement to meet the gaze of those daunt- 
less eagle eyes of Commander Cushing, 
which no one who has once seen him is 
likely to forget. '^ Gentlemen," said he, 
''you are my prisoners. Allow me the 
pleasure of joining in your toast. Steward, 
another bottle of Champagne!" Of course 
there was nothing but submission, for his 
men were already disposed about the deck, 
and the Charlotte was his prize. There was 
a moment or two of sullen silence on the 
part of the discomfited passengers; then 
one of the British officers looked at his pm- 
d-viSf and exclaimed, in noble rage, " I say — 
beastly luck !" To which his comrade pres- 
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enUy replied, in a voice proceeding from the 
depths of his disgnst, <* Unmitigated sellP 
After which disembarrassment a better feel- 
ing prevailed, and the banquet was proceed- 
ing as gayly as the circomstances aUowed, 
when Commander Cnshing was summoned 
on deck with the announcement that another 
steamer, the Sta§j was coming up the river, 
upon wliich he bade adieu to the festive 
scene, and proceeded to make prize of the 
second steamer. 

It would be easy to go on enumerating the 
days of this young officer by his valiant 
deeds ; to tell of the capture of small towns, 
of great store-houses of cotton, com, and 
bacon; of his examining the obstructions 
before Fort Anderson, and going so dose in 
that one night, exasperated by the speech- 
making and carousal there, he sent a bullet 
whistlkig through the astonished merry- 
makers, and in consequence very nearly 
robbed the navy of one of its brightest or- 
naments by the storm of grape that instant- 
ly scattered the water about him; of his 
oonstrueting a mock-monitor out of an old 
flat-boat and some painted canvas, and 
sending her past the fort on the night tide, 
so that the commandant, knowing the army 
to be in his rear, and seeing the gun-boats 
gaining the stream above, abandoned his 
fortifications without spiking the guns. But 
an account has not yet been given of the 
greatest of his achievements, and it is per- 
haps enough to close with the story of his 
deetmctvon of the Albemarle — a more daring 
and spirited act than we can call to mind 
out of the records of any navy. 

The Albemarle^ as it has been mentioned, 
was an iron-dad of tremendous strength, 
which had already defeated the whole Fed- 
eral fleet, sunk the Southfieldy exploded the 
boiler of the /SoMocaw, engaged nine foes at 
ones without danger to hersell^ forced the 
surrender of a brigade, and the abandon- 
ment of the whole region of the Roanoke by 
the Federal forces. The government having 
no iron-clads capable of crossing Hatteras 
bar and encountering her, all its operations 
in that section were rendered practically use- 
less by the AJkemarl^e presence there, and 
the expense of the squadron necessary to 
keep watch upon her movements was some- 
thing enormous. In this emergency Lieuten- 
ant Cnshing submitted two plans to Admiral 
Lee for the ram's destruction. The admiral 
approved of one of them, and sent its pro- 
jector to Washington to lay it before the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the latter, though at 
first a little doubtfol of its merit, finally au- 
thorized him to procure the means to carry 
it into execution ; and he immediately pur- 
chased iu New York two open launches, each 
about thirty feet long, fitted with a small 
engine and propelled by a screw, carrying a 
howitzer, and provided with a long boom that 
swung by a hinge, which could be raised or 



lowered at will, and which had a torpedo in 
the groove at its further extremity. These 
boats were taken down through the canals 
to the Chesapeake, one of them being lost on 
the way, and the other reaching the sounds 
at last through cuts and creeks and an in- 
finitude of toils, hinderances, and rases. Join- 
ing the fleet, which lay at the month of the 
river, the lieutenant disclosed his object to 
his men, assuring them that they not only 
must not expect, but they must not hope, to 
return, for death was almost inevitable, and 
then called for volunteers. They all stood 
by him, and six others presently Joined them, 
Assistant-Paymaster Frank Swan and Mr. 
Howorth, who had often accompanied him 
on his most reckless adventures, being of the 
number. The Albemarle lay moored at the 
Plymouth wharf, eight miles up the river, 
both banks of which were lined with batter- 
ies, and held by several thousand soldiers, 
while, at some distance up, that portion of 
the wreck of the SouihJUld which still lay 
above water was occupied by a picket-guard, 
whose duty it was to throw up rockets on the 
first alarm, for, unknown to the attacking 
party, rumor of the intended endeavor had 
in some mysterious way already reached the 
Plymouth authorities, and every provision 
had been made for their reception. How- 
ever, on the night of the S7th of October, 
the little Ixiunch entered the Roanoke Riv- 
er, her engine at low pressure, to make the 
least noise possible, left behind all obstruc- 
tions, passed within thirty feet of the un- 
suspicious picket on the 8ouikfiM^ and ap- 
proached the wharf where the ram lay, a vast 
black mass in the darkness. Greatly embold- 
ened by this success, the lieutenant for a mo- 
ment resolved to change his plan, and, know- 
ing the town perfectly, to put in shore and 
trust to the effect of a night surprise, with 
which he was so well acquainted, overpower 
those on board, get her into the stream before 
the forts could be aroused, and fight the bat- 
teries with her on her way down. Bot Just 
as he was about to carry his sudden plan into 
execution, a cry from the ram rang out sharp- 
ly on the night, repeated on every side, fd- 
lowed by the instantaneous booming of the 
great guns from ship and shore ; and return- 
ing no answer, the lieutenant put on all steam 
and made for her. At the same moment an 
immense bonfire of pine-knots and turpentine 
blazed up on the bank, most fortunately for 
him, since it revealed directly the untoward 
fact that a boom of logs extended around the 
ram in all directions to guard her from tor- 
pedoes, which for one second seemed an in- 
surmountable obstacle. Only for one sec- 
ond, though. With the next the lieuten- 
ant had given orders to sheer off across 
the stream, so as to get room for acquiring 
headway and carrying his launch by the 
force of its own impetus straight across the 
boom, though it never could get out again, 
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he knew. Ab they tamed, a Tolley of back- 
shot tore away the whole back of his coat 
and the sole of his shoe, and the man by his 
side &11 lifeless. Before the Tolley conld be 
repeated the laanch had strack the boom, 
was over, and was forging np nnder the AU 
hemarU^$ qnarter, directly beneath the month 
of a rifle-gan, and so close that the merest 
whisper on board the ram, where they were 
endeavoring to bring the gan to bear, conld 
be distinctly heaCtd. 

That mnst have been a toirifically excit- 
ing moment to those on that little laanch, 
with the vast mountain of iron towering 
above them, the fire-lit mass of foes npon the 
shore, and triumph and eternity in the next 
moment. Lieutenant Cashing stood at the 
bows of tho laanch, with several lines be- 
fore him : one of these lines was attached 
to the howitzer, one to the ankle of the en- 
gineer, one to the officer who was to lower 
the boom carrying the torpedo, one was that 
by means of which the torpedo was to be 
slid nnder the ram, another was the ex- 
ploding-line, which should puU away a pin 
and let a grai>e-shot drop on the percussion- 
cap beneath. The howitzer had already been 
discharged. The line attached to the engi- 
neer was pulled : the engine stopped. The 
boom was lowered, the torpedo slid slowly 
off and nnder, the air-chamber at top bring- 
ing it up in position beneath the ram. The 
last line was pulled, the grape-shot feU, Just 
aa the rifle -gun went off — and the rebel 
ram and the launch blew up together, and 
columns of water shot up and fell again, 
heavy with dead and dying. But just as 
Lieut'Cnant Gushing pulled the exploding 
line he had cried out to his men to save them- 
selves, and throwing off arms and heavy gar- 
ments, had struck out into the water. The 
surfi^e was being ripped up with shot, boats 
were already out picking up the wounded, 
and dying men were going down with gur- 
gling groans around him; but he boldly 
made for the other bank, and was Just reach- 
ing it, when he heard the voice of one of his 
own men in a sinking state, and turned to 
relieve, if possible, one who had shared such 
peril with him. Finding the man, he sup- 
ported him with one arm and kept him 
afloat for several minutes, when all at once 
he went down, leaving the lieutenant alone 
on the water, swimming with faint strokes, 
with what seemed inteiminable distances 
before him, but so firmly resolved to escape 
that, perhaps, after voluntary power was 
expended, the muscular motion still contin- 
ued mechanically, and carried him at last to 
shore, where he fell, with his feet still in the 
water, and lay, not more than half conscious, 
till morning, when the bright, invigorating 
sunshine showed him that he had gained a 
piece of swamp not far from one of &e forts, 
and from whence he could see the angry and 
excited town, with a curious sense of power 



in the midst of all his weakness. The sen- 
tinel, meanwhile, was walking his round <« 
the parapet, and in order to make any shel- 
ter it was necessary to rise and ran tat it 
the moment his back was turned. Doing 
so, he was obliged, at the instant the senti- 
ned turned about again, to drop where he 
was, between two paths of the tall grasB, 
which partially sheltered him, since, being 
covered with mud from head to foot, he was 
hardly distinguishable frx)m the soU, as he 
presently found when a party of men came 
down one of the paths and passed so near 
him as almost to tread on his arm withoat 
discovering him. Knowing it would be im- 
possible to remain there safely for any length 
of time, he lay on his back, planted his el- 
bow and his heel firmly in the ground, and 
thus hitched himself slowly along till he 
gained the cypress swamp, a mass of bog 
and brier, through which, barefooted, bare- 
headed, and bare-handed, he had to force a 
path till the blood flowed from his innumer- 
able wounds and bruises. Entering at last 
a clearing, a fresh danger appeared^ in the 
shape of a group of soldiers, behind whom 
he had to pass at a distance of twenty yards, 
creeping through a com farrow. He was 
now in the outskirts of a wood, and encoun- 
tering an old negro, he gave him a i>ieco of 
money which had chanced to remain about 
him, and sent him back to town to bring 
him news of what had happened there over- 
night; for he wished to be sure that ho 
had done the work there thoroughly before 
making any more effort to get back to his 
ship; and famished, exhausted, and with 
every nerve strung to its utmost tension, it 
seemed to him that if he had failed he did 
not care to get back at alL Yibratin^^, in 
his suspense, between a fear that the man 
might betray him and a confidence that he 
wcmld not, he rested there till the meaaen* 
ger came back, bringing him news of the 
complete destruction of the rebel ram, and 
he plunged gayly into another swamp, ao 
dense that he oonld only direct himself by 
the sun, emerging from its tall reeds and 
brambles, a couple of hours past noon, ajKHi 
one of the deep and narrow creeks that wind 
in and out through all those regions, exact- 
ly opposite a fresh detachment of soldiers 
on the other hank, and who, as fate willed 
it, had a little skiff made of four or five 
rough boards, with the seams pitched with 
tar, ** toggled to the root of an old oypreas- 
tree that squirmed like a snake into the 
inky water," as he described it. Lying in 
wait in the dense greenery and shade till 
the men went back to their rude meal, he 
gently slipped between the reeds and alid 
into the water, swimming softly till he 
reached the skiff, loosened it, pushed it be* 
fore him round the first curve, when he 
clambered in and paddled away fbr dear 
life : paddled all day, into sunset, into twir 
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lighty into starlight — sach starlight as si^ 
ed down through the great shadows of the 
swamp and the cypress-lined and moss-hnng 
banks of the creek. At last he was in the 
Boanoke, at last in the open water of the 
sound, where a swell would have swamped 
the troll skiff^ but where the night was sin- 
gularly still and soft — though, as it was, he 
was obliged to paddle all upon one side to 
keep his boat on the course which he laid 
for himself by the stars. When he came, 
after a weary while, in sight of the picket 
vessel of the fleets and, after what seemed a 
longer and still wearier while, within hail, 
he gaye his *^ Ship ahoy !" and dropped, gasp- 
ing, benumbed, and half dead, into the bot- 
tom of the boat. But immediately on his 
hail the vessel had slipped her cable, and had 
got out her boats to take measures against 
infernal machines, firmly convinced that the 
ekiff was a piece of retaliation on the part 
of the rebels, and, in response to his asser- 
tion that he was Lieutenant Gushing, loud- 
ly assuring him that Lieutenant Gushing 
was no longer in existence ; and it was still 
some time before he found himself on board, 
refreshed, clothed, and in hia right mind, 
and on the way to the flag-ship, where, in 
honor of his return, rockets were thrown np 
and all hands called to cheer ship, even bo- 
fore the success of his expedition was an- 
nounced. And for once valor had its due ac- 
knowledgment and reward. 



JOHN AND L 
"/^OMB, John," said I, cheerfully, " it real- 
Vy ly is time to go ; if you stay any longer 
I shall be afraid to oome down and lock the 
door after you.'' 

My visitor rose — a proceeding that al- 
ways reminded me of the genius emerging 
from the copper vessel, as he measured six 
feet three — ^and stood looking reproachfully 
down upon me. 

" You are iu a great hurry to get rid of 
me,'' he replied. 

Now I didn't agree with him, for he had 
made his nsual call of two hours and a half : 
having, in country phrase, taken to ** sitting 
np" with me so litemlly that I was frequent- 
ly at my wit's end to suppress the yawn that 
I knew would bring a troop rushing after it. 

He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, this 
John Granford, old for his age — which was 
the rather boyish period of twenty-two— 
and every way worthy of being loved. But 
I didn't love him. I was seven years his 
senior; and when, instead of letting the 
worm of concealment prey on his damask 
cheek, he ventured to tell his love for my 
mature self^ I remorselessly seized an En- 
glish Prayer-book, and pointed sternly to the 
dansa, " A man may not marry his grand- 
mother." That was three years ago ; and I 
addad, encouragingly, " Besides, John, you 



are a child, and don't know your own 
nund." 

'^ If a man of nineteen doesn't know his 
own mind," remonstrated my lover, " I would 
like to know who should. But I will wait 
for you seven years, if you say so — ^fourteen, 
as Jacob did f<ir BacheL" 

" You forget," I replied, laughing at his 
way of mending matters, '< that a woman 
does not, like wine, improve with age. But 
seriously, John, this is absurd ; you are a 
nice boy, and I like yon — but my feelings 
toward yon are more those of a mother thau 
a wife." 

The boy's eyes flashed indignantly; and 
before I could divine his intention he had 
lifted me from the spot where I stood, and 
carried me, infant frudiion, to the aofft at the 
other end of the room. 

" I could almost find it in my heart to 
shake you I" he muttered, as he set me down 
with emphasis. 

This was rather like the courtship of Will- 
iam of Normandy, and matters promised to 
be quite exciting. 

'< Don't do tlukt again," said I, with dig- 
nity, when I had recovered my breath. 

" Will you marry me f" asked John, some- 
what threateningly. 

"Not just at present," I replied. 

" The great, handsome fellow^" I thought, 
as he paced the floor restlessly, " why couldn't 
he fall in love with some girl of fifteen, in* 
stead of setting his afiections on an old maid 
like me f I don't want the boy on my hands, 
and I won't have him!" 

"As to your being twenty-six," pursued 
John, in answer to my thoughts, " yon say 
it's down in the family Bible, and I suppose 
it must be so ; but no one would believe it ; 
and / don't care if you're forty. Yon look 
like a girl of sixteen, and you are the only 
woman I shall ever love." 

Oh, John, John ! at least five millions of 
men have said that same thing before in ev- 
ery known language. Nevertheless, when 
you fairly break down and cry, I relent — for 
I aqi disgracefully soft-hearted — and weak- 
ly promise then and there that I will either 
keep my own name or take yours. For love 
Ui a very dog in the manger, and John looked 
radiant at this concession. It was a com- 
fort to know that if he could not gather the 
flower himself, no one else would. 

A sort of family shipwreck had wafted 
John to my threshold. Our own household 
was sadly broken np, and I found myself 
comparatively young in years, with a half- 
invidid father, a large house, and very little 
money. What more natural thau to take 
boarders? And among the first were Mr. 
Granford, and his son, and sister, who had 
Just been wrecked themselves by the death 
of the wife and mother in a foreign land — 
one of those sudden, unexpected deaths that 
leave the survivors in a dazed condition, be- 
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cause it is 80 difficult to imagine the gay 
worldling 'who has been called hence in an- 
other state of being. 

Mr. Cranford was one of my admirations 
from the first. Tall; pale, with dark hair 
and eyes, he reminded me of Dante, only 
that he was handsomer ; and he had such a 
general air of knowing every thing worth 
knowing (without the least pedantry, how- 
ever) that I was quite afraid of him. He 
was evidently wrapped np in John, and pi^ 
tient with his sister — which was asking 
quite enough of Christian charity under the 
sun, for Mrs. Shellgrove was an unmitigated 
nuisance. Suck a talker ! babbling of her 
own and her brother's afifairs with equal in- 
discretion, and treating the latter as though 
he were an incapable infant. 

They staid with us three years, and dur- 
ing that time I was fairly persecuted about 
John. Mrs. Shellgrove wrote mo a letter on 
the subject, in which she informed me that 
the whole family were ready to receive me 
with open arms — a prospect that I did not 
find at all alluring. They seemed to have 
set their hearts upon me as a person pecul- 
iarly fitted to train John in the way he 
should go. Every thing, I was told, de- 
X>ended on his getting the right kind of 
wife. 

A special interview with Mr. Cranford, at 
his particular request, touched me consider- 
ably. 

" I hope," said he, " that you wiU not re- 
fuse my boy. Miss Edna. He has set his 
heart so fully upon yon, and yon are every 
thing that I could desire in a daughter. I 
want some one to pet. I feel sadly lonely 
at times, and I am sure that you would just 
fill the vacant niche." 

I drew my hand away from his caress, 
and almost felt like hating John Cranford. 
Life with him would be one of ease and 
luxury; but I decided that I had rather 
keep boarders. 

Not long after this the Cranfords conclud- 
ed to go to housekeeping, and Mrs. Shell- 
grove was in her glory. She always came 
to luncheon now in her bonnet, and gave us 
minute details of all that had been done 
and talked of about the house in the last 
twenty-four hours. 

" It is really magnificent," said she, length- 
ening out each syllable. ** Brother has such 
perfect taste ; and he is actually furnishing 
the library, Miss Edna, after your sugges- 
tion. Tou see, we look upon you quite as 
one of the flamily." 

"That is very good of you," I replied, 
shortly; "but I certainly have no expecta- 
tion of ever belonging to it." 

Mrs. Shellgrove laughed as though I had 
perpetrated an excellent joke. 

" Young ladies always deny these things, 
of course ; but John tells a different story." 

I rattled the cups and saucers angrily; 



and my thoughts floated off not to John, bat 
to John's father, sitting lonely in the library 
furnished after my suggestion. Wasn't it» 
after all, my duty to marry the family gen- 
erally f 

The house was finished and moved into, 
and John spent his evenings with me. I 
used to get dreadfully tired of him. He was 
really too devoted to be at all interesting, 
and I had reached that state of feeling that, 
if summarily ordered to take my choice be- 
tween him and the gallows, I would have 
prepared myself for hanging with a sort oi 
cheerful alacrity. 

I locked the door upon John on the CTen- 
ing in question, when I had finally gotten 
rid of him, with these feelings in full force ; 
and I meditated while undressing on some 
desperate move that should bring matters 
to a crisis. 

But the boy had become reused at last^ 
He too had reflected in the watches of the 
night ; and next day I received quite a dig- 
nified letter firom him, telling me that busi- 
ness called liim from the city for two or 
three weeks, and that possibly on his return 
I might appreciate his devotion better. I 
felt inexpressibly relieved. It appeared to 
me the most sensible move that John had 
made in the whole course of our acquaint- 
ance, and I began to breathe with more 
freedom. 

Time flow, however, and the three weeks 
lengthened to six without John's return. 
He wrote to me, but his letters became some- 
what constrained ; and I scarcely knew what 
to make of him. If he would only give me 
np, I thought ; but I felt sure that he would 
hold me to that weak promise of mine, that 
I should either become Edna Cranford or 
remain Edna Carrington. 

" Mr. Cranford" was announced one even- 
ing, and I entered the parlor fully prepared 
for an 6verdose of John, but found myself 
confrt>nted by his father. 

He looked very grave ; and instantly I 
imagined all sorts of things, and reproached 
myself for my coldness. 

" John is well f ' I gasped, finally. 

" Quite well," was the reply, in such kind 
tones that I felt sure there was aowi§UUm§ 
wrong. 

What it was I cared not, but poured forth 
my feelings impetuously to my astonished 
visitor. 

"He must not come here again!" I ex- 
claimed. " I do not wish to see him. Tell 
him so, Mr. Cranford! tell him that I had 
rather remain Edna Carrington, as he made 
me premise, than to become Edna Cranford." 

" And he made you promise this f was the 
reply. "The selfish fellow! But, Edna, 
what am / to do without the little giil I 
have been expecting f I am very lonely — 
so lonely that I do not see how I can give 
her up." 
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I glanced at him, and the room seemed 
awimming roand — every thing was dread- 
fbUy unreaL I tried to sit down, and was 
carried tenderly to the sofa. 

** Shall it be Edna Cairington or Edna 
Cranfordf be whispered. ''You need not 
break yonr promise to John." 

'' Edna Cranford," I replied, feeling that I 
had left the world entirely, and was in an- 
other sphere of existence. 

If the thought crossed my mind that Mr. 
Cranford had rather eheerftilly supplanted 
his son, the proceeding was fully Justified 
during the visit which I soon received from 
that young gentleman. I tried to make it 
plain to him that I did him no wrong, as I 
had never professed to love him, though not 
mt all sore that I wouldnH receive the shak- 
ing threatened on a previous occasion, and I 
endeavored to be as tender as possible, for I 
felt really sorry for him. 

To my great surprise, John laughed. 

''Well, this isJollyP he exclaimed. "And 
Fm not a villain, after all. What do you 
think of her, Edna T 



He produced an ivorytype in a rich velvet 
case — a pretty, little, blue-eyed simpleton ; 
she looked like letat seventeen. 

"Rose," he con tinned—" Rose Darling: 
the name suits her, doesn't itf She was 
staying at my uncle's in Maryland — that's 
where Fve been visiting, you know — and 
she's such a dear little confiding thing that 
a fellow couldn't help fiilling in love with 
her. And she thinks no end of me, you see 
— says she's quite afraid of me, and aU that." 

John knew that /wasn't a bit afraid of 
him ; but I felt an elder sisterly sort of in- 
terest in his happiness, and had never liked 
him so well as at that moment. And this 
was the dreadful news that his father had 
come to break to me, when his narrative was 
nipped in the bud by my revelations, and 
the interview ended in a far more satisfac- 
tory manner than either of us had antici- 
pated. 

So I kept my promise to John, after all, 
and as Miss Rose kept hers, he is now a 
steady married man, and a very agreeable 
son-in-law. 



FALSEHOOD IN THE DAILY PRESS. 
bt jambs pabton. 



rr the early days of journalism there was 
of necessity a very large ingredient in it 
of fidsehood, because both writers and read- 
ers were ignorant and credulous. A Lon- 
don paragraphist of the year 1653 favored 
his readers with this item : 

"A perfect Mermaid wm by tbe last great wind 
driven ashore near Greeowkh, with her comb in one 
band and her kx>ldnf-glaM in the other. She aeemed 
to be of the coontenance of a moat fair and beantif ol 
woman, with her arms croeaed, weeping ont many 
peariy dropa of salt teare; and afterward, ahe gently 
tnmlng herself vpon her back, swam aw«y withont 
being #een any mora" 

Probably the writer b^ieved the substance 
of this paragraph, and only exercised his 
joumaliBtio talent in decorating his fjMt 
with tender and romantic incidents. Men 
oould believe any thing then, except the de- 
monstrable truths of science. The writer 
of that mermaid item had seen from his 
childhood occasional advertisements in the 
gazettes announcing when and where a 
gracious king would next cure his subjects 
of scrofula by a touch of his royal finger. 
Here is one of them, issued by command of 
Charles!.: 

^ inWdWi^ JCsy 14,1644.-Hto Sacred Majesty haT- 
Ing declared It to be hie Royal wiU andpnrpoae to con- 
tinne the healing of hie people for tbe EtII dnilng the 
month of May, and then to glye oyer tUl Michaelmas 
next, I am commanded to give notf oe tliereof, that the 
people may not come up to town In the interim, and 
lose their Ubor." 

What were mermaids and men-fish to this f 
But Charles II. touched ninety-two thousand 



people fbr the king's-evil — twenty a day for 
his whole reign — and even poor Louis XVI., 
at his coronation in 1774, was so good as to 
touch twenty-four hundred. So, at least,yol- 
taire informed King Frederick. The word 
** touching^ gives us a most inadequate idea 
of the deliberate solemnity of this ceremo- 
nial in the days of the Stuarts. Imagine 
the king seated in a chair of state upon his 
throne, under a rich canopy, in a spacious 
hall of the palace. Each surgeon leads his 
patients in turn to the foot of the throne, 
where they kneel, and while a chaplain in 
full canonicals intones the words, ** He put 
his hands upon them and healed them," the 
king strokes their foces with both hands at 
once. When all have been thus ** touched,'' 
they eome up to the throne again in the 
same order, and the king hangs about the 
neck of each by a blue ribbon a golden coin, 
while the chaplain chants, " This is the tnie 
Light who came into the worid." And the 
whole concludes with the reading of the 
epistle for the day and prayers for the sick. 
Such WS3 the credulity of our ancestors of 
yesterday I Such was the public which the 
press addressed in the first century of its 
existence! 

In the early time, too, it was a thing of 
most inmiinent and deadly peril to have to 
do with printer's ink. In the reign of the 
same Charles a respectable father of a fam- 
ily, John Gwyn by name, was hanged, cut 
down while still alive, disemboweled, be- 
headed, and quartered, fbr merely prin(M$ a 
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piece disagreeable to the royalists. Editors 
took the hiiit. The great fire of Iiondon, 
which swept over fonr hundred and thirty- 
six acres, was chronicled in two short par- 
agraphs, bnt the narrator devoted several 
lines of the same in assigning the glory of 
pntting out the fire to the king, and to his 
brother, who was to be king. Amidst the 
hush of aU thonghtfiil Englsmd a deed was 
done in the same reign which the timorons 
journalism of the time recorded thus : 

*'Thi8 day Algernon Sidn^, Esq., was broaght 
from the Tower to the place appointed for his execu- 
tion on Tower Hill, where he was beheaded on a ecaf* 
fold erected for the porpoae." 

No details, no comments. The monarchy, 
which was not strong enough to bear the 
simplest true narrative of heroic Sidney's 
murder, was strong enough to disembowel a 
printer and set up his head over Temple Bar. 
It were vain to expect much truth from 
newspapers when a paragraph might cost 
the writer his estate, the printer his en- 
trails, and the carrier his ears. 

And long after the brutal Stuart« had fled 
from the kingdom which they had polluted, 
editors were denied access to the sources of 
imxK)rtant news, while remaining always 
subject to the iron necessity of being inter- 
esting. Hence writers for the press resorts 
to inventions more or less innocent. Defoe 
would never have written fictitious accounts 
of the London fire and the great plague if 
the newspapers had supplied true ones ; and 
Bei^amin Franklin would not have amused 
the readers of the Pennsylvania Oazette with 
the '< Speech of Polly Baker'' if winds and 
tides bad not retarded vessels bringing later 
news from over the sea. *^ To amuse our cus- 
tomers," Franklin once said, " I used to fill 
up our vacant columns with anecdotes and 
fables and fancies of my own." But, like De- 
foe, he gave his fables and fancies such an 
air of truth as to deceive. The Abb^ Ray- 
nal quoted « Polly Baker" in his J2wtory of the 
Indies as an illustration of the advanced and 
enlightened justice of Massachusetts courts ; 
and as to Franklin's descriptive catalogue 
of the packages of scalps taken by the Brit- 
ish Indians during the Revolutionary war, it 
was done with such particcdarity and natu- 
ralness that to-day it will deceive nine read- 
ers in ten who do not know the secret. So, 
in our own day, the first letter in the Cleve- 
land PUdndeaUr that was signed ^ Artemus 
Ward" was accepted as the genuine epistle 
of a coming moitd showman. 

TTie ''1(^" editor in a quiet interior 
city often finds himself in the situation of a 
writer for the press in the infancy of the art. 
Journalism deals in the extraordinary; but 
nothing extraordinary has happened. Not 
the less — ^oay, all the more — is his public 
hungry for local news ; and if he permits 
his readers to suffer the pangs of inanition, 
it is either because he is less or more than 



editor. And here we have the origin of 
that new school of '^ American humor" which 
for ten years past has enlivened the newspa- 
pers of all lands, even to the remotest islands 
of the sea. Franklin began it a hundred 
and forty years ago, between arrivals of 
ships, in the Pefnneylvania Gazette; where- 
in, besides such tales as "Polly Baker," ho 
would write fictitious letters to himself (the 
editor), and in following numbers insert fic- 
titious and comic replies. Artemus Ward 
only gave the practice a new inq»ulse and a 
wider celebrity through the happiness of his 
conception of the moral showman, and the 
remarkable fertility of resource which he 
displayed in carrying it out. There are now 
afloat in the newspapers many thousands of 
amusing three -line fictions which had no 
other origin than the invention of a local 
itemizer, within whose sphere of observation 
nothing unusual had happened. 

What we to-day think of as joumaliam 
began when young Samuel Johnson first 
composed Parliamentary speeches for Cavf^s 
Magazine, in 1740, which is equivalent to say- 
ing that it began in systematic falsehood. 
Johnson avowed the fact a few years later 
at Foote's table, and avowed it with a feel- 
ing that seemed nearer akin to exultation 
than shame. A certain speech, attributed 
to the elder Pitt, being highly commended, 
one of the guests took down the magazine 
and read it aloud. When the company had 
given full vent to their admiration, Jolmson, 
who had sat sUent during the scene, startled 
them all by saying, " That speech I wrote in 
a garret in Exeter Street." Responding to 
their amazement, he explained : " I never was 
in the gallery of the House of Commons bnt 
once in my life. Cave had interest with the 
door-keepers. Ho and the persons employed 
under him had admittance. They brought 
away the subject of discussion, the names 
of the speakers, the side they took, and the 
order in which they rose, together witii notes 
of the various arguments adduced in the 
course of debate. The whole was afterward 
communicated to me, and I composed the 
speeches in the form they now have." Here, 
perhaps, we have the origin of Dr. Johnson's 
aversion to newspapers; for we all abhor onr 
sins when another c<Humits them. He wrote 
in one of his Idlen for 1758 that if an embas- 
sador may be defined as a person who lies 
abroad foj his country's good, an editor is 
one who lies at home for his own. 

It was in Johnson's day, too, that minis- 
ters began to think writers for the press 
worth buying ; and curious it is to note the 
vast difference between the emoluments of 
corruption and the wages of honesty. It is 
so in the politics of the present time. In 
the good old times when Qeoi^e IIL was a 
young king there were still newspapers that 
bought items at sixpence a dozen. Journal- 
ism was a vagabond, and had been a vaga* 
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bond always. "All Grab Street is dead and 
gone,'' wrote Swift, when the first Jialf-penny 
Btamp was imposed. "No more ghosts or 
murders for love or money." Almost within 
the nyemory of living persons Lamb supplied 
amusing paragraphs at sixpence each ; Camp- 
bell received two guineas for a poem in the 
poet's comer of a newspaper ; Hozlitt wipte 
criticism that is still eqjoyed at five shillings 
for a closely printed column ; and Bums re- 
fused an engagement upon the Mwmmg Povt 
at a guinea a week* That Bums should de- 
cline this offer appeared to the proprietor a 
piece of "insolence." This proprietor was 
the individual who once said to a writer, 
" I wish I had you in a garret without a 
coat to your back, as I once had Coleridge." 
But Coleridge did not enjoy the situation, 
in which, however, he expended his best 
yeazs, his manhood's prime, and all that we 
now Uko to think of in connection with his 
name. 

But it was during that long reign of big- 
otry and ignorance that a single article of 
fulsome flattery of thd king or reckless de- 
fense of the Prince* of Wales could get a 
rake a rich living in the church, and when 
a pamphlet was often rewarded with a val- 
uable place or liberal pension. A pleasant 
thing it was, and a comfortable, to be an 
English editor during the American Bevo- 
lution, if you were discerning enough to 
be on the side of the king and mob. The 
infuriate zeal of the Tory papers betrays 
their imperfect sincerity. An extra of 1777, 
which chronicled the retreat of General 
Washington from the Harlem Biver, flamed 
with extravagant headings denouncing "the 
most wicked, daring, and unnatural rebell- 
ion that ever disgraced the annals of histo- 
ry, fomented and abetted by a Junto of re- 
publicans on this side of the Atlantic" The 
exultant editor appended a little lying gos- 
sip to his news : 

**][r. WaBhio^on, notwithstandlnff his iroonr with 
Mfc GibboM, ii, w« hear, iii«rried to a very amiable 
ladj, bat, It Is eald, Mrs. Waahlngton, being a warm 
loyalist, has been separated from the General since 
the commencement of the present tronblee, and Utos 
very mnch respected In the city of New YoriE." 

Thus early in the life of journalism began 
the exploits of those twin calumniators, *' It 
is foid" and " The$ aajf." They have worn 
various disguises since, only to become more 
mischievous. "It is perfectly notorious;" 
'^ It was stated at the time, and not denied ;" 
"No one here doubts;" "At first we were 
inclined to question the story, but we have 
had it ^m so many sources that really;" 
" This is only the gossip of the street, but 
where there is so much smoke" — ^are only 
variations of the old familiar " The$ sajf," 
which in the most ancient known. languages 
played precisely the same part it does in 
ours. 

Journalism had no chance in the early 



day, and its sins are not to be laid at its 
own door. It was not until within the mem- 
ory of living men that Defoe's famous utter- 
ance ceased to be strictly applicable to the 
case of writers for the press : " If a writer 
tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon 
him with the iron hands of the law ; if he 
tells their virtues, when they have any, then 
the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom 
on both sides." I am not sure that these 
words have even yet lost all their meaning. 
Let any one to-day presume to defend in 
public any of the persons whom a c6nsider- 
able number of writers for the press regard 
in the light of established targets for vitu- 
peration, ho will be likely to become a tar- 
get himsel£ Mr. G. W. Curtis, in the columns 
of Harper^9 Weekljff ventured a few months 
ago to defend a Senator £rom an accusation. 
He was promptly wamed ofif the premises : 
" If Mr. Curtis keeps this up, he will be sus- 
pected of being an accomplice." 

Until the development of the telegraph 
had completed the resources of the di^ly 
press, the mere tumult of haste in which i}xo 
vital part of its work was done was the 
cause of numberless errors. The exploits of 
the special -express riders thirty years ago 
were wonderful indeed ; but what they gain- 
ed in time the newspaper often lost in cor- 
rectness. A trifiing accident would -delay a 
rider long enough to deprive the editor of 
the most momentary opportunity of revis- 
ion. In a file of the New York Dribune of 
1841 we read of a noted rider of that day, 
named Enoch Ward, who used to accomplish 
the distance between New Haven and New 
York, seventy-four miles, in four hours and 
a half. This was creditable enterprise, but 
the system kept an editorial corps in a whirl 
of excitement, and accustomed writers to 
headlong haste. The news was written as 
fast as the pen could be driven over the pa- 
per, and in many instances editorial com- 
ments were executed not less rapidly. I 
have heard the late Horace Greeley say that, 
in the earlier years of the Tribuney he thought 
nothing of writing a column in an hour, and 
that often he had kept on at this furious rate 
so long that he was obliged at last to wind 
a wet bandage round his arm to reduce the 
swelling and the ache to the bearable point. 
His excitement at the reception of news by 
special express is inconceivable by those who 
never witnessed it. Mr. Augustus Maverick 
has recorded the events of an evening when 
one of the primitive locomotives brought 
to New York special election returns from 
Patchogue, or Quogue, or some other queer 
place on Long Island. The cry of joy which 
the enthusiastic editor uttered when he saw 
the returns " might have been heard a quar- 
ter of a mile." 

But the necessity for this tumultuous and 
exciting haste has ceased to exist. The aa- 
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log the simple ^nth is the hardest thing 
done either bj tongue or pen. How easy it 
was to repreeeot Napoleon Bonaparte gallop- 
ing oyer the Alps on a robnst ebarger, gor- 
geoosl J caparisoned, his cloak flying in the 
breeeey and eompaet legions pressing np the 
steep acclivity t This lie was imag^ed in a 
moooent ; bat it eost M. Thiers mnch painfnl 
toil and long travel to ascertain that his 
conqneror crossed ^e Alps on a mule, mnf- 
fled to the eyes in his doak, and attended by 
one guide on foot. 

In the pressi as in Uteratore, fidsehood 
has the additional advantage over truth of 
being much the less expensive. Tonr raw 
hand will bring yoa in an account of a finance 
meeting which shall be of necessity a mere 
tissue ^misconceptions and misstatements. 
To get aa ^proximately true narrative of 
whf^ occurred, without verbatim reports, 
you must send three persons of trained in- 
telligence ; but a fhU and exact report, with 
the requisite descriptive matter, demands 
the intense labor of twelve trained men. 
Now the account stands thus: tissue of 
green falsehood, two dollars ; vivid narrative 
strongly resembling the truth, thirty dollars ; 
Terbatim report, eighty dollars. In every 
department of a newspaper, from the most 
commonplace reporting to the most impor- 
tant criticism, we find that lies are very 
cheap and truth is very dear. 

We must also bear in mind that if lying is 
easy, it may also be for the moment highly 
effective. That tawdry fiilsehood of Bona- 
parte bounding over the mountains adorns 
at this hour hundreds of barber shops in all 
couutries, as the tale, equally groundless, of 
Lincoln and the Scotch cap figures in many 
histories of the late war. Some men Of very 
ordinary abilities do succeed, after long 
practice, in purging their conversation of 
the usual exaggerations and credulities ; but 
even this negative part of a difllcult virtue 
is apt to be purchased by the loss of vivaci- 
ty. Their conversation is as dull as it is 
correct. But the Journalist lies under an in- 
exorable necessity of not being dulL Incor- 
rect he may be, to a certain extent, and live ; 
but if he is dull, he dies. 

And, unhappily, there are thi'ee ways open 
to the JonmaUst of avoiding dullness; two 
wrong, and one right. The right way is 
vigilimce, tact, and hard labor in the gath- 
ering and utterance of truth proper to be 
told. The two wrong ways demand vastly 
inferior powers. One is the invQptiou or 
repetition of falsehood, and the other the 
revelation of matters not proper to be told. 
A fertile and sympathetic mind, capable of 
public spirit, finds the material for stirring 
and delightfbl Journalism in a village ; t>nt 
there are dull dogs that, even when posted 
in Washington, the most interesting capital 
in the world, are compelled to eke out their 
daily dole of routine by calumnious inven- 



tion. Mr. E. J. HuUng, of Saratoga, has re- 
cently described the exploits of some of those 
young gentlemen who are dispatched every 
summer to write Saratoga letters — a task 
demanding knowledge of the world, knowl- 
edge of human nature, a very extensive 
knowledge of America, and a mind capable 
of discriminating between what may and 
what may not be printed. Bewildered by 
the pageant, not knowing a soul in the place, 
having access to no circle, they soon exhaust 
the reputable topics, and have no resource 
but to dilate upon the imaginary splendors 
of a gambling-house. Most readers, as Mr. 
Hnling remarks, know nothing whatever of 
this branch of industry, and hence a writer 
is safe in giving ttee play to his inventive 
powers. ^ I must send •omatibifu^,^ says the 
young Journalist, " that something mnst go 
to-day, and it must be interesting.'' Wo 
mnst all allow that here is sore temptation 
to a young man of the best intentions, un- 
less he has an exceptionally endowed mind. 
It is far fW>m an ordinary intellect to feel 
the superior interest of the simple truth, and 
perhaps it is still farther fW>m his inclina- 
tion to t>ake the prodigious amount of trouble 
which the presentation of tmth compels. 

Haslitt, who lived in the iron age of Jour- 
nalism, used to lay the blame of newspaper 
flEdsehoods to the Editor, who was then a 
mysterious and awfhl being, despotic and 
capricious. He hod his satellites, his court, 
his fiftvorites, who flattered his whims and 
intrigued fbr his favor. A sensitive and 
brilliant writer like Haslitt had no rights 
which this dull potentate felt himself bound 
to respect. He erased the contributor's hap- 
py epithets, and converted his strongest pas- 
sages into prudent inanity. ** There are ed- 
itors," said Hazlitt, " who, if you insert the 
name of a popular actor, strike it out, and 
in virtue of their authority insert a favorite 
of their own — as a dextrous attorney substi- 
tutes the name of a fHend in a will.'' Some 
editors, he adds, will let you praise nobody, 
others will let you blame nobody. Some 
dine with lords, and scrutinize every contri- 
bution with a view to its possible eiSoct on 
the flow of invitations. " An editor," he con- 
tinues, " takes a turn in St. James's Street, 
and is congratulated by the successive liter- 
ary or political groups on all he does not 
write, and when the mistake is found out, 
the true Simon Pure is dismissed." 

Editors are still human ; but it is safe to 
say that no Hazlitt of the present time could 
be subjected to such treatment as this. A 
potentate has taken the place of the capri- 
cious editor in some newspaper offices, who 
may be styled the Incongruous Proprietor. 
The time was when almost every editor 
owned his paper. The time is at hand when 
scarcely any editor will do so ; for a com- 
plete newspaper establishment at present 
absorbs an amount of capital which a high- 
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ly intellectaalized person has neyer possess- 
ed auless by accident or inheritance, and 
which he could not efficiently wield if he 
had it. In conducting the prodigious estab- 
lishments of modem days, there must be a 
division both of labor and responsibility; 
and when this is done Justly, the public is 
served with an economy and efficiency nev- 
er possible before. No body of learned men 
could produce such a work as the American 
Cffclopiddia unless they had behind them both 
the capital and the business talent of a great 
publishing house; and no newspaper up to 
the demands of this i^e can exist unless 
there is a great man in the counting-room, 
as well as a great man in the editorial chair, 
each keeping to his sphere, but working in 
harmony, neither of them wholly subject or 
wholly lord. 

It takes time, howev^, to get these huge 
things in running order, and meanwhile 
there is frequent dislocation. We occasion- 
ally see an odd reversal of what would seem 
to be the natural order : the oi^italist every 
thing, the writer nothing; the counting- 
room commanding, the editorial rooms l[>bey- 
ing. It is not yet so clearly seen as it will 
be that neither of these two centres offeree 
can work successfully an engine which is 
at .once a complicated business and an in- 
tellectual influence. By the chances of busi- 
ness the most ignorant peiion may come to 
own a newspaper, or one may fall by inher- 
itance to the most incompetent individual. 
A lucky operator has taken a newspaper, or 
part of one, for a gambling debt. A corrupt 
Ring might acquire in a newspaper a silen- 
cing interest ; and a moneyed dunderhead 
has occasionally bought one outright as an 
investment. John Ti^lor, the witty author 
of Montieur Tcmtofi, one of the best -known 
humorous poems in the language, who was 
editor for some years of the Morning Po§t of 
London, had an ignorant savage for proprie- 
tor. ** Among other complaints," Mr. Tay- 
lor records in his Memoirs, << he told me that 
the paper was whoUy confined to politics, 
and had none of those little antidote$ which 
had before diverted the readers." It has 
lately been disclosed that the owner of an- 
other London paper, the Morning CkromcU, 
" made an arrangement with the government 
of Louis Napoleon to become the strenuous 
and daily supporter of the imperial regime," 
the French government agreeing to give in 
return a *^ concession" for a system of French 
telegraphic lines, in addition to laige sums 
of money. So says B(r. James Grant, to whom 
this high-spirited individual twice offered 
the editorship. I wonder how the proprietor 
announced the new line of politics to his 
coips of writers. Not, we may presume, with 
the off-hand candor which sometimes marks 
similar events in free-and-easy America. 
^'Boys," said the proprietor of a newspaper 
in Western New York to his corps, as he pre- 



sented a stranger to them — ''boys, this is 
B(r. Smith from Smithton, who has come 
down here to write up the new railroad. 
Whatever he writes^ print Just as he writes 
it, but not a word on the other si4e." And 
they obeyed. Every mail brought remon* 
strances against the scheme, all of which 
went into Uie basket unread. 

The convict Tweed was well aware of this 
n4w fact in newspapers, the supremacy of 
the counting-room, though the poor man 
could not know that newspapers unduly 
controlled by the counting-room are power- 
less over public <^inion. The number of 
newspapers upon the pay-joll of the Hing 
was eighty-nine, of which twenty-seven so 
depended upon this plunder for subsistence 
that when the Ring was broken they gasped 
and died. In those halcyon days of roguery 
people used to glance in their morning pa- 
per over a mayor's message of six or eight 
columns, innocently supposiug it part of the 
news of the day, while book-keepers were at 
the same moment charging it to the city as 
an advertisement at a dol^ a line. Petty 
evening papers received a thousand dollars 
amonth; and after the newspapers had been 
bought and silenced at this rate for five 
years, and the Ring had no longer the con- 
trol of the treasury, the unsettled " claims" 
of the various counting-rooms amounted to 
more than two millions of dollars. The 
writers for the press got little of this. Theg 
were put off with a ridiculous gratuity of 
two hundred dollars a year, voted by the 
aldermen to the reporters who omitted twice 
a week to tell the public what the aldermen 
had done. 

There never was a period during the thirty 
years' reign of thieves in the city of New 
York when the press could not have brought 
them to naught, if its counting-rooms had 
been disinterested or its editors in command. 

I wish it could be said that an interested 
counting-room is the only disturbing influ- 
ence in the daily press, because in that case 
the remedy would not be difficult. The body 
of working Journalists, in which there is a 
great mass of ability and force, could con- 
trol the situation if they husbanded their 
strength and stood by one another. The 
men and women who produce the material 
of which newspapers are made are surely 
among the most important members of a 
fiee state. The most obscure paragraphist 
in the most remote and insignificant village 
of the Rooky Mountain States may drop into 
the tide of Journalism an item which sh^ 
do good or do mischief wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken, and remain afloat 
in newspapers for generations, always work- 
ing beneficially or Spuriously upon the minds 
of men. Their antipathies and preferenoei^ 
their opinions and principles, mould or tifltg* 
every thing they write, and oonstftttbf i 
into that atmosphere of iaflni«a%tt|tfi 
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thing ** In the air," to which all but the dull- 
est and the strongest minds are satject. And 
it often falls to them to decide what shall ap- 
pear, what shall he omitted, what shall be 
prominent, and what obscore. By indulging 
a personal preference, seizing eyeiy chance 
to insert a fiftvorite name, they can create 
renown ; and by being on llie watch to erase 
allasion to persons they dislike, they can keep 
them long in the shade. There is mighty 
power wielded in merely leaving things ont. 
And though a writer may have his ta^ dis- 
tinctly assigned him, he can not bat infose 
a portion of his personality into every sen- 
tence that he pens. K he is a man of honor 
and puUic spirit, those qualities tell in every 
line ; if he is frivolous and dissolute, all that 
he does Is low, small, or false. 

Until within a few years past our colleges 
and higher schools did not contribute their 
fkir proportion to the ranks of this difficult 
profession. Mr. Greeley seemed prejudiced 
against a youthfhl applicant if he came fresh 
£nmi a college ; and, of course, a student has 
much to unlearn, as well as much to learn, 
before he can efficiently fill the easiest place 
upon the staff of a daily paper. But the 
graduate of b college usually has qualities 
that come into play advantageously when, 
after practice, he has acquired the rudiments 
of his profession. He is apt to have charac- 
ter and a sense of responsibility, to say noth- 
ing of the knowledge which he acquired at 
college, and which hat its value even in the 
lowest grade of reporting. Of late the news- 
paper offices have been oA^ner recruited than 
formerly by young graduates, to the manifest 
improvement of the service. 

But there is still a^reeiduum of the orig- 
inal vagabond element in some departments 
of Journalism, which leads to egregious 
falsehood, often reckl^s, sometimes inten- 
tional. One example will suffice to show 
how important it is to intrust the lowest 
duties of Journalism to persons who respect 
themselves and the public. 

There was a poor Italian to be executed 
a year ago at one of the most elegant and 
polite of our suburban towns — ^Morristown, 
New Jersey. Never was a quiet and deco- 
rous village more astounded than Morris- 
town was on this occasion with the con- 
dhct of the representatives of the New York 
press. The first to appear on the scene was 
the artist of the (xraphic, who arrived two 
or three days before the execution, and em- 
ployed himself in making drawings of the 
various objects to which the execution would 
impart a momentary interest. He took no 
part in the scenes about to be described. 
During the afternoon before the event re- 
porters kept coming by every train, until 
they numbered fifteen, including the repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press. Early in 
the evening the whole body strolled from 
their hotel to the JaO, the morning paper 



men to get the material for immediate tele- 
grams, and the evening paper men to pro- 
cure the means of beginning the minute 
narrations which they expected to finish in 
the cars the next day in time for second 
editions. But, to their disappointment and 
disgust, they discovered that the worthy 
sheriff of the county had a deeper sympathy 
with a wretch about to die than with the 
exigencies of a band of enterprising report- 
ers. He would not permit the prisoner to 
be interviewed. No admittance to the Jail 
till to-morrow morning. The young gentle- 
men condemned- the sheriff both on an as- 
cending and descending plane; but as hard 
words do not break locks, they remained 
outside. 

There was now a company of reporters 
in a country place, with an evening before 
them all their own. No one acquainted with 
newspajiers needs to be informed how some 
of them spent that evening. One of the old- 
est members of the New York press divides 
his brethren with regard to their drinking 
habits into several classes. One-third he 
calls hard drinkers, men who are always un- 
der alcoholic influence, and often get drunk. 
One-third drink too much, but rarely exceed 
their allowanoe, and are seldom intcndcated. 
Some of this class go upon a reckless debauch 
occasionally, and afterward drink nothing 
for a considerable period. Of the remaining 
third a very few are teetotalers on principle, 
a few are teetotalers because they can not 
taste liquor without losing their self-control, 
and an extremely smaU number (about one- 
twelfth of the whole) drink a little wine or 
malt-liquor daily, but n^[ver to help them 
out with their work. In short, several of 
this gallant band of reporters, as soon as 
they found that nothing could be done in 
the way of business that evening, began a 
carouse, which lasted till past midnight, and 
some of them, it is supposed, kept it up till 
daylight. 

Drinking is the blight and bftne of the 
literary class in all countries. More than 
two of the brightest lights literature has 
known during the last twenty years as tru- 
ly died firom the effects of alcohol as Edgar 
Poe did, who was picked up insensible in 
the streets after a wild drink of many hours' 
duration. But of all the men who live by 
writing, it is Journalists to whom alcohol is 
most deadly. Other men are lowered and 
perverted by drink, but to Journalists it is 
ruin and death. Some men, it is true, of 
iron constitutions, lapse into old soakers, 
and descend gradually from high positions 
to lower, and finally wander f^m office to 
office, offering with palsied hand their man- 
uscript to editors who were once their as- 
sistants and infisriors, and are still young 
enough to be their sons. But to most young 
men in the press who drink treelj the prac- 
tice is death within seven years. The shore is 
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Btrewn T?ith the bodies of promising yoaths, 
who came to the citj fhniished only with 
the unscientific, baby morality with which 
80 many children are sickened, and thought 
it a fine thing to be called Bohemians, and 
to end a hard nighfs work with a deadly 
snpper in a cellar. They did not suspect 
that it was only a low and mean kind of 
suicide until they had lost the power to 
withdraw. 

Alcohol, among other pernicious effects, 
renders the mind inexact, disposed to exag- 
gerate, and reckless of the consequences of 
what it utters. Watch a man who is going 
down this steep decline to ruin, and you 
will observe, as one of the symptoms of a 
moral lapse along the whole line of charac- 
ter, a growing insensibility to the claims of 
truth, and a growing inability to discern 
truth. The Coming Journalist will not, if 
only for reasons of policy, have a writer in 
his corps who is not temperate ; and in this 
climate, in that profession, there is only one 
man who is safely t-emperate : it is the tee- 
totaler. 

Such a night as those reporters passed in 
rural Morristown was the proper prelude to 
their next morning's exploits. Their be- 
havior was, indeed, a marvel to the inhabit- 
ants; for til a country town they do not 
hang a man oftener than once in a genera- 
tion or two, and the people in their simplic- 
ity supposed that the deliberate putting to 
death of a human being was an event that 
had in it an element of seriousness. A cer- 
tain solemnity hung over the town. The 
children went to bed hushed and timorous. 
But to these carousing reporters the affair 
was merely a country hanging, which they 
regarded very much as medical students do 
the arrival of a new " subject" for dissection. 
'' I made sixty-four dollars out of one little 
murder," I heard a perfectly respectable and 
worthy reporter say, with an amazing sin- 
cerity of nonchalance. Occasionally there 
would circulate a report that the Jail was 
open, or that some one had come from the 
cell, and then the whole body would plunge 
headlong into the street, and go off roaring 
to the gate, only to return and drink anew, 
and curse an imbecile sheriff, an obstinate 
warden, and a rustic county, insensible to 
the importance of gentlemen representing 
the Metropolitan Press. 

Boon after the dawn of day they began to 
assemble at the Jail and knock for admit- 
tance. The warden came to the door, evi- 
dently impressed with the gravity of the 
occasion, and moved with the scene passing 
within. He spoke politely to the clamorous 
crowd. He told them that the man was 
awake, but engaged with the priest and the 
Sisters of Charity, and must not be disturb- 
ed. They demanded to be at least admitted 
into the Jail. This, too, the warden politely 
refused, alleging an order of the sheriff to 



admit no one until nine o'clock. More re- 
porters kept coming up, and every few min- 
utes some of them would give thundering ' 
knocks at the door, at which the warden 
would re-appear, and repeat his explana- 
tion. They argued, thi«atened, stormed, 
and swore, with a defiance of decency of 
which young men at 6 a.m. demoralized by 
alcohol alone are capable. Next they troop- 
ed off to the abode of the sheriff, a gentle- 
man of staid respectable character, who had 
been for weeks dreading the du^ of that 
day, but had nerved himself up to perform 
it with decorum and every humane precau- 
tion. Of him the infhriate band made a 
new demand. They wanted the man exe- 
cuted at ten o'clock instead of eleven, so 
that they could catch the train at half past 
eleven. *' In New Jersey," replied the sher- 
iff, '' we do not hang people to suit the con- 
venience of reporters." 

On leaving the sheriff's house they held 
an informal ''indignation meeting," at which 
it was resolved, as they expressed it, " to 
give the sheriff fit<s." The execution oc- 
curred soon after the appointod hour, and it 
was managed with so much forethought and 
skill that the man died almost immediate- 
ly, and apparently without pain. Nothing 
marked the execution, except the extraordi- 
nary suddenness and painlessness of the pris- 
oner's death ; and this fact was noted in the 
report of the attending physicians, in that 
of the Associated Press, in that of the Herald^ 
and in several of the New Jersey paj^ers. 
But it was not so reported by the festive 
youths who had vowed to give the sheriff 
"fits." Here are some of the "fits" they 
gave him : 

"An officer knocked the soap-box from under the 
convict.... For seven and a half mlnotea did the 
wretch eoifer the horrora of asphyxia, for the knot 
had slipped under the chin, and the neck was not 
broken.** 

*'The knot had been arranged in the most bon^inf 
manner. ... Of coarse the wretched criminal was stran- 
gled to death. For seven minntes,'* etc. 

"He died hard, owing to the bongUng manner of 
condacting the execation.** 

"The knot had been arranged In a most bongllng 
manner, and shifted to a position beneath the chin of 
the dying man. Of ooone the wretched criminal was 
strangled to death.** 

" Owing to a bungling arrangement of the knot, 
which the sheriff was advised In whtspera several 
times to sdjast, it slipped almost under bis chin, aM 
the wretched man began those repulsive struggles fd. 
agony which are shoddng to behold.'* 

"The haste and bungling made the execution seem 
almoet like hatchery.** 

"At the last moment the rope was found to be too 
abort, and a box liaving been brought and atood on 
end, the culprit, an Italian, only twenty-four years of 
age, half erased with excitement leaped upon It, while 
the noose was attached by a series of jerks that final- 
ly caused the knot to slip around under his chin, so 
strangling him instead of breaking the neck.** 

None of these statements has any resem- 
blance to the truth. There was no soap- 
box, no series of Jerks, no excessive excite- 
ment, no slipping of the knot| no seven 
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minntes of angniah. These intereetiDg par> 
ticulan weie merely the threatened " fits'*- 
the precoDcerted yengeance of reporters who 
could not have their hanging a^jnste^ to 
the time-table of the railroad. One of the 
reporters, -who did not show any haste to get 
away aftexL the exeontioni explained his in- 
difference by remarking that he had tele- 
graphed kU account half an hour before the 
criminal left his cell. He did not, however, 
omit to mention the sheriff's ''bungling'' 
and the prisoner's ''seven minntes'" need- 
less agony. Sach are the possibilities of 
fiUsehood and of riotous indecency to brains 
"weakened and crazed by the fumes of alco- 
hol ! In all the press there is no disturbing 
influence like the whisky in the brains of 
Journalists. 

A thing which strikes an observer of the 
press with most surprise is the little knowl- 
edge which its conductors have of the hu- 
man mind, and of the arts by which good 
work can be continuously got from men 
without impairing their working powers. 
The editor of a great newspaper should have 
little to do but acquire that knowledge and 
practice those arts. The successive John 
Walters who have conducted the London 
I^jnet for nearly a century i^pear to have 
been the only men in the profession, until 
recently, who knew that the secret of great 
Journalism lay in the gradual formation of 
a great corps by treating men with Justice 
and consideration. It appears that they 
adopted the system seventy years ago of 
never paying the " market price" for a kind 
of woric so exceptional and, I may add, so 
nnnatnral as writing, but made it a rule to 
pay more than o^ers, and more than the 
writer would himself demand. Abundant 
honor also awaits the performance of excel- 
lent work, as well as the needfhl pause and 
retreat afle» extraordinary exertions. It is 
always thus that men who are bom to com- 
mand treat the persons whom they select to 
execute their plans. The consequence is 
that the ItsMt, though not exempt from the 
liability to error which marks all organiza- 
tions conducted by mortals, remains, after 
all changes, the first of European newspa- 
pers. There are other Journals on both sides 
et the Atlantic which have the will to em- 
ploy the system of the Tlfme$, but few have 
the power ; and so vast is the revenue re- 
quired to sustain a really superior newspa- 
per that, perhaps, there can never be more 
than two or three in any country possessing 
an iueome entirely and always adequate. 
Are there fiye now existing in the world T 
Probably not more than five. 

The suppression of half our daily papers 
would greatly advance the art of Jourmdism 
in the United States. Five, six, tereii daily 
papers in a city of less than a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants! Some of these have a 
corps consisting of one individual; and 



where there are three persons employed, the 
paper foels itself entitled to some rank in the 
world of Journalism. One consequence is 
that two-thirds of all the working Journal- 
ists in the country receive less than the 
wages of good mechanics ; and another con- 
sequence is that the daily press, published in 
the midst of an intelligent people, is some- 
times a daily miraele of calumnious inanity. 
Falsehood and foUy in daily papers are, I re- 
peat, not so much an evidence of depravity 
as of poverty. Intelligence and character 
are costly; frivolity and re^jklessness are 
cheap. The incessant abuse of individuals 
is one of the fow resources of an empty mind. 
It can not discuss principles ; it can not com- 
municate knowledge ; it can not enliven by 
wit and good humor : nothing remains to it 
but to assail character. And even where 
the decorums of the press are strictly ob- 
served, we find in the columns of newspa- 
pers which are struggling for life amazing 
exhibitions of helpless ignorance. The nan- 
seating trail of fifteen dollars a week is seen 
all over them, a sign of that agonizing con- 
test for existence which goes on wherever 
ten are trying to subsist upon means insuf- 
ficient for five. And really, when I look 
down the long pay-roll of a complete news- 
paper establishment, I am incllndd to won- 
der that such a large number of daily papers 
acquit themselves creditably without being 
able to afford one-quarter of the expenditure 
which excellence costs. In New York, where ^ 
alone in the United States newspaper offices 
exist in which poor-devilism has been extir- 
pated, the editorial force of a daily paper, 
fully equipped, consists of about fifty indi- 
viduals, of whom at least twelve receive 
compensation which approaches that of the 
lower grades of the other liberal professions. 
The press has advanced so for in this one 
city of the Western continent that a compe- 
tent and well-trained Journalist receives as 
large a compensation as a lawyer, doctor, or 
clergyman of the fourth rank, and nearly 
enough to pay the rent of a small house in a 
second-rate neighborhood. This is a con- 
siderable advance from the time when Horace 
Greeley let Mr. Raymond leave the Dribune 
rather than add five dollars to his weekly 
stipend of twenty. The editor-in-chief of a 
New York daily paper of the first rank re- 
ceives from four to eight thousand dollars a 
year, with the assistance of a short-hand re- 
porter, and the use of a cab. His. leading 
assistants receive about half as much. In 
London, as Mr. James Grant informs us, the 
established salary of the editor of a morning 
paper — always excepting the princely Timm 
— ^is a thousand guineas a year. There is 
not likely to be for some time to come more 
than one newspaper in any country that can 
safely go much beyond this scale of com- 
pensation. And, indeed, it is almost high 
enough to admit of the gradual formation 
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of a corps capable of holding its own against 
the dense swann of lies always straggling or 
sefaeming for admittance intone press. In 
eyery service nnder the snn the rank and file 
roust of necessity work hard for little pay. 
It is only necessary to haye a few great 
prises to stimulate the wh<^e body by re- 
warding the excellent few. 

Let us by all means be Just to this most 
difficult, most exacting, and least deyeloped 
of all the liberal professions, for we all haye 
an interest in its honor and in its prosperily. 
The press can not long be much better a^ 
much worse than the people to whom it 
ministers ; and he must be blind indeed, or 
of most defective memory, who does not see 
that the daily press of this country has sig- 
nally improved in all leading particulars 
during the last thirty years. The mere &ot 
that a daily newspaper is the result of fifty 
men's work serves to show how many aper- 
tures there are by which errors both of fact 
and Judgment can find their way into it. 
And each of the members of an editorial 
corps is an imperfect human being, using an 
imperfect medium of communication, and 
having also his special credulities, pr^u- 
dices, vanities, ambitions, timidities, sym- 
pathies, antipathies, gradges, animosities, 
friendshi](^ and alliances, all more or less 
misleading. Some men are naturally cred- 
ulous of evil, others of good. Some able and 
worthy Journalists are cursed with a bad 
, temper ; and there may be members of the 
press who, as Mr. Disraeli insinuates, look 
with Jaundiced eyes upon the victor in 
fields where themselves have suffered de- 
feat. There are minds, too, which seem 
loosely constracted, and have little intui- 
tive sense of j^bability. The latest histo- 
rian of the English press, for example, gar- 
rulous James Grant, who edited, as he tells 
us, the Morning Chnmiele of London for 
twenty years upon a salary of a thousand 
guineas, possesses a mind of this descrip- 
tion. In his chapter upon the American 
press he pauses to explain the marvelous 
growth of Chicago, which he attributes to 
the easy divorce laws of Illinois. " Persons,'' 
he says, ^'whether men or women, intending 
to get rid of their wives or husbands flock 
to it tnm aU parts of the United States." 
This accounts at once for the increase of 
population and the great number of news- 
papers published: for ''almost every hus- 
band and wife in Chicago takes in every 
paper published in the town, lest the hus- 
band should unknown to her have made the 
declaration necessary to get rid of her, or 
she secretly have given it to get rid of her 
husband." Imagine muk a Mn. Partington 
sweeping out the torrent of falsehood that 
comes rashing into a daily newspaper ! He 
also records that ''five-sixths" of our newa- 
papers are eold in the street, that the Amer- 
icans value no news so much as they do 



shipping intelligence, and that an American 
editor in some parts of the country has leas 
chance of escaping assassination than an 
offic»r in the late war had to escape death 
in the field. There is a mind to contrcd a 
newspaper! 

There are also natural liars, i^^ventors of 
falsehood, as there are kleptomaniacs. Here 
and there in the press, as out of it, there aie 
persons like the actress Bachel, of whom 
her brother reports : " If she liked people, 
she imagined and related a thousand agree- 
able anecdotes about them; and if she 
hated them, she invented any number of 
enormities to illustrate their evil qualities." 
Others there are who believe falsehood easi- 
ly, and repeat without thought any tale they 
chance to hear. During the period when 
Mr. Williams was a can£date for the place 
of Chief Justice, probably as many as five 
thousand paragraphs were printed reflecting 
upon his character and abilities, of which it 
is donbtfol if five were the expression of real 
knowledge of the man. Thm is a fashion 
in vituperation ; and while a select fow of 
our race never Join in a hue and cry heoamm 
it is a hue and cry, a very large number are 
only too willing to do so. And what easier 
way is there to hide our ignorance, and give 
our readers the impression that we know the 
inside trath of things, than to borrow a 
sneering paragraph, give it a sharper sting, 
and send it fortii to make the unskillful 
laugh and its unseen victim writhe t 

"Die Journalistic triumphs that have been 
won by the exposure of corraption will not 
be an unmixed blessing if they give news- 
papers too strong a bias toward such ex- 
ploits. The great fame of Junius, too, is a 
misleading circumstance. Junius was not a 
well-informed x^erson in politics; his sound- 
ing denunciations of public men, whose mo- 
tives we now know that he misinterpreted, 
have given a sort of license to anonymous 
writers to abuse any man if only he is so un- 
fortunate as to hold a public ofllce. And 
unhappily events have occurred which ««- 
6Une the people to think ill of those who 
serve them. There are also bulls and beait 
in politics as well as in Wall Street — ^people 
whose party feelings dispose them to believe 
or to disbelieve evil of present holders of 
power. At this moment, as all readers know, 
the bear interest is powerful in the press, and 
it is not weak among the press's readers. It 
is evident that multitudes ei^oy their mem- 
ing villain. The very easy r61e of Cry-alond- 
and-spare-not i^pears to be almost as pop«- 
lar as it is easy; for let a newspaper publish 
a slashing leader assailing some anxious 
dradge in a Washington bnreanf no matter 
how false the ehaige, how cruel the calumny, 
a dosen subscribers will send in letters ap- 
plauding the heroic exposure of "men In 
high pliUMM." The editor beans littie of tba 
indignation which his vague os mbw oxsitM 
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in considerate minds, and knows nothing of 
tlio wide-spread sorrow that this daily ont* 
ory o^ wolf I wolf t should render the press 
so little able to raise an effectiye alarm when 
at last a wolf is in the fold. What govern* 
ment bnt the goyemment of the United 
States has ever been strong oiongh or pnre 
enongh to stand the fire at indiscriminate 
Titnperation to which it has been of late 
enbjeotedt 

Oar daily bears have really terrified inno- 
cent readers beyond measure. They call to 
mind Daniel Webster's hnmorios remark 
upon the crowds of excited people that came 
to Washington to witness the inangoration 
of Andrew Jackson : '' People have come five 
hundred miles to see General Jackson, and 
they really seem to think that the conntry 
is rescued from some dreadftil danger V It 
would be amusing now, if it were not sig- 
nificant of possible peril in the fhture, to ob- 
serve the embarrassment of a worthy citizen 
who finds hims^ for the first time in Wash- 
ington. He has been reading for years of 
the appalling state of things in that metropo- 
lis of shabby boarding-houses, one-horse ears, 
and impecunious clerks longing Ibr pay-day. 
He has been informed by hto diaily bear that 
in that centre and focus of pollution he might 
see ** families of secretaries and other high 
officers of state riding about in bretts and 
landaus purchased with the 'contingent 
ftand' of the dex>artments.'' Little he knows 
what a landau is, and the only brett with 
whom he had any previous acquaintance 
was Bret Harte. A vague horror filled his 
soul upon reading of these mysterious vehi- 
cles paid for out of a fund not less mysteri- 
ous. ''Here," continued his much-trusted 
daily, ** is the engraving bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department tumiug out bushels of vis- 
iting-cards for the ladies and gentlemen of 
the court. Here are perquisites and allow- 
ances to the value of $50,000 a year going to 
the White House, and pickings and stealings 
of every kind in the inferior departments of 
the government. Hie footman who waits 
on you when yon dine with Mr. Secretary 
8o-and-So is paid by the United States as an 
'extra clerk.' The coachman who drives 
the secretary's wife when she shops or vis- 
its draws his pay from the department as a 
' laborer' or a ' fbreman,' and the gardener's 
name appears, perhaps, on the rolls as a 
'messeuger.'" 

This is terrible indeed. Our innocent 
friend goes forth frt>m WiUard's the morning 
after his arrival to gate upon the hideous 
scenes that foretell the downfrill of bis be- 
loved country. He does not find them. If 
he visits' the departments, he can discover 
nothing but a large number of busy clerks, 
male and female, moderately paid, who work 
firom nine to four, and gf> home to boarding- 
houses that do not, at the first glance, seem 
sumptuous or inviting. There does not i^ 



pear to be any card-printing going on. At 
the Capitol he finds three hundr^ gentle- 
men who, to the finite mind of persons not 
connected with the bear interest, seem to be 
diligently and honestly employed in serving 
their country. He may succeed in discover- 
ing what a brett is, and also a landau, but 
he must look long before he catches a " high 
officer of the government" in one. The only 
thing he can find in Washington that gives 
color to the statements I have quoted is 
that several correspondents of newspapers 
eke out their slender inoomes by serving 
as secretaries to Congressional committees. 
Shall I ever forget the long breath of relief 
I once drew in &e Capitol when, after three 
weeks' vigilant search for the iniquities of 
which I had read so much, I cried out, in 
despair, to the genial and veteran ** Perley," 
" Where i$ the Lobby of which the papers 
tell us such dreadfril things f '' The Lob- 
by f he replied, with a twinkle in his eye, 
and a smile upon the rest of his foce ; ''the 
Lobby is a gigantic myth P 

Our innocent wanderer returns to his na^ 
tive haunts, not satisfied, indeed, with aH 
that he saw at his country's capital, but well 
pleased to think that there is no evil there 
as great, nor as difficult to remedy, as the ex- 
aggerations of the press that sent him thith* 
er in consternation. Bnt if he attempts to 
moderate the anxiety of his neighbors, he 
may chance to hear one of them say, as he 
rises fitmi the x>erusal of his monuDg bear, 
"Didn't they pull the wool over the dea- 
con's eyes in Washington!" How much 
easier it is to swell one poor " landanlet" into 
" bretts and landaus" than to reduce " bretts 
Mid landaus" down to their infinitesimal 
origin in the brain of an itemizer who mtui 
send something piquant over the wires! 

To become pecuniarily strong is the first 
step toward the extirpation of falsehood in 
a newspax>er. The great and durable suc- 
cesses, during the last century, have been 
won by Journals which conquered, by hard 
knocks and gritty persistence, their inde- 
pendence of the chief lie-compellers— pov- 
erty, class, and party— Journals which can 
snub subscribers, offend advertisers, defend 
Congress, change parties, disgust the rich, 
admonish the poor, or spend an extra thou- 
sand dollars a week for six months at a time, 
and still go on in triumph. Such papers 
have not always used their power aright; 
but they generally have; for it belongs to 
the very nature of the Strong to speak the 
truth. First, catch your hare. Hie acqui- 
sition of the power to utter truth must pre- 
oede its utterance. A weak paper, like a 
weak man, can hardly choose bnt lie. 

And we must admit that during the last 
two generations Christendom has witnessed 
events that have sensibly lessened the gener- 
al regard for truth. There was an editor of 
the MonUenr of Paris, Napoleon Bonaparte 
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by name, whose balletins were a positive ad- 
TABce in the art of lying, and there was scoff- 
ing Talleyrand at his side to reconcile Eu- 
rope to the practice by repeating that speech 
was giren to man to enable him to conceal 
his thonghts. Two such men, in such places, 
were enough to lower the sense of the sa- 
oredness of truth in a whole generation. 
And what have we of the present genera- 
tion seen T We have see this : the queen of 
the country that values itself above all oth- 
er things for its love of truth paying a pub- 
lic visit to the peijured nsurper of the French 
throne, and submitting to be kissed by him 
on both cheeks! 

On the last celebration of Washington's 
birthday the press afforded ns a curious il- 
lustration of the lasting harm that may re- 
sult from a kind of falsehood which most 
people would think innocent. Scarcely any 
of the papers attempted to recall the char- 
acter or deeds of Washington to the recollec- 
tion of their readers, but a hundred para- 
graphists exercised their i>owers in Jesting 
upon the story of the hatchet and the cher- 
ry-tree—the invention of Parson Weems, in 
1800, to make his little peddler's JAft of Wwlir 
ington more acceptable. That absurd fiction 
covers the name of Washington with a cer- 
tain ridicule in perhaps a million minds. 

It is we, the public, the readers of news- 
papers, the people of the United States, man- 
kind in general, who need to releam the les- 
son which the ages reveal to us, that truth 
is in itself a Bt^red and a precious thing. 
It is only the truth-revering races and men 
that ever long hold their own. . Much of this 
outcry against the liars of the daily press is 
m^ust, for there is but one liar in the daily 
press: it is Man. 



MY WIFE'S EDITORIAL. 
'* TF I were an editor," said my wife, inter- 

X rupting me as I was about to read her 
my nearly finished paper ou the dynamics of 
our social system, ** I would not waste time 
over such hard names and profound research- 
es; I would work for the need of the hour, 
and let the need of the century take care of 
itself." 

'^Precisely what I am doing, my dear, if 
you would but have the courtesy to listen. 
Yon are not idfraid of a few hard words t" 

My spouse settled herself in that especial 
little easy -chair of violet velvet in which 
she is used to assist at the private audience, 
and, monished by the slight tap of her foot 
upon the carpet, I plunge into my sul^ect. 
That foot-tap, by-the-way, is capable of as 
many interpretations as is the Italian aUro. 
It may mean impatience, disapproval, eager- 
ness, embarrassment, or a subtly conveyed 
criticism, as in the present instance, when it 
said simply, '* Bother !" 

She listened graciously, however; nodded 



once or twice to some delicately poised dis- 
tinction ; but I noticed toward the dose that 
her attention was wandering, and that in 
the pocket of her apron was a folded paper 
that her hand sought from time to time is 
the peroration drew near. 

I may as well ccmfess it at once, before 
proceeding further, that I am — and I like to 
be — tied to an apron-string! Other men 
may choose to deck their wives in cashmere 
and velvet ; may gloat over the diamond in 
the delicate ear, or delight in the splendors 
of a ^romli toUette; I simply wonbip my 
wife's apron, with all the dear sanctities and 
sweet home charities it suggests and unfolds. 

So I prepare to yield at once, when, at my 
last word, 

** Excellent, Taddeo ; a little wordy. Bot 
please listen. Here's a letter that came to 
me this morning. Ever since I took upon 
me, with fear and trembling, the secretary- 
ship of the Woman's Aid Society, haven't I 
had the heart-ache! There seems such an 
ocean of incompetence every where, and such 
a very few rafts! Except for the good it 
does me to get very angry, I sometimes wish 
I was out of the whole ^ing — ^that at least 
I should not hear, when I can do so little to 
help. 

<* Just listen to this letter. Notice the 
old-fashioned handwriting, won't you f — ^tbe 
Italian hand of twenty years ago. Doesn't 
that delicate, uncertain hand tell a history T 
I knew before I opened it what I sboold 
find, but read it. 

<* * DiAK Madaji,— ilB Secretary of the Womu'e AU 
Society, I lay my case before yon. My fttber and 
mother are old people, and I am their ooly child. I 
was brought op in ereiy Inzary, and never expected 
to have to do any thing for a living. 

** *Bat my father^ investments have proved lmfo^ 
tonate ; and the f ailore of a hanking boose, where bis 
remaining f ands were deposited, has brooght Un to 
roin. Both he and my mother are old, and sJn cebls 
reverses he haa grown veiy feeble. We live in some 
rooms over the apothecary's shop, comer of — ejd 

streets; bat I do not know how we csn retsin 

them, as it takes all my time to wait upon my fsthcr 
and mother and do the necessary house-work. 

** * If I had any accomplishment that I could mski 
money by I could hire a aervant, but all that I sn os- 
pable of is a little fancy-work, and I find that rather 
hard upon my eyes at present I suppose much weep* 
ing has made them weak. 

«* * I hsve tried to get copying from the lawyeis, but 
they say my handwriting is not of the kind they njft 
I am no longer young, and I auppose mine is too oid- 
faahioned. _, . 

"•I see it aoUced in the circular of the Woosirt 
Aid Society that you strongly recommend domesOe 
service to women wanting work. But even if I were 
competent, which I am not, to undertake any thiag m 
this department that requires strength or skUl, I ooaU 
not leave my father and mother without hiring a sfl^^ 
ant for them, which would amount to the ssme tang 
as though I staid at home. 

"*Dear madam, I hope this letter wffl be caoam' 
tial, as I am told the tn^tsacUons of the b>dlcrJKe- 
posltory are, where the ladles are known by onmb^ 
and every thing is kept secret ButlwiUslgniarnu* 
name to yon, Latwia tow LastBACSW**^ 

*** P.a-^Do please ten me what to da Ii 
crazy thinking it all over.* 
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" It is well," said my wife, " that she add- 
ed that postscript; for when I came to the 
Ladies' Repository business, I was very near 
putting the letter in the fire. 

"If CTcr there was a mean, false, hypo- 
critical delicacy, it is that which encourages 
women to work under false colors, and to 
earn money while pretending in elegant idle- 
ness to make fancy-work for their fdends. I 
neyer had any patience with it. Why should 
a woman be ashamed of earning money f 
Why should she hide that she is obliged to 
work T The endless falsehoods and CTasions 
that it leads to ! 

"T remember how amazed I used to be, 
as a girl, at the immense amount of baby 
linen that was made up in one of our neigh- 
bors' houses. There were three maiden la- 
dies, and they were forever knitting shirts 
and socks, and tucking and ruffling little 
garments, 'for one of their friends,' they 
would say to the inquisitive child. But I 
remember, when their friends drove up in 
elegant carriages, the work was immediately 
thrust behind sofiei-cushions or into a closet, 
while they awaited their guests with folded 
bands and serene composure — all the while 
pretending to live elegantly on an income, 
and do nothing but for pastime. I remem- 
ber what a shock it gave me afterward to 
find out that they were regularly employed 
by the Ladies' Repository, where they figured 
as numbers nine, twenty-seven, and eleven. 

"Think of it! — a woman oondeecendiifg 
to be a number, instead of herself; to take 
as a sort of mitigated charity the reward of 
her own hard work t It is one of the weak- 
nesses that I like to make war upon. Which 
is more degrading, I should Uke to know, 
working or lying f 

" And here was one of our own managers 
the other day coming to ask for copying for 
some young ladies who needed work, say- 
ing she had promised them that their names 
should not be known. She wanted to take 
it out in her own name, but fortunately we 
have a good honest rule that compels the 
registry of all actual copyists. And the fa- 
ther of those girls is a worn-out book-keep- 
er, who holds his place from the sheer inabil- 
ity to give it up. Every body knows how 
hard he works. Any body may see him go- 
ing down street early and returning late. 
It is only that his daughters are ashamed of 
work for themselves — they are not ashamed 
of it for him. 

" If ever you break down, my dear Tad- 
deo, with over brain -work" — ^here a slight 
smile curled the lip of my queen — "and I 
have to do crayon heads or mend lace for a 
living, depend upon it I will have a sign 
that shall reach idl across the house. 

" But this poor girl ! * No longer young V 
Oh, my dear, what a wicked, wicked father 
she must have had, not to make her life se- 
eureP 

Tou XUX-Na 990.— 19 



And again my wife taps her foot. The 
remark, I observe, is not characterized by 
her usual sagacity, and I tell her so. 

" How can any thing be secure in this day 
and generation T What rock more firm, to 
all appearance, than that on which Ogontz 
was builded, of fair fortune and fair &me ; 
and look! an autumn wind has scattered its 
tenants with the autumn leaves. It is non- 
sense to talk of permanent fortunes in Amer- 
ica." 

" It is and it isn't. The fortune I meant 
was the knowledge of work, the trade, the 
art training, the profession or business, that 
fathers give to all their sons, but withhold 
from their daughters, with a blindness equal 
to Milton's own. I have never been able 
to forgive that old tyrant for teaching his 
daughters the Greek letter for his own ben- 
efit, and refusing them the golden grain to 
which it was the key. And" — with a skill- 
ful diversion to an apparently irrelevant 
topic — " {f resistance to tyrants be obedience 
to God, I don't wonder that his wives ran 
away firom him. You needn't raise your eye- 
brows, Taddeo ; I say wives in a Tilly Slow- 
boy sense. I know perfectly well there was 
only one who did. It's a pity that others 
of the family hadn^t the courage of the ex- 
ample." 

" If my wife were to run away from me 
Just now, I might finish my pi^>er," I humbly 
suggest ; " but what with Mrs. John Milton, 
the Misses Milton, and Miss Lavinia — Par- 
don me, I forgot her desire to remaiu un- 
known — ^ 

"Let me write an editorial ;" and my wife 
seized upon a pen. The result of her raid 
upon my writing-table is herewith respect- 
fully submitted. Taddeo Gaddi. 

CHOOSINQ A CABESR. 

One sharp lesson of the antnmn's panic, and, 
indeed, of oar shifting American fortunes with- 
out any paste at all, is the wasteful folly and 
cnielt;|r of the old education of woman. It is 
folly, in an economic sense, that ignores the 
sharp possibilities of the fntore for our girls, while 
we send onr boys out into life fully armed and 
equipped for the flnay. 

The young man, returned from college or the 
sdentadc school, in the bright glow of dawning 
powers, nntrammeled as yet bjr care, and under 
the shelter of bis father's loof, decides npon his 
career. Admiring aunts and sisters waft their 
prayers and hopes upon the winds that wing his 
sail; the father's experience and counsel pilot 
the boat through the shallow waters near the 
shore. Every thing aids his start— youth, fresh- 
ness, and special training. He has no responsi- 
bility npon him save for his own health ana fcood 
behavior. 

When does a woman choose her career? In 
middle age; broken down by sorrow; when she 
has seen her life's hopes go down one bv one in 
the horison. As a giri, she has waited in her 
father's house for the lover who never came. 
All of youth has gone by in vague dreams. In 
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the frivolous business of fiishionable societj ber 
strength has spent itself. 

Her hands are skill-less save in delicate em- 
broiderj ; ber brain is sluggish, though it aches 
with this new anxiety and despair. Heavily 
weighted with responsibility, it may be, with the 
broken-down father or the always invalid mother 
now suddenly dependent upon her, she sets out 
npon this new path with weak, uncertain steps. 
Banning a career at forty, all untrained ! 

The daughter of her washer-woman can dis- 
tance ber ; the girl who used to bring home her 
shoes has already shot far ahead. She scarce 
used to notice these girls, save when they were 
thinly clad or looked hungrier than usual. It 
was easy to loosen her purse-strings or send them 
into the servants' room to be warmed and fed. 
Where are they now, while she is halting, tim- 
orous, on the sharp stones of the highway ? The 



washer-woman*s girl is a salaried teadier in th« 
model school-house yonder ; the other is book- 
keeper in her father's shop, and it pays her 

Ah! that artisan father, that mother toiling 
early*and late, had a deeper wisdom in their 
need than the merchant, the clergyman, the rail- 
way king, in his hour of power. What cruelty 
like to their indulgence now ! The unreasonmg 
fondness which reared their girls in Inxurknu 
helplessness, which assumed the future as cer- 
tain in its golden round, has its parallel in other 
lands. There are Asiatic fathers who put out the 
eyes of a girl that she may be a more pathetic 
beggar. To the study of this Chinese prototype 
we commend the American father who, choos- 
ing a career for his bovs in the fine freshness of 
early manhood, leaves fiis darling daughters help- 
less amidst the buffets of the changing tide. 



THE coincidence of the return from Africa to 
England of the dead Livingstone and the 
living Wol»eley was the natural subject of com- 
ment at the memorial meeting of the Geograph- 
ical Society of New York. Both had served 
their native land weU, and that land received the 
victor with acclamation, and the body of the 
martyr with sympathy and every sign of honor. 
Both had illustrated that sturdy heroism which 
is so grateful to the Englishman— the *' uncon- 
querable will*' which commands fate, the tenacity 
which made the little isUnd for so long mistress 
of the seas and the leader of modem civilization. 
England also, by the honors she offers both to 
the living soldier and the dead traveler, appeals 
to a feeling which our own practice leaves very 
much untouched — ^the satisfaction in a national 
recognition of national service. *' A peerage or 
Westminster Abbey!" cried Nelson, as he went 
into action. He knew that whether he survived 
or fell he was sure of a visible permanent mark 
of the honor and gratitude of his country ; and 
this consciousness has inspired man^ a heart and 
nerved many a hand which otherwise would not 
have been so effective. 

Nor is it altogether a low or meanly selfish 
motive. He, indeed, is the loftiest character who 
in great duties and sore sacrifices utterly forgets 
hiiniBelf, and thinks only of the cause, counting 
his loss gain, and the sacrifice sweeter if his very 
name perish unknown. The Jesuits in Canada 
in the seventeenth century, whoae noble and he- 
roic stor^ has been so vividly told by Parkman 
in his Jumts in North America^ went beyond 
civilisation, beyond the knowledge and report 
of men, as it seemed, and, without other witness- 
es than their tormentors and their fellow-suffer- 
ers, endured tortures that soldiers and sailors in 
dire extremity seldom know. Jean de Br^beuf 
defied sufi*ering, and made his tormentors fnm- 
tic by his smiling superiority to pain. For four 
hours he endured agony bdbre he died, and at 
the last the savages tore open his breast and 
thronged to drink his blood, hoping to irikbibe 
some of that transcendent conrago. For seven- 
teen hours his companion, Lalemant, survived 
through the same torture before an Indian, tired 
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of the long sport of anguish, slew him with a 
hatchet. They were missionaries, like Liring- 
stone, and, like him, far beyond the usual spars 
and motives to heroisuL For them there was 
no peerage or Westminster Abbey. There was 
no reason to suppose that their fate wonld be 
known. Like men sinking in a stormy sea at 
night, they perished invisibly, trusting only their 
own hearts and the God they served. The splen- 
dor of the battle pales before that greater gloiv 
of the Canadian forest Were soldiers and sail- 
ors so inspired, armies and navies would be in- 
vincible. 

This kind of renunciation, which the heart 
feeb to be the highest reach of human charac- 
ter, has a perfect expression in one of the poems 
of Tennyson's In Memoriam, The mourner, 
brooding over his loss, and drooping with the 
sense of personal bereavement, suddenly, in one 
clear moment of vision, purified and exalted by 
sorrow, perceives that earthly affection may pos- 
sibly clog that higher flight, becloud that finer 
life, and in one of the loftiest strains in literatore 
exchiims: 

••Tho' If an eye thatis downward cast 

Could make thee eomowhat blench or fail, 
ThoD be my love an idle tale, 
And fading legend of the past; 

"And thoQ as one that once decUnod 
When he was little more than boy 
On some unworthy heart with joy. 
But lives to wed an equal mind, 

*'And breathes a novel woiid, the while 
His other paadon wholly diee. 
Or in the light of deeper eyes 
Is matter for a flying amUe.** 

These are the very divinest emotions of hunum 
nature ; but other motives, if not so high, ats 
most generous and worthy. The desire of good 
fame, of kind remembrance, of tender mention, 
has perhaps the selfish element, but how puri- 
fied and elevated ! And of this regard the peer- 
age and Westminster Abbey are the ootwaro 
signs. They are national gratitude made msni- 
fest. Can you not serve your country fbr her 
own sake ? asks Gradgrind of Nelson. Are joor 
devotion and yoor heroism only selfish ? * No^ 
no," answers the brave heart, beatiog so M|^ 
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and BO 800D to beat no more— -**no, no ; bat as 
I loTe my connfiir, so I delight to feel that my 
coantry loves me. 

Thk is the moral of **tbe peerage or West- 
minster Abbey." They are the symbols of that 
national pride and love. They are the perpetual 
monnments of the admiration and honor with 
which the country regards those sons of hers 
who serve her faithfully and well. They do not 
mske those sons brave and enduring and snccess- 
fal, but they remind them that if they are so they 
will not be forgotten. Livingstone^ lost in the 
heart of Africa, intent only upon destroying 
slavery and finding the sources of the Nile, re- 
fusing to return with Stanley, and pushing far- 
ther on among the fiirthest savages — so fiir away 
that, dying in May, he is buried in his own land 
only at the end of April— humble, patient, he- 
role, devoted, Httlo dreamed that he should lie 
with kings and poets and statesmen ; thought no 
more at the last that he should ever be buried in 
Eng^h soil, or the date or spot of his death be 
known, than that he should be honored wherever 
his language is spoken. What to him was West- 
minster Abbev? Consciously, nothing. But he 
was a Briton bred under the inflnences that have 
made the nation, and among them, deep, rkh, 
persuasive, inspiring, is the sentiment of honor 
and recognition for heroic service. We have no 
Westminster and no peerage. But we too are 
largely children of the race that has them both, 
and deep in our character is the same instinct. 
The selection of the soldier for civic honor, the 
resolution of Congress that among equals he 
should be preferred in appointment to office, are 
signs of the same feeling that knights Sur Qamet 
Wolseley, and gives him a revenue for three 
lives, and that sends an honorable deputation to 
Southampton to receive the body of Livingstone, 
and conrigns it with statdy pageant and far- 
sounding requiem to Westminster Abbey. 

Thk sudden interest in cremation, or burning, 
instead of buiying the dead body, is one of the 
striking events of the time. For JSnglish-speak- 
ing readers the discussion was begun by Sir Henry 
Thompson, who, as we privately learn, means to 
push his proieet to the end unless some prohibit- 
ory law shall be found. In this country the de- 
bate has been taken up with alacrity, and a bill 
^ta introduced into the New York Legislature to 
incorporate a society for cremation. The quaint 
old author of the Reiufio Medici^ Sir Thomas 
Browne, is before us all in the matter in his pleas- 
ant'* Urn Burial." ** Though earth hath engross- 
ed the name,*' says Sir Thomas, with his grave 
gi^ety, '*yet water hath proved the smartest 
grave, which in forty days siniUowed almost man- 
kind and the living creation." He holds that 
** carnal interment,"' or burying, was of the elder 
date, as witness Abraham and the patriarchs. 
And '*it were without competition if it could be 
made out that Adam was buried near Damascus." 
Yet the practice of burning was of great antiqui- 
ty; for, not to mention Hercules, there are the 
Homeric obsequies of Patroclus and Achilles, 
and the " solemn combustion" of Menceceus and 
Archemorus, **contemporBrv unto Jair, the eighth 
judge of Israel" Yet as ail customs, he thinks, 
had some bottom of reason, so had every meUi- 
od of disposing of the body. Those who thought 
Vtth Thales that water was the original of things 



held it better to '* conclude in a moist relent- 
menL " Others who conceived fire to be the mas- 
ter principle in the composition ** declined a vis- 
ible degeneration into worms." 

Then the delightful old scholar recounts the 
various practices of many nations. The '*In. 
dian Brachmans" were too friendly to fire, burn- 
ing themselves alive. The Chaldeans, idolaters 
of fire, thought it sacrilege to bum their bodies. 
The Persian magi, anxious only for their bones, 
abandoned the flesh to dogs and birds. The an- 
cient Germans burned their dead, but whether 
not to offend their deity Hertha, or the earUi, 
who shall say? The Egyptians embalmed, afraid 
of fire, and from such scruples Numa and the 
Pythagoreans '* waved the fieiy solution." The 
Scythians made their graves in the air. The 
Balerians burned wood over the dead, and the 
Chinese the same, civilly consuming many printt 
of slaves and horses instead of exacting the re- 
ality. But Christians abhorred this fieiy way, 
except for martyrdom, '* affecting rather a de- 
positure than absumption." Thus earth and fire 
and water have each their arguments and their 
advocates. But the present interest springs 
mainly from sanitary fears. The neighbOTfaood 
of city cemeteries has infected wells, and when 
once, for any reason, the question is raised, there 
seems a thousand good reasons of many kinds 
for its advocacy. 

For once sentiment and science seem to agree. 
Let us soar aloft with Elijah in a chariot of fire! 
gushes sentiment Let us decompose the body 
in the least harmful way I remarks science. 
There is the usual appalled objection that there 
is something monstrous and bUsphemous in the 
proposition. There was the same censure of 
Galileo's opinion that the earth revolved about 
the sun. Harvey's doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood and Jenner's vaccination were re- 
ceived with the same alarmed incredulity. And 
how hare medicine and surgery in detail escaped ? 
It is said that Christ was laid in the tomb. But 
the argument fidls, for his body, according to 
the old prophecy, was not allowed to see cormp-' 
tion. The question is fidrly open upon its mer- 
its; and should some simple and inexpensive 
method of cremation be found, there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that it will be tried. 
Whether by fire, or water, or earth, the body 
must return to the dust. Even by the fond de- 
ceit of embalming, the final di^rsion could 
only be delayed, not averted ; and since science 
shows that there is no perishing but only chan- 
ging, sanitary and sentimental considerations 
alone remain. 

In the English burial service the words dust 
and ashes are supposed to be svnonymons. But 
a severe scholarship distinguishes them. Upon 
his first visit to England Mr. Sumner was one 
day at breakfest with a pleasant party at Walter 
Savage Lander's. The host turned to Mr. Sum- 
ner and asked him why General Washington was 
not buried under the Capitol in the ciQr that 
bears his name. Mr. Sumner answered him, 
and ended by saving, "And so his ashes rest at 
Mount Vernon. '^ * * Ashes t ashes ! " thundered 
Lander ; ** I am surprised to hear a scholar use 
such a word under the circumstances. Do you 
mean to say, Mr. Sumner, that <Seneral Wash- 
ington's body was burned?" Mr. Sumner in- 
stantly, and with equal sphrit, replied, **Mr. 
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Landor, when I read in the famoas verso of a 
great and scbolariy English poet, 

<B*en in onr ashes live their wonted fires,' 

am I to understand that Gray refers to some 
process of cremation among yonr English fore- 
fathers?" 

Dr. Barnard, of Columbia College, in New 
York, thinks that there would be a natural re- 
luctance upon the part of friends to hasten the 
ineviuble destruction of a beloved form. Tbb 
also is a natural sentiment, but it is no more ; 
for whether the process be slow or swift no man 
knows, when that form is hidden from his eyes. 
And why not hasten that dissolution if it relieve 
the imagination, since science and religious £uth 
agree that in the dead body only inert matter 
remains? The soil in St. Innocent's Church- 
yard, in Paris, was thought to destroy the body 
speedily ; that of Sicily to retain it long. In 
the Campo Santo, at Pisa, was earth brought 
from the Holy Land for the more comfortable 
repose of the body. This is all the plea of the 
imagination. It is we, not the dead, who know 
that they lie in one soil or in another, or are con- 
sumed by water or by fire. '* To live, indeed, 
is to be again ourselves, which being not only an 
hope but an evidence in noble believers, 'tis all 
one to lie in St. Innocent's Church-yard as in 
the sands of Egypt. Ready to be any thing 
in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with 
six foot as with the moles of Adrianus." 

NoTHiMo in our civilization would probably 
astonish our red predecessors upon this continent 
more than the post-office. Savages had no news. 
They had no correspondence. Thev had no 
business. Henir Tborean cherished a secret 
conviction that they were very much superior to 
their Saxon successors in America, and insisted 
that most of onr improvements were merely a 
painful increase of resultless vexation, and that 
the finer and nobler <]ualities of human character 
are no more evident m us than in the red men. 
But Thorean loved a paradox, and sometimes 
confounded civilization vrith its abuses and dis- 
eases. He bad a natural sympathy with the In- 
dian, for he had a love of wild nature, nature 
untouched by art— the primeval forest, the soli- 
tary stream, the haunt of the beaver and the fox 
— and he had a curious knowledge of the aspects 
of the daily life of the woods and fields, the hab- 
its of animals and plants. The Easy Chair re- 
members a weird night with Thoreau in his boat 
npon the Concord River, the Musketaquid, in 
whose neighborhood he found arrow-heads and 
Indian relics that eluded all other eyes, and seem- 
ed to have kept themselves patiently for him. 
The object of the excursion was to watch the 
night life of the stream. An iron crate was 
built out from the bow of the boat and filled with 
the dead roots of old pine-trees — fat pine — and 
when this was kindled the blaze threw a broad 
glare for some distance npon the water, shutting 
out every thing else, and slowly drifting with ibe 
stream we could see clearly every thing below 
ns. We hung seeminglv suspended in air over 
fish and grass and sand, floating imperceptibly 
npon the current. Thoreau's acute observation, 
his intimate knowledge, his respect for the Indir 
an, and his much-modified admiration of his own 
race and time were all very evident. 



But this is wandering. To speak of the Indi- 
an, however, is to think of Thorean ; and his 
use of the post-office which they could not nnder- 
stand would certainly not have lai^y increased 
the revenues of the government, lliere is no 
more striking monument of civilization. In ev- 
ery city the building devoted to its uses is one 
of the most important, and, in this country, it 
stands with the custom-house as the visible sign 
of the larger national government, which, as the 
well-meaning but confused enthusiast exclaim- 
ed, is '* the common mother of us alL** There 
is no sight in any great city more interesting 
than the interior of the post-office. Unfortu- 
nately it can not well be made a public resort ; 
but they are fortunate who have been admitted 
to watch its processes. Dickens took the ftriends 
that he most wished to please to see the London 
]y>st-office, the good oixler of which is famous. 
And for New York, it is fortunate that as the 
post-office b about taking possession for the first 
time of quarters worthy of it, it is under the su- 
perintendence of one of the most efficient officers 
it has known. There are sly stories told of the 
quiet way in which he reformed many bad hab- 
its in the office when he was first appointed. 
Thus there were clerks who came veiy leisurely 
to their work in the morning, as it has been 
whispered is sometimes the habit of those who 
ser^e that invisible master, the government, and 
these gentlemen were in no huny to make the 
day b^n under the new direction at any earlier 
hour. But, to their amazement, they found if 
they came at nine o'clock, that the chief was al- 
ready there. If they were startled into appear- 
ing at half past eight, he was still there. 1(, 
then, they came at eight, lo I he was there. It 
was found that the hour of his coming re-ar- 
ranged the calendar, and business began betimes. 
The influence of quiet energy is incalculable. 
The dear, intelligent resolution of the head of a 
department is felt in eveiy fibre of its adminis- 
tration. 

As the citizen and stranger look at the vast 
building which has been erwted for the post-of- 
fice in New York— occupying a space whkh 
should not have been taken, for it has robbed the 
very heart of the city of sun and air which it has 
always enjoyed — they will hear with pleasure of 
the small beginnings of the great systeoL In 
1672 the government of New York authorized a 
post **to goe monthly from New York to Bos- 
ton," and invited ** those that bee disposed to 
send letters to bring them to the secretaiy's of- 
fice, where, in a lockt box, they shall be pre- 
served till the messenger caUs for them, all per- 
sons paying the post before the bagg be sealed 
up." This last is a wise course, to which after 
many years we have returned. In 1702 this 
monthly post became fortnightly. Until 1704 
the regular post went no furUier east than Bos- 
ton, nor beyond Philadelphia to the west. In 
1758 Dr. Franklin was Postmaster-General for- 
the colonies, and in 1760 this rash innovator 
proposed that a mail should run weekly between 
Philadelphia and Boston, leaving each point on 
Monday morning, and arriving on Saturdav 
night ; and in 1774 he said, npon his removal, 
that be had made the colonial post-office prodoce 
three times as much revenue as that of Ireland. 

The history of the English office is veiy inlar* 
esting, and is briefly sketched by Mr. SomiMr in 
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A fpeech apon the franking system. In 1685 
letters were carried by carriers or foot-posts six- 
teen or eighteen miles a day, and it was full two 
months before answers could be received from 
Scotland or Ireland at London. The common- 
wealth fanned oat all the posts, inland and for- 
eign, for ten thousand pounds. Under Queen 
Anne the *' cross posts'^were formed to Ralph 
Alien, who improved the management, upon an 
agreement that the new profits should be his 
own for life. But the money was well spent, for 
it 18 of this contractor, as Mr. Sumner says, that 
Pope snng, 

" Let hnmble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blnsh to find It fame." 

The postal rerennea were hardened by pensions. 
The Dnchess of Clerehuid received £4700 an- 
nually, and the Earl of Rochester £4000. Two 
inch facts may perhaps suggest that oar own 
times and country are not so hopelessly worse 
than all others as certain desponding patriots 
are wont to imagine. The Duke of Marlboro 
engh also enjoyed £5000 charged upon the post- 
office, '* every letter contributing to his annual 
income." Blackstone thought the post-office a 
capital method of ** raising money upon the sub- 
ject." But with US the post-office is found to be 
a convenient scape-goat upon which we lay all 
the offenses and delays and vexations of our'cor- 
reapondence. If a letter is not immediately re- 
ceived, or if there is any inexplicable event, it is the 
post-office only that is held to be at fault. This 
is a great convenience, for it satisfies the natural 
wish of the mind for enlightenment and explana- 
tion. You are in the country, and your town 
fnend asks yon to dinner. He receives no reply, 
and at the hour yon do not appear. Of course 
when you next meet there is coldness, strange- 
ness, possible alienation. To you it is incom- 
prehensible, and yon seek a friendly explanation. 
"Why am I cold?*' replies your city friend. 
" Tou certainly ought to know. A gentleman 
who does not even acknowledge an invitation to 
dinner does not desire to remain upon terms 
with the inriter." ''An invitation to dinner! 
what do yon mean?** "Why didn't you an- 
swer my invitation ?"* " Just Heaven ! what in- 
vita^nT '* The invitation I sent yon." ''But 
I have received none." "What!" "None 
whatever." There is an expressive pause. You 
rosh into each other*s arms. You exclaim to- 
gether, "That [imprecations ad iibitum] post- 
office ! " And once more yon swear eternal friend- 
ship. But while the wickedly reckless post-office 
is thas condemned, the invitation— the ccrpu$ 
iMieti — is quietly hidden in his hat, where it had 
slipped under the lining, so that when he posted 
the others he did not post that. 

Poor post-office ! When next the reader is 
rexed by failing to receive a letter, and lavishes 
hb wrath upon the public common carrier, let 
hnn consider the true story which follows, and 
which was told to the Easy Chair by the head 
of one of the great post-offices. A letter was re- 
eetved by a city bank from its country correspond- 
ent, which stated that a draft for a veiy large 
snm of money had not arrived. The city bank 
hnaediately replied that it had been duly sent. 
Inquiries were made at both offices. The bank 
messenger swore that he had posted at the prop- 
er hoar oil the letters given to him for the mail. 



The conntiy office swore that it had duly dis- 
tributed all letters that had been received. But 
the snm involved was very large, and the matter 
could not be dropped. The authorities of the 
city office satisfied themselves that the fault was 
not with them, and dispatched one of their roost 
accomplished experts to the country office to in- 
vestigate. He satisfied himself that there was 
no fault at that point. Thence he went to the 
countiy correspondent, and after due inquiry was 
convinced that every thing was right So he re- 
turned to the city bank, and reported the result 
of his exploration. " It*s all very well," replied 
the bank, "but we hold you responsible. It 
shows the shameful carelessness of the post- 
office." When the bank had spoken, the expert 
replied, quietly, "That letter has probably never 
left this bank." There was a sneer of increduli- 
ty in answer. " Very well," was the replv, " I 
have examined every thing else, and now 111 ex- 
amine you. " Due search was made, and between 
the leaves of a huge account-book the letter was 
found, properlv addressed, stamped, and ready 
for the mail, but by some chance it had been 
caught and concealed in the huge book. The 
hat lining, as it were, and not the post-office, 
was responsible for the trouble. 

Or again, the Easy Chair was once in a great 
city post-office, talking with the postmaster, when 
a clerk brought him a letter addressed to a well- 
known firm, which he said had just been found 
upon the floor of the office ontside. The post- 
master made inquiries, and then sent the letter 
to the firm, with a statement of the facts. The 
simple truth was that the messenger, having taken 
out the letter with the others, had unconsciously 
dropped it, and fortunately it had been at once 
picked up by honest hands, and returned to the 
office with an explanation. Had a knave seen 
it and picked it up, and finding money in it, hnd 
he stolen it and destroyed the letter, what a com- 
plication of suspicion there would have been! 
Whether the mail messenger of the correspond- 
ent that sent the letter, or the clerks in one of 
the offices, or the messenger of the firm to which 
the letter was addressed, were guilty of the ap- 
parent larceny, who could have Mid 7 One thing 
only is clear, that the innocent post-office would 
have been held responsible. De te/abnla narra- 
twr ! The gentle reader railing at the wretched 
post-office that drops, or delays, or steals his let- 
ters should look under the lining of his hat 

But the visitor to this most interesting of re- 
sorts will find that it is a pack-horse for more 
than his complaints and vexations. The dead- 
letter office in Washington and every large city 
office collects the most curious museum of mis- 
celhmies, for the post-office is a kind of parcel 
express, as well as a carrier of correspondence. 
The visitor will see yam stockings, and little 
shoes, and small boxes, and even little f^nit 
trees, with myriads of other things, retained for 
want of proper postage. The postal rates are 
such that dead-weight can be sent by mail for 
just half the rate at which you can send a book. 
Aln)08t the entire bullion of the Pacific coast 
passes through the mails. Mr. Dawes, who tells 
us these fiicts, says that a friend of his was in a 
postal car when the mail-bag was opened, and 
out rolled from it a huge bolt It was on its 
way from Springfield, in Bfaasachnsetts, to some 
large machiue-works in Ohio, and its passage in 
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the mail cost only ten cents. This is evidently 
an abase of the post-office, for the object of that 
characteristic institution of civilization is not to 
cany parcels, bat to diffose intelligence, whether 
private news in the form of letters, or public and 
general in the form of newspapers and maga- 
zines and books. The post-office, properly con- 
ducted, is not designed for revenue, but tor ed- 
ucation. It is one of the great educators of the 
state. Its advantages are so evident and so 
enormous that its deficit, when its operations 
have been wisely managed, is one of the most 
generally useful and nnfelt of taxes. It is not 
primarilv a source of revenue. That should be 
well understood, and then its great benefits can 
be more wisely ordered. When, under Charles 
the Second, the franking system for members of 
Parliament was proposed. Sir Henenge Finch 
called it '*a poor mendicant proviso, and below 
the honor of the House." The Speaker said, as 
he put the question, '* I am ashamed of it." It 
was because ** the true idea of a post-office was 
entirely forgotten, "and because it was regarded 
mainly as a source of revenue, that the franking 
system arose as a legislative privilege. It was 
defeated in Parliament, but was subsei^uently 
interpolated into s contract. And we m this 
country inherited the false theorv of the post as 
a means of revenue, and the bad practice of the 
frank as a legisUtive perquisite. 

The law cl this fiur-reaching hand of civiliza- 
tion, the post-office, which of all the d^Mut- 
ments of the government is the most beneficent 
and humane, should therefore be cheapness and 
simplicity. Designed to diffuse intelligence, it 
should exdade all other duty, and restrict itself 
to that alone, sure that the smaller the rate, the 
greater the blessing to the country. Mr. Sum- 
ner well asks, in his speech, why, of all the de- 
partments, this should be required to be self- 
supporting. If the army and navy hold aloof 
the f<n'eign foe, and bind the country together by 
force, the post-office knits it close with the fine 
and invincible bonds of sympathy, love, and mu- 
tual intelligence. These swift-fiying mails, dart- 
ing by day and night continuonslv across the whole 
continent from sea to sea, touching every home 
and every heart and every mind — what are they 
but the restless and silent shuttle that weaves the 
magic web of a nobler civilization ? 

The women's temperance revival, as it was 
called, gradually foded out of the newspapers, 
and there are not wanting those who ask what 
was the pse of it, and who, like jesting Pihite, 
stay not for an answer. The use of it is that of 
all sincere and earnest appeab against conceded 
wrongs and abuses. When a case is continued 
in the conrts, or the decision is reserved, do we 
ask what was ^e nse of all this argument and 
all this testimony? So in the great tribunal of 
the human conscience and of civilization the case 
may be continued and the decision reserved, 
but none the less has the great appeal been heard 
and the shrewd argument weighed. The women 
walking in throngs and kn^ing at the doors 
may not all hare been free from some lower mo- 
tive ; there may have been love of excitement 
and of displav ; there may have been much igno- 
rance and foUy and fustian ; but what sent them 
forth — what do you see in the experience of wom- 
en that should have filled the street with a pray- 



ing bond ? This is the real inquiry. All move- 
ments of deep emotion have an unreasonable 
aspect, if yon will choose that point of view. 
When a hard, cruel, remorseless power h^ a 
man in its grasp, and promised him pvrdon and 
peace and comfort if he would say certain words, 
and if not, death for himself and torment for 
those whom he should leave behind him, why did 
he not say the words under mental and moralpro- 
test, as he would have given his purse to a robber 
who held the knife at his throat ? To the pol- 
ished, skeptical scholars of Bome the persistence 
and suffering of the early Christians were the 
height of folly. What are words, they would 
have said, when uttered under compulsion? 
Why not say what the tyrant requires, and en- 
joy your own spiritual freedom beyond his reach ? 
The same skepticism would easily see what is 
disagreeable and unhandsome and sensational in 
the woman's temperance crusade ; but neither in 
the earlier nor in the later Christians could that 
spirit see or understand the profound and supreme 
feeling from which the conduct springs. 

Think of the tragedy of a single home ntraged 
by the drunkenness of the husband and fiuto*, 
of the oaths and blows falling upon the innocent 
and helpless, of the bruised babe, the terror of 
children who dread the coming of the parent, 
of the horror and long heart-break of the wife, her 
hopeless vigils, her endless and useless toil, her 
hope against hope, and faith against sight, aU the 
light and beauty of life fading away, anxiety, 
poverty, hunger, despair, crowding swifUy on ; 
think of the daily storv of a thousand houses in 
the city, of the hovels m the town and the coun- 
try, of the den in which the demon is coiled that 
works this woe, of the doubts and delays of Leg- 
islatures, of the coolness of science, of the prac- 
tical fiitalism that serves as the panoply of every 
huge evil — ind is it wonderful that women any 
where who had lived for years in the midst of 
hell go down upon their knees in public or in 
private, amidst scoffers or among friends, to 
move the hearts of those who seem to them the 
authors of their despair? The *^ use of it"* is 
the appeal that it makes to the consdenoe and 
mind of the country, arousing and renewing the 
conviction that the evil can not be dismissed, caa 
not be left to cure itself, but that every good man 
and woman must consider how it may best be 
abated. 

It would be very wrong, however, to suppoee 
that there has been no progress in the canse of 
temperance. The most striking fiict in the case 
is that within a century public opinion has vitally 
changed. To be drunk was no discredit to a 
man at the beginning of the century. To oflfer 
ardent spirits upon idl occasions was the rule of 
courtesy. To drink copiously was the test of 
manliness. Within the memory of middle-aged 
men liquor-drinking at public tables was aloMSt 
universaL It is so no longer; and there is even 
a consciousness of opposing public opinioa if you 
order a bottle of wine. This is so true that this 
pressure of opinion is called tyranny bv those 
who can not escape the consciousness of it, but 
who resent it The evasions in the signs of bar* 
rooms, calling them *' sample-rooms" and ** wine- 
rooms" and *' saloons," the blinds which rarrooBd 
them, the shame with which so many enter them, 
all show a universal sense of the atigma whloh 
public opinion has placed upon • 
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It IB this public opinion which will be the most 
powerful dement in the reform hereafter, wheth- 
er it take the form of legal or of moral pressure. 
But what has affected it in the past, stimulated 
it, directed it? Will anjr body deny that it is 
the agitation which has done it— the agitation 
whetlMT wise or foolish, whether tasteful or ri- 
diculous? There has been plenty of inconse- 
quence and sophistiy and absurdity. But if the 
worid is saved by preaching, and all preaching 
must be wise to be successful, what a lost world 
it would be ! Certainly it is not the folly which 
haa done the work ; it has been wrought by the 



profound consciousness of that misery which has 
driTcn the women in these last months to pray 
in the streets, and which no folly of the prayer 
could conceal. The same consciousness will car- 
ry on the work, now under one form, now under 
another. Each, like the '* crusade" of prayer, 
will hare its day. £ach will pass by, and Pilate 
will still ask, *' What is truth ?" But under all 
the forms the work will continue ; public opin- 
ion will be stronger ; and only those who do not 
belie^'e in human progress at all will doubt that 
the power of that opinion will be as beneficial in 
this movement as it has been in so many others. 



(BUWs literan) Utrorlr. 



THE EDUCATION OF AMBRICAN QIRL& 

WHATEVER may be thought of Dr. 
Culbkb's now famous little treatise, Sex 
in Edmcation (J. B. Osgood and Co.), there can 
not be two opinions on the question whether it 
has done good. It has provoked more discus- 
sion, awakened more minds, incited to more in- 
vestigation, than any book of its size which has 
been published in the past decade. And what is 
remarkable about the matter is that he has ac- 
comi^hed this not by advancing any new ideas, 
nor by sustaining old ideas with new alignments, 
but simply by enunciating in plain terms what a 
great many mothers had thought before, but had 
not dared to say publicly. It may be chiimed, 
as it has been, that he exaggerates the difficulty, 
and fails to prescribe aright the remedy; that 
American gins are not the degenerate creatures 
be imagines them to be ; and that the causes of 
such degeneracy are entirely other than those ho 
describes. Still the most determined opponent 
of his views will be thankful for the intelleetual 
activi^ they have awakened, and only those will 
be incUned to comphiin of him who mistake tor- 
por for conservatism, and object to any discussion 
of woman's education, work, or phice in society. 
Dr. Clarke's position is a radical and a simple 
one. It is that persistence is the hiw of man's 
being, periodicity the law of woman's being. 
He daims for her that intellectually she is the 
peer of man ; that she has a right to as high and 
complete an education ; that she has as inalien- 
able a right to do with untrammeled liberty 
whatever she can do well; that her peculiar 
pbysiologY, riglitly apprehended, is a strength, 
not a w^ness, a glo^, not a dishonor ; but that, 
in determining her methods both of industry and 
of education, her peculiar physiology is to be 
studied, and her work conformed thereto. The 
heart and essence of his treatise is found in this 
sentence: **The best educational training for a 
boy is not the best for a giri, nor that for a girl 
best for a boy." And tMs rests upon the other 
general principle, that persistence is the law of 
bis being, and periodicity the law of hers. Curi- 
ously enough, however, he makes very little at- 
tempt to prove this, his fundamental position, 
and still more curiously, most of his critics make 
very little attempt to impugn it The central 
position of the battle-field is not well defended 
by the one, nor vigorously assaulted by the oth- 
er. To support his position we have certain 
feneral theoretical considerations adduced, and 



a few cases taken from his medical note-book, 
seven in all, quite too narrow a basis of fact to 
sustain so fundamental a premise. To attack 
it we have criticisms on his cases, condemnation 
of his style, accusations — which we think are 
quite unfounded— of prejudice, partisanship, and 
even coarseness. There lie before us as we write 
three books which have evidently been called 
forth by his significant little treatise. In the 
first, No Sex in Education, by Mrs. £. B. Duffet 
(J. M. Stoddart and Co.), there is some perception 
of the issue, but no attempt, at least no success- 
ful attempt, to meet it. We have simply asser- 
tion set over against assertion. Dr. Clarke says, 

**It is obvious that a giri will not have as 

much power left for the tasks of the school as 
the boy, of whom nature requires less at the 
corresponding epoch.'* * Mrs. Duffey replies, 
** Nature has supplied her with the extra force 
and the extra vitality for this very purpose." 
But neither produces any facts in support of the 
position maintained, and the impartial reader 
finds himself in the position of a juryman com- 
pelled to render verdict in a case where there is no 
evidence proffered, only the contradictory speech- 
es of opposing counseL The second. Sex and 
Education, edited by Miss Julia Ward Howb 
(Roberts Brothers), is composed of thirteen pa- 
pers, by different authors, originally published in 
different journals, in reply to Dr. Clarke's book. 
Of these articles there are but two that really 
recognise and meet Dr. Clarke's point Mbrct 
B. Jacksoh opposes hypothesis to hypothesis, 
with a statement which is left, however, without 
any support other than its supposed inherent rea- 
sonableness, that God has suppUed the female 
organism with a power of more rapid cell growth 
to meet the peculiar demands made upon her 
system. The other essay, Mr. T. W. Hiooik- 
sov's, embodies the result, the only scientific re- 
sult, of the whole discussion as thus far con- 
ducted. He calls for a showing, by '* careful 
and discriminating statistics, to what extent girls ^ 
have been injured beyond boys" by the present 
svstems of education. He points out in detail 
the particulars on which we need light ; and if 
he aoes not succeed in furnishing it, which in- 
deed he does not pretend to do, he at least indi* 
cates the direction in which we are to look for it. 
There is now needed, for the true advancement 
of the true woman's movement, some one with 
the patience and assiduity of a Darwin to gather 
up tne facts for a well-sustained hypothesis. 
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Of the varioDs prodactions which have heen 
evoked by Dr. Clarke's little volome b^r (ar the 
roost valnable, indeed the only one which pos- 
sesses any independent right to life, is The Ed- 
McatioH of American GirU, amnderedin a Serie$ 
ofEBm^M^ edited by Anma C. Bsackett (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons). Miss Brackett is an expe- 
rienced teacher of girls, and is well known in 
educational circles, especially in the West Her 
own contributions to the volume before us are 
by fiir the most valuable. She is a bold and in- 
dependent thinker, gives evidence of a wider and 
deeper study of the educational problems than 
is generally attempted by even the best of our 
American teachers, and of a power of digestion 
and assimilation which is not always the product 
or even the accompaniment of culture and schol- 
arship. Her first essay, on '* The Education of 
American Girls," physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual, comes short of giving complete satisfiic- 
tion chiefly because she has not filled out her 
own ideal in it, and we hiv do\vn the volume with 
a sincere regret that she had not given us a book 
of her own, instead of a collection of essays bpr 
various writers, which necessarily lacks that uni- 
ty that can alone give the highest force to a trea- 
tise. In a subsequent essay, ** Review of Sex in 
Education," she is less happy, for she neither ap- 
prehends nor replies to Dr. Clarke's fundament- 
al position. ** If the one object of the essays 
is not," she says, " to stay the spread of co-edu- 
cation, we confess ourselves unable to see what 
it is." And yet Dr. Clarke distinctly, and al- 
most in express terms, disavows objection to 
** co-education which does not exclude uppro- 

{)riate classification, nor compel the sexes to fol- 
ow the same method -or the same regimen." 
But incidentally Miss Brackett has done some- 
thing toward accumulating those facts for which 
Mr. Higginson calls. The testimonies from 
Michigan University, Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
Oberlin, Yassar, and Antioch colleg^ do not 
perhaps afford a suflSciently wide Imsis of fact 
or a sufficiently disinterested testimony for a sci- 
entific determination of the question which Dr. 
Ckrke raises ; but they afford a more trustworthy, 
because a much broader, basis of (act than he 
has present^, and the comparative health sta- 
tistics of Mount Holyoke, Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, and Yale do not 
sustain the underlying assumption in this whole 
discussion, that the physical finults of our girls' 
education are greater than those in the educa- 
tion of our boys. The result of the whole mat- 
ter is our counsel to such of our readers, whether 
parents or teachers, as have any direct respon- 
sibility for the education of an American girl, 
to read, though with caution. Dr. Clarke's book 
on Sez in Education, and to follow it with Miss 
Brackett's book on The Education of American 
Girle, The others may be safely left to repose 
in the oblivion to which they are certain to be 
consigned. 

HISTORY AND TRAVKIA 

Of Mr. Schweiufubth's remarkable book of 
travels, The Heart of Africa (Harper and Broth- 
ers), it is scarcelv necessary for us to say much 
here, since so full an account of his explorations 
has already been given in these pages. As an 
explorer Mr. Schweinfurth ranks second only to 
Livingstone and Sir Samuel Baker. As an au- 



thor he has one qualification, and an important 
one, which neither of them possessed — ^be is an 
accomplished draughtsman. The prodacts of 
his skillful pencil are seen in the abundant illus- 
trations which enrich the two volumes devoted to 
an account of his travels and adventures in Cen- 
tral Africa. Apart from the interest which sudi 
ft work has to the simple reader, the interest of 
romance an4 adventure, it is valnable to the 
student and to the philanthropist: to the stu- 
dent, because it opens up studies of human na- 
ture in phases of development which are perplex- 
ing to our common philosophy of the nature, the 
origin, and the destiny of man ; and to the phi- 
lanthropist, because it points to the causes whldi 
have enabled the barbarism of Africa heretofore 
to keep civilization at bay, and the possibility of 
a not far distant day when it will yield its mate- 
rial wealth to modem civilization, and its abo- 
rigines to the conquering influences of Chris- 
tianity. 

Our renders have alreadv enjoyed in the pages 
of this Magazine a taste of Mr. Chaeles Nou>- 
hoff's new book. Northern California^ Oregon, 
and the Sandwich Islands (Harper and Broth- 
ers). This will be the best incentive to its fur- 
ther perusal. To such as have read his articles 
we need only say that the book is all they mi^t 
expect it to be. Mr. Nordhoff has a peci^ar 
genius for seeing what other people want to see, 
and setting it before them with a photographic 
accuracy. To read his pen-pictures of life at the 
Sandwich Islands, of the fruit and dairy culture 
of Northern California, and of lumbering, is Hat 
next best thing to a personal visit to the coon- 
try itself. Mr. Nordhoff is a thoroughly inde- 
pendent writer, and though all men have preju- 
dices, he has an ability greater than most men 
possess of laying his prejudices aside, and see- 
ing the truth and making fair report of it. He 
has no national enthusiasm for wnat he calls the 
*Mncorrigible Puritans," but he does not dose 
his eyes to the feet that the revolution wrought 
in the Sandwich Islands ia due to their '* re- 
morseless determination." He certainly has no 
Puritan principles against a glass of home-made 
wine, but he is none the less ready to record 
his deliberate judgment tliat wine-raising in- 
volves for the owner '* too many risks with chil- 
dren and laborers, even if he himself escapes'* 
the contagion of drunkenness. In brief, Mr. 
Nordhoff 's book has all the elements which 
give value to a book of travels. He has visited 
a region about which all Americans ought to 
know more than thev now do ; he has observed 
narrowly and carefully its civilization, indnstiy, 
and social life ; and be has written of what he 
has seen with a fearless and an impartial pen. 
The book is elaborately illustrated, and is at- 
tractive in external appearance as in contents 
and interior character. 

REUGION. 

The fact tliat as we write Professor Datid 
Swnro, of Chicago, is undergoing trial on charge 
of heresy will give to his Truths for To-Day 
(Jansen, M^Clurg, and Co.) a peculiar interest. 
But they do not need any such ecclesiastical im- 
petus to give them both acceptance and value. 
As a religious teacher Professor Swing is one of 
the products and exponents of an age that i 
more for spiritual life than for docAnal < 
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•ioo, for the bloMom and the fhiit on the tree than 
for the box which is snppoeed to be necessary 
for its protection. It is this fiict which |>rimari- 
Ij has fiven him his great pulpit popularity, as 
It is this fiict which has brought upon him theo- 
logical odium. < Like Henry Ward Beecher, F. 
W. Robertson, James Freeman Clarke, Dean 
Stanley, and a score of other divines of the pres- 
ent generation, he belongs to no particular church, 
but to the whole Christian broUierhood, and de- 
mands for those who are separated from him in- 
tellectually, but not sympatheticaUy, the same 
largeness of religious liberty that he claims for 
himself. That he has departed somewhat from 
the ** old Undmarks" he does not deny ; that he 
is interested in the modem aspects of truth the 
rery title of his book indicates; that reUgious 
belief rests not upon external evidence, but upon 
personal experience, he expressly afltois; that 
love toward God and good-will toward man are 
the essentials of religion he repeatedly re-asserts. 
He appeals not to authority, but to intuition ; 
never to the church, and less frequently to the 
Bible than to the consciences of his hearers. He 
is occasionallv mystical, if not foggy. What, 
lor example, he means by his definition of faith 
as ** the moral drift of the heart" he would pos- 
sibly find it difficult to explain. But in the main 
his thoughts are clear, even if not logically de> 
fined, and his style is alwavs crisp, and often 
sparkling. He is a poet rather than a logician, 
and reaches the hearts and consciences of his read- 
ers not by a circuitous route through the reasoning 
fiseulties, but by a direct appeal to their own spir- 
itual consciousness. We have read his sermons 
with intellectual and spiritual profit to ourselves, 
and we cordially commend them to others, with- 
out assuming to judge what occult heresies may 
be hidden away in them. 

It is difficult to avoid a disagreeable impres- 
sion of egotism in Canon KnfasusT^B Westmin- 
Mier Strmom (MacmiUan and Co.). In his in- 
troduction, in a passage of twenty-five lines, we 
count twelve uses of the first personal pronoun, 
either as "I," *'we,"or "our;" and we are dis- 
agreeably impressed with the foct that there are 
other pages where the personality is made quite 
as prominent. Nor on still further reading do 
we find that spiritual fervor which kindles the 
heart, or that spiritual insight into Scripture 
which clarifies the vision, and enables us to see 
God more clearly in a glass from which the dust 
and cobwebs of scholastic lore have been clean- 
ed away, nor that strong conviction of spiritual 
truth which compels conviction by sympathy 
rather than by argument, nor a strong man s 
settlement of doubtful disputations, so that, aft- 
er the reading, doubts disappear. We find ser- 
mons which are essays rather than sermons, and 
which are notable chiefiy for the strong semi- 
animal courage of the speaker, and for his love 
of nature, and for the religion and theology I 
which have their roots in nature, and find their 
interpreter, perhaps their chief interpreter, there. ' 

The radical and fundamental question wheth- ' 
er the Bible, with the religion it inculcates, is a ' 
development of human thought or a gift from \ 
God to man, Hbhrt Roobrs discusses with de- ' 
dded ability in The Superhuman Origin of the ' 
Bibie in/erred from /fse/f (Scribner, Armstrong, ! 
and Co.). The course of his argument is not \ 
original, and its power lies rather in the accnmu- ! 



lation of reasons than in the presentation of any 
thoughts that are absolutely new. There is, in- 
deed, little or nothing new to be said on this sub- 
ject ; but a clear and compact statement of the 
grounds of Christian faith in the Bible as a su- 
perhuman production, directed to the current of 
modem thought, is needed, and that the author 
of the EcHpee of Faith has presented here in a 
spirit of candor, and in a style that is vigorous 
without being trenchant. 

POPULAR 8CIENCEL 

The publishers of A Historjf of North Amer- 
iean BirtU—Und birds — three volumes (Little, 
Brown, and Co.), have produced a work which 
externally is worthy of its subject and subject- 
matter. T>^pographically it is veiy neariy per- 
fect ; artistically it is not less so. It contains 
sixty-four plates of heads and 593 wood-cuts 
of birds. These hist are not only exquisite in 
design and execution, they are also wonderful 
as portraits, in representing not merely with a 
mathematical accuracy the properties of each 
bird, but also with a trae artistic accuracv the 
spirit and life and consequent expression of each 
bird. The outline drawings will prove hardly 
less attractive to the student than the engraving 
to the general reader. These outlines present 
in a very clear and compact manner a distinct 
idea of the forms and the characteristic features 
of each species — the bill, the wing, the claw, the 
feathers, the tail—so that the student who has 
once mastered the method can at a gUince com- 
pare the features of different species as though 
he had them before him. The work is the joint 
product of three men, whose superiors in orni- 
thology it would not be easy, or perhaps possible, 
to find— Messrs. S. F. Baifd, T. M. Brewer, and 
R. Ridgway. In addition to the published but 
scattered material, which has not before been 
made avaikble to the ordinary student, there is 
a large amount of manuscript contained in the 
archives of the Smithsonian Institution, in the 
form of correspondence, elaborate reports, and 
the field notes of collectors and travelers, which 
has been made to contribute to this work. The 
technical and descriptive matter has been contrib- 
uted by Messrs. Baud and Ridgwav, the former 
of whom is well known to ornithologists by his 
previous publications, especially Vol IX. of the 
Pacific Railroad Reports. The more popular ac- 
counts of the habits of the birds are furnished 
by Mr. Brewer. These descriptions are to be 
specially commended for clearness and concise- 
ness of style and compactness of thought. There 
is nowhere manifest that tendency to rhetorical 
looseness and fiow of words which so often, we 
may almost say so uniformly, characterises all 
popular descriptions of either birds or fiowers. 
Indeed, that which, next to beauty of appear- 
ance and convenience of arrangement, impresses 
us in opening these volumes is the marvelous 
amount of information compacted into so small 
a space. While the reputation of the authors 
renders the work an authority, its comprehen- 
siveness leaves little or nothing to be desired in 
the way of supplemental information ; and it is 
hardly probable that even further investigations 
will for many years, if ever, supersede what is 
now certainly the most complete work of its 
kind in this coimtry, and has probably no supe- 
rior, perhaps no equal, in Rturopean publications. 
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But we can gi?e the non-scientific reader a 
better idea of thie book bj illustrating its nse in 
a single instance. We are considering the ques- 
tion of introducing into our own grounds the 
English sparrow. There are nlmors that it de- 
stroys the blossoms, drives away natire birds, 
and does not kill the worms. We turn to this 
book for information. An index of English 
names refers us to the volume and page. There 
we find it placed under the general class of 
finches {FringillcB\ of which there is at .the 
commencement of the chapter a general descrip- 
tion. Following along the chapter to the house 
sparrow, we find first a concise description of it, 
outline drawings showing the shape of tail, wing, 
claw, beak, and feathers, a careful and pains- 
taking account of its colors, and then in three 
pages a description of its character and habits, 
with a history of its introduction into the United 
States. We find that it destroys the eggs, worms, 
and pupiB of the insects that infest our fruit trees ; 
that it lives peaceably with other birds, except 
that it robs the robin of his food ; and that it is 
** hardy," enduring the severest winter without 
apparent inconvenience or discomfort ; and final- 
ly, turning to the index of plates of heads, we 
find a life-like portrait of the head of the spar- 
row, which represents, as we have said, not only 
the contour or the head, but the very expression 
of character which belongs to it. The indexes to 
the work are very complete. A fourth volume 
is promised at an early date, to contain the wa- 
ter birds of North America. 

NOVELS. 

Lady Anna (Harper and Brothers), Mr. Am- 
THONT Trollope's last novel, is a pure love- 
story, and one of a description which it would be 
impossible to weave out of any elements afforded 
by American society. It requires some effort of 
imagination on the part of a democratic reader 
to understand why the Countess should have such 
an ineradicable aversion to Daniel Thwaite, her 
daughter's lover. It requires some sympathy 
with English social caste to appreciate the gulf 
which seemingly separates them, but which tme 
love bridges at last. The gradual influence of 
such fiction must be to weaken the dividing lines, 
and make transition from the commoners to the 
aristoci-acy more and more easy ; and on just 
such social problems no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of English novels really turn. Apart, how- 
ever, from its interest as a statement, if not a 
discussion, of a social problem with which Amer- 
icans are only indirectly interested, Lcuhf Anna 
is a love-stoiy of unusual interest. The reader 
never loses bis sympathy with the persecuted girl 
or his hope for her plebeian lover, and the nov- 
elist has succeeded in painting the resolution of 
the former without in the least impairing those 
feminine charms which are essential to an at- 
tractive heroine either in fiction or in real life. 

A very different sort of a love-story is My 
Mother and /, by Miss Mulook (Harper and 
Brothers). It is a very quiet story, with little 
plot, and with little of the passion which novel- 
ists very generally, and young hidies very often, 
mistake (br love; a quiet story, such as Miss 
Mnlock likes best to write, and her admirers 
like best to read ; a story in some sense sad in 
its close, yet not melancholy ; one from which 
every reader will rise with a higher ideal of tme 



love, and a higher appreciation of its value, nol 
for what it brings, but for what in itself it is. 

Those who have read with pleasure the former 
books bv Fbank Lkb Benkdiot will weleome 
John JVorthinyton'i Name (Harper and Broth- 
ers), and will recognize in the strong points of 
the book the same evidences of talent that were 
shown in the preceding volumes. Mr. Benedict 
is unmistakably fond of delineating womanly 
failings and excellences. His characters grow 
and develop in his hands with marveloos sem- 
blance of reality. The shocking sins wh&di 
startle a community are but the fruit of a gmd- 
ual development, and a weak point in the char- 
acter suffered to grow weaker will give waj be- 
fore an assault of temptation. At the risk of 
being numbered by Mr. Benedict among the 
dyspeptic critics to whom he humorously alludes, 
we shall venture to suggest that he can fiiurly af- 
ford to leave romantic coincidences of meeting 
to writers possessing less true genius. There is 
also a flippant remark now and then in the ear- 
lier part of the book which is not in keeping 
with the true and unmistakable moral tone of 
the story. 

Whatever other ouality Mrs. Rebecca H AJti>- 
iMO Davis may lack as a writer, she can not bo 
accused of being deficient in strength. In J^okn 
Androsa (Orange Jndd and Co.) she shows her 
abilitpr to bring corporations, ** rings, "and pol- 
itics into her service for working out the purpose 
of her story. For pleasant reading this book 
contains rather too much and too deep rascality. 
The characters are living people, not lay figures, 
but ai*e too generally not pleasant acquaintances. 
The story seems overburdened with materiaL 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast 
to Mrs. Davis*8 book than Thorpe Regit (Rob- 
erts Brothers). Instead of strong and bold 
strokes, there are dainty touches. The story is 
not a startling one, nor is it tame to one who en- 
joys watching the growth of character and the. 
play of mind on mind and heart on heart. The 
tragedy of a disappointed and a misunderstood 
hope and love is delineated with delicacy, but 
with an appreciation which redeems it from 
weakness. The writer, who is only known to 
the American public as *' the author of The Bote 
Garden" is a lover of flowers, and the book is 
one to be enjoyed out-of-doors on a quiet sum- 
mer day. 

MISCELLANEOUa 

Did Lewises Fwe-ndnute Chats (Harper and 
Brothers) is a capital book to leave on the din- 
ing-room mantel-piece, and catch up to read 
while waiting for the assembling of dilatory 
members of the &mily. It has several quali- 
fications for such a service: it is composed of 
short juicy paragraphs, ranging from two or 
three lines to two or three pages ; it is thorough- 
ly good-humored, and reproves your follies and 
corrects your fonlts without disturbing your own 
serenity or impairing your digestion; and it 
treats of health— a subject on which we all need 
instruction — ^* line upon line and precept npoii 
precept," for which, however, we imagine we 
never have time till our constant violation of 
the laws of health lays ns on our bed, and the 
doctor comes to teach ns how to recover from 
the sickness into which we never ought to bsTe 
fallen. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIPIC PROGRESS. 

DURING the month of April there has been 
discovered one new asteroid, number 137, 
found bj Palisa, at Berlin, on the 20th of the 
month. That announced by him on the 25th is, 
mceording to Tietjen, identical with Fortunn, or 
nnmber 19. Tiie second comet of 1874 was 
first seen by Winnecke, at Strasburg, on the 12th 
of the month ; and on the 17th, C^gia, at Mar- 
seilles, discovered the third comet of this year. 

In the method of computing the absolute fer- 
tnrbations of the movements of one planet by the 
attraction of another, Mr. G. W. Hill, of the 
Namiicai Almanac office, offers a valuable sug- 
gestion, in that he calls attention to the notable 
abbreviations which are produced in some parts 
of the fbrmulffi by the introduction of the true 
anomaly as the variable, according to which the 
integrations are to be executed. The method is 
a modification of those of Laplace and Hansen, 
and the labor of the work is materiaUy less than 
in the methods formerly applied. 

liord Rosse contributes to the monthly notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of London an 
interesting paper on the spots on the disk of Ju- 
piter, as observed with his six-foot reflector dur- 
ing the past year. A large number of unusually 
accurate tinted drawings accompany the paper, 
and the attempt has been made to deduce both 
the time of revolu^on of the pUmet and the move- 
ment of the spots on the surface. There seems 
no doubt but that these latter are of the nature 
of clouds in Jupiter*s atmosphere. 

The remarkable series of dates of solar and 
lunar eclipses observed by the Chinese during 
the past twenty-five hundred years, and publish- 
ed a few years ago by Mr. Williams, of London, 
has attracted the attention of Mr. J. N. Lewis, 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio. This gentleman, who 
is known as one of the most cultivated of Amer- 
ican amateur astronomers, has prepared solar 
and lunar tables of sufficiently approximate ex- 
actness to enable him to compute the circum- 
stances of an eclipse with g^reat ease, and has 
undertaken to deduce in detail the results for 
each of the eclipses recorded in the Chinese an- 
nals. The importance of this great work can 
not be too highly estimated,* and should it be 
extended so as to include every possible eclipse 
since the beginning of the records of Assyria 
and Egypt, it would add materially to the pre- 
cision of our knowledge of the chronology and 
the science of those ancient times, besides giv- 
ing a better insight into the usefulness of certain 
ancient eclipses in improving our knowledge of 
the movements of the earth and the moon. 

In reference to the approaching transit of 
Venus, Lord Lindsay announces that his nights 
will be devoted while at the island of Mauritius 
to observations of the planet Juno, whose oppo- 
sition occurs in November, in hopes that he may 
by these determine the solar paralUx with an 
accuracy but little inferior to that resulting from 
observations of the transit. 

The movements of the fixed stars toward or 
from thd earth has, as is well known, formed the 
subject of a long series of brilliantly successful 
spectroscopic investigations by Huggins, of Lon- 
don. This gentleman has now contributed an 



eqnaUy valnaUe memoir to the Royal Society 
of London, detailing the results of his attempts 
to apply to the nebulce a similar course of ob- 
servation. The difficulties in the way of such 
an investigation were excessive, and it does not 
appear that the eminent observer has aa yet been 
able to satisfactorily conclude more than this, 
viz.,- that none of the nebulsB show a motion of 
translation of more than twenty-five mUes per 
second, including the earth's motion at the time 
of observation. The gaseous nebulsB, as a class, 
have not proper motions so great aa many of the 
fixed stard. 

The scintillation of the stars has become a 
very interesting subject of investigation since the 
application of the spectroscope to thisphenom- 
enon by Respighi a few years ago. The latest 
contribution to this study is by Montigny, of 
Belgium, who concludes that the *^ frequency of 
variations of the colors of stars in scintillation is 
generally in relation with the constitution of their 
light according to spectral analysis.'* Montigny 
confirms Dufonr^s law that the red stars scintil- 
late less than the white ones, and exphiins it as 
due to the fact that the total separation of the 
colored bundles of rays by atmospheric dispersion 
is greater in the case of a red star. 

Professor Wright, of Tale Coll^^, contributes 
a highly important memoir on the polarization 
of the hght of the zodiacal light. By means of 
vety delicate apparatus of his own construction 
he establishes beyond reasonable doubt the fact 
that the light in ouestion is polarized in a plane 
passing through the sun to the amount of fifteen 
or twenty per cent., and that therefore, as its 
spectroscopic examination shows it to be not 
perceptibly dififerent from that of the sun, it must 
be considered as being reflected to us from a 
crowd of small bodies (meteoroids) revolving 
around the sun in orbits not far removed from 
the ecliptic. Such a ring might appear to a per- 
son on a neighboring star to have a nebulous 
aspect, and doubtless some of the ring nebulie, 
as well as Saturn's rings, havd very similar eon- 
stitution. 

In Terrestriai Phyria it is worth while to note 
that the recent seismic disturbances in North 
Carcdina have been the subject of careful study by 
Professor Duprey, of that State, who states that 
there is no evidence whatever of volcanic action, 
and that the shook and noises proceed from the 
interior of the base of the mountain, and are of 
the nature of slight earthquake shocks. 

One of the finest auroras of the past years was 
observed throughout the northern portions of the 
United States on the 7th of ApriL Simultaneous 
magnetic disturbances were reported in France. 
At the recent meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Professor Loomis presented a 
most valuable paper on the movements of storm 
centres in America, and one that ranks in im- 
portance with those of the European meteorolo- 
gists Mohn, Hildebrandsson, Maydell, etc. The 
numerous generalisations deduced by him, while 
in part confirming those previously amiounced by 
Espy, Redfield, Ferrd, and Abbe, embrace also 
many entirely new ideas, and in all respects sur- 
pass those of his pretoessors by the definitely 
accurate nature of his results. Perhaps the moe^ 
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novel of the rales deduced bj Looniis are that 
the storm track is in the axis of the region of 
greatest rain-fall, and that the storm centre moves 
most rapidly when the westerly winds in its rear 
are the strongest. 

The Crerman government has, it is asserted, 
taken steps toward the establishment of a per- 
manent commission on ocean meteorology, and 
the director of the London Meteorological Office 
announces that a general international conven- 
tion will be called during the coming year to con- 
sider especially the questions of maritime mete- 
orology — a subject that certainly demands imme- 
diate special attention. 

To the Chemist the month has been remark- 
able for the amount of good work done in inor- 
ganic chemistry. Of this perhaps the most note- 
worthy portion is the discovery, by Professor 
Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard University, of a 
metameric series of seven compounds in the am- 
monio-cobalt groop— the first case of metaiber- 
ism yet observed in the inorganic kingdom. 

Clevo has continued his researches among the 
rarer metals, and now describes many compounds 
of lanthanum. To this metal he gives the atom- 
ic weight of 189.15, regarding it as triatomic. 
Lanthanum, cerium, dldymium, yttrium, and 
erbium are, according to him, all triatomic met- 
als, and form a special group by themselves. 

Crookes has completed a long and exhaustive 
series of experiments to determine the atomic 
weight of thallium, and has reached the value 
208.642. No more thorough work of the kind 
has ever been done. 

Not many years since the world was startled 
by Graham^s discovery of metallic hydrogenium, 
as he named the hydrogen occluded by palladi- 
um. This occluded hydrogen has just been re- 
examined by Troost and UantefeuiUe, who re- 
gard it as nniting with the palladium to form a 
definite hydride, Pd,H. A simikr sodium com- 
pound is also described by them, having the for- 
mula Na^H. In these compounds the specific 
gravity of the solidified hydrogen appears to be 
0.625, water being unity. 

A strange occurrence of crystallized sUica has 
been noted by HUbner of Rostock. While pre- 
paring some specimens for microscopic purposes 
from Gorlitz brown coal, he noticed in tlie coal 
peculiar minute ctystals, six-sided columns point- 
ed at both ends. From one kilogram of the 
coal he obtained three grams of these crystals, 
which proved to be quartz. He failed to find 
any thing similar in other brown coals. 

A very curious observation has been made by 
Oscar Loew, the chemist of the Wheeler expe- 
dition. In quite a number of plutonic rocks from 
the far West he has detected minute quantities 
of cobalt and nickel, metals probably never be- 
fore found under such circumstances. Both 
were found in basalt fh>m the Gila River, while 
cobalt alone occurred in ryoUtes IVom the Pelon- 
clllo Mountains, Arizona, and the Burro Mount- 
ains, New Mexico, and in trachyte ftt>m the Sier- 
ra Calitro, Arizona. In this connection it is 
nlno worth while to mention the discovery by Dr. 
ICiidlloh, of the United Htates Geological Snr- 
voy, of native tellurium among some ores ftx>m 
(li«t IM CAond Mine, Colorada Until this dis- 
tutftiry was made, only one locality for this rare 
NllMMral was known, namely, near Nagy-Ag, in 



The spectram of exploding gun-cotton has 
been examined by Lohse. Many briglit lines 
were noticed, but of course could not be readily 
studied. These lines were remarkably widen- 
ed, the extent of- the widening being apparently 
dependent upon the violence of the explosion. 

In oi^ganic chemistry there is little worth not- 
ing. Steiner has effected a new synthesis of 
succinic acid, and Gladstone and Tribe have con- 
tinued their experiments with the ** copper-zinc 
couple." This time their investigations relate 
to the action of the couple upon allvl-iodide. 

Announcements in regard to Geological and 
Mineraiogical subjects have not been veiy nu- 
merous, although various details of local impor- 
tance have be^ published ; and in the United 
States there have been some reports of the geo- 
logical surveys of States, among them that of 
New Jersey, under Professor George U. Cook. 
This is especially valuable in its connection with 
the mining and agricultural resources of the State. 
Two new mineral species have been announced 
since our last, namely, horbachite and achrock- 
ingenite. 

The approach of the. season for active opera- 
tions in the way of Explorations and ReseoarcAes 
in the United States is marked by the note of 
preparation, and although it is not likely that as 
much will be accomplished this year as in 1 878, 
there is yet a reasonable prospect of a satisfactory 
advance in our knowledge of the West The 
parties of Lieutenant Wheeler of the Engineer 
Corps and of Professor Hayden of the Interior 
Department are making readj^ to start as soon 
as the necessary preliminaries have been com- 
pleted. Professor Powell, who has accomplished 
so much in his exploration of the cafion r^on 
of the Colorado, hopes also to have the opportu- 
nity of completing his field work before the next 
meeting of Congress. 

Mr. William H. Ball, of the United States 
Coast Survey, left San Francisco on the 20th of 
April for his'season*s work, which includes a sur- 
vey of Cook^s Inlet and Bristol Bny, and of the 
general coast as far north as and mcluding the 
islands of St. Michael and Nunivak. Hb special 
object is the determination of magnetic phenom- 
ena and the preparation of a coast pilot. A law 
has been passed by Congress authorizing the 
prosecution of researches into the natural history 
and geographical •distribution of the fur seals, 
and Mr. Henry W. Elliott, so favorably known 
by his explorations in the Pribylov Islands, has 
been appointed to this duty by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In accordance with the law, he 
will be accompanied by an officer of the navy, 
whose more especial duty will be to look after 
the affiiirs of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
and to determine whether they ha[ve complied 
stricdy with their contract with the United States. 

The account of an exploration of Lake Oke- 
chobee, in Florida, as prosecuted during the last 
winter under the auspices of the /Vest aiui Stream 
newspaper, has been published in that journal, 
the party consisting of Mr. Frederick J. Ober, 
Dr. Edward Palmer, and others. They give a 
rather more definite and much tamer idea of the 
character of the lake and Its natural history than 
was preriously asserted to be the case, their ex- 
amination dispelling the prevailing fictions as to 
the existence of ruined buildings, remarkable ob- 
jects of natural history, etc. 
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The re-examinaiion of mrioos routes for a 
canal acrou Central America from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific has been completed, and the par- 
ties at last advices were on their way back to 
the United States. It is now likely that at an 
^arljr date we shall receire full reports, with a 
statement of the line selected by the committee 
as considered preferable to the others. 

Mr. Osbert Salvin, an eminent English natn- 
ralist, well known for his explorations in Guate- 
mala several vears ago, has recently returned 
from a second visit to that country with much 
additional information respecting its physical 
and natural history. 

Several valuable reports of explorations pros- 
ecuted in previous years in America have lately 
been published. One of these, hf Lieutenant 
Rnfiner, of the United States Engineers, at tlie 
order of General Pope, gives an account of a 
reconnaissance into the Ute country, made dur- 
ing the past summer. The report of Captain 
S^ridge on the ship-canal survey across the Isth- 
mus of Darien has appeared in a well-illustrated 
Sumrto volume. The official report of the expe- 
ition of the Polaris, as obtained from the ex- 
amination of the various members, has also been 
published by the Secretary of the Navy, accom- 
panied by a large chart, showing the geograph- 
ical discoveries made by the expedition. 

The arrival of the Challenger at Melbourne, 
after having left South Africa, has been already 
communiciued, and the astronomical world is 
waiting with much interest the report she brings 
of Macdonald's Island, Kerguden Land, and oth- 
er localities visited, as to their fitness as stations 
for the observation of the transit of Venus. 

Beccari, the intrepid Italian explorer, has 
commenced the survey of certain little-known 
parts of Sumatra, and is likely to add to the rep- 
utation which Italian explorera have attained 
within the last few years by their energy and en- 
terprise. 

The completion of Gerhard Bohlf *s explora- 
tion of the Desert of Sahara and his return to 
Cairo is announced, although no details of his 
observations have come to light since his arrival 
at the Oasis of Dachel. 

Messrs. Behm and Wagner have published their 
annual summary of the population of the world, 
as obtained by the latest reports and estimates, 
the footing for the year 1878 amounting to 
1,800,000,000 soub. 

In Zoohgif we have to announce the discovery 
of a new bed of the bones of the ancient extinct 
moa or Dinarms of New Zealand, which bids 
fair to add considerably to the means of illustra- 
ting these giants of the feathered tribe in the 
Sublic museums of Europe and America. The 
rational Museum at Washington was enriched 
last year by the receipt of several skeletons from 
the Canterbury Museum, and a still finer series 
has lately been purchased from the same estab- 
lishment by the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. These with the laige 
series m possession of Professor Manh, of New 
Haven, and the scattered specimens in other 
museums, are sufficient to give a very fair repre- 
sentation of this group in the collections of the 
United States. Fuller details are published of 
the fossil bird in the London Sheppey day, re- 
cently described by Professor Owen as Odantop- 
tenfx ioliapiau, a characteristic feature of which 



consists in the teeth-like processes on the edge of 
the upper jaw. These, however, are not distinct 
teeth implanted in sockets, as in the Ickthyorms 
of Professor Marsh, but only dentary processes. 

Professor Cope and Professor Marsh continue 
the announcements of their discoveries of fossil 
vertabrates in the tertiary and cretaceous beds 
of the West, all cbsses of vertebrates being rep- 
resented, and the variety so great as to render 
it impossible to give any special indications in 
our brief abstract. 

Beporta have been published by Mr. Dall and 
Mr. Henry W. Elliott upon the natural history 
of the birds of the Aleutian and Pribylov Isl- 
ands, adding much to our knowledge of the char-, 
acter of the aquatic species of the North Pacific' 

The natural history of man continues to excite 
the special attention of ethnologists, whose re- 
searches ard continually being rewarded by the 
discovery of remains of his skeleton or of his 
handiwork. A new bone and prehistoric cavern 
has been found at Biacarsca, in Dalmatia, and 
another in Switzerland, the hitter said to have 
furnished the best specimens of carvings of pre- 
historic animaU, such as the reindeer, ete., yet 
brought to light. 

The pretended discovery by Calvert of hunuu) 
prehistoric handiwork in the miocene of the Dar- 
danelles near Constantinople proves to be unr 
founded, the supposed tracings on a piece of bone 
turning out, it is stated, to be merely the eroding 
work of some crustacean. 

In our own country the shell heaps of the Pa- 
cific coast have been prolific in treasures of stone 
and bone, indicating the opening of a new field 
in this direction. 

The vague traditions in reference to the nur- 
ture of human children by wolves, which, begin- 
ning with the story of Romulus and Remus, have 
continued down to the present time, have, it is 
alleged, been fortified by three recent cases in 
India, young persons of both sexes having been 
found inhabiting caverns in company with wolves, 
and when captured exhibiting all the untamable 
ferocity and peculiar habits of their foster par- 
ents, going on all foon, gnawing of bones, eat- 
ing of raw flesh, etc 

The meeting of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Ethnology and Archsoology is an- 
nounced to take place at Stockholm on the 7th 
of August, and a large attendance is expected 
from all parte of Europe. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that so few representatives from America 
have hitherto been present at the meetings of 
this important socie^. 

The subject of AgricuUwre and Rural Ec<m» 
omy continues to occupy the attention of all dv- 
ilised nations, but although a great variety of 
announcements of discoveries are made, these are 
either reproductions of what has been already 
noted, possibly in some other quarter of the 
globe, or else are so limited in application as not 
properly to be the subject of so brief abstracto as 
ours. We may, however, mention that the rapid 
diminution of American foresto, and the influ- 
ence of this change of physical condition upon 
climatology, and especially upon drainage, nas 
recenUy attracted the attentk>n of Congress, and 
a bill has been introduced for the establishment 
of a commissbn, with a view of investigating the 
subject and reporting upon the extent of the 
evils and a remedy for them. 
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The threatened exhaaBtion of the guano beds 
on the Peruvian coast, which have so long been 
the chief source of support to that nation, has 
been a subject of grave apprehension both to 
Peru and to the nations Tdiich have depended 
upon her for this important fertilizer. Recent 
explorations of the coast of the main-land, how- 
ever, have revealed the existence of new beds, 
embracing many millions of tons, even richer in 
nitrogen Uian those of the Chincha Islands. 

A movement is now being made to introduce 
the prairie-chicken, or pinnated grouse, into va^ 
rious waste tracts in Europe and America, and 
with probable success. It is stated that a few 
. years ago several pairs were transferred to a dis- 
* trict in Maryland, and that in consequence of 
proper protection the progeny already amounts 
to several thousands. 

The movement toward the establishment of 
an agricultural experiment station in Onnecti- 
cnt, which was initiated at the annual meeting 
of the State Board of Agriculture last Decem- 
ber, has been progressing quite favorably. Dur- 
ing the winter a large number of farmers' con- 
ventions have been held throughout the State, in 
which the matter has been set forth, and very 
encouragingly received, the intelligent and en- 
terprising farmers giving it their heaity and ear- 
nest support. The project has also been brought 
before the people through the press of the State, 
and by the publication and circulation of ad- 
dresses bearing upon the matter. It is expected 
that a strong effort will be made to induce the 
Legislature to provide means for the establish- 
ment of an experiment station in Ck>nnecticut. 

We are much pleased to note a ^^ Report on 
the Analyses and Estimation of Value of ten 
different Commercial Fertilizers for the Georgia 
State Agricultural Society, by H. C. White, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry in the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts." This report, following the exam- 
Sle introduced into this country by Professor 
bhnson, chemist of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture, estimates the relati\'e values of dif- 
ferent fertilizers, bv computing, by a scale of 
prices assumed to he fair for that market, the 
values of the fertilizing ingredients which they 
are found by analysis to contain. The assumed 
scale of values is quite liberal to the dealers ; and 
in certain minor points, as in the discussion of 
the relative values of different potash salts and 
of soluble and reverted phosphoric acid, the re- 
port is perhaps open to criticism. But a very 
valuable point is gained in that the principle of 
the valuation of fertilizers upon the basis of their 
chemical composition is set forth, and the anal- 
yses are made in behalf of the formers, at the in- 
stance of Uie State Agricultural SocieSty, by the 
chemist of the State College. The farmers of 
Georgia appear to be taking a step in the right 
direction to secure good fertilizers, and their ag- 
ricultural college is doing vety creditable work 
to aid them. 

The analyses of fertilizers, for the purpose of 
control of the trade in these articles, are becoming 
vcar by year more common, and their necessity 
better understood. In the experiment station 
at Halle, in Ctonany, the number of these analy* 
•es made annually has been increasing, until now 
it is over one thousand. In the laboratory of Pro* 
fessor Voelcker, of London, chemist of the Roy- 



al Agricultural Sodety of England, where analv- 
ses of fertilizers are made for members of tine 
society and others, the amount of this woriL Iwt 
grown to such a degree that five or six assistant 
chemists are employed, who analyze about two 
thousand samples per year* 

Experience, as decisive as It is costly, both in 
Europe and in the United States, has shown 
that the only meane for r^nlatiog the trade in 
commercial fertilizers, and preventing immense 
frauds, is that the buyers know the quality of 
the goods they purchase, that this can be dieter- 
min^ only by chemical analysis, and that com- 
plete security must be sought in analyses made 
by parties woriring in the interest of the bayer. 

In this connection it will be interesting to no- 
tice an account given by Dr. Maercker, director 
of the experiment station at Halle, in Prussia, 
of the fertilizers at the Vienna Exposition. Tlie 
principal articles exhibited Were, potash salts 
from the mines at Stassfurth, in Germany, phoa- 
phorites from Europe and America, superphoa- 
phates, guanos, ammoniacal preparations, and 
Chili saltpetre. The artificial, fertilizers were 
mostly of German and English manu&ctare. 
The German wares were in general unmixed, 
and were accompanied by strict guarantees of 
their composition, which fact corresponds with 
the German practice of buying fertilizers con- 
taining known quantities — potash, phosf^ioric 
acid, or nitrogen — separately, and mixing them 
at discretion. The English fertilizers, on the 
other hand, were generally mixtures of these 
various fer^lizing materials, and were sold as 
"turnip fertilizers," "wheat manures,*' etc., thus 
rendering the control upon the contents of ferti- 
lizing ingredients more difficult From a com- 
parison of the English and German wares Dr. 
Maercker is impressed with the idea that the 
German farmers judge more rationally than the 
English as to what each individual crop needs, 
and with justifiable pride attributes this to the 
study of agriculture in the German agricultoral 
schools and universities. 

The European experiment stations continue 
their usual activity. The last official report of 
the Prussian stations shows that the number of 
these, including laboratories devoted to investi- 
gations in animal and vegetable ohemistiy and 
physiology, is over twenty, while the revenue of 
the stations for the year 1672 was 49,874 thalers, 
or over $85,500 in gold. 

Accounts firom Switzerland show that there 
are in that country, 1st, the so-called '* Alpine 
experiment stations, " four in number, commenced 
in 1868, for the purpose of making experiments 
with fertilizers; 2d, a station for dairy ecovio- 
my, established in 1872, at Thun; 8d, a sta- 
tion in process of establishment in connection 
with the agricultural department of the Poly* 
technic School at Zfirich ; 4th, the estabHali- 
ment for investigations in agricultural adeiice 
maintained by Mr. Risler on his estate of Gal^ 
vies, near Nyon. In addition to this, Tsiioss 
agricultural societies make armngemenia with 
the laboratories of the schools of science for llie 
analyses of fertilhcers, in the exercise of a tm^^ 
trol over the trade in those articles* 

The subject of PUaeuitw^ and tH J 
continues to oocnpy a great share < ' 
tention, and the number of SiMi 1 
missionen to look after the f 
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increase, altbongfa no new names have been add- 
ed to the list since oar last statement Reports 
bATe appeared, however, from the Commissioners 
of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
and California, giving satisfactory accounts of 
the work done. The shad appear to be unnsn- 
ally abundant daring the present season on the 
eoftst of the United Sutes, the result, in all 
probabilitv, of the efforts taken by the various 
States to increase their number. It is said that 
the Hudson River is better provided with fish 
than for many years past, the wholesale value 
being scarcely greater than on the Potomac 
River, where the supply has alwa}*8 been quite 
ample. 

The recent capture of several full-grown shad 
in California is the practical earnest of the suc- 
cess of the operations which have been under- 
taken to introduce this fish into new waters. 
The question of the food of the shad in the ocean 
baa recently received a partial illustration by the 
capture of several fish on the DeUware River 
with their stomachs filled with minute crustace- 
ans, probably of the genus Jfysis. 

Many years ago eggs of the salmon were car- 
ried from London to Australia and Tasmania, 
and there bred in ponds. Although the persist- 
ence of the fish in the Derwent River and other 
Tasmanian streams has been maintained, their 
positive existence has not been proved until re- 
cently, when a salmon was, as is reported, actu- 
ally taken and sent to London for identification. 
Another part of the experiment, that of intro- 
ducing the sea trout, has been perfectly success- 
ful, fish of several pounds in weight having been 
recendy captured, their number having increased 
so rapidly that they already constitute quite an 
important source of the food supply. The same 
may be said of the European brook trout. 

The distribution of salmon eggs from the 
United States establishment at Bucksport to the 
various State Commissioners has been completed, 
and in most cases the young fish have been 
placed in the waters for which they were ulti- 
mately intended. The Commissioner of fish- 
eries of Canada has lately caused to be adver- 
tised a list of streams in Canada which are of- 
fered to parties for salmon-fishing, at minimam 
sums of from $20 to $500 each. 

In the department of Engineering we may re- 
cord the progress of a number of domestic and 
foreign constructions, as well as the projection 
of numerous new works. 

Upon the Illinois and St Louis Bridge the 
work upon the roadway and on the eastern ap- 
proaches, according to the latest published re- 
ports, is progressing favorably. The bridge was 
expected to be ready for use and the eastern 
approaches finished during tlie month of May. 
No time for the completion of the western ap- 
proaches can yet be fixed. 

The project of bridging the Detroit River may 
be considered as msiking progress. A general 
convention of representatives from all parts of 
the State, lately held at Detroit, took action in 
fiivor of the bridge scheme. The proposed 
structure will start from the foot of Second 
Street, and will have a total length of 2650 feet, 
with a height of 15 feet in the clear from the 
surfiice of ^ river. It will have twelve spans : 
the first 100 fiset, the second 875 feet, then seven 
spans of 200 feet each, another of 875 feet, and 



the two nearest the Canadian shore 200 feet each. 
Four draws are contemplated, large enough to 
insure no obstruction to navigation. 

The new tunnel of the Dehiware, Lackawanna, 
and Western Railroad through Bergen Hill is 
making headway. On the eastern end the head- 
ing has been advanced some fifteen feet Shaft 
No. 1 has been sunk seventy-one feet, just to the 
roof of the tunnel Shaft Na 2 has been sunk 
about fifty feet. No. 8 about forty feet, and Nos. 
6 and 6 down to the rock, which is here about 
fifteen feet under the surface. At the west end 
the rock has been stripped of its covering of earth, 
and the heading has been commenced. A begin- 
ning has also been made on the heavy cutting west 
of the tunnel. A full force of men is now en- 
gaged upon the work. 

A project of considerable importance was re- 
cently brought before the Legislature of New 
York, namdv, a scheme for the construction 
of a navigable water-way between Troy and 
Lake Champlain. The work includes the deep- 
ening of the Hudson River from Troy to Fort 
Edward, and the excavation of a canal from 
the latter point to Whitehall, on the lake. 
The proposed improvements will extend over 
sixty-three and three-tenths miles. Its object is 
to increase the fecilities of New York to com- 
mand the commerce of the West The maxi- 
mum cost of the projected canal is estimated at 
$10,000,000, and if carried into efifect, it will 
secure water communication from the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers, and from all the ports of 
the great lakes, to tide>water at the cities of Troy, 
Albany, and New York for vesseb of 2000 tons 
burden. 

A project of similar intent, the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, to connect the James and 
Ohio rivers, and which claims to possess extraor- 
dinary advantages as a measure of relief to the 
Western population in providing a great highway 
for the cheap transportadon of their bulky pro- 
ductioift to market, and for fostering commerce 
in general, has lately been made the subject of a 
fevorable report by Chief Engineer General A. A. 
Humphreys, U.S.A. The cost of this enterprise 
is estimated to fall ^iUiin $60,000,000, and the 
time necessary for its compledon six years. 

The Channel tunnel to connect England and 
France is sdll talked about A meeting of 
French and English railway directors has been 
held, and, it is said, they have determined what 
ought to be done. A commission of French in- 
spectors of navigation and ports, in pursuance 
of their duty of considering questions relating to 
the improvement of the means of communica- 
tion between England and France, have been 
examining a scheme for a new port to the south- 
west of Boulogne. 

A novelty in rapid local transit is about to be 
tried in the interests of the residents of the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia. The proposition is to 
construct an inclined-plane steam passenger rail-, 
way from Manajrunk to Roxborough. From 
abroad we may record a similar proposal to con- 
struct a railway from Naples ta the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

A railroad scheme of vast possible importance 
— namely, the Indo-European Railway— is now 
receiving considerable attention from the gov- 
ernments most interested. The proposition at 
present mooted is that of M. Ferdinand de 
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Lesseps, of Suei Canal renown, and its object 
is to unite the south and west of Europe with 
the richest portions of Central Asia, and further 
on in the future with the fieur eastern parts of that 
continent. The Russian and East Indian press 
are according the project most fiirorable consid- 
eration as a means of developing the enormous 
and varied resources of the East. 

In the direction of railway improvement, it is 
interesting to record the favor with which sev- 
eral successful American inventions have been 
received abroad. The Pullman system of palace 
cars, so largely in use upon the railways of this 
country, has within a few months past been intro- 
duced experimentally upon the English roads, 
and has met with a quite enthusiastic reception. 
The Westinghonse air brake likewise is being 
quite largely adopted, since several recent triab 
with the apparatus developed its remarkable 
utility. 

The approach of the season of industrial ex- 
hibitions has already been brought to public 
notice. The programmes of several such un- 
dertakings have already been published, and 
ere the month has passed these will doubtless 
be augmented by others. The American Insti- 
tute of New York announces the opening of its 
forty-third annual exhibition on the 9th of Sep- 
tember next. The Franklin Institute has like- 
wise decided to revive its old custom, by holding 
an exhibition of arts and manufactures in the 
cit;^ of Philadelphia, in commemoration of the 
fiftieth year of its foundation, Ax>m the 6th to 
the 81st of October, 1874. In its published in- 
vitation to the public to participate the com- 
mittee having the enterprise in charge states its 
desire to make this exhibition represent as fully 
as possible the mechanical improvements of the 
last half century, to which the Institute has so 
largely contributed. 

In connection with the subject of exhibitions 
we roust note the novel but eminently useful 
proposition of the British Social Science* Associ- 
ation to hold a sanitary and educational exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow during the coming falL The 
object of this exhibition is to bring under the no- 
tice of the public generally, and particularly of 
that portion interested in social, sanitary, and 
educational questions, the latest scientific appli- 
ances for improving the public health and pro- 
moting education. Of these, all matters per- 
taining to architectural and sanitary engineenng, 
ventikition, heating and cooking, water supply, 
sewage and drainage, food, disinfecUnts, hy^- 
enic appliances, articles used In teaching, and 
every thing appertaining to the advancement of 
public health and comfort and the promotion of 
education, may be named. 

Report No. 6 of the Bureau of Statistics, now 
in press, gives the following compiUtion of the 
imports and exports of the United States for the 
Tears 1872 and 1878, up to December 81, rix. : 
Imports, 1872, #677,144,679; imports, 1878, 
$624,997,862, showing a gain for the country 
of fifty-two millions. Domestic exports, 1872, 
$544,488,789; ditto, 1878 (specie values), 
$606,866,581, showing a gain of sixty-two mill- 
ions for the country. In 1872 our specie and 
bullion imporu were $21,182,004; in 1878, 
$29,749,489. In 1872 our specie and bullion 
domestic exports were $92,295,286; in 1878, 
$56,268,496. Our export of domestic manufiic- 



tures was increased in one year ninety-eight 
millions. 

In connection with this subject it may be of 
interest to add that the exports of rmilroad iron 
from Great Britahi for the months of Janoaiy 
and February, 1874, amounted to 96,811 toot, 
against 91,551 tons during the same period of 
1 878. Of these amounts the United States took 
48,901 tons, or more than one-hal^ in 1878, 
and 16,978 tons, or about one-sixth, in 1874. 

The announcement is made that the cablei 
of the Western Brazilian Tdegniph Company, 
from Pemambuco to Bio Janeiro, have been soc- 
cessfuUy laid, and have answered all the testi for 
the> stipulated period after submersion. Hie 
section from Para to Pemambuco having been 
previously certified, telegraphic communicatioa 
between the portions of the South Americao 
coast above named is now effected. 

The consumption of copper in the United 
States during 1878 amounted to 88,000,000 
pounds, of which 28,000,000 pounds were of 
home production. In many branches of maoa- 
facture it appears that copper is steadily super- 
seding iron. The manunctnre of phosphor- 
bronze in this country, it is stated, is in future 
to be in Philadelphia, the American Company 
being now engaged in efiecting the transfer of 
their establishment from Pitubnrg. Large 
quantities of the new alloy are now being made 
for railway companies and others for spedal 
uses. 

0( Mechanical novelties for the month we may 
name the invention of an ingenious machine by 
Mr. Miner for paper hanging. Without going 
into the details of its constntction, it is enough 
to say that when at work the machine is raised 
to near the ceiling by means of a handle and 
pressed against the wall The paper releases it- 
self from certain hooks, and as the machine is 
brought down a roller presses the paper to the 
wall The machine is nsed for papering over- 
head and putting on bordering in a similar inan- 
ner. By this invention the tedious operations 
of unrolling, cutting up the paper, and spreadmg 
the paste are obviated, the result being a great 
saving of time. 

The Wilde electric light has lately been tried 
upon one of the British gun-boata with reiy satis- 
factory results. A recent trial showed its power 
to be immense, and that no boat could approach 
within a mile of it without being discovered. 

The English Admiralty are at present having 
a powerftd iron-clad war vessel constructed. 
She is to be of novel pattern, her gun power wifl 
be enormous, and her armament a wonder. 
When completed she will be the most poweifal 
ship in the world. To ofiset this, it is reported 
that orders have been sent to Woolwich for a 
couple of eighty-ton guns, which when finished 
are expected to be able to send a shell through 
twenty inches of solid iron at 1000 yards. 

As Mi$cellttneou» matter, and not coming un- 
der any of the heads that we have severaUy 
mentioned, we may refer again to the intended 
celebration of the thousandUi anniverMiy c€ the 
discovery and settlement of Iceland in August 
next, which promises to be made the occasiofi 
of spedallv interesting ceremoniei. Many td^ 
entific and literary institutions in Ameri» i 
Europe are preparing c9ntribntioDs oil *^' 
other artidoi for presentation at th ' ' 
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it is not anlikel^ that the throe principiil libimriet 
of the itUmd will be groatly enriched bj these 
cootribntiont. Dr. I. L Hajet has annonnced 
bis intention of Tiiiting the island during the 
coming summer, and will probably take part in 
the ceremonies. He offers to be the almoner of 
any contributions that may be made of the kind 
reierrod to. 

Mr. Alexander Agassis, who succeeds his fa- 
ther in the direction of the Anderson School of 
Natural History on Penikese, announces that it 
will open on the 7th of July, and close on the 
29th of Angust. A corps of eminent specialists 
has been annonnced as to take part in the in- 
stmction to be given, and the school, it is hoped, 
will be a still greater success than in the past 
year. Effbrtt are being made to secure an en- 



dowment for this praiseworthy establishment, 
and it is stated that the sum of $5000 paid in, 
or an annual contribution of $350, on the part 
of any State or institution, will secure the admis- 
sion of two students, free of charge for tuition, 
and liable only to expense for rooms and board. 
Of deaths since oar last enumeration the list 
is quite large. Among them are Sir Francis 
Pettit Smith, Mr. Philip Baines, Dr. Neil Ar- 
nott, Dr. Forbes Winslow, and Albert Way, of 
England ; Dr. Karl £. Bock, Baron t. Penzlin, 
and Dr. J. H. M&dler, of Germany ; Dr. M. yon 
Jacobi, of Russia ; Professor Gnillemin, Profess- 
or Crnyeilhier. and L. F. Meunier, of France ; 
and Mr. Josepn Harrison, Jnn., of Philadelphia 
—all of these well known in some branch of sci- 
ence, theoretical or applied. 
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OUR Record is closed on the 21st of May.— 
On the 28th of April a vote was taken in the 
Senate on the passage of the Finance Bill not- 
withstanding the President*s yeto. There were 
34 yotes for its passage to 30 against. May 6 
Senator Sherman reported a substitute for the 
House Currency BUL It provided for free 
bulking, the release of the reserves on circula- 
tion, except five per cent, which is to be depos- 
ited in the Treasury, and required reserves on de- 
posits to be kept by each "bank in its own vaults. 
To prepare for specie payments, the bill required 
the retirement of greenlmcks equal in amount to 
fifty per cent, of the new national bank currency 
issued. This substitute contemplated also the 
redemption of the greenbacks after January 1, 
1877, whenever presented in sums of $1000 or 
any multiple thereof in gold or five per cent gold 
bonds, at the option of the government, the 
greenbacks thus redeemed to be used by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as any othera in the 
Treasury. This bill was passed by the Senate 
May 14. 

A bill was passed by the House, April 28, ap- 
propriating $90,000 for the purehase of rations 
to be distributed among the sufferers from the 
inundations of the Lower Mississippi. The Sen- 
ate passed the bill May 1. Another section was 
added, May 7, appropriating an additional sum 
of $100,000. 

Senator Windom, on the 24th of April, pre- 
sented the report of the select committee on 
transportation. The investigation of the com- 
mittee coTered a system of transportation em- 
bracing 70,000 ntiles of railway and 80,000 
miles of water routes. Senator Windom*s con- 
clusions may be briefly summarized as follows : 

1 . That thereshottld be a Bureau of Commerce 
formed in one of the executive departments, whose 
duty shall be to collect full and detailed informa- 
tion on the subject of our internal commerce. 

2. The only method for obtaining facilities in 
tvery way ample for transportation is through 
competition, under governmental control. 

3. Cheap means of transport can only be 
provided through double-track freight railways 
or by the improvement and creation of water 
routes. 

The Senate amendments to the Louisville and 
YOL. XLDL-Na S90..8O 



Portland Canal Bill were concurred in by the 
House April 80. 

The Geneva Award Bill was passed by the 
Senate May 12. It organizes a court to abju- 
dicate claims ; but the claims of insurance com- 
panies are excluded. 

On May 19 the House passed a bill repealing 
the system of moiety payments to informers in 
customs revenue cases. 

The bill appropriating $3,000,000 to the Cen- 
tennial Commission was defeated in the House 
May 7— yeas 92, nays 138. The question was 
as to passing the bill to a third reading. 

The bill for the protection of life and property 
on steam-vessels, a measure comprising a com- 
plete code of regulations for the governance of 
river, lake, and ocean steamers, was passed by 
the House May 13. Among its provisions is one 
abolishing compulBory pilotage for coasting ves- 
sels. 

The militanr court in the Howard inquiry, 
presided over by General Sherman, on the 9th 
of May recorded its conclusion that General O. 
O. Howard had conducted the affairs of the 
Freedmen^s Bureau with ability and fidelity, and 
that he was not properly chai^^able with any of 
the oflfenses imputed to him. 

The conflict between the rival Govemon of 
Arkansas, after being waged over a month, ac- 
companied by riotous disturbance and much 
bloodshed, was terminated May 19, b^ the re- 
treat of Brooks*s forces and the occupation of the 
State-house by Governor Baxter. 

W. W. Eaton has been elected by the Con- 
necticut Legislature to the United States Senate. 

The New York Legislature has passed the 
Compulsory Education Bill, which has been 
signed by Governor Dix. It compels parents 
and guardians of children between the ages of 
eight and fifteen yeara to give them in a school 
or at home at least fourteen weeks regular in- 
struction every year in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, English grammar, and geography. It pro- 
hibits the employment of children within the 
ages named at any labor during the time when 
the district schools are opened, and school offi- 
cers are given authority to see that it is enforced. 

Negotiations have been in progress for some 
months with a view to a new treaty of commer- 
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cial reciprocity with the Dominion of Canada. 
Under the Washington Treaty the enjoyment of 
the shore fisheries of the St. Lawrence was leased 
to the United States for twelve years, on condi- 
tion that their cash raloe daring that term should 
be determined by arbitrators, and the amoont 
paid o^er to Canada. A few months ago Mr. 
Kothery, an eminent English jurisconsult, was 
sent out by the British govemment to make the 
necessary arrangements for giving efifeot to this 
arbitration, and he was busy getting up facts and 
evidence, when the Canadian government sug- 
gested how much more reasonable and profitable 
to both countries it would be w^re the war of 
their fisheries merged, as formerly, in a treaty of 
commercial reciprocity. Communications be- 
tween our government and that of Great Britain 
on this suggestion resulted in the present effort 
to ascertain if the substitution can be made on 
terms satisfactory to both parties. Mr. Fish, 
Secretary of State, conducts the negotiations on 
behalf of our government; and Sir Edward 
Thornton, British minister here, and the Hon. 
George Brown, Senator of the Canadian Domin- 
ion, act as jomt plenipotentiaries on the part of 
Great Britain. It seems dear from a review of 
commercial statistics that the United States has 
Buffered more than Canada from the repeal of 
the old reciprocity treaty in 1866. Since that 
date the foreign commerce of the Canadians has 
nearly doubled ; but the proportion of this com- 
merce transacted with the United States has fall- 
en away until it is now only thirty-five per cent, 
of thdr trade. Before the repeal the balance of 
trade was largely in our favor ; since the repeal 
it has been against us. 

The French National Assembly met at Ver- 
sailles May 12. M. Buffet was re-elected Pres- 
ident. On the 15th the Due de Broglie intro- 
duced his project of a law for the creation of a 
second chamber, to be known as **The Grand 
Council." It was, amidst great excitement, re- 
ferred to the Committee of Thirty. The next 
day the government sustained a defeat. The 
Due de Broglie insisted upon the priority of the 
discussion of the Electoral Law over the Munici- 
pal Bill, and made it a cabinet question. The 
vote stood 817 in favor of the government to 881 
against. The ministry then resigned. M. Gou- 
lard was intrusted with the formation of a new 
cabinet 

Marshal Serrano took possession of Bilbao 
May 2. During the last week of the Cariist 
siege the inhabitants of the city were without 
bread. Marshal Serrano was recei\'ed in Mad- 
rid, May 6, with a triumphal ovadon. Among 
those tendering their congratulations was Sefior 
Castelar. On the 18th a new ministry was an- 
nounced, constituted as follows : ZabiUa, Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of War ; Sagas- 
ta. Minister of the Interior ; Ulloa, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Camacho, Minister of Fi- 
nance ; Alonzo Martinez, Minister of Justice ; 
Alonzo Coimenares, Minister of Public Works ; 
Bomero Ortiz, Minister of the Colonies ; Rod- 
riguea Arias, Minister of the Marine. 

The Russian Czar and the Grand Duke Alexis 
were received at Windsor Castle, in England, 
May 18.— An exhibition of textile pbnts, and 
machines employed in their cultivation, Is to be 
hdd at St Petersburg June 18, 1874. 

Early in April the representatives of 746 co- 



operative associations in England and Wales, 
having 800,587 members, held a congress at 
Halifax. The share capital of these co-opera- 
tive associations is £2,784,000. Daring the 
year the sum of £10,176,000 was paid, aod 
£11,879,000 was received for goods, the net 
profit amounting to £807,748. 

During the first week in May there was a 
strike among the miners in the Durham cdlier- 
ies, in England. It is estimated that 50,000 
men were out of employment thereby. The 
number has since increased to 70,000. 

The steamer Caspian, from Liverpool for Port- 
land, May 6, took out 850 agricaltiDral laboren 
for the United States and Canada. 

The estinuitet of the Indian budget for the 
extraordinary expenses of the goremment for 
1874-75, on account of the famine, amount to 
$82,500,000. 

DI8A8TEB& 

May 2.— At Shawangunk, thirty miles from 
Kingston, New York, the steam-boiler of Con- 
dit's paper-mill exploded, nearly deoK^hing the 
bnildmg, and killing seven of the employ^. 

May 16. — ^The Mill River reservoir, covering 
a tract of 100 acres, at Williamsburg, Massa- 
chusetts, gave way early in the forenoon, precip- 
itating the vast mass of water it contained down 
a steep and narrow valley into the village of 
Williamsbni*g, and thence, further down t^ val- 
ley, through the villages of HaydenviUe, Leeds, 
and Florence, into the Northampton meadows. 
Manufacturing establishments and dwellings, 
representing over a million dolh&rs* worth of 
property, were swept away, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty people were drowned. 

May 1 8. — Fire in Galata, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, Turkey. One hundred houses burn- 
ed, occupied mostly by poor Jews. 

OBITUABT. 

April 23. — ^In Baltimore, the Rer. Henty 
Slicer, D.D., an eminent Methodist dirine, aged 
seventy-three years. 

May 8.— In New York city. General William 
Hall, a veteran of the war of 181 2, aged seventy- 
eight rears. — In Buriington, New Jersey, Ed- 
ward Morris, author of Ten Acres Enough, 

May 4.— In Whitesborough, New York, Beri- 
ah Green, one of the pioneers of the antishivenr 
movement, aged eighty years. 

May 7. — In New York city, John Hecker, flour 
dealer and philanthropist, aged six^-two years. 

May 16.— In New York city, Major-Genewl 
George L. HartsuflT, aged forty-four years. 

May 18.— In New York city, the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas De Witt, an eminent clergyman of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, aged eighty- three 
years. 

May 20. -^In Washington, Major-General A. 
B. Dyer, Chief of the Ordnance Department 

May 9.— The London Athencemm announced 
the death of Mr. Mowbray Morris, in his fifky- 
fifth year. Mr. Morris became connected with 
the London Times as a contributor in 1847, and 
soon afterward became the managtf of that 
Journal 

May 16.~Death announced of Baron WfBOi 
do Tnqueti, a celebrated French hlsmloilMlii- 
er, aged seventy-two years. — la Ift Wi W^MJjM 
Charies Glayre, painter, «| ' ""*" 
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A FEW years ago, when General N was 
making an active political canvass in the 

Territory of y then on the eve of its admis- 

aion into the Union as a State Hie was then Ter- 
ritorial Governor^ he was confronted by an op- 
poaition which had small respect for the ameni- 
ties of debate or the conventionalities observed 
in more cultivated communities. At Sandy 
Qolch, where a meeting was to be held, there 
appeared in the crowd opposed to him a rough, 
pestilent, desperate fellow named M*Gnire, puffy 
with pistols and things, who was bent upon trou- 
ble, and meant, if possible, to break up the pro- 
ceedings. In General N *s following was a 

''gentleman" named Taylor, equally ready for 
nmilar work, and thoroughly devoted to his 
chiet At the opening of the meeting it be- 
came evident that M'Gaire had insertsd into 
his noble form just enough whisky to be reck- 
less. He was thoroughly inflated. As things 
went on he became more and more ofiensive, 
until the general's friend came up, and whis- 
pered in his ear, 

« General, hadn't I better kill him ?" 

'*Oh no," replied the general, ** that wouldn't 
do. I couldn't sanction any violence, much less 
n murder ; but^ if any little thing 4AotUd happ^' 
(here he lowered his voice, and spoke jocosely, 
as he meant it)—** if any little thing should hap- 
pen, I've got my pocket full of blank pardons.' 

A few minutes later M'Guire bn^e out into a 
fresh tirade, whereupon Taylor drew his revolver 
and shot him through the brain. He fell like 
a log. Walking np to the body, and standing 
astride of it, revolver still in hand, he looked 
cociHy upon the excited crowd, and said, 

''Gentlemen, I trust that now we shall have 
order in this meeting !" 

Order was had. The general concluded his 
remarks, the meeting quietl v adjourned, ACGuire's 
body was slung over a mule, and taken away by 
his friends, who buried him "with his boots on,^ 
and that was the end of it* There was some 
talk for a day or two ; nothing more. It was 
one of those little incidents, you know, that will 
occur in frontier life. 

Om of the brightest of our lady writers has a 
neat hit at the ostentatious economies advocated 
by some of our great and good men at Washings 
ton. She says that "there is on the Ohio River, 
near Pittsburg, a prosperous town named Econ- 
omy, occupied by a Gennan community called 
'Economites.' They neither marry nor are giv- 
en in marriage, yet are not religious zealots or 
ascetics. They have hard hands, hard fiices, 
drive hard bargains, and believe in hard money. 
The member who saves, shaves, and skimps most 
is the best fellow and the chief saint ;" and these 
she compares to the Congressional "Econo- 
mites" who arrest important public enterprises, 
and discharge fUthfnl old public servants. There 
is no work so fitting and necessaij that they will 
not dispute the cost, even after it is done by their 
own act, and can not be undone. They remind 
one of that well-to*do but penurious Irish wid* 
ow who had, on being q>prised of the death of 
her husband hi a distant city, telegraphed, in the 
first flush of her grief and good feehng, to have 



the mortal remain? of the dear departed embalm- 
ed and sent home. She bore up well till the un- 
dertaker's bill came to hand. Then her counte- 
nance fell ; and when she reached the ctiarge for 
embahning, she indignantly exclaimed, " Sivinty- 
fire dollars for stoofin' Dan I" 

Thb late Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck's apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous was one of the nouceable 
traits of his character, and his manner of putting 
things was exceedini^ quaint and deligbtfuL 
The following pleasantry, now for the first time 
in print, was told to the Drawer a few evenings 
since at a gathering of bright people. Those 
who never met Mr. Yerplanck may be told that 
in figure he was rather short and corpulent. 
Walking down town one July morning, be 
thought he would purchase a light linen coat, 
and tor that purpose entered the first clothing 
store he reached. To the salesman be said, 

" I want a light summer coat." 

"Yes, Sir," replied that person, who ap- 
proached, and after a rapid glance up one side 
and down the other of the venerable gentleman's 
figure, called a boy, and pointing to a brown 
sack hanging on a certain peg, said, " Just bring 
that— number five-/a/." 

Mr. Yerplanck used to say that he had never 
before known with exactitude his physical num- 
ber and contour, but that "number five— /a<" 
defined it with precision. 

The Rev. James Gollaher, who preceded the 
Rev. William H. Biilbum as chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, commenced his min- 
istry in Tennessee. He was one of the editors 
of the old Calvinistic Magazine^ and a strong 
champion of the Presbyterian faith, a man full 
of humor, with great tact in avoiding controversy 
when wisdom so directed. 

In one of his horseback rounds a good Armin- 
ian &mUy entertained him very kindly, and as 
he was mounting his horse to leave, his host said 
to him, "Now, Mr. Gallaher, tell me what you 
honestly think about falling from grace^" 

" I suppose you want to know my real candid 
opinion?' said the minister. 

" Yes, that is what I am after." 

"Well, then," continued Mr. Gallaher, "I 
will tell you in a few words — I'd bote mightily 
to try it," 

The playful humor of the venr Western man 
is illustrated in the following little incidents sent 
to the Drawer by a gentleman connected with 
one of our leading benevolent societies : 

A missionary of the American $nnday-school 
Union in Missouri visited recently a place where 
a certain church*militant preacher was in the 
habit of holding forth once a month, and certain 
young men were in the habit of disturbing the 
meeting. Being a rough man, he so roughlv 
reprimanded them that they threatened to thrash 
him the next time he should come. He heard 
of this^ but came at the regular time, and after 
preaching said, 

" I have beard of yonr threats^ Now, if any 
of you think I won't fight beeanse I'm a preach- 
er, just try me— just come on" (striking his fists 
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together). ** I will fight any man of jou, or 
any two men, fists or skoUs, pistob or knives. 
There are as many pistols for me as for any of 
yon. If yoo don't like my preaching, I can 
whip you : just come." 

The missionary planted a Snnday-school there, 
and was not molested by the yonog men. 

At another place, where he organised a school, 
one man said, **I will go in for it if yon don't 
put on too rnacA ityk, 1 don't like town stTle. 
I was in a big town once where eveiy man had 
on a store-pipe hat, and I spoke to every body 
I met on the street, bnt they were too proud to 
speak to me." 

During this trip the missionary organized five 
Sunday-schools. 

"ADVICE." 
Under this caption Mrs. Allen gave in our 
March issue some excellent verses, but one of 
our readers doesn't agree with her, and this is 
what he says about it : 

Hlae Elifabeth Akers Allen, 

Or Mn.— whichever it be— 
Yoa*Te mistaken a segregate case 

For a broad gen-ernil-i-tee ; 
Or else yonVe a bad digestion. 

Or a cast in yonr weather ee, 
Or experience apedallj bitter, 

Direct the reverse from ma 

For I wooed me a dear little woman~ 

Twenty-one years have aped their flight, 
Tet I kleeed her good-by this morning, 

And well meet with a kiss to-night; 
Tboaeh my chin Is as gray as a badger, 

Ana spectacles rim her sight. 
Yet the love which was bright at the outset 

Is to-day not a whit less bright. 

Ah! yon read me yoor own sad riddle. 

When yoor "globule of molten sold" 
In the fond hand once imprisonea 

Grows cok>rieeB, doll, ana cold I 
Why growa it thus lifeless and frigid. 

If the glory (?) in which it rolled 
Bat a moment ago was real^ 

If Ito flashes a verity toldt 

And why do yoo call a man fldde, 
If an in^eeL all aharded and brown, 

He flnda In the hand he imagined 
Was grasping an emperor*s crown? 

Yet yoor counsel is fltting— fforidMC 

The maiden is conscioos that she 
la a cimbex instead of a jewel, 

A beetle instead of a beei 
Bot If with her wealth of affection, 

As deep and as wide as the 8e% 
She has patience, good-will, and discretion, 

With a measore of charity, 
She can make the most oboorate homan 

What a dear little woomu made me. 
And have— if it's worth the endeavor— 

A lover at flfty-three. 

It is seldom that the Drawer has the pleasure 
of placing among its anecdotes a pleasantry by 
the President. A few weeks since some ladies, 
fHends of the wife of General Woodford, M.C. 
from Brooklyn, called at the White House, but 
were refused admission by the watchman. Gen- 
eral Woodford came along, and under his escort 
they visited the mansion, and were accorded a 
special presentation to the President. In the in- 
terview the ladies spoke of the large portrait of 
the President in one of the rooms on the first 
floor. The President remarked that he didn't 
know where he should find a house big enongh 
to hold it when they should leave this. 

''But,** said Mrs. Woodford, «'yon wiU be 



elected for a third term, and this house will hold 
the picture four years longer." 

**No," replied the President, '*! shall veto 
that. It would be inflating wtf term <f offiet^ 
and I will aluHzya veto inflation,** 

Spbakiho of the President, a correspondent at 
Syracuse sends this : 

Daring the siege of Vicksbnrg one day Geoenl 
Grant's men blew up a rebel fort, and a cokired 
man was blown over to the Union side, fiidling 
safely into the soft mud. As he was the last ar- 
rival from Vicksbnrg, every one was anxioos to 
see him and hear his story. General Grant bad 
him brought before him, and among other ques- 
tions asked him how high he went up at the time 
of the explosion. The negro replied, **I can't 
say for sure, but tink Iwut free miles /" 

A MissiosTABT of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Arkansas illustrates the character of 
a section of his field thus : 

At C , the county seat, two yoong men 

had some words abont a young lady, and one 
shot the other dead in the street. At the pri- 
mary trial the justice of the peace, the Statei 
attorney, and the accused all appeared in the 
court-room pistol in belt. 

Not long after he established a Sunday-school 
there, and preaching and improvement followed. 

Imagine Recorder Hackett, District Attomev 
Phelps, and one of our murderers coming into 
court, carrying a small arsenal with them!— 
though the criminal wouldn't stand much of 
a chance against the judge, who makes nothiog 
of shooting a humming-bird at half a mile. 

This from Christian County, Kentucky : 
Some time ago a party of seven or eight left 
this county for a big fish and hunt on Tennessee 
River. Among them was Colond Matt M*Kin- 
ney, formerly a member of the Legislature, and 
extensively known in the State as a genial com- 
panion. He was a lover of ** seven up," and, 
for want of better amusement, the first night 
proposed bis favorite game. No one in the 
party volunteered to play save Pete, the old 
negro cook, with whom, as a last resort, the 
colonel consented to play. The rest of the party 
wentto bed, and left them at it on a log. Aboot 
twelve o'clock one of the partv. Major Malloiy, 
happened to rouse up, and iieard the colonel 

** Pete, you had that jack ; what did yon do 
with it?" 

**Clar for goodness. Mass Matt, I hain't got 
it" 

** Yes, you have," replied M*Kinney. " Take 
off your clothes ; I know you have it. Off with 
that coat! roll up tbem sleeves!" 

Pete did so, bnt no jack. The colonel thea 
took up the ** deck*' to see if all four were there. 

'*Clar for goodness. Mass Matt, if dat jack 
ain't in de * deck,' it's loss oat" 

It was not there. Next mornings BfaDory and 
old Pete being alooe down the river, the ibmer 
asked him where the jack was. 

** Well, boss," says Pete, ** yoo see, from de 
way Mass Matt was leadin', I knowed he was 
gwine ketch it, so I swallowed it 1" 

At camp that night the joke waa told hj W- 
lory, and was foUowed by a big laogb* vJBt- 
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nej, musing with elbows on knees before the 
fire, remarked, with a rigoroas but improper ad- 
jective, 

'* I knowed he had it about him somewhere r 

Thb faroUiaritj of the frontiers-man with scenes 
of shooting and executions hy Lynch-law, and 
his coolness in the average Western aflfray, ace 
proverbiaL The last instance that has come to 
our knowledge in which enterprise and self-pos- 
session were admirably mingled occurred at the 
recent execution of a criminal in Washington 
Territory. Just as he was about to be swung 
oflT, and after he had remarked to the sheriff that 
be had nothing further to say, a real-estate agent, 
whose office was in his hat, forced himself to the 
front and up the steps of the scaffold, and jointly 
addressing the criminal and the sheriff, said, ^^Jjf 
the gemtUman who occupies the platform will 
kindly yield for a few minutes, I would like to 
make a few remarks upon the cheap homestead 
lots at Dobson's Hole I am now offering for sale." 
The poUte request was assented to, and after a 
brief summary of the advantages presented by 
that locality the sheriff resumed his duties, pulled 
the cap over the **gentleman*s" countenance, 
and permitted him to drop. 

Wb think it is safe to say that the country 
may be regarded as sound on the cremation ques- 
tion. The subject agitated the nation through 
and through, but it has finally simmered down, 
and equanimity with her pleasing smile now 
beams upon us. A few traces of the upheaval 
remain scattered here and there, in the form of 
editorials and poetry, destined to speedy crema- 
tion unless embalmed. We have therefore 
deemed it expedient to clutch from oblivion the 
following rhythmic gems, which show how easily 
we were becoming habituated to the notion of 
burning : 

On Tuesday mornlog SIIss Green, 

Aged fbrty-seven, died. 
Male frlendf , please call to-morrow noon 

And see the torch applied. 

We lit the poor feUow at dead of night, 

The carcsM contloaaUy tamhig, 
Id order that each side might get its share 

Of this new patent process of bomlDg. 

Ko pelting rain-storm came wetting the pile 
Of fagots to which we had bound him. 

Nor Babcock Bztlngulsher deadened the glare 
That formed such a halo around himu 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But merely remarked, **Jkm't he slszle! hell be 
Bnt a handful of ashoe to-morrow." 

Widow Splveos has just passed away from our midst, 
And her last words— so touching— were these: 

''Just whirl me aloft In a turpenune doud: 
No mud-hole for me. If you please 1" 

The Galena editor who published that funny 
thing about the Sunday-school superintendent s 
remark to his schoUrs about the steamer did 
not remember how good the original was, writ- 
ten by Mark Twain, and published three years 
ago in London. It is as follows : 

Misplaced Confidbmcb. — ''Just about the 
dose of that long, hard winter, " said the Sunday- 
school superintendent, ''as I was woiding to- 
ward my duties one brilliant Sabbath morning; I 
glanced down toward the levee, and there kiy 
the Citjf of Hartford steamer! No mistake 



about it : there she was, puffing and panting 
after her long pilgrimage through the ice. A 
glad sight ? WeU, I should say so ! And then 
came a pang right away, because I should have 
to instruct empty benches, sure : the youngsters 
would all be off welcoming the first steamboat 
of the season. You can imagine how surprised 
I was when I opened the door and saw half the 
benches full ! My gratitude was free, large, and 
sincere. I resolved that they should not find 
me unappredative. I said, ' Boys, you can not 
think how proud it makes me to see you here, 
nor what renewed assurance it gives me of your 
affection. I confess that I said to myself, as I 
came along and saw that the Ct/y of Hartford 
was in — ' ' No I but is she, though f* And, as 
quick as any flash of lightning, 1 stood in the 
presence of empty benches! I had brought 
them the neiv-s myself." 

A OEKTLSMAH, recently from abroad, and a 
lover of church music, inquired x>f the clerk of the 
fifth Avenue Hotel, on his first Sunday morn- 
ing, where he could hear the best church music. 

He was recommended to Church, where the 

fugues and things were of the highest. Thither 
he went, and was shown into a pew in which a 
lady sat. At the commencement of the first 
chant, madame, with the usual politeness of 
American ladies, handed the stranger the pnyer- 
book, pointing to the chant. It was politely re- 
cdved, but soon closed. At the second chant 
madame repeated the offer, when, turning to her 
with a polite bow, the gentleman said, " Thank 
you, but I sddom use the libretto." 

In a recent English magazine we find an ar- 
ticle on "Men and Manners in Parliament," in 
which the manners of Mr. Disraeli, B(Ir.Ghidstone» 
and Mr. Bright are described, and a few honmots 
of the latter given. " Mr. Disraeli's manner in 
the House of Commons is one strongly marked, 
and is, doubtless undesignedly, calculated to in- 
crease the personal interest which has for more 
than a generation been taken in him by the public. 
Either because his colleagues do not care to chat 
v«lth him, or because he discourages private con- 
versations in the House, Mr. Disraeli always sits 
apart in a sort of grim loneliness. Mr. Gladstone 
is, except when he sleeps, rarely quiet for a mo- 
ment, frequently engaging in conversation with 
those near him, often laughing heartily himself, 
and being the cause of laughter in his interlocu- 
tors. When Mr. Disradi enters the House and 
takes his accustomed seat he crosses one leg 
over the other, folds his arms, hangs down his 
head, and so sits for hours at a time in statuesque 
silence. When he rises to speak he generally 
rests his hand for a moment upon the table, but 
it is only for a moment, for he invariably endeav- 
ors to .gain the ear of his audience by making 
a point at the outset, and the attitude which he 
finds most conducive to the happy delivery of 
points is to stand balandng himsdf upon his feet, 
with his hands in his coat-tail pockets. In this 
position, with his head hung down as if he were 
mentally debating how best to express a thought 
that has just occurred to his mind, Mr. Disradi 
dowly utters the polished and poisoned sentences 
over which he has spent laborious hours in the 
closet. Mr. Bright is a great phrase-maker, and 
comes down to the House wiUi the gems ready 
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cat and polished to fit in in the setting of a speech. 
But no one could guess from Mr. Blight's man- 
ner that the phrases he drops in as he goes along 
are fairly written out on a slip of paper carried 
in his waistcoat pocket as he crossed the bar of 

the House H is manner when speaking is quiet 

and subdued, but it is the apparent subjugation 
which a bar of iron undergoes when it passes 
from the red-hot stage to the condition of white 
heat. When he sits down there is invariably 
a feeling among his audience that he has by 
no means exhausted himself, but could, if he 
pleased, have said a great deal more that would 
have been equally etfectual. To this end his 
quiet, self-possessed manner greatly tends. He 
has himself well in hand throughout his ora- 
tions, and therefore maintains his hold upon his 
audience. Mr. Bright is also a great hnmor- 
isL When, recently, he had occasion to com- 
plain of the determined dissatisfaction of the 
Conservatives, he turned to the classical book of 
the people, and on the morrow all England was 
laughing at the parnr who, 'if they had been in 
the wilderness, would have compUined of the 
Ten Commandments as a harassing piece of 
legislation.' Again, when he dubbed Mr. Dis- 
TM^ * the mystery man of the ministry,' and 
when he likened Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman to 
a Scotch terrier, *of which no one could with 
certainty say which was the head and which the 
tail,' every body could comprehend and enjoy 
the reference. The fearful stmg contained in 
his casual remark about Sir Charles Adderlcy in 
a letter written two months ago — 'I hope he 
thought he was speaking the truth, but he is 
rather a dull man, and is liable to make blun- 
ders* — will be best appreciated by those who 
know the right honorabte baronet. But the vol- 
ume of sarcasm hidden in the parenthetical re- 
mark about the gentleman's ancestors who came 
over with the Conqueror — *I never heard that 
they did any thing else' — is plain reading for all 
So is the well-merited retort npon a noble lord 
who, during a time when Mr. Bright was tempo- 
rarily laid aside by illness, took the opportunity 
to publicly declare that, by way of ponishment 
for the uses he had made of his talents, Protl- 
dence had inflicted upon Mr. Bright a disease of 
the brain. *It may be so,' said Mr. Bright to 
the House of Commons when he came back ; 
* but, in any case, it will be some consolation to 
the friends and family of the noble lord to know 
that the disease is one which even Ptomdence 
could not inflict upon him.'" 

This from Peekskill : 

Two young girls of the sewing fraternity, or 
sistemity, were stitching away for dear life, when 
one broke the dreary sUenoe bj wishing they were 
dead. ** Be still, and work hard," said the oth- 
er ; ** businesi be/ore pleasure, you know. " 



Little Mabel B , a Baltimore misrof fire 

summers, is biased with a very retentive memo- 
ry and remarkably acute powers of observation, 
and there is little she sees or bears that escapes 
her. Her grandmother has recently been read- 
ing portions of the New Testament to her : the 
parables especially seemed to arrest her atten- 
tion, and her apmlcation of them to eveiy-day 
oocorrences is often singularly amusing. Her 
mother, on going into the dining-room a fisw 



weeks since about dinner-time, overheard Mi» 
Mabel talking in a very earnest and peremptory 
manner to the servants in the kitchen. So when 
she came out she was asked what she had been 
saying to tlie girls. 

'* Why, mamma," said she, '*! was only idl- 
ing those wicked and slothful servants to buny 
up dinner." 

Akotukr from the same source, almost as 
good: 

A very intimote friend of her mother was re- 
cently unfortunate enough to catch the measles 
— a circumstance that suspended intercourse be- 
tween the two for a week or more, Mrs. B— 
naturally fearing that she might carry the conta- 
gion home to her little daughter. This tempo- 
rary interruption of their intimacy seemed to 
concern Mabel not a little, and one day, after 
vainly urging npon her mother the importance 
of visiting Aunt Amno, as she calls her, she said, 

'* Mamma, Aunt Amno has been sich and in 
prison for a week, and ye visited her not." 

It is no reproach to the memory of James 
Buchanan to state that in very early life his po- 
litical sentimenu inclined toward the Fedoal 
party, nor does it detract from his reputation to 
allude to the fact that on that account the old- 
fashioned dyed-in-the-wool Pennsylvania Demo, 
crats of the Jeffersonian school were for a time 
rather reluciunt to accept him as a leader. We 
only refer to these reminiscences now to explain 
the point in the anecdote we are about to relate, 
for the truth of which we stand ready to vouch, 
albeit it may not be among the ** Recollections 
of an Old Stager." 

When Mr. lluchanan became Secretary of 
State in the cabinet of President Polk be ap- 
pointed to a clerksl.ip in his department a young 
lawyer from Heading, Pennsylvania (since de- 
ceased), who may be said to have imbibed De- 
mocracy with his mother 8 milk, so thoroughly 
impregnated was be with the pure creed of that 
poutical party — a creed that then was, as now. 
the only orthodox fttith in the territory of '* Old 
Berks." One of the clerical dqties to which this 
zealous disciple of Jefferson was assigned was 
the transcribmg and arranging for publication 
of the ** Jefferson papers," for which the*bias 
that early association and training had given to a 
mind natnralijr predisposed to the study of qnes- 
tions of partisan politics peculiarly fitted him. 
This young gentleman, habitually reserved and 
taciturn in his manner, was subject to occasional 
*' queer" spells, whether the result of overstody 
or of some hereditary taint of blood the writer 
hereof is not able to saj. These attacks were 
nothing more than transient haUudnations, lead- 
ing their subject to do and sa^ ludicrous things. 
When one of them came on it was onlr neces- 
sary for his friends to persuade him to keep bis 
room for a few days, and submit to some simple 
dietarr treatment, to ''bring him around" again. 

Well, it so happened that one day, in the midst 
of his researches among the musty archives of 
state, the ** queer" fit came npon him» and — 
whidi was not queer under the drcnniBtaiioeft-*- 
took the shape of fierce invective against anciflnt 
Federalism and ks whilom adhereats. He was 
taken quietly to his lodgingit and the physioiaD, 
who was familiar with the ea«e» and.KOflW per- 
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fectly well bow to indulge the hamor of his pa- 
tient, was sent for. A day or two afterward 
Mr. Bachanan heard of the indisposition of his 
Pennsjlvania prot€g^ bat not of its nature ; and 
as the acqaaintance between them was both per- 
sonal and neighborly, as well as official, the Sec- 
retary, at the close of office hours, went to make 
a call upon his invalid derk, ai^d see that he was 
*' well bestowed." A servant conducted him to 
the room where he lay, when imagine the aston- 
ishment of the grave and dignified cabinet min- 
ister, almost instantly upon his entrance, to be- 
hold his hitherto shy and reticent young fHend 
bolt angrily from his bed, glare at mm with eyes 
flashing defiance, and, with clinched fists men- 
adnglv extended, exclaim, 

•' Yom old Federalist f what do Tou want 

kertf^ 

Mr. Buchanan, it mapr be imagined, quickly 
withdrew, without stopping to make his kindly 
intended inquiries after the condition of his sick 
and, as it must then doubtless have struck him, 
nnprovokedly insolent subordinate. The cause, 
however, of this singularly rude reception was 
soon explained to hira, and his sense of tlie lu- 
dicrous was keen enough to enable him to enjoy 
the fiutdcal rencontre after the shock inflicted by 
its abruptness had subsided ; and although not 
given to Mr. Lincoln's habit of repeating pungent 
jokes, particularly when the subject was one upon 
which he alwavs manifested an undue degree of 
sensitiveness, he could not resist the temptation 
to relate it to an intimate friend, who was well 
acquainted with the unconscious and irresponsi- 
ble author. And that's the way we came by the 
story. 

In one of those h'ttle cities which abut upon 
Boston a parish meeting was recently held, at 
which objection was made by Mr. Garrett that 
the style of the music in the church was too 
operauc ; whereupon one of the members made 
the point that it was quite inconsistent for Mr. 
Garrett to object to upper-attic singing. That 
was thought ratlier good— in the town that abut- 
ted upon Boston. 

A coRBK8PO!n>EifT at Duncan's Mill, Sonora 
County, California, writes : 

The following rather tough bear story was told 
in my hearing by an old settler in Russian River 
Valley. I give it as I got it. If you deem it 
worthjr a comer in the Drawer, yon can just 
throw it in. 

** Ton talk about bears ! Why, when I first 
came to Rooshan River bears was plentier than 
cattle is now, and they was a little bit the smart- 
est bears that I or any body else ever seed. Why, 
do yon know, there was a neighbor of mine had 
a fine field of com, and he al^ had a fine lot of 
hogs. In the fall, when the com began to get 
ripe, the bears would come into the field and 
make awful woric among the com ; they were 
jest literly cleanin' it out, and the hogs was a dis- 
appearin' too, and the old fbllow couldn't find 
where the bears had killed any of the hogs, and 
he was clean beat out. At last, when all of his 
hogs and a good deal of his com had disappear- 
ed, he thought it was about time to investigate. 
So he started out. After hunting around for 
some time he found a trail leading oflT from the 
corn Held in the dhecdon of a patch of timber 



about three miles away. He followed the trail, 
and when he got to the timber he discovered his 
hogs nicely inclosed in a pen [corral], and the 
hears was a-packin* the com out there^ and feed- 
in* it to the hoffSf Jattenin* them for their own 
eatin^for their winter meat .'" 

It is possible — barely possible—though we 
doubt it, that two epitaphs more extraoi^inary 
than the following can be found. They are En- 
glish, and now for the first time appear in Amer- 
ican type : 

Blbabrb, 

the Wife of RichardBarklamb, 

passed to Btemity on Sandav, 2lBt Hay, 1T97, 

in the 7i8t year of her age. 

BlODAKD BaBKLAMB, 

the Antl-apoiiBe Uxorions, 

was interred here S7th Janoary, 1800, 

hihi8 84tb7ear. 

WnxiAM Babklamii, 

Brother to the preceding, 

September 6th, 1T99, aged 68 years. 

When terrestrial all in chaos shall exhibit effervescence, 
Then celestial vlrtaes with their foil, effulgent, brilliant 

eeseoce. 
Shall withbeaming beanteous radiance through the 

eballition shine, 
Transcending to gloiions regions, beatifical, snbllme ; 
Then homan power abeorhed, deficient to delineate 

Boch efhUgent lasting sparlcs. 
Where honest plebeians ever will have precedence 

over ambiguous great monarchs. 

Mike was in tempur and in sole eineoro 
Ann Hosband tendor and a fathur deere 
He was a fathnr kind 
And modist was his mind 
A great blesBin to a ummon 
Never mor was glvn 
Nor a greeter loss eksept the loss of heavn. 

This from a Southern friend: During our 
little war with the Seminole Indians of Florida 
a gentleman of Charleston, South Carolina, was 
drafted, and desiring to obtain a substitute, pub- 
lished the following advertisement : 

Wamtkd— An able-bodied man accuBtomed to fight 
Indians, to whom liberal wages and constant emplo]^ 
ment will be given. 

Thb Credit Mobilier investigation has not 
been so fruitful in promoting mirth as some 
other events in our history, but it did cause a 
little fun in Iowa. During the investigation one 
of our Democratic friends, thinking he had now 
got something with a good handle to it, thus ac- 
costed the postmaster of a small town in the 
northern part of the State : 

Dem. *' Well, what do you think of the Cr^it 
Mobilier investigation now ?"* 

F. M. (conjidently), ''Oh, that's all right; 
England will have to pay that." 

Dem. ''England have to pay it! What's 
England got to do with it ?" 

F. M. (more confidently). " Why, of course, 
England's got to pay it." 

Dem. (wonderingly), ** What has England to 
do with the Cr^t Mobilier?" 

F. M. " Why, don't you know it has been de- 
cided that England has to pay the Alabama 
claims?" 

Dem. " Of course ; every body knows that. 
But what have the Alabama claims to do with 
the Credit Mobilier?' 

P. M. {triumphantly). ** Why, isn't Mobile in 
Alabama T What an nss !" 

Of course, onr friend was convinced. 
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** If I only bad a skaU/' said Profesaor. Jingo ; Preeentlj he went oat to work in hia gmrdeo, 

and then be went to sleep and forgot all about it where be linda the yery thing be wanted I 



** Perhape I can contrive a plan to make ita jaws He succeeded too ; bat ** Perhaps I'd bet- 

open and shut with a spiral spring, or something.'' the thing got bold of his ter consolt Dr. Pipes 

finger, and wonldn^t let ga aboat it" 



" Bad case of locked-jaw," said Dr. Pipes ; ** bat " Then,'' said Dr. Pipes, " well have to rnort to 

I think I can relieve yon." " Yoa never shall saw a soporific ** 

my arm off If I know it," said Professor Jlnga 



When the soporific began to work, so did Dr. Professor Jingo is agreeably 

Pipes.... aUftdream-4iisarmhadbeen 

Advice Gratis. — Be content with your lot, and let other people's ak 
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rEE great centres are deserted more and 
more every snmmer, though the showy 
and meretricions hotel life at the spas and 
sea-side is steadily growing into disfavor. 
Sensible and self-contained persons have be- 
come weary of discomfort, dissipation, and 
heterogeneons crowds under the name of 
pleasore, preferring to choose their own so- 
ciety, and to make their own domestic ar- 
rangements. At a popnlar resort there will 
always be pretentious hostelries and people 
to patronize them; bnt the decided tend- 
ency is to what is known as cottage life, 
on account of the privacy, independence, 
and freedom it secures. 

As a place of summer residence Newport 
has no peer. Its transient visitors are com- 
paratively few, the business of the public- 
houses being less than it was ten years ago. 
Bnt ite cottage or villa population increases 
every season, as is shown by the regular and 
rapid advance in real estate. The situation, 
at convenient distance from Boston and New 
York, and easy of access from any point, is 
to its advantage; but its chief reputation 
rests upon its salubrity, its delightful cool- 
ness, its excellent society, and ite exalted 
prestige. Newjtort should be fashionable, 
for it has a conspicuous history and mem- 
orable antecedents. Commercially the old 
town is insignificant; but it has reason to 



be proud of its past, and may be in some 
sort Justified for the complacent view it 
takes of itself. It should have had the ab- 
original name of the island, Aquidneck (Isle 
of Peace), on which it stands. Aquidneck 
is apt, pretty, and picturesque, while the 
present christening is devoid of propriety, 
pertinence, or beauty. 

Near the southern end of the largest of a 
tsluster of islands in Narraganset Bay (the 
island is fifteen miles long and three and a 
half broad), Newport was first settled in the 
spring of 1639 — a year later than Pocasset, 
now Portsmouth, at the northern extremity 
of Aquidneck. The pioneers were John 
Clarke, William Coddington, Anne Hutch- 
inson, and a few others who had fled from 
the theological persecution of Massachn- 
setts, where the colonists had created Ood 
after their own image, and demanded that 
every body should see Him through their 
bigoted eyes. This egotistic rigor and spir- 
itual self-consciousness they termed religion, 
holding that the first principle of divinity 
is to expel the last remnant of hnmanity. 
Founded upon tolerance, the little planta- 
tion prospered. Very soon went thither the 
Quakers whose ears had been cut.o£f and 
whose tongues had been pierced with hot 
irons by the Puritans in evidence of their 
hatred of the persecution for which they 
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bad exiled themselves. The Qnaker infla- 
euce was strong and good, and continnee to 
this day. The denomination is larger in 
Rhode Island, in proportion to population, 
than in any New England State. The an- 
nual Jane meeting of the Friends at New- 
port is nnmeronsly attended from all the 
States of that section, and has been for years 
one of its few local events. George Fox and 
John Woolman have preached in the town ; 
and many of their followers may still be 
seen in its quaint and narrow streets, look- 
ing as prim, demure, and unruffled as if they 
bad been laid away in starch a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and been awakened by the 
noise of the nineteenth century. 

About the beginning of 1700 came a num- 
ber of Dutch Jews, and subsequently some 
wealthy Spanish and Portuguese families, 
who added materially to the prosperity of 
the place. The synagogue, dedicated in 
1763, and re-opened with solemn service in 
1850, after sixty years of closure, is one of 
the noted buildings. The Jewish Cemetery, 
also in Touro Street, contains the remains 
of many of the prominent Hebrews of the 
past ; among the rest those of Moses Lopez, 
reported to have been the last resident of 
bis race. Abraham and Judah Touro— the 
street is named after the former — left liberal 
bequests to the city ; and Abraham Riviera, 
once a leading Israelitish merchant, bore the 
highest reputation for integrity and gener- 
osity. A large ship-owner, the loss of many 
of his vessels forced him into assignment. I 
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narrow in opinion, 
devotees of caste ; 
they boasted of fam- 
ily, were connois- 
seoiB in wine, imita- 
ted the mother oonn- 
try, observed the- 
ologic forms, and 
exchanged rum for 
sUves. 

The slave - trade 
was very active in 
Newport, not less 
than fifty of its ves- 
sels having been en- 
gaged in tbe traffic. 
Even the Quakers 
held chattels ; and as 
late as 1804-8, out of 
202 slave-ships fifty- 
nine were from Rhode 
Island, though none 
other of the North- 
em States, except 
Massachusetts and 
Connecticut (they 
each had one), had 
any part in the hid- 
eous commerce. The 

Legislature denounced slavery as early as 
1662, and made it penal to hold a slave more 
than ten years. Yet the first merchants and 
gentlemen bought and sold and kept the 
poor negroes because they found profit in it. 

During the French and Spanish war (1740) 
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TUK BKDWOOD LIBBABT. 

the town fitted out pri vateers. There was a 
regular packet line to London, with over six 
hundred ships arriving at and departing from 
port, at least two hundred of which were for- 
eign. The docks, extending a mile along the 
harbor, were thronged by several thousand 
sailors, and crowded with the produce of 
both Indies. Distilleries and manufactories 
were busy; handsome mansions and graceful 
gardens decorated the neighborhood. (Gen- 
tlemen dispensed generous hospitality in 
scarlet coats, lace ruffles, powdered hair, and 
diamond buckles, with swords at their side ; 
and belles in brocade, patches, glittering 
Jewels, and high-heeled shoes danced the 
stately minuet to the admiration of their 
gallants, and to the movement of measured 
music. Newport was a gay social capital ; 
flattered itself upon the possession of the 
best blood in the land, the fairest and high- 
est-bred women, the most munificent of en- 
tertainers, and talked complacently of a so- 
ciety not excelled in any of the courts of 
the Old World. Men drank deep in those 
days, and were not always delicate in their 
cups, but they were no worse, and often bet- 
ter, than their friends and kindred beyond 
the sea. The town was the resort of many 
cultured strangers and distinguished for- 
eigners. Its boys and girls were carefully 
educated, and taught all the accomplish- 
ments of the time. It enjoyed a transatlan- 
tic reputation for elegance and hospitality, 
and was not unlike some of the capitals of 
mediaeval Italy. Those were not the days 
of Quaker simplicity, but even the prosper- 
otiA Qiiflkers caught the infection of euter- 
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tainment and conviviality^ and bade wit and 
beauty to luznrions boards. 

The Revolution was a revolution indeed 
to Newport. The first gun at Lexington 
sounded the doom of its commercial pros- 
perity, and reduced its population more 
than halt Such a community, buoyant 
with vanity, bloated with ease, would nat- 
urally be conservative, patient of British 
aggression. But most of the Newporters 
were quick to flame with patriotism, prefer- 
ring country to cash, and willing to sacrifice 
what they could no longer enjoy with honor. 
Some of the citizens found it hard to surren- 
der the loyalty which had grown to be a 
pleasant and advanta- 
geous habit, but the 
people were in no 
mood for trimming, 
and compelled sympa- 
thy with the rebellion. 
The residence of the 
British forces upon 
the island was disas- 
trous. Nearly a thou- 
sand buildings were 
burned; all the trees 
were felled ; the 
churches were used 
for barracks and hos- 
pitals; the Redwood 
Library was robbed 
of its most valuable 
books. The hatred of 
resident Tories was 



such that the invading soldiers were obliged 
to guard them from the fury of the people, 
and all who could fled from the popular 
wrath to provinces still loyal to England. 

Almost the sole compensation to Newport 
duriug the Revolution was the brief occu- 
pation by the French. Many of their most 
gallant and accomplished officers — distin- 
guished members of the nobility, like the 
Dukes de Lauzun, de Vauban, de Champ- 
ceretz, the Marquises de Chabanes, de Cbas- 
telluz, and Bozon de Talleyrand — accom- 
panied the fleet, and their fine manners and 
chivalrous courtesy were in such shining 
contrast to the rudeness and vandalism of 
the British, whose investment they succeed- 
ed, that it is not strange they made a fa- 
vorable impression. The gay and satiated 
Frenchmen were delighted, after their easy 
sentimental conquests at home, to seek new 
triumphs in the insurgent colonies, whose 
women they had regarded as gentle and in- 
genuous savages, only too happy to be won. 
They were greatly and not disagreeably dis- 
appointed to find, in the place of savages, 
beautifurand cultured ladies who could talk 
to them in their native tongue, and^who 
weref mistresses of the delicate art of coquet- 
ry, which, while full of enticement, stops 
short of imprudence, resting sweetly seonre 
upon a graceful conventionality. That the 
courtly foreigners were generous allies add- 
ed necessarily to their attractions, render- 
ing attention natural and friendship easy. 
Admiral De Tonmay, who commanded the 
fleet, died soon after his arrival, in conse- 
quence of mortification caused by his non- 
success, and was buried in the #ld Trinity 
Church-yard. Count de Rochambeau, chief 
of the army, had no reason to complain of 
his military record in this country, and the 
management of his soldiers was worthy of 
his fame as a soldier and a gentleman. The* 
French officers wrote home glowing accounts 
of the courage and fortitude of the Ameri- 
can people, and of the purity and loveliness 
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of the ladies they 
had the honor to 
know. Inl781Geu> 
era! Washington 
paid a yisit to Ro- 
chambeaa, whose 
head-quarters were 
in the Vernon House, 
Clarke and Mary 
streets, and was re- 
ceived with every 
demonstration of 
gratitude and joy 
hy the troops and 
citizens. The hells 
were rung, cannon 
fired, houses illu- 
minated, and civic 
processions formed, 
while the air shook 
with acclamations 
of welcome. 

With the inde- 
pendence of the 
States, the French 
army, returned, re- 
gretting and re- 
gretted. Having 
given and received 
amorous wounds, 

they sailed home with many love-longings 
and tender mementos, and often referred to 
their Newport life with enthusiastic tongue. 

In 1784 the town was incorporated as a 
city ; but the destruction of its property and 
the dispersion of its inhabitants had pre- 
cluded its prosperity. The mould of retro- 
gression was upon it, and could not be re- 
moved. Three years later it surrendered its 
municipal form, which was not resumed till 
1853. From the close of the Bevolution to 
about 1830 Newport was as lifeless as Ly- 
cnrgas. Then it began to be known as a 
watering-place, Providencers, Southerners, 
and Cubans being the first to frequent it. 
There were no public-houses of any extent or 
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excellence, and habitu^ put up with certain 
material discomforts for the sake of the bath- 
ing and the balmy air. The' Ocean House 
was burned down — as all summer hotels are, 
soon or late — nine years after it was built, 
and rebuilt promptly on the old ikud pres- 
ent site, in Bellevue Avenue. The town con- 
sisted of a few streets near the water-front, 
and the cottage era had not been dreamed 
of. The first sales of real estate were made, 
some thirty years since, to Robert Johnson, 
an Englishman, and Alfred Smith, a New- 
Yorker, the pioneers in the purchase of 
property. Smith, unaided by the original- 
ity of his patronymic, has become the po- 
desta of real estate agents there, nearly all 
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the transactions •of the vicinity being made 
through him or his firm, Alfred Smith and 
Sons. He quitted the metropolis for his 
health, and going to New]>ort, decided to 
torn landscape gardener. With this view 
he bought, in company with a friend, a tract 
of land, unthinking of speculation, but ex- 
pecting to get his compensation in engage- 
ments to lay out the grounds. The land 
rose so rapidly on his hands that he gained 
a small fortune by dividing it into lots for 
residences. Putting np cottages and villas 
soon became the mode, and firom those of 
a plain and unambitious sort sprang the 
most expensive and luxurious ones. 

Within twenty years real estate has in- 
creased twentyfold, and is now so high that 
eligible sites are beyond the reach of those 
not blessed of worldly goods. The number 
of cottages — the more elaborate of these are 
usually called villas — in and about the town 
must be fully five hundred, some two hun- 
dred of which are to let every season on ac- 
count of the absence of their owners in Eu- 
rope or elsewhere. They rent, furnished, for 
from 12000 to $8000 the season— the latter an 
extreme rate, $3000 to $4000 being near the 
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including the ground and the laying 
out, is from $50,000 to $200,000. Some of 
the houses are really beautiful — all that 
taste and money can make them. They 
are in different styles, French villas, Swiss 
chalets, and English cottages most abound- 
ing, with a few of so composite and inhar- 
monious an order as to defy determination. 
Bellevue Avenue, until I'ecently, has been 
the favorite and fashionable quarter ; but it 
is 80 nearly filled that it has been rendered 
necessary to seek other localities. The most 
handsome, and of course most expensive, res- 
idences are in that avenue, though the Bath 
Road, Cliff Walk, Touro Street, and Narra- 
ganset Avenue are very little behind it in 
the quality of the dwellings. Nowhere else 
are there so many dainty roofs to cover the 
darlings of fortune from July and August 
floods of sunshine. Rose-wood, French wal- 
nut, damask, lace, marbles, bronzes, engrav- 
ings, paintings, cabinets, carvings, frescoes, 
aquaria, ferneries, porcelain, make interiore 
brilliantly attractive ; and statues, grottoes, 
terraces, conservatories, fish-ponds, arbors, 
sunmier-houses, hedges, parterres, yield sym- 
metry and charmfulnees to grounds and gar- 
dens which can not fiftil to captivate the eye 
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and stimulate the fanoy. Many of 
the villas are bo shut in hy shrub- 
bery as to be hiddeu from the 
street, but pleasant laughter and 
sweet voices and high-bred ac- 
cents heard through the foliage 
paint pictures to the imagination 
fairer than the closest inspection 
may reveal. It is pleasant to drive 
through the fashionable quarters, 
and observe how comfortable, if 
not contented, large incomes can 
Tender most people in this world. 
There is an air of unmistakable 
gentility about Newport that few 
watering-places have. Neither 
th^re nor any. where under the 
canopy are the minority of the 
men and women cultured and 
chivalrous, beautiful and elegant; 
but the society is generally good, and itti 
manners are unobtrusive. There are no 
horse -Jockeys, blacklegs, billiard-markers, 
nor cozeners masquerading in the ill-fitting 
garments of gentlemen ; no ballet-dancers, 
clairvgyants, demireps, nor adventuresses 
flashing in jewels and jadery, with a mis- 
taken notion of fine-ladyism. Those who 
are under-bred do not strive to cover their 
deficiency by pronounced and blatant prol- 
etarianism. On the contrary, they restrain 
themselves, and thus take their first lessons 
in self-discipline, which is the foundation 
of agreeable behavior. Nobody need be of- 
fended by uttered coarseness or flaunting 
vulgarity on the borders of the Narraganset. 
Life there has a certain quiet neutral tint, 
notwithstanding its under-hue of richness, 
that -seldom flares and never flecks. 
The topical fault of the greater part of 
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the villas is that they are too far away from 
the sea, not within sight or sound of it even. 
In Bellevne Avenue, for example, you might, 
for all the glimpse or suggestion of the ocean, 
be a hundred miles inland in the midst of 
a wide-spreading prairie or on a mountain 
plateau. For this reason the Ocean House 
sadly disappoints strangers. Its name leads 
them to look for the broad main stretching 
in limitless blue in front of the piazza, to 
hear the tumble of the breakers beneath 
their chamber windows. In point of fact, 
all the ocean they discover is printed on the 
bills of fare at breakfast or dinner. The 
avenue is before them, with its rolling car- 
riages; fields behind and at either side of 
them. No music of the surf, no flash of the 
waves, on any hand. So it is with the At- 
lantic and Aqnidneck, the only other sum- 
mer hotels proper. They keep out of range 
of the sea, as if the 
sea were a detective 
in search of them, 
with full proofs of 
their guilt, ready to 
pounce on them at 
first glance. If it 
were so, they would 
have no cause for 
fear. Since Nich- 
olas Eaton reared 
there the prime- 
val dwelling, old 
Ocean has never 
caught a glimpse of 
the land lying un- 
der and about those 
breezy inns. They 
are perfectly secure 
]vgainst capture by 
stratagem or sur- 
prise. 

The villas on the 
Bath Road and on 
the cliffs are veri- 
tably by the sea- 
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side, as more of tbem should be. To dwell 
by the sea and be beyoud its Tision is like 
liyiDg in the moDotains where the mountaius 
are not perceptible. 

The bathing at Easton or Sachnest beach, 
commonly called the First and Second beach- 
es, is not very good, as the waves are often 
full of sea-weed, and bring in not a few im- 
purities and unwelcome fitigments. It is en- 
tirely safe, however ; the slope is gentle, and 
so gradual that one can go a hundred yards 
or more before he is beyond his depth. The 
frequenters of Newport, particularly the fem- 
inine ones, may be cynically said to be wed- 
ded to the surf, since they so seldom seek its 
company. Men are addicted to semi-occa- 
sional plunges, but women are not. Bath- 
ing is not fashionable — in the sea, I mean, 
of course — though not on that account alone 
does it meet with fair disfavor. Women 
dislike it because it so savagely assails the 
good looks they have, or think they have, 
or try to make themselves believe they have. 
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If it be true that loveliness when unadorned 
is adorned the most, it is never quite so true 
as when bathing dresses are in question. 
That marvelous she has not been bom who 
could be comely in a garb impugning every 
principle of attractiveness, every line of 
grace. At Newport the bathers are osu- 
ally either mere girls, not yet " out," or eld- 
erly ladies who have surrendered the social 
vanities — though not before the social van- 
ities have surrendered them, withont the 
least lingering regret. 

That shattered idols do not always lose 
their worHhipers is demonstrated by the Old 
Stone Mill in Touro Park. No structure in 
the republic has been so widely discussed, 
has furnished themes for so many learned 
discourses, graceful verses, fantastic specula- 
tions, and ingenious hoaxes. The literature 
of which it has been the source would con- 
stitute a small library, and be very interest- 
ing reading withal. For a long while it 
was believed to have been built by the 
Danes who coasted along the New England 
shore in the twelfth century, and a Copen- 
hagen society of antiquaries so decided. 
Some of the residents still hold to the the- 
ory, and grow irascible at its contradictioD. 
It may be pleasant to weave romances into 
matter-of-fact things, and cover quotidian 
affairs with idealization ; but truth can not 
be choked forever. The Old Stone Mill can 
not be tortured into aught else. It is only 
that, and nothing more — a product of the 
seventeenth century, used for grinding ooro, 
according to direct historical testimony. 
Still it is such an object of veneration there 
that outside barbarians will hurl at it end- 
less Jests. Last year some one declared it 
had been turned into an umbrella factory, 
and the paragraph went the rounds of the 
press. Native Newporters were shocked at 
the mere idea of such desecration, and shud- 
dered at the possible profanity. The troth 
I is, the Old Mill never appeared to such ad- 
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Tantage as at pres- 
ent. Its circular 
wall, with its pil- 
lars and arches, is 
nearly concealed hy 
ivy and an exuber- 
ant trumpet -vine, 
that add greatly 
to its picturesque- 
ness. On moonlight 
nights it is superb, 
and looks as if all 
that had been told 
of it might be true. 
Moonlight is to 
scenery what imag- 
ination is to life; 
it metamorphoses 
commonness into 
beauty, lends to 
platitudes a gleam 
of inspiration. 

The Park, though 
smaU, is very hand- 
some. The monu- 
ment of Commodore 
Perry is fitly placed 
there, for he was a 
native of Newport, 
being a direct de- 
scendant of Thomas 
Hasard, one of the 
first settlers of 
Aquidueck. The 
home of the gal- 
lant commodore 
still stands, and is 
an object of patri- 
otic curiosity and 
interest. 

Another distiu- 
guished son of Newport was William Ellery 
Channing. He was bom in the dwelling at 
Mary and High streets, his father having 
been Attorney-General of the State, and a 
lawyer of fine ability. Channing spoke of 
his place of nativity as the most interesting 
to him on earth, and universally acknowl- 
edged as the most beautiful in the whole 
range of our sea-coast. Washington Allston, 
the famous artist, who went to school there, 
married Channing's sister, and, as rarely 
happens, was strongly attached to his broth- 
er-in-law. But even a brother-in-law could 
love Channing. Bev. Charles T. Brooks, 
George H. Calvert, and many more noted 
men have resided on the island, and cher- 
ished it tenderly. T. W. Higginson, one of 
the daintiest and most charming of Ameri- 
can authors, has made it his home for years, 
and is ever sounding its praises in the 
sweetest and purest prose. Newport has 
always been a favorite with artists in words 
and colors. It answers to their love of rest 
and beauty, and the oftener it is visited the 
deeper seems to grow their appreciation. 
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The drives at Newport are attractive ; still 
more since new roads have been laid out and 
old ones improved. All the summer resi- 
dents drive ; it is the one thing they are all 
agreed to do. At any hour between sunrise 
and midnight vehicles of every sort, from the 
pony phaeton to the ambitious four-in-hand 
equipage, may be seen dashing over the Bath 
Road, or along Bellevue and Ocean avenues. 
The last is the finest, winding by the shore, 
and in full view of the sea. The regular 
drives are in the morning and evening, or 
rather afternoon, when every body takes an 
airing on wheels. The society of the place 
can Im better judged of on the road than any 
where else. The men are at their politest, 
and the women at their best, and all appear 
on excellent terms with themselves, which 
adds much to personal interest. 

At no other watering-place are the women 
so quietly yet so richly dressed. One will 
see at Newport, if he has traveled (as every 
body has in these days), how much Ameri- 
can women are in advance of the women of 
any other nation in this regard. Extreme 
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of faabioDy snperfluity of ornament, flamboy- 
ant effect, garish combinationB, are eschewed. 
There is little attempt to advertise wealth 
through the wardrobe. The striking is sub- 
ordinated to the suitable ; that which is gay 
is not confounded with what is gaudy. If 
you are socially inclined, yon will be still 
more impressed with the Newport style of 
dressing; and you should see that, since 
driving costumes show what women have 
cm, and evening costumes what women have 
off. The Puritanic mode is not adopted at 
receptions, dances, and parties, but the Go- 
<li va garb is not so much emulated as it is at 
many summer resorts. 

The afternoon drive (particularly on Fort 
days), usually down Bellevue to Ocean av- 



enue, and so back to town, is a superb pa- 
geant of carriages, handsome women, elegant 
men, and graceful children. The Fort days 
are Wednesday and Friday, when Fort Adams 
is thrown open to visitors. The band plays 
^m 4.30 to 6.30 p.m., and between those 
hours the best society meets in the large in- 
closure, listens to the music, and exchanges 
greetings and good wishes, very much as the 
Florentines do in their Cascine. Landaus, 
phaetons, broughams, coup6s, dog-oart«, 
drags, clarences, victorias, are intermingled ; 
Boston chats with New York, Providence 
with Cincinnati, Chicago with Baltimore, 
Hartford with Albany, New Haven with 
New Orleans, France with America, Amer- 
ica with Germany, Italy, and Spain ; each 
rich man feels confident of his air and his 
income, every fashionable woman secure in 
her breeding and the fit of her exquisite 
gown. Several hundred carriages may be 
often seen within the Fort at one time, and 
their contents represent a gay and charm- 
ing cosmopolitanism — fairly illustrate the 
wealth and culture, the refinement and 
taste, the coquetry and comeliness, of the 
summer dwellers on the Isle of Peace. 

The drive along the Bath Road leads to 
Paradise, Purgatory Bluff, the Hanging 
Rocks, Mianotonomu Hill, the Glen, and 
other places of fame and interest. Paradise, 
though not so attractive as its hyperbolical 
title would promise, is a pleasant grove of 
sycamores, bordering the base of a rocky 
elevation. Purgatory Bluff consists of great 
rocks on the beach (in one of them is a deep 
chasm twelve feet wide at top, and narrow- 
ing toward the base), against which the 
waves beat wildly in rough weather, though 
why it should be so call^ is in no wiae ap- 
parent. Paradise and Purgatory are among 
the stock names of every popular resort. If 
there be nothing to fit the names, so much 
worse for the place, and so much better for 
the names, which must be used, and the 
cause of their bestowal left to the perplexed 
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ooDJecture of the cnrions. The Hanging 
Rocks are the low, rocky, and sandy bluff 
skirting part of the Sachaest Beach. They 
are indiaeolubly associated with George, bet- 
ter known as Bishop, Berkeley, said to have 
meditated and partially composed in a nat- 
ural alcove of the rocks commanding a view 
of the Atlantic his Aldphron ; or^ ike Minute 
Pkiloeopher, Every body, whatever his ig- 
norance, who has been to Newport has heard 
of Berkeley, because the name can not be es- 
caped. General acquaintance with the good 
bishop is limited to the fact that he lived 
there once, and was the author of the line, 

''Westward the coone of empire, takes its way," 

invariably misquoted ''star of empire." 
What he did before or after, if any thing, 
or what became of him, it is not deemed im- 
portant to be informed upon. They who 
walk or drive over Sachnest Beach are cer- 
tain to be told that those are the Hanging 
Rocks, where Bishop Berkeley wrote the 
Mimute Phihaopher. 

I have been the recipient of such intelli- 
gence scores of times, and usually with an 
air of conveying a piece of black-letter eru- 
dition. I bore the would-be-learned patron- 
age patiently during the first two seasons, 
but finally, on the resumption of the weari- 
some iteration, I pretended ignorance. 

'* Who was Berkeley T I asked. 

** Well — well, he was an old fellow who 
, to live around here, a really Jolly chap 



they called Bish for short. He had, I think, 
been a Quaker, who fled from Boston perse- 
cution, settled on this island, took to fishing 
and drinking rum for a livelihood, got more 
rum than fish, and died of del. trem." This 
was from a fellow-Manhattanese, who had 
had so classical an education that he had 
forgotten the history of his own country. 

The next time I was instructed concerning 
the author of a New Theory of Vision by a 
Boston (assumed) bas-bleu. She pronounced 
his work composed in the alcove as if mi- 
nute'' were a part of time, and proceeded to 
tell me that it was an account of a man who 
became a philosopher in a minute. 

An officer at Fort Adams believed that 
the Minute Philosopher had something to do 
with minute-guns ; and a Chicagoan thought 
Berkeley the same person who had been 
hunting out West (Grantley Berkeley), and 
pronounced him a capital shot. 

Since then I have formed a habit of telling 
my companions to the Hanging Rocks about 
the amiable scholar who, according to Pope, 
had "every virtue under Heaven." I give 
De Quincey's humorous version of Berkeley's 
disputatious encounter with Malebranche, 
which resulted in the death of the able and 
ingenious author of the Search after Truth, 
and the account is commonly accepted as 
literally true. 

Berkeley's dwelling still stands upon the 
Green End Road, in the valley, near a hill 
commanding a fine prospect. He called it 
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Whitehall, after the palace of Charles I., in 
whose cause his ancestors had mistakenly 
suffered. He frequently preached in Trinity 
Church, and after his return to England 
(1731) he sent the congregation an organ, 
still in use. The old church and its grave- 
yard are extremely interesting from their 
age and historic associations. 

Mianotonomn Hill is coupled with many 
ahoriginal traditions, in which the spirit of 
romance is fully preserved — the dusky maid- 
en made to fall in love with the white set- 
tler, and the dusky father to fall before the 
settler's rifle. 

The Glen is a picturesque dell upon the 
eastern shore of the island, winding through 
a wood to the water, and is sometimes called 
Lovers' Retreat, albeit there is no reason why 
lovers — they arc more prone, I understand, 
to advance (on each other with open arms) 
than retreat — should retreat so far, when 
billing and cooing may be safely and even 
sympathetically conducted in-doors or out- 
of-doors in any part of Aqnidneck. The 
trees of the Glen have the attraction of nov- 
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elty, for they have 
been very scarce 
since the invading 
Briton laid so many 
low at the time of 
his occupation. 

Spouting Rock is 
below the Neck on 
the Ocean Avenue 
drive, and, espe- 
cially when the sea 
is rough, dashes a 
volume of water 
through a hole in an 
overhanging cliif, 
against which the 
waves advance only 
to retire and ad- 
vance again. It 
forms an original 
hydric picture, and 
would make a fine 
natural shower- 
bath. 

The Forty Steps, 
among the Clifb, 
is a pleasant place 
of repairment, and 
they go most who 
are most impelled 
by sentiment. The 
steps lead to Con- 
rad's Cave, chris- 
tened after Byron's 
romantic corsair, 
and the couples en- 
tering it, attuned 
by love or sympa- 
thy, usually tarry 
so long that they 
are presumed to be 
studying the natural geology, whose most 
grateful lessons are imparted by the lips. 

The Cliff Walk is one of the pleaaantest 
parts of Aqnidneck, and is fully appreciated 
by the winsome esti vaters. It is the roman- 
tic promenade of the place, breaks the mo- 
notony of drives and entertainments, and 
must be wholesome, because it brings one 
into the sanctuary of Nature. The rocks 
are wild, multiform, picturesque, bristling 
with quaint resemblances, and many-colored 
under the changing light. The sea lies green 
and glorious before them, and the clouds mar- 
shal themselves overhead — a shadowy and 
shifting army marching in the cause of Beau- 
ty to the music of the spheres. Standing 
or strolling there, reverie, like on invisible 
spirit, drops down fh)m the sky, comes up 
from the deep ; the feeling of childhood re- 
vives ; the longings of life seem near of at- 
tainment ; the waves murmur of the mira- 
cles of hope. 

On moonlight summer evenings flirtation, 
simple, serious, and fatal, is so common on 
the Cliffs as to be endemic. The amatory 
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disease is to be seen there in all its stages, 
from the incipient symptoms to the confirm- 
ed and alarming condition for which Dr. 
Hymen alone has a specific. Any man may 
diagnose the cases, bat only he can cure. 

The Domplings, as the rocks on Canon- 
icnt Island, opposite Aqnidneck, are called, 
fiirnish an excellent panoramic view of New- 
port and its pictorial surroundings. They 
lie not far firom the entrance to the harbor ; 
are diademed with the ruins of an old fort, 
or martello tower ; are not only picturesque 
in themselves, but reveal the picturesque 
wherever the eye can reach. Not to vis^t 
the Dumplings is like going to Naples with- 
out dimbing Vesuvius, or doing Switzerland 
and avoiding the Zermatt. The obligation 
is imperative, and, different from most du- 
ties, its discharge is very agreeable. Those 
ragged rocks and mouldering remains are 
one of the many points to sail to, and sailing 
is a delightfrd pastime of the summer popu- 
lation. 

The blue, beautiful Narraganset is full 
of enticement to all lovers of the water and 
the pictorial in nature, and a yacht is as 
much a part of the 
season's equipment 
as a handsome turn- 
out or an exhaust- 
less toilet. Besides 
the yachts owned 
by the viUans, 
the yacht clubs of 
New York, Boston, 
and Brooklyn often 
meet there, and in 
the interval be- 
tween marine con- 
tests and excur- 
sions hither and 
thither the mem- 
bers enioy the gen- 
erous hospitality of 
the seasoning isl- 
anders, and repay 
in kind. Block Isl- 
and, Martha's Vine- 
yard, Shelter Isl- 
and, Nantucket, and 
Cape Cod are fre- 
quently visited by 
the yachts, and 
some of the trim- 
mest and fastest 
are always lying in 
port between May 
and October. The 
social sailing par- 
ties are of the mer- 
riest. 

Anglers need not 
pine atNewi>ort for 
lackofsjkort. They 
can catch shining 
perch in Lily Pond, 



bass or blue-fish frt)m the Bass Rocks on the 
Cliff side, or from Qooseberry Island, oppo- 
site Bateman's Beach, or, rocking in boats, 
take tautog, indigenous to Narraganset, and 
palatically prized by the dwellers near its 
waters. The last is rare diversion to all 
who do not object to the cradle of the deep 
and the bronzing brushes of the sun. 

A marked lineament in the social face of 
Newport is that its dissipations are home- 
made. The place imports nothing but its 
visitors, and most of these are regular 
enough to be thought domiciled. It has no 
races, fond as are many of its habitu^, and 
large owners as they are of horses — substi- 
tuting private riding and driving for the 
excitements of the tnrf. The city contains 
an opera-house, guiltless of opera — ^not be- 
cause it can not support one, but because it 
does not want one. The works of Mozart, 
Wagner, Verdi, Bellini, may be heard in 
Boston and New York at other seasons, and 
the sea -side swallows desire on the Nar- 
raganset what they can not get along the 
Mystic or the Hudson. The gayeties are 
strictly social, and yet abundant. There are 
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lion), bathing, driving 
to all points, and wan- otirr walk. 

dering on the Cliffs, 
there are in-door amusements and dissipa- 
tions without end. Dinner-giving is a spe- 
cialty of the place, and fish, fowl, and vege- 
tables may be had so fresh that they would 
thrill the heart of the New England house- 
wife. But she belongs to the old town: 
her place is supplied in the new quarter 
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▼ne and other avenaes are geraniums, roses, 
bignonias, heliotropes, hydrangeas, verbenas, 
gladioli, portalacas — a wilderness of flow- 
ers, native and exotic, filling the air with 
perfnme and the eye with beauty. The Yale 
of Cashmere, as poets paint who have never 
seen it, seems to have been transferred to 
Aqnidneck, covered as it is with the choicest 
dyes of Nature's choosing. Beds upon beds 
of fair and fri^ant plants invite and dally 
with the amorous sunshine; the vines of 
hanging baskets tremble to the whispers of 
the breeze ; the sea flushes with the varying 
light, and, like a monster chameleon, takes 
its hue from the overhanging cloud. 

The temperature of the island is remark- 
ably mild and equable for the latitude, form- 
ing an exception to the remainder of New 
England. The mercury seldom falls below 
zero in winter, or rises above 80° or 85° in 
summer. During the latter season residence 
there is a sensuous enjoyment. The sun's 
rays are tempered almost always by a steady 
and refreshing breeze from the Atlantic; so 
constant is it, indeed, that the trees of Aqnid- 
neck have an inclination to — one might near- 
ly say an affection for — the loyal and loving 
wind. The air is so deliciously soft that it 
rarely seems raw even in cold weather. It 
has none of that penetrating, marrow-chill- 
ing quality peculiar to the coast -of the re- 
gion, and invalids say it is to them like 
draughts from Hygeia's cup. Meteorolo- 
gists explain the delicate and dissenting 
atmosphere by the contiguity of the Qulf 
Stream, which, as the alleged cause of end- 
less phenomena, material and moral, is en- 
titled to serious consideration. The Gulf 
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Stream is one of the last lingering sources 
of faith in this age of skepticism. 

The nights on the island are the nectar of 
repose. A close or sultry night, even in the 
solstice, is hardly known. There is rest in 
the influence of the sky, and freshness drops 
from the breeze's wings. As tradition runs, 
death comes not to the dwellers there. To 
be mortal, they must be un-Newported: 
they who are weary of existence go to Bos- 
ton for the east wind, or Journey to New 
York and ride on the street cars. Snrely 
the natives live long as well as leisurely. 
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Men of forty are called boys, and octogena- 
rians middle-aged. Funerals take place at 
intervals ; bat the Sanhedrim of towns-folk 
discover on investigation that they who 
were bnried have been seen at the Hnb. 
Touching the villa people, the natives have 
little, if any, concern. Thames Street, nar- 
row, quaint, characteristic, measured by 
spiritual distance is as far from Bellevue 
Avenue as the opposing poles. The fixed 
population, absorbed with the past, have a 
serene contempt for the fripperies of the 
present. 

Odder creatures than many of the fisher- 
men and sea-farers can scarcely be met. 
Weird and dreamy in appearance, they nev- 
er mb their eyes lest they should awake to 
the unpleasant fact of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Insular though they be, 
they have wandered on many mains, and ex- 
perienced the smallness of the globe. They 
can tell strange stories of voyages, strange 
as those of Mandeville and Pinto, and shine 
as pharos from their slender shore. 

But, after all, the veritable Newport is the 
Newport of to-day. The Past is interesting, 



but only the Present is onrs. Stagnation is 
romantic, though Progress is the benison of 
time, and fraught with a romance beyond 
immediate appreciation. The tales of the old 
chroniclers sound soft and sweet through the 
distance, but their accents would be harsh 
and crude if they rose in the Now. The man- 
ners of the Malbones, the Elams, the Over- 
ings, and Bannisters would not bear the soft 
light of this early summer, and their boasted 
hospitality would be tainted with coarseness. 
We may read of the charming Hunters, Red- 
woods, and Champlins, of the beantifril Bet- 
sey Haliburtons and PoUy Lawtons of half- 
forgotten generations; but in the fair re> 
publicans, preparing to haunt the Clifis and 
add poetry to the Avenue, dwell a dainty 
grace, a pure elegance, and a radiant love- 
liness which none of those who flirted with 
the De Vaubans and De Lauzuns had inter- 
twined with their dreams. Aquidneck has 
faded and crumbled — will never be again ; 
but still is Newport qneen ; still she wean 
in her fragrant tresses the sweetest blossoms 
of Civilization, and holds her sway through 
an advanced and exalted Womanhood. 
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** I HEAR, Relempago, that you 
Were once a famous fisherman. 
Who at Negros, or Palawan, 
Or maybe it was at Ztfbon, 
Found something precious in the sand, 
A nngget washed there by the rain, 
That slipped from your too eager hand. 
And soon as found was lost again. 
If it had been a pearl instead 
(Why does your good wife shake her head 7) 
I could the story understand; 
Vol. XLIX.-Na W1.-SS 



For I hare known so many lost, 

And once too often to my cost. 

I trade in pearls; I buy and sell. 

They say I know their value well. 

I've seen some large ones in my day; 

I've heard of larger — who shall say 

How large these unseen pearls have been ? 

I don't believe is things unseen. 

I hear there's one now at Z^bou 

That dwarfs a bird's egg, and outshines 

The full moon in its purity. 
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What say you — is the story true? 

And what's the pearl called ? Let me see — 

The Pearl of all the Philippines." 

Twas at Manilla, and the three 
Sat in a shaded gallery 
That looked upon the rirer, where 
All sorts of sailing boats all day 
Went skimming round, like gulls at play, 
And made a busy picture there. 
The speaker was — what no one knew, 
Except a merchant: Jew with Jew, 
A Turk with Turks, Parsee, Hindoo ; 
But still to one religion true, 
And that was Trade: a pleasant guest, 
Who, knowing many things, knew bcbt 
What governs men, for he was one 
Whom many trusted, trusting none. 
His host, Helempago, who heard 
His questions with an inward shock, 
Looked up, but answered not a word. 
He was a native Tagaloc; 
A man that was not past his prime. 
And yet was old before his time. 
His face was sad, his hair was gray, 
His eyes on something far away. 
His wife was younger, and less sad ; 
A Spanish woman, she was clad 
As are the Tagal women ; fair, 
With all her dark abundant hair, 
That was a wonder to behold. 
Drawn from her face with pins of gold. 

** You have not seen it, 1 perceive," 
Said the pearl merchant; '*nor have L 
I'd have to see it to believe, 
And then would rather have yon by. 
There's no such pearl." ** You spoke of me," 
After a pause his host began : 
**Yes, I was once a fisherman, 
And loved, though now I hate, the sea. 
Twas twenty — thirty years ago, 
And this good lady by my side 
Had not been many moons the bride 
Of poor but proud Relempago. 
That I was poor she did not care; 
She let me love her — loved again. 
She comes of the best blood of Spain ; 
There is no better any where. 
Yon see what / am. As I said, 
I. cast my bread upon the sea. 
Or from the sea I drew my breiid — 
What matter, so it came to me? 
We loved, were young, our wants were few : 
The happiest pair in all Z^bou! 
At last a child, and what before 
Seemed happiness was more and more 
The thing it seemed, the dream come true. 
Yon smile: I see yon never knew 
A father's pleasure' in a child." 
** Pardon, my friend, I never smiled : 
I am a father. I have three 
Sweet troubles that are dear to me." 
** But ours was not a trouble — no," 
Said simple, good Relempago; 
** It was the sweetest, dearest child ; 
So beautiful, so gay, so wild, 
And yet so sensitive and shy, 
And given to sudden, strange alarms: 
I've seen it in its mother's arms, 
Bubbling with laughter, stop and sigh. 
It was like neither in the face, 
For we are dark, and that was fair; 
An infant of another mce, 



That, bom not in their dwelling-place. 

Left some poor woman childless there ! 

A bird that to our nest had flown, 

A pearl that in our shell had grown, 

We cherished it with double care. 

It came to us as legend says 

(I know not if the tale be true) 

Another child in other days 

Came thither to depart no more, 

Found one bright morning on the shore^ 

The Infant Jesus of Z^bou!" 

**So you, too, had," the merchant said, 
With just a touch of quiet scorn, 
**What shall I say—a Krishna bom? 
But with no halo round its head. 
What did you name the boy?" **A giri, 
Not boy, and therefore dearer, sweeter— 
We called the infant Margarita, 
For was she not our precious Pearl? 
You, who have children, as you say. 
Can guess how much we loved the child, 
Watching her growth from day to day. 
Grave if she wept, but if she smiled 
Delighted with her. We were told 
That we grew young as she grew old! 
I used to make long voyages, 
Before she came, in distant seas, 
But now I never left Z€bou, 
For there the great pearl-oysters grew 
(And still may grow, for aught I know— 
I speak of twenty years ago). 
Though waves were rough and winds were higli, 
And fothoms down the sea was dark, 
And there was danger from the shark, 
I shrank from nothing then, for I 
Was young and bold and full of life. 
And had at home a loving wife, 
A darling child, who ran to me, 
Stretching her hands out when I came. 
And kissed my cheek, and lisped my name. 
And sat for hours npon my knee! 
What happier sight was there to see? 
What happier life was there to be? 
I lived, my little Pearl, in thee! 
Oh, mother! why did I begin?" 
He stopped, and' closed his eyes with pain, 
Either to keep his tears therein. 
Or bring that Vision back again. 
"You leU him." 

''Sir," the lady said, 
''My husband bids me tell the tale. — 
One day the child began to ail; 
Its little cheek was first too red. 
And then it was too deathly pale. 
It burned with fever; inward fiame 
Consumed it, which no wind could cool; 
We bathed it in a mountain pool, 
And it was burning all the same. 
The next day it was cold— so cold 
No fire could warm it. So it lay. 
Not crying much, too weak to play. 
And looking all the while so old! 
So fond, too, of its father ; he. 
Good man, was more to it than I: 
llie moment his light step drew nigh 
It would no longer stay with me. 
I said to him, 'The child will die;* 
But he declared it should not be." 

'"Tis tnie," Relempago replied: 
" I felt if Margariu died 
My heart was broken. And I said, 
'She shall not die till I have triad 
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Once more to save her.' What to do? 
Then something pot into my head 
The Infant Jesus of Z^boo ! 
'Fll go to him: the Child Divine 
Will save this only child of mine. 
I will present him with a pearl, 
And he will spare my little girl — 
The largest pesrl that I can find, 
The one that shall delight his mind: 
The purest, best, 1 give to you, 

Infant Jesus of Z^boul' 

*Twas morning when I made the tow, 
And well do I remember now 
How light my heart was as I ran 
I>own to the sea, a happy man! 
All that I passed along the way — 
The woods around me and above. 
The plaintive cooing of the dove, 
The rustling of the hidden snake, 
The wild dncks swimming in the lake, 
The hideous lizards large as men — 
Nothing, I think, escaped me then. 
And nothing will escape to^ay. 

1 reached the shore, untied my boat. 
Sprang in, and was again afloat 
Upon the wild and angry sea, 

That must give up its pearls to me — 

Its pearl of pearls ! But where to go ? 

West of the island of Bojo, 

Some six miles off, there was a view 

Of the cathedral of Z€bou, 

Beneath whose dome the Child Divine 

Was waiting for that pearl of mine ! 

Thither I went, and anchored ; there 

Dived £stboms down — found rocks and sands, 

Bat no pearl-oysters any where. 

And so came up with empty hands. 

Twice, thrice, and—nothing ! * Cruel sea ! 

Where hast thou hid thy pearls from me? 

But I will have them, nor depart 



Until I have them, for my heart 
Would break, and my dear child would die. 
She shall not die I What was that cry ? 
Only the eaglets scream on high. 
Fear not, Relempago!* Once more, 
Down, down, along the rocks and sands 
I groped in darkness, tore my hands, 
And rose with nothing, as before. 
* O Infant Jesus of Z^bou ! 
I promised a great pearl to you : 
Help me to find it' Down again, 
It seemed forever, whirled and whirled; 
The deep foundations of the world 
Engulfed me and my mortal pain; 
But not forever, for the sea 
That swallowed would not harbor me. 
I rose again — I saw the sun — 
I felt my dreadful task was done. 
My desperate hands had wrenched away 
A great pearl-oyster from its bed, 
And brought it to the light of day ; 
Its ragged shell was dripping red. 
They bled so then ! But all was well ; 
For in the hollow of that shell 
The pearl, pear-shaped and perfect, lav. 
My child was saved! No need to tell 
How I rejoiced, and how I flew 
To the cathedral of Z^bou ; 
For there the Infiint Jesus stands. 
And holds my pearl up in his hands!" 
He ended. The pearl merchant said, 
"You (bund your daughter better?" **No," 
The wife of poor Relempago 
Replied. '*He found his daughter dead.** 
" 'Twas fate," he answered. *• No," said she, 
** *Twa8 God. He gave the child to me ; 
He took the child, and He knew best: 
He reached, and took it from my breast. 
And in His hand to-day it shines — 
The Pearl of all the Philippines !" 
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DO jovL want a trip of twenty days and 
twelve hondred miles in a stage-coach, 
throogh channing scenery, the ride made 
piquant with possible kidni^ings, robbings, 
sla^gbtera, and such like pleasantries f Then 
come to the office of the Diligence Company, 
in the Street of Independence, back of the 
Hotel Iturbide, and get your billet and place. 
The ticket will cost you ninety-nine dollars. 
You can deposit another hundred or two if 
you wish, and receive a bill of credit, on 
which* you can draw every night, where the 
coach stops, of an administrador or agent of 
the company. This avoids the necessity of 
cairying much silver about you, and so of 
tempting overmuch the rapacity of the rob- 
bers among whom your journey lies. A few 
dollars it is desirable to carry with you in 
order to satisfy them partially for their 
trouble in stopping and searching you, and 
to prevent their giving you their piatol be- 
cause of your refusal to give them your pis- 
toles. If they should rob you of your bill of 



credit, you can telegraph back the fact, pre- 
vent its farther use, and get a new one oot* 
eriug the amount then undrawn. 

Armed with the ticket and the bill of 
credit, and with no other weapons, I take 
my seat in the coach. It is number one, the 
best back seat. I am the only through pas- 
senger, from the city to the northernmost 
port. It is a delicious morning in March ; 
but as all mornings here are delicious, the 
remark is superfluous. The March wind is 
a June aephyr, and ** December's as pleasant 
as May.^ The sun is not quite up, but the 
sky is gray with his sub-horison radiance. 
The streets are silent and empty but for the 
rattle of the coach, which makes all the more 
noise seemingly because of the surrounding 
silence. We pass the first church built 
by Cortes. It is well in the fields to-day, 
and only frequented by a few poor neigh- 
bors. Close by it is the penitentiary, and 
here military and other executions frequent- 
ly occur. Death is the regular puni^ment 
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A captain, when we were there, insolted his 
saperior, waA marched out here of a morn- 
ing, and shot. Three men rohbed a carriage 
on the paeeo, and as soon as captured and 
condemned, were shot. Foot kidnapers of 
a gentleman in the city were treated with 
like summary Justice. The action of Gen- 
eral Bnrriel is after the fashion of the race — 
drum-head oourt-martial and instant execu- 
tion. 

The church is surrounded by heaps of 
ruined huts, the adobe brick dissolving into 
its original dust. Mexico looks like Rome, 
half a ruin, both in its central streets, where 
oonyent ruins abound, and in these dust 
heaps, black and homeless, that fill up its 
eastern sections. We pass the gate and 
emerge on a hard pike, which leads to Tolu, 
about sixty miles away, i^ city founded by 
the ToHecs long before the Asteos entered 
the land. We pass broad haciendas belong- 
ing to Mexican gentlemen, devoted chiefly 
to the culture of the maguey. A Mexi- 
can saw -mill, off the road, but near the 
city, affords a quaint sight. The Spaniards 
stripped the plains and nearer mountains 
of wood, and so there is no need to-day of 
a more expensive mill than the old-fashioned 
handsaw pulled lazily along an ocoasional 
log. Our steam saw-mill rapacity will soon 
effect a like result in our own land. Popo- 
catepetl looks quietly down on the quiet 
sawyer. 

The first village is like most we pass- 
string of whitewashed huts flush with the 
roadway, no sidewalk coming between the 
door and the rider. This one, unlike the 
others, is largely occupied with game-oooks. 
A breeder of them is giving his brood the 
early moniing air. They stand on a raised 
seat running along the finmt of his cabin. 



prevented from general perambulation by a 
fastening to the foot. The trainer is teach- 
ing the young ones how to fight, holding a 
gray one up to a black beauty, and maldng 
each strike the other artistically. They are 
splendid birds, putting to shame the Shang- 
hais and other gentry of bloodless and fight- 
less fame. But even if of a fighting laoe, 
they have to be taught to bite and dcTOnr 
each other, and patiently taught. So brave 
nations drill their braver soldiers to fight, 
and then declare their natural animosity 
causes war. 

My first scare occurs Just out of this 
gamy town. A company of horsemen come 
riding down on us from a rocky hill-slope up 
which our half-sick mules must slowly pull, 
for the epizootic is in the land. The gay- 
caparisoned riders, as they appear wrapped 
in their red and blue scrapes, are sufficisnt- 
ly brigandish to stir the fever in the tim- 
id blood. No weapon was mine save my 
mother- wit, and that was an exceeding doll 
weapon, and would be very clumsily used 
in the unknown tongue. So I wait patient- 
ly the coming of the foe. On they drive, 
nearer and nearer to us, on us, past ub. 
"A Diotf' is the only shot they fire. They 
are muleteers from Chihuahua and Dnrango, 
going to town, a long three weeks' trip, to 
dispose of a few sorry mules. Time is of no 
value here. Two months and twenty dol- 
lars profit are good equivalents. So ends 
our every fright the whole Journey through. 
The road opens on an upland that spreads 
out into fields bounded by lofty hills. Znm- 
paugo and its lake lie to the left. This lake ii 
the chief peril to the city of Mexico, and hai 
been since, if not before, its discovery by 
the Spaniards. It is the highest and largest 
of a series of lakes that lie on a higher level 
than the town, and whose overflow, caused 
by freshets from the suiTounding mount- 
ains, has more than once imperiled the city. 
Immensely eostly dikes have been built to 
prevent this deluge, and attempts made to 
drain the lake westward into the Tolo River. 
But the latter undertakiBg has never been 
carried out, and the former are so imperfMt, 
through neglect, that they are oomparative- 
ly useless in extraordinary oases, though 
they sufficiently defend it against ordinaiy 
seasons, when it needs no defense. 

The day's ride ends early, by foor in the 
afternoon, Witii a pleasant descent from 
very rough and rooky and bniran oplands 
into the basin of the river Tolu. We nm 
by sheltered nooks of green, trees fresh with 
spring leaves, old ohurohes romantio and 
sleepy, across bridges perilons but pretty, 
and into the broad and empty square of 
Tolu. The Tolteo remains here are said to 
consist of gigantic pillars. I saw a frag- 
ment of one in our tavern yard, and beard 
of a yet more frtmous one on the hill-sid^^ 
a pillar named Malinche, after the fi»vorile 
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of Cortes. I tried in 
Tain to get a boy to 
lead me to this aite 
and Bight No xeal, "^ 

doubled or trebled, 
stirred him to the 
walk. So it was taken 
alone. But it was too 
dark when I climbed 
the hill to discover 
the ghostly face of 
the Toltec Malinche. 
The walk paid, for it 
was throngh pretty 
groTeSy amidst very 
green meadows, and 
across a bridge of 
solid stone, with re- 
cesses for seats, snoh 
as are not found even 
on the beet suspen- 
sion-bridges of our 
countiy. Will the 
East KiTer Bridge 
have themt What 
splendid. views snoh 
side seats, forming a 
part of that magnifioe 
afford up and down tha 
The road from Tolu t 
ond day's jonmey, was i 
romantic than the first. 
broad parks that are e^ 
inclosed by lofty rangt 
passes through several villages, which are 
simply a street of huts, alongside spacious 
and well-kept haciendas, whose green-grow- 
ing and brown plowed fields are in a^ira- 
ble order. Twenty miles out of Qoerotaro 
we rattle and rook and toss and well-nigh 
founder over the tenible rocky descent 
into the lovely valley of San Juan (if you 
wish to be very Mexicanish you can pro- 
nounce this San Hwaun). A city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants welcomes us at the 
base of the mountain. Its pleasant arcades 
and thick walls are well tinted in green, 
yellow, blue, and other high colors. Its 
market-place is full of huck^rs, with their 
waxes spread beneath a huge umbrella eight 
to ten feet in height, and as much in diam- 
eter. They are often rent and ragged, and 
afford only a slight shelter from the burn- 
ing rays. But the market-woman seems con- 
tented with this semi-protection, for she sits 
quietly amidst her little pile of fruits and 
vegetables and earthenware, and strings of 
meat, awaiting the customer with his cuar- 
tilla or tlaco, the first a qnarter of a me- 
dio, which is a half real, around which lat- 
ter coin all the rest grow, large or less. 
The cnartilla^ or cent and a hal^ is the 
smallest Spanish coin, thoagh the centa- 
vo, or our cent, is of late creeping in. The 
tlaco is an Aztec word and coin, and is about 
half thfi value of the ouartiUa. 0rop the 



'^^ 



Two affirmatives ^^j 

make a negative 

here, according to the general rule of con- 
traries to our habits that governs Mexicans. 

Here, too, you meet a large variety of that 
nuisance of the country — the beggar. They 
gather about the coach in great numbers — 
deor^it old men, lively old women, blear- 
eyed, blind-eyed, scabby, crouching, leering, 
horrible. Now and then a younger woman 
and girls and boys put on the beggarly gar- 
ments, and whine; but usually the older 
folks absorb this business. They have sup- 
pressed them in the capital, but they flour* 
ish fsarfully in the provinces. 

From San Juan to Queretaro is our second 
and worse scare. This is the most danger- 
ous bit of road in all the twelve hundred 
miles; and yet it is close to a large city 
well stocked with soldiers, a detachment of 
whom could patrol the road and easily pre- 
serve the peace and safety of the traveler. 
We shiver as we ascend out of the town. 
Four of uf there are — a Jew carrying a box 
of jewelry to Queretaro, a Frenchman, a Mex- 
ican, and an American, all armed save one. 
The slow toiling mules drag us into peril, 
but can not easily drag us through it. But 
we do drag through, and reach the last posta 
before Queretaro in safety. Here dangers 
thicken. This dirty row of huts is called 
Colorado. Its dirtier rows of begrimed men 
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streets ; this strides across the valley, high 
and lifted up. We rush through the narrow- 
streeted town, and disemhark at the Hotel 
Diligencias. Beggars greet us before we can 
escape to our rooms. 

This city is chiefly famous for being the 
place where Maximilian was captured and 
shot. When Mr. Seward had placed a Ut- 
tie body of sixty thousand men, under Gen- 
eral Sherman, on the Rio Grande, he dropped 
Drouyn de PHuys, Napoleon's Secretary of 
State, a note, saying it would be agreeable 
to the President if his Majesty would with- 
draw his troops fh>m Mexico. Napoleon 
was very anxious to please the Pt^sident, 
and hastened to comply with his request. 
The little body of men had of course noth- 
ing to do with this compliance. Carlotti 
went with the troops to beg assistance for 
her husband. He should have gone also, 
but he believed the Church party strong 
enough to maintain him in power, even 
without French or foreign help. So ho 
foolishly remained. Juarez, the republican 
leader, came in as Bazaine went out, re-or- 
ganized his troops, and moved down on the 
capital. Maximilian, fearing his safety in 
that political centre, retreated northward n 
hundred and forty miles to Qneretaro, a very 
fanatical town. He marched into the jawji 
of death, into the month of helL Juarez 
came down upon him, and encompassed the 
city with his armies. He built forts on the 
mountain, and also west of the town on a 
lower knob called the Hill of Bells. Maxi- 
milian took shelter in the Church of the 
Cross, whose adjoining convent inclosure. 
with its high and huge walls, seemed ample 
protection. Juarez shelled the town, cap- 
tured the church and its illustrious con- 
tents, and took him to the fort on the HOI 
of Bells, before which he was shot. 

The prospect fh)m the hill is very love- 
ly. Around are acres and acres of level land 
thick covered with greenest Incline and oth- 
er produce for the neighboring city. The 
towers and walls of the sacred city gather at 
the end of the fields and g^ardens in a recess 
of the mountains. Behind it tower the tall 
hills, brown and blazing in the setting sun. 
The whole scene is placid and lovely as a 
Bleeping babe. How different when blood 
and fire and vapor of smoke filled all the 
hollow ! 



" Death rode upon the enlphnry ttroe, 
Red battle stamped his foot, and natioiia Mi the 
shock." 

This inland town and this tiny hill made 
sorrow and trembling in the Tnileries anri 
Schonbrunn. Consternation awoke in all 
courts as the stem decree was executed that 
announced to all the world that European 
monarchs must " hands off" to all American 
nationalities, and ere long to all American 
soil. 

Manufactures are creeping into Qneretaro. 
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A ride of two miles eastward, under the 
shadow of the arches of the aqueduct, brings 
us to MoUno del Hercules — the Mill of Her- 
cules. There are two of them — the old one, 
nearer the town ; the new, nearer the head 
waters of the river. The new mill is of the 
latest New England type, high, open, airy, 
well-arranged, and very costly, with all the 
modem improvements, and with some New 
England never sees. Its yard is full of 
daintiest flowers and fruits, with statues 
and fountains. The tropical sun lies warm 
in this spot, and the rhododendron, rose, 
lieony, orange, lemon, and all tropical beau- 
ties glow before the doors of a common cot- 
ton factory. More striking is the old mill 
in this vivid contrast. It stands back from 
the street, near the water-course. It is in- 
closed on three sides with a high iron fence, 
light, graceful, and tipped with gilded points 
and balls. Inside is a spacious garden, with 
walks and founts and foliage and flowers. 
Several gardeners daily care for the noorish- 
ment and pruning of these thirsty and wan- 
ton luxuries. Benches are scattered around. 
Thickets of green and natural houses are 
daintily grown together. Every thing is 
after the best type of a lordly pleasure-gar- 
den, and yet it fronts a factory where whir- 
ring spindles and looms are its constant mu- 
sic. Flutes and soft reoorders would seem 
more fltting. 

Why should not our Northern factories be 
alike embowered, at least so far as their 
climate will allow f If I should add that 
the gay young man who runs these mills 
drives into Queretaro with four horses draw- 
ing a stage-coach ; that his workmen get 
only two and three reals a day ; that they 
are required to work about sixteen hours ; 
that there is deducted from their wages a 
real a week to the manufacturer's doctoi; 
whether they are sick or well, and another 
real to his Judge, whom they are compelled 
to employ to settle all disputes between him 



and them; that he requires them also to 
take up a large portion of their little wages 
in goods from his stores ; and lastly, that 
his mills, despite the poorness of the goods, 
the cheapness of the labor, and greatness of 
the price they sell for, do not pay expenses, 
but that he is constantly and overwhelm- 
ingly bankrupt — ^the Yankee mill-owner may 
conclude it is wiser to make his mills less ro- 
mantic and his profits more sure. If he also 
will work his people less and pay them more, 
his lack of taste may be condoned. Still, if 
to all excellences he adds these factory gar- 
dens of Queretaro, he will find his mill the 
more attractive, and make of duty a delight. 

The regular route northward from Quere- 
taro is direct in two days to San Luis Potosi. 
I make a circuit to bring in Guanaxuato and 
Leon, two large cities lying to the north- 
west. It is eighty miles to Guanaxuato over 
a superb hard road, amidst a superb soft 
landscape, engirt on either side by grand 
ranges of hills. The day is equally beauti- 
ful with the landscape. The driver and his 
sole number one passenger ride together on 
the box. The conversation is broken, and 
language lame, but it is nevertheless kept 
up. T^e best way to learn a language is to 
talk with the drivers and waiters. They put 
on no airs, and are pleased with your conde- 
scension in taking the humble position of a 
pupil. The fields are yellow and bare, for the 
rain is over and gone, the harvest reaped, 
and the country is too extensive for general 
irrigation. Where it is inclosed and irri- 
gated the fields are striped with luxuriant 
maguey, grandest and worst of all the herbs 
of the field, or soft and compact with the 
glossy green lucrene. 

At near the centre of the way a woman 
under a cactus is making tortillas, and fry* 
ing them for the muleteers and toiling va- 
grants. It is hard work to shelter herself un- 
der the straggling tree, itself looking as if it 
were also a Mexican greaser, ragged, leath- 
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brook, along its edge, under the tlireatoii- 
ing precipice, narrowing and nam wing, like 
an old lady the toe of the sioeking she is 
knitting, till we burst all at onoe into the 
tiny aliuneda, or park of the city, with its 
lounges, rush along the narrow, lof^, twist- 
ed, crowded street, past the plaza, prettier, 
pettier, and livelier than the alameda, and 
haul up with a crunch and a jerk and a sad- 
denness of steam brakes at the entrance ci 
the Concordia. 

The next day we ramble through the town. 
Its mines are farther up the mountain, but 
its haciendas for reducing the ore are all in- 
side the city. There are over fifty of them, 
some of them quite extensiye. Mr. Paxkman, 
of Ohio, has one of the oldest and largest^ 
He is now somewhat feeble in years, and bin 
sous cany on his business. His house, spa- 
cious and cool, overlooks his works. The 
miners and owners bring their ore here. It 
is distributed according to its apparent val- 
ue, the best masses being reduced by them- 
selves. The ore is beaten under huge haoi- 
mers, ground by mules walking round a 

press, in which it is reduced to powder, 
a placed in open vats, mixed with dissolving 
a chemicals, salt, sulphurets, and powerfd 
n solvents, and trampled by horses to get the 
h soil and solvents well mixed together. At 
t Regla two hundred horses march round the 
e patio full of this silver mud. But the pow- 

1 erfnl chemicals soon injure their feet. Mr. 
e Parkman, with his Yankee wit, provides a 
a cheap and admirable substitute. It is aim- 
l- ply a barrel moving along an axle. The 
I- axle stretches across the patio from the cen- 
i- tre to the circumference. Horses outside 
d pull it round. The barrel on the axle both 
n revolves upon it and moves up and down it, 

reaching thereby all the composition, and 
T commingling it more perfectly than horses' 
e feet can do, yet with ii^ury to none. It is 
le a simple and seemingly e£fective remedy. 
b- From this patio the substance ia put 
ff through several waters, and the silver at 
It last nearly extracted. It is then placed in 
le furnaces, and by heating, the still adhering 
i- and undesired elements are driven out ; and 
w so, through fire and water, the well-sought 
le silver is brought into a narrow oompass. 
1, Even then it is ragged and unfit for work- 
it lug. It must be run into bars, and carried 
le to the mint, and coined into solid dollars, 
3- halves, and quarters, for the delight and de- 
id struotion of mankind. In Ouanaxuato they 
r, vary this form of its ultimate disposition 
0- with those more pleasing and artistic ; and 
ig horses, horsemen, muleteers, carboneroe, and 
ir other native peculiarities are cast in solid 
s, silver, and sold as curiosities at comparative- 
»f ly low rates. In fact, silver is about all that 
w flourishes in Ouanaxuato. The people, like 
e- those of most mining towns, are reckless of 
i.n money and morals. Churches are not nu- 
w merous, or much adorned, or much attended. 
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One dfty at Leon 
shows more of piety 
and of poyerty than 
a score at Gnanaxoa- 
to, which is foil of sil- 
Ter and of sin. 

Leon lies fifty miles 
to the west. 

The road, alter 
getting out of the 
mountains, passes 
over the same broad 
landscape, lined by 
the same high ranges, 
that accompanied ns 
all the way fiom 
Queretaro. Leon lies 
against a range of 
low hills that cross 
the Talley. It is the 
largest city next to 
the capital, and the 
pooreet. The patches 
of gardens thicken 
as we approach the 
town, many of them 
given np to lettuce. 
This vegetable is the 
peenliarity of Leon. 
It grows into great 
soft heads. Its outer 
leaves are stripped, leaving a delicate light 
green as its superficial tint. It is then 
pressed together, and a tulip, or rose, or 
some other glowing flower is put between 
tibe edges of its leaves, and thns bewitch- 
ingly arrayed, it looks totally unlike the 
usual sprawling lettuce -head that other 
markets exhibit. The market men and 
women of London, New York, and even 
Paris might well copy the taste of the brown 
lettuce-selling sefioras of Leon. 

A pretty park lies at the entrance to the 
town, consisting of four rows of shading trees, 
with benches beneath them and drives be- 
tween. This is all the alameda the big city 
affords. Itisacityof Sybaritic luxury, if the 
advocate and revealer of that style be an au- 
thority, the favorite clerical romancer, who 
declares a perfect house is only one story high. 
Not a dozen houses of its hondreds are two 
stories in height. The lordliest mansions are 
all of this lowly height. The plaza, full of 
flowers, is inclosed with shops of the same 
taUness. Only one side towers into twenty 
feet. The cathedral is not costly in its ap- 
pointments, and is exceedingly dirty in its 
devotees. Such another ragged, lousy, beg- 
gariy set as crowded around its bishop to 
kiss his ring, or to witness his genuflections, 
one must go out of Mexico to see. And 
where can he go below Mexico T The oharch 
is adorned with shields of blue, whose letters 
of gold proclaim divine honors in many epi- 
th^ to the Virgin. Reftige of Sinners, Oit- 
adel of Heaven, Altar of Refuge, Queen of 
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Heaven, Mother of God, and many such line 
and desecrate the temple. 

It is this bishop who has lately fulminated 
bulls against toleration, and called upon the 
faithful to resist this emancipation. His 
people here wiU resist. They are low enough 
in ignorance, poverty, and prejudice to op- 
pose the state, but they are too weak to 
overcome it. Leon will yet be redeemed 
from the Virgin to her Lord and her God. 

A ride on horseback among the gardens 
that skirt the town, with an English-bom 
resident, showed us the richness of the soil 
and the industry and comparative comfort 
of the people. Each man owned his garden 
patch. They dislike to work for others. It 
is with difficulty hands sufficient can be se- 
cured to work the handicrafts and the hacien- 
das in and around the city. They prefer to 
till their own bit of soil. This they keep 
fresh by perpetual irrigation. Wells are 
ceaselessly emptying their buckets into riv- 
ulets that run among the gardens. A river 
skirts the town on the north. In its shal- 
low and rocky bed the washers are busy 
pounding and rinsing clothes. They put 
them on smooth stones, cover them with 
soap, dash water np<m them, and pound 
them. They spread them on bushes to dry. 
Sometimes the lady herself sits in the river, 
wrapped about neck and shoulders in her 
rebosa or mantle, while her solitary skirt is 
drying on the bushes. That cleansed and 
resumed, the rebosa gets its cleansing also. 
No warm water or soaking in suds or long 
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life to garments here. All is fierce and swift 
to deetmction. 

To get from Gnanaznato oil the main north- 
em route, without going hack to Queretaro, 
required a long day on horseback across the 
mountains. At four ''we climb the dark 
brow of the mighty'' something, up the nar- 
row streets and crooked of the crowded city, 
Jammed along the sides of precipitous rocks, 
overhanging its huts and temples ; up and 
up, passing carboneros and wood -carriers 
descending to the town with their burdens 
of charcoal and fagots, grievous to be borne ; 
up and up, past a viUage perched on a cliff, 
whose church is thrust on the outermost 
edge, from which one could easily tumble 
headlong on the town below. The smoke 



creeps out of an occasional chim- 
ney, the lights flicker in an occa- 
sional window, the sound of grind- 
ing is low but at times audible from 
the reduction haciendas. Across a 
gorge on a like and loftier hill-top 
hangs a larger town — Mineral de la 
Luz — a great mining centre. Far 
off the valley of Queretaro and Leon 
appears through gaps in the hills. 
Down we plunge two or three miles 
to a hot ravine. Blueberry blos- 
soms give way to apple, and these 
to more tropical flowers. We skirt 
the bottom of the ravine, climb up 
again, get lost, find our way with 
difficEilty, ride over the tepitati — a 
volcanic tufa that rings hoUow from 
below, and sounds as if it would let 
the horse through at every step. 
But it bears him safely over, and 
might do so for centuries, doubt- 
less, were he able to test it so long. 
The ride of eighty miles on horse, 
through every sort of desolate and 
possible scenery, brings us at last to 
the high-road, and the next day we 
I reach San Luis Potosi. 
I This town is centrally situated. 
! It is four days, or about two hundred 
miles, ftom Mexico. It looks Tory 
' lively as you enter, its steeples ris- 
ing from a green sea of the pepper 
or Pern tree, which is the favorite 
I tree of the country. It has light 
I willowy-looking leaves, and grows 
to the height of a cherry-tree. Its 
red berries hang all over it in bunch- 
I es that look very tasteful, and are 
I very tasteful too, but not of such 
I taste as is agreeable to human 
palates. They are not unlike an un- 
ripe persimmon, and pucker your 
mouth into contortions, while they . 
bite and sting as if their red was 
I fire. The birds like them, probably 

. - because they have no palate. The 

tree grows every where on the light- 
est and rockiest soil, but in these 
meadows about San Luis Potosi attains its 
tallest height and richest color of leaf and 
berry. 

High hills inclose the long valley on every 
side, and several villages dot it. The hills 
are argentiferous, and some of them are very 
well worked. 

Like all Mexican towns, it is less lovely 
near at hand than afrur off. Its square, how- 
ever, is respectable, and the walk that leads 
to the Church of the Virgin more attract- 
ive than the church itself. The cathedral is 
not overgrand, the alameda cheap and dusty, 
and the old arena for the bull-fights is top- 
pling down, though Sundays and feast-days 
are still sacredly devoted to these forbidden 
performances. 
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The people are rery superstitions. 
They have a mial Virgin, whose 
shrine is two miles £rom the city, 
and whom they worship exceedingly. 
When they wish for rain, they take 
her on a visit to another image, of 
Joseph and the Babe. This time the 
father carries the son. Here she 
spends a few days, and then Joseph 
is taken to her chapel. But though 
these processions and prayers had 
been very numerons and ardent the 
past year, and had also been arranged 
JQst at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when their prayers 
wonld seemingly of necessity be 
granted, still for almost twenty 
months scarcely a drop of rain had 
fallen. The images had been car- 
ried and worshiped in vain. 

On leaving San Luis Potosi yon 
swing out into the wilderness. It is 
four days to Saltillo, days of weary 
pulling through heavy soil, or over 
the rocky divides that separate the 
natural parks from each other. The 
scenery is monotonous for that two 
handled and fifty miles, and the 
towns are very few. It is simply a 
succession of valleys ten to twenty 
miles long and three to eight miles 
wide. These valleys are lined with 
hills from six hnndred to sixteen 
hnndred feet high, well stocked with 
silver. Even their color is of the sil- 
ver-gray that reveals their contents. 
No trees are on them ; nature and the 
natives have stripped them as bare 
as are those of Italy, and as soon 
will be those of Pennsylvania. They 
are occasionally mined, but the proc- 
ess is too costly except for capital, 
and that requires a safer government 
before it will invest itself here. 

The valleys are filled with the cac- 
tus, Peru -tree, and mesquite. The 
former is the most numerous near- 
est Mexico, the second in the mid- 
land country, and the last as you draw 
northward. The cactus has two varieties. 
The organ cactus, which is used for fencing, 
grows very compact, and sometimes quite 
tall, and is the best natural fence I ever saw. 
It takes up no room, as hedges usually do, 
and is as difficult to penetrate and as easily 
repaired. It is rightly named, for it looks 
like a vegetable organ. The picture on the 
next page gives it more open than it usually 
grows, but is otherwise a fine representation 
of its symmetrical comeliness. 

More frequently the other sort of cactus 
appears — the lapstone kind. This is called 
napoli, and orchards of it are often met with 
in the upper country. It is a most ungainly 
shrub — ^the Caliban of the field. Its trunk 
is covered with warts, and is crookeder than 
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the apple or the olive. Its hard, homely 
leaf is equally knobby. Spines thrust their 
jagged points from every edge and wart. 
Its little pale yellow fiower looks ridicu- 
lously funny perched on this leathery leaf, 
like a delicate fading young beauty joined 
to a hard and hideous old salt — Florence 
Dombey and Captain Cuttle. Yet this cac- 
tus, like many a rough old man, is one of 
the most genial and useful creatures. ItH 
fruit is the food of the people, and it is oth- 
erwise valuable. 

YbVL will see the natives half sheltering 
themselves under ite shade, the men idly 
smoking or playing games, the women cease- 
lessly rolling out the tortilla, or frying it on 
the iron plate that sits over their bit of a 
fire. 
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aod theo the ' 
proceeds to roll it 
out down the stone 
until she has made it 
a soft smooth sheet, 
which rolls itself off 
in crumbles at the 
bottom of the stooe. 
This she takes np is 
small handfnls, psts 
it into a cake, puts 
it on the iron plate 
over the fire, and 
cooks it. This is the 
tortilla, not ground 
but poonded com, 
without any addi- 
tion saye what the 
soaking and the pat- 
ting and the frying 
afford. It is not 
disagreeable eating, 
CTen when wrapped 
in the chile, the 
hot Cay enne-peppeiy 
substance which im- 
parts the needed 
TUK OB6AM 0ACIU8. pungcncy to the 

cake. 



iry simple but not 
tusekeeping furni- 
dllet, and a smooth 
Teet long. On this 
of softened com, 
soaking in alkali. 



As we approach Saltillo we pass through 
the battle-field of Buena Vista. It takes 
this name from an hacienda which is at the 
northern or American edge of the field. 
The field itself is hardly worthy of that 
name. It is simply a gorge between very 
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wide, and eyen this is broken np by a river- 
bed twenty feet deep, and at the spring 
season almost utterly dry. On the eastern 
edge of this pass is a moraine, fifty feet 
high, and projecting a third of the way 
across the pass. Here the Americans lo- 
cated their cannon, and drove back the 
Mexican forces, who had ranged themselves 
across the head of the pass to dispute the 
passage of onr troops. It was the best 
place to make that stand between Saltillo 
and San Lvis Potosi. They were scattered 
by our guns and the rush of our men, and 
the &U of the country was settled from that 
battle. There was not the least need of 
the sending out of Scott, and the march up 
the sierras of Orizaba, and the fighting 
round the capital Taylor could have 
marched unobstructed to within sight of 
the capital after the battle of Buena Vista, 
had he been properly reinforced. But po- 
litical cabals ordered another and a bloodier 
course. 

Saltillo lies at the head of a rich, long 
▼alley, which is girt by a superb amphi- 
theatre of hills. It is lower than the high- 
lands of Buena Vista, and is so snugly pack- 
ed against the upper edge of the valley and 
under the hill that you do not see it before 
you look down upon it tram the top of the 
ashy bluff that backs the town. It has no 
attraction but its alameda, which is the 
prettiest I saw any where. This was sur- 
rounded with a hedge of roses. A river ran 
on one side. Trees fall of leaf and flower 
shaded its drives. But the town itself 
seemed tired out. Its one -story white- 
washed houses were without life. Despite 
the pleasure of meeting two Americans there, 
it was not disagreeable to mount the coach 
and run through the open country down hill 
to Monterey. It is about twelve hours from 
Saltillo to Monterey, probably twice that 
from Monterey to Saltillo. In that twelve 
hours yon descend over three thousand feet. 
The mountains close 
you in soon after you 
cross the plain, an 
hour or two ont of - ,, 

the town. They 
grow higher and 
closer every mile, 
until they are hard- 
ly a mile apart, and 
not less than half a 
mile in height. The 
most lovely flowers 
frt>m various species 
of cactus line the 
rocky road-side; and 
even at risk of the 
coach starting on a 
run, I open its door 
and step out as it 
is walking up the 



and purples. 

The hills grow taller as we get nearer their 
bases, but the valley becomes broad and lev- 
el enough to be arable, though still very nar- 
row and uneven. A curious hole in that 
high brown mountain waU, a thousand feet 
above yon, looks no bigger than a hat, but is 
bigger than a load of hay. It is a natural 
hole through the thin-edged sierra. Just be- 
fore you a turn in the road discloses Saddle 
Mountain, so named for its resemblance to a 
Mexican saddle. Underneath it is snugly 
and hotly packed the city of Monterey. 

This is a far more romantic town than 
Saltillo or San Luis Potosi. It is more so 
in some respects than any other city, for its 
mountains are very tall and grand, and its 
tropical surroundings very rich. Yet it has 
no buildings of the least attraction. Its 
churohes are poor, and its buildings paltry. 
At the western entrance a knob rises rough 
and rocky from the evergreen gardens. On 
it is an abandoned palace of the bishop. 
Around that ruin raged one of onr fiercest 
battles, and with its fall Lower Mexico be- 
came ours. Hero Lieutenant Grant won his 
first brovet, but declined to receive it because 
a like honor was conferred on a fellow-soldier 
who he did not believe deserved it. If he 
was courageous, then Grant was suro that 
he was not. A second brovet beforo Mexico 
showed that he was growing away from his 
unworthy rival. In the centro of the town is 
a romarkable fountain, pouring forth a vol- 
ume of delicious water. The Eye of the 
Town, it is called, whereof, it is said, if one 
drink he never can leave the city. It is cer- 
tainly a sylvan spot, capable of being made 
a graceful centro of the town, instead of be- 
ing left, as now, to the water-carriers and 
washer-women. 

The alameda is less lovely than that of Sal- 
tillo, but being the last, has moro regard than 
it deserves. It is not disagroeable, and is 
a Ut better park than most of the cities of 
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America possess. The Mexican plaza and 
alameda, as centres of business and pleasure, 
surpass our squares and parks, except when 
the latter are gotten up by big cities in big 
style. This pretty bit of shaded walks and 
drives — where can you equal it in our mi- 
nor cities t 

Not less delicious are the gardens that lie 
about the town, with their rich tropical foli- 
age, palms, pomeg^nates, and densest verd- 
ure — life pressed to its overwhelming ftill- 
ness. 

The last ride is the worst, as to horses 
and mules, in roads and in ranches. For 
three days and two nights we wade through 
the deep loose black soil, half the bed of the 
sea and half the bed of the river. Chaparral 
covers much of the country with its impene- 
trable thickets. It is evidently a terrible 
abattis for an army to overcome, but ours 
waded through it. Sans culottes were they 
on emerging firom the thorny thickets. 

The mountains leave us, and after two 
days' disagreeable staging we strike the Rio 
Grande at Camargo. This ditch, as our cov- 
etous kinsmen of Texas call it, is not wide 
enough to keep the Mexican cattle-stealers 
off our territory, or our troops off theirs. 
It has one excellence. It shows we are near 
our own flag and land. A beefsteak and a 
double bed are across that ** ditch," luxuries 
never seen on this side that Styx. So we 
pull cheerfully down its southern side, slow- 
ly, slowly, slowly, almost all that night and 
iidl the next day, and till four the following 
morning, when the low plains of Matamoras 
bewilder us with many a mock mountain, 
moat, and forest, all that night long, till 
after much turmoil the coach-office is reach- 
ed, where I meet my first and last swindler 
in silver. Perhaps he had lived so near the 
border that he had caught the habits of the 
Yankees. At any rate he sought ta palm off I 



smooth and chipped 
silver for the rem- 
nant of the bill of 
credit. Pistareens 
hardly worth a Yan- 
kee shilling, and 
quartets without 
sign of mint, and 
other such corrupt- 
ed coin, he sought 
to " shove" as of the 
value of fresh quar- 
ters. The dollars 
were less smooth, 
but still much de- 
teriorated. So mak- 
ing a virtue of hie 
vice, in a hnrry 
to catch a coach 
for Corpus Christi, 
the coin is angrily 
snatched, the river 
is crossed, and 
Brownsville welcomes us home. The twelve 
hundred miles are safely passed, and Mexico 
and Matamoras are tied permanently to- 
gether. The city is after the usual aort, 
low-roofed, white-walled, dark, dirty, and 
cool. It gives traces of its American con- 
nections in its trade and in broader avenues. 
The river is of fair width. The American 
side is the more bustling, and, like all new 
towns, is sure something is going to make it 
rich and great to-morrow. 



BEN SADPS QUEST. 

(ArrcB eiTTSBMAinf). 

Bnr Sadi wandered many a wearj year, 
From yoath to age, in search of Happlneea. 
In the king's bonae dwelt Pride and Show and Fear, 
And in the poor man'e hovel gannt DiBtreaa^ 
And, taming from the hovel and the throne, 
Where should he wander? In what distant sone 
The secret Goddess find r The bitter pain 
Of disappointment soared Ben 8adi*s mind* 
Filled him with sallen temper and disdain, 
And unbelief in what he coald not iind. 

It chanced, one day, he wandered throngh a wood. 
Dark and forbidding, like his own ill mood. 
When suddenly, between the tangled bougha, 
He saw a hoary temple, ages old. 
Where earth's first children went to pay their vowa^ 
Thick ivy clung in many a eombre fold 
Around its columns, and its silent door. 
Through which the winds had passed for centuries^ 
Ben Sadi trod its damp, unechoing floor. 
And, fearing wiaard-work, waa ill at esse; 
But, looking round, a little door he spied. 
Standing half open, at the farther ride, 
And just above the door these words were writ : 

Here faU no teare^ here all are bte&t; 

Bnter to Happinete, and retL 
With joy he wept, though scarce believing it 
" O blessed hour,** he cried, " that ends my pain ! 
Ye weary, wandering years, not spent in vain !** 
He pushed the door; it opened with all esse, 
And peering in, and seeing by degrees, 
He saw — 

The temple still Its secret keeps. 
And there, in perfect peace, Ben Sadi deeps. 

aa. c. 
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I. SPURS OP THE QREEX MOUNTAINS. 

rIE few who have toiled ap the steep ac- 
divity and have stood apon the plateaa- 
crowned sammit of 'Hhe MoQDtaiD^' which 
overlooks Montreal from the west have felt 
that the view, however eDjoyable, is ansat- 
iafactory becaose it is incomplete. There is 
no prospect beyond the Moan tain toward 
the interior, and in other directions the hori- 
son ia visible only as infrequent openings in 
the underbmsh give access to the edge of 
the cliff. Bat soon the terraces of the new 
Moantain Park will famish an easy drive to 
the summit, and will give additional enjoy- 
ment as the entire horizon is gradually un- 
folded to the eye. At present we can look 
down hundreds of feet upon the city itself, 
stretching for miles to the north and south, 
and extending eastward from the Mountain 
to where the broad and beautiful St. Lawrence 
is spanned by the wonderful Victoria Bridge. 
There it lies in a sort of quiet dignity and 
repose, at the head of oce^ navigation and 
at the foot of a long system of canals, just 
where the bulk of all water-carried merchan- 
dise must be broken, and old Ocean hands 
over his burdens to the inland fresh- water 
seas. The successive terraces toward the 
river give prominence in the foreground to 
Uie light gray limestone of the modern city, 
while by this foreshortening the existence 



of older buildings near the water's edge is 
revealed only by flashes of light from their 
bright tin roofs. As we contrast the two 
cities of one name, yet of different centuries 
and nationalities, we call up visions of those 
early days — of Champlain, Frontenac, Beau- 
hamois, and Du Quesne. Our eyes wander 
over the same prospect that they often en- 
joyed, the same in outline, but how different 
in detail ! In the haze of a beautifril Sep- 
tember morning we look past the sparkling 
rapids of Lachine up to the placid waters 
of Lake St. Louis ; then, in the other direc- 
tion, we follow the stream until its identity 
and our vision are both lost in the broad ex- 
panse of Lake St. Peter. On the eastern 
horizon appear the Notre Dame Mountains — 
a chain which commences at the Gasp^ pen- 
insula (mouth of the St. Louis) with eleva- 
tions of 4000 feet, and, with diminishing al- 
titude, extends westward to a point whence 
a spur branches southward to the White 
Mountains. The main range, with a south- 
em deflection, after passing Lake Memphre- 
magog on the western shore, broadens as it 
rises to the dignity of the Green Mountains, 
and so forms a part of the great Alleghany 
system. Our view, however, extends only 
to the higher peaks of the Green Mountains, 
which form the water-shed between the At- 
lantic and St. Lawrence slopes, Mount Mans- 
field being the limit. Now as the northern 
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part of Vermont and the intervening coun- 
try is all drained toward ub, yoa can see at 
once how magnificent mnst be oar view in 
that direction. The plain, which for five 
hondred miles has for its border the soathem 
bank of the St. Lawrence, has at this point 
a breadth of forty miles to the southeast. 
This prairie-like surface is unbroken, save 
where the masses of Shefford Mountain, 
Rongemont, Boucherville, Chambly, Yamas- 
ka, and Beloeil have been thrown up by the 
convulsions of nature. Geologists affirm 
that all these isolated greenstone peaks 
(Montreal Mountain included) are thus 
prominent because in resisting the ele- 
ments they have been more successful than 
the softer strata by which they were for- 
merly surrounded. Whatever their history, 
there they stand, with a general east and 
west direction, just as the bows of huge 
ships all point to the interior of the harbor 
when the ebbing tide leaves them stranded 
upon the beach. 

We are looking up and across the valleys 
of the Yamaska and Richelieu, whose courses 
through the plain are singularly parallel, and 
only twelve miles apart. Beyond the Ya- 
maska water-shed we see the valleys of the 
Pike and Missisqudi, which drain both sides 
of the boundary line, and empty into Lake 
Champlain. Here are the spurs of the Green 
Mountains which form the southern bound- 
ary of the tract we are to describe. That 
tTact is limited on the east by the lofty peaks 



upon the western shore of Lake Memphrs- 
magog, which hide that basin and the vaUey 
of the St. Francis firom our view. The nea^ 
est of the isolated peaks above mentioned 
is Beloeil, rising 1200 feet abruptly from the 
eastern shore of the river Richelieu (outlet 
of Lake Champlain), which connects the 
St. Lawrence with the Hudson. On the road- 
way to the summit of this mountain Uiere 
were formerly fourteen wooden crosses, each 
bearing an inscription concerning our Sa?- 
iour's journey to the place of crucifixion. 
These the elements have destroyed; bat 
years ago, during a visit from the Bishop of 
Nancy, a small chapel was erected and riv- 
eted to the solid rock. Although the lofty 
cross upon its top was long since blown 
down, the tin roof still reflects the son from 
a distance of twenty-one miles. 

After crossing the Victoria Bridge we fre- 
quently read firam the car window the sign, 
" Traverse de chemin d^ferj^ and we realize that 
we are in the " French country." We beo(MDe 
interested in the oddly built houses, and in 
the long lines offences, only a few rods apart, 
yet parallel and stretching far out of sight. 
We had noticed the same curious features 
as we passed down^the rapids to Montreal 
Daring the occupation of this country by 
the French those who had been of service 
in war were rewarded by the French gov- 
ernment with grants of land bordering on 
the St. Lawrence or its larger tributaries. 
These grants were termed «et^torie>, and 
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within their limits all property, real or per- 
sonal, was affected by the Coutume de Paria 
of 1666. The teignewn (or grantees) held in 
feudal tenure, and to them were owing mon- 
ey and senrice from the eenaitairM, In 1855 
the law of tenure was done away with, and 
OTen realty ceased to be affected by the act 
above noticed. The original aeigniariea con- 
tained from one hundrod to five hundred 
square miles; the fitintage (upon some 
stream) was narrow, but the depth was 
great, the proportion being as one to ten. 
On the death of the &ther the land was di- 
vided longitudinally, the eldest son taking 
the largest share and the younger sons tak- 
^T^gA0' When roads were opened in the 
interior, latitudinal divisions were also made. 
But successive generations thus dividing the 
paternal acres, and settling down at home, 
have so reduced the size of the farms that 
the land is " all longitude,'' the frontage oft- 
en being thirty-three and a half feet and the 
depth two thousand feet, or as one to sixty. 
This causes the rows of old houses to have 
the appearance of a village street. 

But what can we say of the farms t The 
poor soil is exhausted, and the whole French 
Country is overstocked with wretched and 
shiftless kahitant9. Thousands of them trav- 
el many miles to help the Vermont farmers. 
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or to work in the brick-yards of New En- 
gland. The summer over, they return with 
almost the only money they ever see, and 
which is too often all exhausted before they 
reach home. Their cabius are of squared 
logs, the chinks filled with mortar ; the ga- 
bles are of sawed boards, and the roofs are 
of tin or wood. The open summer kitchen 
is exposed to every storm. Close by the ad- 
Joining corn-crib, and making a ladder for 
the rats, stands the ponderous cart, with 
wooden axles and double springs of the same 
materiaL Within call is the small-bodied 
but large-limbed *^ French horse," originally 
from Normandy, and as his master drives htm 
he will first deal a blow, and then you will 
hear, '^Avauntt Aht pauvre cheval! voue 
avez un bon mal tre V* The shaggy brown and 
white dog, unlike any other of his species, also 
appears. It is well that these animals can 
subsist on little, and that little of the coars- 
est kind; for their masters have nothing 
more or better to give them. Besides onions 
and potatoes, pease form the chief diet ; aud 
so common is this staple that ''pea -soup'' 
is used derisively as an adjective or noun. 
Poultry and salt pork are the more substan- 
tial dishes, and the only meats on their bill 
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of faro. Yet they have one luxury — the 
boudinf or '' blood-pudding," as the English 
call it. A fine pig is selected, the throat cut, 
and the blood allowed to drip into a pan ; 
an old woman adds flour and other things, 
as experience suggests, and stirs the whole 
until it becomes cold. This delightful com- 
pound is then baked, and those who have 
eaten of it say that it is excellent. 

Tobacco is not a luxury but a necessity 
with these people. After raising and cur- 
ing it they twist it into rolls like a Bologna 
sausage, and smoke the strong and filthy 
stuff in short clay pipes. 

In person the kahUants are small, and hnve 
the regular features of the French. If any 
beards are worn, they very thinly cover the 
face. Upon their heads are hats with nar- 
row brims or caps without visors. Their 
clothing is of coarse woolen stuff, called 
''I^Yench gray." In cold weather several 
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pairs of stookiiigs cover their feet, which 
are then thnut into mocoasinSy or immense 
boots without heels, secored by a strap oyer 
the instep. For merely wet weather, or for 
standing on the ice, wooden shoes {$abota) 
are used. In personal habits cleanliness 
seems to be unknown. Small-pox prevails 
to an alarming extent. The language they 
speak does not arise to the dignity of a paUns, 
Even when French is spoken entirely, it has 
the English construction and idioms. They 
are poor, but seem to be happy, especially 
in the eujoyment of their numerous holi- 
days,* the number of which they ever strive 
to increase. On saints' days processions are 
formed, and all lookers-on are expected to 
uncover the head and kneel as they pass 
with banners and images. A young man 
known to us was tarred and featjiered be- 
cause he was so unfortunate as to be caught 
by a procession while bathing. His hiding 
under the bridge did not save him from the 
consequences of a fancied insult. 

As we watched the swarthy youths slip- 
ping their beads at the mass, and then leav- 
ing for scenes of carousal, we could not whol- 
ly blame those who never knew any thing 
better. It may be that superstition makes 
strangely wild and sweet the tones of their 
weird incantations as they drive the evil 
spirits away on returning home at night-fall. 
Perhaps their childish fancy can not go be- 
yond their peculiar game of checkers — 144 
squares, and thirty men on a side. 

Meanwhile our train has passed through 
the French Country, and stops at St. Armand 
station. We are within a mile of the bound- 
ary line, upon ground made historic by the 
contests of the last century, the war of 1612, 
the rebellion, and the St. Alban's raid of 1864. 

Just within the borders of Vermont is 
Highgate, the birth-place of John G. Saxe. 
There stands the old mill where once was 
" Little Jerry, the miller," but the " wasting 
wood and crumbling stone" have been wast- 
ing and crumbling ever since, the flume, of 
hollowed logs, is past all usefulness, and the 
** dripping and clattering wheel" is forever 
stilL 

A few miles to the east is Eccles Hill, 
where in 1870 the Fenians made a second 
and last attempt to invade Canada. From 
the upper window of the last house in Ver- 
mont their gallant leader, General O'Neil, 
thus called upon his command to march for- 
ward : " There before you is the way to Ire- 
land's glory. Ton do not need me to lead 
you on. Go over, and-—" Assisted by the 
owner of the house, exit O'Neil, singing, 

"Perhaps It was well to dissemble your love, 
Bnt— why did yon kick me down stairs r" 

* The legal holidays in the Province of Qaebec are 
New-Tear^ Epiphany, Ash -Wednesday, Annuncia- 
tion, Good-Friday, Easter-Monday, Ascension, the 
Qaeen*s birthday. Corpus Christ!, 8S. Peter and Panl, 
Dominion-day, All-Saints, Conception, and Christmas. 



The United States marshal then took him is 
charge, and the few raiders who crossed the 
line were soon driven back by a well-drilled 
militia, whose exploits have ever since served 
to enliven the annual muster upon *' Domin- 
ion-day." 

Two miles north of the line is Pigeon 
Hill, and a little to the east, nestled among 
the hills, is Frelighsbnrg. Both of these 
places were held by the Fenians during 
their first invasion in 1866. Their reign of 
terror lasted only three days, and in their 
flight many relics were left in the hands of 
the enemy. 

We find ourselves now actually among 
the spurs of the Green Mountains. With 
the plains we have left also the hdbitamU; 
we have risen above them physically and so- 
cially. The towns among these hills of the 
'^Southeastern Counties" are for the most 
part English. In fact, within this Province 
most of that nationality are found to the 
south of an imaginary line drawn from His- 
sisquoi Bay toward Quebec. The reason is 
evident. When the boundary line was de- 
termined only one-third of the original par- 
ish of St. Armand remained in Canada. 
Most of the inhabitants of this tract moved 
over the line rather than live in the Unit- 
ed States. They found there the United 
Empire Loyalists, who, for similar reasons, 
had crossed the border after the Revolution. 
For the relief of these actual settlers ** war- 
rants of survey" were issued by the crown, 
and most of the towns were settled by the 
year 1815. In those early days the only 
transport-ation was by water, after the man- 
ner of the v<>yageur$ and oourriers det hoU of 
the St. Lawrence. The only roads were 
those over the snow in winter, and even 
these did not keep the energetic Lorenso 
Dow from sharing hardships with the rest 
In the Legislature the French were not dis- 
posed to allow any representation from this 
rapidly growing section. Finally, in 1829, 
they yielded so much as to give eight mem- 
bers to the eastern townships, wUch were 
thenceforth collected into the '^ Southeast- 
ern Counties," so named to distinguish them 
from the western counties of Upper Canada. 
Subdivisions of the French Country still re- 
tain the names " seigniory," ** parish," etc 

Frelighsbnrg is the laigest town within 
two or three miles of the border. Roads 
passing through it lead in six different di- 
rections ; yet it is impossible to avoid a cer- 
tain comer where stands a stone hotel. Here 
is the office of the genial consular agent of 
the United States. Within the office fisher- 
men's articles abound, while from the walla 
depend relics of the hunt and snow-shoe 
tramp. Through the deeply caaed windows 
we look out upon either of the two roads 
leading to the States. The writer recalls 
his first visit to this place, only a iGaw days 
after the death of a former ooosular agent 
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All the Tillage was after the office. So one 
half were glad to see him, supposing him to 
have the power of appointing a successor, 
while the other half suspected that he was 
a candidate for the vacant place. At that 
time the present consul had not received his 
appointment, and was more at liberty to 
join in recreations with the writer. We 
fished with ill success in various ponds, and 
laid the blame to the boats we used. We 
therefore built one, despite the Jeers of the 
villagers, who sneered at our incompetency, 
and yet were glad enough to go with us 
when The Ripple had proved a success^ This 
boat was trundled about from one pond to 
another upon a cart fastened to the rear axle 
€i our buggy, and in this manner we occa- 
sionally had something to show after a day's 
fishing. Most of the time, however, we had 
only ''fisherman's luck'' — our hooks would 
not tempt — and then we called it boating. 

Our trout -fishing, although not so fre- 
quent, was more satisfactory. Shielded by 
our wagon umbrella (for the rough roads 
will not allow buggy-tops), we drove to the 
foot of " The Pinnacle." One brook in par- 
ticular was well stocked with trout ; but at 
night we never knew whether or no we 
should pay duty on the fish, as the brook 
runs alternately on either side of the bound- 
ary line. This line is marked once in a mile 
and at every road crossing by a small iron 
monument, and through the woods there is 
a clearing a rod wide. This parallel of 45^ 
is marked through the fields by a substan- 
tial fence, upon which we would often pause 
while climbing, sing patriotic songs, and try 



to find the exact half-way mark fix)m the 
equator to the pole. Our workshop was an 
old mill (now re-opened), where we heard 
of a certain miller from this part who had 
been elected to the Provincial Legislature. 
Seeking to better the condition of his craft, 
he declared that the miller's toll (one-tenth) 
was so small that no one could manage to 
live upon it. He therefore proposed a law — 
which remains to this day — making the toll 
one-twelfth I 

The trade of all this section has decreased 
amazingly since duties have been reduced in 
the United States, and the merchants sigh 
for the good old days of ** the war," and the 
familiar presence of the bounty-Jumpers. 

The old houses have an air of dignity and 
comfort which breathes of better days. But 
now there is no ambition, qo desire for im- 
provement, no taste for reading. Few books 
are visible ; the daily news concerning their 
own country interests them little, and of 
the great world outside they know nothing. 
Drunken brawls and bar-room loafing fill 
the streets with neglected children ; and so 
one generation of illiterate, unkempt idlers 
succeeds another. 

Old Trinity Church is the most interest- 
ing building in Frelighsburg. It was erect- 
ed in 1809, and, next to tibe cathedral at 
Quebec, is the oldest Church of England ed- 
ifice in the Province. Notices of sale are 
still posted upon the doors of this parish 
church — out of the way of all publicity dur- 
ing the week. Even upon the Sabbath very 
few climb the hill to hear the eloquent rec- 
tor or to assist in the usual village gossip. 
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To a stranger the interior is fnll of interest. 
The high square pews, placed at every angle 
to the pulpit ; the long lines of stove-pipe, 
relieved by occasional tin pails to catch the 
pyroligneons acid ; the hnge stoves, one at 
the rear, the other in a widening of the broad 
aisle ; the wood-pile, occupying three pews 
not in use ; and the "old windows of seven 
by nine glass — ^these, together with the mod- 
em organ and chandeUer^ all show that a 
New England meeting-house can be adapted 
to the needs of the Church of England. The 
doors have been removed from pews which 
are considered free; otherwise the room is 
unchanged since the venerable Bishop Stew- 
art became the first rector of this parish. 
We have often x>eered over the back of. the 
pew in front of us, and looked up and around 
at the interior; nor could we ever decide 
what name to call it, for the architecture is 
of a kind all its own. And while we were 
musing the ringing of the small, sweet-toned 
bell would shake us back again to conscious^ 
ness. 

Southward fit>m Dunham and Frelighs- 
burg, close upon the line, is the highest 
I>eak among these hills. *'The Pinnacle'' 
lies where three water-sheds meet — the Pike 
to the west, the Missisquoi to the east^ and 
the Yamaska to the north. From the sum- 
mit, as a central point, we can best obtain a 
general view of the country we have already 
passed through, and of the small portion yet 
unexplored by us. The Green Mountain 
spurs are at our feet on all sides, and the 
Green Mountains themselves rise higher and 
higher toward the 
south, until they form 
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alL • The White Mountains show us the 
summits of Washington and Lafayette. To 
the east are the lofty peaks which line tbe 
Memphremagog basin, and hide that lake 
from our view, while over their heads tbe 
confines of the St. Francis Valley bound the 
horizon. We look up the long Missisquoi 
Valley where we are yet to go, then down, 
in an directions, into the numerous ponds 
which receive the purest spring water in tbe 
land; and we soon realize that all these 
towns have immense water-power for tbe 
manufacture of lumber, woolen goods, and 
paper. Just at the foot of the hilU, and bor- 
dering on the French seigniories, lies Stao- 
bridge ; beyond is West Famham, with sixty 
feet fall of water within its limits. Still far- 
ther on are the extensive peat beds and low 
miasmatic country which make St. Johns so 
unhealthy a place for residence. Montiesl 
Mountain is plainly visible, and if the day is 
clear the city itself can be seen at a distance 
of fifty miles. Those isolated mountains of 
the F^nch Country appear even more ma- 
jestic than when we firsfsaw them ; for now 
instead of other mountains they have the 
plain itself for a background. In husty oor 
range of vision is much more extended, for 
we are a thonsand feet higher than Montreal 
Mountain. On descending we pass by Dnn- 
ham Pond, and at length reach the village 
of that name. Here and at other points yon 
will notice the cheese factories. Their prod- 
ucts are largely exported, and, with Upper 
Canada bacon, form the ballast of out-going 
steamers ; on the return voyage their place 
is supplied with coal for blacksmiths' use in 
this region. To the eastward of Dunham is 
Sweetsburg ; here we cross the Southeastern 
Counties Railway as it winds among the hills 
toward Newport, Vermont. 

We pass through Knowlton, and in the 
hills beyond we see mines of iron, copper, 
slate, soap-stone, chromium, and antimony. 
None of them is worked on a laige aoale, aiid 
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nuuiy of them have 
been abandoned. 
Some miles north- 
ward are the mo6t 
profitable copper 
mines in the Prov- 
inoe. These " Hun- 
tington Mloes" are 
worked on a very 
large scale, and 
their product is 
shipped to Boston. 
From Knowlton to 
South Bolton ex- 
tends a wilderness. 
Small bears have 
been seen, foxes are 
often killed, and the 
trout brooks yield 
ap their treasures. 
Without any notice 
storms come upon 
as OTer the hills, 
which never allow 
the horizon to drop 
below 45''. This 
wild road is almost 
the only one over 
which smuggling is 
successfully carried 
on, the rest of the 
border being more 
closely watched. 
Imagine a hotel lo- 
cated here, a large 
New England house, 
with two-story ve- 
randas extending 
across the front and 
ends! In true Cana- 
dian style, stoves in the partitions heat two 
rooms at once ; the long pipes heat the rooms 
above, and extend through floors and ceil- 
ings regardless of length or displacement 
of furniture. This is the fashionable water- 
ing-place known as ** Sol Green's." ** The 
Springs'* are two miles off in the Missisquoi 
Valley, and near the pass which breaks 
through the Bolton Mountains, and gives 
access to Lake Memphremagog. 
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The range of Notre Dame Mountains, 
which commences at the month of the St. 
Lawrence, follows the southern bank of that 
river at a distance of from twenty to fifty 
miles, and after forming the western bound- 
ary between the State of Maine and the 
Province of Quebec, loses itself among the 
" White HiUs" of New Hampshire. A con- 
siderable part of the original range, however, 
makes a detour to the west and south before 
entering the States, and forms a part of the 
great Alleghany range, the Green Mountains 
being the connecting link. Still farther tc 
the east there lies a tract of country bound- 
ed east and west by the separate ranges above 
noted, and extending north to where they 
meet, thus forming a triangle, each side of 
which is fifty miles in length. The lofty 
ridge upon the western shore of Lake Mem- 
phremagog is the boundary in that direction, 
and separates the two parts of the '* South- 
eastern Counties.'' The basin of the lake 
and the valleys of the Massawippi and St. 
Francis are now under consideration. The 
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confluence of these rivers is at Lenoxville, 
where they bound the yalnable property of 
the '< Bishop's College." Coming from ex- 
actly opposite direc- 
tions, they form at 
a right angle (like 
the letter T) the en- 
larged St. Francis, 
which flows to the 
northwest until it 
reaches the St. Law- 
rence. 

The Grand Trunk 
Railway crosses the 
broad plains from 
both Montreal and 
Quebec. The junc- 
tion is at Richmond, 
whence the road as- 
cends the valley of 
the St. Francis and 
a tributary nntU the 
line is reached, and 



then proceeds through the Connecticut and 
Androscoggin valleys to Portland. 

In the early part of this century a short- 
er road than had before existed was opened 
toward Boston from Quebec. It was call- 
ed " Craig's Road," and was opened by the 
military authorities along the Upper 8t 
Francis Valley, thence across and down the 
thickly wooded banks of the Cbaudiere, 
past its picturesque islands and spaikling 
rapids, to its mouth near Quebec. The 
source of this river is Lake Megantic, close 
upon the borders of Maine, where the 8t. 
Francis Indians still inhabit the wilderness. 
The various smaller tributaries of these 
larger streams generaUy rise in some high- 
land lake, and furnish abundant water-pow- 
er before they reach the plain. The Mss- 
sawippi River also rises in a lake of that 
name, which, although only nine miles in 
length, yields a greater variety of fish than 
any other lake in this region. But the finest 
stream for fly-fishing is the Magog River, 
which in its brief course of seventeen miles 
falls hundreds of feet, and empties into the 
St. Francis at Sherbrooke, thus giving un- 
limited water-power to that '' metropolis of 
the eastern townships," which has a popu- 
lation of 4500. By special act this stream 
is closed to fishermen from June 25 to Octo- 
ber 15, but romantic scenery and frequent 
rapids frirhish admirable studies for the ss- 
thetic tourist. The tramp becomes doubly 
interesting by the addition of a fiahing-rod, 
for, in a region abounding in surprises and 
deep trout holes, this stream excels all oth- 
ers. A widening of the river at the middle 
part of its course is dignified with the name 
of Little Magog Lake, and here trout of five 
pounds are frequently taken. 

As the Magog River is the finest in all 
this part, so its source, being corresponding- 
ly beautiful, is called the ** Geneva of Cana- 
da." The Indians called it Mem^low-houfMe 
(" Beautiful Water"), but we know it as Lake 
Memphremagog. The scenery of this lake 
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bid often been described to us as only ex- 
celled by that of Lake George. 

Onr crnifle extended into every coto, and 
made the shores as familiar to as as to the 
natives. An enlarged dnok boat of our own 
manafacture was onr constant companion. 
The Bifple had been used on varioos ponds 
in the interior west of the lake before she 
was tmndled on a cart to Knowlton Landing, 
sod planged into the bright waters of Sar- 
geant's Bay. The sides of this boat were of 
thin ash ; the bottom was flat, and the ends 
and sides were so protected by a deck that a 
Mnall sail conld be used. A yermilion edge, 
dividing the gray exterior from the white 
interior, brightened the effect of the whole. 
Passengers (never more than four) were so 
disposed npon movable benches as to best 
trim the boat, while, thanks to good work- 
manship and plenty of white-lead, no leak 
was possible. 

In this manner we combined both pleas- 
on and instruction, being content with two 
m^als a day, and welcoming exposure to all 
kinds of weather. 



We had Just dined on trout, at Tuck's Ho- 
tel, Knowlton Landing. Tuck is a very use- 
ful member of society. He is hotel-keeper, 
store-keeper, postmaster, and her Majesty's 
customs preventive officer all in one, and 
his little comer room at the brick hotel is 
a curiosity shop. Over the small cupboard 
door* which secures the three bottles com- 
prising the bar is a card with this illus- 
trated rebus, '^ I am as dry as a fish." The 
stranger who reads this aloud is at once 
asked by those present, ^* Then why don't 
you treat f ' At the other end of the shelv- 
ing a space corresponding to the bar is used 
for the post-office. There are six pigeon- 
holes, only two of which are in use. The 
mail from the interior is brought by << Old 
Coons" in his buggy, and a boy crosses the 
lake with the mail from the east The boy 
stops to fish, and '^ Old Coons" stops to talk ; 
they intend an exchange, and sometimes 
they effect it, but this daily service is not 
reliable. VfhAt are three or four letters 
daily to the pleasnre or profit of the mail 
carriers t 
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Let the reader now carefhlly look at the 
map on page 342. At the left is a fine view 
up Sargeant's Bay, where the trolling line 
will furnish many a fine string of pickerel. 
In fact, it is worth while to let the spoon play 
almost any where in these waters. Directly 
in front of ns is the promontory known as 
Gibraltar. Heavy underbrush covers the 
steep sides, and the summit is guarded by a 
blackberry thicket six feet high. A scram- 
ble through all this is well repaid by a com- 
prehensive view of the lake. From this 
point we cross diagonally toward George- 
ville. The professional fishermen on our 
way thither declare that they have "poor 
luck.'' Did ever fishermen give any other 
reply t Let ns try our hand. We can not 
use the ordinary hooks and lines ; we must 
take the heavy hook made only by the 
blacksmiths hereabouts, and let down 100 
feet or more of line. We must also keep an- 
gling with the bait, and even then old fish- 
ermen find it an advantage fX timea to 
change the same, so dainty a fish is the mns- 
kallonge. But his fine fiavor when served 



is ample oompenss- 
tion for the difl- 
culty of captur- 
ing him. The In- 
dians had left these 
shores long before 
the whites came. 
The earlier settlen 
would have starred 
had it not been fcir 
the plentiful supplj 
of these " Innge,'' 
which could then be 
caught all along the 
shore. Now they are 
seldom caught away 
from the deep holtt 
in this central part 
of the lake. Their 
average weight is 
perhaps foar pounds, 
but sometimes one 
of ten times that 
weight is taken. 

We will now 
cross to the hamlet 
of Georgeville, and 
thence drive to 
the << Model Fano- 
house," situated (in- 
definitely) upon the 
eastern shore. The 
Model Farm-honflc 
I afibrds delicious cof- 
I fee, real cream, beso- 
I tiful bread, fiof* 
meats, and fresb 
vegetables. "Tbix 
is very exceptiooal," 
you will say. Of 
course it is, and »> 
the exact location shall not be revealed, 
else, by engaging the place first, you might 
deprive us of another summer's enjoyment. 
By all means let ns again have the benefit 
of the grand view from our windowa Al- 
most directly opposite the outline of the 
lofty Elephantis gives rise to Its name. 
Our boat is kept in the cove Just at hand. 
Beyond, to the left, a long tongue of land 
projects, generally known as Allan's Point 
The hundred acres of its surface have been 
finely improved, and the whole forms ^Bel- 
mere," the summer residence of 8ir Hugh 
Allan, of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Just over the Point is Molson's Island ; and 
overshadowing all, yet in the distance, it* 
the Owl's Head. This mountain rises ab- 
ruptly 2500 feet, and is the grandest of all 
the objects of interest which line these 
shores. 

So precipitous are the sides of this moont- 
ain that it seems as if one could step directly 
into the lake, or at any rate hurl a stone, and 
thereby disturb the placid surface which lie* 
700 feet above the sea. From the village 
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of Magog to Newport, 
in Vermont (thirty 
milee), almost every 
sqoare rod of the lake 
is in light. Large isl- 
anda are merely rafts, 
steamers are toy- 
boats, occupants of 
fishing boats are 
Bcaroely perceptible 
without a glass. 
Loncheon over, we 
sit down among the 
buge boulders on this 
beight, and study the 
symbols of Masonry 
wbich are painted 
upon their smoother 
sides ; for here is held 

an annual oommuni- "modsl rABM-oocBK." 

cation by the Golden 



Role Lodge of Stanstead on the Queen's 
birthday, May 34; guards are so placed 
that intrusion is impossible. We hear the 
happy Toioee of another party of adven- 
tarers. They are from Montreal, and come 



laden with pocket barometers and the like, 

thus throwing our rustic party entirely in 

the shade. 

The path down the mountain ends at the 

Mountain House, a summer resort. Here is 
also a landing for 
the steamer, and a 
little to the north is 
Blue Point, a spur 
of the mountain. 
Between these two 
points lies a coye 
with a beach of sand 
and shingle. Here 
are boats for cross- 
ing the lake to the 
islands upon which 
are Skinner's Caye 
and Balance Rock. 
From within the 
cave we have a fine 
view of Elephant 
Mountain. 

But our own boat 
is waiting at the 
cove; we have eight 
miles to row, and the 
wind has now risen, 
and is against us. A 
single pair of oars 
must do the work, 
and strong arms 
which have worn 
the green of Dart- 
month and the blue 
of Yale are equal to 
the contest. The 
goal is reached by 
seven o'clock, and 
the Model Farm- 
house supplies the 
wants of three hun- 
gry young men. 
Hereafter we must 
carefully watch the 
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time, and not be governed by the long twi- 
lights, which frequently permit the reading 
of newspapers until nine o'clock. Any delay, 
however, on such evenings will be rewarded 
by the sight of a gorgeous sunset. At that 
hour the lake has composed itself for the 
night. The purple tints of the Elephant 
and OwPs Head are mirrored upon its sur- 
face, while over beyond them all the bright- 
ness of the western sky shows where are 
held captive the struggling rays of the 
summer's sun. Nor are they all released 
until for into the night ; and when the last 
one has departed, only three hours pass be- 
fore the opposite horicou is.aglow with the 
light of a new-born 
day. We can almost 
say that this region 

is an empire upon j^ 

which the sun never J^ 

sets; for all night — " 

long are visible the 
wonders of the au- 
rora to those who 
can resist the sleep- 
inviting coolness of 
the air. 

But come with us 
to Magog, only ten 
miles to the north. 
We shall be gone 
only three days, and 
shall see no one. It 
threatens rain, but 
our wardrobe can 
not be spoiled. We 
have the favoring 
breeze which we so 
much desired. The 
Bipple is laden with 
the camera and fish- 
ermen's furnishings, 
and off we go. The 
wind increases to 
a hurricane. We 
dodge the frequent 



showers by running 
the boat ashore and 
creeping under the 
bushes. Occasionally 
a lull of the stoim 
allows us to bail out 
the craft, and asain 
to fly before the wind. 
So great is the force 
of the breeze, and so 
high are the white- 
caps, that we do not 
dare to spread the 
sail ; but the *' wind- 
bags'' take ns mlong 
at a very rapid rate, 
and Magog is at last 
reached^ Just before 
supi>er. 
The next day was 
cloudy, but in the afternoon the snn oame 
out, and the camera was pointed at Monnt 
Orford, only four miles to the west. Beau- 
tiful shadows flitted across the picture, and 
were reflected upon the sketch-book within 
the instrument. 

Our sports were numerous. Early rising 
and adroit use of the trolling-line sometimes 
were successful in placing a fine pickerel 
upon the breakfast-table. Then we rowed 
to the landing of the steamer to ogle the 
latest arrivals, to hear the news, and to see 
the fine strings of fish which were there of- 
fered for sale. Then we dined on fish served 
in every possi ble style. '' Fish diet for brain- 
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drives over the IxUls, with reading and 
muflicy occapied the evenings. One morn- 
ing, in the presence of us aU, a member of 
the party lost his balance, and splashed into 
the water. Of coarse it was mortifying to 
be npset ; but to be upset in a foot of water, 
and not to get wet all over, was even more 
trying. The next day the youngest of our 
party slipped from a plank and wet herself 
much more thoroughly. 

The following day was Sunday, and we 
all met with an accident. There was to be 
no service in the church at Magog. Had 
there been service, it would have offered no 
attractions to us. So said those who knew 
whereof they spake. We therefore deter- 
mined to attend service at the English 
church in Qeorgeville, and then dine at the 



Model Farm-house. The morning was rath- 
er cold and foggy, but the mist soon lifted, 
and revealed the beautiful day which such 
a morning always insures in this climate. 
Our load was heavy for two horses, and so 
we proceeded slowly but pleasantly, arriving 
at the church as the service was half over. 
The usual congregation (about twenty) re- 
sponded to the eloquent appeals frt)m the 
pulpit, and nobly placed about one dollar in 
pennies on the contribution plate. 

After taking our carriage and driving a 
mile we began to descend the southern slope 
of Georgeville HilL Just here is the best 
of scenic effects to be seen, and such another 
view is not to be had from any other point 
on the eastern shore. With admirable judg- 
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of his life bnug upon the wallB, And qnaint 
vases and curiously wrought bits of ]K>Eoe- 
lain gave an Oriental air to the apartment 
He amused us by producing several French 
books, very large, and some hundreds, of 
years old ; and while we looked through the 
heavy tomes and examined the rude wood- 
cuts, he kept up a running dissertation upon 
their merits. We were entertained in tme 
English style likewise, and were so well 
pleased with our reception that we repeated 
the visit, and found the captain as genial 
and cordial as before. 

So the days at Magog slipped by, and 
two weeks scarcely contained the trip orig- 
inally limited to three days. So pleasant 
have been the hours spent in Magog that all 
are loath to have the party broken up. The 
small boat is therefore placed on board the 
steamer, an^we are aJl off for Newport 
This lower end of the lake is much narrow- 
er than at any other part, the continuous 
lines of beach showing that it is also the 
most shallow. We pass Ward's Island, 
round Gibraltar Point, and are again at 
Knowlton Landing. Again we pass by the 
ancient fishermen, who choose this central 
spot because it is the deepest, and now from 
(}eorgeville wharf notice the Elephant. His 
outline is here seen to perfection, although 
we have noticed all the way up that there 
is very little change in his appearance: a 
grand old mountain, and within the clefts 
on his sides are brooks and small ponds 
abounding in trout. There are several land- 



OAPTAOr WSIGHT. 

ment a banker of Montreal has placed his 
summer residence upon this ridge, and as 
close to the water as the bluff will allow. 
His grounds extend to the cove we have be- 
fore spoken of, and terminate in a point cor- 
responding to Allan's Point upon the farther 
side. We were in sight of this cove, and 
over beyond it were Molson's Island, and 
the OwFs Head upon the opposite shore. All 
this we were ei^o3ring, when suddenly the 
forward axle broke, and before a scream 
could be uttered there was a promiscuous 
heap of humanity in the ditch. Recovering 
from the surprise, we were thankftd that no 
one had been injured. Luckily the Model 
Farm-house was in sight, and there was 
waiting for us the most sumptuous repast. 
The want of a wagon was easily supplied, 
and the return was made in a much more 
comfortable convey- 
ance than the one 
which broke down. 

Just across the end 
of the lake, almost 
under the shadow of 
the mountain, is the 
residence of Captain 
Wright. From the 
hotel windows we 
had noticed the long 
line of buildings, and 
had wished that we 
might see the owner 
of "the ranch." So 
on one of our expe- 
ditions we crossed 
over and took the 
captain by storm. 
He was pleased, and 
with great attention 
showed us through 
his garden and or- 
chard ; then he bade 
us enter the house, 
all the time giving 
us bits of his history, 
for he had been a 
captain in the East 
India service. Me- 
mentoes of that part blw poiht, xouxt o&tobih ard allam^s romr, vtou nis 
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iDgs on the western 
bank cloee under \he 
lofty ridge, but upon 
the opposite bank 
the only landing is 
at Oeorgeyille, which 
is the only village on 
either hand as we 
proceed np the lake. 
The places before 
mentioned come 
within range of our 
vision, the Model 
Farm-house includ- 
ed. At Allan's Point 
the lake bends, and 
we have a view in 
both directions. 

Soon the magnif- 
icent OwPs Head 
bangs over us, and 
we are beneath its 
dark shadow for 
nearly an hour. 
Then we pass Skin- 
ner's Cave, where 
the bold smuggler 
of that name lived 
and died. Numbers 
of small islands ap- 
pear and disappear 

as the steamer hugs the western shore. 
The largest of all contains but 100 acres, 
and is called Province Island. Through it 
runs the boundary line, which can readily 
be distinguished on the shore. The waters 
broaden, and the eastern shore becomes 
more flat. Stanstead Plain is visible at a 
distance of five miles. Bear Mountain 
comes in view on the right. Then New- 
port appears, and is soon reached, after 
passing Farrant's and Indian points. Here 
the lai^ hotel gives opportunity for more 
display than we care for, but at the same 
time affords a variety, when enjoyed as one 
of many pleasures in and about Memphre- 
mAgog. Choice music delights us through 
the evening, and we forget all care as we 
drop off to sleep with one of Strauss's dreamy 
waltzes in our ears. 

The early morning train breaks up the 
party. The Ripple is lannobed, and a favor- 
ing breeze sends us toward Georgeville. The 
view of the lake from Newport, although 
extensive, is not satisfactory, so Uttle of its 
surface being visible by reason of the many 
points which push themselves out from ei- 
ther shore. From Prospect Hill the finest 
view is had ; but as we proceed in our boat, 
and pass these points, there is opened to us 
a broader and more complete view. The 
lake is here very much wider than the av- 
erage (which is perhaps two miles), and this 
extra width is toward the eastern shore. 
Several of the larger islands are in this en- 
largement, the Twin Sisters being the most 
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attractive. The steamer passes close to the 
farther shore, and the passengers see these 
islands only in the distance. 

The pure mountain air is conducive to 
sleep, and, more than all, the locality is se- 
cure from the intrusion of any who might 
prove uncongenial. The shores of these isl- 
ands are of greenstone and slate ; the strata 
of the latter are thrown about with every 
imaginable dip, and often rest upon boulders 
of the fonner. Rugged pines spring from 
the solid rock, with no nourishment save 
that afforded through an occasional cleft, 
and the rocky nature of the shores is varied 
by small beaches overhung with the maple 
and birch. From the Twin Sisters we pro- 
ceed to Province Island, and thence to the 
Mountain House. Then crossing over to the 
other shore, we pass the summer residences 
of Judge Day and Mr. Molson. There are 
only four such places of enjoyment and rec- 
reation along the whole thirty miles which 
measure the extreme length of this lake, 
and all these four belong to residents of 
Montreal. We are satisfied that the whole 
eastern shore would be filled with like beau- 
ty if only these waters were of easier access 
from that city. A railroad from Waterloo to 
Sherbrooke will soon pass through Magog, 
and thus furnish the missing link. Tlieu 
we predict a grand and glorious future for 
Meniphremagog. 

At length these long glorious days of mid- 
summer are followed by the ever-c^ortening 
days of the early fall. Before the leaves 
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have an opportunity to wither 
touched with mild frosts, and giv< 
ery hue of the rainbow. The h( 
September sun warns them that 
not long to stay, therefore they sti 
eel in Tivid colors and exquisite 
this they succeed ; and all will a 
this season here far surpasses ey< 
usual brilliancy of a New England 
Now we must prepare to depart 



Tis twenty years. Do you rei 
When, boy and girl, we stole t" 
And went a-iishing one Septen 
The lake so clear, it was as if. 
Upborne on lovers delicious lea 
We floated in a pure mid-heav 
With clouds of lilies for a bon 
The fragrant summer seemed t< 
In blossom for dear passion^s » 
Excessive with its sweet dison] 
In yon, too, was that fond disti 
Of flush and fear and happinee 
Caresses by caress unhanded. 
Till, fingers mated on the reel, 
I thought the very trout could 
His double spoil was caught an 

Alas! that love which we reme 
Blush-ripe as all those wanton 
Should be a blossom of Septem 
Bom guiltless of the promise b< 
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BY THB AUTHOR OF •«THB DODOB CLUB," *'THB AMERICAN BARON,** BTC. 

oiate on equal terms ; he had stroug claims 
now on her confidence, and even on her g^t- 
itade ; and while he was thus the only one 
to whom she could look for companionship, 
she also bore the same relation to him. 

There was something in the look and in 
the manner of Dudleigh in these interviews 
which might have moved a colder nature 
than that of Edith. Whenever he entered 
and greeted her, his face was overspread by 
a radiant expression that spoke of Joy and 
delight. Whenever they met, his face told 
all the feelings of his heart. Tet never in 
any way, either by word or act, did he ven- 
ture upon any thing which might not have 
been witnessed by all the world. There 
was something touching in that deep joy of 
his which was inspired simply by her pres- 
ence, and in the peace and calm that came 
over him while she was near, fftsewhere it 
was different with him. Whenever she had 
seen his fekce outside— and that had been oft- 
en, for she had often seen him riding or walk- 
ing in front of the windows — she had marked 
how care-worn and sad its expression was ; 
she had marked a cloud of melancholy upon 
his brow, that bore witness to some settled 
grief unknown to her, and had read in all the 
lineaments of his features the record which 
some mysterious sorrow had traced there. 
Yet in her presence all this departed, and the 
eyes that looked on her grew bright with 
happiness, and the face that was turned to- 
ward her was overspread with Joy. Could 
it be any other than herself who made this 
change f 

There was something in the manner of this 
man toward her which was nothing less than 
adoration. The delicate grace of bis address, 
the deep reverence of his look, the intona- 
tions of his voice, tremulous with an emo- 
tion that arose from the profoundest depths 
of his nature, all bore witness to this. For 
when he spoke to her, even about the most 
trifling things, there was that in his tone 
which showed that the subject upon which 
he was speaking was nothing, but the one 
to whom he was speaking was all in all. He 
stood before her like one with a fervid na- 
ture, intense in its passion, and profound in 
all its emotion, who under a cidm exterior 
concealed a glow of feeling which burned in 
his heart like a consuming fire — a feeling 
that was kept under restraint by the force 
of will, but which, if freed from restraint but 
for one moment, would burst forth and bear 
down all before it. 

Weeks passed away, but amidst all the in- 
timacy of their association there never ap- 
peared the slightest attempt on his part to 
pass beyond the limits which he had set for 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

EDITH'S NEW ERIBND. 

EVEBY day Edith and Dudleigh saw more 
and more of one another. Now that the 
crust of reserve was broken through, and 
something like intimacy had been reached, 
the sick man's apartment was the most 
natural place for each to seek. It came at 
last that the mornings and afternoons were 
no longer allotted to each exclusively, but 
while one watched, the other would often be 
present. In the evenings especially the two 
were together there. 

The condition in which Dalton was de- 
manded quiet, yet needed but little direct 
attention. It was only necessary that some 
one should be in the room with him. He 
lay, as has been said, in a state of stupor, 
and knew nothing of what was going on. It 
was only necessary for those who might be 
with him to give him, from time to time, the 
medicines that had been prescribed by the 
physicians, or the nourishment which nature 
demanded. Apart from this there was little 
now to be done. 

While Edith and Dudleigh were thus to- 
gether, they were naturally dependent exclu- 
sively upon one another. This association 
seemed not unpleasant to either of them ; 
every day it gained a new charm; and at 
length both came to look forward to this as 
the chief pleasure of their lives. For Edith 
there was no other companion than Dudleigh 
in Dalton Hall with whom she could asso- 
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himself. Another man nnder snoh cironm- 
stances might have ventured upon some- 
thing like a greater familiarity, hut -with 
this man there was no such attempt. After 
all 'their interviews he still stood in spirit 
at a distance, with the same deep reverence 
in his look, and the same profound adoration 
in his manner, regarding her as one might 
regard a divinity. For Dndleigh stood afar 
off, yet like a worshiper — far off, as thongh 
he deemed that divinity of his inaccessihle — 
yet none the less did his devotion make it- 
self manifest. All this was not to be seen 
in his words, but rather in his manner, in 
the expression of his face, and in the atti- 
tude of his soul, as it became manifest to her 
whom he adored. 

For she could not but see it; in matters 
of this sort woman's eyes are keen ; but here 
any one might have perceived the deep de- 
votion of Dndleigh. The servants saw it, 
and talked about it. What was plain to 
them could not but be visible to her. She 
saw it — she knew it — and what then f Cer- 
tainly it was not displeasing. The homage 
thus paid was too delicate to give offense ; it 
was of that kind which is most flattering to 
the heart, which never grows familiar, but 
is insinuated or suggested rather than ex- 
pressed. 

It was consoling to her lonely heart to see 
one like this, who, whenever she appeared, 
would pass fioni a stAte of sadness taone- of 
happiness; to see his eloquent eyes fixed 



upon her with a devotion beyond words ; to 
hear his voice, which, while it sirake the 
commonplaces of welcome, was yet in its 
tremulous tones expressive of a meaning very 
different from that which lay in the words. 
Naturally enough, she was touched by this 
silent reverence which she thus inspired ; and 
^» she had already found canse to trust him, 
so she soon came to trust him still more. 
She looked up to him as one with whom she 
might confer, not only with reference to her 
father, bnt also with regard to the conduct 
of the estate. Thus many varied subjects 
grew up for their consideration, and gradu- 
ally the things abont which they conversed 
grew more and more personal. Beginning 
with Mr. Dalton, they at last ended with 
themselves, and Dndleigh on many occa- 
sions found opportunity of advbing Edith 
on matters where her own personal interest 
or welfare was concerned. 

Thus their intimacy deepened constantly 
from the very necessities of their position. 

Then there was the constant anxiety which 
each felt and expressed abont the health of 
the other. Each had urged the other to give 
up the allottod portion of attendance. This 
had ended in both of them keeping up that 
attendance together for a great part of the 
time. Nevertheless, the subject of one an- 
other's health still remained. Dndleigh in- 
sisted that Edith had not yet recovered, 
that she was nothing better than a conva- 
lescent, and that she ought not to risk such 
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«loee oonfiDement. Edith^ on the contrary, 
insisted that she was able to do £Eur more, 
and that the confinement was ii^iinng him 
far more than herself. On one occasion she 
asked him what he thought would become 
of her if he too became ill, and the care of 
the two should thns dcTolve upon her. 

At this remark, which escaped Edith in 
the excitement of an argument about the 
interesting subject of one another's health, 
Budleigh's face lighted up. He looked at 
her with an expression that spoke more 
than words could telL Tet he said nothing. 
He said nothing in words, but his eyes spoke 
an intelligible language, and she could well 
understand what was thus expressed. 

What was it that they said f 

O loyedl and O adored beyond weak 
words I O diyinity of mine ! they said. If 
death should be the end of this, then such 
death would be sweet, if I could but die in 
your presence! O loved and longed fori 
they said. Between us there is an impass- 
able barrier. I stand without; I seek not 
to break through ; but eyen at a distance I 
loTO, and I adore ! 

And that was what Edith understood. 
Her eyes sank before his gaze. They sat in 
silence for a long time, and neither of them 
ventured to bres^ that silence by words. 

At length Dudleigh proposed that they 
should both go out for a short time each day 
together. This he had hesitated to do on 
account of Mr. Dalton. Tet, after all, there 
was no necessity for them to be there al- 
ways. Mr. Dalton, in his stupor, was uncon- 
scious of their presence, and their absence 
could therefore make no difference to him, 
either with regard to his feelings or the at- 
tention which he received. When Dudleigh 
made his proposal, he mentioned this alM), 
and Edith saw at once its truth. She there- 
fore consented quite readily, and with a 
gratification that she made no attempt to 
oonceaL 

Why should she not? She had known 
enough of sorrow. Dalton Hall had thus 
far been to her nothing else than a prison- 
house. Why should it not afford her some 
pleasure as an offset to former pain f Here 
was an opportunity of obtaining at last some 
oomi>ensation. Sbe could go forth int^ the 
bright free open air under the protection 
of one whose loyalty and devotion had been 
sufficiently proved. Could she hope for any 
pleasanter companion f 

Thus a new turn took place in the lives 
of these two. The mornings they passed in 
Mr. Dalton's room, and in tbe afternoons, ex- 
cept when there was unpleasant weather, 
they went out together. Sometimes they 
strolled through the grounds, down the lord- 
ly avenues, and over the soft sweet mead- 
ows ; at other times they went on horseback. 
The grounds were extensive and beautiful, 
but confinement within the park indosure 
Vou ZLIX-Ka ««l.-a4 



was attended with unpleasant memories, 
and so, in the ordinary course of things, 
they naturally sought the wider, freer world 
outside. 

The country around Dalton Hall wa^ ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, -and rich in all those 
peculiar English charms whose quiet grace 
is so attractive to the refined taste. Edith 
had never enjoyed any opportunity of see- 
ing all this, and now it opened before her 
like a new world. Fonnerly, during her long 
imprisonment, she had learned to think of 
that outside world as one which was full 
of every thing that was most delightful; 
there freedom dwelt ; and that thought was 
enough to make it fair and sweet to her. So 
the prisoner always thinks of that which 
lies beyond his prison walls, and imagines 
that if he were once in tbat outer world he 
would be in the possession of perfect hi^ 
piness. 

Horseback riding has advantages which 
make it superior to every other kind of ex- 
ercise. On foot one is limited and restrain- 
ed, for progress is slow; and although one 
can go any where, yet the pedestrian who 
wishes for ei^joyment must only strolL Any 
thing else is too fatiguing. But a small 
space can be traversed, and that only with 
considerable fatigue. In a carriage there is 
ease and comfort ; but the high-road forms 
the limit of one's survey ; to that he must 
keep, and not venture out of the smooth 
beaten track. But on horseback all is dif- 
ferent. There one has something of the 
comfort of the carriage and something of 
the f^«edom of the pedestrian. Added to 
this, there is an exhilaration in the motion 
itself which neither of the others presents. 
The most rapid paee can alternate with 
the slowest; the highway no longer forms 
bounds to the Journey ; distance is no obsta- 
cle where enjoyment is concerned; and few 
places are inaccessible which it is desirable 
to see. ThcT generous animal which carries 
his rider is himself an additional element of 
pleasure; for he himself seems to sympa- 
thize with all his rider's feelings, and to such 
an extent that even the solitary horseman 
is not altogether alone. 

This was the pleasure which Edith was 
now able to ei^oy with Dudleigh as her com- 
panion, and the country was one which af- 
forded the best opportunity for such exer- 
cise. Dudleigh was, as has been said, a first- 
rate horseman, and managed his steed like 
one who had been brought up from child- 
hood to that aeoomplishment Edith also 
had always been fond of riding ; at school 
she had been distinguished above all tbe 
others for her skill and dash in this respect ; 
and there w«re few places where, if Dudleigh 
led, she would not follow. 

All the pleasure of this noble exercise was 
thus enjoyed by both of them to the fullest 
extent. There was an exhilaration in it 
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which each felt equally. The excitement 
of the rapid gallop or the fall run, the quiet 
sociability of the slow walk, the perfect 
freedom of movement in almost any direc- 
tion, were all appreciated by one as mach 
as by the other. Then, too, the country it- 
self was of that character which was best 
adapted to give pleasure. There were broad 
public roads, hard, smooth, and shadowed 
by overarching trees — ^roads such as are the 
glory of England, and with which no other 
country has any that can compare. Then 
there were by-roads leading from one pub- 
lic road to atiother, as smooth and as shad- 
owy as the others, but far more Inviting, 
since they presented greater seclusion and 
scenes of more quiet picturesque beauty. 
Here they encountered pleasant lanes lead- 
ing through peaceful sequestered valleys, 
beside gently flowing streams and babbling 
brooks, where the trees overarched most 
grandly and the shade was most refresh- 
ing. Here they loved best to turn, and move 
slowly onward at a pace best suited to quiet 
observation and agreeable conversation. 

Such a change from the confinement of 
Dalton Hall and Dalton Park was unspeaka- 
bly delightful to Edith. She had no anxiety 
about leaving her father, nor had Dudleigh; 
for in his condition the quiet housekeeper 
could do all that he would require in their 
absence. To Edith this change was more 
delightful than to Dudleigh, since she had 
felt those horrors of imprisonment which he 
had not. These rides through the wide coun- 
try, so fr«e, so unrestrained, brought to her 
a delicious sense of liberty. For the first 
time in many weary months she felt that she 
was her own mistress. She was fr«e, and she 
could enjoy with the most intense delight 
all the new pleasures of this fr«e and unre- 
strained existence. So in these rides she 
was always JoyouS, always gay, and even en- 
thusiastic. It was to her like the dawn of 
a new life, and into that life shb threw her- 
self with an abandonment of feeling that 
evinced itself in unrestrained enjoyment of 
every thing that presented itself to her view. 

Dudleigh, however, was very different. In 
him there had always appeared a certain re- 
straint. His manner toward Edith had that 
devotion and respect which have already 
been described ; he was as profound and sin- 
cere in his homage and as tender in his loy- 
alty as ever; but even now, under these far 
more favorable circumstances, he did not 
venture beyond the limits of courtesy — ^those 
limits which society has established and al- 
ways recognizes. From the glance of his 
eyes, however, from the tone of his voice, and 
from his whole mien, there could be seen the 
deep fervor of his feelings toward Edith ; but 
though the tones were often tremulous with 
deep feeling, the words that he spoke seldom 
expressed more than the formulas of polite- 
ness. His true meaning lay behind or be- 



neath his words. His quiet manner was 
therefore not the sign of an unemotional na- 
ture, but rather of strong passion reined in 
and kept in check by a powerful will, the 
sign and token of a nature which had com- 
plete mastery over itself, so that never on 
any occasion could a lawless impulse bunt 
forth. 

These two were therefore not uncongenial 
— the one with her enthusiasm, her p^ect 
ahandon of feeling, the other with his self- 
conmiand, his profound devotion. Their 
tastes were alike. By a common impnlse 
they sought the same woodland paths, or di- 
rected their course to the same picturesque 
scenes ; they admired the same bei^uties, or 
turned away with equal indifference firom 
the commonplace, the tame, or the prosaic 
The books which they liked were generally 
the same. No wonder that the change was 
a pleasant one to Edith. These rides began 
to bring back to her the fresh feeling of her 
buoyant school-girl days, and restore to her 
that joyous spirit and that radiant fimcy 
which had distinguished her at Plympton 
Terrace. 

Riding about thus every where, these two 
became conspicuous. The public mind was 
more puzzled than ever. Those who main- 
tained that Dudleigh was an impostor felt 
their confidence g^reatly shaken, and could 
only murmur something about its being 
done " for effect," and " to throw dust into 
the eyes of people ;" while those who be- 
lieved in him asserted their belief more 
strongly than ever, and declared that the 
unhappy differences which had existed be- 
tween husband and wife had passed away, 
and terminated in a perfect reconciliation. 



CHAPTER L. 

A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. 

Thus Dudleigh and Edith found a new 
life opening before them ; and though this 
life was felt by both to be a temporary one, 
which must soon come to an end,. yet each 
seemed resolved upon enjoying it to the ut- 
most while it lasted. 

On one of these rides a remarkable event 
occurred. 

It chanced that Edith's horse dropped a 
shoe, and they went slowly to the nearest 
village to have him reshod. They came to 
one before long, and riding slowly through 
it, they reached the farthest end of it, and 
here they found a smithy. 

A small river ran at this end of the village 
across the road, and over this there was a 
narrow bridge. The smithy was built oloae 
beside the bridge on piles half over the edge 
of the stream. It faced the road, and, stand- 
ing in the open doorway, one could aee up 
the entire length of the village. 
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Here they dismoanted, and found the far- 
rier. Unfortunately the shoe had been lost, 
and the farrier had none, so that he had to 
make one for the occasion. This took up 
much time, and Edith and Dudleigh strolled 
up and down the village, stood on the bridge, 
and wandered about, frequently returning to 
the smithy to see how the work was pro- 
gressing. 

The last time they came they found that 
the smith was nearly through his work. 
They stood watching him as he was driving 
in one of the last nails, fioeling a kind of in- 
dolent curiosity in the work, when suddenly 
there arose in ike road behind them a fright- 
ful outburst of shrieks and cries. The smith 
dropped the horse's foot and the hammer, 
and started up. Dudleigh and Edith also 
turned by a quick movement to see what it 
might be. 

A terrible sight burst upon them. 

As they looked up the village street, they 
saw coming straight toward them a huge 
dog, which was being pursued by a large 
crowd of men. The animal's head was bent 
low, his Jaw dropped, and almost before they 
fairly understood the meaning of what they 
saw, he had come close enough for them to 
distinguish the foam that dropped frt>m his 
jaws, and his wild, staring, blood-shot eyes. 
In that moment they understood it. In that 
animal, which thus rushed straight toward 
them, and was already so near, they saw one 
of the most terrible sights that can appear 
to the eye of man — a mad dog ! 

The smith gave a yell of horror, and sprang 
to a window that looked out of the rear of 
the smithy into the stream. Through this 
he flung himself, and disappeared. 

On came the dog, his eyes glaring, his 
mouth foaming, distancing all his pursuers, 
none of whom were near enough to deal a 
blow. They did not seem particularly anx- 
ious to get nearer to him, to tell the truth, 
but contented themselves with hurling 
stones at him, and shrieking and yelling 
frt>m a safe distance in his rear. 

On came the dog. There was no time for 
escape. Quick as thought Dudleigh flung 
himself before Edith. There was no time 
to seize any weapon. He had to face the 
dog unarmed, in his own unassiBted strength. 
As for Edith, she stood paralyzed with utter 
horror. 

On came the mad dog, and with a horrible 
snapping howl, sprang straight at Dudleigh. 

But Dudleigh was prepared. As the dog 
sprang he hit straight out at him '^ from the 
shoulder,'' and dealt him a tremendous blow 
on the throat with his clinched fist. The 
blow hurled the animal over and over till 
he fell upon his back, and before he could 
regain his feet, Dudleigh sprang upon him 
and seized him by the throat. 

He was a large and powerful animal. He 
struggled fiercely in the grasp of Dudleigh, 



and the struggle was a terrific one. The 
villagers, who had now come up, stood off, 
staring in unspeakable horror, not one of 
them daring to interfere. 

But the terror which had at first frozen 
Edith into stone now gave way to another 
feeling, a terror quite as strong, but which, 
instead of congealing her into inaction, 
roused her to fi^nzied exertion. Dudleigh's 
life was at stake ! Terror for herself was 
paralysis to her limbs ; terror for him was 
the madness of desperate exertion and 
daring. 

She sprang toward one of the by-standers, 
who had a knife in his hand. This knife 
she snatched from him, and rushed toward 
Dudleigh. The dog was still writhing in 
his furious struggles. Dudleigh was still 
holding him down, and clutching at his 
throat with death-like tenacity. For a mo- 
ment she paused, and then flinging herself 
upon her knees at the dog's head, she plunged 
the knife with all her strength into the side 
of his neck. 

It was a mortal wound! 

With a last howl, the huge animid relaxed 
his efforts, and in a few moments lay dead 
in the road. 

Dudleigh rose to his feet. There was in 
his face an expression of pain and appre- 
hension. The villagers stood aloof^ staring 
at him with awful eyes. No word of con- 
gratulation was spoken. The silence was 
ominous; it was terrible. Edith was struck 
most of all by the expression of Dudleigh's 
face, and read there what she dared not 
think of. For a moment the old horror 
which had first seized upon her came upon 
her once more, paralyzing her limbs. She 
looked at him with staring eyes as she knelt, 
and the bloody knife dropped from her 
nerveless hands. But tiie horror passed, 
and once more, as before, was succeeded by 
vehement action. She sprang to her feet, 
and caught at his coat as he walked away. 

He turned, with downcast eyes. 

^'O my God!" she exclauned, in anguish, 
" you are wounded — ^you are bitten — and by 
that — " She could not finish her sentence. 

Dudleigh gave her an awful look. 

"You will die! you will die!" she almost 
screamed. " Oh, can not something be done f 
Let me look at your arm. Oh, let me exam- 
ine it — ^let me see where it is ! Show me-^ 
tell me what I can do." 

Dudleigh had turned to enter the smithy 
as Edith had arrested him, and now, stand- 
ing there in the doorway, he gently disen- 
gi^^ himself from her grasp. Then he 
took off his coat and rolled up his sleeve. 

Edith had already noticed that his coat 
sleeve was torn, and now, as he took off his 
coat, she saw, with unutterable horror, his 
white shirt sleeves red with spots of blood. 
As he rolled up that sleeve she saw the 
marks of bruises on his arm ; but it was on 
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one plaoe in particular that her eyes were 
fastened — a place where a red wound, fresh- 
ly made, showed the source of the blood 
stains, and told at what a terrible price he 
had rescued her from the fierce beast. He 
had conquered, but not easily, for he had 
carried off this wound, and the wound was, 
as he knew, and as she knew, the bite of a 
mad dog! 

Edith gave a low moan xyf anguish and 
despair. She took his arm in her hands. 
Dudleigh did not withdraw it. Even at 
that moment of horror it seemed sweet to 
him to see these signs of feeling on her 
part ; and though he did not know what it 
was that she had in her mind, he waited, to 
feel for a moment longer the clasp of those 
hands. 

Edith held his arm in her hands, and the 
terrible wound fascinated her eyes with 
horror. It seemed to her at that moment 
that this was the doom of Dudleigh, the 
stamp of his sure and certain death. It 
seemed to her that this mark was the an- 
nouncement to her that henceforth Dud- 
leigh was lost to her; that he must die- 
die by a death so horrible that its horrors 
surpassed language and even imagination, 
and that this unutterable doom had been 
drawn down upon him for her. 

It had been terrible. Out of pleasant 
thoughts and genial conversation and gen- 
tle smiles and happy interchange of senti- 
ment, out of the Joy of a glad day, out of 
the delight of golden hours and sunlight 
and beauty and peace — ^to be plunged sud- 
denly into a woe like this ! 

There came to her a wild and desperate 
thought. Only one idea was in her mind — 
to save Dudleigh, to snatch this dear friend 
from the death to which he had flung him- 
self for her sake. Inspired by this sole idea, 
there had come a sudden thought. It was 
the thought of that royal wife's devotion 
who, when her young husband lay dying 
from the poisoned dagger of an assassin, 
drew the poison from the wound, and thus 
snatched Mm fh)m the very grasp of death. 
This it was, then, that was in the mind of 
Edith, and it was in her agonized heart at 
that moment to save Dudleigh even as El- 
eanor had saved Edward. 

She bent down her head, till her face was 
close to his arm. 

Dudleigh looked on as in a dream. He 
did not know, he could not even conceive, 
what she had in her heart to do for his sake. 
It would have seemed incredible, had he not 
seen it ; nor could he have imagined it, had 
he not been convinced. 

The discovery flashed suddenly, vividly 
across his mind. He recognized in that one 
instant the love, the devotion, stronger than 
death, which was thus manifesting itself in 
that slight movement of tha^ adored one 
by his side. It was a thought of sweetness 



unutterable, which amidst his agony sent a 
thrill of rapture through every nerve. 

It was but for a moment. 

He gently withdrew his arm. She looked 
at him reproachfully and imploringly. He 
turned away his fSaoe firmly. 

"Will yon leave me for a moment, Mi« 
Dalton f said he, in a choking voice. 

He pointed to the doorway. 

She did not appear to understand him. 
She stood, with her face white as ashes, and 
looked at him with the same expression. 

"Leave me — oh, leave me," he said, "for 
one moment I It is not fit for you." 

She did not move. 

Dudleigh could wait no longer. His soul 
was roused up to a desperate purpose, but 
the execution of tiiat purpose could not be 
delayed. He sprang to the fire. One of 
the irons had been imbedded there in the 
glowing coals. He had seen this in his de- 
spair, and had started toward it, when Edith 
detained him. This iron he snatched out 
It was at a white heat, dazzling in its glow. 

In an instant he plunged this at the 
wound. A low cry like a muffled groan 
was wrung frx>m the spectators, who watch- 
ed the act with eyes of utter horror. 

There was the hiss of something scorching ; 
a sickening smoke arose and curled up about 
his head, and ascended to the roof. But in 
the midst of this Dudleigh stood as rigid as 
Mucius Scievola under another fiery tiial, 
with the hand that held the glowing iron 
and the arm that felt the awfril torment at 
steady as though he had been a statue fash- 
ioned in that attitude. Thus he finished his 
work. 

It was all over in a few seconds. Then 
Dudleigh turned, with his face ghastly white, 
and big drops of perspiration, wrung out by 
that agony, standing over his brow. He 
flung down the iron. 

At the same moment Edith, yielding alto- 
gether to the horror that had hitherto over- 
whelmed her, fell senseless to the floor. 

By this time some among the crowd had 
regained the use of th^ir faculties, and these 
advanced to offer their services. Dudleigh 
was able to direct them to take Edith to 
some shelter, and while they did so be fol- 
lowed. Edith after some time revived. A 
doctor was sent for, who examined Dud- 
leigh's arm, and praised him for his prompt 
action, while wondering at his daring. He 
bound it up, and gave some general direo- 
tions. 

Meanwhile a messenger had been sent to 
Dalton Hall for the carriage. Edith, though 
she had revived, hardly felt strong enough 
for horseback, and Dudleigh's arm was suffi- 
ciently painftil to make him prefer as great 
a degree of quiet as possible. When the 
carriage came, therefore, it was with feel- 
ings of great relief that they took their 
seats and prepared to go back. Nor was 
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their Journey any the lees pleasant from the 
fact that they had to sit close together, side 
hy side — a closer union than any they had 
thus far known. It was an eventful day; 
nor was its conclusion the least so. But 
little was said during the drive home. Each 
felt what had been done by the other. Edith 
remembered how Dudleigh had risked the 
most terrible, the most agonudng of deaths 
to save her. Dudleigh, on his part, remem- 
bered that movement of hers, by which she 
was about to take the poison from his wound 
unto herself. The appalling event which 
had occurred had broken down all reserve. 
All was known. Each knew that the other 
was dearer than all the world. Each knew 
that the other loved and was loved ; but yet 
in the midst of this knowledge there was a 
feeling of utter helplessness arising frt>m the 
unparalleled position of Edith. It was a pe- 
culiar and at the same time a perilous one. 

In the eyes of the world these two were 
nothing less than man and wife. In the 
eyes of the law, as Edith feared, she was the 
wife of Leon Dudleigh. 

Now this man was not Leon Dudleigh. 
He was an impostor. Edith did not even 
know that his name was Dudleigh at all. 
She had never asked him the secret of his 
life; he had never volunteered to tell it. 
She did not know what his name really was. 

As an impostor, she knew that he was lia- 
ble to discovery, arrest, and punishment at 
any time. She knew that the discovery of 
this man would endanger herself. His ar- 
rest would involve heis, and she would once 
more be tried for her life, as the murderer 
of the tniiwing man, with the additional dis- 
advantage of having already eluded Justice 
by a trick. She was liable at any moment 
to this, for the missing man was still miss- 
ing, and it would go doubly hard for her, 
since she had aided and abetted for so long 
a time the conspiracy of an impostor. 

Tet this impostor was beyond all doubt a 
man of the loftiest character, most perfect 
breeding, and profoundest self-devotion. 
From the very first his face had revealed to 
her that he had entered upon this conspiracy 
fer her sake. And since then, for her sake, 
what had he not done f 

Thus, then, they were both in a position 
of peril. They loved one another passion- 
ately. But they could not possess one an- 
other. The world supposed them man and 
wife, but the law made her the wife of an- 
other, of whom it also charged her with 
being the murderer. Around these two there 
were clouds of darkness, deep and dense, and 
their future was utterly obscure. 

These things were in the minds of both of 
them through that drive, and that evening 
as they walked about the grounds. For 
since their mutual love had all been reveal- 
ed, Dudleigh had spoken in words what he 
had reprcMed so long, and Edith had con- 



fessed what had already been extorted firom 
her. Tet this mutual confession of love, with 
all its attendant endearments, had not blind- 
ed them to the dangers of their position and 
the difficulties that lay in their way. 

'' I can not endure this state of things,^ 
said Dudleigh. *^ For your sake, as well as 
my own, Edith darling, it must be brought 
to an end. I have not been idle, but I have 
waited to hear from those who have put 
themselves on the track of the man from 
whom we have most to dread. One has tried 
to find some trace of Leon ; the other is my 
mother. Now I have not heard from either 
of them, and I am beginning to feel not only 
impatient, but uneasy." 



CHAPTER LL 

IMPORTANT NEWS. 

The position of Edith and Dudleigh ' 
of such a character that further inaction was 
felt to be intolerable, and it was only the 
hope of hearing from those who were already 
engaged in the work that made him capable 
of delaying longer. But several events now 
occurred which put an end to the present 
state of things. 

The first of these was a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of Mr. Dalton. A suc- 
cessful operation performed upon him had 
the result of restoring him to consciousness, 
and after this a general increase of strength 
took place. His intense Joy at the sight of 
Edith, and the delight which he felt at her 
presence and the reception of her loving and 
tender care, all acted favorably upon him ; 
and as the sorrow which he had experienced 
had been the chief cause of his prostration, 
so the happiness which he now felt became 
a powerful agent toward restoring him to 
strength. 

The Joy of Edith was so great that the 
terror and perplexity of her position ceased 
to alarm her. Her greatest grief seemed 
now removed, for she had feared that her 
fether might die without ever knowing how 
deeply she repented for the past and how 
truly she loved him. Now, however, he 
woidd live to receive frt>m her those tender 
cares which, while they could never in her 
mind atone for the wrongs that she had in- 
flicted upon him, would yet be the means 
of giving some happiness to him who had 
suffered so much. 

A few days after her father's restoration 
to consciousness Dudleigh received a letter 
of a most important character, and as soon 
as he was able to see Edith during the walks 
that they still took in the afternoon or even- 
ing, he informed her with unusual emotion 
of the fact. 

" She writes,'' he concluded, '' that she has 
got at last on the track of Leon." 
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" Who f Your mother f' 
'' No. I have not heard from my mother. 
I mean Miss Fortescne.'' 

'' Miss Foitesone f ' repeated Edith, in some 
sniprise. 

"Yes," said Dudleigh. "I did not men- 
tion her before, because I did not Iqiow what 
you might think about it. But the fact is, 
I saw her after the trial was over. She had 
come to give important testimony. She 
came to see me, and told me all about it. 
The information was of the most extraordi- 
nary kind. It appears that in the course of 
her own inquiries she had heard some gossip 
about a long box which had been put off at 
Finsbury frt>m the train. This was called 
for by a teamster, who was accompanied by 
a Newfoundland dog, who took the box, and 
drove away frt>m Finsbury to Dalton. Now, 
as no such teamster, or box, or dog, had been 
seen in Dalton, she began to suspect that it 
had something to do with the remains found 
in the well, and that this whole matter was 
a malignant scheme of Leon's to involve 
you or your father, or both, in some calami- 
ty. At any rate, she herself went cautiously 
about, and tried to investigate for herself. 
She had all along felt convinced that Leon 
was alive, and she felt equally convinced 
that he was capable of any malignant act 
for the purpose of wreaking his vengeance 
on you or your father. He had been baffled 
here, and had sworn vengeance. That 
much your father told me before the trial. 

" So Miss Fortescue searched very careful- 
ly, and at length made a very important dis- 
covery. A few miles this side of Finsbury 
there is a grove, through which the Dalton 
Park wall runs. Here she happened to see 
the trace of heavy wheels, and the hedge 
which adjoins the wall, and is rather thin 
there, seemed to have been broken through, 
so as to form an opening wide enough to ad- 
mit a cart. Struck by this, she followed the 
marks of the wheels into the grove for some 
distance, until they stopped. Here, to her 
surprise, she saw close by the Dalton Park 
wall an oblong box, just like the one which 
had been described to her. It was empty, 
and had been left here. 

" Now why had it been left here f Miss 
Fortescue felt certain that Leon had brought 
a dead body in that box, that he had taken 
it stealthily into the park, and thrown it 
down into the well, and then, not wishing 
to be seen with such a very conspicuous 
thing as this box, he had left it behind him. 
She also thought that he had managed in a 
secret way to start the rumors that had pre- 
vailed, and to drop some hii^ts, either by 
anonymous letters to the sheriff or other- 
wise, which turned their attention to the 
welL She saw at once how important this 
testimony would be in your favor, and there- 
fore saw the Finsbury people who had told 
her of the teamster, and with these she came 



to the trial. But when she came she heard 
that the missing man had returned — and 
saw me, you know." 

At this extraordinary information Editb 
was silent for some time. 

" I have often tried to account for it," said 
she, " but I could hardly bring myself to be- 
lieve that this was his work. But now when 
I recall his last words to me, I can under- 
stand it, and I am forced to believe it." 

"His last words to you f" said Dudleigh, 
in an inquiring tone. 

" Yes," said Edith, with a sigh. " The re- 
membrance of that night is so distressing 
that I have never felt able to speak of it. 
Even the thought of what I suffered then 
almost drives me wild; but now — and to 
you, Reginald — ^it is different, and I have 
strength to speak of it." 

As she said this she looked at him ten- 
derly, and Reginald folded her in his anna. 
She then began to give an account of that 
eventful night, of her long preparations, her 
suspense, her departure, until that moment 
when she saw that she was pursued. The 
remainder only need be given here. 

She had been right in her conjectures. 
Leon had suspected, or at least had watch- 
ed, and discovered all. The moonlight had 
revealed her plainly as she stole across the 
open area, and when she fled into the woods 
the rustling and crackling had betrayed the 
direction which she had taken. Thus it 
was that Leon had been able to pursue her, 
and his first sneering words as he came up 
to her made her acquainted with her awk- 
wardness. The trees were not so close but 
that her figure could be seen; the moon- 
light streamed down, and disclosed her 
standing at bay, desperate, defiant, with her 
dagger uplifted, and her arm nerved to 
sti&e. This Leon saw, and being afraid 
to venture close to her, he held aloof, and 
tried to conceal his cowardice in taunts and 
sneers. 

Edith said nothing for some time, bnt at 
last, seeing that Leon hesitated, she deter- 
mined to continue her flight in spite of him, 
and informed him so. 

Upon this he threatened to set the dog on 
her. 

" He will tear you to pieces," cried Leon. 
" No one will suspect that I had any thing 
to do with it. Every body will believe that 
in trying to run away yon were caught ^y 
the dog." 

This threat, however, did not in the least 
alarm Edith. She was not afraid of the dog. 
She had ah'eady gained the animal's affse- 
tions by various little acts of kindness. So 
now, in response to Leon's threats, she held 
out her hand toward the dog and called him. 
The dog wagged his tail and made a ftfw 
steps forward. At this Leon grew infoii> 
ated, and tried to set him at Edith. 
the dog would not obey. Leon ' ' 
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him, pointing his head toward Edith, and 
doing all in his power to nrge him on. The 
effort, however, was completely nselees. 
Edith, seeing this, harried awaj. Leon mah- 
ed after her, followed by the dog, and once 
more she stood at bay, while the same efforts 
were repeated to set the dog at her. This 
was done several times over. At last Leon 
gave the dog a terrible beating. Wild with 
indignant rage at his cowardice, brutality, 
and persistent pursuit, full also of pity for 
the poor animal who was suffering for love 
of her, Edith sprang forward at Leon as 
though she would stab him. Whether she 
would have done so or not, need not be said ; 
At any rate her purpose was gained, for Leon, 
with a cry of fear, started back. 

Then standing at a safe distance, he 
linrled at her the most terrible threats of 
-vengeapce. Among all these she remem- 
bered well one expression, which he re- 
peated over and over. 

''Tou'ye threatened my lifeP he cried. 
^ My life shall lie at your door, if I have to 
kill myself.^ 

This he said over and over. But Edith 
did not wait much longer. Once more she 
started off, and this time Leon did not follow 
her. That was the last she saw or heard of 
him. After this she wandered about through 
woods and swamps for a long time, and at 
length, about the dawn of day, when she had 
almost lost all hope, she came to the walL 
This she clambered over by means of her 
rope and hook, and reached the Dalton Inn 
in the condition already described. 

Afterward, when she heard that Leon was 
missing, and when she was confronted with 
the remains, the whole horror of her situa- 
tion burst upon her mind. Her first thought 
was that he had in his desperate rage actu- 
ally killed himself; but the absence of the 
head showed that this was impossible. There 
remained after this a deep mystery, the solu- 
tion of which she could not discover, but in 
the midst of which she could not fail to see 
how terribly circumstances bore against her. 
49he was afraid to say any thing. She knew 
that if she told all she would be believed 
but in part. If she confessed that she had 
seen him, and had quarreled with him on 
that night, then all men would conclude that 
she had also murdered him so as to escape. 
She saw also how hopeless it was to look for 
any testimony in her favor. Every thing 
was against her. Being in ignorance of her 
father and Lady Dudleigh, she had supposed 
that they would be most relentless of all in 
doing her to death ; and the excitement of 
the latter over the loss of Leon was never 
suspected by her to be the frenzied grief of 
a mother's heart over a sudden and most 
agonising bereavement. 

But now all these things were plain. An- 
other shared her secret— one, too, who would 
iay down his life for her — ^and the efforts of 



MIbs Forteecne had resulted in suggesting 
to her mind a new solution of the mystery. 

After the natural comments which were 
elicited by Edith's strange story, Beginald 
showed her the letter which he had received 
frt)m Biiss Fortescue. It was not very long, 
nor was it very definite. It merely informed 
him that she had reason to believe that she 
had at last got upon the track of Leon ; and 
requested Mm to come to her at once, as 
there was danger of losing this opportunity 
if there was any delay. She app<Mnted a 
place at which she would meet him three 
days from the date of the letter, where she 
would wait several days to aUow for all de- 
lay in his reception of the letter. The place 
which she mentioned was known to Regi- 
nald as the nearest station on the railway 
to Dudleigh Manor. 

''This must decide all," said Reginald. 
" They are playing a desperate game, and the 
part which must be done by my mother and 
myself is a terrible one. If we fail in this, 
we may have to fly at once. But if I can 
only see Leon once, so as to drag him before 
the world, and show that he is alive — ^if I 
can only save you, darling, frt)m your terri- 
ble position, then I can bear other evils in 
patience for a time longer." 

** Tou have heard noUiing fix>m your moth- 
er, then f said Edith, a few moments after- 
ward. 

Dudleigh shook his head. 

<'No," said he, with a sigh. ''And I feel 
anxious — terribly anxious. I was very un- 
willing for her to go, and warned her against 
it ; but she was determined, and her reasons 
for doing so were unanswerable ; still I feel 
terribly alarmed, for Sir Lionel is a man who 
would stop at nothing to get rid of one whom 
he thinks is the only witness against him." 



CHAPTER LH. 

THE STORY OF FREDERICK DALTON. 

After Dudleigh's departure Edith was 
left more exclusively with her father, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing that under 
her tender care he grew stronger and more 
happy every day. In the long confidences 
between these two, who had once been so 
separated, all was gradually explained, and 
Edith learned not only the whole truth 
about that calamity which had befiEdlen him 
in early life, but also the reason of that once 
inexplicable policy which he had chosen with 
regitfd to herselfl 

Lionel Dudleigh and he had been friends 
from boyhood, though the weak and lavish 
character of the former had gradually put 
them upon divergent lines of life, which 
even Lionel's marriage with his sister, Clau- 
dine Dalton, could not bring together again. 
For Lionel had fallen into evil courses, and 
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had taken to the common load of rain — ^the 
tnrf ; and though it had been hoped that 
hiB marriage would work a reformation, yet 
those hopes had all proved unfounded. Tears 
passed. Two children were bom to Lionel 
Dudleigh — ^Reginald and Leon ; yet not even 
the considerations of their future welfB^e, 
which usually have weight with the most 
corrupt^ were sufficiently powerful to draw 
back the transgressor from his bad career. 

He became terribly involved in debt. 
Twice already his debts had been paid, but 
this third time his father would assist him 
no longer. His elder brother, then heir to the 
estate, was equally inexorable ; and Freder- 
ick Dalton was the one who came forward to 
save his sister's husband and his old friend 
from destruction. 

On this occasion, however, Lionel was not 
frank with Dalton. Perhaps he was afraid 
to tell him the whole amount of his debts, 
for fear that Dalton would refuse to do any 
thing. At any rate, whatever the cause 
was, after Dalton had, as he supposed, set- 
tled every thing, Lionel was pressed as hard 
as ever by a crowd of creditors, whom this 
partial settlement had only rendered the 
more ravenous. 

Pressed hard by one of these, the wretch- 
ed man had forged a check on the Liverpool 
banker, Bfr. Henderson, and this check he 
had inclosed in a letter to Frederick Dalton, 
requesting him to get the money and pay 
one or two debts which he specified. This 
Dalton did at once, without hesitation or 
suspicion of any sort. 

Then came the discovery, swift and sud- 
den, that it was a forgery. But one feel- 
ing arose in Dalton's mind, and that was a 
desire to save Lionel. He hurried off at 
once to see him. The wretched man con- 
fessed all. Dalton at once went to Liver- 
pool, where he saw Mr. Henderson, and tried 
to save his friend. He came away fh)m that 
interview, however, only to make known to 
Lionel the banker's obstinacy and resolution 
to have vengeance. 

Dalton's solicitor in Liverpool was Mr. 
John Wiggins. Lionel's presence in Liver- 
pool was not known to any one but Dalton. 
He had seen Wiggins once, and persuaded 
Lionel to see him also, to which the latter 
consented only with extreme difficulty. The 
interview never took place, however, nor was 
Wiggins aware of Lionel's presence in Liver- 
pool, or of his guilt. Then the murder took 
place, and the paper was found which crim- 
inated Dalton, who was at onoe arrested. 

Dalton was thunder-struck, not so much 
at his own arrest as at the desperation of 
his friend and his utter baseness. He knew 
perfectly well who the murderer was. The 
Maltese cross which had been found was 
not necessary to show him this. No other 
man could have had any motive, and no 
other man could have thought of mention- 



ing his name in connection with the ter- 
rible deed. It was thus that Dalton fcmnd 
himself betrayed in the foulest manner, 
through no other cause than his own gener- 
osity. 

The horror of Mrs. Dudleigh on hearing 
of her brother's arrest was excessive. She 
went off at once to see him. Even to her 
Dalton said nothing about Lionel's goilt, 
for he wished to spare her the cruel blow 
which such intelligence would give. 

The feeling that now animated Dalton 
can easily be explained. In the first place, 
knowing that he was innocent, he had not 
the fftintest doubt that he would be acquit- 
ted. He believed that where there was no- 
guilt, no such thing as guilt could be proved. 
He relied also on his well-known reputation. 

Feeling thus confident of his own inno- 
cence, and certain of acquittal, he had only 
to ask himself what he ought to do with xef- 
erence to Lionel. Strict Justice demanded 
that he should tell all that he knew; but 
there were other considerations besides strict 
Justice. There was the future of Lionel 
himself, whom he wished to spare in spite 
of his baseness. More than this, there was 
his sister and his sister's children. He could 
not bring himself to infonn against ih^ 
guilty husband and father, and thus crush 
their innocent heads under an overwhelm- 
ing load of shame. He never imagined that 
he himself and his innocent wife and his 
innocent child, would have to bear all that 
which he shrank from imposing upon the 
wife and children of LioneL 

The trial went on, and then came forth 
revelations which showed all to Mrs. Dud- 
leigh. That Maltese cross was enough. It 
was the key to the whole truth. She saw 
her brother, and asked him. He was silent. 
Frantic witii grief, she hurried back to her 
husband. To her fierce reproaches he an- 
swered not a word. She now proceeded to 
Liverpool. Her brother entreated her to 
be calm and silent. He assured her that 
there was no possible danger to himiielf, 
and implored her, for the sake of her chil- 
dren, to say nothing. She allowed henelf 
to be convinced by him, and to yield to en- 
treaties uttered by the very accused himself 
and in the name of her children. She be- 
lieved in his innocence, and could not help 
sharing his confidence in an aoquittaL 

That acquittal did come — ^by a narrow 
chance, yet it did come ; but at once, to the 
consternation of both brother and sister, the 
new trial fDllowed. Here Dalton tried to 
keep up his confidence as before. His ooan- 
sel implored him to help them in making 
his defense by telling them what he knaw, 
but Dalton remained fatally obsttnmlau 
Proudly confiding in his innooenoa^ and 
trusting to his blameless life, be afcUl kaii- 
tated to do what hcwmsidered «a msfk «f 
merciless cruelty to hia tMitofymaA ftt-flflML 
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pemukded her also to silenoe, and still proph- 
esied his own acquittal, and the rescue of 
her husband and children from ruin. Part 
of his prophecy was fulfilled. The husband 
and children of the sister were indeed saved, 
but it was at the expense of the innocent 
and devoted brother. 

The effect was terrible. Dalton heard of 
Ms wife's illness. He had written to her 
before, full of confidence, and trying to cheer 
her ; but fiK>m the first Mrs. Dalton had look- 
ed for the worst ; not that she supposed her 
husband could possibly be otherwise than 
innocent, but simply because she was timid 
and alhdd of the law. She had good reason 
to fear. Word was brought to Dalton that 
ahe was dying, and then the news came that 
she was dead. 

MeanwhUe Mrs. Dudleigh, more firenzied 
than ever, flew to see her husband. She 
found that he had gone to the Continent. 
She pursued him, and reached him in Italy. 
Here she called upon him to confess his 
guilt, and save his innocent Mend. He re- 
fused. He dared not. She threatened to 
denounce him. He £sll at her feet and im- 
plored her mercy in the name of their chil- 
dren. He entreated her to wait, to try other 
means first, to get a new trial — any thing. 

Mrs. Dudleigh's threats to inform against 
him were easy to make, yet not so easy to 
carry out. Turning from her husband in 
horror, she returned to England with the 
fixed intention of telling every thing. His 
letter to Dalton could have been shown, and 
the Maltese cross could have proved who 
the murderer was. But Mrs. Dndleigh's 
courage faltered when she reached her home 
and saw her children. Already she had 
heard of Mrs. Dalton's death ; already she 
knew well that Edith Dalton was doomed 
to inherit a name of shame, a legacy of dis- 
honor, and that she alone could now avert 
this. But to avert this she must doom her 
own children. Had it been herself only and 
her gnilty husband, it would have been easy 
to be Just ; but here were her children stand- 
ing in the way and keeping her back. 

Her struggles were agonizing. Time passed 
on ; the delay was fatal. Time passed, and 
the distracted mother could not make up her 
mind to deal out ruin and shame to her chil- 
dren. Time passed, and Dalton was taken 
away to that far-distant country to which 
he had been sentenced — ^transported for life. 

Other changes also took place. Lionel's 
&ther and elder brother both died within a 
short time of one another, leaving him heir 
to the estate and the baronetcy. He was 
now Sir Lionel Dudleigh, and she was Lady 
Dudleigh; and her brother — the pure in 
heart, the noble, the devoted — ^what and 
where was he f 

The struggle was terrible, and she could 
not decide it. It seemed abhorrent for her 
to rise up and denounce her husband, even 



to save her brother. She could not do it, 
but she did what she could. She wrote her 
husband a letter, bidding him farewell, and 
imploring him to confess ; took her son Reg- 
inald, the eldest, leaving behind the youn- 
ger, Leon, and prepared to go to her brother, 
hoping that if she could not save him, she 
might at least alleviate his sorrows. She 
took with her Hugo, a foithful old servant 
of the Dalton fScimily, and with him and 
Reginald went to Australia. 

Meanwhile Dalton had been in the coun- 
try for a year. Before leaving he had not 
been unmindful of others even in that dire 
extremity. He had only one thought, and 
that was his chUd. He had learned that 
Miss Plympton had taken her, and he wrote 
to her, urging her never to tell Edith her 
fother's story, and never to let the world 
know that she was his daughter. He ap- 
pointed Wiggins agent for his estates and 
guardian of Edith before he left ; and having 
tiius secured her interests for the present, he 
went to meet hie fate. 

In Sydney he was treated very differently 
from the conmion convicts. Criminals of 
all classes were sent out there, and to the 
better sort large privileges were allowed. 
Dalton was folt by all to be a man of the 
latter kind. His dignified bearing, his pol- 
ish and refinement, together with the well- 
known fact that he had so resolutely main- 
tained his innocence, all excited sympathy 
and respect. 

When Lady Dudleigh arrived there with 
Hugo and her son, she soon found out this, 
and this tact enabled her to carry into exe- 
cution a plan which she had cherished all 
along during the voyage. She obtained a 
sheep form about a hundred miles away, ap- 
plied to the authorities, and was able to hire 
Dalton as a servant. Taking him in this 
capacity, she went with him to the sheep 
form, where Hugo and Reginald also accom- 
panied them. One more was afterward add- 
ed. This was the man ** Wilkins,'' who had 
been sentenced to transportation for poach- 
ing, and had come out in the same ship with 
D^ton. Lady Dudleigh obtained this man 
also, under Dalton's advice, and he ultimate- 
ly proved of great assistance to them. 

Here in this place years passed away. 
Dalton's only thought was of his daughter. 
The short formal notes which were signed 
"John Wiggins," all came from him. He 
could not trust himself to do any more. The 
sweet childish letters which she wrote once 
or twice he kept next his heart, and cher- 
ished as more precious than any earthly 
possession, but dared not answer for fear 
lest he might break that profound secret 
which he ^rished to be maintained between 
her and himself— her, the pure young girl, 
himself, the dishonored outcast. So the 
years passed, and he watched her from afar 
in his thoughts, and every year he thought 
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of her age, and tried to imagine what she 
looked like. 

Daring these years there was rising among 
them another spirit — a character — whose 
force was destined to change the fortune of 
alL 

This was Reginald. 

From the first he had known the whole 
story — more than Leon had known. Leon 
had known Ms father's gaUt and Dalton's 
innocence^ but Reginald had been the con- 
fidant of his mother, the witness of her grief 
and her despair. He had lived with Dal- 
ton, and year after year had been the wit- 
ness of a spectacle which neyer ceased to 
excite the deepest emotion, that of an inno- 
cent man, a just man, suffering wrongfully 
on behalf of another. His own father he 
had learned to regard with horror, while all 
the enthusiastic love of his warm young 
heart had fixed itself upon the man who 
had done all this for another. He knew for 
whom Dalton had suffered. It was for his 
mother, and for himself, and he knew that 
he was every day living on the sufferings 
and the woe of this broken-hearted friend. 
Gradually other motives arose. He was a 
witness of Dalton's profound and all-absorb- 
ing love for his daughter, and his passionate 
desire to save her from s^l knowledge of his 
own shame. To Reginald all this grew 
more and more intolerable. He now saw 
the worst result of all, and he felt that while 
his own father had thrown upon his friend 
his load of infamy, so he himself, the son, 
was throwing upon Edith Dalton all that in- 
herited infamy. 

At last his resolution was taken. He in- 
formed his mother. She had been aware of 
his struggles of soul for years, and did not 
oppose him. Indeed, she felt some relief 
It was for the son's sake that she had falter- 
ed when justice demanded her action. Now 
that son had grown to be a calm, strong, res- 
olute man, and he had decided. 

Tes, the decision was a final one. Not 
one objection was disregarded. Every thing 
was considered, and the resolution was, at aU 
hazards, and at every cost, to do right. That 
resolution involved the accusation, the tri- 
al, the condemnation, the infamy — ^yes, the 
death — of a husband and a father ; but even 
at that cost it was the resolve of Reginald 
that this thing should be. 

The plan of escape occupied feur less time. 
Dalton objected at first to the whole thing, 
but Reginald had only to mention to him his 
daughter's name to induce him to concur. 

After this it was given out that Freder- 
ick Dalton had died. This statement was 
received by the authorities without suspi- 
cion or examination, though the conspira- 
tors were prepared for both. 

Then Frederick Dalton, under an assumed 
name, accompanied by Hugo, went to Syd- 
ney, where he embarked for England. No 



ouQ recognized him. He had changed utter- 
ly. Grief, despair, and time had wrought 
this. Reginald and his mother went by an- 
other ship, a little later, and had no difficul- 
ty in taking Wilkins with them. They all 
reached England in safety, and met at a place 
agreed upon beforehand, where their fhtnre 
action was arranged. 

On the voyage home Dalton had decided 
upon that policy which he afterward sought 
to carry out. It was, first of all, to live in 
the utmost seclusion, and conceal himself 
as fEir as possible from every eye. A person- 
al encounter with some old acquaintance^ 
who failed to recognize him, convinced him 
that the danger of his secret being disooT- 
ered was very smalL His fiuthful solicitor, 
John Wiggins, of Liverpool, would not be- 
lieve that the gray-hsdred and venerable 
man who came to him was the man whom 
he professed to be, until Dalton and Regi- 
nald had proved it by showing the letten, 
and by other things. By John Wiggins's sug- 
gestion Dalton assumed the name of Wig- 
gins, and gave himself out to be a brother of 
the Liverpool solicitor. No one suspected, 
and no questions were asked, and so Dalton 
went to Dalton Hall under the name of Wig- 
gins, while Lady Dudleigh went as Mrs. Don- 
bar, to be housekeeper; and their domestics 
were only Hugo and Wilkins, whose fidelity 
was known to be incorruptible, and who 
were, of course, intimately acquainted with 
the secret of their master. 

Here Dalton took up his abode, while John 
Wiggins, of Liverpool, began to set in motion 
the train of events wliich should end in the 
accomplishment of justice. First, it was nec- 
essary to procure from the authorities all 
the documentary and other evidence which 
had been acquired ten years before. Sev- 
eral things were essential, and above all the 
Maltese cross. But English law is slow, 
and these things required time. 

It was the intention of Dalton to have 
every thing in readiness first, and then send 
Reginald and Lady Dudleigh to Sir Lionel 
to try the force of a personf^ appeaL If by 
threats or any other means they could pe^ 
suade him to confess, he was to be allowed 
time to fly to some safe place, or take any 
other course which he deemed most consist- 
ent with his safety. Dalton himself was 
not to appear, but to preserve his secret uh 
violable. If Sir Lioncd should prove imprto- 
ticable, then the charge and arrest should 
take place at once ; whether for foigeiy or 
murder was not decided. That should be 
left to Reginald's own choice. They leaned 
to mercy, however, and preferred the duuf* 
of forgery. Sir Lionel was mistaken in sop- 
posing Lady Dudleigh to be ihB only vtt- 
ness against him, for Reginald had been fWi- 
ent at more than one interview 1 ' 
frenzied wife and the goQIf I 
hadheardhisfintheri ' '^ 
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Bat the regnlar progress of affairs had 
been altogether intermpted by the sadden 
appearance of Edith. On reaching Dalton 
Hall Mr. Dalton had felt an nncontrollable 
eagerness to see her, and had written to Miss 
Plympton the letter already reported. He 
did not expect that she wonld come so soon. 
He thonght that she woald wait for a time ; 
that he woald get an answer, and arrange 
eyery thing for her reception. As it was, she 
came at once, withont any annonnoement, 
accompanied by Miss Plympton and her maid. 

For years Dalton had been kept alive by 
the force of one feeling alone— his love for 
his danghter. Oot of the very intensity of 
his love for her arose also another feeling, 
equally intense, and that was the desire to 
clear his name from all stain before meeting 
with her. At first he had intended to re- 
frain frt>m, seeing her, bnt, being in England, 
and BO near, his desire for her was nncon- 
trollable. Reginald had gone for a tour on 
the Continent. The Hall was lonely ; every 
room brought back the memory of his lost 
wife, and of that little Edith who, years be- 
fore, used to wander about these halls and 
amidBt these scenes with him. He could 
not endure this enforced separation, and so 
he wrote as he did. He expected he scarce- 
ly new what. He had a vague idea that 
though he refused to make himself known, 
that she nevertheless might divine it, or 
else, out of some mysterious filial instinct, 
might love him under his assumed name as 
fervently as though there was no conceal- 
ment. 

When she came so suddenly, he was taken 
by surprise. He longed to see her, but was 
afraid to admit her companions ; and so it 
was that his daughter, in whom his life was 
now bound up, was almost turned away from 
her father's gates. 

Then followed her life at Dalton Hall. 
Dalton, afraid of the outside world, afruid 
to be discovered, after having done so much 
for safety, at the very time when deliver- 
ance seemed near, looked with terror upon 
Edith's impatience. He risked an interview. 
He came frdl of a father's holiest love, yet 
taU of the purpose of his life to redeem the 
Dalton name for her sake. He met with 
scorn and hate. From those interviews he 
retired with his heart wrung by an anguish 
greater than any that he had ever known 
before. 

And so it went on. It was for her own sake 
that he restrained her ; yet he could not tell 
her, for he had set Ms heart on not reveal- 
ing himself till he could do so with an un- 
stained name. But he had made a mistake 
at the very outset from his impatient desire 
to see her, and he was doomed to see the 
results of that mistake. Miss Plympton was 
turned away, and forthwith appealed to Sir 
Lionel. The result of this was that Leon 
came. Leon recognized Wilkins, and could 



not be kept out. He did not know Dalton, 
but knew that he was not the man whom 
he professed to be, and his suspicions were 
aroused. On seeing Dalton he assumed a 
high tone toward him, which he maintained 
till the last. Lady Dudleigh's emotion at 
the sight of Leon was a sore embarrassment, 
and aU Dalton's plans seemed about to fall 
into confusion. The visits of the disguised 
Miss Fortescue were a puszle ; and as both 
Dalton and Lady Dudleigh looked upon this 
new visitor as an emissary of Leon's, they 
viewed these visits as they did those of 
Leon. For the first time Lady Dudleigh 
and Dalton were of opposite views. Dalton 
dreaded these visits, but his sister favored 
them. Her mothei^s heart yearned over 
Leon ; and even if he did seek Edith's affec- 
tions, it did not seem an undesirable thing. 
That, however, was a thing frt>m which Dsd- 
ton recoiled in horror. 

At that time Reginald's strong will and 
clear intellect were sorely needed, but he 
was away on his Continental tour, and knew 
nothing of all these occurrences till it was 
too late. 

Thus nothing was left to Dalton but idle 
warnings, which Edith treated as we have 
seen. True, there was one other resource, 
and that was to tell her all ; but this he hes- 
itated to do. For years he had hoped to re- 
deem himself. He had looked forward to 
the day when his name should be freed frx)m 
stain, and he still looked forward to that 
day when he might be able to say, '^ Here, 
my beloved daughter, my name is free frt>m 
stain; you can acknowledge me without 
shame." 

But Edith's opposition, and the plans of 
Leon, and the absorption of Lady Dadleigh's 
sympathies in the interests of her son, all 
destroyed Dalton's chances. He could only 
watch, and hear frt>m his faithful Hugo ac- 
counts of what was going on. Thus he was 
led into worse and worse acts, and by mis- 
understanding Edith at the outset, opened 
the way for both himself and her to many 
sorrows. 

After the terrible events connected with 
the mysterious departure of Leon and the 
arrest of Edith, Dalton had at once written 
to Reginald. He had been ill in the interi- 
or of Sicily — for his testimony at the trial 
had been in part correct. Dalton's letter 
was delayed in reaching him, but he hur- 
ried back as soon as possible. Relying on 
his extraordinary resemblance to Leon, Dal- 
ton had urged him to personify the missing 
man, and this he had consented to do, with 
the success which has been described. His 
chief motive in doing this was his profound 
sympathy for Dalton, and for Edith also, 
whom he believed to have been subjected 
to unfair treatment. That sympathy which 
he had already felt for Edith was increased 
when he saw her face to face. 
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All this was not told to Edith at once, bat 
rather in the course of several conversations. 
Already in that interview in the prison her 
father had explained to her his motives in 
acting as he had, and this fuller confession 
only made those motives more apparent. In 
Edith this story served only to excite fresh 
grief and remorse. But Dalton showed so 
much grief himself that Edith was forced 
to restrain such feelings as these in his pres- 
ence. He took all the blame to himsel£ 
He would not allow her to reproach herselfl 
He it was, he insisted, who had been alone 
to blame in subjecting a generous, high- 
spirited girl to such terrible treatment — ^to 
imprisonment and spying and coercion. 80 
great was his own grief that Edith found 
herself forced from the position of penitent 
into that of comforter, and often had to lose 
sight of her own offenses in the endeavor to 
explain away her 6wn sufferings. 

And thus, where there was so much need 
of mutual forgiveness and mutual consola- 
tion, each one became less a prey to remorse. 

In the joy which he Mt at thus gaining 
at last all his daughter's love, especially aft- 
er the terrible misunderstanding that had 
divided her frx>m him, Dalton had no thought 
for those grave dangers which surrounded 
both her and him. But to Edith these dan- 
gers still appeared, and they were most for- 
midable. She could not forget that she was 
still liable to arrest on the most appalling 
of accusaXiions, and that her father also was 
liable to discovery and re-arrest. Reginald 
had tried to banish her fears and inspire 
her with hope; but now that he was no 
longer near, her position was revealed, and 
the full possibility of her danger could no 
longer be concealed. 

Danger there indeed was, danger most 
formidable, not to her only, but to all of 
them. Coward Sir Lionel might be, but a 
coward when at bay is dangerous, since he 
is desperate. Sir Lionel also was powerfiil, 
since he was armed with all the force that 
may be given by wealth and position, and 
in his despair his utmost resources would 
undoubtedly be put forth. Those despair- 
ing efforts would be aimed at all of them — 
all were alike threatened : herself on the 
old charge, her father as an escaped convict, 
and Reginald as a^peijurer and a conspirator 
against the ends of Justice. As to Lady 
Dndleigh, she knew not what to think, but 
she was aware of Reginald's fears about her, 
and she shared them to the fullest extent. 

In the midst of all this Edith received a 
letter from Miss Plympton. She was Just 
recovering, she said, from a severe iUness, 
consequent on anxiety about her. She had 
heard the terrible tidings of her arrest, but 
of late had been cheered by the news of her 
release. The letter was most loving, and 
revealed all the affection of her "second 
mother." Tet so true wm Miss Plympton 



to the promise which she had made to Mr. 
Dalton, that she did not allude to the great 
secret which had once been disclosed to hex. 
Edith read the letter with varied feeling 
and thought with an aching heart of her 
reception of that other letter. This letter, 
however, met with a different fSate. Sbb 
answered it at once, and told all about ber 
father, concluding with the promiae to go 
and visit her as soon as she could. 

And now all her thoughts and hopes weie 
centred upon Reginald. Where waa hef 
Where was Lady Dudleigh f Had he found 
Leon t What would Sir Lionel do f Such 
were the thoughts that never ceased to agi- 
tate her mind. 

He had been gone a whole week. She hid 
heard nothing frx>m him. Aocaatomed as 
she had been to see him every day far m 
long a time, this week seemed prolonged to 
the extent of a month ; and as he had prom- 
ised to write her under any circamstanoe% 
she could not account for his failure to keep 
that promise. His silence alarmed her. Ai 
day succeeded to day, and still no letter 
came, she became a prey to all those fearfol 
fancies which may be raised by a vivid imag- 
ination, when one is in suspense about the 
fate of some dearly loved friend. 

Her father, whose watchful love made him 
observant of every one of her varying moods, 
could not avoid noticing the sadnees and 
agitation of her fteM^e and manner, and was 
eager to know the cause. This, however, 
Edith's modesty would not allow her to ex- 
plain, but she frankly confessed that she was 
anxious. Her anxiety she attributed to her 
fears about their situation, and her dread 
lest something might be found out about the 
imposture of Reginald, or about her fatho's 
real character and personality. The fear 
was not an idle one, and Dalton, though he 
tried to soothe her, was himscdf too well 
aware of the danger that surrounded both 
of them to be very successful in his efforts. 

All this time a steady improvement had 
been taking place in Dalton's health, and 
his recovery from his illness was rapid and 
continuous. It was Edith's love and care 
and sympathy which thus gave strength to 
him, and the Joy which he felt in her pres- 
ence was the best medicine for his afiiictioiia. 

Thus one day he was at last able to ven- 
ture outside. It was something more than 
a week since Reginald had left. Edith was 
more anxious than ever, but strove to con- 
ceid her anxiety and to drown her own self- 
ish cares under more assiduous attentions 
to that father whose whole being now seem- 
ed so to centre upon her. For this purpose 
she had persuaded him to leave the Hall^ 
and come. forth into the grounds; and the 
two were now walking in front of the Hall, 
around the pond, Edith supporting her fa- 
ther's £oeble footsteps, and trying to cheer 
him by pointing out some improvements 
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which ought to he made, while the old man, 
with Mb mind full of sweet peace, thought 
it happiness enough for him to lean on her 
loTiog arm and hear her sweet voioe as she 
spoke those words of love which for so many 
years he had longed to hear. 

In the midst of this they were startled hy 
the approach of seyeral men. 

Visitors were rare at Dalton Hall. Before 
the recent tronhles they had heen prohihlt- 
ed, and though during Dalton's illnees the 
prohibition had been taken off, yet there 
were few who cared to pass those gates. 
Upon this occasion the approach of Tisitors 
gare a sndden shock to Edith and her father, 
mad when they saw that the chief one among 
thoee Tisitors was the sheriff that shock was 
intensified. 

Tee, the moment had come which they 
hoth had dreaded. Ail was known. The 
danger which they had feared was at hand, 
and each one trembled for the other. Edith 
thought that it was her father who was 
sought after. Dalton shuddered as he 
thought that his innocent daughter was 
once more in the grasp of the law. 

The sheriff approached, followed by three 
ethen, who were evidently officers of the 
law. Dalton and Edith stood awaiting 
them, and Edith felt her other's hands 
clasp her arm in a closer and more tremu- 
loos embrace. 

The sheriff greeted them with a monmfhl 
face and evident embarrassment. His er- 
rand was a painful one, and it was rendered 
doubly so by the piteous sight before him — 
the feeble old man thus clinging to that sad- 
£aoed young girl, the woe-worn father thus 
supported by the daughter whose own expe- 
rience of life had been so bitter. 

** My business,'' said the sheriff, '' is a most 
painful one. Forgive me, Bfrs. Dudleigh. 
Forgive me, Bfr. Dalton. I did not know 
till now how painful it would be.'' 

He had greeted them in silence, removing 
his hat respectfully, and bowing before this 
venerable old age and this sad-faced beauty, 
and then had said these words with some 
abruptness. And as soon as he named that 
name ''Dalton," they both understood that 
he knew all. 

''Ton have come for mef said Dalton. 
^^VerywelL" 

A shudder passed through Edith. She 
flung her arms about her father, and placed 
herself before him, as if to interpose between 
him and that terrible fate which still pur- 
sued its innocent victim. She turned her 
large moumftd eyes upon the sheriff with a 
look of silent horror, but said not a wol^. . 

"I can not help it," said the^eriff, in 
still deepfr, embarrassment. ''I feel for 
yon, for both of you, but you must come 
with me." 

" Oh, spare him P cried Edith. " He is- ill. 
He has just risen from his bed. Leave him 



here. He is not fit to go. Let me nurse 
him." 

The sheriff looked at her in increasing em- 
barrassment, with a face full of pity. 

" I am deeply grieved," he said, in a low 
voice, ** but I can not do otherwise. I must 
do my duty. You, Bfrs. Dudleigh, must come 
also. I have a warrant for you too." 

" What !" groaned Dalton ; " for her f 

The sheriff said nothing. The old man's 
fiftce had such an expression of anguish that 
words were useless. 

'' Again t" murmured Dalton. ''Again! 
and on that fiedse charge I She will die ! she 
will die!" 

" Oh, papa I" exclaimed Edith. " Do not 
think of me. I can bear it. There is no 
danger for me. It is for you only that I am 
anxious." 

"My child! my darling Edith!" groaned 
the uiLhappy father, " this is my work — ^this 
is what I have wrought for you." 

Edith pressed her father to her heart. She 
raised her pale fleMie, and, looking upward, 
sighed out in her agony of soul, 

" O God ! Is there any Justice in heaven, 
when this is the justice of earth !" 

Nothing more was said. No one had any 
thing to say. This double arrest was some- 
thing too terrible for words, and the darkest 
forebodings came to the mind of each one 
of these unhappy victims of the law. And 
thus, in silence and in fear, they were led 
away — to prison and to judgment.* 



CHAPTER Un. 

THE BROTHERS. 

On leaving Dalton Hall Reg^ald went to 
the place mentioned by Miss Fortescue. It ^ 
was on the railway, and was about four miles 
horn Dudleigh Manor. Here he found 2||s8 
Fortescue. 

She told him that she had tried to find 
Leon by making inquiries every where 
among his old haunts, but without any suc- 
cess whatever. At last she concluded that, 
since he was in such strict hiding, Dudleigh 
Manor itself would not be an unlikely place 
in which to find him. She had come here, 
and, after disguising herself with her usual 
skill, had made inquiries of the porter with 
as much adroitness as possible. All her ef- 
forts, however, were quite in vain. The por- 
ter oould not be caught committing himself 
in any way, but professed to have seen noth- 
ing of the missing man for months. She 
would have come away from this experiment 
in despair had it not been for one circum- 
stance, which, though small in itself^ seemed 
to her to have very deep meaning. It was 
this. While she was talking with the porter 
a dog came up, which at once began to fawn 
on her. This amazed the porter, who did 
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not like the appearance of things, and tried 
to drive the dog away. But Miss Fortescue 
had in an instant recognized the dog of 
Leon, well known to herself and once a 
great pet. 

This casual appearance of the dog seemed 
to her the strongest possible proof that Leon 
was now in that very place. He must have 
been left purposely in Dalton Park for a few 
days, probably having been stationed at that 
very spot which he kept so persistently. If 
so, the same one who left him there must 
have brought him here. It was inconceiva- 
ble that the dog could have found his way 
here alone from Dalton Park. In addition 
to this, the porter's uneasiness at the dog's 
recognition of her was of itself full of mean- 
ing. 

This was all .that she had been able to find 
out, but this was enough. Fearful that Leon 
might suspect who she was, she had written 
to Reginald at once ; and now that he had 
come, she urged him to go to Dudleigh Man- 
or himself and find out the truth. 

There was no need to urge Reginald. His 
anxiety about his mother was enough to 
make him anxious to lose no time, but the 
prospect of finding Leon made him now 
doubly anxious. It was already evening, 
however, and he would have to defer his 
visit until the following day. 

At about nine o'clock the next morning 
Reginald Dudleigh stood at his father's gate 
— ^the gate of that home from which he had 
been so long an exile. The porter came out 
to open it, and stared at him in surprise. 

'' I didn't know you was out. Sir," he said. 

Evidently the porter had mistaken him 
for Leon. This address assured him of the 
fact of Leon's presence. The porter was a 
new hand, and Reginald did not think it 
.worth while to explain. He entered silent- 
ly while the porter held the gate open, and 
thyi walked up the long avenue toward the 
manor-house. 

The door was open. He walked in. Some 
servants were moving about, who seemed to 
think his presence a matter of course. These 
also evidently mistook him for Leon ; and 
these things, slight as they were, assured 
him that his brother must be here. Yet in 
spite of the great purpose for which he had 
come— a purpose, as he felt, of life and death, 
and even more — in spite of this, he could 
not help pausing for a moment as he found 
himself within these familiar precincts, in 
the home of his childhood, within sight of 
objects so well remembered, so long lost to 
view. 

But it was only for a few moments. The 
first rush of feeling passed, and then there 
came back the recollection of all that lay 
before him, of all that depended upon this 
visit. He walked on. He reached the great 
stairway. He ascended it. He came to the 
great hall up stairs. On one side wm the 



drawing-room, on the other the library. The 
former was empty, but in the latter then 
was a solitary occupant. He was seated at 
a table, writing. So intent was this man 
on his occupation that he did not heu* the 
sound of approaching footsteps, or at least 
did not regard them ; for even as Reginald 
stood looking at him, he went on with his 
writing. His back was turned toward the 
door, so that Reginald could not see his fiice, 
but the outline of the figure was sufficient. 
Reginald stood for a moment looking at him. 
Then he advanced toward the writer, and 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

The writer gave a sudden start, leaped 
from his chair, and turned round. There 
was fear on his fauce — the fear of one who is 
on the look-out for "sudden danger — a feat 
without a particle of Recognition. But grad- 
ually the blankness of his terrified face de- 
parted, and there came a new expresnon — 
an expression in which there was equal ter- 
ror, yet at the same time a full recognition 
of the danger before him. 

It was Leon Dudleigh. 

Reginald said not one word, but looked 
at him with a stem, relentless face. 

As these two thus stood looking at one 
another, each saw in the other's face the 
marvelous resemblance to himself, which 
had been already so striking to others, and 
so bewildering. But the expression was to- 
tally different. Aside from the general mt 
characteristic of each, there was the look 
that had been called up by the present 
meeting. Reginald confironted his brotho' 
with a stem, menacing gaze, and a look of 
authority that was more than the ordinary 
look which might belong to an elder brother. 
Leon's face still kept its look of fear, and 
there seemed to be struggling with this fear 
an impulse to fiy, which he was unable to 
obey. Reginald looked like the master, 
Leon like the culprit and the slave. 

Leon was the first to speak. 

"You—here I" he faltered. 

"Where else should I be f said Reginald, 
in a stem voice. 

" What do you want t" asked Leon, rally- 
ing from his fear, and apparently enoonr- 
aged by the sound of his own voice. 

"What do I wantf repeated Reginald. 
" Many things. First, I want you ; second- 
ly, my mother." 

" You won't get any thing out of me," said 
Leon, fiercely. 

" In the first place, the sight of you is one 
of the chief things," said Reginald, with a 
sneer. " After having heard your sad &te» 
it is something to see you here in the flesh." 

"It's that infsmal porter!" cried Leon, 
half to himself: 

"What do you meant Do you Wame 
him for letting me in — me — ^Reginald Dud- 
leigh — ^yonr elder brother f 

"You're disinherited," growled IieoB* 
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** Pooh \" said Reginald. '* How can the 
eldest son be disinherited f But Pm not go- 
ing to waste time. I have come to call yon 
to account for what you have done, and I 
have that to say to yon which you most 
hear, and, what is more, yon must obey.'' 

If Leon's face coold have grown whiter 
than it already was, it would have become 
so at these words. His fear seemed swal- 
lowed up in a wild overmastering rush of 
fary and indignation. He started back and 
seized the bell-rope. 

"I don't know yon I" he almost yelled. 
" Who are you t" Saying this he pulled the 
bell-rope again and again. ** Who are you f " 
he repeated over and over again, pulling the 
bell-rope as he spoke. " PU have you turn- 
ed out. You're an infernal impostor! Who 
mre you f I can prove that Reginald Dud- 
leighisdead. Ill have you turned out. Ill 
have you turned out." 

While he was speaking, his frantic and re- 
peated tugs at the bell had roused the house. 
Outside the rush of footsteps was heard, and 
soon a crowd of servants poured into the 
room. 

" You scoundrels !" roared Leon. " What 
do you mean by letting strangers in here in 
this way f Put this fellow out I Put him 
out ! Curse you I why don't you collar him 
and put him out f " 

As the servants entered, Reginald turned 
half round and faced them. Leon shouted 
oat these words, and shook his fist toward 
his brother, while the servants stared in 
amazement at the astonishing spectacle. 
The two brothers stood there ^fore them, 
the one calm and self-possessed, the other 
infuriated with excitement; but the won- 
derful resemblance between them held the 
servants spell-bound. 

As soon as he could make himself heard, 
Reginald spoke. 

*' You will do nothing of the kind. Most 
of you are new fkces, but some of you re- 
member me. Holder," said he, as his eyes, 
wandering over the fAoes before him, rested 
upon one, " don't you know your young mas- 
ter t Have you forgotten Reginald Dud- 
leight" 

As he said this an old man came forth from 
the rear and looked at him, with his hands 
clasped together and his eyes full of tears. 

''Lord be merciful to us all," he cried, 
with a trembling voice, " if it beaut Master 
Reginald hisself come back to life again, 
and me moumin' over him as dead! Oh, 
Master Reginald, but it's glad I am this day. 
And where have ye been f' 

** Never mind, old man," said Reginald, 
kindly ; " youll know soon enough." Say- 
ing this,* he shook the old man's hand, and 
then turned with lowering brow once more 
upon Leon. 

"Leon," said he, ''none of this foolery. 
You found opt what I am when you were a 



boy. None of this hysterical excitement. 
/ am master here." 

But Leon made no reply. With his face 
now on fire with rage, he retreated a few 
steps and looked under the table. He called 
quickly to something that was there, and as 
he called, a huge dog came forth and stood 
by his side. This dog he led forward, and 
pointed at Reginald. 

The servants looked on with pale faces at 
this scene, overcome with horror as they saw 
Leon's purpose. 

"Go," said Leon, fiercely, to Reginald, 
" or youll be sorry." 

Reginald said nothing, but put his hand 
into his breast pocket and drew forth a re- 
volver. It was not a very common weapon 
in England in those days, but Reginald had 
picked one up in his wanderings, and had 
brought it with him on the present occasion. 
Leon, however, did not seem to notice it. 
He was intent on one purpose, and that was 
to drive Reginald away. 

He therefbre put his hand on the dog's 
head, and, pointing toward his brother, 
shouted, " At him. Sir !" The dog hesitated 
for a moment. His master called again. 
The huge brute gathered himself up. One 
more cry from the now frenzied Leon, and 
the dog gave a tremendous leap forward full 
at Reginald's throat. 

A cry of horror burst from the servants. 
They were by no means oversensitive, but 
this scene was too terrible. 

The dog sprang. 

But at that instant the loud report of 
Reginald's revolver rang through the house, 
and the fierce beast, with a sharp howl, fell 
back, and lay on the floor writhing in his 
death agony. The wound was a mortal one. 

Reginald replaced his pistol in his pocket. 

" Pm sorry for the poor beast," said he, as 
he looked at the dog for a moment, " but I 
could not help it. And you," he continued, 
turning to the servants, "go down stairs. 
When I want you I will call for you. Hol- 
der will tell you who I am." 

At this the servants all retreated, over- 
awed by the look and manner of this new 
master. 

The shot of the pistol seemed to have 
overwhelmed Leon. He shrank back, and 
stued by turns at Reginald and the dog, 
with a white face and a scowling brow. 

After the servants had gone, Reginald 
walked up to him. 

"I will have no more words," said he, 
fiercely. "Pm your master now, Leon, as I 
always have been. You are in my power 
now. You must eithev do as I bid you, or 
else go to jail. I have taken up all your 
notes ; I have paid more than forty thou- 
sand pounds, and I now hold those notes 
of yours. I do not intend to let you go tiU 
you do what I wish. If you don't, I will 
take you frx>m this place and put you in 
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JaiL I have warrants all ready, and in the 
proper hands. The officers are waiting in 
the neighborhood. Besides these claims, I 
shall haye charges against yon of a graver 
kind ; yon know what, so that yon can not 
escape. Now listen. I am yonr only cred- 
itor now, and yonr only accuser. Yon need 
not hide any longer, or fly from the country. 
Confess ; come to terms with me, and yon 
shall be a free man ; reftise, and yon shall 
suffer the very worst that the law inflicts. 
If yon do not come to terms with me, you 
are lost. I give you only this chance. You 
can do nothing. You can not harm Miss 
Dalton now, for I have found you out, and 
your miserable trick is of no use any longer. 
Come, now ; decide at once. I will give you 
Just ten minutes. If you come to terms, you 
jkre safe ; if not, you go to JaiL'' 

« Who'll take me f " said Leon, in a surly 
Toice. 

"/," said Reginald — "/, with my own 
hands. / will take you out of this place, 
and hand you over to the officers who are 
waiting not very far away." 

Saying this, Reginald looked at his watch, 
:uid then replacing it, turned once more to 
Leon. 

** Yonr tricks have failed. I will produce 
yon as you are, and Miss Dalton will be safe. 
Youll have to explain it all in court, so you 
may as well explain it to me. I don't want 
to be hard with yon. I know you of old, 
and have forgiven other villainies of yours. 
You can't take vengeance on any one. Even 
your silence will be of no use. You must 
choose between a confession to me now, or a 
general confession in court. Besides, even 
if you could have vengeance, it wouldn't be 
worth so mnch to a man like you as what I 
offer yon. I offer you freedom. I will give 
you back all your notes and bonds. You 
will be no longer in any danger. More, I 
will help you. I don't want to use harsh 
measures if I can help it. Don't be a fool. 
Do as I say, and accept my offer. If you 
don't, I swear, after what you've done m 
show you no more mercy than I showed your 
dog." 

Leon was silent. His face grew more 
tranquil. He was evidently affected by his 
brother's words. He stood, in thought, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor. Debt was a great 
eviL Danger was around him. Freedom 
was a great blessing. Thus far he had been 
safe only because be had been in hiding. 
Besides, he was powerless now, and his 
knowledge of Reginald, as he had been in 
early life, and as he saw him now, showed 
him that his brother always meant what he 
said. 

** I don't believe you have those notes and 
bonds." 

'* How could I know unless I paid them f 
I will tell you the names concerned in most 
of them, and the amounts." 



And Reginald thereupon enumerated ser. 
eral creditors, with the amounts due to each. 
By this Leon was evidently convinced. 

''And you've paid them f" said he. 

"Yes." 

« And youll give them to me Y" 

''I will. I am your only creditor now. 
I have found out and paid every debt of 
yours. I did this to force you to come to 
terms. That is all I want. You see that 
this iB for your interest. More, I will give 
you enough to begin life on. Do yoo ask 
more than this t" 

Leon hesitated for a short time longer. 

" Well," said he at hist, ** what is it that 
you want me to do f" 

'' First of all I want you to iell me about 
that infernal trick of yours with — ^the body. 
Whose is it t Mind yon, if s of no oonso- 
quence now, so long as you are alive, and 
can be produced ; but I wish to know." 

With some hesitation Leon informed hii 
brother. The information which he ga^e 
confirmed the suspicions of Miss Fortescoa. 
He had determined to be avenged on Edith 
and her father, and after that night on 
which Edith had escaped he had managed 
to procure a body in London from some of 
the body-snatchers who supplied the med- 
ical schools there. He had removed the 
head, and dressed it in the clothes which ha 
had last worn. He had taken it to Dalton 
Park and put it in the well about a week 
after Edith's flight. He had never gone 
back to his room, but had purposely left it 
as it was, so as to make his disappeaiance 
the more suspicious. He himself had con- 
trived to raise those frequent rumors which 
had arisen and grown to such an extent that 
they had terminated in the search at Dalton 
Park. Anonymous letters to various per* 
sons had suggested to them the supposed 
guilt of Edith, and the probability of the re- 
mains being found in the welL 

The horror which Reginald felt at this 
disclosure was largely mitigated by the £Mt 
that he had already imagined some snch 
proceeding as this, for he had felt sure that 
it was a trick, and therefore it had only 
been left to account for the trick. 

The next thing which Reginald had to 
investigate was the mock marriage. Bnt 
here he did not choose to questi<m Leon di- 
rectly about Edith. He rather chose to in- 
vestigate that earlier marriage with Hiv 
Fortescue. 

By this time Leon's objections to confe« 
had vanished. The inducements which Reg- 
inald held out were of themselves sttractiTe 
enough to one in his desperate poaitioii, and, 
what was more, he felt that there was no al- 
ternative. Having once begun, hh seemed 
to grow accustomed to it, mad spoke with 
greater freedom. 

To Reginald's immense surprise and relief^ 
Leon informed him that the mpaiage with 
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Miss Fortescne was not a mock marriage at 
aU. For once in bis life he had been honest. 
The marriage had been a real one. It was 
only after the affair in the Dalton yaalte 
that he had pretended that it was false. He 
did so in order to free himself from his real 
wife, and gain some control over the Dalton 
estate. The Rev. Mr. Porter was a bona Jide 
clergyman, and the marriage had been con- 
ducted in a legal manner. He had fonnd 
ont that the Rev. Mr. Porter had gone to 
Scotland, and saw that he coald easily de- 
ceive his wife. 

" Bnt/' said Reginald, << what is the reason 
that your wife conld never find him ontt 
She looked over all the lists of clergymen, 
and wrote to all of the name of Porter. She 
conld not find him.'' 

"Naturally enongh,'' said Leon, indiffer- 
ently. " She supposed that he belonged to 
the Church, because he used the Church 
service ; but he was a Presbyterian." 

" Where is he now f * 

"When last I heard about him he was at 
Falkirk.'' 

" Then Miss Fortescne was reguliwly mar- 
ried, and is now your wife f 
Vou XIJX.-Na S91.-85 



" She is my wife," said Leon. 

At this Reginald was silent for some time. 
The Joy that filled his heart at this discovery 
was so great that for a time it drove away 
those other thoughts, deep and dread, thut 
had taken possession of him. But these 
thoughts soon returned. 

" One thing more," said he, in an anxious 
voice. " Leon, where is my mother f 



CHAPTER UV. 

THE SONS AND THEIR FATHER. 

"Where is my mother!" 

Such was Reginald's last question. He 
asked it as though Lady Diidleigh was only 
hi$ mother, and not the mother of Leon also. 
But the circumstances of his past life had 
made his father and his brother seem like 
strangers, and his mother seemed all his 
own. 

At this question Leon stared at him with 
a look of surprise that was evidently un- 
feigned. 

" Your mother f he repeated. 
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'' I do not say <mr mother,'' said Reginald. 
*' I say my mother. Where is she f 

** I swear I know nothing aboat her,'' said 
Leon, earnestly. " I have never seen her." 

'' You have never seen her f " repeated Reg- 
inald, in a tremulons voice. 

** Never," said Leon ; *^ that is, not since 
she left this place ten years ago." 

<< You saw her at Dalton Hall !" cried Reg- 
inald. 

« At Dalton Hall t I did not," said Leon. 

''Mrs. Dunbar, she called herselfl You 
saw her often." 

"Mrs. Dunbar! Good Heavens I" cried 
Leon, in unaffected surprise. " How was I 
to know that f 

Reginald looked at him gloomily and men- 
acingly. 

" Leon," said he, in a stem voice, " if you 
dare to deceive me about this, I will show no 
mercy. You must tell aU — ^yes, aU /" 

" But I tell you I don't know any thing 
.about her," said Leon; "I swear I don't. 
Fll tell every thing that I know. No such 
person has ever been here." 

Reginald looked at his brother with a 
gloomy frown ; but Leon's tone seemed sin- 
cere, and the thought came to him that his 
brother could have no reason for conceal- 
ment. If Leon did not know, he would have 
to seek what he wished from another — ^his 
father. His father and his mother had gone 
off together ; that father alone could teU. 

"Where is Sir Lionel?" asked Reginald, 
as these thoughts came to him. He called 
him " Sir LioneL" He could not call him 
"father." 

Leon looked at him with a strange ex- 
pression. 

"He is here," said he. 

" Where shall I find him t I want to see 
him at once. Is he in his room f 

Leon hesitated. 

"Quick I" said Reginald, impatiently. 
"Why don't you answer f 

" You won't get much satisfaction out of 
him," said Leon, in a peculiar voice. 

"Ill find out what he knows. Fll tear 
the secret out of him,f cried Reginald, fierce- 
ly. "Where is he t Come with me. Take 
me to him." 

" You'll find it rather hard to get any thing 
out of him," said Leon, with a short laugh. 
"He's beyond even your reach, and your 
courts of law too." 

" What do yon mean t" cried Reginald. 

"Well, you may see for yourself^" said 
Leon. " You won't be satisfied, I suppose, 
unless you do. Come along. You needn't be 
alarmed. I won't run. I'll stick to my part 
of our agreement, if you stick to yours." 

With these words Leon led the way out of 
the library, and Reginald followed. They 
went up a flight of stairs and alcAig a hall 
to the extreme end. Here Leon stopped at 
a door, and proceeded to take a key from his 



pocket. This action surprised Reginald. He 
remembered the room welL In his day it 
had not been used at all, except on rare oc- 
casions, and had been thus neglected on ac- 
count of its gloom and dampness. 

" What's the meaning of this t" he asked, 
gloomily, looking suspiciously at the key. 

" Oh, you'll see soon enough," said Leon. 

With these words he inserted the key in 
the lock as noiselessly as possible, and tiien 
gently turned the bolt. Having done this, 
he opened the door a little, and looked in 
with a cautious movement. These proceed- 
ings puzzled Reginald stUl more, and he 
tried in vain to conjecture what their objeet 
might be. 

One cautious look satisfied Leon. Hs 
opened the door wider, and said, in a low 
voice, to his brother, 

" Come along ; he's quiet just now." 

With these words he entered, and held the 
door for Reginald to pass through. With- 
out a moment's hesitation Reginald went 
into the room. He took but one step, and 
then stopped, rooted to the floor by the si^^ 
that met his eyes. 

The room was low, and had no furniture 
but an iron bed. There were two small, 
deep windows, over which the ivy had 
grown so closely that it dimmed the light, 
and threw an air of gloom over the scene. 

Upon the iron bed was seated a strange 
figure, the sight of which sent a thrill of 
horror through Reginald's frame. It was a 
thin, emaciated figure, worn and bent. His 
hair was as white as snow ; his beard and 
mustache were short and stubbly, aa though 
they were the growth of but a few weeks ; 
while his whiskers were bushy and matted 
together. 

Over this figure a quilt was thrown in a 
fiintastic manner, under which appeiared a 
long night-gown, from which thin bare legs 
protruded, with bare, gaunt, skeleton-like 
feet. 

As he sat there his eyes wandered about 
on vacancy ; a silly smile was on his white, 
worn fSace; he kept nnttering to himself 
continually some incoherent and almost in- 
audible sentences; and at the same time his 
long bony fingers kept clawing and picking 
at the qvSlt which covered him. 

At &rst Reginald oould scarce believe 
what he saw ; but there was the fact befbce 
his eyes, and the terrible truth could not be 
denied that in this wretched creature be- 
fore him was the wreck of that one who but 
a short time before had seemed to him to 
be a powerful and unscrupulous villain, fiiU 
of the most formidable plans for inflioting 
fresh wrongs upon those whom he had al- 
ready so foully injured. Reginald had seen 
him for a few moments at the trial, and had 
noticed that the ten eventful years for which 
they had been parted had made bat little 
difference in his appearance. The casual 
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glimpses of bim which he afterward had 
oaught showed some change, but nothing 
very striking ; bat now the change was ter- 
rible, tbe transformation was hideous ; the 
strong man had become a shattered wreck ; 
the once vigorous mind had sunk into a state 
of helpless imbecility and driveling idiocy. 

Leon ahnt the door, and turning the key, 
stood looking on. The slight noise which 
he made attracted the wandering gase of 
the madman. He started slightly, and stood 
up, wrapping the quilt carefully around him. 
Then, with a silly smile, he advanced a few 
paces. 

^ Well, Dr. Morton,^ he said, in a weak, 
quavering voice, " you have received my let- 
ter, I hope. Here is this person that I wrote 
about. Her name is Mrs. Dunbar. She is an 
old dependent. She is mad — ha, ha! — mad. 
Yes, mad, doctor. She thinks she is my 
wife. She calls herself Lady Dudleigh. 
But, doctor, her real name is Bfrs. Dunbar. 
She is mad, doctor — mad — mad — mad. Ha, 
ha, haP* 

At these words a terrible suspicion came 
to Reginald's mind. The madman had still 
prominent in his thoughts the idea which 
he had lately been carrying out. Could 
there be any truth in these words, or were 
they mere fancies t He said not a word, but 
looked and listened in anxions silence. He 
had felt a moment's pity for this man, who, 
wretch though he had been, was still his fa- 
ther; but now his mother's image rose be- 



fore him — his mother, pale, suffering, and 
perhaps despairing — and in his eager desire 
to learn her &te, all softer feelings for his 
father died out. 

''Ton must keep her. Dr. Morton," said 
Sir Lionel, in the same tone. '' Tou know 
what she wants. I will pay yon well. Mon- 
ey is no object. Ton must keep her close— 
close — yes, close as the grave. She Ib in- 
curable, doctor. She mnst never come out 
of this place with her mad fancies. For she 
is mad — mad — ^mad — mad — ^mad. Oh yes. 
Ha, ha, bar 

Sir Lionel then smiled as before, and 
chuckled to himself, while a leer of cunning 
triumph flashed for a moment from his wan- 
dering eyes. "Trapped!" he ejaculated, 
softly. "Trapped! The keeper! The keep- 
er trapped ! She thought she was my keei>- 
er! And so she was. But she was trapped 
— ^yee, trapped. The keeper trapped I Ha, 
ha, ha ! She thought it was an inn," he 
continued, after a brief silence, in which he 
chuckled to himself over the remembrance 
of his scheme; "and so she was trapped. 
The keeper was caught herself, and found 
herself in a mad-house! And she'll never 
get out — never ! She's mad. They'll all be- 
lieve it. Mad ! Yes, mad — and in a mad- 
house! Ha, ha, ha! There's Lady Dud- 
leigh for you ! But she's Airs. Dunbar now. 
Ha, ha, ha!" 

Reginald's eagerness to learn more was 
uncontrollable. In his impatience to find 
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out, he could do louger wait for hia father's 
stray coufessions. 

" What mod-hoase t Where t" he asked, 
eagerly aud abruptly. 

Sir Liouel did not look at him. But the 
question came to him noue the less. It 
came to him as if it had been prompted by 
bis own thoughts, and he went on upon the 
new idea which this question started. 

" She saw me write it, too — the letter — 
and she saw me write the address. There 
it was as plain as day — the address. Dr. 
Morton, I wrote, Lichfield Asylum, Lich- 
field, Berks. But she didn't look at it. She 
helped me put it in the post-office. Trapped I 
trapped I Oh yes — the keeper trapped!" 
he continued. '^ She thought we were going 
to Dudleigh Manor, but we were going to 
Lichfield Asylum. And we stopped there. 
And she stopped there. And she is there 
now. Trapped! Ha, ha, ha I And, my 
good doctor, keep her close, for she's mad. 
Oh yes — mad — mad — ^mad — and very dan- 
gerous !" 

The wretched man now began to totter 
from weakness, and finally sat down upon 
the floor. Here he gathered his quilt about 
him, and began to smile and chuckle and 
wag bis head and pick at his fantastic dress 
as before. The words which he muttered 
were inaudible, and those which could be 
heard were utterly incoherent. The subject 
that had been presented to his mind by the 
entrance of Reginald was now forgotten, and 
his thoughts wandered at random, like the 
thoughts of a feverish dream, without con- 
nection and without meaning. 

Reginald turned away. He conld no lon- 
ger endure so painful a spectacle. He had 
been long estranged from bis father, and he 
had come home for the sake of obtaining 
justice from that father, for the sake of the 
innocent man who had suffered so unjustly 
aud so terribly, and whom he loved as a sec- 
ond father. Yet here there was a spectacle 
which, if he had been a vengeful enemy, 
would have filled him with horror. One only 
feeling was present in his uiiud now to alle- 
viate that horror, and this was a sense of 
profound relief that this terrible afiiiotion 
had not been wrought by any act of his. He 
bad no hand in it. It had come upon his 
father either as the gradual result of years 
of anxiety, or as the immediate effect of the 
sudden appearance of Dalton and his wife. 

But for these thoughts there was no lei- 
sure. His whole mind was filled with but 
one idea — his mother. In a few moments 
they were outside the room. The roadman 
was left to himself, and Reginald questioned 
Leon about him. 

" I have heard all this before," said Leon. 
" He came home very queer, and before a 
week was this way. I put him in there to 
keep him out of mischief. I feed him myself 
No one else goes near him. I've had a doc- 



tor up, but he could do nothing. He hai 
often talked in this way about trapping some 
one, but he never mentioned any name till 
to-day. He never did — I swear he never 
did. I swear I had no idea that he had ref- 
erence to my — to Lady Dudleigh. I thought 
it was some crazy fancy about Mr. Dalton— 
some scheme of his for * trapping' him. I 
did — I swear." 

Such was Leon's statement, extorted fnm 
him by the fiercest of cross-questionings on 
the part of Reginald, accompanied by most 
savage threats. 

Leon, however, swore that he thought it 
referred to a scheme of his father's to '^ trap*' 
Dalton, and shut him up in a mad-house. If 
it was true that no names had been men- 
tioned, Reginald saw that it was quite pos- 
sible that Leon might have supposed what 
he said, though his knowledge of his brother 
did not lead him to place any particular con- 
fidence in his statement, even when aooom- 
pauied by an oath. 

It now remained to find out, without 
delay, the place which the madman had re- 
vealed. Reginald remembered it well: Dr* 
Marion^ Lk^field Atylum, Lichfieldf Berkt, 
Leon also said that the same name had been 
always mentioned. There could not, there- 
fore, be any mistake about this, and it only 
remained to find out where it was. 

Leon knew both the man and the place* 
and told all that he knew, not because be 
had a particle of affection for his mother, bat 
because he wished to satisfy Reginald, so at 
to gain that freedom which his brother only 
could give him. He had been the intimate 
confidant of his father, and this Dr. Morton 
had been connected with them previonsly in 
another affair. He was therefore able to 
give explicit information about the place, 
and the quickest manner of reaching it. 

Reginald set off that very day. 

*^ It will be better for yon to stay here," 
said he to Leon, as he was leaving, in a sig- 
nificant tone. 

« Oh, ru stay," said Leon. *' If yon act 
square, that's all I want. Give me those 
notes and bonds, and I'll never trouble yoa 
or yonrs again." 

Before leaving he obtained fn>m Leon fiir- 
ther inform^ion about his firat nuMTiago 
with Miss Fortescne. This he eonunnni- 
cated to Leon's wife, whom he found wait- 
ing for him in great suspense. Aa soon as 
she heard it she set out for London to find 
the witness mentioned by Leon ; afto which 
she intended to go to FalkixJL in search of 
the clergyman. 

After parting with Leon's wife, Reginald 
left by the first train, m route for Dr. Moi^ 
ton's asylum at Lichfield, in accordance with 
Leon's directions. On the middle of the fol- 
lowing day he reached the place. 

He came there accompanied by two offi- 
cers of the law, who had a warrant for the 
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arreet of Dr. Morton on a charge of conspir- 
acy and illegal imprisonment. That dis- 
tingniahed physician came down to see his 
visitors, under the impression that one of 
them was a patient, and was very ranch sur- 
prised when he found himself under arrest. 
Still more surprised was he when Reginald 
asked faim, fiercely, after Lady Dndleigh. 

In a few moments the door of Lady Dnd- 
leigh's room was flung open, and the almost 
despairing inmate found herself in the arms 
of her son. She looked feeble and emacia- 
ted, thongh not so much so as Reginald had 
feared. She had known too much of the 
sorrows of life to yield altogether to this 
new calamity. Her chief grief had been 
about others, the fear that they might have 
become the prey of the villain who had shut 
her in here ; but in spite of her terrible sus- 
pense, she struggled against the gloom of her 
situation, and tried to hope for release. It 
had come at last, and with it came also the 
news that there was no longer any need for 
her or for Reginald to take any proceedings 
against the guilty husbaud and father, since 
he had been struck down by a more power- 
ful arm. 

When they went away, Dr. Morton was 
taken away also. In due time he was tried 
on the charge above mentioned. He show- 
ed, however, that Lady Dndleigh had been 
put under his care by Sir Lionel himself, and 
in the usual way ; that Sir Lionel had speci- 
fied the nature of her insanity to consist in 
the belief that she was his wife, and that so 
long as she maintained that belief he thought 
her actually insane. He showed that, apart 
from that confinement which he had deemed 
requisite, she had been treated with no un- 
necessary cruelty. Many other things he 
also showed, by means of which he contrived 
to obtain an acquittal. Still, so much came 
out in the course of the trial, and so very 
narrow was his escape, and so strong was his 
fear of being re-arrested on other charges, 
that he concluded to emigrate to ano^er 
country, and this he did without delay. 

But Reginald returned at once with his 
mother to Dndleigh Manor. Here Lady 
Dndleigh for a few days sank under the ef- 
fects of the accumulated troubles through 
which she had passed, and when at length 
she was able to move about, Sir Lionel was 
the first one of whom she thought, and she 
at once devoted herself to him. But the 
wretched man was already beyond the reach 
of her care. His strength was failing rapid- 
ly ; he refused all nourishment ; his mind 
was a hopeless wreck; he recognized no 
one; and all that was now left to the wife 
to do was to watch over him and nurse him 
as patiently as possible until the end, which 
she knew must be near. 

In the excitement consequent upon his 
first rBtnm, his interviews with Leon and 
Sir Lionel, his reeone of Lady Dndleigh. and 



his deep anxiety about her after her release, 
Reginald had sent no word to Edith of any 
kind. This arose neither from neglect nor 
forgetfulness, but because his surroundings 
were too sad, and he had not the heart to 
write to her until some brighter prospect 
should appear. His mother's short illness 
at first alarmed him ; but this passed awny, 
and on her recovery he felt sufficiently cheeV- 
ful to send to Edith an account of all that 
had occurred. 

Ten days had passed since he parted with 
her. On the day after he wrote to her he 
received a letter fh)m her. It was the first 
communication that he had received. 

That letter conveyed to him awful intelli- 
gence. It informed him of the arrest of 
Edith and Frederick Dalton. 



CHAPTER LV. 

CONCLUSION. 

This intelligence was so terrible and so 
unexpected that for some time he fblt over- 
whelmed with utter horror. Then a dark 
suspicion came to him that this was the 
work of Leon, who, enraged at his baffled 
schemes, had dealt this last blow upon those 
whom he had already so deeply wronged. 
This suspicion roused the ntmoet fury of 
Reginald's nature, and he hurried forth at 
once to seek his brother. 

He found him sauntering up and down in 
fh>nt of the house. Leon had remained here 
ever since his interview with Reginald, in 
accordance with his promise. As he now 
saw his brother approach, he started, and 
looked at him with an expression of aston- 
ishment not unmingled with terror. 

Without any preliminaries, Reginald at 
once assailed him with the nrroet vehement 
denunciations, and in a few burning words, 
full of abhorrence and wrath, he accused 
him of this new piece of villainy. 

" You're wrong — you're wrong — ^you're al- 
together wrong!" cried Leon, eagerly. "I 
have done nothing — ^I swear Fve done noth- 
ing ! r ve never left the place." 

"YouVe sent word!" cried Reginald, fh- 
riously. 

^*I have not — I swear I haven't P said 
Leon. "I haven't written a Kne to any 
one. Tvo had no communication whatever 
with a single soul." 

"It's your work, and yours onlyP cried 
Reginald; "and, by Heaven, you shall suf- 
fer fbr it ! You've' broken the agreement 
between us, and now HI show you no 
mercy !" 

**I haven't broken It! I swear by all 
that^s most holyT' cried Leon, earnestly. 
" I see how it is. This is merely the result 
of the old rumors — ^the old work going on. 
I swear it is! Besides, what danger can 
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happen to Mias Dalton f I need only show 
myself. Ill go there with you at once. Can 
I do more thaji that f When I am seen alive, 
there is no more danger for her. Do yon 
think I^d he such an infernal fool as to work 
out such a piece of spite, which I would 
know to be utterly useless? No. I only 
want to wind up the whole affair, and get 
my freedom. I'll go there with yon or with- 
out you, and make it all right so far as she 
is concerned. There. Can I do any thing 
moref* 

These words mollified Reginald in some 
degree, since they showed that, after all, 
this new trouble might, as Leon said, have 
arisen from old machinations, as their nat- 
ural result, and did not necessarily involve 
any new action on Leon's part. 

'^ ni go,'' said Reginald, '< and you shall 
go with me; but if I find that you have 
played me &lse this time, by Heaven, FU 
crush you I" 

Reginald, accompanied by Leon, hurried 
off at once to the suocor of Edith, and ar- 
rived there on the . following day. It was 
the fifth day of their imprisonment, but, to 
Reginald's immense relief, this new misfor- 
tune did not seem to have affected either of 
them so painfully as he had feared. For to 
Edith Imprisonment was familiar now, and 
this time she had the discovery of Miss For- 
tescue to console her. Besides, she had her 
father to think of and to care for. The 
kindness of the authorities had allowed the 
two to be together as much as possible ; and 
Edith, in the endeavor to console her father, 
had forced herself to look on the brighter 
side of things, and to hope for the best. 

Dalton, too, had borne this arrest with 
equanimity. After the first shock was past 
he thought over all thatVas most favorable 
to escape rather than the gloomier surround- 
ings of a situation like his. For himself he 
cared nothing. To be brought once more 
before a court of law was desirable rather 
than otherwise. His arrangements for his 
own vindication were all complete, and he 
knew that the court could only acquit him 
with honor. But about Edith he felt an 
anxiety which was deeper than he cared to 
show, for he did not know how the evidence 
against her would be received. 

The arrival of Reginald, however, drove 
away every fear. He brought the missing 
man himselfl All was now explained. The 
news ran through the community like wild- 
fire, and public opinion, which had so se- 
verely prejudged Edith, now turned around 
with a flood of universal sympathy in her 
favor. Some formalities had to be under- 
gone, and then she was free. 

The circumstances that had brought to 
light Edith's innocence served also to make 
known the innocence, the wrongs, and the 
sufferings of the father. The whole story 
of Dalton was made public through the ex- 



ertions of Reginald, and society, which had 
once condemned him, now sought to vindi- 
cate him. But the work of vindication had 
to be done elsewhere, and in a more fbnnal 
manner. Until then Dalton had to wait; 
yet this much of benefit he received from 
public sympathy, that he was allowed to go 
free and live at Dalton Hall until the law 
should finally decide his fate. 

Long before that decision Sir Lionel passed 
away from the judgment of roan to answer 
for his crimes at a higher tribunal. He 
passed away in his madness, unconscious of 
the presence of that wifo whom he had 
doomed to exile, and who now, his only at- 
tendant, sought to soothe the madman's last 
moments. But the measures that were takes 
to vindicate Dalton were successfuL Lad| 
Dudleigh and Reginald could give their en* 
dence in his favor without the fear of deal- 
ing out death to one so near as Sir Lionel 
Death had already come to him, sent by a 
mightier power, and Dalton's vindication 
involved no new anguish. So it was that 
Frederick Dalton was at length cleared of 
that guilt that had so long clung to him; 
and if any thing could atone for his past 
sufferings, it was the restoration of his name 
to its ancient honor, the public expressioo 
of sympathy from tiie court and from the 
world, and the deep Joy of Edith over such 
a termination to his sorrows. 

But this was a work of time. Before this 
Reginald and Edith were married. They 
lived at Dudleigh Manor, for the aasoda- 
tions of Dalton Hall were too painfril, and 
Edith did not care to make a home in her 
old prison-house. To her father, too, the 
Hall was distasteful as a residence, and he 
made his abode with his daughter, who 
was now the only one on earth in whom 
he took any interest But Dalton Qall was 
not untenanted. Lady Dudleigh lived there 
in the old home of her childhood, and passed 
her time in works of chiuity. She made an 
effort to reclaim Leon, and succeeded in 
keeping him with her for a few weeks ; but 
the quiet life soon proved intolerable, and be 
wandered away at length to other scenes. 

Reginald had dealt faithfully and even 
generously by him. After all his crimes and 
villainies, he could not forget that he was 
his brother, and he had done all in his 
power to ronew his life for him. He bad 
given him all the claims which he had col- 
lected, and thus had freed him from debt 
He had also given him money enough to en- 
able him to start af)resh in life. But the 
money was soon gone, and the habits which 
Leon had formed made any change for the 
better impossible. He wandered away into 
his former associations and became a mis* 
erable vagabond, constantly sinking down 
deep into misery, to be saved for a time by 
his mother's assistance, but only to sink 
once more. 
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Mention must be made of two others be- 
fore this story closes. 

One of these is Leon's wife. She went 
away from Dndleigh Manor to Scotlaad in 
search of the clergyman who had married 
her. She sncoeeded in finding him, and in 
obtaining from him a formal certificate of 
her marriage. This, however, was not for 
the purpose of acquiring any hold whatever 
upon Leon, bnt rather for the sake of her 
own honor, and also out of regard for Edith, 
whom she wished to free from the last shad- 
ow of that evil which her own deceit had 
thrown upon the innocent girl. After this 
she was satisfied. She did not seek Leon 
again, nor did she ever again see him. She 



retired from the world altogether, and Join- 
ing a sisterhood of mercy, devoted the le- 
mainder of her life to acts of charity and 
humanity. 

Last of all remains Miss Plympton, with 
whom this story began, and with whom it 
may end. That good lady recovered from 
the illness into which she had fallen on ac- 
count of her anxiety about Edith, and was 
able to visit her not long after her release 
from her last imprisonment. She had given 
up her school ; and as she had no home, she 
yielded to Edith's affectionate entreaties, 
and found a new home with her, where she 
passed the remainder of her days. 

THE END. 
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iui«mai organi- 
zation of the American railroad. Into the 
question so abundantly discussed of late in 
the public prints and periodicals, and now 
even in political caucuses and conventions, 
concerning the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions of the railroad companies and the pub- 
lie, I shall not enter. Yet it may contribute 
something to a better understanding, and so 
indirectly to a solution of that problem, to 
have a clear idea of what a railroad corpora- 
tion is, what are the hazards, what the toils, 
what the duties, difficulties, and dangers, of 
those who are connected with, and who have 
done most to create, develop, and carry on, 
these great highways of the present century, 



the arteries which 
supply the whole 
l>ody politic with its 
vital circulation — 
* trade and commerce. 
The traveler going 
West steps to the 
ticket office of the 
Pennsylvania, the 
Erie, or the New 
York Central Rail- 
road. He purchases 
his ticket for San 
Francisco. He gives 
his trunk to a bag- 
gage-master, gets for 
it a little piece of 
metal, and sees and ' 
cares for it no more. 
A porter shows him 
his place in the Pull- 
his seat, pulls off his 
ppers, opens his bag, 
Magaginty and his trav- 
nd. For sis days and 
eifbly across the con- 
id conductors change. 
sm one railroad corpo- 
night his seat becomes 
a oea, ana ne Bleeps as quietly, or nearly so, 
as if in his own bed at home. He traverses 
broad plains, passes over immense viaducts, 
whirls swiftly over mountain torrents on 
iron bridges, climbs or pierces mountains ; 
bnt he never leaves his parlor ; if need be, 
his meals are brought to him where he sits ; 
and at length, after a week of luxurious 
though weary traveling, in which he has 
been in the keeping of half a dozen differ- 
ent companies, and has traversed over three 
thousand miles of country, part of it unin- 
habited and desolate, he is set down in the 
station at San Francisco. He looks at the 
clock in the station-room, compares it with 
the time-table in his hand, and finds that 
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liis joaruey has been accomplished with all 
the regtOarity and punctuality of the sun. 
His little piece of brass is given to an ex- 
press agent or a hackman, and when he 
reaches his hotel, the trunk which he sur- 
rendered in New York is in the great hall 
awaiting him. It seems 
a Tery simple busi- 
ness ; and if perchance 
through all this Journey 
he finds the dinner at 
one waiting-place cold, 
or the conductor on one 
part of his trip dis- 
courteous, or the train 
stopped at any point in 
the long ride beyond hiB 
expectations, or bis ar- 
rival at his destination 
delayed beyond the ap- 
pointed hour, he is ver>' 
apt to grumble, inward- 
ly if not vocally. How 
much money has been 
put into this long line 
of rail ; how much hsh 
been sunk in unsuccess- 
ful ezx>eriments ; how 
many rich men have 
been mined before the 



work was done; bow 
many sleepless nights 
surveyors and con- 
tractors have spent 
in providing this 
marvelous highway; 
how intricate and in- 
volved is the system 
of copartnership that 
is necessary to such 
a continuous trans- 
portation ^* without 
change of cars f 
what a gigantic nn- 
dertaking it is to ad- 
minister this system, 
with its thousands of 
employ^ ; how wide 
awake the engineers 
have been that the 
traveler may sleep; 
what dangers they 
have had to face that 
he may ride in safety 
—of all this he is un- 
conscious, if not ab- 
solutely ignorant. 

The Erie Railway, 
one of the longest 
lines of railroad in 
the world, employs 
fifteen thousand per- 
sons in various occu- 
pations. It is esti- 
mated that there is 
scarcely an hour of 
the day or night when there are not one 
hundred trains in actual running along its 
line. The administration of such a force of 
men, the management of such a system of 
railroad trains, without clashing or collision, 
requires executive ability of the very highest 
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order. If, Sir, yoa think it eaey, count np 
the difficulties you have with yoor own 
Irish gardener in the administration of yonr 
conntry place, with its horse and cow ; then 
multiply those difficulties by fifteen thou- 
sand, and you have the problem of an Amer- 
ican railroad president. 

The railroad system has not yet reached 
its semi-centennial. The S7th of Septem- 
ber, 1825, may be regarded as its birthday, 
if it can be said to have had a day of birth. 
The railroad from Stockton to Darling^n, 
in England, had been completed. On the 
urgent recommendations of George Stephen- 
son the original plan 
of a wooden tramway 
had been abandoned, 
and an iron railway 
had been substituted. 
Yielding to his per- 
sistency, the direct- 
ors of this new- 
fangled and much 
ridiculed enterprise : 
permitted him to 
put upon the road, 
which they had in- 
tended only for horse 
draught, a steam lo- 
comotiTe. A great 
concourse of people 
assembled on the oc- 
casion of its opening, 
to glorify the snccess 
or ridicule the failure 
of the man whom 
the multitude wero 
equally ready to can- 



onize as the wisest or to condemn as the 
craziest man in all England. Thorough- 
ness was above all qualities a character- 
istic of this father of railroads ; hence, for- 
tunately for his reputation, and yet more 
fortunately for his work, he needed only an 
opportunity to demonstrate the practicabil- 
ity of his plans. On the trial day he was 
always ready; no overlooked or neglected 
point ever brought him or his work into 
disrepute. A long procession of vehicles 
was formed — six wagons loaded with coals 
and flour, a covered coach containing di- 
rectors and passengers, twenty -one cosl 
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wagons fitted np for and crowded with 
passengers, and six more wagons loaded 
with coals. Locomotive engine No. 1, driv- 
en hy (George Stephenson, headed the pro- 
cession. A man on horseback rode before, 
and heralded the coming of the train. A 
great concourse of people, on horseback 
and on foot, accompanied it ; but not long. 
The horseman who heralded was compelled 
to leave the track ; the accompanying horse- 
men and the runners were distanced ; and 
the first train that ever carried passengers 
finished its Journey at the rate of firom 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour. 

It is not easy for us, with the whistle of 
the locomotive as familiar in our ears as the 
sound of the church bell, to conceive the 
difficulties under which the early promoters 
of railroads labored. The necessity of mak- 
ing a comparatively level roadway was ap- 
parent from the first. How this was to 
be accomplished was not so evident. That 
the returns in traffic would ever compensate 
for the prodigious expense involved was be- 
lieved by few. That steam could ever be 



class of arliBttiM and 
traders whom the 
then common methods of traffic kept busy. 
One of the ablest of English quarterlies, one 
of the warmest friends of the movement, 
thus ridiculed the absurd expectations of 
some of its sanguine promoters: ''What 
can be more palpably absnrd and ridicu- 
lous than the prospect held oat of locomo- 
tives traveling twice as fast as stage-coach- 
es T We should as soon expect the people 
of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired 
off upon one of Congreve's ricochet rockets 
as trust themselves to the mercy of soch a 
machine going at such a rate." A Parlia- 
mentary opponent to the first great passen- 
ger line, the Manchester and Liverpool, de- 
clared that it would be impossible to work 
the engine against a gale of wind. Another 
prophesied that it would deteriorate land in 
the vicinity of Manchester alone to tiie ex- 
tent of £20,000. When Parliamentary oppo- 
sition was at length silenced by argument 
or hushed by money — ^the charter of the 
road cost, in immaculate England, forty 
years before the days of CrMit Mpbilier, ' 
£27,00(^— opposition and obstacle had but 
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world : it is two miles long, and in some 
places one hundred feet deep. The roadway 
across Chat Moss is one of the wonders of 
railway enterprise. Considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was devised and 
executed, it deserves to rank with the 
chiefest engineering exploits of the century. 
But if the railroad in its inception met 
with great impediments from its foes, their 
opposition is not to he wondered at. For 
the schemes of the first railroad men were 
often visionary and impracticable. Those 
that stood the test of time remain ; the oth- 
ers are forgotten. That the world did not 
at first discriminate between them is not 
surprising. The curiously wild attempt to 
construct the Erie Railway on piles, and so 
save the expense of embankments, is but one 
of the numerous costly experiments which 
rendered no other service to any one than 
the experience they brought. How singu- 
larly cnide were the ideas of the railroad 
pioneers receives a still more curious illus- 
tration in the history of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, one of the earliest construct- 
ed on American SQil. The first locomotive 



was made with sails, to be propelled by the 
wind, like a ship. At the famous trial of 
locomotives at Liverpool in 1829 four en- 
gines put in an appearance. Of the four 
George Stephenson's Rocket was the only 
one that achieved any thing. Of the otberB 
two broke utterly down ; the third conld at- 
tain at its utmost but a speed of five or six 
miles an hour. In number the failures pre- 
ponderated ; it is not strange that for a time 
they preponderated in the influence which 
they exerted on the public mind. 

It will render our task of tracing the his- 
tory and describing the organization of the 
American railroad simpler if we take a sin- 
gle one as illustrative of the entire system. 
For that purpose I have chosen the Erie 
Railway. It is one of the longest, aa it is 
one of the oldest, on the continent. In its 
early history it met and conquered obsta- 
cles which might well have sufficed to crash 
an enterprise financially much stronger. A 
large part of its course lay through an ab- 
solutely trackless wilderness. To reach its 
destination it was necessary to climb a mount- 
ain range over 1700 feet above the level of the 
sea, and make its way along 
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For i*ailroad8 do not merely supply a de- 
mand which already exists ; they create it. 
The railroad originator always appears to 
he an enthusiast to his fellows. The first 
snccessfal English railroad ran from Stock- 
ton to Darlington. The latter town lies in 
the heart of one of the richest mineral 
fields in the north of England. The former 
is situated near the mouth of the Tees, and 
is the nearest sea-port town. How little 
even the founders conceived the husiness 
which this line would build up is indicated 
by the fact that they counted on a coal 
traffic of 165,000 tons, and that in 1860 that 
traffic had actually grown to over 3,000,000 
tons annually! They consented without 
protest to a clause in their charter limit- 
ing their freight charges on coal for ex- 
portation to a half-penny per mile, for that 
branch of their trade they regarded as en- 
tirely subsidiary. Yet in the course of a 
very few years it constituted the main bulk 
of their business. In ten years this rail- 
road had converted a solitary farm-house 
in the midst of unproductive pasture land 
into a town of si^c thousand inhabitants, 
which has since more than quadrupled in 
size. Of course we could cite abundant il- 
lustrations more striking from the history 
of American railroads. We cite this because 
it was prophetic of all the subsequent histo- 
ry of railroad enterprise. 

The conception of a railroad is often a 
flash of intuition in the individual mind. 
But before the originator can realize his 
vision he must succeed in inspiring other 
minds with his own conviction and enthusi- 
asm, and this is always a work of time. Of 
the prenatal history of the railroad the Erie 
is an illustrious example. 

In 1779 General James Clinton and Gen- 
eral Sullivan, at the close of an expedition 
against the Iroquois Indians in the south- 
em tier of counties of New York State, pro- 
posed to Congress the construction of what 
they termed an Appian Way frx>m the city 
of New York to I^e Erie. The great in- 
land seas which we call lakes, and which 
have done so much to develop the rich but 
formerly inaccessible West, were at that 
time separated from the sea-coast by the 
mountain range which stretches, with here 
and there a break, from the Gulf States to 
the river St. Lawrence. The great West, 
the future but then unrecognized granary 
of the nation, was more remote from the At- 
lantic than is to-day the empire of Japan. 
To the Clintons New York owes the two 
great highways which have rendered her 
chief city the metropolis of the nation — the 
Erie Canal and the Erie Railway. The Ap- 
pian Way never got further in oonstruotion 
than an ineffectual application to Congress 
for an appropriation. But the dream of the 
father descended to the son, and De Witt 
Clinton, who pushed forward the act au- 



thorizing the construction of the Erie Csnal 
through the centre counties of the State, m- 
cured for it the support of the soutbeni 
counties by promising in return lus influ- 
ence, and that of his party, for the ooosine- 
tion of another highway through the region 
and along the line designated by his faJiux. 
Fifty years passed away before the first step 
was taken toward the realization of this Ap- 
pian Way. Meanwhile the methods of in- 
tercommunication had changed. The canil 
had supplanted the public road, and the rail- 
way was beginning to supplant the canaL 
And at last, in April, 1832, three yean ifi«r 
Geoige Stephenson ran lids first passenger 
locomotive over the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway, the Legislature of New York 
granted a charter for the construction of a 
road of iron where General James Clinton 
had dreamed only of one modeled as well as 
named after the famous highway of ancient 
Rome. This charter affords a curious illua- 
tration of the short-sightedness that is char- 
acteristic of the cunning of politicians. It 
forbade all connections with Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey railroads. • For is it not the 
office of a Legislature to promote only the 
interests of its own State f So the one tci^ 
minus was made at Piermont, the nearest 
accessible point in the State, on the Hudson 
River, to the city of New York ; the other 
W)ei8 made at Dunkirk, the most remote 
western harbor on Lake Erie. But throngb 
cars have long since been run direct both to 
Cincinnati and Chicago ; and the long pier 
which was built out over the flats of the 
Tappan Zee, at Piermont, to make the steam- 
boat connections with the city is only nsefnl 
as a permanent warning to legislatoa that 
it is their business to facilitate the natonl 
course of trade, not to obstract, to divert, or 
to control it. 

The railroad being oonoeived, and the 
conception having gained sufficient adher- 
ents to furnish a minimum of capital neoes- 
sary to prove the dream of the originator 
to be not all a dream, the next step is a 
survey. 

If the reader will turn to any map of New 
York State, he wiU find that the sonthein 
tier of counties, frx>m the Hudson River as 
far west as Binghamton, are interaected by 
mountain ranges, whose abrupt and rugged 
character and wild and desoli^ features can 
be but very inadequately indicated. He 
will see also traced upon the map by insig- 
nificant-looking serpentine lines the oonne 
of two great rivers, the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna, whose branches are but six- 
teen miles apart at Deposit, while the wa- 
ters of the one empty into Delaware Bay, 
and those of the other into Chesapeake Bay. 
These mountain lines indicate the difficiU- 
ties to be overcome ; these river lines indi- 
cate the methods by which the railroad en- 
gineer overcomes them. 
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The first work of the anrreyor is to trace 
the geueral outlines of his course. These 
are ahnost uniformly indicated to him by 
the water-courses, for the water-courses in- 
dicate, first, natural openings between the 
hills; second, an easy grade in ascending 
l¥om the lower to the higher levels. The 
Erie Railway enters the hiU country at 8uf- 
fem's. It follows the Ramapo River for a 
score or so of miles, strikes the Delaware at 
Port Jervis, follows the tortuous course of 
that magnificent mountain torrent to De- 
poeit, crosses the mountains at that point, 
reaches the upper waters of the Susquehan- 
na at the town of that name, leaves that 
river to follow the Tioga, a branch of the 
same stream, parts from that to avail itself 
of the valley of the Canisteo, crosses a short 
piece of intervening country to reach and 
follow down the G^esee, passes from that 
to the Alleghany, and does not finally aban- 
don the river valleys until it is within forty- 
five miles of its original western terminus, 
Dunkirk. In its Journey of 459 miles it has 
availed itself of the valleys of seven rivers. 
In a somewhat stmilar manner the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad crosses the same 
great mountain range by aid of the Susque- 
biinna, the Juniata, and the Conemaugh riv- 
ers; and the Pacific Railroad follows the 
Platte River almost to its source in the 
Rocky Mountains on the eastern side, and 
descends upon the western slope by the val- 
leys of a succession of less important but 
equally useful mountain streams. 
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The first duty of the railroad surveyor, 
then, is to trace in a general way the course 
of the projected railroad upon an ordina- 
ry map by means of a carefhl study of its 
mountain ranges and its water-courses. The 
more detailed and elaborate the map, the 
more jierfect can he make his preliminary 
and office survey. This being done, the real 
work of the survey begins. For this pur- 
pose the chief engineer makes a general re- 
connaissance of the whole ground, generally 
on horseback. He provides himself with the 
best map or maps he can obtain. He picks 
up as best he can more definite and precise 
local information. To succeed in his work 
he must have qualities which are rare, qual- 
ities which no mere school of engineering 
can impart. In his profession, as in every 
other, there is a certain something indefina- 
ble in native genius, something which may 
perish unused for want of development and 
training, but which no mere development 
and training can wholly supply. The en- 
gineer must be a man of ready parts. He 
must have himself always well in hand. He 
must understand human nature, and know 
how to deal with it. He must be equally at 
home in the log-hut among the mountains 
and in the velvet-carpeted and mahogany- 
furnished office in the great city. He must 
be a man of quick eye and abundant re- 
sources, able to meet an exigency, or to vary 
iu detail and on the moment a carefully ma- 
tured plan for the purpose of avoiding an 
unexpected obstacle, and reaching the gen- 
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end result with the least expenditnre of 
time and money. The engineer has touneled 
the Alps, and an ezpeit assures us that with 
money enough it would be possible to eon- 
struct a permanent floating bridge across the 
Atlantic. But there are a great many things 
which it does not pay to accomplish, and the 
successful engineer must be able to subordi- 
nate professional pride to practical resolti; 
to avoid obstacles that can be avoided, tod 
to overcome only those that he can not ee- 
cape ; to make the fewest possible rook ont- 
tings, tunnels, culverts, and bridges ; and to 
be known and honored less for what he has 
done than for what he has avoided doing. 

The more accurate survey now follows. 
This is always e£fected in sections. It is 
performed by an eugineer corps, which con- 
sists of an assistant engineer, a transit-man, 
a leveler, a rod-man, two chain-men, one or 
two flag-men, and a gang of axe-men. Where 
the company are obliged to camp out, the 
necessary accessories of a camp are added. 
The work of such a surveying party is al- 
ways, under the best circumstances, one of 
hardship and adventure.* They must stop 
at no obstacle; and the country presents 
innumerable difficulties which the mi^ had 
not reported, and even the reconnaissance 
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bad not discovered. Morasses are to be 
traversed, streams are to be crossed, precip- 
itous bills to be climbed, impenetrable tbick- 
ets to be penetrated. Tbe Erie Railway 
nms for miles along the banks of tbe Dela- 
ware River, in many places upon a shelf cnt 
in the solid rock, fifty feet or more above 
tbe torrent. Tet somehow along this seem- 
ingly inaccessible gorge the surveying par- 
ty had to make their way before the first 
blast conld be fired to prepare for the pres- 
ent rooky road-bed. It is said that at some 
points they were lowered by ropes from the 
top of the cliff, and so, hanging between 
heaven and earth, took their levels. The 
earliest snrveys of snch works as the Pacific 
Kailroad, through a country absolutely a 
wilderness, and almost absolutely an un- 
trodden wilderness, are marvels of human 
-capability. 

The process of surveying does not differ 
^widely firom that with which we may as- 
sume our readers to be familiar in the lay- 
ing out of town and farm boundaries and 
of public highways, except in one impor- 
tant particular. *ln the railroad survey the 
exact differences in level must be preserved 
jKnd respected. Every inequality must be 
noted. This is done by the leveler, and is 
preserved by the profile map. Of these pro- 
file maps there are two— one, the larger map, 
indicates the general features of the route ; 
the second and more detailed profile, or se- 
ries of profiles, preserves to the foot a care- 
ful record of every inequality of ground over 
which the projected route is to pass. These 
reports indicate exactly the obstacles which 
the engineer has to encounter. They inev- 
itably lead to new reconnaissances and new 
surveys. Deviations here and there are 
found to be expedient, to save expense, now 
in first cost of construction, now in subse- 
quent cost of operating. 

At length the facts are all before the en- 
gineer-in-chief, and he is prepared to make 
bis report. It goes before the board of di- 
rectors. Its conclusions are scanned, its 
methods cross-examined, its results subject- 
ed to the severest scrutiny. The counsel of 
other and often rival engineers is called in. 
A thousand questions must be raised, de- 
bated, determined, before any thing can be 
considered settled. The road must deviate 
here to get the custom of a large town or 
city, there to avoid grounds through which 
the right of way wovdd be more costly than 
a tunnel or a filling ; now to tap a rival or a 
cross railroad at the right spot, now to ac- 
commodate some wealthy and influential 
patron, whose interest in the road depends 
on making it at some point subservient to 
bis own business. If the engineer could 
only be permitted to run his projected road 
where it would be easiest built, his problem 
would be a simple one; but he must also 
consider what will be the cost of carriage, 
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what will be expensive to maintain as well 
as to construct, where ho will get custom, 
and how he may avoid local opposition. A 
single problem within our personal knowl- 
edge illustrates this phase of the work. A 
railroad is under survey along the west bank 
of the Hudson, which passes within a mile 
of our house. Five miles north it reaches 
the city of Newburgh. If it run along the 
river-bank, it must pay from half a mUlion 
to a million of dollm for its right of way. 
That necessity it can avoid only by tunnel- 
ing the hill on which the city is built. The 
city itself is evenly divided in opinion. One- 
half aver that a river railroad will spoil their 
commerce ; the other half assert that a tun- 
nel railroad will spoil their town. Which^ 
ever horn of the dilemma the company takes, 
it will be unpopular with half a city. And 
its engineer and directors must be wise not 
only to measure the comparative cost of the 
two plans (itself not an easy matter), but also 
wise to foresee the effect, on both through 
and local traffic, of both plans. In short, if 
the grown railroad is often whimsical and 
despotic, it does but avenge itself for the 
whims and despotism which it suffers from 
the public while it is yet in its infancy. 

The railroad is projected; the projector 
has secured the co-operation of sufficient 
capital to enable a beginning to be made; 
it has been surveyed ; the right of way has 
been obtained; a charter has been secured ; 
it now remains to construct the road. In 
tbe inception of railroad life this was done 
by the company. Of the first railroad George 
Stephenson was both surveyor and contract- 
or. He laid out every foot of the line of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, taking 
the sights through the spirit-level with his 
own hands and eyes. The plans of the Liv- 
erpool and Manchester Railroad he fought 
through Parliament by his own indomitable 
will in the fftce of the opposition of wealth 
and science and political power. And when 
at last the charter was obtained and the 
work b^ron, he personally supervised it from 
the beginning to the end, getting his bzeak- 
fast of oatmesd with his own hands, living on 
horseback, personally inspecting the prog- 
ress of every department of the work, super- 
vising the pay-rolls of the men, and perfect- 
ing with his own hand the working drawings. 
But the growth of nulroads has brought with 
it a division of labor, and now the railroad cor^ 
poration rarely or never constructs its own 
line. This is done for the company by a rail- 
road contractor. Fifty years ago the fanner 
literally built his own house, mortised the 
timber himself^ i>erhaps cutting down the 
trees and squaring them with his own broad- 
axe, and calling in his neighbors to assist 
him with the raising. The gentleman of 
to-day hires a builder to construct his house 
and an architect to supervise it, and per- 
haps never sees his edifice fh>m the day the 
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ground is first broken until he is ready to 
move in. Railroad architecture is a distinct 
art, and raihroad building a distinct profes- 
sion; and the company as little thinks of 
personally constructing its o^^n road as does 
the merchant of personally supervising the 
erection of his own house. 

The railroad contractor is eminently a 
practical man. He is apt to be a self-made 
man. He is not unfrequently one who com- 
menced life with the spade, the pickaxe, and 
the wheelbarrow. He had greater industry 
or greater shrewdness than his fellows, and 
became the head of a gang of men. Then 
he took a small contract on his own account, 
invested luckily in real estate along the line 
of a projected railway, amassed a little cap- 
ital, employed both capital and practical 
experience to good advantage, and so grad- 
ually got on in the world, till now, what 
with capital and credit, he stands ready to 
undertake any work which the railroad cap- 
italist desires undertaken. He knows how 
many cubic feet of earth there are in a hill, 
and how many it will take to fill up a val- 
ley. He has a practiced eye for soils, and 
detects by a sort of intuition where the hard 
rock will be, and where the cutting will be 
an easy one. Earth digging, blasting rocks, 
pumping, embanking, boring and building 
tunnels, erecting bridges and culverts, are 
all familiar operations with him. He pos- 
sesses a larger or smaller stock of wheel- 
barrows, picks, shovels, carts, earth wagons, 
and horses. He lays temporary sleepers 
and light rails as the work progresses, and 
generally owns at least one or two locomo- 
tives and the necessary dirt cars for drag- 
ging materials. He usually contracts for a 
section of the road to be built at a fixed 
price, or at one which varies within certain 
limits, according to the development of dif- 
ficulties as the work progresses. He often 
sublets to other contractors his work in its 
detaiL He sometimes makes a miscalcula- 
tion and loses a fortune, but his miscalcula- 
tions are oftener on the credit side of his 
ledger, and the result a fortune made. He 
has abundant opportunities to make inci- 
dental profits, and he is not slow to avail 
himself of them. 

But he must not only have a practical 
knowledge of railroad works, he must have 
a practical skill in managing railroad work- 
ers. 

The first public works of importance in 
England were the canals. The same class 
of workers that constructed them are now 
employed in the construction of railroads. 
Their popular name is derived from their 
originid connection with the great system 
of inland navigation which preceded and 
prepared for railways ; they are still termed 
navvies. The picture which Parliamentary 
reports give us of the character of these men 
is not encouraging to those who imagine 



that violence ajid corruption are a peeoliar 
characteristic of the American republic, and 
that the maintenance of a stronger and more 
centralized government, like that of Great 
Britain, would put an end to the brawls sod 
lawlessness which they imagine to be pecul- 
iar to a free country. 

*' Possessed of all the daring reckleasness 
of the smuggler,'' says one English authori- 
ty, Mr. Roscoe, "their ferocious behavior can 
only be equaled by the brutality of their lan- 
guage. It may be truly said their hand ia 
against every man's, and before they have 
been long located every man's hand is agauist 
theirs. From being long known to each oth- 
er they generally act in concert, and put at 
defiMice any local constabulary force; con- 
sequently crimes of the most atrocious char- 
acter were common, and robbery, witbont 
any attempt at concealment, was an every- 
day occurrence." 

Another English writer, Mr. Francis, ia 
equally complimentary. " The dread which 
such men as these spread throughout a ru- 
ral community was striking; nor w^ it 
without a cause. Depredations among the 
farms and fields of the vicinity were fn- 
quent. They injured every thing they ap- 
proached. From their huts to that part of 
the railway at which they worked, over 
com or grass, tearing down embankments, 
injuring young plantations, making gaps in 
hedges, on they went, iu one direct line, 
without regard to damage done or property 
invaded. Game disappeared from the most 
sacred preserves; gamekeepers were defied; 
and coimtry gentlemen who had imprisoned 
rustics by the dozen for violating tiie same 
law shrank in despair from the raUway * nav- 
igator.' They often conmiitted the most 
outrageous acts in their drunken madness. 
Like dogs released from a week's confine- 
ment, they ran about, and did not know 
what to do with themselves. They defied 
the law, broke open prisons, released their 
comrades, and slew policemen. The Sootob 
fought with the Irish, and the Irish attack- 
ed the Scotch ; while the rural peace-ofiicerB, 
utterly inadequate to suppress the tumult, 
stood calmly by and waited the result 
When no work was required of them on the 
Sunday, the most beautiful spots in England 
were desecrated by their presence. Loun- 
ging in highways and by-ways, grouping to- 
getiier in laties and valle3rs, insolent and in- 
sulting, they were dreaded by the good and 
welcomed by the bad. They left a eadneas 
in the homes of many whose sons they had 
vitiated and whose daughters they had dis- 
honored. Stones were thrown at pW>' 
by; women were personally abused, and nw 
were irritated. On the week-diij, wfcw 
their work was done, the streets wei* TaM 
of all save their lawless visitocsi and of Ifefli* 
who associated with them. IlMgr ira» 9^ 
garded as savages; and wbea il tUMMP* 
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bered that large bodies of men, aimed with 
pitchforks and scythes, went out to do bat- 
tle with those on another line a few miles 
ofif, the feeling was Justified by facts. Crimes 
of erery description increased, but offenses 
against the person were most common* On 
one occasion hundreds of them were within 
five minutes' march of each other ere the 
military and the magistrates could get be- 
tween them to repress their daring desires.'' 

Christian philanthropy has not been ob- 
liyious of the condition of these navvies, 
equally dreadful to themselves and danger- 
ous to society. Among the most interest- 
ing of all home mission work is that which 
has been carried on by ladies of the highest 
culture and refinement among these barbari- 
ans of civilization. The result of improved 
systems of administration by Christian con- 
tractors has been more effectual, however, 
than any direct and immediate efforts by 
lay missionaries. Of these the work of Sir 
Morton Peto may be mentioned as a type. 
He broke up the ticket system, t. e., the pay- 
ment of wages by tickets, to be redeemed at 
the shop establii^ed by the contractor. He 
I>aid all wages weekly. He opened the way 
for house to house visitation by Christian 
clergymen and laymen. He provided clean- 
ly barracks in lieu of their huts of turf or 
stone. He provided every one who could 
read with a Bible, and organized clubs for 
mutual help in case of sickness or misfor- 
tune. His example was followed by others ; 
and though the English navvy is not as yet 
a very creditable product of the civilization 
of the nineteentili century, his character and 
condition have greatly improved. 

In this country the work of the pick and 
the barrow is largely performed by Irish la- 
borers. Their temporary villages are famil- 
iar to every traveler on our railroads. Their 
management requires, on the part of the 
contractor, peculiar dexterity to avoid the 
loss inevitable from wasted hours or misap- 
plied energies. In brief, the railroad con- 
tractor has under him an army of men with- 
out the discipline of an army ; he must ex- 
ercise over them the control of a general 
without being invested with a general's au- 
thority. 

A condensed sketch of the difficulties and 
dangers attendant upon the construction of 
a single line of railroad will better illus- 
trate the qualities which go to make a suc- 
cessful railroad contractor, and the nature 
of his work, than any general description. 
From Aspinwall to Panama there runs a 
line of railroad across the isthmus which 
bears the latter name. It is not a long line ; 
its length is but forty-seven miles and a frac- 
tion. It is not of difficult grades ; its highest 
point is but two hundred and sixty-three feet 
above tide-water, and its maximum grade 
is sixty feet to a mile. Tet this single, and 
in size comparatively insignificant, rail- 



road involved the construction of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four minor water-ways and 
thirty-six bridges, the latter ranging from 
twelve to six* hundred and twenty-five feet 
in length. The construction of this road 
occupied Are years and nine months. It 
commenced at Aspinwall, in the heart of a 
swamp. The laborers had to clear their 
way through the tangled underbrush of a 
tropical forest, thigh-deep in water, subject 
at any moment to the attacks of alligators 
and other not less dangerotis though less 
formidable reptiles, and enveloped in a cloud 
of flies and mosquitoes. Every workman 
went to his labor veiled. Residence on the 
land was impossible. An old brig anchored 
in the bay served the purpose of barracks. 
The constant motion of their prison-ship 
subjected the landsmen to continued nausea 
by night, which but iUy fitted them for toil 
by day. The malarious fevers of the conn- 
try converted their movable barracks into a 
hospital ship. The two engineers in charge 
took turns in the fever with their men, the 
least disabled rising frx>m the hospital bed 
to give place to his companion. Natives 
were lazy, and would not work. Imported 
laborers firom the North sickened and died 
in such numbers that the work actually 
stopi»ed for want of hands. The importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies proved an unsuccess- 
ful experiment, for melancholy and suicide 
thinned out their ranks almost as fast as 
malarious fever the ranks of their braver 
comrades. The house of the first engineer 
was built on the tops of stumps to keep it 
above the water-level. The freshets which 
swell the Chagres River, sometimes in a siu- 
gle night to a height of forty feet above its 
ordinary level, carried away the nearly com- 
pleted bridge which was to span it. Twice 
the road was contracted for, and twice thrown 
back upon the company's hands, before it was 
completed so far as to enable a locomotive to 
pass over it from ocean to ocean. 

A distinct department of railroad engi- 
neering is the bridge-building. This is now 
very generally undertaken, in the case of 
the larger bridges, by separate corporations. 
Iron and stone are very generally taking the 
place of wood as material for bridges on our 
best railways. The character of the struc- 
ture, whether iron or stone, whether tubu- 
lar, or suspension, or arched, depends upon 
the nature of the chasm and the stream to 
be crossed. Our artist, from the many illus- 
trations of bridges which the Erie Railway 
affords, selects two (see pages 379 and 381) 
as samples of the problems to be solved by 
the railroad engineer, and the methods of 
solving them. In the case of the Starucca 
Viaduct the problem was, in descending the 
western slope of the mountain that inter- 
venes between the Susquehanna and the Del- 
aware valleys, to take a flying leap across a 
vale a quarter of a mile wide, from one hill- 
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side to another. The valley was quite too 
deep and long to be filled np with an earth 
embankment, which, moreover, would be in 
constant danger £rom rains* and freshets. 
This problem was solved by the constrac- 
tion of a stone viaduct 1200 feet long, 110 
feet high, and consisting of eighteen arches 
with spans of fifty feet. It is built of solid 
masonry, and appears to be as durable as 
the everlasting hUls themselves. The other 
problem was involved in the necessity of 
crossing the Genesee River from the high 
table-lands through which, at Portage, it 
cuts a deep but narrow ravine. Its solu- 
tion has given rise to one of the most mar- 
velous wooden bridges in the country. It 
is built on thirteen stone piers set in the 
bed of the river, on which is reared a mass 
of timber rising to the height of 234 feet. 
It is said to be so constructed that any tim- 
ber in the bridge can be removed and re- 
placed at pleasure. These illustrations are 
taken but as types of the difficulties to be 
overcome by the railroad contractor, and 
the methods of overcoming them. The 
difficulties are as diverse as nature itself. 
To attempt any comprehensive account of 
bridges and bridge-building would require 
not a paragraph, but a distinct article. 

In brief, then, it is the office of the railroad 
contractor not only to pierce the hills, bridge 
the streams, cross the valleys, construct the 
stations ; not only must he be a bridge-build- 
er, a road-maker, and a practical mechanic ; 
not only must he do his work with ignorant, 
unskillful, often dishonest workmen, but he 
must do it frequently in the heart of a wild, 
waste wilderness ; must transport thither his 
men, his tools,^his provisions ; must erect the 
shelter and provide the necessaries of life 
for Ms workmen ; must keep up their failing 
courage with his own, and must do all at the 
hazard not only of his purse, if his estimates 
have deceived him, but at the hazard of his 
health and even of Ms life. 

The railroad is built. The money has 
been raised. The cars have been construct- 
ed, and the locomotives purchased. The 
railroad is equipped and in running order. 
Let us glance rapidly at the working of the 
road. For this purpose let us t^e the 
history of a single train — say, the morning 
lightning express on the Erie Railway from 
New York to Buffalo. 

The first work of the day is to put the 
train together. Every traveler has ob- 
served what a wilderness of cars is scat- 
tered about the stations at the termini of 
our large roads. These labyrinths of rail- 
road track are technically termed yards. 
At Homellsville, where the two forks of the 
Erie Railway unite, one going to Buffalo, 
the other to Dunkirk, there are over sixteen 
miles of these side tracks. Through the 
heart of tMs yard the through track must 
be kept always clear for passing trains. 



From the oars wMch fill up the sidings esdi 
outgoing train must be made up. In the 
case of the passenger express this is a com* 
paratively simple matter. The oars that have 
come in the night before are re-arranged in 
a reverse order, are swept and dusted and 
washed, and ready for use again. But the 
putting together of a freight or mixed train 
is often a labor of great perplexity. The 
cars wMch are intended to form such a tnin 
are often scattered widely over the yard, one 
on the warehouse track, another on the lum- 
ber side track, a third on the coal side track, 
a fourth among the defective cars in the re- 
pair shop. These it is the busdneas of the 
yardsman to collect and organize into a 
train. For this purpose there is placed 
under his orders a small switcMng engine, 
with its engineer and fireman. From morn- 
ing to night this yardsman is on the move. 
He must know every inch of his d^pdt yard, 
the beginning and end of eveary side track, 
the peculiarities of every switch, the time 
of the arrival ^d departure of every train, 
the location of every car. He must know 
how to get them in place with the least pos- 
sible waste of time and energy, how to util- 
ize every moment, when he may safely cross 
this track, when run along that, idl day 
he is dodging in and out among tracks 
crowded with oars, and often with passing 
trains, with nothing to guide him but his 
own Judgment, making his own time-table 
from minute to minute, sometimes under 
exigencies such that a delay of a minute 
results in a delay of hours. Next to the 
engineer and fireman, there is perhaps no 
position of greater hazard or greater re- 
sponsibility than that of the yardsman. 

The train is in its place. The early pas- 
sengers are arriving and getting themselves 
con^ortably seated for their trip, while the 
fireman is at work preparing his engine for 
the day's work. Every engine has its own 
engineer and fireman. This is a neoessity, 
for an engine is like an organ; each new one 
must be learned anew before one can play 
on it welL The most experienced engineer 
can never use a new engine to good advan- 
tage. Did you never examine the iron horse 
as it stands at the head of its train, impatient 
to begin its day's journey t How it shines ! 
What mirrors every bit of burnished brass 
and polished steel 1 It must be groomed 
like a horse, and the fireman is the groom. 
There is a hostler besides, or gang of hos- 
tlers : wipers they call them. When the en- 
gine comes in from its day's duty it goes 
straight to the engine-house, and tiie wiper 
takes it in hand. Sooty, dusty, smoky, 
greasy, and hot, it is delivered to him. He 
does not leave it until every piece of metal 
shines again like French glass, or the reflect^ 
ing mirror of a great telescope. "Mighty 
unpleasant sort of work it is until yoB gt^ 
used to it. For you see an engine don^ ooil 
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down right off when it comes in, and it's 
pretty hot work handlin' maohineiy just 
after a hundred-mile mn, and the steam 
only just let out of the boiler.'' Tet, with 
all the hostler's care, the groom is never sat- 
isfied ; and after the morning fire is kindled, 
and the tender is piled full of coal, and the 
water has been taken on, yon may see him 
still polishing away at portions of the ma- 
chinery, which might well be the envy of 
any housekeeper. All aboard! The last 
look is taken by the careful engineer at his 
machinery, the steam is tested, the signal- 
bell rings, and the train starts and roUs 
slowly out of the station. 

Come ride with me on the engine. It will 
be necessary to get a special permit from th6 
snperiutendent, for the strictest orders for- 
bid the engineer to carry any one on his en- 
gine without — Nay, stop I It is nothing 
much to ride on an engine by day ; but with 
Ifr. Joseph Taylor, himself a railway super- 
intendent, for our companion, we will try it 
on a night express.* 

" The Greyhound had a full head of steam 
on, and was blowing off its safety-valYe, 
making a deafening noise, and groaning with 
the power within her. Careftilly proceed- 
ing through the yard and fast freight trains 
that would follow us, we soon leS the sta- 
tion lights behind, and plowed into the dark- 
ness and the storm. 

« John Dobbs was one of the oldest and 
best men on the road. It was his boast, and 
an honest one, that during the sixteen years 
he had been driving on that road, he had not 
cost the company a dollar for any negligence 
or mistake of his. His record was clear. I 
sat and watched him from the opposite side 
of the cab. He was rather taU, thin, and 
of a nervous temperament ; and although not 
even the smoke-stack of the engine could be 
seen for the darkness and the drifting snow, 
his piercing eye never wavered from its un- 
substantial mark. One hand on the throt- 
tle, the other on the reversing lever, he stood 
erect and firm, intensely propelling his vis- 
ion into the abysmal darkness beyond. The 
Greyhound began to feel her feet ; her speed 
increased with every stroke of the piston 
head. Her machinery quivered with its 
force ; she leaped and reeled on each defect- 
ive joint, but her iron members held her 
firm. The fireman never ceased to cast in 
the fuel, and the fierce flames darted ardent- 
ly through her brassy veins. Suddenly a 
scream from the whistle, a quick movement 
on the throttle — the fireman rushed to the 
other side of the engine — a flash of light! 
We passed a station and a freight train on 

* We qaote from A Fa$t Life on ths Modem High- 
i0ay, from a Bemi-aerlons point of view, by Joeeph 
Taylor (Harper and Brothers), to whoee graphic pic- 
tures of railroad life we are largely indebted for oar 
accoont of the practical working of the American rail- 
ynj. 



the side track. More fuel into the fire, and 
the Greyhound urged ahead, for now we had 
a straight piece of track before us. The 
stoim abated, and the sky cleared. The fire- 
man produced from his pocket a small cutty- 
pipe, loaded it with tobacco, lighted it with 
a puff or two, and without saying a word, 
stuck it between John's teeth. John had 
taken about twenty rapid whiffs, when the 
fireman, as unceremoniously as before, trans- 
ferred it to himself, and with a few fierce 
draws consumed the load — a very impolite 
proceeding, but apparently part of the dis- 
cipline of the engine. Those few draws did 
both men good. Johnny's grasp tightened 
on the throttle, and the fireman with new 
energy threw in the wood. 

'' We passed a few more stations and freight 
trains, and at tremendous speed bounded 
from ibe level down a grade, the steepest on 
the road. Steam was shut off, the fireman 
seized the wheel, the whistle screamed for 
the brakes, and we finally came to a stand 
right under the hose of a water-tank. 

'^^Engine-driving is trying work such 
weather as to-night. Sir,' said Johnny, wip- 
ing the perspiration off his face with his 
sleeve, 'when you can't see your signal- 
lights, nor even your smoke-stack, and you 
have to run like mad on a bad track to make 
up time so as not to lose connection. I tell 
you it makes a man sweat if he's as cold as 
a lump of ice. You have to go it blind. 
Tou :}an't see if the switches are right. If 
trains you are to pass have got into a side 
track, you can't make out any thing till 
you're right into it. It's trying work on the 
mind, Sir, is driving an engine. Such as us 
get very little sleep. The other night my 
wife started up in bed and screamed as if 
she was being murdered. ''What are you 
doing f she cried ; and bless your life. Sir, 
there was I pulling her slender arm with 
all my might, while my foot was steadied 
against sometlung else, trying to reverse.' 

"Over this droam at his wife's expense 
John Dobbs laughed heartily ; and as the 
tank was now filled with water, and a fresh 
supply of wood was thrown on the tender, I 
wished him good-night, preferring to com- 
plete my journey in the palace car at the 
rear." 

With John's statement, "engine-driving is 
trying work on the mind," we fully agree ; 
in truth, no one who has not ridden on the 
engine of a fast express by night, as we have 
done, can imagine how trying it is. No 
wonder that the perpetual stimulant to their 
nerves indurates their sensibilities ; no won- 
der that, as a class, railroad engineers are a 
" hard set." But they are, with rare excep- 
tions, noble, faithful, true, ready always to 
sacrifice themselves to save their train. The 
true engineer must be a man of ready re- 
sources and quick instincts. He must have a 
mind that is stimulated, not dazed, by emer- 
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gencies. He must know how to think quick 
in the threatening of danger ; when to shut 
off steam and stop his train ; when to pnt on 
more steam, and run the hazard of bmshing 
the obstacle from the track with such mo- 
mentum as to save himself and his passen- 
gers. He must know both his engine and 
his road; what she can bear, and what strain 
the road puts upon her ; where are the up 
grades where she needs all her steam, where 
the down grades where all should be cut 
o£f ; where the crossings where the whistle 
or the bell must be sounded, where the sta- 
tions, and how to adjust his speed so as to 
stop just at the right time and place. He 
must have ears and eyes and thoughts all 
and always alert. He must not merely, like 
Davy Crockett, be sure he is right and then 
go ahead, but bo sure while he is going 
ahead. He must look out not only for him- 
self, but for others as well, and never can 
be certain that the switchmen, on whose 
fidelity his life and the lives of all his pas- 
sengers depend, have done their duty until 
he has safely passed the crossing or the sid- 
ing. In short, it is not only true of him 
that there is always but a step between him 
and death, but it is always also a step of one 
who is traveling thirty miles an hour. He 
must be a practical mechanic, and be able to 
repair a break in his engine without ade- 
quate tools. He must be a man of iron wiU, 
able to withstand every influence and press- 
ure in times of difficulty. An express train 
on a single-track railroad comes to a station. 
It is here to pass a down express on the same 
road. It is winter. Both trains are behind 
time. The time-table gives the right of way 
to the up train, but requires "caution." 
The word is a vague one, and capable of va- 
rious constructions. The engineer resolves 
to wait where he is. The uneasy passengers 
wish him to go on. Delegation after dele- 
gation urge him to do so. At length a tele- 
gram is received. It reads simply, " Come 
ahead." It is neither signed nor dated. The 
obstinate engineer wiU not budge. The 
passengers hold an indignation meeting. 
Resolutions are reported and carried, to be 
presented to the president of the road. And 
just as the meeting is adjourning down 
comes an extra engine, carrying no light, 
and running at sixty miles an hour, to get 
doctors to attend the wounded on a " smash 
up" of the down express eleven miles above, 
The obstinacy of the engineer in giving a 
rigid construction to the one word " caution" 
has saved the company another smash up, 
and the doctors more patients. The thought- 
ful traveler will probably recollect more 
than one instance in which the unreasonable 
public has similarly berated a delaying train, 
and yet would have been equally quick to 



* A fact See Remini»eenoe9 in the Life of Locomo- 
tio€ Engineer$t 1861, page 115. 



denounce the careless engineer if he hid 
yielded to its own unreasonable demands. 

Scarcely less important in the manage- 
ment of the train than the engineer is Uie 
conductor. He is the captain of all but the 
engine. He must be a good judge of human 
nature, know how to be quick and yet court- 
eous, firm and yet affable. He must be abk 
to detect the difference between the real un- 
fortunate who has lost his ticket and his 
purse together, and the railroad swindler 
who makes a pretense of loss serve him the 
purpose of getting many a free ride. He 
must be equally competent to help out with 
all her bundles the anxious lady fit)m Pnmp- 
kinviUe, who has never ridden in the can 
before, and quick to eject the brazen-fiMed 
defrauder who has no ticket, and no notion 
of paying for one. He must be brave, fat 
Ms courage is often tested ; forbearing, for 
his patience is sorely tried; and faithful, 
because great trust is reposed in him. He 
must have some practical knowledge to help 
him with expedients when accidents occur, 
a ready judgment and nerve to act promptly 
in time of danger. He must see that no 
time is lost at stations, carrying his time- 
table in his head, and never misrecoUecting 
its figures ; have at his fingers' ends all the 
intricate system of rules and regulations 
issued by his superiors ; keep on good terms 
with his engineer and his brakemen, and 
control the latter without seeming to do so. 
He must have an eye to the condition of the 
track, the trestles, bridges, culverts, and em- 
bankments ; must keep in mind and under 
examination the brakes, couplings, and bell- 
ropes of his cars ; must inspect his train be- 
fore starting, to see that his cars have been 
carefully swept and dusted; must know 
that his watch accords with railroad time ; 
must be sure before starting that he is prop- 
erly provided with flags, signal-lamps, torpe- 
does, links, and pins. He must keep on the 
alert for signals from the engineer, and from 
stations on his route. He must keep in mind 
his passengers, see that they get out at their 
right stations, or take their maledictions in 
recompense for their own ignorance or inat- 
tention. He must take up all tickets, and 
often must go through a long train twenty 
or thirty times on each trip to make sure d 
the tickets of his way-passengers. He must 
get out at every station, see his passeugen 
all off, and signal the train to proceed, be- 
ing always in time and never in haste. He 
must have plenty of leisure to answer all the 
questions and respond to all the complaints 
which curious or captious passengers have 
to prefer; and he must keep a perfect ac- 
count and render a i>erfect report of all tick- 
ets and fares collected. In brief^ the com- 
bined duties of captain, clerk, and steward 
of a steam-ship fah upon the conductor of 
a first-class passenger express. He travels 
usually from one hundred and fifty to two 
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hundred miles a day, often including the 
Sabbathy and his comx>en8ation reaches the 
enormous sum of $1200 per year I 

Since the invention of the Westinghouse 
air brake the office of the brakeman has sen- 
sibly decreased in importance. This brake is 
operated by compressed air, which is driven 
through tubes beneath the cars by the steam 
from the engine. These tubes are coupled 
when the train is made up. The whole is 
operated as one brake from the engine by 
the fireman. It places the whole train com- 
pletely under the engineer's controL The 
through fast express trains on our great 
trunk roads are now, we believC; generally 
supplied with this contrivance. But the 
train can not spare the brakeman. He 
«tu£b fuel into the stove at the request of 
the passenger who is too cold, and opens the 
window at the request of the passenger who 
is too hot. He unlocks the seat and turns it 
over for the mother who wants to convert it 
into a lounge for her tired child to sleep on. 
He opens the door and shouts in stentorian 
tones some unintelligible words at the ap- 
proach to every station. He occasionally 
makes announcements, but as he usually 
does this when the train is in full motion, 
and as he has never been taught to articu- 
late very distinctly, the passenger who is 
curious to know the meaning of his address 
has always to ask for its private rei>6tition. 
He is always on hand to help passengers off 
the platform. Of men he is decidedly ob- 
livious ; he is a ladies' man, and the assidu- 
ity of his attentions is generally in the direct 
ratio of their youth and beauty. When he 
-can inveigle a young lady on to the platform 
before the train has quite reached a stop, 
and can protect her from falling by gently 
encircling her waist with his strong arm, he 
is perfectly happy. A virtuous brakeman is 
never without his reward. 

The freight brakeman has duties more 
arduous and dangerous. Mr. Taylor says 
that there are reputed to be &Ye hundred 
distinct car couplings for which patents 
have been obtained, or at least sought. 
But as yet the coupling of freight cars is 
done by hand, and this duty devolves upon 
the brakeman. Balancing the pin over the 
end of the bar through which it is to be 
dropped to perfect the coupling, he awaits 
with composure the coming together of the 
cars. Leaning over the track, he supports 
the link or bar in one hand, and holds the 
pin in the other. When the cars come to- 
gether with force, and continue on their way 
for some yards, the brakeman who is per- 
forming the coupling is for a moment lost 
to sight. It may be that he wiU directly 
step out, vigorously crying, "All right — go 
ahead I" It may be that he will have fallen 
beneath the wheels, one more victim to the 
present rude and cruel method of freight car 
coupling. We repeat here and emphasize 



the demand of Mr. Taylor for reform in this 
matter. "It is high time that some steps 
were taken to lessen the number of shock- 
ing casualties from car couplings which are 
recorded with such monotonous frequency in 
the daily newspapers. If the railroads will 
take no concerted action in the matter, it 
will be the duty of the State Legislatures to 
compel railroad corporations to make use of 
better and safer methods of coupling cars 
than many of them now do. TMs would, 
of course, be attended with some inconven- 
ience, but it would save the lives of hun- 
dreds of railroad employ6s.'' We may add 
that the radical cause, probably, of this neg- 
lect is the fact that the lives of railroad em- 
ployes are inexpensive. The railroad cor- 
poration is held responsible for all accidents, 
occasioned by its negligence, to its passen- 
gers, but a rule of law, which certainly in 
this instance works with apparent iivi^^^^^^y 
renders them exempt from damages in the 
case of injuries to employ^. So long as 
brakes cost more than brakemen we may 
expect the present sacrificial method of car 
coupling to be continued. 

These are the officials on the train — ^the 
conductor, engineer, fireman, and brakeman ; 
for the express agent and water-boy and 
newspaper vendor can hardly be entitled 
as train officials; and the baggage-master, 
though an important personage, as the bride 
discovers when at the end of her Journey her 
trunk is not forth-coming, has reidly nothing 
to do with the conduct or management of 
the train. But not more on a conductor or 
engineer does the safety of a train depend 
thaai on the switch-tender. Of these there 
are on the Erie Railway three hundred and 
fifty. If on any of our railroads one of 
these switch-tenders fails of his duty, sleeps 
at his post, mistakes his instructions, forgets 
or misplaces a switch, blunders through 
heedlessness, or blunders through what is 
quite as common a cause of accident, excess- 
ive care and anxiety, the result may be a 
terrible accident — a train off the track, a col- 
lision, or a precipitation into an open draw. 
Literally the movement of a rail an inch one 
way or the other is all that saves every ex- 
press train from destruction, and this not 
merely at one point on the line, but at every 
station and side track. And these switch- 
es are generally presided over by Irishmen, 
whose average wages are a dollar and three- 
quarters per day. No wonder that mis- 
placed switches are the most prolific of all 
causes of accidents. 

Take your stand for an hour in the yard 
of one of our great railway stations ; watch 
the switchman on duty ; observe the rapid- 
ity of his movements, and their constancy. 
As the trains and engines pass, sometimes 
crowding in close proximity upon each oth- 
er, see him guide each one by his lever to its 
appropriate place : sending this train down 
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a side track, opening the way for that train 
to pass np npon another siding, now letting 
a single engine run down the track for a 
freight car, now switching off a long freight 
train to a remote quarter of the great yard, 
and all the time keeping in mind the through 
passenger trains which come thundering by 
in either direction, and which depend on his 
memory and movements for a clear track. 
Mr. Taylor pictures his perpleadty in this 
sketch of the switch-tender's soliloquy : 

" Let's see. Excursion train's due at 4.45, 
and it ain't in. There's the accommoda- 
tion whistling like mad, though before that 
there was the mixed. No ! that must have 
been the Blue Line freight. No ! that was 
a stock train. No, it wam't, neither ; that 
was the empties. This is the oil train; I 
can smell it ; and right in the way of the 
express; and dam me if I know which track 
she's on." 

It has been said that quite as common a 
cause of accident as carelessness is excess- 
ive care. We believe that railroad men will 
bear out this assertion. For generally the 
responsibility put upon the switch-tender is 
too great for his capacity. He can not bear 
it, feels that he can not bear it, is oppressed 
by the sense of its weight. So long as every 
thing goes smoothly and regularly, he per- 
forms his part in die great machine. But 
any sudden exigency throws his mind into 
a whirl ; he can no longer think ; he knows 
that the lives of a hundred passengers de- 
pend on his actions ; there is but one instant 
to decide and to act ; and he does the very 
thing which produces the disaster against 
which he meant to guard. 

'* I was standing," says a railroad super- 
intendent, ''near a switch-tender who had 
been twenty years in our employ. He was 
steady as the day is long, was religious, con- 
scientious, and a total abstainer. He did 
not know that I was near. He turned his 
switch for the frreight train to pass upon 
the side track, then turned it back for an 
approaching express. When the whistle 
sounded, announcing the approach of the 
train, he went deliberately to his switch, 
and turned it back, so that the lightning 
express must have inevitably dashed right 
into the waiting freight train. I yeUed with 
all my might, 'Reverse your switch I' He 
sprang to the handle, and reversed it ; he 
had not a second to spare ; the train flew by 
with the velocity of light, and was out of 
sight and hearing in a moment. The man 
could give subsequently no account of his 
conduct. When the whistle sounded an im- 
pulse seized him to turn the switch, and he 
did so instantly, under an impression that 
the switch was wrong." 

How many times, reader, have you gone 
to bed and forgotten to wind up your watch, 
and never discovered your neglect until you 
found it run down the next morning T How 



many times have you wound it up so me- 
chanically and unconsciously that five min 
utes later you have taken it out of yoor 
pocket to repeat the operation T What we 
do habitually and mechanically we are apt 
to do without thought, and also to forget to 
do. When the switch-tender repeats with 
his switch your blunder with your watch, 
the result is often a terrible railroad acd- 
dent. When I consider what an army of 
switch-tenders is employed on the 65,000 
miles of American railway,* I wonder that 
the misplaced switches and the consequent 
railway disasters are not more common. 

Scarcely more important, although a vast- 
ly more dignified and better paid officii^ ia 
the train-dispatcher — more important in 
that eng^eers and switchmen and conduct- 
ors are subject to his orders. On certain 
roads his duties are united with those of the 
division superintendent. He is to the road 
what the officer of the deck is to the ship. 
On a double-track road trains can to a large 
extent be run by a time-table and general di- 
rections, but on a single-track road every de- 
lay calls at once for orders from head-quar- 
ters. It is on the single-track road that the 
train-dispatcher's functions are at once the 
most important and the most perplexing. 

Each dispatcher's section is from fifl^ to 
one hundred miles in length, according to 
the number of trains running, difficulty of 
working, etc. Where continual day and 
night work is required there are thrbe dis- 
patchers to each section, who work each 
eight hours. The department is adminis- 
tered by telegraph. So long as every thing 
is on time, and ^ere are no extras, ^eciala, 
or "wild -cats," the train -dispatcher has 
nothing to do. But the first delay or diffi- 
culty is the beginning of a tangle which be 
must unravel. Snows, storms, fogs, acci- 
dents, delays on other roads, may sometimes 
all combine to make confusion worse oon- 
founded. Catamount has jumped the track, 
and is in the way of the down express ; Ze- 
bra is stalled on the grade outside the yard 
with a heavy freight train ; Hippopotamus 
is out of water; Snorter has blown off a 
steam-chest cover ; Fly has burst a flue ; the 
Lightning is twenty minutes behind time, 
and Whirlwind is waiting for her at C sta- 
tion. The train-dispatcher must have be- 
fore him a perfect mental map of the road 
in this abnormal condition. He telegraphs 
the Lightning to go on to D, and wait for 
Whirlwind there; he telegraphs to Whirl- 
wind to push on to D, and pass Lightning 
there ; he telegraphs to station agent at D 
both the orders; he sends an extra engine 
out to give Zebra a push up the liMty 
grade ; he summons a force from the i^air. 
shop to go to the assistance of Snorter; aiid 



* The exact flgoree, according to fit 
Jtailroad MamuU, are OM^l* 
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he iflsnes caations all around of the accident 
to Catamoiint. In all these cross and com- 
plicated arrangements he most keep in mind 
the siding accommodations at various points, 
so as not to get more trains together than 
he can get out again without delay ; make 
allowance for the weight of Jrains and the 
power of their respective engines ; remember 
the state of the rails, whether slippery or 
not ; not forget the grades and all local pe- 
ooUarlties ; keep himself informed moment 
by moment of the status of the road, for the 
trains are alwa3rs in motion, and changing 
their relative position all the time; study 
to save the time of the passengers at the 
loss of freight time, and the time of stock 
trains at the loss of dead freight. He keeps 
a record of every movement, and at the end 
of his watch passes along both the compli- 
cations he has cured and those he has cre- 
ated to his successor, to be dealt with in 
aimilikr fjEishlon. In the train-dispatcher's 
office the motto of the republic, slightly al- 
tered, might be appropriately framed and 
hung — Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety. 

Of the other subordinate officials who con- 
tribute to the care and comfort of the pas- 
senger, the station-master, the ticket agent, 
the baggage-master, the sleeping car con- 
ductor, the porters, we shall not attempt to 
speak. Tet we should do a manifest in- 
jostice to our theme did we not at least re- 
mind our reader of two features of the 
American railway system — ^through tickets 
and through checks. 

By an admirably adapted system the 
American traveler may now purchase a tick- 
et at any of our great stations for almost 
any other station, and by almost any com- 
bination of routes he chooses. The tickets 
are handed to him in a long line of separate 
yet connected bits of card-board, good for a 
ride over a portion of his chosen route. On 
most through lines his ticket is good until 
he uses it. It is good for him or any one to 
whom he chooses to sell it. He may go half- 
way on his Journey, stop, make a ^dsit of 
mx months, and then complete his trip. 
Each ticket bears on its face a mark indica- 
ting by what railroad it was sold, who there- 
fore has received the money. At certain 
stated times these tickets are carried by the 
roads that have taken them up to the roads 
that have sold them, and are turned in as so 
much cash. A balance is struck, and the 
road that is debtor pays its balance. In En- 
gland there is a regular clearing-house es- 
tablished for the transfer and settlement of 
these complicated accounts. The freight 
accounts are yet more complicated. Freight 
is curled without breaking bulk from New 
York to Chicago or St. Louis. It goes in a 
car*of one company, and is drawn over the 
road of three or four others. One company 
receives the ftdl amount of freight from the 



merchant. It must divide, according to a 
settied system, the sum between all the com- 
panies engaged in the carrying process. 
The system of railroad accounts is as intri- 
cate and involved as that of the largest 
banks. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any 
other financial concern in the country, ex- 
cept perhaps the United States Treasury De- 
partment, has the handling of so much mon- 
ey, or so perplexing and difficult a system 
of account book-keeping to maintain. The 
auditing department of the Erie Railway 
occupies the whole upper story of its im- 
mense building on the comer of Twenty- 
third Street and Eighth Avenue. 

The through checks are equally conven- 
ient. When the traveler has once a littie 
piece of brass in his pocket, he may dismiss 
his luggage from his mind. For this piece 
of brass is the company's receipt for his 
trunk, and the corporation is thenceforth 
responsible for its safe carriage and its ulti- 
mate return at the end of the journey. The 
trunk passes over half a dozen different lines. 
It is registered in as many different books 
by d^p6t and baggage masters. The story 
of its journey is written all along the road. 
And if by any rare mischance it miscarries, 
the probabilities are always in favor of 
speedily finding it again. We say rare mis- 
chance ; for the system of checking baggage 
has reached such perfection in America that 
it is our strong conviction that miscarriage of 
checked trunks is rarer than the miscarriage 
of letters by the Post -Office Department. 
There is no such system of checking bag- 
gage on the European roads. The traveler, 
like the elephant, must take care of his own 
trunk. But lifo has its compensations. In 
Europe ladies travel with valises. Saratoga 
trunks are unknown. 

As I have omitted all attempt to describe 
in detail the duties of certain of the subor- 
dinate officials, so I make no attempt to por- 
tray the life of the chiefs of a great railroad. 
There is ordinarily a general ticket or pas- 
senger agent, to whom all local ticket agents 
are responsible, before whom come, in the 
fiirst instance, all complaints of passengers, 
all grumbling of commuters, all applications 
fh>m local communities for changes in trains, 
and all appHcationa for passes — and they 
are legion. There is a general freight agent, 
to whom is referred the general direction 
of all matters connected directly with the 
freighting business of the road. There is a 
general superintendent or vice-president, for 
sometimes the latter fulfills the duties of the 
former officer, who is the chief executive offi- 
cer, so far as the working of the road is 
concerned, who holds in his hands all the 
threads which in this article we have at- 
tempted to trace. He must know how con- 
ductors and engineers and train-dispatchers 
and station agents and baggage-masters all 
ftdfill their duties; he must investigate 
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every accident and determine its true canse ; 
lie must be able to administer without fear 
and without favor, and be equally ready to 
save an honest official from the indignation 
of an unreasonable public, or to sacrifice a 
favorite and friend when just cause of com- 
plaint is shown against him; through the 
reports of others and his own not infrequent 
inspection, he must keep himself acquainted 
with the condition of the road — its rails, its 
trestles, its bridges, its culverts, its stations, 
its cars, its engines — and not wait until 
some dreadful calamity discloses a rotten- 
ness which his lynx eyes ought to have dis- 
covered. Finally, there is the president, who 
must above all things know the stock mar- 
ket and the secret railroad combinations, 
must be ready to combine with rivals or 
defy them, to compromise with Legislatures 
or to fight them, to meet the bulls to-day 
and the bears to-morrow on the street, and 
with all this to be the true captain of a ship 
which stretches across a State, from the At- 
lantic to the lakes, with a crew large enough 
to equip a navy ; the housekeeper of a liv- 
ing and throbbing house, with fifteen thou- 
sand servants, not more than a score of 
whom he knows by name, and not more 
than a hundred of whom he has ever seen. 
Railroad kings we call them, and not in- 
aptly ; for the executive genius of a Csssar, 
a Charlemagne, a Peter the Qreat, or a Fred- 
erick would find abundant opportunity for 
its fullest exercise in maintaining, opera- 
ting, and extending a great American rail- 
way. 



THE KEY OP THE FAMILY CLOCK. 

I.*— IN WHICH THE MACHINERY 18 
REGULATED. 

MR. MABTS family consisted of eight 
children, father, mother, and two serv- 
ants. These formed the hours on the dial of 
the household, and Janet was the key. Did 
not the baby suggest the wee sma' hour in 
more senses than one T 

When it is taken into consideration that 
Mr. Maby's gaze was distrait from long and 
fruitless search after the golden nugget of 
fortune, and that Mrs. Maby had long since 
straggled out of the rear-guard in the ranks 
of fashion, it is small wonder that Miss Eve- 
lina Maby, descending at the door of No. 5 
Cottage Place, had something the aspect of 
a fairy godmother. Miss Evelina was tiny, 
alert, shriveled, with parchment skin and 
a hooked nose. Moreover, she had peculiar- 
ities of disposition, which are supposed to 
be excusable, as she also had money. 

Fate brought the rich relation to No. 5 
Cottage Place on a rebound of temper. She 
had quarreled bitterly with certain other 
Mabys ; had, indeed, discovered fraud and 
conspiracy plotting, and to punish the of- 



fenders she recalled these indigent, inofEm- 
sive Humphrey Mabys, previously foi^tteii 
for years. So Miss Evelina descended from 
a carriage at No. 5 in the sultry July noon- 
day, bringing her household gods wiUi her. 

'^She looks like Lady Kew,'' observed 
Janet, peeping through the blind, and re- 
straining her youngest brother from fieUling 
out of the window. 

As Janet was the key of the family clock, 
her words were law, and Miss Evelina be- 
came Lady Kew to the indigent Mabys ever 
after. 

On the fifteenth day of the month, pre- 
cisely one week from the date of her arrival, 
Lady Kew emerged from No. 5, holding Jan- 
et firmly by the wrist, and followed by her 
maid, a Skye terrier of uncertain temper, 
and an army of Russian leather bags. She 
seemed to regard Janet as a prisoner — nay, 
more, she kept a vigilant eye on a modest 
portmanteau, as if she feared it might van- 
ish in some pantomime trick. 

A wail went up ftom the little Mabys on 
the door- step as the carriage drove away, 
mother sighed, pretty Alice sobbed petulant- 
ly as she withdrew to the pador sofik and 
the perusal of a watering-place story. Oh, 
to float about on cool balconies in diapha- 
nous drax>ery to the admiration of mankind, 
and the envy of other girls I 

" I wish you had taken Alice. She woM 
have enjoyed it so much!'' said Janet in the 
train, her own eyes sparkling against her 
will. 

" I detest big girls," responded Lady Kew. 
^* It is time you went away. Absolute des- 
potism is ii^urious to any one ; it has mined 
me. Mind you, I anticipate that you will 
be an old maid ; I see no way for yon to clear 
your skirts of all those clinging little fin- 
gers, but I intend giving you one chance. I 
do not expect to influence you. Bless you, 
no I I might as weU talk to the wind, only 
by -and -by the nestlings will fly away. 
What will you be, as wives and (diildren 
interpose T A good old sister T'' 

Janet was not listening. A wrinkle grew 
in her fair brow. 

''Oh!'' suddenly exclaimed this young 
housekeeper, '' I have locked the i>antry, and 
they can get no cake !" 

"Let them go without, then," remarked 
Lady Kew, throwing a ^Ik handkerchief 
over her face, preparatory to taking a nap. 

A fury godmother is a very good person 
in real life ; the veijuice of Lady Row's pur- 
pose was converted to the rich wine of bless- 
ing for the queen bee of the Maby hive. A 
holiday had never before feJlen to the lot of 
Janet — a period of leisure, of novel sights, 
of firesh muslin gowns, filling the yontiifiil 
feminine soul with content. 

There was a break of gold in the dull aky ; 
the train was speeding on toward the dark* 
ness of a horizon where the summer day 
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seemed to fold its petals in twilight like a 
flower. 

Liady Kew slept, with a snspioion of a 
snoie, beneath the silk handkerchief. Janet 
wondered, with that premature brow furrow, 
how they were getting on at home. She had 
indeed adjusted the mechanism, yet how 
soon would her authority be set at naught, 
the little domestic tyrant pondered. It was 
like the Shah's quitting his dominions for 
this eldest daughter to leave No. 5 Cottage 
Place — ^her world. How divine what might 
happen in her absence? Would her anxi- 
ety have been lessened, think you, had she 
known that Addy, the maid, had already 
£Allen down the back stairs with a tray of 
ohina, bouncing fixtm step to^step with alarm- 
ing violence, and in her frantic efforts to save 
the best tea-pot, had arrived at the bottom 
in a generally dislocated condition T Would 
her appetite have been improved for the del- 
icacies of her destination by a knowledge 
that cook had scorched the soup, giving the 
lucid explanation that ''Miss Janet had al- 
ifr ays seasoned it f ' Would she have rested 
in her bed with a clear conscience that night 
had she beheld ''in her mind's eye'' papa 
wandering drearily over the house in search 
of a clean shirt, when he had been told a 
dosen times that all he possessed of that 
article in the world reposed in the lower 
bureau drawer? Alice in the parlor, with 
her elbows on the window-sill, and her head 
thrust forth into the sultry street, was mood- 
ily resolving to go on the stage and mend 
her fortunes. Mother was sitting in a 
draught, unmindful of neuralgic twinges. 
The little Maby girls were solemnly convert- 
ing the residence of their dolls into a sum- 
mer hotel, while baby gnawed the nose of 
the best wax lady. Thomas, the cat, roam- 
ed among the milk-pans with a demoralized 
appearance ; and such silver as the Maby es- 
tablishment boasted lay scattered within 
reach of the first burglar 

Janet touched with coy finger that rosy- 
hued curtain, all embroidered and spangled 
with fancy's richest silver and gold, that 
veils the future of youth. A fair, serious 
face, with honest, sunny eyes, and framed in 
rippling chestnut hair, which caught the 
light in many a wave and tendril ; a small 
form, with a self-reliant pose, a prim neat- 
ness of attire, and two little feet that trod 
the earth firmly. Such was the key of the 
family clock. Thought flashed shuttle threads 
through her brain, but did not gift her with 
clairvoyant powers, fortunately. Still the 
train sped on, with old age deeping, and 
youth alert for fresh scenes. 

n. — IN WHICH THE PENDULUM STOPS. 

" Miss Maby has arrived. Dear creature ! 
How I long to see her," said Horace Dale, 
pulling his yachting hat over his eyes. 

" She will furnish us with sauce piquant. 



certainly," laughed his brother, kindling his 
cigar, with the aid of lima Lamar, who deft- 
ly unfurled her fan to shelter the flickering 
spark from the wind. 

" Thank you, Biiss lima. You are always 
kindly attentive to the need of others." 

Uma raised herself on tiptoe, her garments 
fluttering in the breeze, and broke the lance 
of her brilliant glances against the mail of 
this prosaic gentleman's breast. 

"Wait until you see Biiss Maby's niece 
before you praise old friends," she said, smil- 
ing archly. 

"Nonsense!" he returned, impatiently. 
" What are girls to me T" and took his book 
to the extreme point of shore for the day, in 
sheer disgust at the artful suggestion. 

Miss Hma looked after him, her white 
teeth set. " Sufiiciently boorish, monsieur. 
Ton are not worth my lightest thought, and 
yet I am determined to win." 

This girl was the offspring of a Polish 
mother and an American father. The very 
contradictions of these elements frequently 
ran away with her own cooler judgment. 
She was clever, quick, not devoid of tact, 
with the keen hunger for wealth known 
only to poverty. While speaking to Mr. 
Dale she had been handsome ; mobile, irreg- 
ular features lighting up brilliantly ; now 
she was actually plain. She recovered her- 
self at once, and turned to Horace Dale, who 
lay indolently on the sand. 

"We must take our sail before the tide 
turns." 

" Must we f ' yawning slightly, and con- 
sulting a chronometer. "I suppose it will 
serve to kill time." 

" Meroi ;" sweeping him a mocking courte- 
sy. 

" Oh, come, we have known each other too 
long for ceremony. Is the new girl good 
stylet" 

" Ko style at all ; and engaged to a young 
clergyman. I will be ready in ten minutes." 

Tripping toward the hotel, the young lady 
paused to accost a chubby urchin, who must 
be considered as the actual hero of our tale. 
His hat was tUted back, and beneath the 
brim appeared a full-moon face much flush- 
ed by the exertions requisite to build a fort, 
with the aid of wheelbarrow and spade. 

" Freddy darling, would you like to go 
out on the water with me T" 

Freddy darling's response was delivered 
with all the friuikness of innocent child- 
hood. 

"No." 

Snub number three faOed to crush her 
elastic spirits. Hma's world was one of 
snubs, but she also had her revenge. Draw- 
ing on her neat gloves, she peeped into a par- 
lor where sat a bevy of maidens at work. 

"Where are you going T" chimed curios- 
ity, in chorus. 

" Horace Dale wishes a saiL How charm- 
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ingly oool you look in here ! The ohstiiiate 
feUow holds me to this engagement.'' 

Then she ran away, laughing. A tdte-l^ 
t^te on the water with Horace Dale instead 
of yawning oyer worsted-work, and gossip 
in the parlor ! 

** One must blow one's own trumpet some- 
times/' reflected this child of her century. 
She was satisfied with her morning's work. 
She had sent Mr. Dale to the point, and tak- 
en Horace out on the water, with the dis- 
tinct intention of not returning until even- 
ing. She never underrated a new girl, for 
she had become an old story, than which 
there is no more fatal position. She intend- 
ed to marry Mr. Dale ; failing him, the less 
eligible Horace ; failing both, to thwart their 
fancy for others. Thus deciding, the fe- 
male Machiavel steered for the light-house. 

Strolled the new arrivals on the beach, 
Janet holding a linen umbrella over the head 
of her ancient relative. 

''Take care, or youll step right on the 
fort," piped a shrill young voice. 

''What is thisT" exclaimed Lady Eew, 
putting up her glass. 

Janet Imelt to restore the crushed bound- 
ary. What more natural than that a free- 
masonry should be established between the 
little housewife and the Juvenile architect, 
who watched her labors with a certain con- 
descension T 

"Who are youT" demanded Lady Kew, 
sharply. 

" I am a widower's child," was the some- 
what startling reply. 

"Who taught you thatf" 

"Nurse did." 

"Ho, hoi" croaked Lady Kew. "Come 
along, my dear, or we shall be accused of 
setting our caps for the fiftther." 

Lady Kew was in her eltoent at Clam- 
shell Point, a fashionable resort, where cost- 
ly fabrics grew limp on the rockis; where the 
sand burned in yellow waves beneath the 
feet, and filtered into nose and ears, while 
mosquitoes buzzed playfully about the an- 
kles of pedestrians. The dreary little cynic 
sat behind the parlor curtains, and passed 
the hotel in scathing review. Who knew 
better than herself the mildew taint on the 
fairest fruit T Who doubted the apparent 
purity of human gems T Janet's chaperon, 
of course ; and yet her mirthless philosophy 
failed to influence the girl's sound nature, 
or enchain the buoyancy of her spirit. 

Janet stood shyly behind Lady Kew's 
chair. 

" Is that the new girl T" 

A subtle consciousness that she was the 
object of scrutiny sent the blood mantling 
to her cheek. A pang of doubt as to the 
style of her raiment oppressed her amidst 
the bewildering variety of Clamshell Point. 
If Alice were only in her place ! Before she 
was prepared for the emergency a tall young 



man, with lazy blue eyes, and a handsome 
mouth just veiled beneath a silky mustache, 
was greeting Lady Kew effusiv^y, and in- 
viting Janet to stroU on the piazza. Janet's 
feet became lead, her tongue ice, her elbows 
prominent. Innumerable eyes stared at hei^ 
but most uncomfortable of all, the moddiig 
glance of Dma Lamar. 

Said Lady Kew, "Mrs. Marble is really 
well done. She was enameled in Paris lart 
year, yon know. And there is Dma Lamirl 
Hasn't she got married yetf ' 

The person addressed was Mrs. Dale, a 
mild, care-worn lady, with a general t^iden- 
cy to jet in her attire, whose life was mads 
anxious by the possession of two eligible sons. 

Out in the starlight Janet found leisoie 
to be ashamed of her recent awkwardness. 
Horace Dale was her first cavaUer. Good- 
humored Jests, high spirits, propinquity, with 
the feminine drapery flowing over the mas- 
culine boot, and tiie button-hole flower a star 
in the perfomed twilight, create sympathy, 
and lead — ^to something more. 

A white form drifted past them, and ^aczm 
in the light which streamed from the door. 

"Mr. Dale, please forgive me if my silly 
words annoyed you this morning"— softly 
modulated tones, and a delicate upturned 
face imploring pardon with a passionate ap- 
I>eaL 

Simple Janet stared ; her companion mut- 
tered, "What an incorrigible flirt!" in re- 
membrance of some tender scene at tiie 
light-house possibly. It was thus that Dma 
always overreached herself by a coquetry 
and dissimulation inherent to her Polish 
blood. Horace drew Janet forward. 

"Oeof&ey, Miss Maby." Two shadows 
bowed stiffly. 

"A jolly little girl, engaged to a clergy- 
man," was the verdict rendered by the youn- 
ger brother to the elder an hour later. 

The first golden arrow shot by the sun 
over the sea touched Janet's eyelids softly, 
bidding her arise. To step out on the lawn, 
devoted later to croquet, was a delight; to 
ramble on the beach, and have the wide ex- 
panse of wet shimmering sands all to henel^ 
was ecstasy. Stay — alone { A small boy 
was trudging soberly along, carrying a tin 
paiL The care of some captive crabs weigh- 
ed upon the mind of Freddy, and brought 
him forth at this early hour. In exuberance 
of glee, Janet kissed the widower's son, ad- 
mired the crabs, and invited him to nm a 
race. Flying over the strand, with the boy 
in hot pursuit, Janet climbed a ridge, and 
discovered a sheltered cove beyond, where 
the water spread a crystal shield, the surface 
flushed with delicate rose-tinto of dawn, and 
dimpled over the white pebbles in transpar- 
ent ripples. 

" Let's paddle," said Freddy, spuming the 
restraints of shoes and stockings, and allow- 
ing the foam to curl about his pink toes. 
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* Now Janet Maby did not at all appreciate 
the honor done her by being elected a mate 
of this little man, who occupied a position 
of peculiar glory. To3r8 and bonbons were 
showered upon him ; caresses surfeited him ; 
little notes were written to him by absent 
young ladies, bidding him reply to his at- 
tach^ friend Amelia or Sophia; he was al- 
lowed to rend flounces and play pranks with- 
out a murmur. These attentions were re- 
ceived somewhat dryly by his grandmother, 
and with a quiet smile by his parent. 

'' Is it very nice, dear f How I should like 
to try P' 

** Come along, if you ain^ afraid," quoth 
Freddy, wading valiantly on to the height 
of his own knee. 

The temptation was too great. Janef s 
slippers lay beside the sturdy little boots, 
and the foam kissed her slender feet. Clam- 
shell Point could offer no better ftm. There 
was much splashing and merrfoaent. Then 
JTanet's bared white arm dipped far down in 
search of silky tangles of sea-weed. 

"Hulloa! there's pa." 

Janet's dismayed glance flashed back to 
shore. A gentleman stood watching them. 

** Tell him to go away," flEJtered the girL 

" She says to go away," shouted Freddy. 

Mr. Dale vanished. Surely he might have 
given her time to scramble over the wet 
stones, dry Freddy's feet with her handker- 
chief, and invest them in the sturdy little 
boots again. But he was back before the 
last button could be fastened. 

**Ib the fh>lio overf Ah, you have out 
your foot on a mussel P 

''No matter," was the petulant response, 
the injured member being hastily withdrawn 
from sight. It was a pretty foot, small, arch- 
ed, and shaded on heel and sole like a shell 
— perhaps Janet's chief beauty. Vexation 
brought a wealth of color to her cheek. 
Why had she not remained in bed, instead 
of straying out to be beguiled by Fred f 

" Let me do something for you," he said, 
soothingly. 

" No." Her gaze was flxed obstinately on 
the distant sails. 

"Miss Maby, 4p be sensible. What am I 
to do for the wounded foott" 

She opened wide her brown eyes, and 
studied the stem face, dark in hue, with clear- 
cut features and hair tinged with gray. The 
housewife was mightily miffed at this mode 
of address. Lack of sense, forsooth t 

" Pray go away. Can't you see how much 
better off I shall be without you T" 

Whereupon Mr. Dale rose stiffly, giving 
his hand to his son and heir. 

" I like her," observed Freddy, skipping a 
pebble. 

"Better than the other young ladies f 
questioned the artful parent.' 

"Yes." 

"Whyf 



" Oh, cos I do. I mean to take her to ride 
with pony. See the sandpiper, papa !" 

Janet ignored Freddy for two days, much 
to that young gentleman's astonishment, 
and avoided Freddy's papa persistently. 
The widower's son could find no parallel in 
his extensive experience for such treatment; 
indeed, he was rendered speechless when his 
invitation to drive behind a stumpy pony 
was refused. 

" The 3roung clergyman is to be envied," 
thought Mr. Dale, with ruffled vanity, and 
yet feeling a vague curiosity in the study of 
Janet. A man thus placed passes through 
three successive stages of feeling when he 
meets with tacit diMike in the other sex. 
He is astonished, then deeply offended, then 
desirous of effcMiing the unfavorable impres- 
sion he has made. Janet was ignorant of 
these delicate arts of diplonuMy. Mr. Dale 
represented mortification ; she had been 
caught in an unlady-like act. What did he 
think of her T Intimacies ripen at Clamshell 
Point. Hma Lamar became very affection- 
ate toward the " new girl," finding many oc- 
casions to discuss Horace, dwelling especial- 
ly on his flirtations. This was calculated to 
disabuse Janet's mind of any illusion such 
as that he had fallen in love with herself 
Every drop of water has its millions strug- 
gling for mastery. Clamshell Point was a 
tiny sphere inclosing its scheming atoms. 
Horace followed Janet assiduously, and it 
was not in reason that she should not some- 
times encounter Mr. Dale in the corridor, or 
under the pine-trees. 

" She is not engaged to the young clergy- 
man. That was one of Ilma's fibs," said 
Horace, eagerly. 

"My dear fdlow, you can not expect me 
to be equally interested," said Mr. Dale, su- 
perciliously. 

Forthwith he' waylaid Janet> with out- 
stretched hand. 

" Are we to be friends f" 
His glance thrilled her. Freddy's pref- 
erence and her own indifference had been 
the hammer and anvil to smite this vivid 
spark. That look haunted Janet; it was 
like some sudden revelation. How strange 
and unreal the people about her seemed ! as 
if she trod on clouds, was admitted to a 
world of which they knew nothing. Sh^ 
shrank away from the other young people ; 
she snubbed Horace, whose gayety jarred on 
her. Solitude and leisure to think became 
necessary to her. At this Juncture, in the 
most accidental way. Lady Kew said, 

" Geofi&ey Dale is a fine character. There 
is something more to him than a velvet coat 
and meerschaum pipe, which seem to be the 
chief features of his brother. I wish he would 
marry again; but it is not probable. He 
can not replace his first wife readily." 

" Was she so beautifhl f demanded Janet, 
looking out the window very steadily. 
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" Oh ! lovely in every respect." 

The girl sighed softly in the darkness, 
and when she met Mr. Dale again there was 
a certain wistfdl sympathy in her manner, 
which he was not slow to appreciate. This 
increase of confidence did not make her hap- 
py, apparently, for she became very qniet. 
The annual Clamshell picnic transpired. 
The anchor of the small yacht was weighed. 
There was a band on board, and although 
the heat was intense, there was dancing. 
The oldest boarder said that if one really de- 
sired enjoyment, the " Point" was the place 
for it. Who so jaunty and trim as Hma La- 
mar T She sang airy French songs, and kept 
the gentlemen abont her, having even a bon- 
mot for the married men. The baoyanoy of 
spirit of that sweet child, Frederick Dale, 
led him even to dropping star-fish down the 
spine of nervons ladies. Janet tried to en- 
joy herself; so did the others. Despite son- 
blistered faces and headache, they made a 
noble effort, but their conrage sank with 
the setting sun. The oldest boarder fanned 
himself with his hat, and pronounced it rath- 
er warm. Dancing was resumed on deck ; 
lurid masses of cloud swept toward the ze- 
nith, and loud above the fiddles rolled the 
thunder. Ladies and children were driven 
below, wailing in chorus. Rain poured ; hail 
crashed like icy bullets ; the lightning daz- 
zled. The frail cockle-sheU of a boat seemed 
about to vanish in a black abyss. If the old- 
est boarder could have made himself heard 
he would have stated that such a storm had 
not been known for twenty years. 

Janet became desperate. Watching her 
opportunity, she darted on deck, and crouch- 
ed there. A sense of solitude smote her; 
families clung together in peril, and she was 
alone. A prayer welled up from her heart. 
Only deliverance and safety this time. Lord ! 
there seemed so much to live for, so many 
tasks unwrought by strength and hope ! 

Then, as in a dream, a i^eltering arm was 
cast about her shuddering form, and a ten- 
der voice spoke to her; 

''Janet, if this is to be the end, let me 
know the truth. Could yon love me, dar- 
UngT" 

** Tes," she whispered, tremulously ; and 
amidst all the confusion incident to the 
storm QeofSrey Dale heard her answer. 

The two faces touched softly in the dark- 
ness, when a second head appeared in the 
hatchway, and a white hand clutched Mr. 
Dale's shoulder. 

''Oh, I am so frightened. It is terrible 
below. Do take care of me, Mr. Dale." 

Hma Lamar thus claimed help in piteous 
tones. Janet placed her between them re- 
assuringly. 

So the hour of suspense wore on, and they 
were saved. The storm lulled as suddenly 
as it came. When the moon shone forth it 
was to illumine a droll scene : a number of 



human beings were dropping recklMsly 
overboard from a small yacht, and wading 
through shallow water in dismal procesakm. 
Hma linked her arm through that of Janet 

"How nice to be on shore again! Will 
you keep my secret T Geo£&ey Dale wiflhes 
me to marry him." 

" Tou!" gasped Janet, with an involontaij 
glance back at the man who was canying 
drooping Freddy. 

" Tes, indeed," laughed Hma, now feding 
sure of her ground. " The matter has been 
pending a long while, and he is really fond 
of me. Have you never heard of it f I be- 
lieve I will be married in white faille." 

"How hard you have worked to obtain a 
little pleasure!" saidLady Kew, sarcastically. 

The oldest boarder disappeared amidst 
rumors of cramp. With a white, set &oe^ 
wearing a look of confusion and pain, Janet 
replied mechanically to her kinswoman*! 
greetings. She was so stunned and shocked 
tiiat she scarcely knew what she said. Lady 
Kew rose and took her by the arm in the 
most natural manner possible. 

"We must go to bed and recover our 
bloom. Besides, there is a letter from home." 

" Bad news T" questioned the girl, quickly. 

" Your mother is ilL" 

Janet passed Geoffirey Dale, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground. Her heart swelled 
within her at sight of him. How cruel and 
unnecessary it iidl seemed! She had been 
made the sport of Hma Lamar's afiSaneed 
husband. There are natures so candid and 
truthful that the very audacity of a false- 
hood carries conviction. Half an hour later 
the girl was kneeling before Lady Row's 
chair, imploring, 

" Let me go home. They need me, and I 
am out of place here." 

" Tou shall go by the morning train," said 
Lady Kew. 

Not a word of complaint or confession had 
escaped Janet's lips, only that look of amate- 
ment and suffering. Do you imagine tiiat 
this wise old woman did not know f She 
asked no questions painful to answer, bot 
she divined the cause ; and as she smootiied 
the girl's hair with one little yellow daw of 
a himd, a haunted expression came into the 
old face. Ah, the tender romances shrouded 
in fading eyes, the heart memories stined 
by the sight of youthful, sharp de^airl A 
strange smile rested on the pinched features; 
regret mellowed to retrospection smoothed 
out the lines of worldly wisdom and Jmrnor 
with a gleam of transient beauty. 

Next morning QeoSrej Dale paced b fliifirth 
the windows of Janet Maby's room, g jaariig 
impatiently at the closed blinds. V«flyi 
the widower must have been qnaAifg the 
elixir of life, his whole bearing was m 0^ 
mated and ha^py. Freddy liad biMljH>^ 
ished on a long walk with nane. 
with a general aspect of fiifaiii 
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her way as usual. He had found a diamond 
among all the paste at last. Janet might 
take the place of that shadowy wife of the 
past without dishonoring her memory. When 
would the fair, sweet &ce smile a morning 
greeting T 

" So it is you, my gentleman/' quoth Lady 
Kew, chuckling, as she peeped through the 
shutter. '' Then this lit^e checkmate in the 
game will do yon all the good in the world.'' 
For Janet was gone, without word or sign, 
and, the first excitement of outward calm- 
ness collapsing, was crying miserably behind 
her Teil in the train, which was belling her 
rapidly away fix>m happiness. 

lima Lamar stood in her window, weary, 
haggard, and old, after a sl^pless n^ht, yet 
with the game in her own hand. 

m. — IN WHICH THE KEY IS LOST. 

No. 5 Cottage Place was rapidly going by 
the board. Mrs. Maby, because of chronic 
headache, had . seldom ventured into the 
kitchen, and her visits now had a rasping 
effect on cook's temper. Many were the 
sins laid to the absent young housekeeper. 
Miss Janet would have cupboi^ds in dire con- 
fusion, an army of kettles on the hearth, a 
coal-scuttle on the lower stairs, and chevaux- 
de-frise of brooms and dust-pans in the area. 
Cook made these statements unblushingly, 
and was so justly offended at an expression 
of querulous incredulity on her mistress's 
face that she gave warning on the spot. 
Result — ^the Maby family subsisted on let- 
tuce, cucumbers, boiled eggs, and dreadful 
dishes concocted by Alice out of impossible 
recipes. Taken in connection with this 
calamity, that Addy, the maid, fell in love 
with the butcher's boy, and consumed much 
valuable time flirting on the curbstone ; that 
Tom, 1^^ four years, drank some Lubin's 
white rose, possibly owing to the low state 
of the household larder, with alarming re- 
sults ; that baby strayed away and was lost 
for a day, being restored at night by a con- 
temptuous policeman in a muddy and limp 
condition ; and that Mr. Maby's oonfidentitd 
clerk was proved dishonest — ^it may be in- 
ferred the machinery of life sadly needed 
acUusting at No. 5. 

A little paler and quieter than before, Jan- 
et took up her burden again, and found in 
work for others — as we all may do— the balm 
of forgetfulness. 

'' It is all very well to talk in a superior 
way about too many eggs to a pint of milk," 
said pretty Alice, ruefully, at the same time 
rubbing her classical nose with a floury palm. 
*' Ton have been to Clamshell Point, and 
lived in luxury." 

'' Oh, Alice, I wish it had been you instead, 
from my heart," said Janet, for the first time 
yielding to public tears, as she laid her head 
on her sister's shoulder. And Alice kissed 
her ; in her contrition even patting her on 



the back with the roUing-pin. It was not 
at all a pretty place, that dark kitchen of 
No. 5 ; the one dismal little window afford- 
ing a view of passing boots and ankles in 
the street above, and the cellar yawning 
like a black mouth opposite. In her soul 
Janet knew that never were grief and wrong 
like unto hers, with the keen despair of a 
nature unused to suffering, and that element 
of tragedy peculiar to youth. Sweet hopes 
had stirred in her heart of being a home cen- 
tre about whom would cluster the growth of 
all the coining years. She loved this mau, 
although she had been unconscious of it un- 
til he had spoken. All the. affection, the 
heroism, of her nature had gone out to him 
in the stormy night, leaping up in a torrent, 
sweeping away the boundaries of previous 
unconsciousness. Glorious destiny! To live 
for him, to die for him ! Thus do we invest 
prosaic mortals with the fervor of our own 
imaginations. For Janet Maby this cold, 
rather elderly man was touched with a spear 
of fire. 

At the moment lima Lamar was tripping 
over the sands, which reflected the rosy sun- 
set clouds in many a pool and ripple, con- 
scious that a small boy toiled in her wake, 
laboriously carrying his pinafore full of 
clams. Her aspect was flushed and eager. 
Trick worthy of her tortuous brain, pervert- 
ed reasoning, and fruit of much sensational 
novel reading: watching her opportunity 
when Freddy dropped a clam and stooped to 
recover the treasure, she flung a bit of crum- 
pled paper back on the breeze. Very fresh 
and pretty was her toilet, for lima was al- 
ways well dressed, thanks to her own clever 
fingers, and skill with her needle. Qeoftrej 
Dale looked after her trim figure admiring- 
ly, as his son tugged at his coat tails. 

" Here's a letter I found." 

These days were not pleasant ones for the 
widower. He tormented himself with a 
thousand dark conjectures. Lady Kew was 
cool and evasive ; his brother Horace scarce- 
ly less mortified than himself. The castle 
of happiness, conjured up by a magician's 
wand, had faded almost before seen ; the 
cup been rudely dashed from his lips before 
he could drink. Why had Janet Maby de- 
parted without a word of farewell T What 
right had she to treat him thus T He was 
in that first stage of displeasure when wound- 
ed vanity made him await an explanation 
instead of seeking one. It was precisely in 
this mood that lima intended to insert her 
slender wedge of doubt. 

" 1 guess it's from the post-office," hazard- 
ed Freddy. The paper was crumpled ; on 
one side was writing in ink, and on the oth- 
er penciled Unes. Mr. Dale read, ^'Most 
adorable lima," and at the close, " Your de- 
spairing slave, Alfred H " His lip curl- 
ed. Had not the young lady in question 
hung on his arm the previous evening, and 
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declared, in the becoming moonlight, that 
she had never received a love-letter in her 
lifeT 

" This is your property, I believe," giving 
her the letter on the piazza. 

" Mine f * airily surprised. When she saw 
the writing a gray pallor overspread her 
face. She had staked her all, and lost. In- 
credible stu^pidityl She had chosen the 
wrong sheet, that on which she had com- 
posed in pencil a letter to Janet from an 
imaginary lover. Sudden passion blazed in 
her eyes. 

'< We are quits," she said, with a sneering 
laugh. " Go back to your precious Janet." 

"Precious indeed!" murmured Geofflrey 
Dale. 

So it came to pass that one afternoon, 
when the two youthful cooks of the house 
of Maby were intent on a supper dish for 
their discouraged father, who had become 
moody over the defiEdcation of his clerk, and 
also suffered from indigestion after masti- 
cating Alice's pastry, a pair of small legs 
incased in scarlet stockings were observed 
passing the window. 

"Oh, gracious P exclaimed Janet, blush- 
ing violently. She knew the small legs very 
well indeed. 

The bell rang. Master Freddy Dale wish- 
ed to see Miss Maby. Nothing could have 
exceeded the composure of this Juvenile em- 
issary. He kissed Janet graciously, and pre- 
sented her with a bouquet of choice flowers. 
" Oh, and Fve got this too !" added the wid- 
ower's son. " Pa sent it — ^that's his writing, 
you know — ^and he says will you please to 
answer it." 

Janet received the missive shyly, much 
embarrassed by the scrutiny of sharp young 
eyes. She might have spared herself the 
tremors of consciousness so far as Freddy 
was concerned. He knew nothing about 
the letter, and cared still lees. The day 
was memorable to him because he was in- 
vested in knee-breeches — petticoats were 
now spumed forever by the embryo man — 
because his father had promised him a new 
kite, and because his grandmother had sub- 
jected him to a series of frantic embraces, 
and then retired to a comer to melt into 
tears. Beyond these strictly personal con- 
siderations, he was prepared to take a lively 
interest in the affairs of the Maby family as 
a new field. Before Janet had broken the 
seal of the letter, on which hinged all their 
future, he had climbed on a ohak to frighten 
the canary, and brought down the one arti- 
cle of virtu the room boasted — an exquisite 
vase. Janet read the letter with quivering 
lips and tear-dinmied eyes; but as it was 
her very own, we may not also read it. Be- 
fore she had finished her mother's arms were 
about her. How to answer f There were 
whispered consultations, and then Mrs. Maby 
dipped pen in ink with great apparent firm- 



ness to indite the reply. Janet knelt befoie 
Freddy in wistftil deprecation. 

" Will you try to love me, dear f 

Freddy's response was a dry laugh, as be 
departed. It did not become a young gen- 
tleman so recently elevated to the dignity of 
knee-breeches to make rash promises. 

Oh, tender the twilight in that little par- 
lor! How easy explanations made in low 
caressing tones, with hands clasped, and 
eyes searching other eyes trustfully I 

Alice stood in the door pensively, wond«r- 
ing what it was like to have a lover, when 
a stranger approached. 

" Miss Maby," he began, raising his hat 

"Tes," returned Alice, demurely, giving 
her blu^ muslin^ swift feminine smooth. 

"Your sister — ^" 

" Is engaged." Then they both laughed, 
and became friends. 

What was Horace Dale seeking f He 
scarcely knew. What he actually found 
was our pretty Alice, with iha rippling gold- 
en hair and dimpled chin. Availing theoh 
selves of the situation, it is quite wonderfol 
how much they discovered to say to eadi 
other. It was dark when a carriage diove 
up, and Lady Eew alighted. She paused oo 
the threshold, more like a fiftiry godmother 
than ever, and peered into the parlor. 

"So you two men have got here befim 
me." Then she added, in Humphrey Maby's 
ear, " I managed the whole business. Ble« 
you, yes. But they will never know it." 

Janet came forward radiantly happy. 

"Have you remembered to take yoiff 
milk-punch at noon every day f" placing a 
hand on her kinswoman's arm* 

" All the better for you, mind, if I forgety 
for I have made my will in your favor," re- 
plied Lady Eew, with a grimace. 



CANZONE. 

Bt ALFRED H. LOUISL 
Is It some Uf e-elizir I quaff, 
Or do I hut hear a woman% laiiKh t 
la it of woman, or aome strange bird 
Whoae broaat by a aweet woman's aonl ie stirred t 
Or cry of aome angel, canght in the meeh 
Of glorified, purified homan fleah f 
Or la it the pulse of some new wmx^s beam 
Smiting the face of life's qolTerlng stream ? 
Or is it tiie Tolce of some long dead Spring 
That mnat once more to the annlight cling. 
That with blossoming wings and brow appears. 
Rising from grare of the world'a yoong years; 
When the Hoars not yet had sharpened their sdaf, 
When hearta conld speak and aoola conld atng; 
When innocent wonder gased from the eyes 
Bre the lamp waa trimmed and the brain waa wiWi 
When child waa man and man waa child. 
And ontamed Barth with delight waa wild T 
Can a mere wonum's cry turn lifels page wtdle^ 
And flood mj head with anpemal U^it, 
And, for a aeaaon, make me forget 
That facea ever with teara were wetf 
Na I hear not merely a rippling UnAt 
Tls aome llfe-elizir my aonl^ Upa quit 
And the voice is not Toloe, bnt a IM Oi a lf|a 
From aome world more dMaib, 
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AEMY ORGANIZATION * 

Bt OENERAL GEORGE B. M'CLELLAN. 



HAVING conolnded onr last paper with 
a general aoconnt of the methodB of 
obtaining recruits, we will now very briefly 
state what is done with them. In the En- 
glish service «Bach regiment has its d^pdt, 
which sends out recruiting parties for the 
regiment, and receives the recruits for in- 
atmction, so that when they join their regi- 
ments they are generally fairly disciplined 
and instructed. In onr service most of the 
recruiting is for the general service, and not 
for particular regiments, except in cases of 
re-enlistment at the post where a man has 
served, or chance recruits offering themselves 
at a post. It is true that men are specially 
enlisted for the cavalry, but the government 
does not always hold itself bound to keep 
its part of the implied bargain. The recruits 
made by the general recruiting parties are 
collected at a few principal rendezvouses or 
stations, where their instruction commences 
immediately, but they are generally assign- 
ed to regiments before they have acquired 
any great amount of discipline or knowl- 
edge. Many of our best officers have thought 
that a considerable extension of the system 
of enlisting for particular regiments would 
be very beneficial, and that something akin 
to the English system of regimental d^p6ts 
would be very desirable. In Italy the con- 
scripts are frequently sent to regiments serv- 
ing in a part of the kingdom remote from 
their native province. Thus conscripts from 
Sicily and Naples are sent to Piedmont and 
Lombardy, while those from the latter places 
are sent to the south. It is said that very 
beneficial effects result from this course in 
hastening a real feeling of Italian unity, and 
in giving to the ignorant and slothful na- 
tives of the south some practical ideas of 
the advantages of the education and energy 
of the people of Piedmont and the north. 

Under the new French laws recruits in 
time of peace are assigned to regiments serv- 
ing elsewhere than at their homes, but when 
they have completed their service with the 
colors, and take their places on the reserve, 
they are assigned to regiments serving as 
near as possible to their homes. The pur- 
poses thus sought to be accomplished are to 
render the active army national by bringing 
together in the same regiment men from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and, on the oth- 
er hand, to render mobilization prompt by 
the regional system of reserves. 

In Germany the whole system of recruit- 
ing and reserves is on the regional basis, 
except for the Guards. The empire is di- 
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vided into as many regions as there are 
army corps, less the Guards Corps. Each 
of these regions fUmishes the recruits and 
reserves needed for one army corps, and 
this army corps, in addition to its number, 
takes also the name of the region or prov- 
ince in which it is stationed and recruited — 
as, for example, the Second or Pomeranian 
Corps, the Third or Brandenburg Corps. The 
Guards Corps is recruited from all the Prus- 
sian provinces, and its reserves are the men 
who passed their active service in its ranks. 
For the purposes of mUitary administra- 
tion in regard to the recruits and reserves, 
each region is subdivided into ** Landwehr 
battalion districts,'' there being two of these 
districts for each regiment of hifantry of the 
line. These two battalion districts (form- 
ing a Landwehr regiment) have to furnish 
the recruits for the corresponding regiment 
of the line, also the proper quota for the 
Guards, and the proper proportion of men 
for the rifles, artillery, etc., etc, of the army 
corps of the region. As the several army 
corps are essentially equal in strength, it is 
Just that the regions should be equal in 
population; as originally established they 
were very nearly so, but the increase has 
been unequal. By means of the organiza- 
tion of '^reserve Landwehr battalion dis- 
tricts/' and other arrangements which we 
have not space to describe, these inequali- 
ties are provided for, and Justice to all se^ 
cured. Each Landwehr battalion district 
has a permanent district staff, which is not 
the staff of the mobilized battalion. It is 
the duty of this permanent staff (which re- 
mains at its post in war, and does not ac- 
company the mobilized battalion) to keep 
in order the clothing and equipments for 
the men belonging to the battalion, to keep 
the lieyts of the names and residences of all 
about to become liable to the conscription, 
of all soldiers on furlough, of the reserve 
men and Landwehr men of the district. It 
is to them, in connection with the civil au- 
thorities, that the duty is committed of 
enforcing the attendance of conscripts and 
reserve men when called for. They see to 
their proper equipment, and dispatch them 
to the head -quarters of the regiment to 
which they belong. In addition to these and 
similar duties, which will naturally suggest 
themselves, the district staff officers keep a 
list of all the horses in the district, so that 
in the event of sudden necessity all may be 
ordered in for selection for army uses. In 
time of war the Landwehr inflEmtry men 
may be used to fill the gaps in the regiments 
of the standing army, or, being formed into 
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Landwehr battalions and regiments, may be 
used as sach in the front line, or in sieges, 
or as garrisons at home, or to cover lines of 
communication, guard prisoners, etc., thus 
relieving the troops of the line to that ex- 
tent. The cavalry Landwehr men are also 
in time of war formed into regiments. The 
Landwehr men of the artillery and pioneers 
are not formed into Landwehr batteries or 
companies, but are used in filling up the 
batteries of fortress artillery, and for the 
formation and completion of reserve batter- 
ies of foot artillery and pioneer companies 
for garrison service. Experience ha'^ing 
shown the percentage of losses in campaign 
for the different arms of service, it is made 
the duty of each Landwehr battalion dis- 
trict in time of war to forward to the corre- 
sponding line regiment, without any special 
requisition, the men required to maintain 
the companies at their ftdl strength. 

When the war of 1866 broke out too few 
years had elapsed since the last changes in 
the organization of the Landwehr and the 
increase of the standing army for the accu- 
mulation of the reserves necessary to supply 
all the wants of the regular regiments. It 
was therefore necessary to transfer many 
Landwehr men into the standing regiments, 
as well as to embody large numbers of Land- 
wehr regiments and bring them to the front. 
In the war of 1870, however, the new system 
was in full operation. Without any extraor- 
dinary measures being resorted to, the re- 
serves of the first class sufficed alone to main- 
tain the field army of the North (German 
Confederation always at the f^ll strength. 
The orders for mobilizing the array were is- 
sued on the 16th of July, and so complete 
were all the arrangements for calling in the 
reserves, for arming and equipping them, 
and for transporting the troops by lail, that 
on the 4th of August the army of the Crown 
Prince defeated the French at Weissenburg, 
and on the 6th the same army again defeated 
them at Worth, while the armies of Prince 
Frederick Charles and of Steinmetz defeated 
the French left on the same day at Saar- 
brttck. In addition to miuntaining the field 
troops at their frill strength, there were mob- 
ilized during the war IfieXandwehr battal- 
ions, 2 reserve rifle battalions, 16 reserve 
cavalry regiments, 39 reserve batteries, 173 
companies of fortress artillery, 33 companies 
of fortress pioneers, all of which took part 
in the active operations, chiefly in the nu- 
merous sieges, and partly in guarding com- 
munications. There were fdso organized 
five additional telegraph divisions, one rail- 
way division, one torpedo detachment, one 
balloon detachment, one photographical de- 
tachment. There were besides organized 
for garrison duty and guarding prisoners 72 
garrison battalions, each 750 strong, and 53 
dismounted Landwehr squadrons, each 250 
strong. All this was done without disturb- 



ing any of the organizations of the field armj, 
and employing solely thoroughly instructed 
and disciplined soldiers. 

Before proceeding to the subject of the 
measures adopted to secure proper instruc- 
tion for the officers and non-commissioned 
officers, it will be profitable to examine for 
a moment the general principles on which 
the German system of reserves is founded, 
and the chief objects they seek to accom- 
plish ; for from these princii#es inferences 
may be drawn usefrd to ourselves, should 
we ever be so unfortunate as to become in- 
volved in another serious war. The gov- 
erning and most important principle at the 
bottom of army organization is that, with 
modem weapons, and as armies are orgsn- 
ized and wars conducted at the preseoi 
time, other things being equal, the superi- 
ority must rest with that army which pos- 
sesses the best organization and the most 
thorough discipline and instruction ; in oUi- 
er words, that such an army as the German 
must inevitably be succes^hil against such 
troops as composed the French armies of the 
Loire. Of course it may happen that in pe- 
culiar cases, as when sheltered by perma- 
nent defenses or field fortifications, brave 
men, who are well armed but imperfectly 
organized and instructed, may successfally 
resist the attacks of good troop§ ; but sudi 
cases are exception!^ and can not in the 
long-run influence the result of a war if their 
opponents are numerous and determined, and 
the field of operations extensive. 

From this it follows that, so £Gur as circum- 
stances permit, the regiments, batteries, etc, 
of the standing army should be sufficient, 
when filled to the war strength, for all the 
purposes of field operations, and that means 
should exist of supplying the daily losses in 
campaign by a steady stream of instmcted 
men. We may anticipate a little by saying 
that the same principle clearly applies, and 
if possible with still greater force, to the of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers. It is 
also true that in time of peace ample proris- 
ion should be made of such kinds of war ma- 
terial as are comparatively imperishable in 
their nature, which require some consider- 
able time for their preparation, and which 
are least likely to become useless in eonae- 
quenoe of improvements. 

When the circumstances are such that it 
is either impossible or injudicious to do all 
these things, then the only alternative is to 
do the next best thing, but always to keep 
in view the principles themselves. For in- 
stance, when war breaks out the regtoMita 
of the peace establishment should at onoebe 
filled to the maximum, and the number of 
new regiments organized should be strictly 
commensurate with a liberal estimate of thNi 
probable ultimate requirements of i^ war. 
The greatest care should be exanlMd ift Hb^ 
appointment of new officers^ tiwt b to 9$^f 
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when it is impossible to obtain the requisite 
number of officers of military education and 
experience, it should at least be required 
that they possess those personal qualities of 
general education and intelligence, actiyity, 
energy, and moral worth, that will enable 
them soon to acquire a reasonable degree of 
fitness for their new sphere of action. The 
most prompt measures should be taken to 
weed out all unfit appointments, and to sup- 
ply their places by better men. An existing 
organization should never be permitted to 
be broken up, or to decline seriously in num- 
bers below the normal war strength ; but re- 
cruiting should steadily continue fh>m the 
beginning of the war until the conclusion of 
peace ; tl^e recruits should at once be collect- 
ed in d^pdts for instruction, and steadily sent 
out to the regiments as rapidly as they meet 
with losses, and even in anticipation of them. 
One old regiment is worth more than double 
its numbers of new troops, and a given num- 
ber of recruits become good and bseful sol- 
diers very much sooner when incorporated 
with old regiments than when organized as 
new ones ; under the care of experienced of- 
ficers and non-conmiissioned officers, and 
with the example of the old soldiers of the 
regiment, theib health and comfort are much 
better attended to, so that the losses by sick- 
ness are much diminished, as well as those 
in battle. From these causes, and the bet- 
ter care taken of arms, equipment supplies, 
food, and clothing, a large expenditure is 
saved by keeping up the old regiments, in- 
cluding those formed at the beginning of 
the war, to the full standard, instead of form- 
ing new ones as the war progresses. Expe- 
rience has fully proved that there is a vast 
difference in expense between old and new 
regiments in favor of the former. It will 
thus be seen that economy, efficiency in the 
field, and rapidity in making recruits avail- 
able are all in favor of keeping up the requi- 
site number of old regiments as against form- 
ing new ones, which last measure should nev- 
er be resorted to unless when the existing 
regiments, kept filled to the maximum, are 
clearly insufficient. Again, in a country like 
our own, if a war should assume such pro- 
portions as to render a resort to draft or con- 
scription necessary, the first step would seem 
to be to determine approximately — as can 
always be done if the system of keeping up 
the old regiments is followed — ^the number 
of recruits required for current wants, al- 
ways making the estimate liberal enough for 
covering unforeseen contingencies ; next to 
determine as closely as possible the number 
of young men becoming fit for military serv- 
ice each year; then to determine the limits 
of age, occupation, etc., within which the 
draft shall apply, so as to ipjure as little as 
may be the most important interests of the 
country, and to relieve married men with 
dependent families as far as possible, confin- 



ing the draft, if practicable, to the unmar- 
ried and to the youngest capable of bearing 
arms. Further than this, substitutes should 
not be allowed, but all competent men drawn 
should be compelled to serve in person. We 
do not for one moment suppose that it is 
practicable to introduce among ourselves the 
Qerman military organization, and we would 
be among the first to deplore the advent of 
circumstances rendering such an organiza- 
tion possible or desirable ; but it is not too 
much to demand that the principles under- 
lying such an organization shall be applied 
wherever and whenever possible. Were it 
within the scope of this article, and did our 
space permit, it would be very interesting to 
apply the test of these exceedingly plain and 
simple principles to the conduct of our War 
Department during the late war, and to es- 
timate the increased expenditure of time, 
blood, and treasure that resulted from their 
violation, and, on the other hand, to esti- 
mate the advantages that accraed to our an- 
tagonists from their better observance of 
the same principles. We must content our- 
selves with expressing the hope that our 
country will never again witness the painful 
spectacle of superb regiments of veterans al- 
lowed to dwindle down to literal skeletons — 
too small to accomplish any other useful re- 
sult than to show how bravely men could 
die — while the needed recruits were formed 
in new regiments, which in turn had to gain 
the needed experience at a fearful cost ; and 
that we may never again have to blush for 
the effects of a spasmodic system of drafting, 
which in the older States too often produced 
only the worst of soldiers, encouraged the 
villainy of " bounty jumpers," and left, as its 
most enduring result, a "bounty debt" so 
immense that it is to be hofied, for the repu- 
tation of our people, that its amount will 
never be known; and, finally, that if we 
ever again send large armies into the field, 
we may not see the whole business of recruit- 
ing suddenly and entirely stopped at the 
very moment when the serious losses, inev- 
itable in campaign, were on the very point 
of commencing. 

SELECTION OF NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 

In the German army much care is taken 
in the selection and instruction of the non- 
commissioned officers. Any soldier who has 
completed his legal term of service with the 
colors, and who possesses the qualifications 
necessary to make a good non-commissioned 
officer, is encouraged to re -enlist. From 
among this class the majority of the non- 
commissioned offioert are taken. 

In cases of marked merit, and where the 
number of suitable re-enlisted men is insuf- 
ficient, men may become non-commissioned 
officers in their third or even in their second 
year of service. There are also four schools 
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for non-oommiBsioned offioen, which are fill- 
ed by volanteers from seyenteen to nineteen 
years of age, who are fitted for their intend- 
ed positions in three years. The best pass 
into the infantry as non-commissioned of- 
ficers immediately upon completing their 
course, while the others join their regiments 
as privates or lance-corporaLs, but are soon 
promoted. These men are peculiarly fitted 
for such duties as require especial intelli- 
gence and skill in the use of the pen, as 
quartermaster -sergeants, company clerks, 
first sergeants, etc., and finally as paymas- 
ters. Each of these four schools consists of 
19 officers, 46 non-commissioned officers, 500 
privates, etc., etc., and is organized in four 
companies. The Military Orphan House at 
Potsdam, the Military Institute for Soldiers' 
Sons at Annaburg, and the eleven garrison 
schools for the free education of the children 
of non-commissioned officers,- may all be re- 
garded as to a great extent preparatory 
schools for non-commissioned officers, since 
many of the scholars eventually obtain such 
positions. 

SBLECnON OF THE LOWER GRADES OF 
OFFICERa 

The necessary supply of second lieuten- 
ants is derived partly from the corps of ca- 
dets and partly by promotion from the en- 
signs, or Porte-^p^ F^nrichs. 

The Prussian corps of cadets consists of 
the main institution at Berlin, and six pre- 
paratory schools at other places, containing 
altogether about 1700 cadets. Each prepar- 
atory school consists of four classes; the 
main establishment has the two higher 
classes, and in addition two special clawes. 
Upon completing the course, the members 
of the first class — about 200 in number — ^un- 
dergo the examination for promotion as en- 
signs. Those who fail under the test enter 
the army as privates ; those who pass become 
brevet ensigns, but about fifty of the best of 
the class remain another year in the select 
6Uu$ of the cadet corps, and at the end of 
that time become second lieutenants imme- 
diately, if they pass the requisite examina- 
tion. Those of the first class who are too 
young or too weak to enter the army with 
their classmates remain another year in an 
upper special class, and then join as ftdl en- 
signs ; these average about thirty annually. 

The cadet corps supplies less than fifty 
per cent, of the vacancies. 

The Porte -^p^ Fahnrichs, or ensigns, 
through whom the remaining vacancies are 
supplied in peace, form a special class of non- 
commissioned officers, created for the partic- 
ular purpose of supplyhig competent officers. 

Any non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
between the ages of seventeen and a half and 
twenty -three, who has served six months, 
and possesses the requisite certificate of 
fitness frt>m his superiors, may iH[>ply for ex- 



amination as an ensign. It is more usual, 
however, for this application to come fnm 
youths before entering the service, and at 
the age of seventeen. These i4>plicants are 
assigned to a regiment, and must serve five 
fall months in a company ; if they then ob- 
tain from their officers the requisite certifi- 
cate of moral and physical fitness, etc., they 
are allowed to present themselves for exam- 
ination. The obligatory branches are the 
German, Latin, and French languages, math- 
ematics, history, geography, and drawing. 
Candidates possessing a satisfactory diploma 
from an institution in which these branches 
are taught may be excused from this exam- 
ination. 

The results of these examinations and the 
certificates of the officers are now sent to 
Berlin, where the appointment of ensign is 
made, if the circumstances of the case are 
satisf^tory. As already stated, the cadet 
corps furnishes about 110 brevet ensigns an- 
nuaUy. These young men are assigued to 
regiments, and become full ensigns if on the 
expiration of five full months' service they 
procure the requisite certificates fh>m their 
officers. Although these young men are now 
in the line of promotion, they are required to 
do the duty of non-conmiissioned officers, 
and are completely under the orders of the 
first sergeants of their respective companies. 
Every care is taken to make them frdly ao- 
quainted with all the details of the service, 
the duties of all the non-conmiissioned offi- 
cers, the duties, habits, and wants of the 
men, etc. On the other hand, the officers 
are desired to associate with them as much 
as possible off duty, and to give them ev- 
ery aid and encouragement in their power. 
Those of the ensigns who have not passed 
through the cadet corps, or in some other 
manner acquired the requisite theoretical 
instruction, are sent to one of the seven mil- 
itary schools established esi>ecially for them 
to fit them for promotion ; the course lasts 
nine months. To be allowed to apply for 
examination as a second lieutenant the can- 
didate must be less than twenty-five yean 
old, and have served at least six months with 
his regiment as a full ensign. The examina- 
tion comprises only the strictly military sub- 
jects, e, g.f tactics, fortification, service in 
garrison and the field, surveying, drawing, 
etc. This examination successfully passed, 
it is still necessary that the candidate should 
have the written consent of the officers of 
his regiment to his promotion. Any officers 
desiring to transfer from the reserve or 
Landwehr into the standing army must 
give proof of their thorough acquaintance 
with the branches of knowledge alluded to 
above. In the Qerman army promotion is 
as a rule according to seniority ; the excep- 
tions to this rule are usually under the grade 
of field-officers, and apply to, 1, officers of 
the general staff corps; 2, aids-de-oamp on 
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some of the highest staffs ; 3, officer^ of the 
cadet corps ; 4, officers specially and yery 
highly recommended hy tiieir comrades and 
inferiors ; 5, cases of distinguished actions 
in war. If an officer is not recognized as 
possessing the qualifications required in the 
next higher grade, he is passed over, and 
usually goes on the retired list. In addition 
to the means of instruction for officers al- 
ready mentioned, it will be sufficient to al- 
lude to the united artillery and engineer 
school at Berlin, which provides for the com- 
plete education of the lieutenants of these 
two arms of service. 

There are certain schools of practice that 
should also be briefly mentioned, e. g,, the 
school of target practice, to which are sent 
annually 60 lieutenants, 135 non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 360 men to be qualifled 
as instructors (the course lasts from April 1 
to September 30) ; the model infantry battal- 
ion in Potsdam, to which are sent annually 
20 officers, 56 non-commissioned officers, and 
650 men, in order to insure uniformi^ in 
drill throughout the army ; the riding-school 
at Hanover, the object of which is to fur- 
nish riding-masters for the cavalry and ar- 
tillery, and to which each regiment sends 
one lieutenant and two lance-corporals; 
finally, the artillery school for target prac- 
tice at Berlin, and the central gymnastic 
school in the same place. Our present pur- 
pose is answered by merely indicating the 
existence of these among other similar in- 
stitutions, as showing the extreme care 
taken in the German service to perfect the 
instruction of the army in all details, and 
to secure uniformity. 

We stated in a preceding paper that the 
company, and the corresponding unit in the 
other arms, «.«., the battery or the squad- 
ron — is the true foundation of the whole 
military fabric, that within it are performed 
the most important portions of the interior 
service, .and that the soldier receives therein 
all the most essential elements of instruc- 
tion. While the company is the smallest 
independent unit, it is at the same time the 
largest fraction whose conunander knows 
all his meu by name, and is acquainted with 
all their personal characteristics, while it is 
also the largest fraction in which every man 
knows all his comrades personally : it is the' 
true military family, the head of which is 
the captain. Subject to the general regu- 
lations of the service, and the general orders 
regulating the drills, discipline, etc., he has 
the direct and almost independent control 
of his command. In well-regulated armies 
no one interferes between the captain and 
his command, all orders from above passing 
through him, and all communications from 
below also going through his hands. His 
superior officers should confine themselves 
to such a general supervision as will enable 
them to ascertain that he does his duty 



properly; and whenever they have reason 
to be dissatisfied, or to require any change- 
in his conduct of affiiirs, their observations 
should be made directly to him, and never 
to any of his subordinates. He is in every 
respect responsible for the condition of his 
company, and can not throw the responsi- 
bility upon his subordinates, as it is his 
duty to see that they perform their duties 
properly and in exact accordance with his 
views. This being the case, it is just that he 
should as far as possible have the selection 
of his non-commissioned officers ; in othei 
words, his recommendations in regard to 
their appointment and the reverse should 
be affirmed by the regimental commander, 
except in special oases where there is some 
grave reason to the contrary. In the Ger- 
man service the grade of captain is the low- 
est conferring the right to inflict punish- 
ment, the lieutenants and non-commissioned 
officers being limited to placing men in ar- 
rest when necessary, and reporting the facts 
immediately to the captain for his action. 
It is the captain's duty not only to guide his 
lieutenants in the performance of their du- 
ties, and to mark out their work for them, 
but also to superintend their instruction 
and improvement in the knowledge of their 
profession, that they may become fitted for 
the functions of the higher grade. For the 
purposes of interior service the company is 
di^ded into squads of from ten to twenty 
each, every squad being under the immediate 
supervision of a non-commiBsioned officer, 
whose duty it is to maintain a constant 
watch over the men of the squad to see that 
all orders and regulations are strictly obey- 
ed ; that they take proper care of their arms, 
clothing, equipments, ammunition, etc. ; ob- 
serve the necessary hygienic precautions in 
regard to their food, persons, etc. ; in brief^ 
it is the province of the non-commissioned 
officers to see that all orders of the captain 
are carried out, and to report to him every 
thing necessary to keep him fully informed 
as to the condition of the men. Upon the 
non-commissioned officers also devolves the 
immediate instruction of the recruits in the 
school of the soldier, and the first elements 
of duty and discipline. It is also their duty 
to act as guides and assistants in the com- 
pany and battalion drills, to command the 
small detachments for guard, patrol duty, 
etc., and in battle to keep the men to their 
duty, and to aid in carrying out the cap- 
tain's orders. The immediate superior of 
the non-commissioned officers is the first or 
orderly sergeant — ^in the Prussian army he 
is called Feldwebel — ^who is the direct agent 
of the captain, and through whom all orders 
and reports pass. It is his duty to keep all 
the company books and records, to make aU 
details, to form the company whenever it is 
assembled, to superintend the messing of the 
men, keep the mess accounts when the men 
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all mess together, etc., etc. He shonld nev- 
er be selected from mere seniority, but the 
most intelligent, trustworthy, and soldierly 
non-commissioned officer should always be 
chosen for this position, provided his char- 
acter is such as to inspire all his subordi- 
nates with respect. The senior non-commis- 
sioned officers replace absent officers, where 
necessary, in the conunand of platoons and 
other duties. 

It is the duty of the lieutenants tp assist 
the captain, and to represent him in his ab- 
sence. They must therefore endeavor fally 
to understand his views, and work in per- 
fect harmony with him, and must make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
perBonnd and materiel of the company and 
all the arrangements in force. Usually each 
lieutenant has the general charge of several 
squads, but this does not constitute an inter- 
mediate authority between the captain and 
the men, as nothing can be allowed to inter- 
vene between the captain and his command. 
In most armies there is in every company a 
lieutenant " of the day" or " of the week," 
whose duty it is to remain at the barracks 
or camp, to t>e present at all roll-calls, to su- 
perintend all issues of rations, forage, or ma- 
terial, to take immediate action in any sud- 
den emergency requiring prompt decision, 
etc., etc. In those services where the men 
are paid daily or weekly it is also the duty 
of the lieutenant of the day or week^to 
be present when the first sergeant receives 
the money from the battalion paymaster, 
and also when the men are paid. At drills 
the senior lieutenants command platoons, 
the juniors acting as file -closers. In the 
field they frequently command detachments, 
such as advanced guards, strong patrols, out- 
post guards, etc. 

The duties of the field-officers vary slight- 
ly in different services. Where the regiment 
consists of two or more battalions, each bat- 
talion commander is charged with the gen- 
eral supervision of the affairs of the compa- 
nies. He must see that all orders coming 
from a higher authority are strictly carried 
out, and that the captains perform their du- 
ties faithfully and intelligently; but he must 
not interfere with them except in cases of 
neglect or mistakes. He of course assumes 
the direct command of his battalion when- 
ever it, or the greater part of it, is formed 
for any duty, whether of instruction or oth- 
erwise. The battalion adjutant is appoint- 
ed by the colonel on the recommendation of 
the battalion commander. It is his duty to 
keep all the battalion books and records, to 
make the various details for duty, to form 
and inspect the details for guard duty, to 
instruct the non-commissioned officers in 
the battalion drill, and, in the winter, in re^ 
gard to their general duties ; he has also the 
charge of the band. 

W^en there is an extra m%jor with a regi- 



ment l\e is specially charged with the ad- 
ministrative service. 

The commander of a regiment is specially 
charged with the maintenance of the gener- 
al discipline and the administration of jus- 
tice in minor cases. He must also superin- 
tend the instruction and administration of 
his command, and must pay especial at- 
tention to the instruction of his officers. 
He gives the general orders necessary to 
insure uniformity in the instruction of the 
battalions, and interferes directly with the 
battalions only under circumstances similar 
to those which justify the interference of 
the battalion coounanders in the affiurs ef 
the companies. 

The regimental adjutant is appointed by 
the colonel, and need not be senior to the 
battalion adjutants. He keeps all the regi- 
mental books and records, makes the de- 
tails, etc. 

In the German army the principle is folly 
established that every conunander of a dis- 
tinct unit, from the captain of a company np- 
ward, is independent and responsible ; that 
is to say, that his superiors have no right to 
come between him and his command, or to 
interfere with him in the x>erformance of his 
duty, unless he shows himself negligent or 
incapable. Every commander is responsible 
for the strict observance of the tactics and 
of all general orders, for the proper employ- 
ment of the officers, and for the preservation 
of the health of the men under him ; but he 
must be careful to conduct himself in snob 
a manner that all under him may do their 
duty with cheerfulness, and preserve the 
greatest zeal for the good of the service. If 
the superior interferes unnecessarily or too 
quickly with his subordinates, he will nec- 
essarily impair their efficiency, destroy their 
interest in the service, lessen their infin- 
ence over their men, and at the same time 
impair his own usefhlness and dignity. It 
is especially the duty of the generals to 
guard against this evil ; they should never 
take the place of the regimental command- 
ers, and issue orders for the minute details 
of service. Too many orders and too much 
writing should be avoided as far as possible. 

The rule is that each commander has the 
general control and supervision of all the 
hnits intrusted to him, and that so long as 
his subordinates do their duty properly he 
should, as much as possible, confine himself 
to this general control. The principle just 
laid down will explain sufficiently well the 
usual duties of general officers under ordi- 
nary circumstances ; it is only necessary to 
add that where the larger units— corps, di- 
visions, and brigades — are permanently or- 
ganized it is the duty of the brigade com- 
mander to make at least once in two yean 
a careful inspection of his entire command 
to satisfy himself that the administiatioQ is 
properly conducted, that the men am fbUy 
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instmotedy and tbat every thing is com- 
pletely ready for passing at once to the war 
footing. The division commander directs 
the combined instruction and mancsavres 
of the different arms of service under him, 
and is responsible that they receive all the 
necessary practical instruction for field serv- 
ice. Upon him also devolves the adminis- 
tration of justice in most of the important 
cases. 

It is the duty of the army corps com- 
mander to inspect his troops, and to see to 
it that the generals and field and staff officers 
Tinder him maintain their places only so long 
as they are fit for field service, and retain 
the requisite mental faculties and knowl- 
edge of their duties. 

It may be well to repeat that for the in- 
fantry and the engineer troops the company, 
for the artillery the battery, and for the cav- 
alry the squadron, are the really independ- 
ent units which are the foundation of an 
army, and on the condition of which the effi- 
ciency of the army mainly depends. These 
amaller units are never merged in the larger 
ones, which are simply aggregations of com- 
panies, and which are established for the 
convenience of the service, and to conform 
to the principle that no commander should 
have more than five or six independent sub- 
ordinates under his immediate orders. It 
should also be repeated that the system of 
strong companies — that is to say, of those 
composed of about 250 non-commissioned 
officers and men — is rapidly gaining ground 
in Europe ; it now holds in Qermauy, Rus- 
sia, and Austria, and within a year or two 
has been adopted for the Italian army. In 
France and England it has many and able 
supporters, but has not yet been adopted. 
It has already been stated that this num- 
ber of men has been found to be the greatest 
that a captain can command efficiently un- 
-der all circumstances, and which permits 
him to acquire an accurate personal knowl- 
edge of all his men by name and individual 
character. The economy resulting from this 
organization, as compared with that of the 
small companies, has been already pointed 
out. 

We have thus sketched, in a very general 
way, the main features of army organization, 
the principal duties and functions of the 
component parts, and the various methods 
pursued for procuring the requisite number 
of officers and men. An army is the most 
powerful yet the most delicate and complex 
of machines, and every one knows -that the 
work for which it is intended is of the ut- 
most difficulty and importance. Its impor- 
tance is measured by the fact that, under 
Providence, a war, a campaign, or a single 
battle may, and often does, determine the 
fate of a nation for centuries, and thus affect 
the liberties and happiness of families and 
individuals yet unborn. The task is diffi- 



cult, because it requires every member of an 
army to submit cheerfully to the extremes 
of privation, fatigue, and danger ; to devote 
all his faculties to his duties ; to give up his 
own will and opinion for those of his supe- 
riors ; and to be ready to expose his life at 
any moment. It is clear that a mere fom^ 
of army organization, no matter how per- 
fect in theory, will not suffice to produce 
good results, and that the frame-work must 
be animated by a moral force which shall 
impel and enable every man to do his best. 

This moral force, which is often called 
'' the military spirit,'' includes the various 
military qualities or virtues, and must be 
accompanied, guided, and to some extent pro- 
duced by instruction. Among the highest 
military virtues-^indispensable to all ranks 
and grades — are devotion to the country and 
the flag, moral and physical courage, and 
subordination ; besides these qualities, hon- 
or, dourtesy, and truthfulness in all the re- 
lations of life come within the category of 
military virtues. Bearing in mind how 
widely individuals differ in respect of moral 
qualities, it is plain that the ex^^ise of the 
military qualities referred to can not safely 
be left to individual impulse, but that some 
standard rule must be established for the 
guidance of all, and which shall teach all how 
to use the qualities they possess or may ac- 
quire. This is <lMoi|)2iii«, which, in its widest 
and most correct sense, involves the knowl- 
edge of tactics, regulations, etc., so that '^ a 
well-disciplined army'' should mean one that 
is not only obedient, but also well instruct- 
ed in all military duties. The term disci- 
pline is sometimes used in a narrower sense, 
as about equivalent to subordination, and 
then means that habit of mind which should 
lead every member of an army to yield 
prompt, cheerful, and intelligent but un- 
qiiestionlng obedience to all orders coming 
from his superiors. This frtune of mind is 
not natural with all men, nor is it equally 
easy of attainment with aJl nations. Some 
individuals and some nations acquire it more 
readily or through different means from oth- 
ers. Some natures require harsh measures 
to produce the habit of discipline; but it 
may safely be said that, as a general rule, 
the more intelligent men are, the more read- 
ily do they perceive the necessity of disci- 
pline, and the mo/e readily do they acquire 
it, especially when they can trust and re- 
spect their superiors. The habit of obedi- 
ence is acquired in the squad, at drill, and 
in the various duties of the interior service 
— thus within the company, and under the 
eye of the captain. Rewards and punish- 
ments must both be used according to cir- 
cumstances ; but the better the class of men, 
the less of the latter. In support of this, 
the German soldiers are no doubt the most 
intelligent in Europe, and the Qerman army 
is the best disciplined (in all senses of the 
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word) in the world, yet the proportion of 
punishments in that army is less than in any 
other. With such men as those who com- 
pose our armies in time of war, and with 
competent officers, discipline is best estab- 
lished through a kind and considerate, but 
perfectly firm and just conduct ; but to es- 
tablish and maintain an entirely satisfactory 
discipline among Americans it is quite essen- 
tial that they should respect and have en- 
tire confidence in the knowledge and skill 
of their officers. With good officers, there 
are no people more amenable to intelligent 
discipline than the Americans, none who can 
so rapidly be made good soldiers, and none 
who will form a better fighting army. In 
another generation, after the men who served 
in out last war have passed from the scene, 
should it ever again become necessary for 
our country to raise large armies to meet a 
sudden emergency, the main danger and dif- 
ficulty will idways lie in the lack of a suffi- 
cient nuriiber of competent officers and non- 
commissioned officers. The duration of our 
last war, as well as its cost in blood and mon- 
ey, would have been vastly reduced had we 
possessed a sufficient supply of good officers 
at the outbreak. 

Fortunately for us, our antagonists were 
in nearly the same situation; fortunately 
again for us, We have no neighbors in a con- 
dition to oppose highly organized and nu- 
merous armies to the hastily fonned battal- 
ions we will too probably rely upon. 

UNIFORMS. 

There are several reasons for clothing 
troops in uniform 4 that is to say, as nearly 
alike as the necessary distinction of arms of 
service, etc., will permit. In the first place, 
it is more economical to provide clothing 
made of similar materials than where there 
is great diversity ; it is also easier to supply 
deficiencies than when a great variety of 
patterns and colors are employed. As the 
occupations and habits of the soldier are 
very different from those of the civilian, it 
has been found expedient to distinguish the 
soldier by his dress ; and it has likewise been 
found conducive to neatness, personal self- 
respect, and good conduct to make this dis- 
tinguishing dress ornamental to a certain 
extent. Further than this, experience has 
also shown that, especially.in anniesof some 
size, it is very necessary that the uniform 
should present such distinctions as will in- 
dicate the arm of service, army corps, divis- 
ion, brigade, regiment, and company to which 
each man belongs. 

The essential qualities of a uniform are 
that it should be of strong and warm mate- 
rial ; that it should fit easily, so as not to in- 
terfere with rapid or violent movements; 
that it should be so cut as to protect the 
more delicate portions of the body ; and that 
the colors, while distinctive and pleasing, 



should not be such as to attract attention at 
long distances, or present too conspioaona % 
mark at short ranges. 

The gorgeous and varied uniforms which 
in the past added so much to the brilliancy 
of European reviews and royal balls are fast 
disappearing before the practical spirit of 
the age. 

WBAP0N8. 

It is hardly necessary to state that in 
nothing relating to military affairs daring 
the last few years have the changes been ao 
great and so important as in respect of fire- 
arms. When the Mexican war broke ont — 
less than twenty-eight years ago— our aimy 
was justly regarded as at least as well arm- 
ed as any other in the world ; yet at that pe- 
riod the old flint-lock musket had jnst been 
superseded by the percussion smooth-bore 
musket, which was regarded as the best pos- 
sible weapon for infantry of the line ; a very 
limited number of troops were armed with 
the short and heavy " Mississippi rifle ;'' the 
Colt revolver was not yet introduced in the 
army, but the old smooth-bore home-piBtols 
were yet in vogue ; rifled cannon were on* 
known, and the field batteries consisted en- 
tirely of smooth-bore bronze six and twelve 
pounder guns, and twelve and twenty-four 
pounder howitzers. Now the rifled weapon 
has every where in Europe superseded the 
smooth-bore, and the breech-loader haa in all 
Continental services taken the place of moi- 
zle-loading small-arms and guns. It ia per- 
haps hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
changes just recorded are quite as great and 
important as that from the bow to the musket. 
The effects of the last changes have not yet 
made themselves frilly and universally felt, 
but enough is already known to justify the 
assertion that the result must be an entire 
change in the method of handling troops in 
battle, and probably important modificar 
tions in the organization of armies. It seems 
very certain that the new weapons, and the 
corresponding manner of fighting, demand 
a higher order of intelligenoe and better 
discipline and instruction than did the old. 
The greatest effect of the new weapons con- 
sists in their enabling men to deliver a rap- 
id and crushing fire at the decisive moment 
and place ; this will always give the advan- 
tage to intelligence and discipline, and the 
future will probably show that comparative- 
ly small armies composed of picked men 
very thoroughly disciplined will po as ^ sn 
greater advantages than ever before over 
large masses of inferior quality and disci- 
pline. 

The long ranges and rapid and accurate fir- 
ing of the small-arms and field-guns of to-daj 
have seriously affected the uses and mode 
of employing the different arms of service. 
The employment of large masses of eavalry 
on the field of battle will probably not agaia 
occur, unless under some very < 
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ciroamstanoes, for where the ground is saffi- 
ciently open for them to form and act they 
will he fully exposed to such a fire as will 
prevent their advancing, or even retaining 
their position. The experience of the war 
of 187(X-71, as fjEtr as it went, proved that 
cavalry could not attack good infiEuitry arm- 
ed with hreech-loaders without incurring 
certain destruction. Again, in reference to 
the other duties of the cavalry, such as es- 
cort and patrol duty, it is quite certain that 
the hreech -loader will enahle very small 
parties' of infantry to at least annoy cavalry 
parties so much as to hamper them exceed- 
ingly in their operations. The fact that 
small parties of the German cavalry ranged 
BO far and freely in. France will not serve as 
ft rule for other cases. In a moderately bro- 
ken or wooded coantry two or three good 
men with breech-loaders could, with entire 
safety to themselves, very soon put an end 
to the movements of ordinary cavalry pa- 
trols. It is quite probable that the future 
changes in the cavalry organization will be 
in the direction of assimilating a large part 
of it to mounted infsbntry. 

While the cavalry has lost something of 
its importance, the artillery, on the other 
hand, has gained in power and independ- 
ence. The breech-loading field-guns can be 
so readily placed under cover and fired so 
rapidly that it is possible to place them in 
positions that the old muzzle-loaders could 
never have held, and also to trust them to 
themselves with very slight infantry sup- 
ports. In 1870-71, especially in the latter 
part of the war, the German artillery was 
usually in advance of the infantry line, and 
often really decided the battle when prac- 
tically entirely without their infantry sup- 
ports. The changes now being made in Eu- 
rope seem to be in the direction of small 
calibres, heavy charges, flat trajectories, and 
long ranges ; all this accomplished by means 
of a material so light that, it can pass over 
rough ground, and find positions almost any 
where. A consequence of all this will proba- 
bly be a large increase of the relative strength 
of the artillery. In regard to the mitrail- 
leuse and similar inventions for the rapid 
and concentrated discharge of small -arm 
bullets opinions vary exceedingly. There 
is reason to believe that the last war did not 
impress the Germans with a very high idea 
of the value of such weapons, but that they 
liave reached the conclusion that in face of 
active and accurate and long-range artillety 
the mitrailleuse can accomplish very little. 
There seems good ground for believing, how- 
over, that for the defense of works, of de- 
fies, or of a position of limited extent the 
mitrailleuse, or, still better, the Gatlin gun, 
will prove to be a very reliable adjunct. 

The effect of the modem improvements 
upon the infantry has been no less marked 
than upon the other arms of service. If, on 



the one hand, their new weapon has freed 
them from all danger from the once-dreaded 
cavalry, on the other hand the new artillery 
is so formidable as to render a resort to new 
formations and new methods of attack obli- 
gatory ; for the dense columns and success- 
ive parallel lines of former years can not 
.withstand the distant, rapid, and accurate 
fire of modem guns. Neither can those old 
formations possibly succeed in the attack of 
positions held by good infantry armed with 
breech-loaders. Destruction and wild dis- 
order must be the results of any such at- 
tempt. 

Before touching upon the measures now 
being adopted in Europe to meet the new 
conditions of modem warfare, it is nece^ary^ 
for the benefit of the generaJ reader, to de- 
scribe very briefly what is meant by strate- 
gy and tactics. 

Strategy is the highest and most impor- 
tant branch of the art of war, requiring an 
accurate and extended knowledge of all 
branches of the profession of arms, and the 
highest intellectual gifts. Although ita 
principles have guided great commanders 
from time immemorial, it has been reduced 
to the form of a science, and its principles 
clearly expressed in a scientific form, only 
within a century. Wars have been success* 
ful where the victors violated the require- 
ments of strategy, but only when the con- 
quered departed still more widely from them, 
or were greatly inferior in respect of quali- 
ty, or number of troops, or some other vital 
need. It is the province of strategy to ar- 
range plans of campaign, and to regiQate the 
movements of armies in such a manner that 
their operations may produce the greatest 
possible results. For example, when war is 
about to break out, it is within the domain 
of strategy to determine whether to take the 
offensive by marching into the enemy's coun- 
try, or to assume the defensive, receiving 
his attack on the frontier, or in rear of it, aa 
the circumstances of the case may determine. 
Again, when an army is about to assume the. 
offensive, there are usually several lines of 
operations available; strategical consider- 
ations decide which shall be used, and, if 
more than one, how the disposable forces 
shall be distributed between them. It is 
also within the domain of strategy to select 
the objective points or lines the possession 
of which — ^as the result either of strategical 
movements or of battles — will probably 
prove decisive in the campaign. While 
strategy thus occupies itself with the gen- 
eral movements of masses, tactics concerns 
itself wit& detailed movements. For exam- 
ple, under the head of tactics come all the 
measures necessary to move troops from the 
encampment or bivouac and set them on the 
march ; to pass from the order of march to 
the order of battle, and the reverse ; to pass 
frx)m one order of battle to another ; from 
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oue part of the battle-field to another; to 
attack the eoemy, or receive his attack, etc. 

Modem improvements have not changed 
the principles of strategy in the slightest 
degree, although they have modified the ap- 
plication of those principles, through the 
introduction of railways, steam-ships, the 
telegraph, etc. With regard to tactics, how-, 
ever, the case is very different. The princi- 
ples of tactics and the formations of troops 
for combat must, of course, vary with the 
weapons employed. As fire-arms have been 
gradually improved during the last thirty 
* years, the systems of tactics of most nations 
have gradually but insufficiently changed, 
tending toward quicker movements and 
looser formations; but with the developr 
ment of the full power of the breech-loader 
we are on the eve of a very great change in 
tactics ; and, strange to say, the nation that 
led the way in the use of breech-loaders is 
also leading the way in the adoption of the 
new tactics proper to meet the changed 
state of the case. Let us separate, in our 
hurried description, the defensive firom the 
offensive tactics. 

When acting on the defensive against 
troops armed with breech-loaders, the new 
system requires infantry and artillery to seek 
cover as much as possible. If the nature 
of the ground permits them to find it be- 
hind the brow of a hill, that is availed of; 
if otherwise, then it is obtained by the hasty 
excavation of a shallow ditch — throwing the 
earth in front to form a parapet — in which 
the men lie, or the guns are placed. In a 
wooded country timber answers the same 
purpose. In the disposition of the troops it 
is no longer so necessary to preserve contin- 
uous lines, and, instead of massing large re- 
serves in a few points, more numerous and 
smaller reserves are posted wherever the ac- 
cidents of the ground will afford them shel- 
ter. In regard to the offensive, the problem 
is to expose the men as little as possible to 
the enemy's fire. This end is accomplished 
by bringing the artillery into action as soon 
as possible, and after its work is effected, 
sending forward the infantry in parties of 
such size that each can readily €nd shelter, 
and move rapidly from cover to cover. Ex- 
perience seems to have proved that the large 
company is the most convenient unit for this 
kind of work ; and according to the orders 
now in force in the German army, no larger 
column than that of the company is to be 
used by infantry under fire. Thus, under 
the new system, infantry attacks will be 
made by swarms of company columns, each 
covered by its own skinnishers, every four 
companies under the superintendence of the 
battalion commander, every three groups of 
four companies under their regimental com- 
mander, etc., etc. This kind of work re- 
quires great intelligence on the part of the 
captains and their men in finding the best 



and most sheltered routes to their objects 
of attack, as well as in securing harmony of 
action with the adjacent companies. Again, 
such fighting necessarily means loose order 
and a departure from the conventional forma- 
tions of the drill ground, whenever the field 
of battle is wooded or broken ; hence arises 
the necessity for a discipline of the most 
strict and highest nature, which will pre- 
serve authority and mutual reliance even in 
the most scattered order, will cause the men 
to rally to and obey the nearest officer or 
non-commissioned officer, and in the first 
pause of the fighting to seek their own com- 
pany, or if that be impracticable, the near- 
est company of their own battalion or regi- 
ment. 

So also with regard to the artiUery, in 
the new state of affairs more independence 
of action will be left to the individual bat- 
tery commanders, all working together to- 
ward a common end under the general direc- 
tion of the division commanders. The cav- 
alry also will no doubt find its most osefol 
action hereafter, as a rule, in small bodies, 
where the squadron will play a principiU 
part as an independent unit. While stat- 
ing clearly the changes in tactics that have 
resulted from the introduction of the breech- 
loader, and the additional importance gain- 
ed by the company, the battery, and the 
squadron^ we desire again to lay the stron- 
gest possible emphasis upon the flEiot that 
this change renders necessary the strictest 
and most intelligent discipline, and that, 
far from reducing the importance of the 
battalion and regimental commanders, it 
simply, modifies the character of their duties, 
really rendering them none the less impor- 
tant ; for while they no longer interfere in 
the details of the captain's work, so long as 
he does it properly, it is their duty to watch 
that their captains commit no errors, and to 
direct all the efforts of the companies to a 
common end, and to co-ordinate the move- 
ments of each battalion with those of its 
neighbors. To dispense with the regiment- 
al or battalion organization would be a fatal 
error. 

In closing these papers upon army organ- 
ization, the writer feels that it is just to 
himself to state again that they are intend- 
ed only for general readers, and that they 
do not profess to treat the subject in a sci- 
entific or exhaustive manner. The sole pur- 
pose has been to describe, in language as 
simple as the subject permits, the main feat- 
ures of army organization for the benefit of 
those outside of the army, omitting many 
details that would not interest them, and 
not attempting minute accuracy when a 
general description conveys the idea aoffi* 
ciently well for the special purpose in Tiev. 

Written as these papers have been in tiis 
few leisure moments occurring while tBBTll* 
ing, with very little in the wajf oC hmk» «f 
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reference at commaDd, they are oomparatiye- 
ly imperfect, but not too much so, it is hoped, 
to accomplish their main object, which is to 
oonvey to such of the general public as may 
take the trouble to read them a fair under- 
standing of the structure of the armies tliat 
have played so important a part in the af- 
fairs of modem Europe. Such an under- 
standing will suffice to convince most men 
that a modem army can not be improvised 
out of nothing, and that a mass of brave but 
undisciplined and uninstructed men does 
not form an army. It will, moreover, make 
it quite clear that any nation which can 
not be perfectly assured of perpetual peace, 
which can not learn the secret of keeping 
closed forever the doors of its own speciid 
temple of Janus, must make up its mind to 
maintain a military academy and a standing 
army which shall not only suffice for the 
ordinary demands of peace, but even be so 
much larger as to furnish a nucleus com- 
mensurate with probable wants in time of 
war. 



ALLEGRETTO. 

<' A STRANGE thing, Langley's absence!'' 
J\. So thinks Harry Thornton ; so thinks 
George ReuouH 

Closing the door in questioning silence, 
the young men find themselves in a room 
not large, but characteristic of its owner in 
every detavL 

That Langley is an artist a glance suffices 
to show. Whether music or painting is the 
shrine of his devotion would be less easily 
determined. 

Warm crimsons and maroons prevail in the 
Brussels carpet, the heavy silk curtains, com- 
fortable lounges, and inviting arm-chairs. 
Pictures, large and small, cover the neutral- 
tinted walls—one or two fine oil-paintings; 
a wonderful photograph of Rembrandt's 
mother, taken from the original in the Bel- 
vedere; crayon sketches; lovely chromes; 
odd arabesques; bits of bright color — au- 
tumn leaves, studies of ferns, rock mosses, 
and wood lichens; Wagner's superb head, 
regal in its proud kingly beauty; a fiill- 
leng^ of Liszt in his abb^s dress. Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn give no hint of dis- 
agreement; Chopin and Schubert gaze at 
each other in harmonious silence. An easel 
holds an unfinished picture, a woman's head 
of exquisite beauty, just sketched on a back- 
ground of clouds, light and fleecy as angels' 
wings. Quaintly carved brackets in every 
nook and comer hold gems of art and beauty 
— ^wonderful Cly tie in marble, Pallas Athene 
in bronze ; wood carvings from Oberammei^ 
gan, ivory ones from Japan ; slender vases, 
crystal and silver, never without a bud, a 
spray of heliotrope, a tuberose, or a scarlet 
geranium — so womanish and delicate were 
Richard Langley's fancies. On the table, 



inlaid with variegated marbles, Thibault 
and Reichardt jostled Morris and Brown- 
ing ; Ruskhi and Schlegel are on good terms 
with The Visum, or Sir Lawtfal and Joaquin 
Miller. At last the eye rests on a glorious 
Erard, one of those grand pianos that always 
wear the aspect of distinguished foreigners. 
It seems to look askance with smothered 
jealousy at the Chickering upright filling 
the comer at right angles with its alcove. 

Once having strayed to this comer, there 
is no possibility of mistaking the profession 
of our friend. Poetry and painting might 
be his amusement, but music is his life-work. 
Music every where, bound and unbound, in 
rows on the book-shelves, in piles on the lit- 
tle Japanese stands — even the fragile cab- 
inet held the Schumann and Franz Lieder — 
all in that order which in Richard Langley's 
mind was plainly Heaven's first law. 

On the piano was the well- worn score of 
Lohengrin, open at *' Das stLsse Lied." One 
could almost fancy the echo of the final chord 
yet lingered on the air. The whole room, in 
fact, wore the aspect of abrupt departure. 
How recently had been that departure Thorn- 
ton and Renouf were endeavoring to decide. 
The latter spoke first : 

" He must be back in a few moments. He 
can not be far away. See, the piano is open ; 
the lights, you say, were burning when you 
came in ; here on his easel is an unfinished 
picture, a thing he never allows to remain 
when he leaves the room ; even that jealous- 
ly guarded cabinet is open. I never saw the 
doors unlocked before." 

** All that argues abrapt departure, but it 
can not have been to-night ; it was not even 
dark when I came in, and every burner was 
lighted then as you see it now. To-day has 
been very cold and damp, one of those east 
winds Langley always calls the essence of 
salt and icicles. Had he been home to-day, 
a fire would be burning, or at least the re- 
mains would be visible. There has been 
none for a week; there, among the kin- 
dlings, is the very roll of dismal counter^ 
point he snatched from my hands in disgust 
on Monday. Yesterday was warm, he would 
not have needed a fire. I think he must 
have been called away suddenly last even- 
ing, and something unforeseen has prevent- 
ed his return. I shall stay here, at all events. 
I could not settle down to any sort of work 
if I went home. There is something so 
strange and incomprehensible in it. Can't 
you remain also for axf hour or two T" 

''Must give up my evening pipe if I do, I 
suppose T" 

<* Yes, indeed ; I should as soon think of 
smoking in church as in any room of Lang- 
ley's." 

" Let us look round a little and see if we 
can discover any clew." 

''I don't like to meddle with things, inti- 
mate as we have been for years. I never 
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yet ventured to take any liberties with him 
or any thing belonging to him.'' 

''Oh, you are too fastidious altogether; 
I have no such scruples, and shall use my 
eyes as freely as I like. Of course I wouldn't 
open drawers and cupboards, nor unroll pre- 
cious manuscripts ; but there is surely no sin, 
for instance, in looking at the picture of a 
pretty girl." 

As Renouf spoke he took up from its rest- 
ing-place on the edge of an open drawer in 
the cabinet a small photograph, evidently 
the subject of the sketch on the easel. 

" Who is this, Thornton T Mighty pretty 
girl, at all events. Langley has good taste, 
&ough I never gave him credit for much ap- 
preciation of the fair sex. Has he a sister, 
do you know f ' 

''I think not. Let me see the picture. 
Strange I should never have seen it before." 

" Don't you call it a pretty girl t" 

"No." 

" No T Where are your eyes t" 

" Serving me more truly than yours. It 
is not a pretty girl's face at all, but a wom- 
an's — one who has lived and suffered." 

" At your fancies as usual ; all that from 
a bright, comfortable-looking picture of a 
girl of fifteen. See, it is not even a like- 
ness, it is a fancy head; the name below 
Just describes the happy-go-easy, enjoy-life- 
all-you-can look on the face — 'Allegretto,' a 
companion piece to those charming heads of 
Hunter's, ' iJlegro' and ' Penseroso.' Here she 
is to the life." 

Renouf seated himself at the piano, and 
with his limpid clear touch gave one of 
Haydn's allegrettos, running into another 
of Mozart's, bright and joyous, pure as sum- 
mer sunshine, like the fresh blue of the sky 
in June just flecked with cloudlets. One 
thought of tiny brooks running by flowery 
banks, stealing in among shady nooks, lin- 
gering only for a moment there, loving the 
sunlight and brightness far better than shad- 
ows and hiding-places; birds singing in the 
woodlands, waving grass, and daisied mead- 
ows ; nature in placid calm enjoyment, and 
a heart free from sin and care, in perfect 
keeping and accord with it. 

" That is my interpretation ; now let me 
have yours." 

" Do you indeed see nothing more in this 
fjBMset I have been studying it while you 
played. I think at fifteen the girl might 
have been just that and nothing more. I 
am sure you must add ten years of life to 
put into the face what I can read so plainly- 
there. The first glance gives just what you 
describe, but behind it, looking out from the 
mask of quiet and apparently happy calm, 
is another face, another look, so restless, so 
fuU of pain and longing, so tense with re- 
pression and hopeless striving, that my heart 
aches at the very thought of the suffering it 
betrays. Do you not feel as well as see the 



far-away look in the eyes, seeming to seek 
that rest and peace beyond, which in acme 
way the life here has failed to bring f 

" If you read the face aright, then Lang- 
ley has made a strange mistake for him. The 
handwriting is his, and it ought not to be 
'Allegretto.' 'Andante con moto' would be 
more apt." 

"You are wrong still, my friend. Yon 
are not the first who has failed to compre- 
hend the full meaning of Allegretto. Listen 
to me now." 

In soft, low, lingering tones Thornton be- 
gan the second movement of the Sixth So- 
nata, that wonderful poem so few have ever 
comprehended. Exquisite as his playing 
always was, the very poetry of music £bU 
from his slender fingers as they crept over 
the keys with that rare legato touch Bee- 
thoven himself possessed in such perfection. 
To his listener it was a revelation and a 
study. Through the marvelous modalations 
— aspiring, stirring, forever reaching for- 
ward to that which is still beyond, failing, 
falling only to rise yet again and strive yet 
more earnestly — the pain becomes at last 
insupportable. Two bars of silence. Grad- 
ually the soul comes to itself, and asserts 
its strength and dominion ; mightier is that 
soul than the circumstance that enshrouds 
it; greater than mere things is the spirit 
that informs the things. Doubtfully the D 
flat repeats itself; the heart grows stronger 
in the humanity and kindliness of the dom- 
inant passing through G minor; tenderly, 
gently, yet resolutely, the original key is 
again in possession ; the old burden is taken 
up once more, bravely, earnestly, unflinch- 
ingly ; onward to the end, though the path 
be rough and thorny, though the tender fiMt 
bleed, and an unbidden sigh escape fVom the 
heart so sorely tried ; yet the cross is borne, 
the crown is in sight, the victory is wonl 

The last staccato chord fell crisp and dear; 
then a silence so profound that any word 
that either could have spoken would have 
seemed desecration. 

A voice that was neither Thornton's nor 
RenouTs, in quiet, penetrating tones, broke 
that silence. "How did you know the 'Al- 
legretto!'" 

" I do not know ; it came to me. It oonld 
be no other that I ever heard. But where 
have you been T When did you come in V 

"Just as you began to play. I heard 
your last woids, guessed you had been woo- 
dering and disagreeing over my picture, and 
was inclined to play eavesdropper to hear 
your interpretation of 'Allegretto.' With- 
out asking, I know what RenouTi inni* 
have been— either Haydn or MoEaii." 

" I am convinced that my interpiettttai 
was wrong, and Thornton's right. It takw 
a genius to understand a genioa; I a«i<M^ 
a clever pianist, and can never hopa te te* 
spiration or intuitive peroepttoM.'* 
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" Yoa ^o yourself injustice because you 
are angry with youiself. I am proud of 
you both, each with your different gift. 
Thornton would never bring down a house 
with applause, as you invariably do when 
you choose — '' 

''With wonder and astonishment at my 
nimble fingers and amazing octaves. I could 
never hush a room ftdl of apparently care- 
lees hearers to utter silence, and bring for- 
bidden tears to their eyes, as Thornton can, 
when the mood is upon him. I would give 
half my technique for a tithe of his power 
of expression.^ 

** You have not suffered enough for that. 
Indeed, I do not believe yon understand the 
meaning of the word. Were you ever un- 
happy f 

"Never that I remember. The keenest 
disappointments of my life have come from 
my tailor's misfits. Things have gone 
emoothly ever since I can remember. My 
profession is my pleasure, not my necessity. 
Mother and Jennie pet and idolize me to 
folly. The public, the dear, whimsical pub- 
lic, taking a fancy to my boyish perform- 
ances, I have been its darling pride ever 
since. If I want a sensation of pain, I shall 
be obliged to go to the dentist's.'' 

" Contrast your life with Thornton's. He 
never knew the meaning of the word home. 
Without father or mother, brother or sister, 
or any one in this whole wide world to claim 
kinship with, he has known cold and hun- 
ger, bodily as well as mental suffering. The 
only enjoyment of his boyhood was creeping 
stealthily into church behind me when I 
went there to practice. The loft was dark, 
full of nooks and comers, where a little half- 
starved boy of nine could easily hide him- 
self: for months he had done it successfully. 
One evening I turned suddenly for some mu- 
fdo I had forgotten. There ihe poor child 
stood. I shall never forget the scared look 
on the little white £EM)e, and piteous ' Please, 
Sir, dont send me away ; I will be very still ; 
it is just heaven and the angels.' " 

** And of course be didn't send me away, but 
took my little cold hand in his, and led me, 
trembling with awe and delight, into the holy 
of holies, as it seemed to me. Instead of hid- 
ing in the dark, shuddering with fright at ev- 
ery pause lest I should be discovered, I stood 
in the very Presence, saw the cold white keys 
at his bidding disclose their secret myster- 
ies. The magic of his touch awoke the warm, 
rich harmonies that had thrilled my soul in 
the silent deserted church, peopling the air 
with a world more real and precious to me 
than the one in which I lived, bringing for- 
getfulness of cold and hunger, darkness and 
solitude. I always date existence from that 
hour. All that I am to-day, all that ten years 
have made me, I owe to him — my master and 
my friend. Ah ! it was a (jk>d-glven vision 
that led him to see a possible fhture for the 



little ragged newsboy — a divine humanity 
that has helped him to make of that dream 
a bright reality." 

** Incarnate selfishness, Renouf, the whole 
of it ! Ton mustn't believe all that boy says 
of me. I am not an angel of light, as he 
would have you think, but a poor sinner, 
especially weak and foolish where you both 
think me strong. It is a night of confessions, 
or I should never have said what I did about 
you, Thornton. I believe I shall feel my 
burden less if I share it with you in telling 
it. I am glad you are both here. I might 
grow morbid and sentimental if I told the 
tale to Thornton alone; the life drama is 
tragic enough in its barest statement. If 
to-night my heart and lips are unsealed, let 
the remembrance pass with the words I ut- 
ter." 

One tender loving look from Thornton 
gave assurance of his sympathy and trust- 
worthiness. It was no new thing for Lang- 
ley to confide in him. To Renouf it was both 
strange and unexpected. Loving and admir- 
ing his master with all the arc^or of a great 
warm heart ; fhll of boyish enthusiasm for 
the greatest musician he had ever known ; 
accepting his principles and methods in the 
smallest detail ; believing in him to the ut- 
most ; following where he led with the devo- 
tion and earnestness characteristic of all his 
disciples — there had always been a sense 
of distance, a feeling that only musically 
were there any points of contact between 
master and pupiL This confidence, so new, 
so fascinating in its strangeness, touched the 
young man deeply. A warm pressure of the 
jhand said what spoken words would have 
failed to express. 

"Let me light this fire first and put out 
some of these lights. I fancy a kind of twi- 
light is the nicest for story-telling." 

A bright wood fire was soon blazing mer- 
rily, the shadows rose and fell, while the 
flickering light shone on the three contrast- 
ing figures, as different in their physical as- 
pect as in their mental and spiritual consti- 
tutions. Renouf, with his six feet of manly 
strength and beauty, a giant Adonis, with 
his close curling hair, his bright complexion, 
and flashing eyes, was the embodiment of 
physical perfection. Thornton, pale and fra- 
gile from want and exposure in his child- 
hood, was pale and fragile still in his early 
manhood ; the large brown eyes were full of 
liquid, droamy softness; the dark brown 
hair, fine and silky as a child's, betrayed the 
nervous, delicate organization ; his playing 
so thoroughly chacteristic, his spirituelle 
&ce and at times abstracted manner, im- 
pressed one with the preponderance of soul 
over body. 

So much for the pupils. For the master, 
to say he was the best-loved and the best- 
hated man in his circle, gives the key to his 
peculiarities of temperament and oonstita- 
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tion. Hair and complexion of Saxon fair- 
ness ; blue eyes capable of untold tendemessy 
or of sternness as cold and chilling as blue 
steel; fascinating in manner and address, 
even to bis enemies when he chose; with 
wonderful versatility of talent, limitless im- 
agination, high culture, and unbounded in- 
fluence over all who fairly came within his 
sphere, Richard Langley stood as fair a type 
of the Intellect -as the others of Soul and 
Body. Whether he had also a heart, his 
own story will perhaps disclose. 

«The music and the picture which you 
were discussing when I came in, my unusu- 
al absence, and the saddest and happiest 
memories of my life, all relate to one who, 
whether in the body or out of the body, has 
exercised a subtile, penetrating influence 
over me for ten years. The best things in 
my life I owe to her. I am a better man to- 
day for having loved the pure-hearted, no- 
ble woman whose picture bears the name of 
Allegretto. 

" I must return in part to the day, ten 
years ago, t^at I found you, Harry, at St. 
Stephen's, and yet again to an incident that 
occurred three months earlier^ I had call- 
ed in for a moment at Legarr^'s about some 
photographs he was taldng from MiUais's 
picture. I found every thing in confusion, 
preparing for removal. A pile of odd proofe 
lay on the counter, evidently the accumula- 
tion of years. Turning them over careless- 
ly, I was attracted most singularly by 6ne 
of a young girl, as I first thought ; a second 
look suggested more maturity of thought and 
feeling, if not of years, than belong to six- 
teen. Legarr^ coming in at that moment, I 
asked about the original. He didn't know, 
there were so many strangers coming and 
going ; thought, though, he would have re- 
membered such a face if he had taken the 
negative ; must have been done some time 
when he was away ; might have the picture 
if I fancied it. 

" I came back to my room with my treas- 
ure, and began to study its peculiarities, f 
am always fbnd of tracing hidden meanings 
in chance expressions, when the mind for a 
moment is off duty, and the true soul shows 
through the flimsy veil of the body — ^useless 
for keeping secrets unless the will too is en 
rapport. The photograph is a great help to 
such study. The sun is a £uthftil limner, 
and paints Just what he sees. If the pol- 
ished, elegant man of society, the tender 
shepherd of his flock, looks coarse and brutal 
in one picture out of a thousand, be sure; 
when that picture was taken, at that mo- 
ment, the world, the flesh, and the devil 
reigned supreme. Ton are surprised to see 
flEu expression of pain and sadness in the pic- 
ture of one whom you know, and the world 
knows, bright and Joyous, gayest of the 
gay. Yon say, * 'Tis no likeness ; my fHend 
never looked Uke this.' It is you who are 



wrong, the sun pover : whether you discover 
it or not, the pain and the bitterness have 
somehow crept into that life, with all its 
seeming happiness. 

"Hour after hour I gazed at the £ur 
young face, vainly endeavoring to satisfy 
myself as'to its meaning ; forever it eladed 
me. Just when it seemed within my gn^ 
Haunted incessantly by the thought tbst 
in some way I could translate it, it seemed 
like a poem to be set to music ; but tiiere 
could be but one tone poem that should be 
its own. Suddenly there flashed across my 
mind the strange, incomprehensible Alle- 
gretto. I felt my way by the fire-light to 
the piano, and played it through. At last 
the face and the music made one perfect 
whole. I can not express to you the seme 
of entire satisfaction and rest which it gave 
me. I felt almost sure, too, that some day, 
somewhere, I should see face to £m» her 
who was already the one woman in tbe 
world for me. 

"Three months passed by. If my fate was 
coming to me at all, it must be in its owb 
resistless course ; the best and truest things 
in life Just happen, and are never had by 
seeking. 

" When I opened my letters the night I 
left you at Mrs. Moody's, to be cared for till 
I came again, I found a note fiom*a Mrs. 
Robert Douglas asking mo to call at my 
earliest convenience that she might consolt 
me with regard to her daught^s lessons. 
The request was one that could have come 
only from a stranger, as it was weU known 
I never went out for lessons. 

" London Terrace was not at any great 
distance, however; I had no pressing en- 
gagement, and was Just a bit curious to see 
who Mrs. Douglas might b e a woman of 
energy and decision evidently fit>m her hand- 
writing, the daughter probably a silly school- 
girl or a stupid child. 

" Mrs. Douglas proved to be, as to person- 
al appearance, much such a woman as I im- 
agined — tall and dark, with a great deal of 
reserved force, indicated' in the intensely 
quiet tones of her voice, the somewhat rigid 
lines about the mouth, and the occasionil 
flash frx>m a pair of daxk eyes that at first 
had a heavy, sleepy look. 

"The usual conventional courtesies hav- 
ing been exchanged, I was about to make 
some inquiry as to my future pupil, when, 
slightly raising her voice, Mrs. Douglas said, 

" ' My daughter Leslie, Mr. Langley.' 

"A voice as low and quiet, but far DMve 
musical, in a tone almost of remonstnaoe, 
answered, ' Mamma I' 

" * My daughter, Leslie Douglas, Ux. IiMff- 
ley,' the mother repeated, with a sB^iilT 
added emphasis. 

" Bowing as I acknowledged the luliodna 
tion, I did not see Miss Doog^M^ ihea tOl 
she too raised her head fiMtt T 
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iormal ^ioonrtesy with which she greeted 
me. 

** Was I dreaming T There stood my Alle- 
gretto as I have been endeavoring to portray 
her on the canvas. The photograph gave 
only light and shade, and I had only guessed 
at the coloring ; the hair a trifle warmer in 
tone; the eyes gray, I was sure of that; 
color coming and going, giving alternately 
the rosy flush of happy girlhood, and the al- 
most pallor of a suffering woman. Was it 
excitement and embarrassment at meeting 
an entire stranger so abruptly, or was my 
study of the picture true also of the woman? 
Was there a real as well as apparent duality 
of character whose equipoise was Just then 
disturbed f You know how much self-con- 
trol I always have, and how impossible it is 
to read my thoughts in my face. 

** We were soon in the midst of a pleiasant 
conversation on musical topics. Miss Leslie 
informed me that her training had been 
vocal almost exclusively, that accompani- 
ments troubled her, and she desired to ob- 
tain the greatest ]K>ssible dexterity with her 
Angers in the shortest possible time. This 
I readily promitied her if she would adhere 
faithfully to my methoiSl. At my request she 
consented to sing if I would accompany her. 
Mrs. Douglas made the selections, chiefly 
florid operatic and concert pieces, a few 
charming piquant Spanish ballads, all indi- 
cating rare natural gifts, with judicious and 
refined culture. Yet I was conscious of dis- 
appointment : this was not the soul I fancied 
lay hidden behind that placid, calm exte- 
rior. Almost at random I opened a volume 
of Schumann songs that lay on the piano. 
' Sing this, if you please,' I said. Ah ! shall 
I ever forget itt The intensity of pain 
and endurance that expressed itself in the 
DidUerUebef * Ich groUe nicht,' and * Ich will 
meine Seele tauchen.' That glimi>se was 
enough. My pupil would interest me— of 
that I was sure— and I readily consented 
to the unusual proposition to come twice a 
week in the evening for a lesson. 

** It is needless to give in detail the weeks 
and months as they glided by ; unceasing 
diligence and perseverance on her part, add- 
ed to great natural ability, had given the 
execution desired, but I had never tested 
her with any master- works to interpret. 
She knew nothing of Beethoven, though she 
sang 'Adelaide' in a way that must have sat- 
isfied Ludwig himself. I left the first vol- 
ume of the 6onatas with her one evening, 
bidding her select any movement she chose 
to play to me the next time. It seems in- 
most incredible, yet I knew I hoped for it 
in my heart of hearts : when the time came 
she played the Allegretto as you play it, 
Thornton, or as I might play it myself, and 
yet she had never heard it. I dared not say 
what I felt. With the simple * Thank you, 
it is very good,' I gave her a Thalberg fan- 



tasia for the next lesson. She learned so 
quickly, with ouch avidity and eagerness, 
as the new world of harmony opened out 
before her, that I found myself trying exper- 
iments with her constantly — experiments 
which I know now were cruel. I shall nev- 
er forget the look on her face as she played 
the Ckopiu Polonaise in C minor, or when, 
a few weeks later, I gave her the Sonata 
Appassionata. Her air at the piano was al- 
ways one of quiet elegance ; her usual ex- 
pression suggested peace and repose, with 
such intimations of quiet comfort and en- 
joyment as a halcyon day in June may give; 
but when she played her face was trans- 
figured, the light was from within, and she 
wist not that it shone. 

''Gradually the conviction forced itself 
upon me. I loved Leslie Douglas, knowing 
nothing more of her or her life thsm came to 
me through her music and her strange sweet 
fJEMse with its manifold contradictions. I 
would tell her, but it should be in a Liebes- 
lied ; my fingers should interpret to her rath- 
er than my Ups. 

"Often Mrs. Douglas remained in the 
room ; but fortunately lor me the evening 
when I had resolved to put it to the test, 
and win or lose it all, we were alone. At the 
conclusion of the lesson there was a pause. 

" ' Shall I sing for you V Leslie said. 

" * No ; I will play to you,' beginning as 
I spoke that loveliest Liebeslied of Heu- 
selt's. Had I dared, I would have played 
Losschom's Liebesgliick with Rtlckert's ex- 
quisite words. I felt sure that she would 
understand me. What would she answer? 
I hoped she would lay her little white hand 
in mine and say * Forever.' Instead of that 
she moved to take my place at the instru- 
ment, and played that saddest of Chopin's 
nocturnes, with its helpless, hopeless despair, 
wailing a death knell to all hope and aspi- 
ration. Her meaning was as plain and pal- 
pable as mine had been, and yet so mad was 
I with passionate longing that I would not 
be denied. 

" ' Leslie, darling Leslie I' I cried. At the 
sound of my voice her £EU)e grew white, her 
lips quivered; with a trembling hand she 
motioned me away. When I would have 
clasped her in my arms she shrank away 
from me shudderingly. 

'' ' Leslie Douglas, can you not love me V 
I said. * I can wait for the love to grow to 
the perfect arch, only tell me that hidden in 
your heart is its secret «deep foundation. 
Speak to me, Leslie t Do you not love me V 

" ' I do love you, Richard Langley t Heav- 
en is my witness, I did not dream that you 
loved me until to-night. I had not courage 
to put from my lips the one sweet draught 
life offered me. I felt the pain was only 
mine, and I could bear it, for the pleasure 
was ever greater than the pain. You will 
understand me better — will you forgive me 
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over T — when I tell you I am Leslie Dong- 
las : I am also Mrs, Bohert DougUUf and my 
husband lives P 

" Wliat I said in my wild frenzy I do not 
know. As my excitement increased she grew 
calm. She was ever stronger than I. The 
balance adjusted itself: if I had mnch to 
forgive in her deception of reticence, she 
had far more to forgive in my reckless pas- 
sionate words, wrung from a tortured heart. 

" Before we parted she had told me in a 
simple straightforward fashion her story. 

''At fifteen she had married her adopt- 
ed mother's only son, a man twice her age, 
handsome, fascinating, and wicked ; the pride 
of his mother, who was willfully blind to ev- 
ery fault ; the object of scorn and detesta- 
tion to all who knew him well. Two months 
after the marriage Robert stole from his 
mother's secretary a large sum of money, 
with bonds also, which eventually led to his 
detection. With this came a disclosure of 
systematic frtmds and forgeries on his part, 
by which her large fortune was reduced more 
than half, and Leslie's pittance entirely dis- 
sipated. With the same unreasoning impet- 
uosity which had ruined her boy through 
overindulgence, Mrs. Douglas cursed and dis- 
owned him, let the law take its course, and 
took the child- wife home to her heart. They 
went abroad; spent several years completing 
her education; every thing money could 
buy was lavished freely upon her. Robert's 
name was forbidden. Leslie Douglas was 
her daughter to all intents and purposes. 
The law gave her freedom, if she chose to 
take it. As years went by the elder lady 
would gladly have taken her into society, 
but Leslie refused to go as Miss Douglas, and 
the mother would not listen to any thing else. 
Her hesitation the night of my introduction 
was explained, with much else that from 
time to time had struck me as strange and 
anomalous in the apparent relation between 
the two. 

" At the time of her marriage Leslie was 
too young to have entertained any other 
than a girl's fancy for a handsome lover. 
With the knowledge of his unworthiness 
even that passed away, leaving only the 
wretched, bitter fs^t that he was still her 
husband, she still held in bondage. 

" Owing all things to his mother, who was 
also her nearest relative, this young girl, 
xidding the living sacrifice of daily life to 
the first great sacrifice, grew into woman- 
hood, with all its lovely graces, without any 
other friendship or companionship. They 
were united by a common misery as well as 
by mutui^ affection, the one expressed 6*00- 
ly, the other by tacit agreement ignored as 
fkr as possible in daily Ufe. 

''The eager craving, the passionate ardor, 
with which the poor child threw herself into 
the enchanted realm of music, the rest, the 
comfort, the ever-renewing source of strength 



it was to her, were easy to comprehend. Her 
very simplicity and want of conventional- 
ity, to me her greatest charm, had betrayed 
her into the error so fatal to us both. 

" It was impossible that we should meet 
on the old familiar footing. I dared not 
trust myself. She knew I was right, and 
trusted me. Oh, the bitterness of that part- 
ing! The iron entered into my very souL 
Yet I am a man, and men do not die for love. 
I live. But Leslie Douglas ! Yes, she Hves 
too, but in that land where is neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage. Her heart was 
broken that night when mine was turned 
to stone. The springs of life were snapped 
asunder; slowly and surely she faded away; 
with the early violets we laid her to rest, 
all the calm and sweetness of heaven on her 
brow and perfect lips. « 

"A* week before she died she sent for me. 
I was very calm. How could I be otherwise 
in the presence of that unearthly beauty, 
that heavenly purity f She had two re- 
quests to make— one that I would remain 
with her till all was over, and comfort her 
mother, who could not, would not, be re- 
signed; the other to seek Robert Douglas 
when his term of imprisonment expired, and 
tell him she forgave him alL There were 
deeper wrongs than those I have disclosed. 
' Oh, Richard Langley !' she said, with aU the 
gathered energy of her heart and soul, ' reo- 
oncile Robert and his mother, as you hope 
to meet me in the great Hereafter !* 

" I promised. 

"The end was not quite bo near as she 
thought ; a few days yet remained. Every 
hour was given to her. If it could have 
been a lifetime, instead of a week 1 At times, 
with a voice exquisite in its sweetness to 
the last, she woiQd sing snatches of Schu- 
mann and Franz songs, or some quaint Oer- 
man hymn ; oftener she lay quietly on the 
lounge, listening to such music as my break- 
ing heart yet had courage to give. 

" It seems strange, does it not f that at the 
last she could not bear Chopin. There was 
no hope in it, she said. Beethoven always 
gave her pleasure ; behind the pain was the 
trust and the triumph; out of momentaiy 
weakness came strength; the victory was 
always sure. An hour before her death she 
asked for the Allegretto. The look her face 
wore at its close remained even when the 
gray coldness of death crept upon it. As 
she breathed her last, for the first time I held 
her in my arms, and on her white cold fore- 
head pressed the purest kiss a man's lips 
ever gave. I said that, in the body or out 
of the body, her influence ever was upon 
me. There are times when I know she is 
nearer to me than even you at this moment, 
Thornton ; there is between our spirits but 
one fleshly veiL Where she bids me go I 
go. The best and truest things of my life 
have been done under her guidance. Not a 
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spiritaaiist in the ordinary sense, I am oon- 
Bcions of kar presence, and acknowledge it 
as a power in my life. 

'' Last night every thing was as yon see 
it now. I had been playing the music she 
loved. I was at work on her picture. Grad- 
ually this sense of her nearness crept over 
me; a voice from without seemed to call, 
'lioave all and follow me.' Unhesitatingly 
I leit^ every thing, following blindly where 
the voice should lead. In Park Square I 
met Dr. Anthon. 

"*The very man I want to see T he ex- 
claimed. 'Do you know any one named 
Douglas f he added. ' I have a fancy that 
I heard you speak once of a pupil by that 
name.' 

***1 had such a pupil,' I replied; and of 
course asked the reason for his question, 

« * There's a poor fellow at the hospitiU,' 
he said, ' only out of prison three days ; he's 
dying, sure, and much of the time wander- 
ing. His registered name is John Brown — 
fictitious of course; but he mutters con- 
stantly about the Douglas, "The Black 



Douglas shall not harm you." "Douglas 
shall have his own," etc. If s only an odd 
fancy, but I thought of you, and said to 
myself, who knows T perhaps there is some 
sad story back of all this, and Langley's the 
man to know about it. The feUow is a gen- 
tleman, of that Fm sure.' 

" We reached the hospital. It was Rob- 
ert Douglas. I can not recount to you the 
harrowing, heart-rending scene: a wasted 
life, with the full consciousness of aU that 
might have been borne home to his soul 
in his body's helplessness and last extremi- 
ty. I found his mother, and fulfilled Les- 
lie's last request. It was a fearful sight 
and sound. The reproaches and curses that 
mother had launched on the head of her son 
came back with all their sharp bitterness ; 
she would have gladly laid down her life to 
e£Eace the memory. 

" Her boy died in her arms, forgiving and 
forgiven. 

"Thornton, put up the lights! Benouf, 
play the cat's fugue T' 



GALILEO AND THE PAPAL INFALLIBILnT. 



THE close of the sixteenth century and 
the triumphs of the Jesuits gave the 
final blow to the vigor of the Italian mind. 
From that inauspicious moment, save one, 
no powerful and independent thinker, no 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, Hampden, flourished 
on the sterile scene of priestly tyranny.' For 
two centuries the voice of free discussion 
was stilled, the wants and aspirations of the 
people found no utterance nor defender, or 
if one ventured to sigh for a new Italy he 
was shut up in the cells of the Roman In- 
quisition or banished to the chill regions of 
tiie North. The deliverance of Italy from its 
mental bondage and its spiritual foes has 
come at last ffom foreign hands and hostile 
arms, and the perpetuation of its novel free- 
dom must rest in no slight degree upon the 
protection of a German lord. Tet it was to 
Italy that Europe once looked for its own 
deliverance from feudal tyranny and men- 
tal decay. Its prosperous republics, the cen- 
tres of industry, taught to Germany and 
England the chief elements of civilization ; 
the poets of Tuscany awakened the Euro- 
pean intellect.* But for Dante and Petrarch 



> Some compilaUoni, like thmt of Tinboechl, a few 
tolerable poema and novels, AIfleri*S tragedies or Man- 
zoni's flctlona, hare won reputation. Vico and Caa- 
telli might hare floorlahed in a land of freedom ; in 
their own they wrote with caation and fear. Tet it is 
the natnral trait of all modem Italian literatore that it 
ia the enemy of the papal rale. 

* The inflnence of Galileo on science can scarcdy 
be estimated. The Siderens Noncias and the Dialogue 
are among the most powerful of modem intellectual 
agents. 

Vol. XUX-Na 101.-S8 



there could have been no Shakspeare nor 
Spenser; and when in its last decline, in the 
close of the sixteenth century, the poison of 
priestly tyranny had dissolved all its mem- 
bers, when there was no room for letters 
and no hope of mental advance, the genius 
of Italy had already clothed itself in the 
guise of painters and sculptors, and covered 
with a cloud of artistic glory a land that 
was swiftly perishing in the deadly embrace 
of popes and kings. 

The trial and imprisonment of Galileo 
form the final scene in the death of the 
Italian intellect.* The most eminent genius 
of his country, if not of his age, almost the 
founder of modem science, the peer and con- 
temporary of Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, the 
successor of Michael Angelo, had Galileo 
obtained an utterance in Italy for scien- 
tific truth, the spell that rested upon her 
might have been broken. There might have 
bloomed once more a literature touched by 
the free spirit of Dante, a political progress 
that would have reflected the Puritanic rev- 
olutions of the North. But with Galileo feU 
the independence of Italian thought. His 
abjuration is the saddest picture in modem 
intellectual history. Conscious of the truth, 
he was condemned to renounce it and repeat 
a falsehood.* The Newton, the Herschel of 



> Albert, Opere OalUei, 1S4t, nerer f omished any Ufa 
of Qalilea Hia collection glrea a good rlew of the 
industry of his subject 

* The Dublin JU»im» some yean ago adranced the 
notion that Galileo nerer beliered the Coperatom the- 
ory. It suggested that OaUlao was '*one of the most 
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his age, lie was forced to abjure the favorite 
studies of his life, and pause forever in that 
path of scientific discovery which had al- 
ready made Italy famous. All the world 
witnessed his fall; and he whose eye had 
first pierced the mysterious vault above, 
who of all his race had first brought back 
tidings of new suns and planets in its sub- 
lime abyss, yielded to the terrors of torture, 
the fear of death, and sacrificed the integri- 
ty of his soul to the menaces of the church. 
With malignant joy the Jesuits saw the last 
great Italian perish within their toils, and 
were perhaps satisfied with the humiliation 
of Galileo. 

When, at the close of his splendid career, 
covered with renown yet shut up in his villa 
at Arcetri, the prisoner of the Inquisition, 
watched by envious eyes, threatened, should 
he murmur or rebel, with the most dreadful 
punishments of the church, Galileo, sick and 
worn with age and sorrow, lamented in let- 
ters to his friends that he had ever ventured 
upon those fatal studies which had served 
only to bring upon him persecution and 
shame, a fair-haked, blue-eyed poet from 
the cloudy North, who was Just entering 
with an equal ardor upon the search for 
truth, visited the bright skies of Florence,' 
saw with astonishment the imprisonment of 
its greatest genius, and heard perhaps from 
his own lips the unmerited sorrows that had 
(bMen upon his later years. It was Milton 
lamenting for Galileo. In the cultivated so- 
ciety of Florence the young English scholar 
must often have remembered the lonely pris- 
oner who, shut out from all the pleasures of 
intellectual intercourse, was confined in the 
distant villa. Milton at Florence wrote 
verses, was complimented in graceful stan- 
zas, and was not slow to return the elegant 
adulation. Tet with all the more intelligent 
Florentines he saw typified in the fate of 
Galileo the quick extinction of Italian let- 
ters. In his defense of the freedom of the 
press he relates to the English public how a 
severe Inquisition had checked at Florence 
all mental progress, how the accomplished 
Florentines lamented that they had not been 
bom in a land like England, where learning 
was free, how nothing wcs now written in 
Italy but " flattery and fustian." " There," 
he adds, "it was that I found and visited 
the famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to 
the Inquisition." The spectacle of the great 
philosopher, silenced, terrified, contemned, 
never passed from his mind. In his youth 
he had lamented over him tenderly. In 



mendacioas and cowardly poltroons who ever appeared 
In pablic life** If he did bo and denied it or recanted. 
Probably tbe Catholic writer had never been threat- 
ened with toctare by an Infallible pope capable of any 
cmeldeed. 

> MUton, Areopagltlca. Johnson thinks Milton lost 
some attentions in Italy by renturing to visit Galileo. 
It was a dangerous act of homage. 



manhood, when a mental tyranny like that 
which hung over Italy seemed about to en- 
velop all England, and a persecuting church 
and a despotic king had nearly subdued its 
virtue, Milton, instructed by the fate of 
Italian thought, led on the defenders of 
freedom. And when in his old age, blind 
and forsaken like Galileo, he poured forth 
in sonorous strains the treasures of a life of 
study, one of his most splendid similes, one 
of his most touching allusions, is when he 
paints the Tuscan artist on the height of 
Fiesole, and makes the chief glory of science 
lend aid to the immortal grandeur of hia 
song.* 

Galileo was bom in poverty at Florence 
in 1564, the year of Michael Augclo*s death 
and of Shakspeare*s birth. His father was 
a teacher and composer of music, and the 
young Florentine, nurtured in privation and 
designed for a trade, seemed little likely to 
become the source of all modem scientific 
progress, or the chief foe and victim of the 
ruling church. But his clear and subtle in- 
tellect soon disclosed itself, and his father, 
with painful sacrifices, contrived to give him 
a liberal education. He taught him early 
to play upon the organ and the lute, and 
Galileo became an accomplished musician. 
Like Milton, he loved the concord of sweet 
sounds, and in his old age, blind and sorrow- 
ful, would still soothe his melancholy by play- 
ing upon his favorite lute.* He excelled in 
painting, and was a careful student of jK)etry. 
He acquired readily Latin and Greek, so act- 
ive was his intellect, and in his seventeenth 
year went to study medicine at Pisa. It was 
hoped that in the practice of a liberal pro- 
fession he might rise from that poverty in 
which his father had ever hopelessly lin- 
gered. But at Pisa his passion for mathe- 
matics and his bold and fertile resources in 
mechanics soon became evident. He taught 
himself geometry. He discovered the princi- 
ple of the pendulum from the vibrations of 
the great bronze lamp in the cathcdraL He 
began to invent scientific instruments. His 
novel speculations in philosophy and his 
bold defiance of the authority of Aristotle 
ofiended the Pisan professors, and involved 
him in a lasting controversy. Soon he be- 
gan to question nature herself, and strove to 
penetrate into the unseen principles of mat- 
ter. He practiced in Italy what Bacon was 
teaching in England, and even in his early 
youth startled the minds of his contempora- 
ries by his command over the secrets of the 

1 Milton seems to have donbted the new wonderL 
It was of *' Imagined lands and regions In the moon"* 
that he last vi^te. Bat of Galileo's greatness be never 
donbted. 

* Vlvlanl, a devoted disciple, wrote his life of Gali- 
leo In 1654 to please Rome and the papal rolers^ He 
wrote nnder the eye of the Inquisition at Florence. Of 
modem lives there Is a limitless nnmber. A crood ac- 
count of his sclentlflc connection with Copemlcns may 
be found In the Fortschrltte der I^aturwiasenschaft 
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nnivene. The charch frowned upon him ; 
the nniversitj reprobated his novelties ; bat 
in the midst of a general hostility he won 
friends and fame. He was celebrated by his 
admirers as the first mathematician of Italy, 
if not of Eorope. He was already called 
the new Archimedes when, in his twenty* 
seventh year, amidst the opposition of near- 
ly all his colleagnes, he was named Profess- 
or of Mathematics at Pisa. 

It is related that amidst his physical re- 
searches he lectured with great applause on 
Dante, and that as critic or author he might 
have adorned and enlarged the literature of 
Italy. So varied an intellect has seldom vis- 
ited the earth. In almost all the branches 
of human learning Galileo attained excel- 
lence, and in all mental exercises outstripped 
his contemporaries.^ His mind was a deli- 
eate yet powerful instrument that might be 
applied to any kind of mental labor with un- 
Ikaited success. His clear perceptions, his 
ceaseless industry, seemed never to lose their 
reward. In pure literature he attained a 
style so perfect and so simple as to rival the 
austere graces of Pascal, and to which the 
harsh obscurity of Bacon or the severe 
grandeur of Milton's prose seems almost bar- 
barons and rude. He could mould the soft 
and flowing Tuscan into the most delicate 
forms of irony, or present in the clearest dic- 
tion all the novelties of truth. But at Pisa 
his bold and aggressive researches and argu- 
ments, his firm adherence to his own convic- 
tions, increased the number and virulence 
of his foes. He was forced to resign his pro- 
fessorship, was driven from Florence, which 
he loved with the ardor of a true Florentine, 
and was at last made mathematical professor 
at Padua, under the protection of the Vene- 
tian senate. 

Fame, wealth, and honors seemed now to 
descend upon Galileo in a profuse abun- 
dance that might well have satisfied the 
simple wants of the man of science. At 
Venice, of all the Italian states, the papal 
church had least influence. Fra Paolo, its 
bitter satirist, had escaped its malice, and 
survived the daggers of its assassins ; and 
had Galileo never left the safe shelter of his 
Venetian friends, he might have avoided the 
pains of his later years. But at Padua he 
was received with singular respect. His 
lectures were thronged by eminent disci- 
ples.* Princes and nobles came from all 



1 H. HarUD, Gftlll6e, etc., 1868, Paris, gives a not nn- 
tilr scconnt of his thema Henri TEplnoii, OaU16e, 
■on Procdf, etc., Parin, 18S7, fnrnlshee extracts from 
the proceea of the trial, which was long lost, bat which 
sppears to hare been recentl j restored at Bome. Par- 
ehsppe de Vlnay, Paris, 186S, GallUe, has painted bis 
story with fresh vigor. The literature of the snbject 
Is mnltiplying ; and Wohwill, Der Inqaisltions-Procees 
des Galileo, Berlin, 1870,promiBas a new life and new 
tbeoriea. 

a An interesting and carefol view of the inner hls- 
toiy of Galileo and his family, from the letters of his 



parts of Europe to study under the gifted 
Italian, and men more eminent than princes 
and nobles were the sharers of his enthusi- 
asm for truth. Graceful, well-formed, tall, 
with bright eyes, and hair inclining to red, 
a pleasing countenance, a cheerful aspect, 
polished in his manners, and gifted with a 
classic purity of expression, Galileo's lect- 
ures aroused an ardor for investigation that 
none of his contemporaries could equal. His 
pupils and his friends pursued him with un- 
ceasing devotion. ''I thank God,'' said one 
of them, '^for having given me for a master 
the greatest man the world has ever seen." 
** When," wrote another to him, in his sad 
old age — "when shall I embrace you as a 
father, and listen to you as an oracle T" His 
house was filled with devoted students. 
The noblest and the most learned men and 
women of Venice and of Florence gathered 
around him. He was already at the height 
of a deserved renown when, by a rare dis- 
covery, he startled all Europe into attention, 
and proclaimed, in the Sidereus NunciuB, that 
he had a message from the stars.' 

Of all his varied gifts, Galileo has pro- 
duced the most important influence upon 
modem progress by his mechanical dexteri- 
ty and his inventive force. His busy and 
dextrous touch moulded the rarest instru- 
ments and the most complicated machines. 
His house at Padua was a workshop, where 
a ceaseless round of invention and of me- 
chanical improvements went on, where la- 
borious days and nights were given to the 
advance of those practical arts that most 
afifect the physical welfare of man. He was 
the prince of mechanics, almost the parent 
of modem invention.* There is scarcely a 
branch of mechanical labor that has not felt 
the influence of his practical skill, nor a mod- 
em inventor that has not owed something 
to his creative power. Of the vast net-work 
of machinery that sustains the fabric of 
modem civili^tion there is no part that 
has not its trace of the labors of Galileo. 
He invented, improved, or embellished the 
barometer and thermometer, the pendulum 
and the magnet, hydraulic and military ma- 
chines, the compass, the telescope, and the 
microscope. A throng of less renowned in- 
struments and engines, prepared by his deli- 
cate touch and unprecedented skill, flowed 
from his workshop. His treatises on me- 
chanics, fortification, and the laws of motion 
excited the emulation of Europe ; and it was 
by his rare accomplishments as a practical 
mechanic that he was enabled to create that 



danghter, Sister Harla Celeste, throws new light on 
his character. See Private life of Galileo, London, 
1870. 

1 Slderoos Nnndas, VenetUs, 1610. The illnstra- 
tlons of the Nandas were so fine and so new as might 
well startle the public attention. 

> Parchappe, Gallic, p. 46, euamerates his inyen- 
tlona. Galileo never concealed his Indebtedness to 
othen. 
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wonderful instmmont whose revelations have 
founded a new science, and penetrated the 
starry heavens. 

In the year 1609, Galileo relates, he first 
heard £rom a friend in Flanders that an in- 
stmment had been invented by which distant 
objects were brought near and the powers 
of vision extended.' He resolved at once to 
imitate and surpass it. By his singular me- 
chanical dexterity, his knowledge of optics, 
and his highly polished glasses, he was soon 
able to produce a telescope before which the 
Dutch instrument sank into neglect, and was 
forgotten. It was never more heard of; but 
a thrill of wonder passed over Italy and Eu- 
rope when it was known that the famous 
Paduan professor had prepared an optic glass 
that enlarged the bounds of vision and en- 
dowed mankind with new powers. The 
charm of surpassing novelty covered the 
wonderfal invention with an unprecedented 
renown. The great and the learned contend- 
ed for the possession of the new instrument. 
Galileo carried his telescope to Venice, and 
from the tallest bell-towers senators and no- 
bles saw through the magic glass great ar- 
gosies sailing &r out at sea, and the distant 
shores brought near and made visible. All 
the value of the new instrument broke at 
once upon their minds : it must change the 
principles of military strategy, and diminish 
the perils of navigation. Magistrates, sen- 
ators, and citizens covered the fortunate in- 
ventor with applause. With discreet court- 
esy, Galileo presented his telescope to the 
doge' at a friendly audience, and the Vene- 
tians at once raised his salary to a thousand 
florins. Covered with honors and emolu- 
ments, he returned to Padua, little conscious 
of the surpassing discoveries that yet await- 
ed him in the silent heavens, or of the pains 
and woes he was destined to bear in his later 
years from the heretical revelations of his 
too truthful and fatal telescope. 

In all the years in which mankind had 
surveyed and studied the glittering heavens 
above them no one had been able to add to 
the number of the stars, or to define the na- 
ture of moon and planets. Philosophers of 
Memphis and of Pekin had failed equally to 
construct a tolerable theory of the heavens.' 
The shining orbs had seemed so brilliant and 
ethereal, so far removed fix)m the coarser el- 
ements of earth, as to form a throng of bodies 

1 Sidereni Nancloa, ISIO, FntDCofart He admits 
distinctly bis iodebtednest to the Dotch soggestioiL 
Fnisee qaodam Belga perspIcUlam elaboratam, etc. 
He raised the power o£ the telescope a thousandfold, 
p. 9. 

a GaUleo to Landncd, Angost, 1609; to Bnonarotti, 
December, 1609. 

» Fortschritte der Naturwlssenschaf t Some Pytha- 
goreans had taught the motion of the earth, but not 
the Copemlcan— possibly even a tmer one— that the 
nnlTerse mored around a central fire (p. 6), by 1580. 
Copemicas had ezdted the wonder of Barope by his 
theory, p. 84. Bereits 1m Jahre 1S80 hatte Copemlcns 
seine Lebre im wesentlichen abgeschloesen, etc 



altogether celestial in their nature, firee frxun 
the grosser elements with which man was 
familiar. From the fertile fancies of Greek 
poets and thinkers had descended the notion 
that the sun and all the hosts of the night 
swam in a glassy ether, circled around a mo- 
tionless earth, and were designed alone to 
light the paths of men. The Scriptures had 
not increased the sum of astronomical knowl- 
edge. Joshua had commanded the sun to 
stand still, or Job surveyed the sweet influ- 
ence of the Pleiades, and David sang of the 
majesty of the starry heavens. But the 
Greek, or perhaps the Phenician, theory, 
maintained by Ptolemy and the Aristoteli- 
ans, had at length gained universal preva- 
lence. The Bonian Church adopted it. In- 
fallible popes and councils had held that 
the sun moved round the earth, that the 
stars and planets were of an incorporeal if 
not spiritual nature, and that the immuta- 
ble ether above was studded with a host of 
gracious wanderers, whose chief aim was to 
watch over the destiny of men. Astrology 
had still Airther enlarged the conception. 
In the age of Galileo every eminent prince 
or statesman read his destiny in the stars. 
The pupil of the Jesuit, WaUenstein, and 
the Protestant Gustavus Adolphus had their 
horoscopes calculated by cultivated astrono- 
mers. Even Galileo practiced and smiled at 
the popular superstition. The priests con- 
fided more firmly in the decrees of astrology 
than in those of the church ; and when Co- 
pernicus, in the sixteenth century, suggested 
that the sun was immovable, and that the 
planets and the earth were bodies governed 
by common laws, and circling around a com- 
mon centre, the theory was pronounced heret- 
ical by papists and Prot^tante, and seemed 
only an extravagant vision, the growth of a 
disordered fancy. Galileo himself doubtless 
disdained the improbable speculation, and 
the white path of the Milky Way and the 
golden wreaths of the constellations were 
no better understood by the contemporaries 
of Bhakspeare and Spenser, Erasmus and 
Luther, than they had been three thousand 
years before, when Chaldean shepherds had 
studied them on the Babylonian plains. 

On a memorable evening in the year 1609, 
Galileo, indifferently and with no unusual 
exx>ectation, had turned his telescope up- 
ward to the skies. He beheld a spectacle 
upon which mortal eyes had never rested 
before. Entranced by the prodigy, startled 
by the greatness of his discoveries, he saw 
the moon, whose silver face had beamed for 
ages unchanged in the dying generations 
of man, resolve herself into a wild waste 
of mountains and deep ravines, ** imagined 
lands and regions yet unknown."* The 



1 He relates his discovery with calmness; is fall of 
graUtnde to Qod. " I hare already ascertained,** he 
says, " that the moon is a body similar to the earth.** 
To Viuta, January, 1610. 
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mystery of ages was revealed in an instant. 
It was plain tliat the celestial satellite was 
no incorporeal substance, but possessed all 
the material attributes of the earth. A 
succession of prodigies followed. The pale 
course of the Milky Way was dissolved into 
hosts of stars. The astronomer could boast 
that he added millions to the numbers of the 
known heavenly bodies. When he turned 
his glass to Jupiter, four lesser stars ap- 
peared attending the planet. Sometimes 
they were all visible on one side, sometimes 
one or more disappeared. They were evi- 
dently lesser planets following, like the 
moon, the motion of the larger orb.* He 
pursued his studies, touched by the divine 
curiosity. Saturn revealed its broad rings ; 
the hosts of stars gave up their secrets ; the 
mystery of the universe was unfolded ; and 
the telescope proved by a resistless argu- 
ment that the Copemican theory was true.' 
Galileo hastened to publish his discoveries. 
He printed his Kuncim Sidereua (his message 
from the skies) in 1610. It contained draw- 
ings of the chief celestial appearances, of 
the four satellites of Jupiter, and related in 
a brief treatise the wonders of the new 
heavens. 

The Europe for which Galileo wrote, and 
whose political and religious condition was 
to have no slight influence upon his future 
fate, was now in the dawn of a new prog- 
ress. Of the great kingdoms and states 
which then appeared so grand and impor- 
tant, but now so feeble and obscure, all 
were racked and wasted by incessant war- 
fkre and by theological disputes. England, 
with a population smaller than that of sev- 
eral of our American States, under the rule 
of the feeble James I., was cherishing in its 
breast the principles of reform, and prepaid 
ing for a fierce internal contest. In the 
new republic of Holland, Just rescued from 
the hands of the savage inquisitors, to be- 
come the asylum of exUed Haguenots, Ital- 
ians, and Jews, a mental energy had been 
developed that was to save England and 
America from intellectual decay. France, 
under a degenerate rule, was still animated 
by the fading elements of Huguenot honesty. 
Spain lay worn and bleeding in the hands 
of priests and inquisitors. But it was in 
Germany that the chief interest of the pe- 
riod was to centre. In Germany the Jesnits 
were laboring with all the strength of their 



> Sid. Nunc., p. 17, gires a r op reaentatlon of the sat- 
ellites Die itaqoe Janoarll instantia annl 1610 bora 
■equentlfl noctla prima com cceleetia sydera per per- 
spldlliun apectarem, Jopiter seee obTlam fedt 

> Fortachrttte dar Katnrwirtenachaft, Krates Heft, 
Nicolaoa Copenlena, p. 07, notkeB that Copemlcoa'a 
theory waa no vain fancy; that he had already eatab- 
Hahed the position of the planeta: die SteUnng der 
Geatime an einander beatlmmt A]8o0opemien8,f01» 
gendermasaen : znnftchat nm die Sonne linf t Merknr, 
etc. The dlscoTerics of GalQeo proved what othen 
had Bospected. 



early fanaticism to destroy Protestantism in 
the home of its founders. For their schools 
and colleges they claimed the possession of 
all learning and of all scientific progress. 
They essayed to rule the European intellect, 
and to engross in their ambitious order the 
genius of the age, and they hoped to crush 
the spirit of Puritanism and of reform by 
the subtleties of a rigorous intellectual cul- 
ture and the control of popular education. It 
was for the mastery of Europe that the pow- 
erful society was toiling; to extend anew 
the sway of the Papal Church over the re- 
gions that had revolted from itfl cruel rule ; 
to plant anew the Boman Inquisition in the 
capitals of Saxony and Brandenburg, and to 
force mankind back to a servile obedience to 
the tenets of Borne. Not the shadow of dis- 
sent could be tolerated. Whoever ventured 
to breathe a hint of heresy waa to be merci- 
lessly destroyed; whoever opposed his pre- 
dominant fame and influence to the interests 
of the triumphant order was to be racked, 
tortured, and humiliated before the eyes of 
all mankind. To the conquest of divided 
and torpid Germany the papal rulers were 
summoning all their powers, and to subdue 
Germany ^ey must first insure the intel- 
lectual ruin of every Italian state. 

Meanwhile all Europe had received with 
amazement, and sometimes with incredulity, 
Galileo's message frx>m above.' Telescopes 
were eagerly sought for by nobles and 
princes, and Maria de' Medici went down on 
her knees before the astonished Italians to 
look through the wonderful instrument at 
the moon. Henry lY. of France sent to beg 
the discoverer to call the next beautiful star 
he might encounter by his own name. The 
Duke of Bavaria, the Elector of Cologne, 
and Cardinal Del Monte begged Galileo for 
telescopes. In Florence every one was anx- 
ious to obtain a Venetian glass. To please 
the grand duke, Galileo oaUed the satellites 
of Jupiter the Medicean stars. The Sidereui 
Nunoiua ran through two editions within 
two months. Galileo manufactured one hun- 
dred telescopes, and presented one to each 
of the sovereigns of France, Poland, Austria, 
and Spain. To the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
he gave the first he had made, the source of 
all his discoveries, and with the passionate 
longing of a Florentine for his native city, 
suggested that he was willing to return to 
the land from which he had once been ex- 
pelled by the clamor of his foes. He was 
easily gratified. Eager to attract to his do- 
minions the most funous man of his age, 
Duke Cosmo settled upon Galileo an income 
of one thousand florins, with no duties to 



t Parchappe, GalUAe, M, Sid. Nnnc The number 
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perform. He was to labor only for his 
conntry, and enlarge the bonnds of human 
knowledge. Yet it was with some misgiv- 
ings that he left the generous shelter of the 
Venetian senate, the friendship of the learn- 
ed and eccentric Sagredo, the society of all 
its cultivated men and women, to enter a 
city where his enemies were already de- 
nouncing and decrying him, and which had 
not sufficient courage to defend its most 
eminent citizen in the moment of his peril 
against the envious malice of Rome.^ 

As yet, however, the ruling church had 
not imagined danger in the startling dis- 
coveries. The philosopher was provided 
with lodgings in the ducal palaces. Flor- 
ence covered him with applause. He went 
up to Rome, and displayed to pope, cardi- 
nals, and nobles the surpassing wonders of 
the skies. Cardinal Barberino, afterward 
his most bitter foe as Pope Urban YUI., so- 
licited his friendship in laudatory verses. 
Of all Italians Galileo was the most famous, 
the most modest and laborious, and with a 
real satisfaction, the purest and most per- 
fect he was ever to know, he returned to 
Pisa, and with new energy gave himself to 
Ills mechanical labors and to a careful study 
of the skies.* To his ever active intellect, 
that seems to have shrunk instinctively 
from indolent repose, the whole universe af- 
forded an endless scene of novelty and de- 
light. " I make new discoveries every day," 
he exclaims in one of his letters ; and it is 
doubtful if to any single mind so many rare 
and valuable truths have been unfolded, or 
whether Galileo has not surpassed all his 
species in the swift impulse he has given to 
the study of nature. Like some fortunate 
discoverer who had suddenly landed in a 
realm covered with gems and gold, who first 
surveys new lands and unknown regions, all 
that Galileo saw was novel, and he was the 
most fortunate of men of science partly be- 
cause he was the first. He notices the spots 
on the sun, the rings of Saturn, the libra- 
tions of the moon. He gives incessant la- 
bor to the improvement of the compass, 
thermometer, barometer. His mind watched 
incessantly the discoveries and inventions 
of all civilized lands, and made them its 
own. His health gave way under his in- 
cessant activity, and his strong and well- 
knit frame showed early traces of danger- 
ous and destructive disease. Yet in the 
height of his prosperity Galileo aimost dis- 
dained the warnings of feeble nature, and 
whUe racked with pain or fiushed with fever, 
composed his most polished treatises and 
constructed his most delicate machines. 

Enemies had already risen up around 
him. He was assailed by bitter calumny and 



> Martin, Gallic p. SS. The senator Sagrodo et- 
pedally opposed his leaving Venice, 
a PriTSteLifeof Oattleo, p. 68. 



ceaseless criticism. At first his discoveries 
were pronounced false and groundless. He 
was held up to the world as a Munchausen or 
a Polo. The Jesuit head of the Roman Col- 
lege, Clavic, ridiculed the discovery of the 
satellites of Jupiter, and denied their exist- 
ence. When their existence could no longer 
be doubted, the Jesuits laid claim to some 
of Galileo's discoveries as their own. At last 
he offended the Jesuit Grassi, and gained 
the ill-will of the whole Roman College. 
The hostility of the powerful order he seems 
to have treated with too great indifference, 
and, lost in his eager search for truth, forgot 
the perils that beset him. Yet rage, acri- 
mony, intense hatred, and ceaseless envy 
seemed to spring up about his path with 
growing strength, and it was chiefly in Italy 
that his critics multiplied and men were 
found base enough to strive to convict the 
chief ornament of their country of falsehood 
and unbounded plagiarisms. But a more se- 
rious charge was soon to be brought against 
him. He might have borrowed or plagia- 
rized, deceived and deluded, with no fear of 
personal danger, and no worse punishment 
than the consciousness of his error.* It is 
indeed plain that Galileo's love for truth 
was not always apparent in his conversation 
or his letters, that he sometimes hid his real 
opinions in a cloud of unsubstantial verbiage, 
and that he conformed to the customs of 
corrupt courts and of his Machiavelian age. 
On one point, however, his passion for 
truth had overmastered his prudence. With- 
out consulting the decisions of the church, 
and apparently careless of its authority, he 
had became an open advocate of the Coper- 
nican theory that the earth moved around 
the sun. The revelations of the telescope 
had forced him to believe that the skies 
were no glassy ether, nor the planets mere 
shining lights in its broad expanse. He 
seems to have conveyed his opinion to his 
scholars, though he was accustomed to deny 
it. All Florence resounded with the new 
theory. Galileo explained it to the grand 
duke and duchess, who heard him with ap- 
parent favor. His favorite scholar, Castelli, 
now mathematical professor at Pisa, defend- 
ed the theory at the ducal palace with no 
less openness; and in an unlucky moment 
Galileo wrote a letter to Castelli, in which 
he showed, with his usual graceful clearness, 
that the theory was not opposed to the 
Scriptures, that the Scriptures were never 
designed to decide any doubtful question of 
science.* 

In Florence the controversy raged on all 
sides whether the earth was in motion cir- 

> It is clear that Galfloo did not always adhere to the 
trath where danger was involTed. He certain^ de- 
fended the Copemican theory, and was knowii as tte 
head of a sect who tanght it; yet he was sownt— IWfl 
to deny it See his letter to Dochev ObflMlML . 

•PrlTateLlfe,p.T«. '^ * * 
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eUng around the ran, or whother the celes- 
tial orbs above most stiU be looked npon as 
things brighter and fairer than the material 
world below. All the followers of Galileo 
pressed with ardor the opinions which he 
had only faintly avowed, and all the intelli- 
gent and cultivated were on his side. In 
the midst of the intellectual excitement| 
Caccini, a Dominican monk, eager for noto- 
riety, preached £tom the text, *' Te men of 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heav- 
en f The Dominican, with fierce bigotry, 
denounced all mathematicians as heretics, 
all mathematics as the teaching of Satan.* 
A Jesuit defended Galileo from another pul- 
pit. The ''sect'' of the Galileans were as- 
sailed by ignorant monks as the enemies of 
the church, by inquisitors and prelates as 
something alarming and portentous. To ad- 
mit the spread of the new doctrine they felt 
must shake the foundations of the received 
theology. The famous letter of Galileo fell 
into their hands, and with ftesh horror they 
found that he had not only discovered a new 
heavens, but was prepared to lay down rules 
for the interpretation of the Scriptures. The 
cry of heresy resounded from monastery to 
cathedraL GUlileo, in his native city, was 
looked upon by all bigoted churchmen as 
the chief of heretics, the enemy of all true 
Catholics, a rebel against the decisions of 
the church. Ignorance was terrified at the 
novelty of his theories, superstition at his 
impious boldness. The splendor of his fame 
or the greatness of his genius only added 
to the terror he inspired, and to his dull as- 
sailants he seemed some dark and fallen 
spirit plotting the eternal ruin of mankind. 
From Florence the news of this dangerous 
heresy was carried to Rome, and a complaint 
was laid before the chief inquisitors; the 
fatal letter was produced, and in 1616 Gali- 
leo, whether summoned by some secret proc- 
ess, or conscious that he must meet his ene- 
mies in the Holy City and defend himself 
from an imminent peril, went boldly to the 
home of the Inquisition. He came armed 
with the splendor of his renown, the friend 
of kings and princes, protected by the Flor- 
entine court, and was lodged in royal pal- 
aces. Among the cardinals he had several 
warm friends, and he was conscious of the 
support of all the learned and wise in every 
land. At his first arrival, therefore, he seems 
to have defended the Copemican theory with 
imprudent boldness, and defied his enemies 
to convict him of disloyalty to the church. 
Ho professed himself a devoted Catholic, 
but he ardently asserted that the sun was 
motionless, and that the earth was its attend- 
ant and satellite ; that the Scriptures were 
not hostile to his novel speculations. He 
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was even sanguine at first that he could con- 
vert his opponents by irresistible arguments, 
and bring over the Roman College and the 
papal court to the side of scientific truth. 
But miserable was his disappointment. A 
pope, Paul v., ruled over the church, to 
whose dull and feeble intellect every form 
of mental excellence seemed dangerous, and 
to whom men of genius and the most pro- 
found philosophers were objects of aversion 
and alarm. The Congregation of the Inqui- 
sition, keenly watching for every trace of 
heresy, were ever ready to obey the inculca- 
tions of their master, and punish with ex- 
treme rigor the first germs of disobedience. 
It was not many years since the accomplish- 
ed Bruno had perished in their hands, and 
the fate of De Dominis might warn the her- 
etic of his inevitable doom. With a sud- 
denness not easily explicable, Galileo, the 
chief of philosophers, found his theory con* 
demned by the congregation as heretical. 
The infallible church decided that the sun 
moved around the earth. The Inquisition 
ordered him, under pain of imprisonment 
within its fatal cells, to abandon his opinion 
forever. He was never more to teach or to 
defend the dangerous doctrine.* Cardinal 
Bellarmine, famous for a keen assault upon 
heresy, Lutheranism, and reform, was com- 
missioned to admonish him of his error, to 
exact fh)m him a promise of implicit obedi- 
ence ; and Galileo, on a sad and shameful 
day, in the presence of the famous cardinal 
and the officials of the Inquisition,* in the 
name of the pope and the Papal Church, 
was commanded to believe that the Coper- 
nican theory was unfounded, and, under fear 
of death or torture, consented to a false- 
hood.' A work written by a monk in favor 
of the doctrine was condemned at the same 
time. The infallible church decided that 
never again could any true member of its 
communion assert that the earth mdved or 
the sun stood stiU, and the Inquisition threat- 
ened its severest punishment to anyone who 
should disobey the immutable decision. 

From that moment a cloud of mortification 
and shame rested npon the great philosopher. 
Ho returned to Florence no longer elated by 
the ardor of scientific curiosity, or glowing 
with the zeal of a passionate reverence for 
^ruth. He must have felt, with a fierce in- 
dignation which he feared to discover, a sense 
of injury he was never to confess. He was 
forced to hide the contempt he conceived for 
his opponents under a veil of painful humili- 



1 Wohwni, Der loqnlsitloBS-Proceee, p. 8. 

a The ik)pe gives the order. SanctisBlmaB ordina- 
rlt UL D. Cardinal! Bellannino nt Tocet coram ae dlo- 
tom OalUemn, enmqae moneat ad deaerendam dictam 
opinionein. 

s If Galileo refoaed to ob«7, he was to be acnt to 
priaon. Si Tero non acqaiererlt, caroeretor. So Bel- 
larmlDe moDolt de errore anpradlctB opiolonta— of 
the earth'a motioD, and commands him nerer more to 
hold or teach it in any i 
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ty.* Under the exultation and the ecom of 
monks and inqnisiton, he wandered amidat 
the throngs of his natiye city conscions that 
he had lost his integrity in yielding to the 
terrors of the chnrch. His friends strove to 
soften his mortification. The Grand Doke 
Cosmo was still kind and attentive. Even 
Cardinal Bellarmine, willing to silence the 
malice of his foes, pablish^ a declaration 
that Qalileo had never abjoied or been snb- 
Jected to any penance, and, with a remarka- 
ble variance from the tmth, asserted that 
nothing more had been done than to pro- 
claim to him the decision of the pope against 
the Copemican theory. Yet it is plain that 
from the year 1616 Galileo was never tne 
from the ceaseless vigilance of the Inquisi- 
tion ; that he was looked upon as a danger- 
ous heretic ; and that in solitude and secrecy 
he was still meditating upon that matchless 
theory of the heavens which, in spite of the 
rage of the church and the menaces of tho 
Jesuits, was to become at last the founda- 
tion of modem astronomy, which was to ex- 
cite the kindred genius of a Newton and a 
Herschel, and rev^ the secrets of the skies. 
Armed with the telescope which Galileo cre- 
ated, guided by the principles he i>erished in 
defending, the modem astronomer weighs 
suns and planets, and detects the motion of 
the universe. 

In his private life, by his own errors, Gali- 
leo had left himself little real happiness; by 
the misfortunes or misconduct of his rela- 
tions he seems never to have been free fr^m 
care.' Large as had been the profits of his 
scientific labors, they wore soon exhausted 
in adding to his mother's comfort, providing 
dowries for his sisters, maintaining a thrift- 
less brother and his family, and in unceas- 
ing acts of generosity. He often embar- 
rassed himself with debts to aid his helpless 
relatives, and wassometimes thre^ned with 
the pehalties of the law when he was unable 
to discharge their liabilities. Never was 
there a kinder son, a more faithful and ten- 
der brother. But it was in a more delicate 
relation that Galileo seems to have been less 
worthy of esteem. He never married, but in 
the height of his fame had formed a connec- 
tion with a Venetian woman of inferior rank, 
by whom he had three children.' The moth- 
er, with his consent, married a servant or re- 
tainer of a wealthy fEunily, and both shared 
afterward in Galileo's liberality. His son, 
Vincenzio, whom he legitimated, proved 
worthless and ungrateful; his selfish extrav- 
agance wasted Galileo's resources, and added 
to tlie tmhappiness of his later years. Two 
(laughters, whoso filial attentions mi'ght have 
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solaced the careii of Ms lonely home, he had 
condemned, with inexcusable severi^, when 
scarcely more than children, to enter a Fna- 
cisoan convent at Florenoe, and of all con- 
vents the Franciacan were the most misera- 
ble and unhappy. The rigid vow of poverty 
was enforced upon them with unsparing 
harshness. Perishing with cold, often in 
want of proper food, sleeping in cells that 
scarcely sheltered them from the weather, 
broken by ceaseless illness, exposed to the 
frivolity of corrupt confessors, and cut off 
from the protection of those they loved, aban- 
doned by their pitiless relations, and living 
upon casual charity or their own poor labon, 
the nuns of the melancholy household often 
ended their lives in raging madness, or sank 
under their privations into an early tomb. 
Such was the lot that Galileo, perhaps igno- 
rantly, had selected for his daughters. Yet 
when their irrevocable vows had been ut- 
tered, he seems at least to have striven to 
soften their privations. The convent shared 
in his benefactions, and he was never weary 
of sending his imprisoned daughters money, 
clothes, food, and tidings of his own Joys and 
sorrows. The mother superior applied to 
him for aid in all moments of difficulty. The 
nuns borrowed a few crowns from him in 
their deepest distress. He eveu mended the 
convent dock, which had defied the skill of 
Florentine watch-makers, and provided pa- 
per panes to cover his daughter's window 
when the cold winter blasts penetrated her 
cheerless cell. 

The pure and generous spirit of Sister 
Maria Celeste, Galileo's eldest daughter,* so 
touched by a rational piety, so fuU of love 
for her famous and ening father, an intellect 
so clear and calm, a disposition so wholly un- 
selfish, gleams out fh>m the Franciscan con- 
vent, the usual abode of envy, remorse, and 
discontent, like an angelic apparition ; and 
with tender self-denial the frdthful nun, in 
the midst of constant illness, endless toils as 
nurso and attendant, laboring often nearly 
all night with her needle, regular in her de- 
votions, shivering with cold in the thin garb 
of her order in April, or sinking beneath the 
heat of the Florentine summer, became each 
year more than ever the sole support of Gali- 
leo's fading age, his only guide, comforter, 
and friend. Her mind resembled her father's 
in its clearness of perception, surpassed it in 
the conception of moral purity. A ooxie- 
spondence grew up betwen Galileo and his 
diild, of which all his letters have been lost 
or purposely destroyed; but those of his 
daughter, recently published, indicate the 
tender affection that linked them together. 
When princes were faithless or the Inquisi- 
tion frowned, Sister Maria Celeste wrote to 
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Galileo Bach consolation as only a spotless 
intellect conld give, watched over the family 
of her untmstworthy brother, mended with 
nimble fingers her father's or Vincenzio's 
linen ; or when the plague raged over Flor- 
ence, and the lonely convent trembled at the 
scene of death aronnd it, was always cheer- 
fill, and concealed her terrors that she might 
soothe those of others. " I look npon you 
as my patron saint,'' she wrote to Galileo 
'* (to speak according to our custom here), to 
whom I tell all my Joys and sorrows." She 
begs Galileo to send her a new counterpane, 
as she had given away her own, or prepares 
for him two pots of electuary as a preserva- 
tive from the plague. But it was the daugh- 
ter who was now the guardian saint, and the 
great philosopher had no one to watch over 
him in his later years but the faithful spirit 
of his child. 

There had come, meantime, in the history 
of Europe a period when the powers of evil 
were contending anew with the powers of 
light, and when the former, it seemed, had 
won a disastrous triumph. The home of 
Lather and the Beformation had at last 
iaXien before the papal forces ; the plots of 
the Jesuits against the independence of Ger- 
many had been singularly sucoessfuL In the 
midst of a desolate and half-deserted land, 
amidst the ashes of blazing cities and vil- 
lages, a scene of human woe such as might 
have contented the barbarous spirit of Loyo- 
la,* a weary waste that stretched from the 
Danube to the Baltic, Protestantism had 
fallen before the arms of Wallenstein and 
Tilly, and the court of Rome had apparently 
resumed its rule over the blood-stained land. 
With fhmtic Joy Italians, Spaniards, and 
Irish volunteers rushed to the sack of heret- 
ical Germany. With a vengeful rage that 
knew no satiety the court of Rome, the in- 
quisitors, and the Jesuits triumphed in the 
miseries of the land of Luther, and saw 
cowering before them the free cities and 
states that had once rung with the daring 
tidings of a new era of progress. Augsburg 
had fallen into the hands of the inquisitors ; 
Magdeburg was soon to lie a smouldering 
waste ; Prague and Vienna had been purged 
of every trace of heresy; the standard of 
Wallenstein had waved upon the Baltic; 
Rome menaced the fallen cities of Germany 
vrith new severities, and Italy lay hushed 
and hopeless before the spiritual tyrants of 
the papal court It was no happy time to 
suggest speculations in Italian cities that 
might savor of heresy, or to call down the 
rage of the Holy Office by philosophical dis- 
oussions which it had declared impious and 
forbidden. Tet amidst all the triumphs of 
the party of reaction in Germany, France, or 



! England, while Wallenstein was ravaging 
Bohemia, and Laud persecuting in London, 
the active intellect of Galileo was cea^lessly 
meditating upon his theory of the heavens, 
and with fat^ resolution, amidst a round of 
scientific toil, drew together the materials 
of his Dialogue on the celestial inaohinory. 

The clearest and perhaps most perfect 
of all modem styles, the most delicate and 
unobtrusive irony, a varied and almost lim- 
itless profusion of scientific learning, a care- 
ful and ingenious effort to veil his real opin- 
ions in a pretended refutation, have made 
Galileo's treatise one of the most curious of 
the productions of the human intellect. In 
the dialogue between Sagredo, Salviati, and 
Simplicio the latter is made to triumph over 
his opponents by a series of arguments that 
sometimes excite a smile, and sometimes a 
sentiment of indignation. The pope, inquis- 
itors, and their mouth-piece s]>eak in a tone 
of authority. The humble Salviati confesses 
at the close of the piece that all his reason- 
ing is futile ;* that his theory of the stars is 
only a vain speculation ; that the learning 
and wisdom of his opponents have humbled 
and refuted him. Every page of the singu- 
lar treatise indicates the mental pressure un- 
der which it was written. It is the instinct- 
ive labor of a daring intellect toiling in 
search of truth, yet so trammeled and con- 
fined by the terrors of a spiritual tjrranny aa 
to shrink hopelessly from the perils of an- 
nouncing it.* When he ventures to sneer at 
thepusiUanimitaa tulgarium,ihe timidity that 
refbses to admit any now ideas,* when he 
discusses the tides and the winds, the mag- 
nets which to common minds had seemed a 
vain delusion, the satellites of Jupiter or 
the clouded face of the moon, one might 
readily conceive with what energy and splen- 
dor of illustration he would have written, 
with what- a rare capacity for scientific de- 
duction, with what authoritative grandeur, 
in a language as polished as that of Plato, 
with the fUU preparation of Aristotle, had 
he dared like Hamboldt to expatiate freely 
over the universe, or test with Newton the 
principles of nature.* 

But for Galileo's shorn and crippled intel- 
lect no such happy liberty was ever to be 
won. The Jesuits and the Inquisition had 
bound him in a mental servitude. He had 



> The frightful effects of the Thirty Teen* War may 
be found in Schiller^ history and tragediee. They will 
be told anew by an American achdar and historian, 
with freah research and minute detaila 



I Systema Coemleom, Elzerlr ed., p. 457. Salviatoa 
calls hla theory Tanleelma Chimera; compllmenta Sa- 
gredo on hla attention ; to SlmpIlclo he apologlsea for 
his persistence in defending a wild delusion. 

* In the flnt edition, p. 468, Salviati breaks oat hito 
a barst of admiration. Hlrablle e reramente angelica 
dottrina, alia qnale molto concordatamente risponde 
qaell' altra, par dlvlna, etc. 

> Systema Coemicnm,EIxeTlred., p. 89S. Sedetlam 
ad anreaadmlttere nollnt, nedam at ezamlnaiesostlno- 
ant, qaamcanqae noyampropoaltlonem ant problems 

* The Dialogue embracea all the aclentlilc facts re- 
cently discovefed. He adduces Gilbert's recent treatise 
on magnetism as one that had been held imo pro sol- 
lemnl BtttlUtla, pw 898. He dlscuseee the tides, 487. 
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written Ms fatal book hoping to evade Lis 
chainB by a bumble siibmissioD, and now 
that it was finished, mnst obtain pennission 
to publish it from the inquisitors of Florence 
and of Rome. That he sbonld have desired 
to publish it at all is a trait of scientific 
blindness or of rash ambition that can 
scarcely accord with his usual prudence. 
A man of the world and of courts, accus- 
tomed to Italian intrigue and Machiayelian 
politics, he yet, on the subject of his favor- 
ite speculation, seems to have rivaled the 
ingenuousness of a Simplicio. To obtain 
permission to publish his work he wearied 
the Florentine and the Roman courts, in- 
quisitors, and pope with ceaseless applica- 
tions. A happy event, he possibly believed, 
had opened the way to a new consideration 
of the Copemican theory. Cardinal Bar- 
berino, who had once saluted him with laud- 
atory verses, and claimed his friendship, had 
ascended the papal throne as Urban YUI. 
The moment seemed propitious. The pope 
consented to the publication if Galileo would 
add to his work the arguments which Urban 
suggested as conclusive against the theory. 
A new preface was prepared, composed in 
part by the pope himself. After weary im- 
portunities and singular perseverance, the 
Dialogue appeared in 1633, splendid with the 
rare typography and careful illustrations of 
the Florentine press. 

Had Galileo yielded to the counsels of Sa- 
gredo, who had advised him to take his ease 
and avoid all dangerous speculations — ^had 
he obeyed the voice of prudence or timidity, 
he might have won the favor of popes and in- 
quisitors, and flourished in splendid luxury ; 
Urban YUI. might have remained his friend, 
and he would have shone the chief ornament 
of the papal court. But the famous Dialogue 
must have remained unpublished, and the 
world might have rolled on for another cy- 
cle unconscious of its own insignificance. 
How many great philosophers, how many 
splendid discoveries, how many popular 
treatises on the heavens, what a wide range 
of human industry and of advancing thought, 
have sprung from the imprudent heroism of 
Galileo no intellect can estimate or describe. 
But there can be no doubt that when he gave 
his work to the press, knowledge received 
on irresistible impulse, and the barbarism of 
priests and popes a deadly blow. It is for 
this that the gratitude of the world has 
awaited Galileo, and that, as the martyr of 
science, his name is written amoug his fxv- 
vorite stars. The moon and the planets, 
the phases of Venus, and all the gems of 
heaven are his monuments. 

Amidst the *' flattery and fustian'' of Ital- 
ian letters his polished work was read with 
the intense interest of Macaulay's history or 
Dickens's novels. Cultivated men, we are 
told, almost snatched it from each other's 
hands. His disciples covered him with 



compliments that were bo extravagant as 
to seem ludicrous had they not been so sin- 
cere. To them he was the greatest genius 
ever known, the master of science, the inter- 
preter of the universe. The people soon 
consumed all the first edition ; there was no 
limit to his popularity; and from Jannary, 
1632, when the Dialogue was first printed, 
until late in the summer, no cloud, disturbed 
the satisfaction of the author. He had sent 
copies, bound in leather and gilded, to the 
chief personages at Rome, to cardinals, in- 
quisitors, and Jesuits, and he awaited, ap- 
parently with no unusual anxiety, the opin- 
ion of his spiritual masters. Suddenly, with- 
out an instant's warning, the thunder-bolts 
from Rome descended. Instigated by the 
Jesuits, an order came from the Inqoisition 
directing the seizure of every copy of the 
work throughout all Italy. The Jesnits, 
Magolotti was told by a friendly priest, had 
determined to persecute Galileo bitterly. 
The pope, a person of violent temper, had 
been roused to intense rage against the an- 
ther by an insinuation, that seems not whol- 
ly groundless,* that Gkilileo had meant to rid- 
icule him under the guise of Simplicio. Ur- 
ban never pardoned the supposed affront. 
He could scarcely bear to hear Galileo's 
name mentioned without expressions of an- 
ger. He sent an insolent message to the 
grand duke at FlorcQce that, as a Christian 
prince, he ought to aid him in punishing so 
great an offender, rather than intercede for 
him. Jesuits, inquisitors, and Roman priests 
called out for the severe punishment of the 
great philosopher. They asserted that the 
Dialogue was designed to spread the mon- 
strous heresy that the earth moved around 
the sun, that Galileo had violated the prom- 
ise he had given in 1616, had defied the In- 
quisition, and assailed the church ; and aU 
the powers of ignorance and of darkness 
gathered together for the destruction of 
that clear and matchless intellect which 
was lifting mankind above its primeval bar- 
barism. 

Of the injustice of this persecution even 
the court of Florence, feeble and corrupt, 
could not avoid complaining. The grand 
duke's embassador at Rome, Niccolini, a firm 
friend to Galileo, remonstrated, implored, 
used all the arts of diplomacy and intrigue, 
to avert his punishment. The Florentine 
ministry expressed to the pope their wonder 
that a book which had been read, amplified, 
criticised, approved, by the chief prelates 
and officials of both Florence and Rome, 
which had been authorized by the pope and 
sanctioned by the Inquisition, should now 
become an object of suspicion and alarm. 
They declared that Galileo dented all thought 

1 It need not be mippoMd, howerer, tbtt the ridicule 
was more than generaL The peripatetic Stmpltdo 
merely defends the Aristotelian theoiy. OaBleo d»* 
nied that he erer meant to ridicnle Urban. 
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of disobedience to the clerical powers ; that 
he had offered to leave Florence foreyer 
ahonld the charges be proved against him ; 
that he demanded inquiry, and was conscious 
of his innocence.* It can not be denied that 
Duke Cosmo stood boldly forward in defense 
of the £unons philosopher, and that the con- 
duct of Niccolini, his embassador at Home, 
deserves the highest praise. Florence, in 
its servitude and decay, strove to throw its 
shield, but vainly, over its Galileo. Its ef- 
forts were wholly ineffectual. Wasted by 
age and scientific toil, oppressed by a com- 
plication of painful and dangerous disorders, 
Galileo, when scarcely able to leave his bed, 
was first summoned before the Inquisition 
at Florence, and was ordered by the direct 
commands of Urban to appear before the In- 
quisition at Rome. If he did not come, the 
pope threatened to have him brought by 
force.* 

His holiness, we are told by Niccolini, was 
of a temper irascible to the last degree.' He 
would bear no contradiction nor suffer any 
restraint. Against Galileo he had been in- 
spired by the Jesuits with a lasting hatred. 
He was resolved to inflict upon him such 
punishment as might avenge his personal 
injuries, and satisfy the discipline of the of- 
fended church. No thought of Galileo's per- 
sonal sufferings, of his wide renown, of his 
useful labors, of his value to the world and 
to his age, seems to have softened Urban's 
resentment, or disarmed the malice of the 
whole company of the Jesuits. Galileo was 
summoned to Rome in October. Fearful of 
the cruel deeds of the papal city, his friends, 
by various excuses, put off the dangerous 
journey. It was only when Urban Uireat- 
ened to seize him and bring him before the 
Inqubition that Galileo set out for Rome. 
The grand duke, still careful of his illustri- 
ous subject, sent one of his own litters for 
his use, wrote to all the cardinals at Rome 
in his cause, and spared no attentions that 
could soften his pains. Yet the certificates 
of the Florentine physicians show that Gali- 
leo was in a condition of health that wholly 
unfitted him for motion, and his disordered 
fhime promised a speedy end to all his woes. 

It was in January, when the chiU winds 
blew over the inhospitable country, when 



1 The letter was never dellTered to the pope, lest It 
might enrage him still more. Private life, p. 810. 

> The pope orders that GalUeo shall he brought 
homd and in chains. Statim postqnam convalnerit 
et oeesante perlcnlo carceratns et ligatns ae cam ferrle 
traumittat This lathe tender treatment so admirable 
to the papal defenders. 

* Marino Marini, domestic chaplain of the present 
pope, has written a work in which he asserts the ten- 
derness of the Inqnisltion toward Qalileo, the gentle- 
ness of the pope. He asserts, page S, che Galileo fa 
trattato con molta nmaniti. To threaten an eminent 
phOosopher with chains and imprisonment for a scien- 
tific opinion, to try and condemn tiim, to silence and 
destroy him, Is, it seems, nnasaal gentleness in the 
ejee of Pins IX. and his followers. 



the miserable roads of that early period 
were least fit for travel, when brigands wan- 
dered over the mountains, and the rude inns 
of the highways were least comfortable or 
tolerable, that the sad prisoner was borne 
onward toward Rome. Torture, and per- 
haps death, lay before him. The pitiless 
cruelty of the inquisitors toward every 
form of heresy was well known. He might 
well believe that his enemies meant to de- 
stroy him. The plague raged at Florence, 
and a rigid quarantine was kept up on the 
papal fi^ntier. At a little village on the 
border^ Galileo was detained for eighteen 
days, in the midst of a population of brig- 
ands and malefactors, without any of the 
comforts or conveniences necessxuy for his 
failing health. He was already losing his 
sight ; yet he still wrote cheerful letters to 
his daughters, and, with natural magnanimi- 
ty, strove to Mde from them his dangers and 
his sufferings. On the 13th of February he 
reached Rome, and was received with a gen- 
erous welcome by Niccolini and his equally 
attentive wife. Nothing that these excel- 
lent people could do was wanting to soften 
the sufferings, or prevent the imprisonment 
or torture, of the ** good old man.'' 

But no trace of pity can be found in the 
proceedings of the pope, the Jesuits, and the 
Inquisition. It was only by the incessant 
entreaties and kindly intervention of Nicco- 
lini that Urban was forced to refrain from 
the harsher treatment he had prepared for 
his aged prisoner. He was induced to al- 
low him to remain some time in Niccolini's 
house. Galileo was seized with a painful 
attack of gout, but on the 12th of April, after 
a long suspense, he was first brought before 
the congregation. The pope, in one of his 
bursts of passion, had ordered Galileo to bo 
carried to the Inquisition, but allowed him 
to occupy the more comfortable apartments 
in the building.* He was never, it is said, 
confined in the usual cells. The slow pro- 
ceedings were protracted with pitiless indif- 
ference to his sufferings. He was examined 
a second time, April. 30, and once more al- 
lowed to go back to Niccolini's house. On 
the 10th of May he was examined again, and 
ordered to prepare his defense. With a bit- 
ter anguish that nearly destroyed his feeble 
frame, he resolved, he consented, once more 
to abandon his scientific convictions, to yield 
every thing to his tormentors ; but he was 
still unwilling, it seems, to confess openly 
that he had ever held the Copemican theory 
as a truth since 1616. Inquisitors, pope. 



1 Bat for the Intervention of Florence, it Is plain that 
OalUeo woald hare heen treated with even greater 
craeltj. Marini thinks La chiesa dovea necessaria- 
mente col mezao del soo tribauale, la Inqnislsione, op- 
porsi a totte saa poasa a qaeeta Innovazioni, giusta- 
mentevi si oppose, eleponL It seems plain that had 
QaUleo fallen into the handa of the modem loqalsltion, 
he woald have fared no better than with the old, had 
he defied its power. Diecono Prellminare, p. & 
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and Jesuits were resolved to force bim to 
admit that he had done so, and that he had 
designed to teach it to the world in his Dia- 
logue, The pope ordered him to be pat to 
torture unless he submitted. The last ex- 
amination took place on the 21st of June. 
What happened on that fatal day can not 
be said to be perfectly known. It is only 
certain that Urban and the Jesuits were 
willing to stretch upon the rock, to pierce 
with sharp torments, that feeble frame al- 
ready perishing with disease, to wring by 
terror from that weary spirit some excuse 
for their cruelty. They seem to have failed. 
Galileo said to his tormentors, " I am in your 
bands; do with me as you please." And the 
minute of the examination continues, "As 
nothing frirther could be drawn from him, 
he was sent back to prison." 

He was condemned,* as a su6i>ected here- 
tic, ** to abjure, curse, and detest" the notion 
of the earth's motion ; to recite each week 
seven penitential psalms for three years ; to 
utter his solemn abjuration of his heresy in 
the presence of the congregation ; to be im- 
prisoned at the pleasure of the pope. He 
was to write and publish no more ; to live 
for the rest of his life sequestered in his 
viUa at Arcetri ; to converse with no one ; to 
perish in a liviiig tomb. It was thus that 
the Jesuits and the infallible pope strove to 
chain a transcendent intellect, to crush one 
of the chief elements in the progress of mod- 
em civilization. His abjuration and his fall 
were celebrated with something of the pub- 
licity of an auto-da-fe. In the presence of 
the congregation of cardinals and inquisi- 
tors, with quivering limbs and broken frame, 
with a spirit humiliated by a consciousness 
that it had severed itself forever from the 
highest dignity of man, that it had sold its 
honesty for life and safety, Galileo, on his 
knees, his haujls laid on the Holy Evangel- 
ists, pronounced, in a voice as loud as he was 
able — ^for this too was enjoined upon him — 
a falsehood dictated by the infallible pope. 
Immediately, as if to complete his fall, and 
to fix the memory of .their own shame for- 
ever, the papal nuncios and agents were or- 
dered by the Jesuits and the pope to an- 
nounce to al> the courts of Europe, and in 
every Italian city, the decision of the infal- 
lible church that the earth stood still, the 
punishment and abjuration of Galileo. 

Some sense of shame has at last reached 
the Papal Church for its cruelty to the great 
philosopher, or at least for the extraordinary 
error in which its infallible head was evi- 
dently involved.* For many years after his 
death Galileo's name and discoveries were 
scarcely mentioned in Italy. In every Jes- 
uit school he was branded as a heretic and 



^ Martin, p. 809L A genooz, les maini sor les eaints 
Evangiles, il da lire k hanto volx, etc 

a l^rini, however, defends the InquisliioD, and traces 
y seApOfltle& Diacorw) Prelim. 



accursed. At length, as his £une arose iu 
foreign lands, and the theory he had abjured 
was every where received, the papal writers 
began to apologize for their crime. Thoy 
explained, they softened, and sometimes did 
worse. Tlie controversy still rages. Jesoit 
writers labor to prove that Galileo was a 
charlatan and a plagiarist, and having once 
taken his life, would now destroy his fame.* 
A reverend priest at Rome printed, while the 
present pope administered- the Inquisition, 
a treatise to show that Galileo's offense was 
monstrous, and the mildness of the pope and 
the Holy Office most admirable. Of the Prot- 
estant replies it would scarcely be possible 
to speak. Tet on one point the recent dis- 
covery, of the process of Galileo's trial at 
Rome has banished all doubt. It was Urban 
VUI. who directed and in^ired the acts of 
the congregation ; it was the infallible pope 
who declared that the sun moved and the 
earth stood still; that whoever believed oth- 
erwise was a heretic and an outcast fix>m the 
papal fold.* 

We may return to the last days of the 
martyr of science. Galileo, at the urgent 
appeals of the Tuscan court, was relieved 
of part of his punishment. He was confined 
for a time in the friendly house of the Arch- 
bishop of Sienna. At length he was permit- 
ted to return to his villa at ArcetrL Here 
he was kept in a close confinement.' He 
was never suffered to go to Florence. Spies 
watched all his movements, and the Inqui- 
sition and the pope never ceased to torment 
their prisoner. Their rage was insatiably 
and the great name of Galileo hung over 
them a perpetual menace. One &ir and 
gentle spirit fell before their cruelty with 
her father, and Sister Maria Celeste, shock- 
ed by the news of his imprisonment and his 
fall, oppressed by the toils and miseries of 
her convent life, lay down and died, the 
spotless victim of a barbarous faith. It is 
one of the touching traits of GaUleo's last 
days that he seemed to hear his lost daugh- 
ter often calling to him. 

Tet, had Galileo been revengeful, he might 
have ex^oyed before he died the spectacle 
of the complete overthrow of the i>arty of 
reaction in Germany and in England. The 



> So in a recent papal defense. GaU16e, aon proote 
et sa condamnation. We are aaanred llnvention de la 
lonette ellem^me 6tait blen pine dlfl&dle aprto ce qnll 
savalt de la d6ooaverte falte en HoUande, p. S8. 

* And la sehtence rendu contre OaU16e n*m jamaiB 
recn la aanctlon da Boaverain pontife, pas pins que le 
d^cret de 1618. 

> The question whether GalHeo was rcaDjr pat to 
torture can not be decided except by conjecture. Farw 
chappe and Libti aaaert that he was ; Karini, p. 68, that 
the silence of KlccoUni and Galileo himself di^rorea 
it Anche dal non faral mai alcnn motto dl qneeta 
tortura i^ dal Niccolini nd dallo Bteaso Galllea It to 
only known that he was subjected to the extreme ex- 
amination; that tortare osoally accompanied it; that 
his letters and those of Niccolini do not tell all the 
truth. 
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wasted and half-deserted home of the Befor- 
ination had been torn once more from the 
grasp of the Jesuits. Like birds of prey, 
they had been frighted from the carcass 
they were feasting upon. Gustayns had 
rolled back the tide of papal conquest ; Ger- 
many was once more Protestant and fi^e ; 
and in England the persecutions of Laud 
were already arousing the fiery spirits of 
the Puritan reform. From all Protestant 
lands Galileo receiyed the admiration and 
esteem of which the Papal Church had la- 
bored to deprive him. 

He was now nearly blind, yet in extreme 
old age he could boast that he had made a 
discovery of singular importance. Of all 
the millions of men who had looked upon 
the fair face of the moon, no one had ever 
suspected that the silver disk had its period- 
ical changes. Galileo discovered its libra- 
tions. His dim eyes saw what had escaped 
all previous observers. At length he be- 
came totally blind. Even then the inquisi- 
tors still annoyed him with unexpected vis- 
its and with ominous threats. He was still 
too great to escape their envy. In 1638 he 
died, peacefully. After his death his enemies 
Btih pursued him, and it was even feared 
that his body might be cast out by the pope 
into unconsecrated ground. All Florence, 
touched by the memory of his greatness and 
his misfortunes, was eager to do honor to its 
last great name. A large sum was raised to 
erect a monument*to Galileo. A splendid 
ftineral was designed. He was to be laid in 
his family tomb in Santa Croce, amidst the 
pomp of a grand assembly of his country- 
men. Addresses celebrating his deeds and 
fate were to be delivered before all the peo- 
ple. But enraged Home interfered. The 
Inquisition, the Jesuits, and the pope for- 
bade the obsequies. They declared that 
Galileo had held during his life false and 
heretical doctrine ; that he was under the 
condenmation of the church.* Florence was 
forced to bow before the menaces of Rome, 
and Galileo went almost unnoticed to his 
tomb. 

Almost in secrecy and silence his friends 
bore him to an obscure part of the church 
of Santa Croce. They were in doubt wheth- 
er orders might not yet come fh>m Rome to 
east his ashes into the yellow Amo. He 
was buried in a distant chapel. No orator 
celebrated his wonderful career; no pulpit 
resounded with the catalogue of his great 
deeds, or weeping audiences lamented over 
the eclipse of the light of science ; no mau- 
soleum arose over his ashes. His name was 
seldom mentioned in his native city; his 
works were forbidden to be read, his mem- 
ory lost. The priests would have been glad 



> Urban never relented in bis hatred, and peraecnted 
GaUleo eren after his death. A line monnment haa 
aince been erected to Galileo in Santa Crooe. 



to have erased his name forever from the 
records of fame, the Jesuits to appropriate 
his discoveries as their own. To assert the 
motion of the earth in the city where the 
theory had been first promulgated was long 
an act of impiety ; to mention Galileo was to 
speak of one whom the infallible pope had 
banned as a heretic forever.* 

How vain are the decrees or the teach- 
ings of infallible popes* the story of Galileo 
may discover, and every where, in theolo- 
gy, politics, or science, the victory of the 
philosopher over priests and persecutors has 
been signally conspicuous. The various in- 
struments which his busy fingers and in- 
ventive brain perfected or originated are 
found in every land expediting the course 
of civilization. The thermometer and the 
barometer have made the study of the air a 
practical science ; the compass he perfected 
has become the guide of mariners and of 
travelers over arctic snows or blazing des- 
erts ; the magnet which he studied so care- 
fully has proved the foundation of a new 
intercourse of nations; frx>m his microscope 
has grown up a series of investigations that 
have opened fresh worlds of infinite expan- 
sion ; in the optic glass of Tesol^, now grown 
to enormous proportions, the discoveries he 
began have been perfected, the planets he 
imperfectly sketched have been weighed and 
counted, the moon, whose rough surface he 
first detected, has been mapped and meas- 
ured, and vast beds of stars he could never 
have seen, and suns of infinite variety, have 
revealed themselves to his accomplished dis- 
ciples. On land and sea his optic glass has 



1 A letter from Galileo to Renier was forged— 40 
anxions hnve the Jesoita been to hide the tme nature 
of the trial— giving a pleasant aceoont of the mild- 
ness of Urban and the gentleness of the Inquisition. 
It deceiTod Biot, bat the forgery lias been demonstra- 
ted. Parcliappe. 

* The pretext that Galileo was not condemned by 
the pop«k hot by a congregation, that therefore the 
pope nerer gave publication to the opinion that the 
earth stood still, the son moved, or never decided that 
the opposite opinion was heresy, is too rldicoloas to 
be any longer employed. It was the pope. Urban VIIL, 
who began, gnided, and completed the persecotion of 
Galileo. It was the pope who ordered his imprison- 
ment, and directed thU he shonld never again teach 
the stability of the snn or the motion of the earth. 
An able article in KaemUlan'* Mfaadxin^ December, 
1878, brings now light to the subject from the docn- 
ments pablisbed by Epinoia. It was the pope who 
dictated the sentence of the congregation. It vras 
Urban who threatened his former friend with tortnre, 
and perhaps inflicted it. The pope^ injnnction was, 
ne de cstero scripto vd verbo tractet amplios qoovia 
modo de mobilltate term nee de stabilitate soils; and 
the congregation declare, ** by order of oor lord [pope], 
and of the moat eminent lords cardinals of this so- 
preme and nniversal Inqaisition,'* that it la an "eN 
ror of faith" to say ** that the earth is not the centre 
of the universe, and Immovable.*' The other pretext, 
that Galileo was not condemned for a scientific hot 
for a theological error, is equally prepoateronsi The 
records of the trial show that he auifered for a sden- 
tiflc truth. But what must become of the notion of 
infallibility when a pope not only asserts what is un- 
troe, but prodaima it as the doctrine of hia church T 
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diminished the dangers of nayigation or 
guided the evolations of armies. The the- 
ory of the heavens he promulgated has be- 
come familiar to every creed, and theology 
has consented to be taught by the heretic 
and the martyr. Nor, could Galileo look 
once more on his beloved Florence, would 
he see inquisitors and monks preying upon 
a terrified conmrnnity, or a hapless Italy 
wasted by pope and Jesuit; yet he would 
detect the same spirit ruling in the councils 
of the Vatican, the same hatred for advan- 
cing civilization for which he suffered, the 
same fierce resolution in its fallen inquisi- 
tors to cover once more Germany with the 
horrors of religious discord, and to invoke 
against united Italy the fanaticism of Eu- 
rope. 

ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH 
PEASANTS. 

THERE are two reasons why Americans 
should be interested in the great upris- 
ing of the English agricultural laborers 
against the proprietors and farmer-tenants 
of English land. One is that it is stimula- 
ting the emigration to this country of a phys- 
ically stalwart and tolerably skillful class, 
who will aid in filling up the fertile virgin 
expanses of the West, and will supply to the 
agricultural labor market material of an ex- 
cellent quality. The other is that the wretch- 
ed condition under which the English peas- 
ants exist, and have existed from a remote 
period, as betrayed by the facts which have 
been brought to light by the uprising, afford 
a very striking and suggestive contrast to 
the condition of the same class in the United 
States; and this contrast is calculated to 
impart contentment to the laborers who in 
this country find their situation to be one 
of comparative comfort and opportunity. 

It is rather- less than two years since the 
plain and unpolished Methodist re^valist, 
Joseph Arch, himself once a peasant, but 
risen by his own sturdy effort to the inde- 
pendence of a modest proprietor of his own 
homestead and farm, fired the dull mind of 
the agricultural serf with the sense of his 
injuries, the conception of his rights, and 
the courage of resistance. An article ap- 
peared in Harpet^s Magazine in April, 1873, 
giving an account of this man — ^his life, his 
adoption of the mission to elevate and better 
the class in which he was bom and to which 
he considered that he still belonged, and the 
beginnings of his crusade against the tyran- 
nies of landed property. Since that article 
appeared the movement of combination, or- 
ganization, and resistance has gone on with 
a momentum which Arch himself did not 
probably foresee. The exposure of the mis- 
erable condition of the peasants throughout 
England, and even in many parts of less 
feudal Scotland, has constantly added new, 



pregnant, and often startling facts to the 
evidence of which Arch was the ruddy elo- 
quent witness ; and the peasants have proTed 
themselves capable of exercising a fonni- 
dable power which could scarcely have been 
anticipated a year ago. 

The subject is a much broader one, more- 
over, than one of mere agricultural trades- 
unions, of strikes and lock-outs, of the con- 
flict between a certain kind of capital aod 
its corresponding complement of labor. It 
involves great questions and conditions ly- 
ing at the very basis of English society and 
the English constitution. It comprehends 
the momentous subject of the tenure of land, 
the still substantiid remains of the old En- 
glish feudalism, the power and future of the 
hereditary aristocracy, and thus elements 
which are in the very centre of the structure 
of the monarchy. 

The most obtrusive fact in the English 
social system is the contrast which exists 
between the enormous wealth of the few 
and the desperate and hopeless poverty of 
the many. The testimony as to this seems 
overwhelming; and often it comes to us 
from unwilling witnesses, from those who 
are themselves Tories and aristocrats. Sir 
Archibald Alison, the Tory historian of En- 
rope, said, years ago, " What is unparalleled 
in the history of the world is the coexistence 
in England of so much suffering in one por- 
tion of the people with so much prosperity 
in another; of unbound^ private wealth 
with unceasing public penury ; of constant 
increase in the national resources with con- 
stant diminution in the comforts of a con- 
siderable portion of the community ; of the 
utmost fireedom consistent with order erer 
yet existing on the earth with a degree of 
discontent which keeps the nation constant- 
ly on the verge of insurrection ; of the most 
strenuous efforts for the moral and reUgioos 
improvement of the poor with an increase 
of crime unparalleled at the same or p^haps 
any other period in any civilized state.'' 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, who formerly rep- 
resented England at Washington, is not less 
emphatic. In a remarkable address, deliT- 
ered recently in London, this nobleman de- 
clared that in England *' property is trans- 
ferred and transmitted under laws, customs, 
and influences which all combine with irre- 
sistible and increasing power to prodooe 
consolidation ;^ and " in no country does so 
large a proportion of the population live in 
lodgings as in Great Britain, or in separate 
habitations as tenants at will ; in no coun- 
try do so many live on the land of others 
without a lease, or with a terminable tenoie; 
in no country are the prerogatives and de- 
lights of landed property vested in such a 
restricted number." Lord Napier adds, ^th 
singular fhmkness for a man of his rank, 
" The proportion of those who poaaei to tiioM 
who possess nothing is problkUy flmalkcia 
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some parts of England, at this moment, than 
it ever was in any settled community, ex- 
cept in some of the republics of antiquity, 
where the business of mechanical industry 
was delegated to slaves.'' 

John Bright not long ago declared that 
there are one million people who are paupers 
on the parish in England, and that " another 
million are perpetually lingering on the very 
verge of pauperism.'' 

Richard Cobden said, in the House of Com- 
mons, " There is not on the face of the globe 
a country where the peasants are what we 
see them in England; there is no country 
where, as in England, there exists a com- 
plete divorce between the peasants and the 
land." 

An acute foreign observer, in the person of 
Louis Blanc, BiAted that "the English peas- 
ant is badly fed and badly housed ; he is de- 
livered over, without defense, to the attacks 
of old age ; he has no chance of raising him- 
self in the social scale." 

The striking contrast between the enor- 
mous wealth of the very few and the des- 
perate physical want and moral degradation 
of the very many is thus summarised by 
witnesses who know whereof they sjpeak. 
Illustration of this in detail is at once more 
interesting and more instructive. 

The enormous wealth of the very few may 
be Judged by certain examples and facts, 
which are here given on credible testimony. 
There are thirty thousand great Englidti 
land-owners, who together derive a land rev- 
enue of some sixty millions of pounds ster- 
ling. There are considerably more than a 
million peasants, who have hitherto been 
totally dependent for bare existence on the 
lords of the soil. One quarter of Scotland 
is owned by eight noblemen, of whom the 
chief are the Dukes of Hamilton, Buccleuch, 
and Sutherland, the Marquis of Bute, and the 
Earl of Breadalbane. The English county 
of ^ast Sussex, embracing more than eight 
hundred square miles, is almost exclusively 
the property of the Duke of Richmond and 
the Baron of Leconfield. So extensive is 
the property of the young Marquis of Bute, 
whose income is fully throe hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year, that not long ago his 
agent spent nearly two millions in repairing 
and altering his magnificent manor and es- 
tate of Crichton Mount Stuart, the marquis's 
residence near Cardiff. Mr. Bright once in- 
stanted the case of a nobleman with an in- 
come of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, who annually spent forty thousand, 
and laid down the remaining eighty thou- 
sand in "rounding" his property, by buying 
up every parcel of ground contiguous to his 
estate which he oocdd induce the owners to 
selL This was one example of the pregnant 
&ct that the land has long been in process 
of concentration in the hands of fewer and 
fewer possessors, thus ever widening the gap 



between rich and poor. This tendency has 
been encouraged and protected by the still 
enforced laws of primogeniture and entail. 
To be sure, the law of primogeniture, as it 
now stands, only operates in the case of a 
proprietor dying intestate ; and but very few 
large land- owners do die intestate. Nine 
out of ten, however, do as a fact leave the 
bulk of their real estate by will to the eldest 
son, to maintain the dignity and prestige of 
the family. The law of entail is far more se- 
rious in its results, as tying up land and per- 
petuating vast and ancient estates beyond 
peradventure. Simply stated, the present 
English law of entail enables the owner of 
a landed property to devise it for the term 
of a life in living, and for twenty-one years 
after ; and this entail can only be cut off by 
the concurrent consent of two parties — ^tho 
existing occupant and the heir. If, there- 
fore. Lord Hardhunter has a son two years 
old, and that son lives to be eighty. Lord 
Hardhunter may, by an entail, easily cut the 
estate absolutely off from the market for a 
hundred years. In various ways this often 
works other injustices than that of restrict- 
ing land in so small and overcrowded a coun- 
try. The present Duke of Newcastle, hav- 
ing run through his fortune and a greater 
part of that of his duchess, went into bank- 
ruptcy loaded down with debts, one alone of 
which amounted to eighty thousand pounds. 
But the creditors could not touch his en- 
tailed estates, and so this noble bankrupt 
still finds himself in possession of one of the 
most enviable properties in the kingdom. 

Among other immense properties of the 
few rich may be mentioned that of the Duke 
of Westminster, who owns, besides Belgrave 
and Eaton squares, and a large part of the 
fashionable quarter of Westminster, the mag- 
nificent manor of Eaton HaU, near Chester, 
Halkin House, in Flintshire, and Motcombe 
House, in Dorsetshire, each surrounded by 
thousands of arable but, to some extent at 
least, uncultivated acres. The Duke of Bed- 
ford owns the extensive group of squares in 
that central part of London called " Blooms- 
bury ;" also Covent Garden Theatre and Cov- 
ent Garden Market, many streets leading 
from the Strand on either side, and blocks 
of houses at the West End, and one of the 
most splendid of English rural estates at Wo- 
bum Abbey. The Earl of Derby may be said 
to own almost square miles of blocks in Liv- 
erpool, and Knowsley, his ancestral country- 
seat, is Ifurger than most New England town- 
ships. The Duke of Sutherland is said to be 
able to ride by rail from sunrise to sundown 
on his Scottish estates, and has five noble cas- 
tles — ^Dunrobin, House of Tongue, Trentham, 
Lilleshall, and Chifden. The Duke of Dev- 
onshire is the lord of no lees than eight cas- 
tles, all of which are rural palaces fit for roy- 
alty, among them peerless Chatsworth and 
the only less superb Hardwicke Hall. In Lon- 
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don lie has a Fesidence on Piccadilly, where 
land can be worth scarcely less tiian ten 
pounds a square foot, which is sniroonded by 
gardens, and occnpies a broad square. The 
eccentric Earl of Dudley, Earl Brownlow, 
the illiterate Duke of Portland, Baron Port- 
man, the Duke of Northumberland, the Earl 
of AbergaTenny, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Duke of Rutland, and Marquis Camden 
have immense rural properties, which are 
only exceeded in Talue by the whole quar- 
ters which they own in central parts of the 
great metropolis itselfl The Duke of Buo- 
clench has ten castles, in each of which a 
liberal domestic establishment is kept up all 
the year round. The Scottish Earls of Mans- 
field, Stair, and Glasgow possess each five cas- 
tles, vast and spacious edifices, the centres 
of splendid estates, which are to a consider- 
able degree shut off from cultivation, and 
used as doer parks and hunting grounds. 
The income, probably, of every nobleman 
who has been named exceeds Q^ thousand 
pounds; a majority of them would show 
revenues of one hundred thousand, and at 
least three of them, the Dukes of Westmin- 
ster and Sutherland and the Marquis of 
Bute, receive annual incomes of more than 
three hundred thousand. Nor are the titled 
and hereditary aristocracy any longer the 
only great land-owners. In comparatively 
recent years the successful merchants, man- 
ufacturers, and bankers have been eager to 
secure what is called in England " a stake 
in the country." Again and again estates 
which have belonged to noble families for 
centuries, and whose entails have become 
exhausted, have been bought in by these 
parvenuSf who in their turn have become 
lords of the manor and masters of peasant 
communities. Still a third class of landed 
proprietaries has been those of the church 
endowments. Thus we have three very pow- 
erful sources of social and financial power 
arrayed together to^ maintain the present 
condition of things) to keep the peasant 
where he is, and to defend the laws of pri- 
mogeniture and entail from attack — the 
hereditary, nobility, the manufacturing and 
banking princes, and the clergy. 

Let us, having observed the vastness and 
splendor of English landed wealth, look at 
the reverse of the picture, and observe the 
depth and desperation of English peasant 
poverty. The " hind" or serf of the English 
soil has hitherto been the very dullest, most 
stolid, ignorant, and torpid of all specimens 
of human nature ; but at last he has been 
aroused to self-assertion. The great strike 
of two years ago began in '* England's gar- 
den," the fairest and richest of the English 
shires, where, " as you ride along the ever- 
famous highway between Coventry and War- 
wick, abundance seems written aJl over the 
focnnd earth, laboring under its lavish crops, 
and adorned by its beautiful hedgerows and 



oaken avenues." But in the midst of all thia 
plenty the peasant is half starved; in the 
most warmly cozy of English landscapes he 
is half frozen ; amidst a universal growth 
and prosperity he alone grows not, but re- 
mains stunted amidst an arid existence, out 
off apparently from all prospect of either 
material or moral advancement. But ideas 
grown on a branch of the tree of truth have 
a mysterious and subtle way of creeping by 
unseen ways into unexpected nooks. 

The four great evils under which the En- 
glish peasants in every shire have long been 
oppressed are lack of good food, lack of 
healthful and decent habitations, lack of ad- 
equate wages, and lack of education. Each 
of the first three involves to some extent 
all the others. With adequate wages the 
peasant might have procured himself good 
lodging and food ; good lodging and food, 
provided by the landlord, would have stood 
in lieu of better wages. The wretched phys- 
ical and moral condition of the peasant comes 
from an equal lack of all. 

A moment's consideration of actual fig- 
ures indicates the inadequacy of wages. So, 
the southern counties, such as Dorset, Hamp- 
shire, Devon, and Somerset, the wages of the 
peasant range from nine to twelve shillings 
a week (|2 25 to |3). In the eastern shir^ 
such as Cambridge, Suffolk, Essex, and Hunt- 
ingdon, they range from twelve to fourteen 
or fifteen shillings (|3 to $3 50 or $3 75). 
The recent great "lock-out" in Eastern En- 
gland was caused by the demand of the peas- 
ants for fourteen instead of thirteen shil- 
lings. In the northern shires — ^York, Lin- 
coln, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham — 
the wages range from fourteen shillings to 
one pound (|3 50 to |5). Thus the very 
highest wages in that part of the countiy 
where farm labor is most stalwart and most 
healthy consist of sixty to seventy-five cents 
a day, while in the great fruit, dairy, and 
garden produce counties the hind has to 
subsist as he may on forty or fif^ cents a 
day. The period of daily work averages 
about twelve hours, though at certain sea- 
sons this widens to fourteen and fifteen 
hours.* 



* Onr ftttentioD has been arrested by a remarkable 
statement in one of oar English exchanges, by Mr. 
Arthur Clayden, of Faringdon, England, tn which he 
exhibits a picture of the straggle for subsistence, and 
eren for existence, which the agrlcoltaral laborers of 
England are forced to make. We reproduce a portion 
of his statement, not so much to exhibit the miserable 
condition of this class In England as to inspire the 
similar class in this country with motives of thankful- 
ness and contentment 

The case which Mr. Clayden has selected to exhibit 
the condition of the class for whose welfare be is la- 
boring was that of a laborer, who had been summoned 
l>ef ore the Petit Sessions of Sootham to show cause 
why he should not be held chargeable with the partial 
support of his aged parents. The man's plea was ab- 
solute inability— his earnings being insufficient fbr his 
own support eren, although his fare was f^gal even 
to abstinence from many neceasaries. To prove hia 
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Besides their regular wages the peasants 
are provided, either by the great landlord 
directly or by the tenant farmer, with what 
are very picturesquely called '' cottages.'^ 
We have a pleasantly romantic idea of the 
English rural cottage. Its thatched and 
moss -hung roof, its olaitabering woodbine 
and honeysuckle, its venerable age, its oojsy 

ImbUity his aoUcitor sabmitted to the court a csr»> 
folly prepared balance^heet, which Is at onoe a curi- 
osity and an example of the poor living of tens of 
thousands of other laborers who are similarly clr- 
comManced. After a scmtiny by the prosecator, It 
was found to be impossible to ot^t to tUs exhibit, 
and it was admitted in evidence. Here is a copy of 
this strange document : 



Wages, at 15«. per week £89 

Extra fit. per week during harvest inonth 10 
Profits from allotment— sack of wheat, 
ISt. ; potatoes, lOt. ; beans, 18«. ; straw, 

Ifit. 918 

Sxtra 3«. per week for hiring month IS 

Value of vegetables from ulotment and 

garden the year round 1 10 

iMO 
Less deduction for three we<dcs and five 
days of lost time, being one day per 

fortnight : TT. 9 IT 6 

Total income £4» 9 6 

TAnasm m wssx. 

Kent XO 9 

Coals 10 

Bread, five loaves, at 7^d. per loaf 8 IX 

Rent for potato ground 7 

Orocerv 8 

One gallon of flour for puddings 7 

Pigs (cost price X8 and XI), per week.... 1 IJ^ 
Feeding same (barley meal, ITt. ; stuffs. 

Hi. 6a. ; beans, etc), per week 9 8 

Club money, per week 8 

Wife's and one child's ditto, per week. .. . IW 
Man% clothing. Is. Od. ; wlfe<5 and childlB 

ditto and bedding. Is. 9 8 

Butter, lib. It. 4d.: cheese, XB>, 6d. ; beer 

for Sunday, 9Xd. 1 11 ^ 

XO 19 6 

Total of 69 weeks' expendftore, at 19t.8d. 

per week XOO 14 

Totalincome 48 9 8 

Deficiency X7 11 8 

An analysis of this poor man's expenditures for 
the necessaries of life for himself and wife and child 
reveals a condition which is without a parallel any 
where in our land among laborers as a class. Though 
he was no idler, and worked the year round, with the 
exception of twenty-three days lost time, his total in- 
come for the year was, from wages, 8196, and from ex- 
tra work and vegetables raised, 890, or a grand aggre- 
gate of 8916. His expenditures, though made on a 
scale of which an American family of the same slse 
would scarcely dream, in the course of the year were 
887 above his income ; and thus the poor-house, to 
which he was forced to surrender his aged parents, 
stared him and his wife and child In the face, and ex- 
tinguished all motive to further efEort It is notable 
that in the list of articles of food consumed by this 
family there is an utter absence of fresh meat, the 
only animal food used being the small supply of salt 
pork made from the one or two pigs raised on rations 
as insufficient as their own. There is an equally nota- 
ble absence of mUk, eggs, fruit, fish, and fowl ; theen- 
tireoutlay for tea, coffee, sugar, salt, and groceries of 
eveiy kind for a family of three was limited to seventy- 
five cents per week ; while the expenditure f6r bedding 
and clothing amounted to sixteen dollsn and a quar- 
ter only for the whole year— a less sum than one of 
our laboren will pay for a single suit of clothing of 
the humblest kind, if we include under-garments and 
sboes.-.^'Mf York CkriMtm JnMhgmim'. 
Vok ZLIZ.>Na 991..a9 



nestling among the rich dark green foliage, 
gratify the eye and fascinate the fancy. 
The reality is a sad and suggestive con- 
tradiction to all this. Spitalfields and the 
SeTcn Dials, the New Boad and Smithfield, 
slums of overcrowded London, are not more 
reeking with disease, or with moral pesti- 
lences, than the wretched hamlets, in the 
midst of exquisite landscapes, of the £n« 
glish hinds. These peasant "cottages^ — 
which are really for the most part miserable 
hovels — ^are chissified in three kinds.* First, 
" cottages built of brick, of only one story in 
height, with a thatched roof, and without 
any c^lar, so that the bricks or flags rest 
immediately on the earth, with two small 
rooms between seven and eight feet high, 
one used as the day-room and cooking-room, 
the other as the bedroom, where husband 
and wife, young men and young women, 
boys and girls, imd very often a married son 
and his wife, all sleep together ; without any 
garden, and with only a very small yard at 
the back." The second class is of cottages 
tw3 stories high, with but two rooms, tiie 
upper being the bedroom. The third also 
has two stories, with four rooms, being thus 
considerably better than the others, but very 
razely to be found in either England or 
Wales. The crowding in these miserable 
huts is something terrible to contemplate. 
The families and relatives sleep huddled 
promi^uously together. One witness speaks 
of '' six people of different sexes and ages, 
two of wh(»n were man and wife, sleeping 
in the same bed, three with their heads at 
the top, and three with their heads at the 
foot of the bed." Besides the ill health re» 
suiting from this, the moral effect is simply 
appal^g. Theie is almost universal want 
of drainage, ventilation, and water supply. 
Sometimes the floors of the cottages are the 
primeval mud of the sites upon which they 
were built generations ago. A Church of 
England rector says: "The want of good 
cottages, where the members of a fiunily can 
live separately, is a great cause of demoral- 
ization among the peasants. When grown- 
up members of the same femily are contin- 
ually occupying the same room, modesty and 
delicacy and sense of shame are soon put to 
flight. When these are absent, and dirt and 
disorder take their place, a gradual declen- 
sion in good morals and character succeeds, 
and the whole femily sinks imperceptibly to 
a lower grade in character and conduct." 
Another witness, equally credible, tells us 
that "some cottages have neither windows 
nor doors sufi&cient to keep out the weather, 
or to let in the rays of the sun, or supi^y 
the means of ventilation ; in others the roof 
is so constructed or so worn as not to be 
weather-tight. The thatch roof is frequent- 
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ly saturated with wet, and in a state of de- 
cay, giving out malaria, as does other de- 
caying vegetable matter.'' A writeri de- 
scribing the farm cottages of Dorset, says 
that he has often seen a spring bursting 
through the floor of some of them, and lit- 
tle channels cut from the centre, under the 
doorways, to carry off the water. The result 
of all this is the prevalence of agues and fe- 
vers, small-pox, scarlet fever, and other epi- 
demics caused by exposure, cold, damp, bad 
yentilation, insufficient food, crowding, dirt, 
which would be incredible were it not at- 
tested by the reports of health and the act- 
ual experience of witnesses. Many of the 
cottages in Devon and Somerset are seen 
rapidly decaying ; they are often so rickety 
and ruined that to inhabit them is a simple 
impossibility ; with others ^* the process of 
demolition or decomposition has only com- 
menced, confining the wretched tenants, who 
had formerly two rooms, to the only apart- 
ment which remains, and which they can 
with difficulty keep together." 

The following is the suggestive picture of 
the habitations in the picturesque village of 
Southleigh, in Devon, where, in the peasant 
cottages, the world-famous Honiton lace is 
made: ''In cottage after cottage there are 
clay floors ; low ceilings, letting in the rain ; 
no ventilation ; gutters running through the 
lower Toom to let off the water ; unglazed 
window-frames, sometimes boarded up^some- 
times uncovered to the elements, the board- 
ing going for fire- wood; the' inmates dis- 
abled by rheumatism, ague, and typhus; 
broad, stagnant, open ditches close to the 
doors, and heaps of abominations piled round 
the dwellings. Such are the main features 
of Southleigh, and it is in these worse than 
pig-sties that one of the most beautiful fab- 
rics that luxury demands or art supplies is 
fashioned.'' 

The food of the peasantry, in most in- 
stances, is but a degree better than that sup- 
plied to the live stock of the faxms. Grist- 
bread, in some localities, affords the only 
food which the farm laborer has. There are 
whole communities which do not taste meat 
» dozen times a year. Many of these wretch- 
ed households subsist wholly on wheaten 
cakes and potatoes. 

Of the moral condition of a class which is 
found in very nearly every rural locality in 
England it is almost unnecessary to speak. 
Crimes of the baser and meaner sort are 
more rife in the shires than in the large 
towns. Convictions occur in the county of 
Dorset to the extent of one in every sixty of 
the population. The marriage tie is borne 
loosely, and in a multitude of instances ut- 
terly disregarded. Drunkenness is rampant, 
for the peasant is hopeless of bettering him- 
self, and spends as he earns. A dull sense 
of desperation seems to possess him. be lives 
the life, almost literally, of a beast of burden. 



The intellectual and political condition of 
the hinds is yet more deplorable than, and 
proceeds directly from, the utter degradation 
and wretchedness of the physical condition 
which they have inherited from previous 
generations of laborers. The land system of 
England, built up and sternly maintained to 
aggrandize the possessions and support the 
political and social grandeur of the great 
landed proprietors, forbids these men to help 
themselves, deprives them of any induce- 
ment to save and be temperate. The peas- 
ant is unable to buy a plot of his own, or 
even to lease it at will. He is only too glad 
of the shelter of a miserable hoveL At 
the least manifestation of insubordination, 
whether the matter touch his work or his 
conscience, he i^ liable to be cast into the 
road, with wife and babes, without hope of 
being employed by the squires who are the 
neighbors and friends of his last employer. 

It has been the deliberate aim and pur- 
pose of the landed proprietors to keep the 
peasantry in ignorance; and in this they 
have, up to wiQiin a year or two, met with 
complete success. They have adopted the 
spirit of the famous couplet of the aristocrat* 
ic poet, Lord John Manners : 

"Let lawi and learning, art and commerce die. 
Bat glTe OS atlU oar old nobility." 

The peasant has been doomed not only to 
ignorance himself but to see his children 
grow up in an ignorance as dense and hope- 
less as his own. The squire and fS&rmer have 
been in the habit of regarding education, as 
applied at least to peasants, as an interloper, 
a conspirator, and a nuisance. When, a year 
or two ago, the new system of national edu- 
cation was established, by which each lo- 
cality was permitted to elect a school board 
or not as it chose, in the farming districts 
school boards were almost invariably voted 
down by large minorities; and to-day the 
boon of universal and tree education, made 
permissive by Parliament, is rejected in 
those places where the rursd magnates and 
the established clergy possess the dominant 
influence. '' It is impossible," says an En- 
glish writer, " to exaggerate the ignorance 
in which the peasants live and move and 
have their being. As they work in the 
fields, the external world has some hold upon 
them through the medium of their senses; 
but to all the higher exercises of intellect 
they are perfect strangers. You can not ad- 
dress one of them without being at once 
painfrdly struck with the intellectual dark- 
ness which enshrouds him. There is in gen- 
eral neither speculation in his eyes nor in- 
telligence in his countenance; the whole 
expression is more that of an animal than a 
man. Education has advanced him but lit- 
tle beyond the position which he occupied 
in the days of William the Norman. The 
farm laborer has scarcely participated at all 
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in the improyement of his hrethren. As he 
was generations gone by, he is now — a phys- 
ical scandal, a moral enigma, an intellectual 
cataleptic." The average age at which the 
peasant children attend the primary schools 
is constantly sinking. Most of them leave 
school to begin their long and weary life of 
dnidgery at nine years of age. They leave 
it with a blundering knowledge of reading 
and writing. ** Many of them are instructed 
by poor ignorant women, who just know how 
to read, write, and cipher." As a matter of 
fact, a large minority of the English peas- 
antry do not read or write. 

Up to the time that Joseph Arch organized 
the agricultural unions the political and so- 
cial condition of the peasantry was almost 
exactly that of the old vassal communities, 
owing an unquestionable allegiance to the 
lords of the soil. The "rotten boroughs" 
were, indeed, abolished by the Grey Reform 
BiU of forty years ago ; but the supremacy 
of the lords and squires was still maintained, 
and is only now being sapped. The peasant 
who, perchance, was sufficiently well to do 
to occupy a house with an annual rental of 
ten pounds had, to be sure, the privilege of 
the suffrage, but his vote was completely at 
the disposal of his landlord. The latter has 
held one arm over him which he has found 
it impossible to defy — ^the threat of eviction. 
The laud on one hand is so stringently re- 
stricted in a few possessors, and the country 
is so overcrowded with haJf-starving hinds 
on the other, that eviction means, in most 
cases, to be reduced to the last desperate 
stage of extreme poverty. The law has 
hitherto utterly failed to confine the power 
of eviction. The peasant has been com- 
pletely at the landlord's mercy; and thus 
the landed aristocracy has been able to ex- 
ercise a degree of political power far out- 
weighing the legitimate political weight of 
tiie great industrial centres. 

Such was the state of the rural society, 
such the degree of the wealth of the few and 
of the poverty of the many, when the sudden, 
unexpected, and wide-spre»ad uprising of the 
down-trodden peasants took place. What a 
change has already been wrought by the se- 
quel of that event t A year ago but six En- 
glish counties had agricultural unions ; now 
there is no county without its county union 
in England and Wales, and but three or four 
in Scotland. A national agricultural union 
was formed, with its head-quarters in Lon- 
don, in the summer of 1873, and Joseph Arch 
was made, and still continues, its president. 
This union is provided with fonds to aid the 
strikers in the country ; and from it is con- 
stantly proceeding an inspiration to the peae- 
antfl to continue their course of self-assertion. 
It is said that, whereas a year ago there were 
scarcely fifty thousand peasants belonging 
to the unions, there are now more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand — ^more than one- 



fourth, probably, of all the adult male peas- 
ants in Great Britain. These combinations, 
besides giving a new hope and purpose to 
the peasants of elevating their physical con- 
dition, have fulfilled and are fulfilling three 
practical collateral projects, all bearing di- 
rectly upon the peasants' welfare. Clubs 
have been formed for the recreation of the 
rustics, supplied with games, papers, in some 
instances with gymnasia, where occasional 
lectures, readings, and exhibitions are giv- 
en. These have already produced excellent 
results in diverting the peasants from the vil- 
lage gin-shops, and awakening self-respect 
and a desire for knowledge. The second col- 
latersd result has been the organization of a 
system of interemigration in England itselfl 
Laborers have been transferred frx>m shires 
where there was an excess of hands to shires 
where labor was in demand. In some cases 
agricultural hinds have transferred their call- 
ing to the northern factories, thus ranging 
themselves with the artisans. The third re- 
sult has been the increase of emigration from 
the shires abroad, especially to Canada, Aua- 
tralia, New Zealand, and other English colo- 
nies. The peasant is famous for his stub- 
bom adherence to the soil where he has 
lived and where his fathers have lived be- 
fore him ; but hundreds have been induced 
to "pull up stakes" and cross the seas in 
quest of new homes and a good opportunity 
to rise. 

But their condition at home is already 
notably improved, thanks to their own tar- 
dy but at last vigorous action. Higher 
wages have been forced from the squires 
and fanners in many localities. The more 
humane landlords, tiieir attention having 
been called to the wretched condition of 
the cottages on their estates, which, likely 
enough, they have themselves never seen, 
are heajrd of here and there pulling them 
down and erecting neat plastered huts. Po- 
litically the peasant has before him a hope- 
ful future. The ballot is now the law of 
England, and the ballot means the protec- 
tion of the unhampered right of the depend- 
ent classes to vote as they please. The up- 
rising of the peasants has, moreover, created 
an agitation to extend household suffrage, 
which now applies only to the towns and 
boroughs, to the counties. If this extension 
of electoral rights is accomplished, as it is 
certainly destined to be before many years, 
every peasant, though he may live in a hov- 
el, will be able to vote in secret. Thus a 
political force will be called into action 
which will, unless the landed interest takes 
time by the forelock, and courageously abol- 
ishes the system of serfdom that now exists, 
be thrown into the scale against the immu- 
nities and privileges of landed proprietor- 
ship. Such a conflict must be no less bit- 
ter than that which has raged for years be- 
tween the capitalists and artisans of the 
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indaBtrial towns, and will be far more se- 
rious in its results ux>on the English social 
and political system. The peasant brain is 
slow to receive new ideas ; but an idea once 
lodged in their hard skulls, is lodged there 
for a long sojourn. The glamour of the old 
submissive feudal loyalty is passing away 



from before the dull eyes which once it 
dazed. A notion of rights long abused, of 
possibilities before unthought o^ of a resist- 
ance which may be effectual, has taken its 
place; and its development by persistrat 
action may prove to be the doom of feudal 
England. 



ftitnf f a0q Cjittir. 



XTTHOEVER has been in Washmgton has 
T T observed at the foot of the grounds of 
the White Hoase, toward the Potomac, a white 
structure which seems to be a hage abandoned or 
abortive chimney. "Some fiujtory," the trav- 
eler muses, "cherished by a Ck>ngresa patriotic- 
ally resolved that the national capital should 
have at least one seat of useful industry, ha^ here 
struggled and expired, leaving only this solitary 
sign of its being." The idea, although an evi- 
dent faOare in accomplishment, seems to him 
worthy the genius of his native land. For surely 
the spirit which resolved that on the banks of 
the Tiber, or the shores of Goose Creek, a great 
national city should arise, might well resolve that 
it should be the seat of great and productive in- 
dustries. The situation, indeed, is perplexing. 
Why the factory should have stood between the 
Executive Mansion and the river is not evident. 
The President, looking southward from his win- 
dows, weary with the care of state, might have 
been supposed to be more gratified and refreshed 
with a landscape unsuggestive of toil. Or was 
there a deep moral purpose in the choice of situ- 
ation, and was the humming home of industry 
intended to remind the Chief Magistrate that this 
is a land of labor, and that be and all his fellow- 
citizens are but workmen, and that pride and 
pomp and luxury are unbecoming the chief of 
such a state ? 

At this point of the traveler's reflections, in the 
beautiful days of May, for in Washington " then, 
if ever, come perfect days,** some denizeu of the 
city, anxious that he should see all its glories, 
asks him, perhaps, if he has seen the Washington 
Monument. It is not impossible that, in the 
patriotic exaltation of mind which the great city 
produces, he nuiy wave his band in space and 
reply, "Si monumentiim quseris, circumspice!" — 
meaning, and with truth, that adl America is his 
monument. But in more moderate moments he 
will submit to the sight-seeing, and going to 
gaze upon the monument of Washington, he 
will be confronted with the chimney of his medi- 
tations. This, then, is no obliterated factory 
surviving in an imperfect chimney,- but a memo- 
rial of grateful honor raised by a nation of forty 
millions of people to the first and greatest of its 
citizens. The Union under the O)nstitution is 
only eighty-five years old, but the grateful peo- 
ple have been ninety-one years building a monu- 
ment, and have already done what you see. 
Washington has been dead not quite seventy-five 
years. The national city was first occupied by 
the government seventy-four years ago. There 
is no name so dear to the country, and this 
chim — ^monument is the result of our fihal de- 
votion to bis great memory. 



Congress has been looking into the matter. 
In 1788 it tells us that it was decided to erect 
an equestrian statue to the chief of the Revolo- 
tion, to be supported upon a marble pedestal, 
which was to be sculptured with designs of great 
events of the war. Of course the most illustrioos 
artists were to be employed, and the most in- 
spiring scenes were to refresh the patriotism of 
the citizen, and inspire the eloquence of Congress. 
This was the noble intention. It was worthy of 
Congress, of the country, of human nature. And 
nothing was ever done. Not even a beginning 
was made. Presently Washington died. Tben 
there was a new plan — the pJans were always 
new and of immense patriotism. This time there 
was to be a marble monument, under which his 
dust was to be placed. Mrs. Washington was 
asked to permit the body to be removed from 
Mount Vernon, and she assented. Every thing 
was ready — to be made ready. Nothing v^m 
wanting but a beginning. There were some 
solemn legislation and a great deal of noble sen- 
timent. But no appropriation was ever made^ 
and nothing whatever was done. 

Then there was another plan. Indeed, there 
has been a touching fecundity of plans. This 
time it was the year 1838, and a voluntary asso- 
ciation of citizens, with characteristic American 
enterprise, resolved to erect a monument without 
government aid, depending upon private contri- 
butions. Only forty years have passed, and the 
results are inspiring. During the last twenty 
yeara the monument has grown four feet in 
height. Private subscriptions have long since 
ceased. A few hundred dollars are coOected 
eveiy year from small investments, all of which 
are expended upon maintaining the work of 
national gratitude in its unfinished condition. 
Meanwhile, however, the State of New York has 
promised ten thousand dollars — when suffldent 
other money has been collected to enable that 
sum to finish the shaft New Jersey has prom- 
ised three thousand dollars, and Minnesota two 
thousand — upon the same conditions ; while Gal- 
ifomia, more generous, has xesolved to give a 
thousand dollu^ a year until the monuraeot is 
finished — ^but has not yet b^gun to pay. 

In this situation of afilfun, it is enconragiDg to 
contemplate the vast design. It is something to 
see what was meant to be done. As it was to 
be an American work, it must of course be hicjb- 
er than any structure of the efiete monarciiiasL 
The wretched little Great Pyramid of Cbaop« is 
only four hundred and eighty feet high ; yet fSbiU 
is the highest point that despotismt baM htma 
able to reach in architecture, and tiial PjUWiA 
is the loftiest structure on the dabtk AvjplMi 
are so much as four hundred ivlfcW^ Vf/^ 
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amide were sensible of shame, how that of Cheops 
should hang its head to know that the transcend- 
ent American shaft was one hundred and ser- 
enty feet high more than twenty years ago, and 
is now one hundred and seventy -four! It is 
" going to be" six hukdrsd feet high ! Poor 
Cheops I To be snre, there are some mistakes 
to correct. But who is infallible? The shaft 
" deflects'* an inch and a half from the perpen- 
dicular, which is nothing. Then the stone has 
been so dressed, beveled, et ccetera, as to throw 
an excessive weight upon the outer edges. Then 
in violent winds there will be *'an excess of 
pressure on one side of the foundation over that 
on the other of nearly five tons per superficial 
foot/' And this pressure, the engineer says, 
** will be greater than the entire pressure upon any 
earth foundation I can find recorded." There- 
fore, by changing the plan — all the drawings and 
specifications of which have been lost — and re- 
ducing the scope of the work, the monument 
may he finished in two vears, at an expense of 
somewhat more than three hundred thousand 
dollars. And private patriotism and grateful 
seal being exhausted, the committee want Con- 
gress to appropriate the money. 

This is the proud story of the Washington Mon- 
ument So far as it is finished, it is one of the 
blankest, ugliest, and most unmeaning piles that 
encumber the surface of the globe. It lies like 
an incubus upon a lovely landscape, and the mon- 
ey that should be applied to its swift removal 
would be money wisely spent The city named 
for him is Washington's monument, while this 
mass of marble-fiiced stone and brick is the me- 
m§rial of public indifierence not to the great Fa- 
ther of his Country, but to this form of remem- 
brance. In the square in front of the Capitol 
stands the statue by Greenough, the butt of easy 
wit, but a noble and inspiring figure, full of sig- 
nificance and grandeur. The city, with such a 
monument, was rich in specific tributes to Wash- 
ington, and even should the shaft be completed, 
it would be an unmeaning memorial 

Spbiko returns, but the anniversaries return 
no more. Charles Lamb remarked the Decay 
of Beggars in the metropolis. And the life and 
aspect of every great city are constantly chan- 
ging. In Newport the yearly meeting of the 
Quakers still continues. Last year we saw the 
gentle folk in the green grounds of the meeting- 
house, and rememhsred the older days when their 
mild avatar portended rain. The hats and coats, 
and especially the hoods of the other sex, with 
the plain kerchief and spare skirt, seem to have 
gone out. In Philadelphia, indeed, they may 
be sometimes seen; but in Providence, where 
there were knee-breeches within memory, knee- 
breeches are no more. New Bedford also had 
some of the kindliest *' Friends." Are they also 
merged or merging in the world's people? The 
anniversaries in New York were of the great be- 
nevolent societies. They were almost all of a re- 
ligious character, although that name would have 
been stoutly denied to the antislavery meetings 
which twenty-five years ago were held at the old 
Tabernacle just below Leonard Street in Broad- 
way, and were the most exciting of all the assem- 
blies of the week. The saying was that eloquence 
was dog-cheap at those meetings. The orators at 
the ** anniversaries" were mainly clergymen, and 



enormous sums of money were raised and spent 
by the societies. 

Are people weary of charity and missions and 
temperance and moral reforms ? Does the de- 
cline of the anniversaries aigue the decline of 
public morality ? Or is it only that the fashion 
of the times is changed? The latter is more 
nearly the truth. The great organizations for 
domestic relief were never more efficient than 
now, and the anniversaries are taking a less tech- 
nical and imposing form. The annual meet- 
ings are replacing them, and the advantages of 
the great parade are becoming less obvious. 
Moreover, the force of satire, the portrait of Mr. 
Honejrthunder and the other philanthropic breth- 
ren, have modified the meetings by promoting 
greater self-consciousness. There is a suspicion 
that public and vociferous goodness, the self- 
celebrating virtue, has become a little absurd to 
the popnlfur mind, and the glory of the platform 
has consequently waned. Yet there are always 
good things to hear during the famous May days 
at the meetings, old and new, which are still held. 
The Yankee — in the large sense — is not likely 
to give up his public meeting or his speech, and 
he will try to open the mouth of every stranger 
and hear what he has to say about it 

Perhaps the pleasantest sign of the times from 
this view b the greater general charitv and good 
feeling which prevail at all the meetings. The 
influence of the Evangelical Alliance in this re- 
spect is very evident When the clergymen of 
all the evangelical sects stood together in Dr. 
Adams's church, and Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Reformed, and Congregationalist all unit- 
ed wiUi the Dean of Canterbury in repeating the 
Episcopal creed, it did not show that the mUlen- 
nium was at hand, but it did certainly show that 
men were wiser. In the same church a few 
months later Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, 
a Unitarian, was invited by the fiu:ulty of the 
Presbyterian Union Theological Seminary to de- 
liver a course of lectures upon Science and Chris- 
tianity. Fifty-five years ago Dr. Channing, the 
teacher of Dr. Peabody, was admitted to no pul- 
pit in New York, and only with great difficulty 
was allowed to preach in the hall of the Medicu 
College, then in Barclay Street It is such fiscts 
that show us how ^* behind the clouds the sun 
is still shining." Mr. Cowdin in a latennterest- 
ing address reminds us that Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
who went to Boston more than fifty years ago to 
withstand the heretical Channing, when he aft- 
erward went to the West .was himself charged 
with heresy. And if Dr. Channing should re- 
turn to-day, no man would open his pulpit to him 
more quickly than Dr. Lyman Beecher's son. 

All this, although it may be coincident with 
the decline of the anniversary zeal, does not 
show that the world is getting worse, or that re- 
ligion is declining. Indeed, the most significant 
fact in the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
was the spirit it showed rather than any doctrine 
it preached. And this was also the secret of the 
interest excited by a modest gentleman who 
chanced to be here during the anniversary sea- 
son, but who took little part in any public exer- 
cises — the Rev. Dr. TiUlock, principal of St 
Mary's, in the Univereity of St Andrews, in* 
Scotland. On the last evening of the general 
mooting of the Social Science Association he 
chanced to be in the hall while President White, 
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of Cornell, read his vigorous paper upon the 
relations of goTomment to the higher institu- 
tions of learning, and daring the shrewd and el- 
oquent reply of President M*Cosh, of Princeton. 
After Dr. M^Cosh had spoken, Principal Tullock 
made a little speech in sympathy with the views 
of President White, so simple and earnest as 
wholly to captivate the audience. It was, in- 
deed, a plain talk, so full of good sense that ev- 
ery hearer in his heart congratulated St. Mary's 
of St. Andrews on its good fortune. The tone 
of the little speech was generous and catholic, 
and therefore most manly ; and the same tone 
distinguished a lecture which Principal Tullock 
subsequently gave upon the condition of religion, 
society, and politics in Scotland. 

He said that Scotland is intensely Presbyteri- 
an, but the Church is divided into three bodies — 
the Old National Church, the Free Church, and 
the United Church. The Old is by far the lar- 
gest, comprising about one-half the population, 
or fifteen hundred thousand persons ; one-fourth, 
or seven hundred and fifty thousand, belong to 
the Free Church, and one-seventh to the United 
Church ; one-eleventh of the population are Ro- 
man Catholics, and one-forty-fourth are Episco- 
palians. His hope was a union of the Presby- 
terian churches, but he was sure it could be ac- 
complished only by concession. In all he said 
Dr. Tullock showed the same excellent humane 
spirit. In speaking of the political situation, he 
said that Scotland was Libeitd, and that the great 
mass of the people had supported Mr. Gladstone 
in the disestablishment of the Irish Church. But 
this support did not spring from hostility to an 
established church, but from the conviction that 
the Irish Church was in no proper sense a na- 
tional institution. Evidence of this he found 
not' only in his own observation, but in the late 
election, when the Conservatives gained eleven 
seats. Dr. Tullock thinks the explanation to be 
that the Scotch people *' don't think extreme 
radicalism characterized by good sense." And 
he added something which, however just his 
own application may or may not have been, is 
well worthy the reflection of political and party 
managers: **The last election in Scotland, I 
think, has shown us that there are there, as in 
all countries, men who don't go to platforms, 
who don't write in newspapers ; men who are in- 
telligent and cultured and liberal and thoughtful 
and sensible ; and the great mistake all extreme 
politicians make is in ignoring this class, and tak- 
ing into consideration the men who shout most." 

The social habite of Scotland in the beginning 
of the century are vividly drawn in the admi- 
rable life of Archibald Constable lately pub- 
lished. The stories of the drinking among the 
best classes of society, in that book, are pro- 
digious. And Thackeray used to tell others like 
them in his more modem day at Edinburgh. 
Dr. Tullock does not deny that John Barleycorn 
is still a reigning potentate. In Edinburgh, 
he says, there is a vast amount of social snar- 
ing, one source of which is drinking. It is '* a 
national characteristic," he admits, and he will 
not deny it. The discomfort of the climate may 
be some reason, and in a sad and gloomy cli- 
mate it is very hard to contend with such a mis- 
chief The churches and special societies are 
struggling with it ; but the vast mass of the pau- 
per population, among which are the drinkers, 



do not go to church. What to do he does not 
know. The churches must modify their system 
before they can reach the drinking class. 

These words show how wide and how w&f^ij 
the problem of drunkenness has become. Yet it 
must be always remembered that if it seems to 
us a growing evil, it is perh^ only because at- 
tention is more earnestly directed to it, and bd> 
cause, therefore, statistics are more carefully col- 
lected and generally known. The reader of news- 
papers might suppose that deaths and disasters 
by lightning were very much more frequ^it in 
modem summers than formerly if he did not re- 
flect that by means of the telegraph universal 
publicity is now given to every instance. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who has perhaps more careful- 
ly studied and collated the fiicts of *' sociology" 
as a ground of induction than any other man, 
says that drunkenness is really diminishing. His 
remarks, for the reason mentioned, are so impor- 
tant and so little known that we quote them as a 
contribution to the general discusidon : 

'*In generations not long passed away sobrie- 
ty was ^e exception rather than the rule : a man 
who had never been drunk was a rarity. Con- 
diments were used to create thirst ; glasses were 
so shaped that thev would not stand, but must 
be held till emptied ; and a man's worth was in 
part measured by the number of bottles he could 
take in. After a reaction had already diminish- 
ed the evil among the upper and middle ranks, 
there came an open recognition of the evil, re- 
sulting in temperance societies, which did their 
share toward further diminishing it. Then came 
the teetotal societies, more thorongh-going in their 
views and more energetic in their acts, which l^ve 
been making the evil still less. Such has been 
the effect of these causes that for a long time 
past, among the upper classes, the drinking which 
was once creditable has been thought a disgrace, 
while among the lower classes it has gready de- 
creased, and come to be generally reprobated. 
Those, however, who carry on the agitations 
against it, having had their eyes more and more 
widely opened to the vice, assert or imply in 
their speeches and petitions that the vice is not 
only great, but growing. Having in the course 
of a generation much mitigated it by their vol- 
untary efforts, they now make themsdves be- 
lieve, and make others believe, that it is too gi- 
gantic to be dealt with otherwise than by re- 
pressive enactments — Maine laws and permis- 
sive-prohibitory bills. And if we are to be 
guidcKl by a select committee which has just re- 
ported, fines and imprisonments for drankenness 
must be made far more severe than now, and re- 
formatories must be established in which inebri- 
ates shall be dealt with much as criminals are 
dealt with." 

We do not stop to discuss what Mr. Spencer 
says, but only to point out that one of the most 
competent observers of the time says that drank- 
enness is diminishing, and that the influences of 
which Dr. Tullock speaks have produced most 
excellent results. And should Congress author- 
ize the commission for which the friends of the 
temperance movement have asked, to collect sta- 
tistics in this country, there will be an immense 
collection of valuable information to throw fur- 
ther light upon the problem. The spirit of An- 
niversary Week, the patient reader will remem- 
ber, was singularly discursive, and if we seem to 
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hare strayed from the text, it is only because of 
obedience to that spirit 

Thk floods of the spring have made a peculiar 
and most persuasive app^ to the public gener- 
osity, and it has been nobly met The disaster 
in the lovely Mill River Valley, in Massachu- 
setts, was so sudden and appalling that it im- 
pressed the imagination more profoundly; but 
the devastation upon the shores of the Missis- 
sippi, although more gradual, and for that rea- 
son less immediately shocking, is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest calamities of the kind that has 
ever befallen the country. Mr. Crowell, of Bos- 
ton, was sent to Louisiana to ascertain how the 
money contributed by the citizens of that city had 
been applied, and his report was a most painful- 
ly interesting story. The magnitude of the flood 
and of the area of destruction has not been un- 
derstood in other parts of the country. Thus in 
going to Brashear, eighty miles beyond New Or- 
leans, Mr. Crowell passed for the last twenty- 
three milet through an apparently boundless 
lake, varying in depth from three to six feet, 
pouring from distant crevasses on the Mississip- 
pi, and wasting enormous districts of coantiy. 
Two hundred miles up the river, at Port Hud- 
son, he saw the vast volumes of water rushing 
through the crevasses — the streams var3ring from 
Ave hundred to fifteen hundred feet in width, and 
from seven to twelve feet in depth, roaring like 
cataracts, and sweeping every thing away. The 
suffering among the people is, of course, inde- 
scribable. More than fifty thousand men, wom- 
en, and children were made homeless. Their 
helplessness must continue until the com crop 
matures ; and it was hoped that if aid were con- 
tinued, corn and cotton might be planted upon 
thousands of acres as the watera subsided. The 
owners of the land have necessarily lost the 
basis of their credit, and could hardly feed their 
families, much less other dependents, and all sum- 
mer long there will be constant need of aid. The 
reader of these lines may yet do something. 
**Even a loaf may save a life," says the New 
Orleans 2\mes, '*The mighty river" that has 
desolated the land ** has its sources in gentle riv- 
ulets." Let the great stream of charity that 
shall renew and bless the land have similar 
springs ! 

The relaxed social and political condition of 
Louisiana makes aid at home and from the State 
more difficult Congress has wisely helped ; for 
as the suffering is extraordinary, so must the 
relief be. Tet up to the time at which we write. 
New York, usually so swift with the helping 
hand, seems hardly to have comprehended the 
extremity of the case. Its response to the aw- 
ful and sudden need in the Mill River Valley 
was prompt and full. But Massachusetts, a 
compact, orderly, and highly organised State, 
naturally declined any aid from Congress, and 
/addressed itself at once to present relief and to 
future prevention. Fortunately stringent laws, 
well executed, can secure a valley from the mis- 
chief of a w<»ik reservoir; but what law, what 
power, what foresight, can tame the Mississippi, 
or stay its swelling floods from the low shores 
beside it ? 

There is one pleasant aspect even to the sor- 
-rewful picture of this Southern desolation, and 
cthat is the healing influence of charity under the 



cireumstances of the country. This year has 
seen a completed restoration of good feeling. On 
Decoration-day the flowers were strewn equally 
upon all graves of th^ war, brave hearts remem- 
bering only that all were American, llie same 
feeling speaks in vrexj word of sympathy, and 
is shown in every kind act between the sections 
of the country that were lately alienated. They 
who sufier are our brethren ; and under the flow- 
ers that show fraternal sympathy, and in the gen- 
erosity with which the Northern heart responds 
to Southern loss and sorrow, are laid the deep 
foundations of that true and new Union which ev- 
ery patriotic American heart would gladly build. 

SoMB years ago the Easy Chair was walking— 
if its motion may be described by such a word^ 
with the late Gulian C. Verplanck, the delight- 
ful scholar and Knickerbocker, down Broadway. 
At Canal Street Mr. Verplanck said, **I remem- 
ber very well when a little stream ran along here 
through the fields, and that we used to cross it 
by a rude bridge as we went fiirther out upon the 
idand hunting and fishing." It is not more than 
thirty years since the square between Waverley 
and Washington Places, upon the Broadway end 
of which now stands the New York Hotel, was 
a leafy country place, around which in those ear- 
lier days Mr. Verplanck and his companions may 
have shot and fished ; and Corporal Thompson^ 
cottage at Twenty-third Street seems to have 
vanished but yesterday. The changes of mod- 
em New York are so swift and complete, and 
the dty was so constantly occupied by the Brit- 
ish during the Revolution, that it has hardly that 
historic interest or hold upon its citizens, or, in- 
deed, upon the country, which the greatest city 
upon the continent should have ; and it was a 
good service which Mr. J. W. Gerard did when 
at a late meeting of Uie Historical Society he 
read a very careful and elaborate paper upon old 
Now York. 

It is full of entertainment, and it would be a 
delightful manual for the strangers from every 
part of the country who come to the city, because 
it invests its most familiar spots with the romance 
of old and quaint association, giving to the ciQr 
the very charm which to so many of its visitors 
it now so sadly lacks. Here, for instance, is the 
island of Manhattan itself, for the whole of which 
Mr. Peter Minuit paid twenty- foor dollars in 
wampum two hundred and fif^ years ago ; and 
fourteen years later the present stately metropolis 
of the Western World consisted of about twenty 
log-houses upon the southeastem shore, the East 
River side of the Battery. Mr. Gerard makes a 
claim for the Dutch settlers upon the Hudson 
which the mild denizens of the leafy shores of 
the Delaware who call William Penn &ther will 
probably carefully consider. They had a rigid 
regard, he says, for the rights of the Indians, and 
no title was deemed vested until the savage pro- 
prietor was satisfied. Hills and marshes which 
have now vanished then marked the well-wood- 
ed isle; and the late sanitary explorations and 
maps of General Viele show that those marehes 
still assert themselves in the nnhealthiness of cer- 
tain parts of the dtj which have not been duly 
drained, and he curiously draws the worst chol- 
era lines as almost identical with the lines of the 
extinct swamps. And the red man preyed upon 
the settlers so that when the little hamlet was 
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twenty jears old a Jesuit father laments their 
sufferings as ^* grievous to see." 

Mr. Gerard.describes, with the faithful eye for 
details of Gerard Dow, the interior of one of the 
early Dutch houses, and with an unction that 
Washington Irving >fvould have enjoyed. The 
houses seem in his description to have been the 
homes of happy peace and content, and the in- 
dustrious men and notable housewives to have 
been the very folk of Arcadia. As the brightly 
gossiping annalist passes through the Broadway 
of to-day he finds it a palimpsest, and shows us 
the remoter characters beneath'. This building, 
for instance, seems to us Trinity Church rising 
from among the tombs of the grave-yard : but 
no ; before even the older Trinity Church was, 
this is the garden of the West India Company, 
stretching to the river, along which its locust- 
fringed bank was the sweet resort of Dutch lov- 
ers long ago. And here, near the comer of Bat- 
tery Place, where later Washington's head-quar- 
ters were, was the huge town windmill, around 
which, as a conmion resort, there was naturally 
a kind of exchange, where the last rumor of the 
town, or the news from the Old World or from 
New England, or the late vigorous sermon of the 
dominie, was discussed. 

Near the comer of Pearl and Moore streets 
was the market, to which came all the country 
people in wagons or boats, or upon horses, and 
the Indians in canoes and shallops. The coun- 
trymen brought veal, pork, butter, cheese, roots, 
and straw from the fieurms. Then there were 
venison, milk, tobacco, peaches, and '* smoked 
twaefit'' or striped bass, and oysters, ** Gouanes" 
ovsters — not less than a foot long, as an enthu- 
siast of the time records — oysters which might 
well make Dorlon drop pearls of anguish as he 
contemplates hb Saddle Rocks of not more than 
half that length ; and plenty of cider and herbs 
and melons and Indian maize and Turkey wheat. 
At the close of the day the little boats return 
laden with medicines. Barbadoes rum. Musco- 
vado sugar, arrack, **olykoeks," and ginger- 
bread, fresh ribbons and caps, and stuffs of lin- 
sey-woolsey. As the farmers and their wives, 
and the citizens and their wives, and the lads 
and lassies, chaffered and chattered, the wars of 
the famous Dominie Everardns Bogardus, the 
second minister of New Amsterdam, and Direct- 
or Kieft and the other govemors were unquestion- 
ably thoroughly discuraed. Mrs. Bogardus was 
the Anneke Jans whose descendants to this day 
are perpetually summoned to meet somewhere 



and do something with an ultimate view of ac- 
quiring immense estates. 

It is very amusing to read in the same news- 
paper which tells us that the Duke of Montebello 
recently challenged Prince Mettemich to mortal 
combat because the princess, without the prince's 
knowledge, asked the duke not to speak to her 
any more — ^very comical, we say, to read in the 
same paper the lively essay of Mr. Gerard, which 
informs us that Dominie Bogardus two hundred 
and thirty years ago sued Anthony Jansen Van 
Salee beciause Mrs. Van Salee had slandered Mrs. 
Bogardus in saying that on one occasion when 
that lady was passing through a muddy part of 
the town she had shown more of her ankles than 
was necessary: and she the dominie's wife! 
There was swift judgment of the court, and Blrs. 
Van Salee was compelled to declare in public, at 
the sounding of the bell, that she knew the min- 
ister to be an honest and pious man, and that she 
had lied fiedsely ; and she was further condemned 
to pay costs and three gulden to the poor. Wlien 
wiU such execution be done upon I^rs- Grundy? 
Director Kieft charged Dominie Bogardus with 
constant intoxication, that he loved strife, and 
(oh, heel of Achilles !) that he preached stapid 
sermons. The dominie denounced the director 
from his pulpit as a consummate villain, and 
declared his (the dominie's) goats to be a su- 
perior kind of animal to the director; and on 
one occasion announced that on the next Sun- 
day he would publicly — from the pulpit — ^give 
the director such a shaking that they would 
both shudder. The director was prepared, and, 
to drown the thunder of the dominie, would have 
the drums beaten and the cannon fired outside 
the church during service. 

Mr. Gerard disclaims original research, saying 
that he has mentioned little that is not found in 
the antiquarian researches of the society, and es- 
peciaUy of Dr. O'Callaghan, but he has brou^^t 
the material conveniently together, and has made 
an exceedin^y interesting paper. It is the study 
of such material, with his sense of humor and his 
kindly nature, which gave us Washington Irving's 
Knickerbocker's History, which is in many ways 
the most original and characteristic of his works. 
Nothing remains of the New Amsterdam which 
he so happily described, and which Mr. Gerard's 
paper again restores to us, but the little slender 
cion of the pear-tree that grew in the bouwery, 
or farm, of Governor Stuyvesant, and which is 
perishing at the comer of the Third Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEIA 

MR. MOTLEY'S Life of John of Bameveld, 
two volumes (Harper and Brothers), is a 
history in the form of biography. Mr. Motley is a 
believer in the doctrine that men make the world ; 
that history is not exclusively, or even chiefly, an 
unfolding of general laws, but a picture of per- 
sonal life, and a measurement of personal influ- 
ence. His history of Holland and the Dutch 
Republic is, therefore, largely written in lives of 
William the Silent and John of Bameveld. He 
believes in heroes, though not a hero worshiper, 



and he makes good selection of his heroes. A 
historian of the type of Froude and Carlyle — less 
dramatic than the former, less opinionated than 
the latter — he is more trustworthy than either. 
His inde&tigable industry has brought to light 
much new and interesting information respect- 
ing the period of which he treats, but his abund- 
ant resources have overburdened him, and over- 
burden his pages, and a more careful sifting 
of materials, and a more concise summary of 
documents quoted in full, would have pro- 
duced a work more valuable to the general read- 
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er, though perhaps less uaefdl to the historical 
stadent. 

Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George 
E. Tyson's wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe^ a 
History of the Polaris Expedition y the Cruise 
of the Tigress, and Rescue of the Polaris Sur- 
vivors, To which is added a general Arctic 
Chronology. EditM by £. Valb Blakb. 
(Harper and Brothers.) If this contained sim- 
ply the narrative of Captain Tyson's drifting on 
an ice-floe for seven months and a half, it would 
be a memorable work, having large claims npon 
the reading public. This remarkable journey 
was the most dramatic event of the Polaris ex- 
pedition. Yet this recital occupies little more 
than one-fourth of the work under our notice. 
The inside history of the entire expedition is 
given from its inception in July, 1870, until 
the return of the Polaris survivors in October, 
1873. Nor is this all. The work opens with 
a comprehensive and exceedingly valuable sum- 
mary of arctic exploration and discovery. This 
is followed by a very interesting chapter re- 
lating to Captain Tyson's whaling experiences 
before he was appointed assistant navigator of 
the Pol<tris. A subsequent chapter gives a bi- 
ographical sketch of Captain Hall up to the 
date of the Polaris expedition. His connection 
with that expedition, until his melancholy end, 
is traced with especial care, and no reader can 
fiedl to be impressed with the story of this brave 
man's last days, or can turn away without a feel- 
ing of ftorrowful regard from his desolate grave 
on that remote arctic coast. A very complete 
arctic chronology concludes the body of the 
work, which is profusely and beautifully illae- 
trated with new engravings. 

Professor William G. Sumkbr, of Yale Col- 
lege, b admirably adapted to the work of pre- 
paring A History of American Currency (Henry 
Holt and Co.). The financial dangers of the 
American people arise rather fh>m ignorance 
and indifference than from any willfulness of 
judgment. We are without financial leaders, 
and are gradually learning that for the conduct 
of a republic popular knowledge of at least the 
fundamental principles of national finance is es- 
sential. Professor Sumner exhibits in his classes 
a peculiar power of awakening enthusiasm in the 
study of what is generally considered a very dry 
subject. The clearness, the directness, and the 
absence of professionalism which are manifested 
in this book interpret his success in the lecture- 
room. The history of American currency, be- 
ginning with the Wampnmpeag currency of 
beads, is in his hands as interesting as that of 
any other department of national life ; and the 
ailment of experience for real money is all the 
more effective because he is content to trace the 
historical result of attempting substitutes, and, in 
the main, to leave these results to produce their 
own impression on the mind of the reader. 

Niebubr said he would give half his fortune to 
the man who could find a clew to the Etruscan 
language, and this clew Rev. Isaac Tatlob, a 
vicar in the English Episcopal Church, claims 
to have discovered, and to set forth in his Etrus- 
can Researches (Macmillan and Co.). It would 
require an archieological knowledge and experi- 
ence to which this critic lays no claim to pass a 
trustworthy judgment on Idr. Taylor's discovery. 
No one, indeed, but a specialist could do this ; 



and even specialists might well require some fur- 
ther testing of the dew, and some further inves- 
tigations, biefore rendering their judgment. But 
it is certain that to the scholar this book is one 
of very considerable value, as a contribution to- 
ward the solution of the mystenr which has hith- 
erto enveloped this people, and as a help to a 
correct understanding of the early history of 
Italy, while to the nnscholastic reader it opens a 
chapter of histoir which is full of curious inter- 
est, and of which Mr. Taylor has written in a 
style which, considering his subject, is singularly 
free from needless scholasticism. 

With Mr. Taylor's volume might be read to 
advantage The Ancient City, hj F. db Con- 
LAHQBs (Lee and Shepard). This work, having 
passed through several editions in Paris, is here 
given to the American reader in an English 
dress. Its name is an inadequate suggestion of 
its character. Its sub-title better describes it, 
*' A Study on the Religion, Laws, and Institu- 
tions of Greece and Rome." It is divided into 
five books, which treat respectively of ancient 
beliefs ; the family ; the city, embracing munic- 
ipal government and the relations of the indi- 
vidual to law,; revolutions, embracing an ac- 
count of the political and social changes in both 
Greece and Rome ; and the disappearance of the 
municipal r^me. It is thus a comprehensive 
and convenient r^m^ of the social and polit- 
ical character of these two great nationalities. 
It appears to us, indeed, that the author faUs 
into a common error of writers on this subject. 
He does not discriminate between imagination 
and belief, and transforms what were in many 
casee only fancies, or at best shadowy faiths, 
into definite and well-systematized creeds. The 
characteristic of modem thought, which demands 
a reason for every thing and places every thing 
in reason, was unknown outside a few schoUstic 
circles. No clear line was drawn between poetry 
and philosophy; and hence every attempt to 
translate the dreams of that age of dreams into 
the clear and sharply cut analytical forms of mod- 
em thought is always, and of necessity, a pre- 
ordained fiulure. 

REUQION AND THEOLOGY. 

Among the many works of a similar nature 
which have been recently published. The Life c/ 
Christ, by Fbbdbric W. Farrab, D.D. (E. P. 
Dutton and Co. ), deserves a prominent place. It 
is a work for which the author's previous studies, 
as well as his special preparations, have peculiariy 
fitted him. He has visited in person the Holy 
Land, and his graphic descriptions of scenery, 
more simple but also more truthful than those 
of Renan, add greatly to the interest as well as 
to the value of his work. He has acquainted 
himself by original investigation with ancient 
rabbinical literature, and if his knowledge of 
classic life is less manifost and less minute than 
that of the French historian, his familiarity with 
Jewish legend and literature is more apparent, 
if not more thorough. He combines something 
of the warmth of Dr. Hanna with a minuteness 
of scholarship which the latter Ucks. He does 
not turn asiae from the course of the narrative 
to enter into controversies with theological or 
rationalistic opponents, nor generally encumber 
his ^ages with discussions respecting doubtftd 
questions in learning, chronology, and geogra- 
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phj. The minuteness of his historical infonna- 
tion does indeed sometimes burden his pages. 
This is painfully the case in his chapter on the 
Crucifixion, where he falls into an error analo- 
gous to that of the early painters': he depicts all 
Uie horrors of a scene of barbaric cruelty, with- 
out the power to portray the Divinity which tri- 
umphed in and over it. He occasionally accepts 
hypotheses unnecessarily complicated in order to 
reconcile real or seeming discrepancies in the ac- 
counts of the four Evangelists, as in his theory 
of a threefold trial of Christ before the Jews — 
one related alone by John, one by Matthew and 
Mark, and one by Luke. Occasionally we dis- 
sent from his conclusions, and his reasonings 
even seem to us lame and inconsequential, as is 
the case in his excursus on the question, Was the 
Last Supper an actual Passover ? But in no case 
do we detect evidence of carelessness, indifier- 
ence, haste, or slovenly writing ; in none a lack 
of true reverence, or an inteijection of theologic- 
al or sectarian prejudice ; in none any sign of 
cant or conventionalism. Less historically in- 
structive than Abbott's Jesus of Nazareth or 
Smith's New Testament History^ less minute in 
its scholarship than EUicott's Life of our Lord, 
less valuable to the controversialist than Nean- 
der's Life of Christ, less poetic and spiritually 
suggestive than Beecher's Life of JesuSy wim 
less of direct practical application of truth than 
H anna's IJfe of Christ, less pictorial than Re- 
nan's Life of Jesus, it combines in an eminent 
degree qualities which will make it interesting 
to the general reader and valuable to the Script- 
ure student. 

To the work of debating before thoughtful 
minds the religious questions which modem 
thought has raised, Professor Christubb de- 
clares to us in a private note that he has given 
his life. His Modem Doubt and Christian Be- 
lief (Scrihner, Armstrong, and Co.) is fittingly 
described in its title as ** addressed to earnest 
seekers after truth." Only "earnest seekers" 
will be likely to read it ; but they will find it full 
of riches. Dr. Christlieb's training has been an 
apt preparation for the discussion of such themes 
before an English-speaking audience. His first 
important parish was in London ; his first im- 
portant work was a discussion of modem prob- 
lems before audiences of young men there gath- 
ered. His sympathies with all that is broad and 
liberal in spirit are as undisguised as his faith in 
the fundamental tenets of Christianity as held by 
all Protestant churches. He is at once catholic 
and evangelical; and he was the most promi- 
nent and popular of all foreign delegates at the 
late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, chiefly 
because his orthodoxy was so catholic, and be- 
cause underlying his belief was a spirit which 
gave a breath of life to his theology. Those 
whose time does not permit, or whose inclina- 
tions do not prompt to, a full and careful study 
of his lectures will get at their gist and spirit in 
his smaller treatise on T%e best Methods ofCoun- 
tmrariing Infidelity (Harper and Brothers). 

We have two attempts to explain the nature, 
•fid to some extent to counteract the supposed 
•f rors, of Darwinism : the first, What is Darwin- 
ism t by Professor Chablbs Hodob, of Prince- 
^m CHcribner, Armstrong, and Co.); the sec- 
im4, The Doctrine of Evolution, by Alexander 
Wlfv'^HKf.r., of Syracuse University (Harper and 



Brothers). A brief, comprehenstre, and popular 
treatise, written in answer to the question, What 
is Darwinism ? is really a desideratum in liter- 
ature. This Dr. Hodge has not given. He 
has, indeed, embodied in six propositions what 
is a very fair statement of Darwinism as he, Dr. 
Hodge, understands it ; but the greater part of 
his treatise is devoted to a 'refutation of it, on 
the ground that it is atheistic, if not in the state- 
ments of its advocates, at least in its tendencies 
and results. Theological arguments have not 
thus far done much to throw light on scientific 
theories, and the chief value of such a treatise is 
to set forth certain principles, whose basis is in 
the intuitions, whose trath can not be successful- 
ly impugned by scientific hypotheses, and whose 
nature, therefore, limits the domain of trae sci- 
entific imagination, the field within which inves- 
tigators may look for their interpretation of the 
facts of nature. The other volume, that of Pro- 
fessor Winchell, is purely scientific in its nature. 
His avowed object is neither "to defend nor at- 
tack the doctrine [of evolution] under any of its 
forms, but rather candidly to exhibit to the in- 
quirer its strongest defenses and its weakest 
points." He reaches, however, substantially the 
same practical conclusion, namely, that existing 
phenomena can not be accounted fbr without ad- 
mitting the agency of a supreme and intelligent 
control ; that is, that evolution is not atheistic, 
or atheistic evolution — evolution as a snbffdtnte 
for God — is not scientific 

Old Wells Dug Out (Harper and Brothers) is 
the characteristic title of Rev. T. Db Wrrr Tal- 
maob's last volume of sermons. Its significance 
Mr. Talmage thus interprets : " This Ixxik takes 
its title not more from the first sermon than from 
the fact that it is an attempt to re-open the old 
fountains of the Gospel, which have of late yean 
been partially filled up." The title at once de- 
scribes the characteristic feature of Mr. Tal- 
mage's ministry, and interprets his wonderful 
success. He sets forth old troths in new forms, 
and thus at once secures the ear of the modem 
auditor, and the approbation of the more cos- 
servative defenders of the fiuth. 

FICTION. 

Csmcs have had much to say recently against 
novels ' *' with a purpose. " We have no space for 
a general consideration of the subject But it 
seems to us that this class of novels bears the 
same relation to that class in which are to be in- 
cluded George Eliot's Bomola, Hawthorne's best 
stories, some of William Black's, and Auerbach's 
On the Heights, which the mechanic arts bear to 
the fine arts. And as in ordinary house-build- 
ing there may be borrowed much from the high- 
est architecture, both as regards form and em- 
bellishment, so the best novels " with a purpose" 
do bring to their aid the mastery of elements 
which characterize the highest order of fiction. 
When this happens, a higher sesthetic purpose 
blends with the mechanictd aim, and contributes 
to its success. 

But whether an sesthetic purpose is served at 
no, one thing is absolutely essential to the popu- 
larity of a novel — it must be interesting as a story. 
In Fettered for Life (Sheldon and Co.) Mrs. 
Lilt Dbybbbaux Blakb has met this require- 
ment The purpose of this novel is to impress 
upon its readers the necessity of independence to 
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the development of tnie womanhood. The style 
is spirited, and the plot so interesting to the aver- 
age novel- reader that the storj will be popalar, 
whatever the critics may have to say about the 

}>lau8ibilicy of the most important incidents re- 
ated. The novel is made especially piquant 
through the disguised sex of one of its princi- 
pal characters. 

Another recent novel with a purpose (by which 
we mean a design distinct and separate from both 
an ideal motive and the desire to please the read- 
er) is Papa's Own Girl, by Maris Howlahd 
(John P. Jewett and Co.). No novel has yet ap- 
peared so comprehensive in its range, bearing 
upon the great social Questions of the day : the 
position of woman and the conditions of labor. 
Its pnUication is very timely now, when the long- 
continued agitation of these topics has rendered 
it desirable that the problems involved should be 
clearly presented, and their possible solution in- 
dicated from the most hopeful point of -view. 
Mrs. Howland has done this in a novel whose 
dramatic interest rises to the height of her main 
purpose. This interest depends upon no sensa- 
tional incident, but upon the quiet development 
of the characters of the story. This develop- 
ment is on the whole natural, though in some 
particulars it invites criticism. The character 
of Dr. Delano, for instance, will puizle the read- 
er, because it is impossible to harmonize abso- 
lutely contradictory elements. We are forced 
to believe that Dr. Delano must have played a 
P|art in loving the noble and beautiful Clara, 
since there is no other explanation of his fascina- 
tion after marriage by an ignoble and openly 
designing flirt. The faults, exhibited by the no- 
blest characters in the story — as where Dr. Foi^ 
rest meanly taunts his wife, or where Clara treats 
her husband domineeringly — may be readily ex- 
cused, as we find in daily life just such blem- 
ishes upon characters that are otherwise of al- 
most ideal loveliness. Mrs. Howland's stvle is 
felicitous though not elaborate — not sufSaently 
so, perhaps. Her delineation of character is 
marked by the utmost delicacy of treatment, 
with frequent touches of humor. But it is the 
great argument of the story, with its glorious 
forecast of the future, that will most impress 
thoughtful readers — and it is for these that the 
author has written. Here she rises to the poet's 
height — the poet of Tennyson's conception, who 

" sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away." 

There are those who will bring against some por- 
tions of the novel the same objections that were 
brought against Wilkie Collins s New MapdaUn, 
the same that the Pharisees of old brought against 
Him whose indignation was hurled not at the 
unfortunate woman, but rather at her accusers. 

In 'Aubrbacb's Waldfned (Hennr Holt and 
Co.) we find a novel of a very difierent type. 
Anerbacb and Dickens are the antipodes each 
of the other. The former lifts us above the 
dotty turmoil and trouble of the world into a 
region of repose and strength. He must be 
read slowly, and more than an^ other modem 
novelist does he demand the passive submission 
of the reader's mind to his own. Those who 
read Wald/ried for the sake of the story, or as 
"they read novels generally, will be disappointed. 
CChs Author's purpose is wholly philosophical. 



In On the Heights Auerbach had also a philo- 
sophical purpose — to show the extent, through 
inevitable sequences, of a wrong done by two in- 
dividuals, not against nature, indeed, but against 
society ; and the expiation of this wrong by the 
king m one way and by the Countess Irma in 
another. But the story was cast in a popular 
shape. Not so in Waid/ried, which is the diary 
of an old man, a resident of one of the South 
German provinces. The purpose of the story 
b to show the importance and profound infiu- 
ence of the state as related to the life of the 
individual and the family. This is effectively 
represented in connection with the series of 
events which culminated in the unity of Crer- 
many. The culture, mental and moral, of 
Waldfried's family is the result of civilization, 
but civilization in that special shaping which has 
been given it by the state. In Waldfried him- 
self we have at once the expression of patriotic 
submission and of patriotic resistance — for he 
was one of the revolutionists of 1848. Herr 
Funk, the fawning demagogue, is introduoeMl 
to serve as a foil to Waldfried. In Waldfried's 
wife we see the matronly dignity and majestv 
of womanhood in its highest German devel- 
opment. Martella, the pure-hearted child of 
the woods, the betrothed of Waldfried's wayward 
son Ernst, affords a suggestive contrast, brought 
directly as she is from the forest into intimate 
association with the members of Waldfried's 
fiunily. Auerbach delighte in these contrasts. 
Such a one was the introduction of the peasant 
woman Walpurga into the court as nurse to the 
crown prince, in On the Heights. .Waldfried's 
eldest son, Ludwig, who returns home after a long 
residence in the United States, represents the in- 
fluence of another national form upon the indi- 
vidual development. There is very little inci- 
dent — i.e., of extraordinary incident — in the 
story until near its conclusion. Ernst's desertion 
(as significant in its right as in its wrong), the 
death of Waldfried's wife, the impulsive attach- 
ment conceived by Richard Waldfried for Mar- 
tella — these are all, until the tumultuous drama 
of the battle-field sweeps over the stage, carrying 
away Ernst and Martella from our view, and 
ushering in the German Empire. Yet every page 
awakens thought The significance of the two 
recent Grerman wars is more deeply impressed 
upon the reader by this novel than it would be 
by the most minute history of those events. The 
novel awakens not thought alone, but feeling 
also. But the feeling is bom in the reader's own 
souL It is not made for him or imposed upon 
him by the expression of the writer's feeling. 
Thus, in his grand simplicity, Auerbach ranks 
with the great masters of expression in the other 
arts. 

Colonel Dacre (Harper and Brothers) teaches 
the integrity and nobility of true love, its fidelity, 
its honor, ite steadfastness. To the author or 
authoress love is neither a sighing sentiment nor 
a transient passion, but partakes something of 
the unchangeable nature of the Divine Being, 
whose character earthlv love interprets to us. 
The story is, indeed, a (ove-story of the best de- 
scription, and its teaching is not needless in an 
age when novels so frequently, not to say gen- 
erally, substitute romance for reality, and a holi- 
day courtship for a true and abiding love. If 
we measure Colonel Dacre first by iu teaching. 
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this is not at all because it is a didactic noyel. 
It is, on the contrary, characteristically dramatic. 
The reader is left, as he should be, to discern 
the moral for himself, as we are left to learn for 
ourselves the morals which life, the great parable, 
has for us. The plot is ingenious, and ingenious- 
ly and carefully worked out. The characters are 
so drawn that our interest in the story depends 
not upon the evolution of the plot, but upon the 
personages themselves. We are interested in 
them as in new acquaintances to whom we have 
been introduced in social life, and whose moral 
nature has drawn us to them. From all which 
the reader may judge, and not unjustly, that we 
account Cohnel Daart a superior novel. 

Bed-Time Stories would have led us to look 
with anticipations of pleasure for any thing from 
the pen of Louisb Chandlbb Moulton, but 
we own to a surprised pleasure in reading Some 
Women's Hearts (Roberts Brothers). It is a 
small volume, and contains eight short stories, 
of a cast which we rarely light upon in book or 
periodical There is no curious invention, no 
mgenious structure of story, no startling adven- 
ture, nothing unlifelike in form or in spirit, 
nothing to take the thought and heart from the 

auiet power and beauty of the emotional life — 
le heart life — which animates these simple tales. 
The English is as pure and simple as the senti- 
ments of which it is the expression. And the 
characters are at once true to nature, not always 
as it really is, sometimes at least as we would 
have it to be, without being conventional or com- 
monplace. There is not the least apparent labor- 
ing for effect; none of that studied smartness 
which is the bane of most of our popular Amer- 
ican story writers ; none of the tinsel and glit- 
ter that belong of right to the stage, but often 
obtrude, in both dress and literature, into the 
parlor. 

F. W. Robinson is one of the " cleverest" of 
English novelists, and just escapes the right to 



be called a great one. His Bridge of Glass* 
For Her Sake, Little Kate Kirhy^ Poor Hu- 
manity, etc., are known to all readers of novds 
and frequenters of circulating libraries. And 
every new issue of his pen is eagerly caught up 
by a certain and not inconsiderable class of read- 
ers — those who seek novels for mere rest, refresh- 
ment, and recreation. His Second-Cousin Sa- 
rah (Harper and Brothers) has the charscteris- 
tics which bdong to all his writings. The read- 
er who wants a novel to be a medium-sized elee- 
tric battery, and to administer to him a series 
of shocks of greater or less power, ¥dU not find 
it here. The reader who wants a poem, and is 
willing to study it somewhat for the sake of the 
beauty which study will extract, will not find it 
in this novel. The reader who wants a book of 
current history, a description of new phases of 
life and manners, an introduction to scenes and 
customs with which he is unfamiliar, will find in 
Robinson no second Trollope. The reader who 
looks for a parable in every novel will be puz- 
zled if he asks himself the question, What does 
Second- Cousin Sarah teach ? But he who looks 
for a novel to while away an afternoon that lies 
heavily on his hands, or to help along a joamey, 
or to eke out the recreations of his vacation, or to 
rest his mind and brain from care and worry by 
giving him just enough mental activity to prevent 
the intrusion of business or household cares in 
hours devoted to rest, will find in this entertain- 
ing story a capital instrument for his purpose. 

Prudence Palfrey ^ by T. B. Aldbich (J. R 
Osgood and Co.), is a tnoroughly pleasant novd 
for summer reading. The writer is not ambi- 
tious either in his plot or his style; yet there 
is sufficient excitement in the former to sustain 
the reader's interest to the end, and the latter 
has piquancy and finish. Mr. Aldrich is an art- 
ist, and is not satbfied with saying any thing in 
a bald style. He tries to please the reader, and 
he is always successful. 
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SUMMARY OF SCt&NTIFIC FROGRBSa 

WE are denied the usual pleasure of record- 
ing the discovery during the month of 
May of any new member of the solar system ; 
but just as our review closes comes a dispatch 
firom Mr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, New York, 
a well-known searcher for comets, stating that 
on the 8th of June he discovered a new comet 
in the constellation of the Camelopard: it is 
quite bright, and has a tail about one degree 
long. Unfortunately Mr. Swift has been antici- 
pated in this discovery by Coggia; but his an- 
nouncement has sufficed to call attention in 
America to what promises to be one of the most 
interesting comets of this centnry. 

Otto Struve announces that the faint compan- 
ion star to the bright star Procyon, discovered 
by him, is in the place predicted by Anwers, and 
that therefore it must be the disturbing body 
about which Procyon moves. 

Five of the parties to observe the transit of 
Venus have already sailed for their destination, 
in the United States steamer Swatara, which 
yessel left New York on the 7th of June for the 



Southern Pacific Ocean. The persons in com- 
mand of these five parties are Captain Raymond, 
United States Army, Lieutenant-CTommander G. 
P. Ryan, United States Na^, Professor William 
Harkness, Professor C. H. F. Peters, and Mr. £. 
Smith, of the Coast Survey. 

The three remaining parties, t.e., those for 
Pekin, Nagasaki, and Nicolaievsk, will leave dur- 
ing the coming month. 

General instructions to all the observers have 
been printed, and show hoW carefully the Transit 
of Venus Comndssion has planned out the work 
to be done. 

Should the astronomers arrive safely, and the 
weather be favorable, it is safe to predict that 
the results deducible firom the American observA- 
tions alone will be of very high value. 

Among the numerous investigations that have 
been instituted in connection with the preparsr 
tions for this transit we notice one by Bakhuys^ 
of Leyden, who advances reasons for believing 
that the annoying phenomenon of the '*Uack 
drop" is mostlpr a phenomenon of diffinaction,* 
having its origin in the telescope. The photo- 
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graphic processes that the American parties pro- 
pose to use will, however, be in great part en- 
tirely free from anj trouble on this score, as the 
Commission have decided not to rely to any great 
extent on the observation of contacts. 

In connection with the stodjof the phenomena 
of the solar atmosphere Lohse has instituted a 
series of attempts to determine the depths of the 
soUur spots by observation according to Wilson*s 
method, and is led to the eonclnsion that there 
must exist a very appreciable amoont of refrac- 
tion in the solar atmosphere. 

The special series of observations of the satel- 
lites of Uranos, to which the powers of the great 
Clark refractor at Washington have been first 
directed by Professor Newcomb, has incited his 
assistant, Professor Holden, to a critical exam- 
ination of the early observations of Sir William 
Herschel, the discoverer of this planet. Holden 
concludes that the two inner satellites discovered 
by Lassell had been previously observed by Her- 
schel, and that there are no other satellites than 
the four now commonly accepted. 

The investigations that have during the past 
hundred years had refer^ce to the greatest of 
all astronomical subjects, the construction of the 
universe of stars and nebulas, have been based 
principally on the following classes of observa- 
tions, >'. e., (1) the general apparent distribution 
of bright and fiunt stars ; (2) the distribution of 
true nebulas and true clusters ; (3) the reeolva- 
biUty of clusters or nebuUe; (4) the apparent 
proper motions of stars ; (6) the approach or re- 
cession of stars or nebuUe. To these Secchi 
made, some years ago, a very important addi- 
tion of a sixth meth^, in that he examined the 
mectra of many hundreds of stars, and showed 
that there were four pervading types of spectra. 
In this last field D'Arrest is now at work. He 
states that he is examining the spectra of all the 
stars belonging to the Milli^ Way, and that in 
the course of this examination he has come upon 
some stars whose light is of a very remarkable 
character. 

In Optical Science we notice the observations 
of Him and others on the polarisation of the 
light reflected from a sheet of flame when a beam 
of sunlight is allowed to fall on it. Results are 
obtained tending to show that the glowing solid 
particles that give the flame its brightness are 
themselves transparent or neariy so when in this 
condition. 

In Aamttics the brilliant investigations of 
Tyndall on fog-signals have called forth two mem- 
oirs, one by Reynolds, of Manchester, and one 
by Everett The former thinks that fog has a 
decidedly deadening influence on sound, and at- 
tributes this to the friction between the fog par- 
tides and the sound waves. Everett, on the oth- 
er hand, very lucidly explains the effect of lay- 
ers of dense and rarefied air in refracting sound 
as well as light, and shows that distant sounds, 
such as the fog-signals, thunder, etc., may easily 
be and in tact are frequently so refracted as to 
pass above our heads, leaving the observer on 
the ground, as it were, in an acoustic shadow. 

Professor Mayer, of Hoboken, announces 
briefly that he has been able to experimentally 
demonstrate the heating efiect of sound waves, 
* and, indeed, to determine their mechanical equiv- 
alent. 

In Molecular Science Professor Clarke, of 



Washington, communicates the first results of 
an interesting study into atomic heat, showing 
that the specific heats of allied chemical com- 
pounds vary slightly from Dulong and Petit's 
law, as though they depended on the temperature 
at which the determination is made. The ex- 
tended researches of Plateau on the phenomena 
presented by thin films of liquids have been gath- 
ered together in two volumes and supplemented 
by numerous additional studies, forming, on the 
whole, a yerj important contribution to our 
knowledge of the statics of liquids. A theory 
of magnetism that has much to recommend it is 
promulgated by Gore, of London, who has him- 
self added considerably to our knowledge of this 
obscure property of matter. According to him, 
magnetism is an attribute of every substance, its 
development being a consequence of a special ar- 
rangement of the atoms that compose its mole- 
cules. 

Professor Thurston, of Hoboken, by means of 
a self-recording apparatus for testing the strength 
and elasticity of materials, has been so fortunate 
as to discover a new and highly important law, 
t. e., that after removal of pressure the body act- 
ed on is stronger than befoi^ and that its strength 
may be increMed by successively applying and re- 
moving a force. 

The theory of the action of the galvanic bat- 
tery is elucidated by Fleming, who maintains 
the so-called contact theory. Ca«n has contin- 
ued his studies into the magnetism of iron bars, 
and shows by a very beautiful experiment that 
if opposing currents surround a bar so that an 
attempt is made to give opposite magnetism to 
the same portion of the bar there is produced 
only an evolution of heat 

In TWssirui/PAjfficf Mallet announces an ap- 
proximate determination of the rate of contrac- 
tion of the earth's crust ; the result is only 3.5 
inches in 5000 years, which he finds sufficient to 
account for all volcanic and seismic phenom- 
ena. 

In Meteorology perhaps the most important 
item is the steps that have been taken in Europe 
— Holland, Germany, and Russia — toward the 
organixation of work in reference to maritime 
meteorology, and thetappointment of a maritime 
conference. 

In America much attention has been drawn to 
the importance of fixing the paths of steamers on 
the ocean, for the purpose of lessening the dan- 
gen of collision. The first annual report of Dr. 
B. A. Gould, as director of the Meteorological 
Institute of the Argentine Confederacy, shows 
that from this country we shall soon receive 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the' 
meteorology of the southern hemisphere. 

The law of diminution of heat as we ascend 
in the atmosphere has been investigated by 
Mohn in reference to the neighborhood of Christi- 
ania, Sweden, and he finds notable instances of 
the complete inversion of the ordinary rule that 
it grows colder as we ascend. In fact, there are 
frequent occasions when a mass of cold air push- 
es eastward, and uplifts the warm moist air of 
the low lands. It results that the coldest air, be- 
ing the densest, keeps its level, and the hill-tops 
enjoy the warmer atmosphere. In connection 
with this should be noted Dove's recent memoir, 
showing that the extreme colds of Europe come 
from the east, advancing westward, qmte con^ 
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trary to the rule in America ; but in both coun- 
tries the true statement of the case is that cold 
dry air flows outward from the interior of conti- 
nents, and downward from moantains and pla- 
teaus. Of special branches of study now being 
carried on it may be noted that the French Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science has al- 
lowed quite an appropriation of money to assist 
in balloon ascents for the investigation of atmos- 
pheric currents, temperature, etc On the other 
hand the Scotch Meteorological Society is contin- 
uing the study of deep-sea temperatures in their 
connection with sea fisheries, especially the her- 
ring fishery, and have made an interesting re- 
port. A most important work by Cunningham, 
of Madras, is announced. He has prosecuted 
with thoroughness a microscopic examination of 
the dust floating in the air, and finds that distinct 
infusorial aniinalcules, their germs or ova, are 
almost entirely absent 

A valuable discussion between several Euro- 
pean meteorologiste as to the proper method of 
using the barometer in connection with weather 
map and storm predictions has tended to throw 
some additional light on that subject. Final- 
ly, it would be improper not to mention the 
publication of what promises to be one of the 
most valuable text-books on meteorology that 
have been issued for many years. This work 
{Climatology J by Lorenz and Rothe) pays special 
attention to the connection between meteorology 
and agriculture and forestry, and will supply a 
want long felt by all interested. 

In Chemistry there is little of special interest 
to record for the present month. In organic 
chemistry the ordinary amount of routine work 
has been published, the most noteworthy, per- 
haps, being the continuation of Gladstone and 
Tribe's researches with the ** copper zinc cou- 
ple." W. H. Perkin describes a new dye-stufi; 
brom-alizarine, which, as its name indicates, is a 
brominated derivative of alizarine. As a color- 
ific agent it is much like the latter substance, 
giving equally fast dyes, only its reds are less 
purple and its purples less blue. 

Sonstadt, still investigating sea-water, finds in 
it vanadium, and something else which seems to 
be osmium. On the latter point, however, he is 
not yet quite sure. 

In the discovery of new minerals the month 
has been particnlariy rich, no less than six hav- 
ing been described. Three of these are Ameri- 
can. Oscar Loew, chemist to the Wheeler ex- 
pedition, has found a new fossil resin in the lig- 
nite beds of New Mexico. He names it Wheel- 
erite, in honor of his chief. Dr. F. M. Endlich, 
of Hayden's survey, has discovered two new spe- 
cies from the Red -Cloud Mine in Colorado. 
One, a ielluride of lead and iron, he names Hen- 
ryite, after Professor Joseph Henry ; the other, 
a teUuride of gold, silver, and iron, he calls Schir- 
merite, thereby complimenting the director of 
the mine. Liversidge describes, but does not 
name, an apple -green hydrated silicate of nickel 
and magnesium from New Caledonia, a mineral 
much resembling the *' emerald nickeV of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. Kararfv^tite, from 
Kararfvet, Sweden, is described by Radominski 
as occurring in large brown imperfect crystals, 
it is a phosphate of csKsium, containing fluorine. 
Ooanovulite, as its name indicates, is from some 
^ '^'^ fossil eggs found among the guano of the 
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mentfl, Tesseb, dwelling, furniture, pastimes, trav- 
eling equipments, music, letters, notation and 
reckoning, fine arts, social customs, public life, 
and religion. The latter, adopted by the * *' Dasch- 
kow Museum of Ethnology" at Moscow, aims to 
illostrate, by manikins in costume at the usu- 
al occupation of their originals, as well as by 
characteristic implements and accessories, the 
stages of civilisation, the manners and customs, 
of aU the peoples who make up the vast empire 
of Russia. These manikins are so arranged in 
groups, and the groups are so arranged with ref- 
erence to each other and to the exhibition halls, 
as to present to the mind of the intelligent ob- 
server at a single glance the ethnological condi- 
tion of the Russian empire. The whole collection 
is epitomized and explained by an ethnog^phic 
chart, the work of Professor Koppen. 

In porsuance of the same genutd object, the 
French Anthropological Society has issued a vol- 
ume of Instmctions nor V Antkropologie de CAU 
g€rie, by General Faidherbe and Dr. Topinard. 
General Faidherbe gives the following estimate 
of the uoportions of the various races: Berbers, 
0.76; JPhosnidans and Romans, 0.01 ; Vandals, 
0.006 ; Arabs, 0.16 ; negroes, 0.06 ; Jews, Turks, 
and European runaways, 0.036. The same so- 
ciety has offered a prize of 600 francs to the au- 
thor of the best manuscript on the ethnology of 
the population of any part of France. The prize 
will be awarded in 1876, as well as prizes of less 
amount to the papers next in value. Special 
attention is to be directed to the origin, anthro- 
pological characters, language, and geographical 
distribution of the races, and to any particular 
customs or beliefs. 

In addition to very many public and private 
collections illustrative of specud branches of hu- 
man culture, the Smithsonian Institution has late- 
ly fitted up a large hall for the purpose of com- 
Mning the two methods, the general and the spe- 
cial — on the one hand to cltt»ify and exhibit a 
splendid collection of American antiquities, gath- 
ered by many hands from all parts of the conti- 
nent, and on the other hand to supplement these 
by similar objects from all parts of the world. 
There are four surveying parties to take the field 
this summer for the government, nearly all of 
whose ** material" will find its way to this col- 
lection, while fresh supplies from other lands, the 
gifts of thoughtful friends, will gather around this 
nucleus, and enhance the value of the museuoL 

An exceedingly interesting result of the re- 
searches into general culture is the '* Interna- 
tional Congress of Archssology and Prehistoric 
Anthropology," which will hold its seventh ses- 
sion at Stockholm this year, August 7-16. The 
programme, so far as perfected, is as follows : 

August 7. OpeolDg meeting. 

August & Stone Age, Paleolithic Epoch. 

Aogost 9. (Sandayo A visit to the mosenms of Stock- 
holm. 

August 10. Stone Age, Neolithic Bpoch. 

August 11. Bzcursion to Upsala, a visit to the mase- 
nms of the nnivenlty, and to a necropolis of the 
Iron Ase. 

August ll. The Bronze Age. 

August 18. Excursion to Bjoerhoe (lies de Bonl^anz), 
to visit the remains of a city of the Iron Age, the re- 
mains of a *' kitchen,** and a necropolis of over tOOO 
tnmulL 

August 14. The Iron Age. 

August 15. Prehistoric Anthropology. 

August 16. (Sunday.) Closing meenng, and an ezcur- 
su>n to the dolmens of the province of Vlslgothia. 



In addition to this we have the announcement 
of the meeting of an '* International Ck>ngre8s 
of Orientalists," to be held in London, '* the cap- 
ital of the great Oriental Eropi^," from the 4th 
to the 19th of September, the object of which is 
''to bring together those interested in the lan- 
guages, literature, arts, sciences, and ethnog- 
raphy of the East." Six sections have been 
formed, and the following presidents elected : 

Aryan section, president, Professor Max MQller ; Se- 
mitic section, president. Sir Henry Rawlinsoo, K.C.B. ; 
Turanian section, president. Sir Rutherford Alcodc, 
K.C.B. : Hamitic section, president. Dr. Birch, LL.D. ; 
Archsological section, president, M. B. Grant Duff, 
M.P. ; Ethnological section, president. Professor Owen, 

Dr. Birch will act as president of the Congress. 

The various geographical explorations of Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, England, and the United 
States sent to arctic regions, to Central and 
Southern Asia, to the Padfic isles, but most es- 
pecially to all parts of Africa, have had an es- 
pecial bearing upon ethnology. The Ashantee 
war, the explorations by the Khedive of Egypt, 
the efibrts of the British to extinguish the Af- 
rican slave-trade, in addition to increasing our 
knowledge of the resources of the continent, will 
bring before us a vast mass of material to be 
worked up in the general result. 

The second part of the great work by Quatre- 
fages and his colleague, entitled Crania Ethmca^ 
has recently been published ; and while the first 
part was devoted to the consideration of the so- 
called Canstatt race, or the earliest known in Eu- 
ropean civilization, the present one discusses what 
the authors call the Cro-Magnon race, including 
the people of the reindeer period. This race, like 
that first mentioned, is believed to be represent- 
ed at the present day by people in various parts 
of the world, although qute local and limited in 
their distribution. 

The discovery of the first -known kitchen- 
middings, or prehistoric shell-heap deposits, in 
Norway has lately been announced. These are 
stated to be of much the same character as those 
of Denmark and other parts of the world, with 
perhaps a greater proportion of stone implements. 

For the benefit of those interested in Micro- 
tcopical Science we have to state that in the April 
number of the Quarter^ Journal of AficroKcp' 
ical Science Professor Wright commences a trans- 
lation of Ernst Haeckers '* Gastrea Theory." . It 
is a remarkable paper, and will be closely studied 
by those interested in the question of develop- 
ment and descent. This name, ** Gastrea," was 
first applied by Haeckel, in his ** Philosophy of 
the Calcareous Sponges,'* to what he considers 
the primitive root form, long extinct, which ex- 
isted in the earlier primordial time (Lanrentian 
period), represented, therefore, by the Eoxoon 
canademe. This theory is a bold attempt at 
a fundamental remodeling of the whole system 
of zoology, and is, it is claimed, the first at- 
tempt to lead to a causal knowledge of the most 
important morphological relations, and the prin- 
cipal typical differences in the structure of ani- 
mals, as well as at the same time to discover the 
historical sequence in the origin pf the animal 
organization. Inheritance and adaptability are 
the only '*two mechanical causes" with the help 
of which the gastrea theory exphuns the origin 
of the leading natural groups of the animal king- 
dom and the characteristic relations of their or- 
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ganizations. Haeckel's views have been sab- 
jected to sharp criticism, and in manj respects 
are supposed to conflict with the Darwinian the- 
ory of descent. 

In the Maj number of the Monthly Microtcop' 
ical Jownal we find an interesting communication 
from Dr. D. H. Schmidt, of New Orleans, on 
*' The Construction of dark or double-bordered 
Nerve Fibre ;" the paper is illustrated bj three 
plates, and upon the whole confirms Max 
Schulte's discovery of the fibrinous structure 
of the axis cylinder, differing, however, in this, 
that whereas Schulte considered the fibrils smooth, 
Schmidt finds them to consist of minute granuks 
about Y^tns millimeter in diameter, arranged in 
regular rows, and united by a homogeneous in- 
ter-fibrillous substance. One is reminded of 
Mr. Slack's resolution of the hitherto consider- 
ed smooth pinnse of pinnularia into a granular 
structure, and also of Dr. Pigott's **Podara 
beads." All these appearances are produced 
by the use of extreme oblique light, and we 
are by no means convinced that 5iey indicate 
the true structure. 

In the same journal Mr. Wenham describes a 
little instrument designed to exclude all light 
entering from within the plane of the focus, in 
measuring angle of aperture of objectives — a very 
necessanr precaution if we would determine the 
really effective and true angle. The importance 
of cutting off these rays even for ordinary work 
is demonstrated in the use of the ' ' Hartnack dia- 
phragm,*' so called, but dating earlier, and orig- 
inally applied by Nachet and Oberiiauser. 

The effect of the crystalline lens upon polar- 
ized light is well known from Brewster's experi- 
ments. Professor Clerk Maxwell, applying this 
test to the transparent jelly-like body of the sea- 
uettle, found that neither the spontaneous coo- 
tractions of the living animal nor the application 
of considerable pressure produced any effect; 
proving what, indeed, he might have learned 
by dissection, that the sea-nettle is not a true 
jelly, but consists of cells filled with fluid. 

At a recent meeting of the Microscopical Sec- 
tion of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Phil- 
adelphia Dr. J. G. Hunt presented a communi- 
cation respecting the curious alga which had ren- 
dered the water of the reservoir of the Camden 
water-works unfit for use. He decided that it 
belonged to the NostochacesB, and was possibly 
a variety of Trichomius thomptoni. 

It is now pretty generally agreed that Bacteria 
are almost invariably present in the blood, Imt 
Dr. Eberth (in Centralblatt, No. 20, 1878) has 
found them in ordinaiy perspiration; in spots 
covered with hair they attach themselves to the 
hair, often forming thick layers. He thinks they 
are very likely to produce certain chemical mod- 
ifications of sweat. 

Dr. H. C. Bastian has returned to the subject 
of the evolution hypothesis and the origin of life 
in the last number of the Contemporary Review, 
and after stating that there are only two possible 
modes of accounting for the fact that '* certain 
of the most minute living things are known to 
appear in some fluids independently of pre-exist- 
ing visible germs," one of these modes being the 
actual existence nevertheless of those germs, the 
other archebiosis, presents his crudai test thus, 
first defining what we are to understand by ' * lifb. " 
He says all living matter is killed at 140® F., but 



certain fluids heated much higher (212® F. and 
upward), and subsequently exposed to oertaiD 
conditions free from all possiUlity of contami- 
nation with living matter, will shortly swam 
with living things. Hence the man of sdeace 
is compelled (as he believes) to conclude that 
such living organisms must have originated io- 
dependently of living germs. 

Under the head <^Zo<Aogy proper an interest- 
ing fact is announced by Mr. C. J. Maynard, 
namely, that the Cuban crocodile {Orocodihu 
cLCutua) is quite abundant in the rivers of Flor- 
ida emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. Its oc- 
currence on the east coast was signalized sewal 
years ago by Professor Wyman ; and Mr. May- 
nard gives a graphic account of an encoonter 
with a second specimen in the same neighbor- 
hood. It is said to be a much more fierce and 
powerful animal than the alligator; and Bfr. 
Maynard thinks that the notices of the occur- 
rence in Florida of ** alligators" of greater length 
than ten or twelve feet may be referred to ^ 
species. It ma^ be stated here, for the benefit 
of those who wish to know the difference, that 
in the crocodile the long tooth in the side of the 
lower jaw fite into a bole or complete perforatkn 
in the npper jaw, while in the alligator this hole 
is replaced by a notch which allows the tooth to 
be distinctly visible from the side. 

While Professor Marsh has with mndi soooeM^ 
from the large amount of material collected by 
himself in the Rocky Mountains, been enabled 
to discuss the ancestry of the horse, and improTe 
on the suggestions of Owen and Hnxley, Kowa- 
lewsky, the distingoished Russian aookif^ has, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society of Loo« 
don, treated of the genealogy of ruminants and 
pachyderms. He considers, as have others, that 
the Anoplotherium and Xiphodan, of the Paris 
basin, are the ancestors of all our living ntmi- 
nants. But the common ancestors of these lot 
and the Anoplother ium must have had fbor-toed 
feet. Snch animals had not been discovered; 
but Kowalewsky thinks that they occur in a 
group of animals contemnoraneons with the Ja»- 
plotherium, and called ffyopotcnmue. These last 
creatures are found fossil in the lower eocene, 
and die out in the lower miocene tertiarv. The 
species are very numerous, and very variable as 
to form and size ; some only as large as a rabbit, 
others rivaling the hippopotamus in stature. 

An important paper on the classification of the 
weevils (Rhmchophora) was read at the April 
meeting of tne National Academy of Sciences by 
Dr. J. L. Le Conte. He regards this group or 
coleoptera, usually mentioned as one family, m 
susceptible of division into three series, each 
equal to the Lamellicom or Clavioom series, for 
example, and divisible into a number of fiuniliea. 
He had already in a previous communication to 
the Academy placed the weevils at the base of 
the coleoptera. 

As a result of Dr. R. Von Willemoe»4Sahm'fl 
researches on the Challenger we haje, besldflt 
the discovery of a blind astacus-l^e cnistacean, 
that of a blind deep-sea Tanaig, He also ^ 
scribes, in a paper sent to the Tilnnsnan Socta^t 
a new species of Nebalia fW>m the Berawd* |i- 
ands. Professor S. L Smith finds iAmm itm 
Jownal of Science) in the tob^bamiit Jbih 
phipoda—^mnH cnistaoee,, i UHiJitug Ito mI 
or beach flea-— e peculiar opftqw ijhMMr IIM^ 
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tare filling a large portion of the third and fourth 
pairs of thoracic legs, in other amphipods occu- 
pied with muscles. The terminal segment of 
these legs is not acute and claw-like, but trun- 
cated at the tip, and apparently tubular, lliese 
glands undon)>tedi3r secrete the cement with 
which the tubes or homes of these animals are 
built. 

In the same journal (June number) Mr. 0. 
Harger indicates a new genus {AttelloptU) of 
crustacean from Lake Superior, differing from 
A»tUu$ in wanting palpi to the mandibles. 

The singular fact is brought out in Clapar^e*s 
remarkable posthumous work on worms that in 
several families (SerpulidcB, Ammocharida, Aru 
ciday and Chatopteridai) the intestine is inclosed 
in a vascular sac, which acts as a dorsal vessel, 
there being no true heart. This reminds one of 
the moUusca in which the intestine normally 
passes through the heart. 

The deep-sea polyzoa, or moss animals, dredged 
by Count Pourtal^ in the Floridan channel have 
been worked up by Professor F. A. Smitt, of 
Stockholm. He observes that the deeper waters 
contain species which have survived from the 
tertiary and even the cretaceous period. Some 
are cosmopolitan in range. 

One of the most elaborate and exhaustive 
monographs ever attempted in America has just 
been brought to completion, in the fourth part 
of his revision of the Echini^ by Mr. Alexander 
Agassis. This occupies between seven and eight 
hundred pages, small folio, with numerous illus- 
trations of exquisite perfection, many of them 
being nature-printings from original photographs. 

A paper by Mr. Dall on the shells of Behring 
Straits is also worthy of note. 

The long.pending contioversy ia regard to the 
nature of Eozoon canadenae has been continu^ 
by an attack upon its animal nature on the part 
of Mr. H. J. Carter and others, and a defense by 
Pr. William B. Carpenter. 

In continuing his researches on the evolution 
of the ammonites Professor Hyatt finds that 
throughout the group we observe every where 
instances of two methods of development : one 
by a slow accumulation of differences, according 
to the Darwinian theory, the other by their quick 
or sudden production, according to the law of 
acceleration, as explained by Cope and himself, 
and subsequently by Mivart. The gaps between 
forms or species may be largely explained by the 
latter mode of development if the necessary care 
is taken to study the earlier stages, which should 
show the close genetic connection of the distinct 
adult forms, and explain thereby the absence of 
the intermediate varieties. For example, by 
carefully observing these principles it is possible 
to trace the entire family of Arietidce to one 
original variety of one species, the smooth vari- 
ety of Ptiloceras planorbis. He finds that a se- 
ries of species has, like an individual, a certain 
store of vital power, which enables it for certain 
periods, ffiore or less prolonged, to evolve new 
forms and n<^ characteristics, but which in the 
end (ails ; ana in place of farther progress in that 
direction we find an evolution of degraded forms, 
which compare exactly with the retrograde meta- 
morphoses of the individual. Size, which indi- 
cates vegetative growth, and the power to take 
in and assimilate large quantities of nutritive 
matter, which is usually called vital power, cor- 
Vou XIJX.-N0. 891.-80 



roborates the above. The size of the individual 
increases from Pnlonotus^ which rarely exceeds 
four or five inches, to Conyheariay which attains 
the enormous diameter of over three feet. Again, 
in the Amiocerat branch the forms first appear- 
ing are very small, only an inch or two in diam- 
eter, and steadily increase to Coroniceras trigonO' 
rum, sometimes two feet in diameter, and then 
decrease in Asteroceras gradually to ColUnotia^ 
which, again, hardly exceeds two inches. The 
individual grows by constant addition of charac- 
teristics or parts, and declines by the loss in 
those characteristics or parts, first of the power 
to perform their functions, and then by their ob- 
solescence. Series of species, on the other hand, 
progress by the evolution of forms, which, in 
their adult condition, add certain conmion or 
parallel characteristics in regular order, and then 
decline by the evolution of a series of forms ex- 
hibiting the obsolescence of the same parts or or- 
gans, each form inheriting at an earlier age the 
old age characteristics of the parent, until finally 
none of the adult characteristics remain even in 
the young. 

As relating to the subject of Agriculture and 
Rural Econmny, we may remark tliat the discov- 
ery of valuable deposits of guano on the main- 
land of Peru, already referred t6, has been sub- 
stantiated by later examinations, and the danger 
of a diminution in or exhaustion of the supply 
of tliis important fertilizer has been removed to 
quite a distant future. 

The announcement is made of the discovery in 
the allurial soil of Auvergne, in France, of lithia 
in large percentage, certain springs in the same 
district being found to contain it in unusual 
quantity, and to owe to its presence their sup- 
posed medicinal virtues, ' 

A somewhat interesting /act has been an- 
nounced in reference to the influence of cam- 
phor water upon germination, the simple appli- 
cation of this manure bringing sickly plants up 
to a condition of health, and inducing blossom- 
ing and the perfecting of seeds or fruit in many 
instances, which had been unattainable under 
other influences. 

An important contribution to the history of 
the potato disease has lately been made by Mr. 
Worthington Smith, who shows, as the result of 
a long series of experiments, that although no 
potato can be considered absolutely proof against 
contagion, yet there are a fisw varieties which 
are more to be relied on in this respect than 
others, and are consequently worthy of consider- 
ation. 

In the department of Engineering we may re- 
port that the question of tunneling or bri^ng 
the Detroit Kiver is still undecided. An influ- 
ential meeting in opposition to the bridge project 
was lately held, and a new plan for a tunnel on 
the line of the Cheesebrough survey was present- 
ed by W. D. Rich. This gentleman estimates 
the cost of his plan at $4,000,000, and engages 
to complete the work by December, 1875. Of 
the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge we may state 
that the iron-work has been completed by the 
Keystone Bridge Company. The bridge was 
opened for foot passengers May 23, and was to be 
ready for vehicles about June's. Workmen are 
now laying the railroad tracks across the bridge 
and through the tunnel at the western end, but 
no date has as yet been set for the passage of 
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trains. The bridge proper consists of three arch- 
es, each over 500 feet in length. Its cost, in- 
cluding tnnnel and approaches, will not be less 
than $10,000,000. It is a wonderful specimen 
of engineering art, and this, as likewise its im- 
mense size and cost, will give it a place among 
the foremost structures of its time. We re- 
cord likewise the approaching erection of an- 
other bridge, which will span the Mississippi 
at Qaincy, Illinois. The American Bridge Com- 
pany, of Chicago, have been awarded the con- 
tract. 

The number of miles of new railroad construct- 
ed in the United States during the year 1874, up 
to May .SI, is placed at 427. 

On the Idth of May the iron steam-ship Citjf 
of Tokioy a sister vessel to the Citjf of Peking, 
was successfully launched from the Delaware 
Kiver iron ship yard of John Boach, at Chester, 
Pennsylvania. This vessel, like the last-named, 
was built for the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany. The following are her principal dimen- 
sions : Extreme length 423 feet, by forty-eight 
feet breadth of beam. She is of 5500 tons bur- 
den, has four decks, and six water-tight compart- 
ments, with accommodations for 150 cabin and 
1800 steerage passengers, and is built through- 
out of American materials. The following diay 
witnessed the launch at Wilmington, on the Dela- 
ware, of another iron screw-^^eomer, the Hud$on 
(dimensions 800 by 34.5 feet), built for the Crom- 
well line. This makes an aggregate of twenty- 
eight iron steam-ships, of 68,500 tons, that have 



been built on the Delaware within the past two 
years. 

As indicating the continued depression of 
American iron industries, we note that the Bulle- 
tin of the American Iron and Steel Association 
contains weekly notices of the stoppage of mills 
and works, and the blowing out of furnaces. 

The Patent Congress recently held at Wash- 
ington, with the view of securing governmental 
action in the matter of eflfecting a unification of 
the patent systems of various countries, has be^fi 
followed by a very influential meeting in England 
with a similar obiect in view. 

An apparatus has been devised in Europe by 
which an engineer on a railroad train can deter- 
mine whether the track in front of him is per- 
fectly clear and unobstnicted. Should this provo 
to be practically available it will undoubtedly add 
greatly to the safety of travelers by preventing 
collisions and other accidents. 

A careful experiment has been made as to the 
economy of wetting coal to create heat in black- 
smiths' forges, now almost universally the prac- 
tice. By this it has been shown that there is 
actuaUy a waste of heat as the result, and that 
the practice is not to be commended. 

Of deaths since our last record the most im* 
portant are those of Professor J. H. Miiller, of 
Munich ; Mr. Richard Brenner, the African trav- 
eler; Siv^rt Tobiesen, one of the intrepid Nor- 
wegian whalers who of late years have done so 
much for the advancement of science ; and Pro- 
fessor J. Phillips, of England. 
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OUR Record is closed on the 23d of June. — 
Congress adjourned June 23. The Civil 
Rights Bill still remains on the Speaker's table ; 
it was passed by the Senate, May 23, by a vote 
of 29 to 16. 

The final action of Congress on the financial 
question is represented by- the Currency Bill 
passed just before the close of the session. This 
bill, which was reported by the conference com- 
mittee after the disagreement between the two 
Houses on the bill first reported by the com- 
mittee, fixes the legal tender circulation at 
$382,000,000, the amount already issued ; for- 
bids the retirement of any portion of this circu- 
btion by the Treasury Department ; makes no 
provision looking to a'resumption of specie pay- 
ments at any time in the future; provides for 
the redistribution of « the national bank-note 
circulation, that is, the withdrawal of about 
$55,000,000 of circulation from New England, 
New York, and other sea-board States, which 
they hold in excess of their proper quota, and 
giving it to the West and South, which at pres- 
ent are that amount short of their share accord- 
ing to wealth and population, and releasing the 
banks from keeping a reserve to secure the re- 
demption of their circulating notes. Besides giv- 
ing the form of law to the illegal issue by the late 
Secretary of the Treasury of $26,000,000 of le- 
gal tender notes and forbidding their recall, this 
act inflates the currency to the extent of the re- 
leased reserves of the banks. The Senate passed 
the bill June 19 ; the House, June 20. 



The bill to repeal moieties to informers was 
finally passed b^ both Houses June 18. 

Both Houses agreed to the conference re|>or( 
on the-Qeneva Award Bill June 22. Only un- 
insured losses are provided for. 

The House, on the 19th, passed a bill reducing 
postage, after January 1, 1875, to two cents per 
pound on newspapers issued once a week or 
oftener, and three cents per pound on periodic- 
als issued less frequently, the postage to be pre- 
paid by the publishers. 

The committee appointed to investigate the 
conduct of the government of the District of 
Columbia reported a bill, June 9, to aboli^ the 
present government and substitute for it a com- 
mission to have charge of the aflfairs of the Dis- 
trict. It provides for the appointment of a joint 
committee, consisting of two Senators and two 
Representatives, to sit during the recess, and 
frame laws for the future government. The bill 
has been passed by both Houses. 

The new Bankruptcy Bill has been passed by 
both Houses. The House inserted a modifica- 
tion of the section of the Senate bill relating to 
voluntaiy bankruptcy. As the section now 
stands, it provides that a voluntary fiinkrupt 
shall be discharged upon the paymint of thirty 
per cent, of his indebtedness, with the consent 
of one-fourth of his creditors, representing one- 
third of the value of the indebtedness. 

The new Canadian Reciprocity Treaty waa 
sent by the President to the Senate June 18. 

A bill has been passed by both Houses reliev- 
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ing farings-banks having no capital stock from 
the tax on deposits. 

The Hoose, June 5, passed a bill authorizing 
the construction of the Fort St. Philip Canal 
fh>m the east side of the Mississippi River to 
Breton Pass, in the Onlf of Mexico, nnder the 
direction of the Sccretaiy of War. 

The President, on the 1st of Jnne, accepted 
the resignation of Mr. Richardson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and nominated General Benjamin 
H. Bristow, of Kentucky, to succeed him. He 
also nominated Mr. Richardson to be one of the 
judges of the Court of Claims. Both nomina> 
tions were confirmed by the Senate June 2.. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Sawyer, 
resigned June 4. The President has made and 
the Senate confirmed the nomination of Mr. J. C 
Bancroft Davis to be minister to Germany. 

The New Hampshire Legislature, June 8, 
elected James A. Weston (Democrat) Governor 
of that State. The Oregon State election result- 
ed in the election of Lafayette Grover (Democrat) 
for Governor by a majority of about 4000. 

Republican State Conventions were held, June 
1 7, in Illinois, Indiana, and Vermont. In Illi- 
nois Mr. Ridgeway was nominated for State 
Treasurer. In Indiana W. W. Curry was nom- 
inated for Secretary of Stata. In Vermont Judge 
Asahel Peck was nominated for Governor. The 
Republican State Convention of Maine, at Au- 
gusta, June 18, renominated Governor Nelson 
Dingley. The Democratic Convention of Blaine, 
at Portland, June 23, nominated Joseph A. Tit- 
comb for Governor. 

The new constitution of Ohio, to be submitted 
for ratification August 18, provides for the elec- 
tion of the LegisUture by the cumulative vote in 
all counties where more than two members are to 
be elected. It gives the Governor the veto power 
(he has never had it before), and his veto can 
only be overruled by a three-fifths vota in both 
Houses. The veto can apply to any item, or to 
the whole bill. 

In the State of Sinaloa, Mexico, April 4, two 
persons were burned alive for witchcraft. Otli- 
er executions followed. The authorities and all 
persons implicated in the outrage were arrested 
and imprisoned. 

The French situation has materially changed 
since our last Record was written. After M. 
Goulard's failure to organise a new ministry, 
President M*Mahon constituted the cabinet as 
follows : Minister of War, General De Cissej ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Due Decazes ; Mm- 
ister of the Interior, M. De Fourton ; Minister 
of Finance, Pierre Magne ; Minister of Public 
Works, Eugene CaiUaux; Minister of Com- 
merce, Louis Grivart ; Minister of Public In- 
stmction, Vicomte de Cumont; Minister of Jus- 
tice, Adrien Failhand ; Minister of the Marine, 
Bflarquis de Montaignat The Municipal Bill 
was passed to a second reading, 894 to 298, 
June 1 . On the 4th similar progress was made 
with the Electoral Bill. About this time the 
Left Centre issued a manifesto calling for the 
proclamation of a definitive republic or the dis- 
solution of the Assembly. On the 10th, by a 
vote of 848 to 837, the Assemblv adopted an 
amendment to the Electoral Bill fixing the age 
of electors at twenty-one years instead of twen- 
ty-five, as proposed br the government On the 
16th a constitutional bill was introduced by the 



Left Centre providing that the government shall 
consbt of a Senate and Chamber of Representa- 
tives, confirming Marshal M'Mahon's Presidency 
until 1880, a|^ providing for the partial or total 
revision of the constitution by such constitution- 
al bills as may be hereafter submitted and adopt- 
ed. The motion was declared '* urgent** by a 
vote of 845 to 841. The bill was referred to 
the Committee of Thirty. A resolution moved 
by M. De la Rochefoucauld, declaring the govern- 
ment a monarchy, was defeated by a majority of 
100. The Municipal Organization Bill was de- 
bated June 20. The bill was presented in a 
modified form, maintaining the present system 
of municipal elections for two years, providing 
that the nomination of the mayors shall be made 
by the government. This compromise was adopt- 
ed, 858 to 829. 

Hie Prussian Diet was prorogued June 21. 
The federal Council of State has invited Prince 
Bismarck to frame a new law providing for the 
extension to all the states of the empire of the 
provisions of the law passed by the Prussian 
Diet for the civil registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages. — ^The German press, throng a 
recent law, has obtained some important conces- 
sions fVom the government. The deposit of 
1000 thalers as caution money is no longer re- 
quired of political papers, and the tax upon these 
organs is removed. Again, judgment must be 
rendered within forty-eight hours of the seizure 
of a journal for publishing offensive matter. — ^The 
new ecclesiastical law passed by the German 
Pariiament places the Roman Catholic Church 
under the control of the government in certain 
respects. Ko bishop appointed to a vacant see 
can exercise episcopal functions who does not 
possess the qualifications specified in the law of 
May 11, 1878, or who refuses to swear fealty to 
the king and obedience to the law of the land. 
An important feature of the law is that in cer- 
tain cases powers hitherto exercised by the bish- 
ops alone may be transforred to the congrega- 
tions. 

DISA8TER& 

JWfM 28. — ^In Syracuse, New York, during a 
strawberry festival in the parlors of the Central 
Baptist Church, the fioor gave way, precipitating 
hundreds of people into the lower story. Thir- 
teen persons are known to have been killed, and 
a large nnmber were seriously injured. • 

May 81. — ^The ship BriHah Admiral stranded 
on King's Island. . Seventy-three lives lost. 

June 20. — Intelligence reaches Constantinople 
of a collision on the Sea of Marmora, and the 
loss of a Turkish vessel, with three hundred and 

twenty lives. • 

OBITUARY. 

May 28. — ^In Chicago, Professor Joseph Ha- 
ven, the distinguished divine and author, in his 
fifty-ninth year. — In Washington, Hon. David 
B. Mellish, Representative from New York, aged 
forty-three years. 

Aay 27. — In Washington, Rear- Admiral W. 
B. Shubrick, senior officer on the retired navy 
list, aged eighty-four years. 

June 9. — In France, Jean Francois Landriot, 
Archbishop of Rheims, aged fifty-eight years. 

June 19. — In France, Jules Janin, a celebrated 
French journalist, aged seventy years. 

June 20. — ^In London, the Rev. J. M. Bellow, 
the elocutionist, aged forty-eight years. 
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WHILE at school, nearly half a centnry ago, 
writes a veteran contribatof to tliis Mag- 
azine, I encouDtered a youth by the name of 
F e, who hailed from one of the most se- 
questered and unfrequented districts of the South- 
west, where opportunities for education and so- 
cial culture were rare, and where literary and 
scientific attainments were but little appreciated. 
The appearance of this untutored tyro as he 
entered the school-room, dressed in a suit of. 
butternut-colored clothing of home manufacture, 
is most vividly stamped upon my memory, for 
he certainly was about as awkward and ungainly 
a specimen of backwoods juvenility as it has ever 
been my fortune to meet with. Uncouth as he 
was in his' deportment, yet he possessed many 
of the instincts of a gentleman, and was natural- 
ly amiable and clever ; indeed, he traced his an- 
cestry directly back to one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen and orators our country has 
ever produced. 1 became quite well acquainted 
with the young man during onr stay at the in- 
stitution, and appreciated his many excellent 
traits of character. When we separatCKl he re- 
turned to his forest home, while my career led 
me in another durection, so that I soon lost sight 
of him, and it was only w|thin a few weeks past 
that I accidentally stumbled upon him at the 
Arlington Hotel, in Washington city, where be 
was engaged in an important scheme for the im- 
provement of the navigotion of the Mississippi 
Kiver. 

As may be imagined, our gratification was 
mutual at so unexpected a reunion after a lapse 
of over forty years, and of course we had a great 
deal to say to each other about the events of the 
past, and our prospects and anticipations for the 
future. Some of the details in the history of 
his remarkably eventful life, as he narrated them 
to me, interested me so much that I venture to 
rehearse one or two of them for the benefit of 
the reader. 

It seems that ihe subject of my sketch, after 
the completion of his academic course, united 
himself with the Episcopal Church, studied the- 
ology, and received orders for the priesthood ; 
and being eminently cosmopolitan, be ]*esolved 
to comn^ence his labors in the then infant colony 
of Texas, which at that early period was just be- 
ginning to attract attention among the erratic 
populJation of our border setnements. Accord- 
ingly he bade adieu to his friends at home, and 
with a scanty wardrobe, and but a few dollars in 
his pocket, set out upon his protracted pilgrim- 
age across the country, and for many weary days 
he traversed alone and on foot the wild regions 
that lay in his track, and after numerous mis- 
haps and hard knocks by the way, he at length 
arrived at Austin, then but a small village, with 
a heterogeneous population of whites and Mexi- 
cans,- made up for the most part of gamblers, 
robbers, refugees from justice, and other men of 
desperate fortunes, who had nothing to lose, and 
entertained but little regard for religion or mo- 
rality. Yet these very men were then struggling 
manfully to achieve an existence as an inde- 
pendent republic. 

During this era of anarchy and individual sov- 
ereignty no man considered his life safe unless 



he carried a bowie-knife and revolver in hii 
belt, and personal encounters in which these 
weapons were used without the slightest hesita- 
tion or apprehension of law were of daily occor- 
rence. Hence considerable personal courage 
was required for a minuter of the Gospel to ex- 
ercise the functions of his calling either ia the 
way of admonition or by attempting to control 
the unbridled propensities of such reckless ad- 
venturers. 

The hero of our memoir, however, was a val- 
iant soldier of the Cross. He had enlisted io a 
great and good cause under the banner of aa 
omnipotent leader, and could not be intimidated 
by any thing mortal man could do. He pos- 
sessed a genial disposition, and readily adopted 
many of the rude habits of the people, associa- 
ting familiarly with them, and by a kind and 
conciliatory demeanor soon ingratiated himself 
into their good opinion ; but he never allowed ao 
opportunity to escape for dropping good seed 
wherever he perceived the slightest chance for 
its germination. 

For the information of those who are not fa- 
miliar with the history of Texas I remark that 
outside of San Antonio there was not at this pe- 
riod a single edifice within the entire limits of 
the republic exclusively dedicated to religioos 
purposes, and I think it perfectly safe to hasard 
the conjecture that one-half the occupanU of 
that section hod never seen a church. More- 
over, I doubt if one in fifty had ever witne^ed 
the ceremonies of the Episcopal Church senice, 
to which denomination, as I said before, my 
friend belonged. 

Much curiosity was therefore evinced by the 
people to learn something about the character 
of this new sect, and shortly after his arrival at 

Anstin Mr. F -e was invited to preach in the 

Capitol, a primitive structure, which was opened 
for the occasion ; and after a closely packed ao- 
dience was assembled therein, the parson, attired 
in full canonicals, with a huge suiplice starched 
venr stiff, and standing ont on every side and 
inclosing a large area, entered the door, and 
edged his way through the multitude toward the 
Speaker's desk, while all eyes were, with seeming 
astonishment, directed toward his novel costume. 
And as he passed along they gave expression to 
theur curiosity by remarks and interrogatories of 
the most singular character. For example, be 
heard one man ask another, *' What in thunder's 
that thar kivrin the parson's got on ?" To which 
his neighbor replied, *' Wa'al, now. Uncle Abb, 
the Lord Almighty knows, but" (pointing to the 
expanded surplice) ** that thar's the great-gtmnd- 
daddy of all the shirts, sure s yer homed !" 

This unique suggestion rather disconcerted the 
preacher, but he safely reached the Speakers 
desk, and commenced the impressive services of 
his Church. He had not proceeded far, however, 
before he was interrupted by loud talking, tobac- 
co-spitting, and other annoying demonstrations 
indicative of a total lack of interest in or atten- 
tion to the sermon, all of which he endured with 
quiet resignation for some time; but at length 
this indecorous conduct became so unbearaUa 
that he suddenly suspended his discoum^ and 
after a moment's deliberation remaricod: 
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'* I beg to observe, my friends, that I am not 
responsible for the arrangements that have been 
made for this occasion. I was invited by certain 
gentlemen to hold divine service here to-day, and 
I have no doubt those gentlemen believed they 
had provided every thing that was necessary for 
the accommodation of all ; but had they consult- 
ed me, I would have suggested tliat another 
honse might have been selected so far distant 
from this that those persons who desire to dis- 
cuss politics or other worldly affairs on the holy 
Sabbath would not have been molested or dis- 
turbed by the preaching or singing attendant 
npon the worship of God." 

This ironical admonition wns received with 
marked approbation by a majority of the audi- 
ence, and there was the most profound silence 
for A moment, during which a stalwart And very 
rough-looking individual, dressed in buckskin 
throoghout, arose from the midst of the assem- 
bly, and after ejecting through his teeth upon 
those in his vicinity a copious shower of tobacco 
juioe^ he deliberately drew from his belt a huge 
revolver, then casting his eyes around with a 
most determined expression of countenance, he 
said : 

•' Look-a-yere, parson, you jist propel on* 
give tongue agin, an* ef I git sight o* any other 
pollytick sign crossin' your trail, I'll be on the 
runway with this yere* shootin*-iron, and I be 
dog-oned ef I don't sorter reckon she kin bark 
some when Al Jeemes hies 'er on.'* 

He then subsided, and the services were not 
interrupted afterward. 

Mexbbrs of the editorial "corpse'' are pro- 
verbially men sedate. Of such is Mr. Faxon, 
who evolves from the depths of his inner con- 
scionsness the mental Champagne tliat spurts 
through the hydrant of the Poducah Kentuckian. 
In accepting an earnest call from " many voters" 
to become a candidate for coroner, he says that 
*' an experience of several years within the pre- 
cincts of Cairo renders me nn excellent judge of 
a dead man." 

Oltvib Logan, in one of her piquant articles 
on the stage, describes with minute detail that 
branch of public amusement which she denomi- 
nates '* the Wg business." But the dancing she 
describes — the '* pirontin," as the Arkansas man 
called it — is a very different thing ftt>m the ball 
that is given in Wyoming Territory, and in the 
Territorial region of this favored country of ours 
generally. Our city readers will read with pleas- 
ure A description of the toilettes worn at a recent 
ball at Sandy Run, which was attended by the 
"e-lite** of that place and towns round : 

** Bliss , from Wilder's Gulch, was elegant- 
ly attired in a handsome buff gros-grained buck- 
skin dress with army-blanket over-skirt, bottom 
looped up with buckskin strings cut bias. Hair 
dressed k la Red Cloud, in which was twined a 
few sprigs of sage brush, the whole secured be- 
hind in a bunch with a handsome pin made with 
a pine splinter and a buffalo's ear. She wore 
an el^ant mountain-cat-skin cap, festooned with 
antelope tails, secured under the chin with a rat- 
tlesnake's skin. Her feet were incased in buck- 
skin moccasins, ornamented with beads and sol- 
dier buttons. 

** She created n big sensation as she entered the 



hAll hanging upon the arm of Mr. H. Barton, of 
Hallville, who was dressed in the style of his lo- 
cality — buckskin breeches in boots, hunting shirt 
of the same, ornamented with beads and tobacco 
juice, an army belt of the latest pattern around 
his waist, securing a pair of six'shooters and a 
huge bowie-knife, which set off his gallant figure 
to good advantage. 

"Envious ghincos from both sexes followed this 
handsome couple round the hall. Several ladies 
and gentlemen from the mining districts were 
present, and expressed themselves well pleased 
with the manner in which the party was con- 
ducted. Their frequent exclamations of de- 
light, such as ' Red hot, you bet !' * Ain't it fruit, 
though?' 'Hoop la!' etc., plainly indicated that 
they were enjoying themselves in the best possi- 
ble manner.' 

A CLERICAL friend in Oregon sends the fol- 
lowing : 

As a minister's wife in , Oregon, was 

about to go out one evening, one of the children 
expressed a little uneasiness that he and his sis- 
ters should be left alone. The mother replied : 
'*It is important for me to attend a Woman's 
Suffrage meeting to-night, so be good children. 
I will not stay late." On returning home at an 
early hour the giother met little six-year-old 
Charlie as she entered the door, who, with a sad, 
inquiring look, said, 

*' Mamma, is the woman dead?" 

" What woman, child ?" 

* * Why, the — the woman that was suffering so 
— the one you went to see ?" 

The *' woman" still lives, and makes much 
noise, though she is not so strong ns some of the 
women would like. 

An Eastern contributor writes : 

In an adjoining village not long since there 
lived a couple whose lives had been one pro- 
longed quarrel. The wife finally was taken Very 
siclL The doctor called several times, nnd at 
length one night said to the husband he feared 
the woman would not live the night out. The 
old man went to the house of a neighbor, and 

rapped loudly. Mrs. W came to the door. 

Said he, *'Can you come up to my house and 
lay out my wife ?" 

** Is your wife dead ?" asked the good woman. 

'*0h no," he replied, in a subdued voice, 
" but she'll be dead enough by the time you get 
there." 

Nothing like time-saving and forethought. 

A CLERICAL gentleman from whom the Drawer 
is always pleased to hear sends the following : 

As I'was paying pastoral visits some years ago, 
in the State of Tennessee, a lady said to me, 

** I'm very glad youVe come. I was reading 
in the Bible the other day about Moses marrying 
a nigger, and I wish you would explain the mat- 
ter." 

**It don't read that way in my Bible," I re- 
plied ; *' it reads that Moses married an Ethi- 
opian woman." 

'* Well^ doesn't that mean a nigger ?" 

*' I will tell you how it was," I answered. 
"There was a terrible war waged by the Ethi- 
opians against the Egyptikns, and two great ar- 
mies sent from Egypt against them had been 
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destroyed. The Ethiopians were gorerned bj a 
magnificent queen, something Hke Semiramis, 
who led oat her own armies, and knew how to 
gain a victory. Bat when Moses was sent with 
a third Egyptian army against her, he asked help 
of God, and managed so wisely that the qaeen 
agreed to sarrender all her forces to him, and 
become tribatary to Egypt, pronded he woold 
marry her." 

"Well," said the old Uidy, "/ iwm sure ii 
wasn't any common nigger," 

The sanf e contribator adds : 
^ A Christian friend of mine had a husband pas- 
sionate and profiine, bat who had a conscience, 
and sometimes expressed regrets that he failed 
80 egregioosly in self-goremment. His good 
wife remarked to her " aunt Dude" (as he called 
her) that " she sometimes thought William was 
^ Christian." 

** Wal, now," replied Aunt Dude, " if WflU 
lam is a Christian, don't you think grac€ works 
him uughtif queer t^ 

It was characteristic of the clergy as a cUiss, 
nntU within a few years back, that they were, on 
the aTerajge, a lean race, or at least not a fat one, 
and physiologists attributed it to the fiu^ that, 
as a general thing, they wera underfed. The 
luxuries of the table— the fat of the land— was 
not compatible with paucity of pence. This by 
way of preface to an anecdote, illustrative of the 
point, of a young Aberdeen minUter, good-look- 
ing, and agreeable in manners and appearance, 
but thin and delicate. After an introduction to 
one of his hearers, the kttor, as he went away, 
said to his wife : 

*' Jean, woman, I dinna ken what to mak o* 
eor new minister. He's weel-faured, and 1 maist 
think he U be weel liket here ; but, waes me, he's 
been ilUwintered where he catn/rae." 

Another anecdote fresh from Scotia: 

When Sir George Sinclair was chosen mem- 
ber of Parliament for his native county, a man 
came up to him and said : 

" Noo, Maister George, III gie ye some ad- 
vice. They've made ye a Parliament man, and 
my advice to ye is, be ye aye tak-takin* what ye 
*»" 8«^ and aye seek-seekin* until ye get mair." 

The Scottish precept has been the American 
practice, "maistly," for— well, for a long time 
past. 

A FEW years since, in P ^ Maine, a 

"gassy" young doctor buried his wife, and 
shortly after his only child. The good old Meth- 
odist minister who ofiiciated on both occasions 
•ought, in a conversation after the last funeral, 
to turn the doctor's mind to seeking religion, and 
reminded him of the irreparable loss he had met 
with. "Yes, elder," said the bereaved man, 
"they have cleaned me out this time, but I 
sha'n t give it up yet." 



Eight diversities of kisses are mentioned in 
the Scriptures : the kiss of salutation, 1 Samuel, 
XX. 41 ; valediction, Ruth, ii. 9 ; reconciliation, 
2 Samuel, xiv. 83; subjection, Psalms, ii. 12 ; 
approbation, Proverbs, ii. 4 ; adoration, 1 Kings, 
xlx. 18; treachery, Matthew, xxvi. 49; affec- 
tion, Genesis, xiv. 15. There are some other 



kinds of kisses which the Scriptures do not men- 
tion—neither do the young ladies. 

FiTB-AKD-THiBTT yoars ago there appeared in 
a little publication in GUsgow — The Pemiuf Song- 
ster — a little poem that has not hitherto found 
its way into print in this country, the delightful 
hnmor of which will be appreciated by the read- 
ers of the Drawer : 



\. 



THB DAINTY BIT PLAN. 
Our Hsy had an ee to a man, 

Nae leas than the newly placed preadier, 
An' we plotted a dalntv bit plan 
For trappin' onr epintual teacher. 
Oh I but we were sly, 

We were sly an* aleddt. 
But ne'er aay a herrin* Is dry 
UntU it's weel reeetit an' leddt 



We treated 

An' we pi 



Hr. M^Qock, 
wi' tea ao' wl* 



_ _, toddy. 

An' we praised every word that he vpoke. 
Tin we put him maist oot o' the body. 
Ohl bat we were aly, etc 

Free the klik we were never awa'. 
Except when f rae hame he was hdpin*. 

An' then May, an' aften us a', ^ , , . 
Qaed far an^ near after hhn skdpin*. 
Oh I but we were sly, etc. 



I aye ^ 
to net 



That to liear him sang throagh wi' a sennon 
Was, thongh a wee diy on the whol& 
As le^eehin's the dew on Mount Heimon. 
Oh I bat we were sly, etc 

Bat to come to the heart o' the nit. 
The dainty bit plan that we plotted 

Was to get a sabecription aflt. 
An* a watch to the minister voted. 
Ohl bat we were sly, etc 

The yoang women folk 0* the Idrk 

By turns lent a ban' in ooUectin', 
Bat May took the feck o' the wark 

An' the troable the rest o' directin* 
Oh I bat we were sly, etc 

A gran» watch was gotten belyve, 

An' May wi' sma' prlgsin' consentit 
To be ane o' a party o^ive ^ 



Tolsang to the Buuise an' present it 
On! bat we were sly, etc 

We a* gted a word o' advice 

> May in a deep consoltat 
.- Jiae something to say unco nice. 
An' to speak for the hale deputation. 



To May in a deep consoltation, 
To hae something to say unco nlo 
* ' to speak for the hale depnti 
Oh I but wo were sly, etc 

Takln' present sn' speedi baith in ban', 

May delivered a bonny palaver, 
To let Mr. M*Gock understan' 

How sealooB she was in his fsvor. 
Oh ! bat we were sly, etc 
She said that the gift was to prove 

That his female mends valued him highly, 
Bat it cooldna express a' their love 

An* she glinted her ee at him slyly. 
Ohl but we were sly, etc 

He pat the eowd wstch In bis fab. 

An' proad^ he said he wad wear it. 
An' after some flatterin' gab 
He taald May he was gaun to be maniet 
Oh 1 but we were sly. 

We were sly and sleddt. 
But Mr. M*Oock was nae gowk, 
Wi' oar dahity bit plan to be deddt 

May cam hame wi' her heart in her month. 
An' frae that hour she tamed a Dlasenter, 
An' noo she's renewin' her yonth 
Wi' some hopes o' the Buigher Precentor. 
Oh I but she was aly. 

She wsB sly and sleeklt, 
An* cleverly opens ae door 
As sane ss anither is steeUt 

At B , in the western part of this State, a 

few weeks since, two little girls, one ten, the other 
eight, were talking together, when the former. 
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whoM parents were Presbjterians, laid to the 
Utter, whose parent! were Episcopalians, **We 
hare had a great awakening in our church." 

** Hare you?" replied the little Church woman ; 
" whj, in our church they never go to sleep." 

There was much mirth in Congress, a few 
days before the adjournment, on the Diplomatic 
Appropriation Bill. Mr. Cox, in calling atten- 
tion to certain of our foreign representatives, and 
their vast official value to the country, said : 

'* Members will perhaps have observed a vo- 
luminous correspondence from a minister at San- 
tiago by the name of Root. He is a doctor. Be- 
ing thoroughly vaccinated, he managed to catch 
the small-pox, got well easily, and turned his 
sanitary condition into the State Department. 
Although the press of Chili intimated that Mr. 
Root is radically wrong in intermeddling in their 
hospitals, yet I always forgive the physician when 
he has something to propose for the human race, 
especially in South America, for it is a sickly 
continent. In writing to Mr. Fish, he says that 
he performed the following remarkable marvel : 

** * I daily medicate great numbers by pnmr.* ' Hy 
svstem of treatment Is a great socoeaiw* ' The grand 
Idea ia to destroy the poison.* * A new street has been 
named after me here.' [Laughter.] ' I generally pre> 
fer an enema rather than a purge ; a favorite one ia 
composed of oil of turpentine,' etc. * In case of con- 
stipatioa, lemonade or other acidulated drinks.' ' I 
forward to the department directions for a purge.' 
ClAUghter.] * When an alcoholic stimulant is ind^ 
ted, it should he one with as Uttla.a<adas poBflMe.'^ 

'*Thi8 gentleman has been considered the 
most remarkable plague in South America. Yet 
we pay for his performances, salary, exchange, 
and contingencies, over $11,000! 

" This brings us to nnr friend Colonel Stein- 
berger, and his report of the South Sea Islands. 
I think nobody will suspect him of being partic- 
ulariy pious. '^ He is a scientist, a man of ob- 
servation, rhetoric, and enterprise. 

'* In all that I say I mean to support him as the 
proper candidate for the governorship of the dis- 
tant islands which he has surveyed. He is sud- 
denly called from his duties at Washington to 
the oouth Sea ; why, no one can guess. 

** We are told by Shakspeare that 

On such a full sea are we now afloat: 

And we must take the current when it aervea. 

Or lose oar ventures. 

" I suppose that on this authority the colonel 
sails to the sooth pole. As Great Britain b now 
annexing the Friendly Isles, must we be idle? 
Why may we not seek for the Navigator's Isles ? 
Thus our old jealousies are aroused. 

**Well, Sir, my interest in these South Sea 
Isles does not come out of the bubbles of history 
which the English missionaries and John Law 
blew in the last century. It has a gentler fount- 
ain. I once knew a ^rl, whom I traveled with 
in Africa, from the Grisons in Switzerland, who 
told me her grandmother had a lover along with 
Ci4>tain Cook in the good ship Emdeavory and 
was eaten in the Friendly Islands by the gentle 
savage ! Hence my absorbing and romanUc in- 
terest in those lands. [Laughter.] 
• *' Where, then, are these isles f I thought I 
had a map. But I have been hurried into the 
debate to-day, and my friend from Maryland 
[Mr. Swann] must have captured my missionary 
volume. No? [Laughter.] Some one has tak- 



en it, and hence I am embarrassed ; but, Mr. 
Chairman, if I am called on in fimcy to bound 
these isles, without my pious volume [Ungh- 
ter], I should point first to the isle of Juan Fer- 
nandez. Well, about eight thousand miles west, 
just above the tropic of Capricorn, and for^ de- 
grees east of Australia, you will find them. 
[Laughter.] Robinson Crusoe was one of the 
nearest neighbors, and Botany Bay another. 
[Laughter.] The isUnds are considerably con- 
ducive to solitude, but not so much so as the isle 
of Crusoe. There are thirty-five thousand ODen 
and women of the Friday family on the islands. 
Already I seem to feel that we have annexed 
them. Contiguity of territory makes them so 
near in the light of humanity, yet so far, when 
we come to reflect. Cowper sang of Selkirk and 
his isle : 

When I think of my own native land. 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 

Bnt alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

I can only travel to these distant coralline shoals 
in these pages of the galUnt colonel 

"But how, Sir, shall we bound them? On 
the north by the aurora borealis ? [Laughter.] 
On the east by sunrise? On the south by the 
south pole? On the west by — " 

A VOICE. "Bv Sunset." (Unghter.) 

Mr. Cox. "That is personal. No. By the 
Day of Judgment ? Yes, that will do, as the 
nMprdoes^lo isolate thenu They a». situated 
in the midst of an inexpressible watery waste. 
They are, to be accurate, seventy-two hundred 
miles from Juan Fernandez [laughter], the same 
distance from San Francisco, and the same dis- 
tance from Loo-Choo, and the same from the 
seat of the Achen war." 

Mr. Cox goes on to show the resources of the 
isles: 

" This will answer for the physical description. 
As a resort for coral, these islands are a success. 
But why did not our commissioner describe in 
scientific phrase how the sweet little Simians — 
ordinarily called monkeys paughter] — with the 
prehensile grin of the extended oi cocofgis, swing 
from the CaliophyUum inophjfUum^ in the sun- 
shine upon the upper slopes of Upolu and Savaii ? 
[Laughter.] As they swing some eight thousand 
miles from us, and as a Darwinian, and a friend 
of man and science, why should we hinder them ? 
Let them swing I [Great hinghter.] 

" Still we should not complain, for has not 
our commissioner given us the yellow Artocar- 
pus or bread-fruit-tree, and the Coco$ nmcifera 
or cocoa-nut which the intelligent monkey (iropa 
upon the head of the juvenile islander ?" 

The Hon. John W. Ward, of the minute me- 
tropolis of FloreyviUe, Mississippi, is a man of 
jocular turn. Weanr of municipal greatness, he 
recently tendered to Governor Ames his resigna- 
tion of the office of Mayor in the words follow, 
ing, to wit, t. e. .* ** I hereby beg leave respect- 
fully to tender my resignation as Mayor of Fk>- 
reyville, to which office I was appointed by your 
high-h^ed predecessor, which, with the infer- 
nid greediness for office so characteristic of the 
American people, I was green enough to accept. 
In thus drawing oiF the judicial ermine I am 
governed alone by the haunting fear of being in- 
ordinately rich if I continue to hold this lucrative 
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position. Perhaps some other man and brother 
may be inveigled into the acceptance of this po- 
sition, but your humble servant prefers to retire 
to the gushing serenity of private life. " 

Among the many quaint epitaphs that have 
found their way into the Drawer we do not re- 
member one upon a watch-maker, nor do we re- 
member to have seen elsewhere one upon a mem- 
ber of that delicate trade. Therefore have we 
pounced upon the following, from an English 
journal just received : 

Here lies one who strove to equal time, 

A task too hard, each power too enblime; 

Tiine stopped his motion, o'erthrew bis balance wheel, 

Broke all nia springs, the verge of life decayed, 

And now he is as though he^ ne'er been made; 

Not for the want of oiliDg; that he tried; 

If that had done, why, then, he'd never died. 

. A DELVKR in things ancient and modem, cop- 
ies from his readings the following for the 
Drawer : 

A Cambridge under-graduate being asked 
about the Emperor Titus, replied that he wrote 
the Epistle to Timothy, and that his surname 
was Oates. 

A still more felicitous respondent, upon being 
questioned as to which were the major and which 
the minor prophets, answered that he declined 
to draw invidious distinctions. 

Kissmo. 

When we dwell on the Ups of the girl we adore. 

What pleasure in nature is missing? 
Hay his aoul be In beav'n— he deserves it, I'm sore— 

Who was first the inventor of kissing. 

Master Adam, I verily think, was the man, 
Whose discovery can ne'er be sarpast ; 

Tlien since the sweet game with creation began, 
To the end of tbe world may It histi 



In the neighboring duchy of.New Jersey a new 
and frightful jpode of punishment has been pro- 
posed by a committee on the work- house of Mor- 
lis County as a meana of scaring away bad peo- 
ple from that region. We commend it especially 
to the consideration of the clergy : 

ConelutUm <{fa Report to the Morrie Cotrnty, Kete Jermjf, 
Board qf Freeholder*. 

Yonr committee would further say that they have 
been complained of by justices of the court for the le- 
nient manner In which prisoners have been treated ; 
that they were sent there to be punished, but are sim- 
ply deprived of their liberty, fed, clothed, and warmed 
at the expense of the county, and go away with so fa- 
vorable an opinion of the accommodations of the pris- 
on at the end of their confinement that in many cases 
they will designedly and deliberately commit the of- 
fense of getting drunk, and a iob is made for our petty 
officials to commit them to the charge of the county 
for three months ; and for tbe county to pay some thlr. 
ty odd dollars to feed each of that class of persons is, 
in our opinion, a useless expense. 

It is farther suKgested that a minieter qf the Ooepel 
should he employWt or othertriee obtained^ to dold fbe- 

QirXNT AND PBOTKAOTKD niBOOUBSKS tN TUS JAII^ and 

that the prisoners be locked In their cells as much of 
their time as their health will admit of, that the char- 
acter of their food be diminished in quality, and all 
teith a view qf makifuf the priaon a place tf ruinsn- 

MJOtT. 

A Connecticut correspondent contributes the 
following : 

My late old and intimate friend Lewis Gaylord 
Clark many years ago related to me the follow- 
ing anecdote of his brother, Willis G., who, when 
visiting an old acquaintance, a farmer, at a time 
when albums were all the rage, was handed by 



the daughter a superannuated account -book, 
ruled for pounds, shillings, and pence, in which 
he was requested to write something pretty for 
her ; with which request he complied in the fol- 
lowing manner ; 

This worldls a scene as daric as Styx, 

Where hope is scarce worth 

Our joys are borne so fleeting hence 

That tb^ are dear at 18 

And yet to stay here many are willing. 

Although they may not have 

TOM TURNER. 
AN Brio BALLAD. 

A nsBVRMAN was Tom by trade; 

He slept on briny planks; 
And though not rich, he often made 

A run upon the banks. 

On fish he lived from day to day— 

Fish caught by his own hand ; 
And when be did not land his prey, 

He did not praise the land. 

When he had seen a shoal of shad. 

Their stroffgles were in vain ; 
The fish might hop around like mad, 

And soon they were in-eeine. 

He led a happy life ; content. 

He never thought to roam ; 
And every day he fishing went. 

And brought his net gains home. 

Tom loved a girl, so tall and slim. 

The fairest in the town ; 
But Sal would not take up with him, 

So he was taken down. 

By passion's power now racked and worn. 
He called on Sal, a swain forlorn, 

Led on by Love's suggestion. 
He found that she was popping com. 

And so he popped the question. 

She was the sweetest girl In town. 

And playful as a kitten ; 
For her Tom threw the gauntlet down— 

And she gave him the mitten. 

Then Tom was mad ! He kicked a lad ! 
His heart was sadl His head was bad ! 

His language was still badder! 
And he who once had lived on shad 

Soon faded to a shadder. 

To be a man he swore to try ; 

He left that town of woe ; 
He went out West to do or die ; 
He met an Indian six feet high— 

Of course It was not Lo ! 

The Indian saw the Yankee small ; 

The Yankee saw tbe Slonz: 
At once they knew that one must faD, 

At once they both fell ta 

The Indian struck a mighty blow; 
ByTom*8 good luck It missed the foe; 

The Indian \i'a8 forlorn. 
Tom tried the Indian to lay low; 
Tom dropped a rock upon his toe. 

And crushed his Indian com. 

The Indian paused : this blow so rade 
Had caused nim great sohdtnde; 
He thought he would no more Intrade ; 
He thought he'd fly, If none pursued ; 
The white man next he slyly viewed, 

And then began to beller. 
Tom deemed aJl Indians copper-hned. 

But this one proved a yellor. 

Tom seized a log to make a thrust, 
To lay the Indian In the dust; 

The Indian ran away— 
So swift he cut his stick, he must 

Have been a Chip-away. 

And thus was fought and won the fight. 
In which Tom took great pride : 

Then home he went to Sally bright, 
And won her for his bride: 

But on that night hie hahr turned white. 
And staid so tlU he died. 
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*"Twaa in the prime of sammer-tliiie. 

An evening ealm and cool. 
And fonr-and-twenty happy boys 

Came bounding oat of school ; 
There were some that ran and some that leapt 

like trootlets In a pooL" 

r[I8 channingly descriptive verse of Tom 
Hood's rose to our Ups tbe other day as 
we heard the sudden gush of an outpouring 
school. Joyous as the voice of sparkling wine 
gurglifig from an uncorked bottle. 

On taming the next comer we were coo- 
sdous of a smart shock of surprise, and even 
disappointment, for instead of the antici- 
pated troop of blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, and 
rosy -cheeked Anglo-Saxons, we beheld an 
animated picture *'en silhouette," black on 
a light ground, not such a picture as had 
probably inspired the poefs pretty stanza — 
and why notf Are there any artistic rea- 
sons, or do we still look through our old so- 
cial spectacles f '' Philosophy reasons, but 
habit govems.'' This is an Old -World 
proverb, but in America we profess to have 
changed all that; so let us pocket our tint- 
ed glasses, and view the subject with the 
naked eye. 

There is something attractive and sym- 
pathetic in the gambols of all young ani- 
mals ; and of all our human types the face 
of ihe infantile negro expresses most tooch- 
ingly tbe capacity for pure sensuous felicity, 
the simple Joy of animal existence. The 
dimpled roundness of his swarthy features, 
the shadowy fringes of his tropical eyes, 
tbe flashing smile, the unspeakable Jollity 
of his laughter, mark him as a child of the 
B^, tractable, emotional, amiable, thought- 



less, unoonsdoQS 3ret of the life before him, 
and of that inexorable tyrant, <' necessity,'' 
who may prove a sterner master than those 
from whom his race have recently been lib- 
erated. And with these reflections we fall 
into a sympathizing strain^ like Coleridge, 

'*Poor little foal of an oppressed race, 
I hail thee, brother r 

Now this, we aver, was genuine and disin- 
teiested sentiment; not being nor propos- 
ing to become a candidate for any of&ce, it 
had not occurred to us even that we were 
addressing a rising generation of voters. 
With the remembrance came a twinge of 
conscience at our having so long disregarded 
a subject thought with interest to every cit- 
izen and well-wisher of our great republic. 
Here was the opportunity to amend the 
neglect, and we proceeded to do so without 
further delay. Arresting a little four-year- 




Intered according to Act of Congress; in the year 1874, by Harper and Brother^, in the OfBce of the Llbra- 
llan of Congress, at Washiogton. 
Tou XLIX.-Na tML-81 
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old, we oommenoed onr examination ab- 
ruptly : 

*' Halloo, Charley ! what are you learning 
at school F 

The boy stared a moment, and then re- 
plied, with an air of snbdued oomplacency, 
"InothemyABT." 

''Prodigious! And do you like to go to 
school f^ 

The answer was a dutifhl, ** Tet-tir." 

" And do you like to play f ' 

" Yet-tir,'' with a trifle more emphasia on 
the final word. 

'' Well, which do yon like best r 

The little fellow hesitated a moment, cor- 
rugated his brows, scratched his head, and 
with a smile of infinite subtlety, answered, 
<' I likes to do bote." 

'' Answered like an embryotio statesman 
imd philosopher. And now wouldn't you 
like to have ten cents f 

** Tet-tir," responded* the young scholar, 
with a grin, only checked and limited by 
some dttaaples of doubt that lingered about 
the comers of his mouth. But when his fat 
fingers had actually closed upon the two 
nieldes that made up the named sum, the 
grin took undisputed possession of the field. 

"And now what will you do with your 
money !" 

''Buy tandy," he exclaimed, and, with a 
shout, started at full speed to realize that 
vision of felicity. 

It might have been more satisfactory to 



our scientists if we had 
reported measurements 
of the facial angle or 
crural curvatures, but 
from the intellectual 
and moral develop- 
ments of our brief ex- 
amination, people gen- 
erally will be satisfied 
that Charley is a very 
good imitation of a 
white school-boy done 
in bronze. 

Seeing a stranger ap- 
parently interested in 
his vocation, the teach- 
er sent us a polite in- 
vitation to visit *the 
school next day during 
the hours of recitation. 
The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the visit 
was altogether gratify- 
ing. 

The building, which 
is of brick, has a neat 
but unpretending exte- 
rior, and within is bet- 
ter arranged for con- 
venience, cleanliness, 
heating, and ventila- 
tion than is usual with 
Virginia school-houses. The room will ac- 
commodate a hundred and thirty pupils, 
with seats and desks, and in winter is al- 
ways full to overflowing. la summer the 
attendance is reduced one-half^ owing to the 
necessity of the older pupils going out to 
service, or engaging in remunerative labor 
of aome sort. The children were of both 
sexes, ranging from three to twenty years 
of age, neatly and comfortably clad, well 
fed, hoUthy, and cheerAil, with an uncom- 
mon array of agreeable and inteUigent coun- 
tenances peering over the tops of the desks. 
They were also remarkably docile, orderly, 
and well mannered, without a trace of the 
barbaric squalor and rudeness pertaining to 
the street-comer brat of former days, occa- 
sionally found nowadays among those who 
don't go to schooL 

The teacher, Hamilton E. Keyee, is an ex- 
slave, bom in Front Royal, Warxen County, 
Virginia, who commenced his education at 
the Harpers Ferry school, and completed it 
at the Maine State Seminary, at Lewiaton, 
on the Androscoggin River. He is about 
twenty-seven years of age, of prepossessing 
aspect, quiet and dignified in manner, and 
intelligent in conversation, with a decided 
talent for organization and order, as exhib- 
ited in the conduct of his school. 

Every thing moves by the silvery tinkling 
of a small table-bell. The boys and girls an 
seated in separate columns, and make their 
entr^s and their exits by opposite doors — 
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school call, recitatioDB, back to 
places, recess, recall, etc., all by 
the tintinnabulary signal, mn- 
sical and sweet. What a con- 
trast to the blasting tin horn or 
the ear-piercing whistle of the 
*' old-schooP days ! Indeed, one 
might hare supposed the mil- 
lenninm near lit hand but for a 
single snggestion, grimly repos- 
ing beside the bnsy little bell 
— a long limber apple switch, 
barked and slightly frayed at 
the end, reminding ns of the 
still nnexpiated sin of onr first 
parents, the common ancestors 

ofblack and white. WhUe the I 

minority of the pnpils have 
oome into existence since the 
Emancipation ProclAmation, 
there is still a number older 
than that event, and some ^ 
whose recollections antedate 
the great war. Tet in their 
career of schooling they have 
all started even, and it is rather 
onrions and amnsing to remark 
the ntter absence of any thing 
like gradation in size or equal- 
ity in years as the different 

classes from A B C to moral ^ 

philosophy are paraded for rec- '"v^ ., •^•- ^ ^JC^^^ 

itation. It may also be ob- -^ . -'t;(^ /^"^^ 

served that the '' great schol- domVt oo to •obool. 

ars^ are nsnally outstripped by 

the little ones, which only goes to con- 1 "young plants are more easily transplant- 
firm the geneially received opinion that | ed and trained than older ones'* — ^more ab- 
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A OOLLIOXAir. 

Rolutely trae In mind and morals than in 
liortloaltnre. 

This Bohool has been in existence abont 
six years, and is annnally growing in attend- 
ance and solid popularity. It appertains to 
the common-school establishment of West 
Virginia, which provides for the separate 
education of whites and blacks. Notwith- 
standing the snarls of an impracticable phi- 
lanthropy, this provision is more eagerly de- 
sired and approved by the blacks themselves 
than even by the whites, for reasons which 
we may touch upon hereafter. The County 
Commission pf Examiners report most favor- 
ably of the general intelligence exhibited 
by the colored pupils, and of their progress 
in all the elemei^tlkry branches of common- 
school education, )n regard to order, or- 
ganization, and general good conduct, this 
school is named at the head of the roD. 

In visiting several other colored schools 
in the district w« ohserv^ the same com- 
mendable cl^aracteristics in a greater or 
less degree "belonging to them all. That at 
Charlestown, the county seat of Jefferson, is 
conducted by a Mr. Wilson, an ex-slave, bom 
in the county, and a graduate of Harpers 
Ferry College, which is only eight miles dis- 
tant. 



Pursuing the subiect to its 
source, we then visited the 
High School at Harpers Ferry. 
This institution owes its ori- 
gin, incidentally, to old John 
Brown. During the war that 
followed his fiwious raid the 
United States arsenals and ar- 
mories at Harx)ers Ferry were 
completely demolished, and aX 
the conclusion the government 
donated the public lots and of- 
ficers^ houses still standing on 
Camp HUl to found a school for 
the education of the recently 
emancipated race. The late 
John Storer, of Maine, aided 
the enterprise by an endow- 
ment of ten thousand dollars, 
and in 1868 it was chartered by 
the Legislature of West Vir- 
ginia with the title of ^<Stoi«r 
College." 

The property comprises five 
large buildings, containing 
about eighty good rooms, oc- 
cupied by the teachers and 
families, and a considerable 
number of the students, who 
lodge and live there. One 
building contains ample reci- 
tation-rooms, the library, read- 
ing-room, and chapel. The lo- 
cality is eminently healthful, 
and one of the most beautiful 
that can be imagined. From 
the rounded summits of those 
breezy blufEs which overlook the town of 
Harpers Ferry we may see the crystal wa- 
ters of the Shenandoah sparkling for miles 
through its deep and rocky gorge, and Just 
below, where they meet and mingle with 
those of the Potomac, we may see, from a 
point midway between base and summit, 
the tremendous gateway through which the 
married rivers, now one stream forever and 
indissoluble, hurry down to meet the ocean 
tides at the federal city. Here the pro- 
fessors and teachers are whites; and the 
principal. Rev. N. C. Brackett, is u^versally 
esteemed throughout, the district /or high 
personal character, as well as the Mot, pa- 
tience, and ability with which he fiXlfiUs his 
difficult and responsible missioi^; 

It requires three years to domplete the 
collegiate course, and the curriculum is sub- 
stantially the same as those of the village 
schools — ^reading, writing, and arithmetic 
forming the basis of the studies from first to 
last, varied with some preliminary glimpses 
at history, geography, political economy, 
literary comiK>sition, and declamation, and 
finally instruction in l^e art of teaching. 
And here we can not fail to commend the* 
sincere good sense exhibited in the arrange- 
ment of this course, which offers to the 
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needy freedman only the snb- 
Btantial neoeasaries of ednca- 
tion, without nndertaking to 
dazzle and delude him with 
its loxories, Tanities, and pre- 
tenses, whidi have for so maoy 
yean emascnlated and discred- 
ited the educational system of 
this country. 

In pursuance of the same 
idea the expenses of sohooliog 
at Harpers Ferry hare been re- 
duced to the lowest practical 
figures, costing for tuition and 
living about twelve dollars per 
month, all told, and something 
less to those who board them- . 
selves. To tl^is end facilities 
are fumislic^ students for do- 
ing their own washing and 
cookiug, and Ip this way the 
annual cpst o^j^ving (clothing 

excepted) raiiges from fifty to , ^ 

one hundred dollars. 



We have the example of a man and wife 
who supported themselves respectably for a 
school year of nine months on eighty- one 
dollars and seventy -five cents, the greater 
part of the money having been earned by 



manual labor during the term, and without 
losing a single day from the schooL 

It is so common for married couples to ap- 
ply for admission to the school that a build- 
ing has been set apart for their especial ac- 
commodation. Parents and chil- 
dreh used frequently to come to- 
gether and stand up side by side 
in the same class, but the rising 
generation so £ur outstripped 
their ancestors that the old folks 
became ashamed of themselves, 
and gave it up, or, out of pure 
filial respect, were forced by their 
children to retire from the un- 
• equal contest. We all know prac- 
tically the difficulty of teaching 
** new tricks to an old dog," and 
we have been divinely cautioned 
against the attempt to put ''new 
wine into old bottles;" but it is 
still a common and rather touch* 
ing incident in Southern life to 
see a gray-haired Kestor of the 
com field, coach-box, or dining- 
hall refusing to believe that he 
was bom too soon, and with eager 
persistence still endeavoring to 
squeeze a few drops of the ** long- 
forbidden" wine of liberty into 
his dried and wrinkled old noddle. 
As most of the students are 
obliged to earn their own sub- 
sistence by manual labor or go- 
ing out to service, the attend- 
ance at the school varies with 
the seasons, is frequently inter- 
rupted for a term, and very often 
permanently curtailed for lack of 
means to pursue the course un- 
\ ■" dertaken. 

MATBiMAnoi. The report for 1873 shows the 
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namber of stadents for the fall term to be 
eighty ; for the winter term, one hundred 
and sixty-eeven ; for the summer term, one 
hnndred and twenty-fonr. 

There is a library of abont fifteen hnndred 
volumes pertaining to the college, made up 
by donations from the heirs of John Storer 
and others. The collection contains many 
valuable works, both entertaining and use- 
ful, and there are yet many empty shelves 
awaiting the contributions of a wise and 
thoughtful patriotism. 

In visiting the di£ferent recitation-rooms 
we remarked that the pupils were quiet, ear- 
nest, and apparently much interested in their 
work. In the earlier years of the school, and 
just after the war, they were discouraging- 
ly rude, unmannered, and disorderly, loud, 
coarse, and given to brawling and fighting. 
Judicious discipline and the civilizing influ- 
ence of books have already wrought a mark- 
ed and radical change. A more decent, or- 
derly, polite, and self-restrained collection 
of young people can not now be seen any 
where. 

In all those exercises where memory and 
the perceptive faculties are mainly relied 
on the younger pupils seem fully up to the 
standard of the whites of equal ages and 
opportunities, but the race has not yet de- 
veloped much talent for mathematics or ab- 
stract science of any sort, which is probably 
Just as well for them at present. 

Being aware of their strong predilei 
for music, we inquired if it was taugl 
the school. In response a chorus of 
and girls was called up, and sang se^ 
airs very agreeably, with the accom] 



ment of a seraphina played by the colored 
music -teacher. Some of the voices were 
wildly sweet and of very peoaliar quality. 
The tones forcibly reminded us of some mu- 
sic we heard in Bichmond of the olden time. 
We wte visiting a tobacco factoiy, where 
we saw a hundred or more meOy women, and 
children manipulating tobacco, apparently 
in constrained and gloomy silence. One 
asked the superintendent if they could sing. 
''SingP said he; ''they would do nothing 
else if permitted, but it wasted so much 
time that we have been obliged to suppnM 
it. Would you like to hear them now T 

" Certainly — ^yee." 

The superintendent raised his finger, and 
there was a quiet rustle of attention thnragh- 
ont the large halL Another signal, and there 
was a burst of music swelling so harmoni- 
onsly from sweetness to grandeur that the 
hearers thrilled with emotion that nothing 
could express but tears. The theme was 
changed from solemn to sentimental, from 
grave to gay, and the singii 
for half an hour without 
any of its impressiveness. 
several years of familiarity 
vocal and instrumental n 
and have since had opport 
elating the best native and 
own country affords, yet can sincerely say 
we have never heard any thing more pro- 
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somethiDg of their qnality in the hmry- 
sciiTiy of freedom and oivil rights. 

The eapeoial miadon of the Harpen Fer- 
ry school at present is to ednoate oolored 
teachers for the Sonthem States. These 
are helieved to he the most efficient and 
trustworthy, as they are certainly the most 
acceptable, missiooiaries to the people of 
their own race, and in consequence the de- 
mand is fiff beyond the capacity of the col- 
lege with its present means and endowments 
tosnpply. Many have already been sent onty 
and more are being sent annually, hastily 
and imperfectly prepared indeed, but from 
all reports are still doing good service with 
their dim lamps, cheering and lighting the 
ntter darkness of their people in many lo- 
calities. 

With the teacher goes the preacher, very 
frequently the two functions combined in 
the same person. The negro is characteris- 
ticaUy susceptible to religious impressions, 
and the emotional services of praying and 
singing are among his highest ei^oyments. 
Being weak in the so-#alled ''exact sciences,'' 
he is still a devout believer in the devil, and 



is consequently more controlled by his relig- 
ions professions than the average white man 
of the day seems to be. He has a fondness 
as well as talent for declamation, and is ca- 
pable of attaining a high place in oratory, 
of which we have already several notable 
examples in the country. When in orders, 
the ecclesiastical dignity of his appearance 
and manners is impressive. The preference 
for preachers and teachers of their own race 
is almost universal among the blacks. Their 
aversion to oo-edncation and mixed schools 
is more decided and better supported by 
reason than is the prejudice of the whites. 

The undeveloped and untrained mind nat- 
urally shrinks from competition with real or 
imagined superiority, and even the humility 
engendered by ages of slavery and ignorance 
will unwillingly endure, certainly not de- 
sire, the open scorn or contemptuous toler- 
ance which it must face in this forced com- 
panionship. The proposed plan he believes 
to be unwise, undesirable, impracticable; 
but the stateeonan and philanthropist may 
find ample scope for their seal in the cause 
of country and humanity by encouraging. 
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THi jnruB, 

sastainiDgy and multiplying sneh institu- 
tions as the Storer College at Harpers Ferry. 

Since his emancipation the negro has been 
a surprising success. He has passed from 
the slayery of centuries to free citizenship 
without a crime, and indeed we may say 
without a serious error. It is true that he 
amiably shared with his deliverers in the 
I>as8ing hallucinations of red breeches, roll- 
ing drums, and freedmen's bureaus; it is 
true that in politics he shows himself equal- 
ly gullible and incompetent with the masses 
of his white brethren, and endures being 
yictlmized by politicians with the meekness 
of a free-bom Democrat ; yet in all these sud- 
den and tremendous changes he has exhibit- 
ed a capacity for self-sustenance which has 
gratified as it has surprised his most san- 
guine well-wishers. 

While his educated white brother is still 
muddling in politics, or vainly dreaming 
of some legislative protection against the 
'' want that cometh like an armed man," the 
negro has quietly shouldered his hoe, and 
resumed the practice of all those little arts 
which he had acquired in his passage through 
the valley of humiliation. Though Freedom 
found him naked and penniless, she also 
found him nntrammeled by traditions of lux- 
ury and pride. Though ignorant and unlet- 
tered, he was still essential to domestic civ- 
ilization in the South, and on his race the 
white man had been accustomed to lean from 
the cradle to the grave. The puling baby 
must have a nurse, and who can be found to 
undertake it but Dinah f The land must be 
tilled, and who can hold a plow like Big 
Barney f And when a dance is proposed, 
what French or Teutonic music can stir the 
heart or ** put life and mettle in the heels" 
like the rhythmic lilt of Nace Coleman's fid- 
dle T Or, in case of a wedding, who can make 
cake equal to Aunt Sarah's, or who serve at 



a state dinner with more zeal (and leas diih 
oretion) than Milly and Petet«oti>f And then 
some time or another thero is a grave to be 
dug— But why follow the subject Anther f 
The world down here would hate to stop 
turning on its axis without the negro. The 
possession of all these simple and hitherto 
despised occupations has assaied him a liv- 
ing, with some ready money t» spare, and 
has left him master ef the situation. The 
old ship is sinking, and Laein, Greek, belles- 
lettres, philosophy, and staitesmaDBhip are 
going down with it. The fi^edman alone 
knows how to swim. 

The relations still existing between the 
ex-slave and his late lord (aside from poli- 
tics) are in the general most friendly. It 
exhibits the black man devoid of rancor; 
treasuring up kindness, and oblivions of in- 
juries. It suggests, too, that, afber all, the 
oppression wte not so grievbus and unmiti- 
gated as some have supposed, and the readi- 
ness with which the evil has been forgotten 
and the good remembered is highly credit- 
able to both parties. 

Not long ago a country gentleman ai^ one 
of his old slaves met in a store, where they 
had gone to transact some business and 
make purchases. They had parted in 1862, 
but recognized and greeted each other with 
the cordiality of ancient friendship, instinct- 
ively the while taking stock of each other's 
appearance and deportment. The negro was 
hale, sleek, and well dressed, and in settling 
up a smart account which stood against him 
on the merchant's books he showed a porte- 
monnaie plethoric with the results of a sum- 
mer's steady work. The master's heart was 
warmed at the evident prosperity of his old 
servant. He used to think him drunken, 
lazy, and tricky, and had prophesied his 
ruin when left to his own devices. Unlike 
Jonah and most other prophets of evil, he 
was not imbittered at the non-fulfillment of 
his predictions, but cordially invited '^ Har- 
ry" out to see the family and the old place. 

The freedman's, observations had not been 
so satisfactory^ , iThe old master waa rough- 
ly clad in ex-Con^ederate gray, faded, stain- 
ed, threadbare, and frayed at the button- 
holes; his hair and beard grizzled to suit 
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and his faee hag- 
gard SDd oare-wom. 
His pocket - book 
resembled a dried 
North Carolina her- 
ring. In making his 
pnrehases he was 
scmtinising and 
skimpy, and onoe 
obscnnly hinted at 
eredit, whioh the 
shop-keeper &iled 
tahear. That after- 
noon Harry walked 
out to the eld place, 
and it saddened his 
heart to see it. The 
noble woodland that 
nsedto be so Jealoos- 
ly preserved, and 
was always teeming 
with 'possnms and 
'coons, had been 
hacked and hag- 
gled until it had 
nearly disappeared. 
The bam was gone, 
and only some 
charred and black- 
ened stumps indi- 
cated where it once 
stood. Tbe house 
was paintless and 
dilapidated, the in- 
dosnres broken, 
gates off their 
hinges, or rudely 
mended with rails or 
boards; the shade 

trees wc^fm-eaten and dying at the top, the 
lawn and bprdcTB hirsute with weeds and 
suckers. But still, as of yore, a hospitable 
smoke was pouring out of the kitchen chim- 
ney, and the proprietor was ready with a 
ebeerftil and frieiMlly welcome. 

Harry respectfully dropped his hat upon 
the poroh floor, while he nervously fumbled 
for a. package in his coat pocket. ''I. say. 
Mister Charlss, does you still use baccy f" 
(The negro now. carefully abstains from the 
ma^ttr and mkire$» in his address.) 

" Oh yes, Harry. And that reminds me — 
here's a pound of tobacco and a pipe I got 
te^you; in town^" 

Harry looked confounded, and then, shak- 
ing; with.' deferential hilarity, excavated a 
paakagCfOf like character from his own 
pocket*^ T ' 

** Why, Mister Charles, dat is so like old 
times^ and it's mighty queer we should have 
been foiasinberin' adsactly 'bout the same 
thing. Whyv here's a pound of baccy I Jist 
fetebed yon. I Jist was a-thinkin' — Well, 
now, that's . comical — ke-he." They ex- 
changed presents and compliments, and as 
the negro retired toward the promised sup- 



per in the kitchen, he muttered to himself, 
** Mighty sorry I left de ole place. Things 
wouldn't 'a run down dis way ef Pd 'a staid." 
So much fur the negro of the " ancien re- 
gime," the race that has come up out of the 
house of bondage, indued with the virtues 
and imperfisctions pertaining to their former 
condition. Their child-like ignorance and 
apathetic patience, their humility and train- 
ed capacity for labor, have conjointly served 
to carry them creditably through a period of 
transition fraught with trials and dangers. 
They have passed the Bed Sea in safety, and 
yet a few more years and the race of freed- 
men itself will have passed away. We may 
flatter ourselves that in their regard the 
problem is already and. favorably solved. 
But what are freedon\'and the schools doing 
for the coming generations of the colored 
race in tbe Southern States f This is now 
the important question for the consideration 
of the statesman and philanthropist, and we 
are sorry to say we can't throw much light 
upon it. In so wide a fleld the direct ob- 
servation of any single individual must of 
necessity be limited, and when we under- 
take to discuss the sntject with others, we 
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are sarprised and disappointed at the very 
small amonnt of enlightened consideration 
it has receiyed even by those whom we 
would suppose most capable and most near- 
ly interested in its elucidation. 

The teacher will most intelligently esti- 
mate the negro's capacity for acquiring the 
diverse branches of learning, and lament the 
poverty or inconstancy which so frequently 
brings his scholastic career to a premature 
conclusion, as if scholarship was in his case 
an ultimate object of existence. 

The clergyman is absorbed in the discus- 
sion of doctrinal subtleties or the develop- 
ment of religious sentiment, and in his com- 
mendable seal for the future welfare of his 
neophyte takes no thought of what he shall 
eat, or what he shall drink, or wherewithal 
he shall be clothed in the mean time. 

The statesman seems to regard the brains, 
body, and soul of his recent fellow-citizen 
with sublime indifference, but focuses his 
intellectual telescope on the mysterious and 
uncertain future of the negro vote, and the 
means of securing it for the salvation of the 
country. You and I, intelligent reader, 
know very well what that means. 

The average Southerner still gauges the 
intellectual, moral, and political value of 
the negro by his capacity for self-sustaining 
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labor. This view may strike some as nar- 
row and materialistic, but ** the nigh penny 
darkens the sun," and under the shadow of 
a hard and impending necessity we may 
sometimes get clearer insights into practical 
matters than can be obtained through the 
luxurious haze of a distant sentimentality. 

Shortly after the war an ancient freedman 
of our own house called upon us to ask ad- 
vice in regard to the education of his chil- 
dren. He had been all his life a steady and 
industrious shoe-maker, and besides rearing 
a large funily, had deposited with us from 
time to time his little savings, until they 
amounted to some three hundred dollars. 
He could read and write quite fluently, 
talked intelligently and well, and was alto- 
gether a useful and respectable citizen. He 
had seven or eight hearty girls and boys, all 
grown, or nearly so. We complimented him 
on his good fortune, and, in reply to his oon- 
fidence, advised him at once to put aU hia 
children to trades, extolling the value of skill- 
ed labor, and enlarging on the dignity and 
independence of the productive arts. His 



countenance fell, for although he had long 
been free from legal bonds, his mind was 
completely enslaved by the traditions of the 
land. Hi8 children work at trades ! Why, 
they could have aspired to more under the 
old system. Now, he wanted to make his 
daughters ladies, and have them learn on 
the piano, and send his sons to college, with 
a hint at the learned professions. . So he 
drew his funds and departed, a sadder but 
not a wiser man. 

There is a vague belief among the unlet- 
tered classes that '' an education" is a sort 
of talisman which can protect its possessor 
against the curse of Adam, and insure a life 
of dignified ease and gentility. The negro 
believed it was the white man's fetich that 
gave him wealth, power, and supremacy. 
Hence the wild rush for the schools when 
the barriers were first removed. Here the 
elders soon discovered they had undertaken 
something harder than hoeing com, and 
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that the legal disability bad not been the 
only difficulty in their way to Parnassus ; 
BO they dropped off, confUsed, discouraged, 
raggedy and hungry, and fell back on their 
trained muscle. But the movement was 
only checked temporarily, and the hope of 
the parent was delegated to the children. 
The strong arm sustains the young brain as 
it advances with steadier and better assured 
steps, and in apother decade the 
race will have nearly outgrown 
one of the marks of its former 
condition. Not only in the 
schools, but 'elsewhere, do we 
already observe the ameliora- 
ting influence of letters on the 
manners, tastes, and habits of 
the colored population. 

Our domestic servants are 
more scrupulous in regard to 
the rights of property in small 
matters than formerly, when 
they felt and acted like com- 
mon owners of the household 
stuff or fimn products. They 
are losing their tastes for the 
midnight dances and barbaric 
sports in which they once de- 
lighted. The 'possums, 'coons, 
and eels are left in peace, while 
they devote their evening lei- 
sure to books and learning. 
Our gardener spends half his 
wages in stamps and station- 
ery, and the cook lets her bread 



sour while she is agonizing over her long- 
tailed literary p's and q's. Their manners are 
more respectful and self-respecting, evincing 
greater deference for the educated superiori- 
ty of their employers than they ever did for 
the ownership of their former masters. On 
the other hand, their cookery has degener- 
ated, their skill in the manual arts is general- 
ly decreasing, and their weakness for genteel 
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ocoopations increasing. They are leas dis- 
posed to grapple with tongh Jobs, and seem 
to understand that the following text is 
apocryphal : " Hate not laborious work, nei- 
ther husbandry, which the Most High hath 
ordained.'' 

In communities where they are numerous 
we may still too frequently see groups of 
adults idling about the market-places at the 
eleventh hour, or even later, and in obscure 
alleys observe gangs of unlicked boys brawl- 
ing over hustle cap or other sinful games of 
chance. Humane attempts to reclaim these 
juvenile wildings and train them to useful- 
ness sometimes succeed, but as ofben result 
in lamentable failure. But New York has 
her Biddies and beggar beats, and, all things 
considered^ we may have the advantage in 
the comparison. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the results 
of our observations in a brief paragraph : 

There has been a decided improvement in 
the morals, manners, and social habits of the 



colored race since the emancipation, operated 
by the simple consciousness of fireedom. 
The influence of books and lett<ers has been 
most favorable as fat as it extends, but the 
schools are too few and too limited in means 
to cover so vast a field. They need rein> 
foroements both of men and money. For a 
people (as for an individual) to maintain a 
status in this country a flair share of the 
solid property is essential, acquired neither 
by donation, legislation, nor specnlationy bat 
by honest industry. The education most 
needed by the negro is that which will mpet 
directly develop his capacity for self-main- 
tenance and accumulation. We would sug- 
gest industrial schools, and leave to states- 
men and philanthropists to provide the 
ways and means. The Southern country, 
with all its natural wealth, is now in the 
market, and in twenty years will belong nei- 
ther to speculators, politician^, nor thieves, 
but to those who may earn it ^y intelligent 
and persistent labor. 



ONE of the idiosyncrasies of our common 
nature is that we seem to have more 
consideration for man after he is dead than 
while he is alive. Very often we neglect 
and disparage him in the flesh, and esteem 
and eulogize him in the grave. Exanima- 
tion has more power than great deeds to 
makip heroes, for the shadow of the tomb 
is a glamour to the living. Perfect appre- 
ciation belongs to obituaries. The earliest 
murmur of fame is frequently the echo of the 
first earth thrown on the coflSn lid. 

This disposition to delay honor and with- 



hold affection for the advent of the under- 
taker, this propensity to retain ohaplets for 
the sake of employing them as immortelles, 
is witnessed in mortuary celebration. We 
must compound with our conscience for our 
disregard of the living by our Attention to 
the dead. By some irrational casuistry we 
must conclude that we make amends to kind 
hearts we have rejected by piling marble 
mockeries above their silent pukes. Only 
by such assumption can we explain the so- 
licitade and veneration that have been shown 
in all countries and in all ages for the lifeless 
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body. Race, clime, 
or creed has made 
little difference in 
what might be call- 
ed the joniveraal cor- 
poreal superstition. 
However ho8tile,,i^i- 
Jns^ or cruel huma|i 
QAture may be to. 
one of its of^heirSy. 
its tendency is to 
the benignant^ e>9^en 
to the sentiipentaly 
when good offices 
hf^Te beei^miide sn- 
perfluous by a fiuper- 
aL Respect may be 
slender or null for 
the breathing, think- 
ing, sensitive, sym- 
pathetic form, but 
a certain sacredness 

attaches thereto the moment it becomes clay. 
The divine spark, the godlike element, as it 
is styled, i^pears.to coant for nothing, save 
by its absence. 

Pagans and Christians, Socinians and 
Scrip tnralists, agree in tliis post-mortem 
Teneration. No people have as yet been 
discovered, whatever their wildness or an- 
tiquity, who have not had sepulchral rites, 
and associated them with a certain degree 
of solemnity. Indeed, sepulture may be re- 
garded as the mark of tiie human species. 
Where that is omitted the trace of humanity 
is lost, since no order of the lower animals 
evinces care for the dead. The annals of 
the race are revealed by the vestiges of 
tombs which antedate by ages the historio 
period, and which still puzsle the most learn- 
ed of archjBologists. We are connected with 
the past, the dimmest and remotest, by an 
endless line of grares, and all we know of 
countless nations is that they died and were 
buried. This revolving ball, with its hun- 
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dreds of millions of inhabitaotB) is but a vast 
grave-yard. The living bear but an infini- 
tesimal proportion to the dead, whose re- 
mains are incorporated with every foot of 
soil we call our own. We are as a bandfoL 
of men standing between the billions gone 
and the billions yet to come — on one hand 
the inheritors of Time, on the other the heirs 
of Eternity. 

Interments, reasoning by induction, haye 
almost always been associated with some 
form of xeli^on, and their rites have often 
been preserved when the Mth which in- 
spired them has been forgotten. Not a few 
of the funeral ceremonies of the present day 
are anachronistic, because they havA been 
borrowed without understanding from a dif- 
ferent past, and are meaningless because the 
link is broken that bound them to signifi- 
cance. 

The three principal modes. of disposing of 
the dead have been by embalming, by incre- 
mation, and by interment. 

The first process was 
not confined, as ^ often 
thought, to the Egyp- 
tians. Mununies have 
been found in Mexico; 
and the ancient Peru- 
vians, as Oaroilasso de 
la Vega witnessed, and 
as Proscott chronicles, 
preserved the bodies of 
their Incas after the 
Eastern fashion. In the 
Temple of the Sun at 
Cnzco these monarchs 
sat, natural as life, in 
shairs of gold, attired 
m royal state, their 
hands crossed npoa 
their breasts, and their 
heads inclined as if 
in obeisance to their 
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anointed queens, ranged opposite in the grim 
dignity of death. The Gaanohes, the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of the Canary Islands, 
also mdely embalmed their corpses by re- 
moving the entrails, drying them in the air, 
covering them with varnish, and consigning 
them to a wooden case, after wrapping them 
closely in goat-skin. 

The Egyptians, however, carried their 
process to perfection by introducing antisej)- 
tios into the vacated interiors of their dead, 
thus embalming in their catacombs, it is es- 
timated, not less than 400,000,000 persons. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Sicalus, especially 
the former, have minutely explained the 
method of preservation, and from them we 
learn that it was a regular trade. The em- 
balmers removed the brain and the intes- 
tines, supplying the emptiness with m3rrrh, 
cassia, and other spices, and then placed the 
body in natron for seventy days. Subse- 
quently it was carefhlly laved and wrapped 
with bandages of fine linen smeared with 
gum, and put in a wooden case shaped after 
the human figure. 
There were other 
modes of embalming 
less expensive, the 
rate varying from 
tl800 to $400 in our 
currency, which was 
so much money in 
those days that we 
can not now see how 
Egyptians of the or- 
dinary class could 
possibly afford to 
die. They doubt- 
less lived longer 
than they would 
have done other- 
wise, prompted by a 
prudent economy to 
avoid the extrava- 
gance of burial as 
long as possible. 

The cheapest way utkbiob or tomb at bbmi hamait, botpk 



of embalming, adopted usually by the poor, 
was to free the abdomen of the intestines by 
means of a clyster — commonly the oil of the 
cedar-tree — and let the body lie in natron 
until the flesh was impregnated. Recent 
investigations indicate that heat must have 
been applied to the corpses aft^r they had 
been filled with some bituminous substance, 
and creosote generated and diffused through 
all the tissues. The reason that heat was 
not mentioned by the ancient authorities is 
supposed to be their desire to keep the proc- 
ess secret, and enhance the dignity and mys- 
tery of the artf. 

Embalming is still employed. The means 
adopted by Chaussier and others have been 
to eviscerate the body and keep it constant- 
ly saturated with protochloride of mercury. 
The salt, combining with the flesh, not only 
gives it firmness, but renders it incorrupti- 
ble either by internal or external agencies. 
The iigection into the veins of a concentra- 
ted solution of sulphate of alumina, or of 
chloride of mercury and wood-vinegar, or 
of sulphate of zinc, has been found very ef- 
fective not only for anatomical purposes, 
but also for embalming. 

We might attain to the preservative ex- 
cellence of the Egyptians were we so mind- 
ed ; but as embalming, except for temporary 
convenience, is not deemed desirable with 
us, and forms no part of our theological sys- 
tem, we have no ambition to rival them in 
mummification. Our sepulchral vanity man- 
ifests itself in grandiloquent epitaphs and 
sculptured monuments, instead of in desic- 
cated carcasses and pigmental disguises of 
death. The lesthetic element alone would 
prevent us from imitating the dwellers on 
the Nile, who made death more hideous to 
the eye than it could be to the snpremest 
superstition. 

At what time the custom of incremation 
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began we have no means of detennining, 
though it probably preceded history. The 
ancient Hebrews seem to have practiced it 
somewhat ; but interment was their general 
rule. The Greeks were, so far as known, 
the first to adopt it to any great extent; 
and yet they followed the habit of inhuma- 
tion likewise, the verb ddimiv meaning to 
dispose of the body in either way. 

When the body was to be consigned to 
the earth it was pnt into a coffin either of 
baked clay or earthenware, and carried be- 
yond the town, in conseqaence of the belief, 
then prevalent, that the presence of the dead 
brought moral infection to the living. (We 
now prohibit intramural burial, interpret- 
ing the former superstition hygienically, and 
profiting by the interpretation.) If burn- 
ing were preferred, the remains were placed 
upon a pyre, which was ignited in the pres- 
ence of the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased. After the flames had been extin- 
guished, the calcined bones were collected 
and deposited in urns, which were preserved 
in tombs erected at the side of rcwds lead- 
ing fh>m the city. 

The denial of obsequies was considered a 
disgrace and punishment, and was restrict- 
ed to certain criminals, whose bodies after 
death were cast into receptacles designed 
to that end, and left exposed to the action 
of the elements. 

Rome during the republic buried its dead, 
although incineration was not infrequent. 
Lucius Cornelius Sylla — his self-pronounoed 
epitaph was that he had repaid every kind- 
ness from a friend and every wrong from a 
foe — is said to have been the first of the 
Cornelian family whose body was burned. 
This was done at his own request, made Just 
as he had completed his memoirs, two days 
before his death, with a full consciousness 
of his approaching end. During Augustus's 
reign incremation became general, contin- 
uing to the close of the fourth century, 
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when the spread of Christianity caused its 
disuse. 

The burning was very nearly the same as 
with the Greeks, except the ceremony was 
often more expensive. A law of the Twelve 
Tables ordered that the pile, generally built 
with four equal sides in the form of an altar, 
should be composed of wood untouched by 
the axe ; but this rule was not strictly ad- 
hered to. With averted face, the nearest 
relatives kindled the pyxe, and precious per- 
fumes, oils, ornaments, and articles of rai- 
ment were thrown upon and consumed in 
the flames. The ashes of the whole were 
sprinkled with wine, accompanied with an 
invocation to the manes, and collected in an 
urn of brass or bronse. .One of the sharers 
of the ceremony purified those present by 
sprinkling them thrice with water from an 
olive-branch ; then the pneficie pronounced 
the word ''nicet," the friends exclaimed, 
"Yale, vale, vale," and returned home to a 
sumptuous feast. 

The kinsfolk of a man of rank burned the 
body on the ground purchased for the sep- 
ulchre, but the poor had a public place («•- 
trina) for incremation, because it was so 
much lees expensive. 

The tombs of the wealthy and titled were 
often spacious and costly, the walls contain- 
ing niches in which the urns were deposited, 
as may still be seen in the tombs lining the 
Appian Way. 

Interment has a hundredfold the variety 
of embalming or incremation. It has been 
practiced over all the globe, in every land, 
in every time. It was the earliest mode of 
burial ; it is the present, and will be prob- 
ably the future mode. 

The study of mortuary architecture is of 
the widest range. So many theories and hy- 
potheses have been held concerning it that, 
even now, in spite of the most zealous and 
labored researches, archaologists are unable 
to agree whether certain dolmens are mon- 
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uments of the dead or sacrificial altars ; 
whether the mysterious aboriginal mounds 
are tombs or law courts ; whether the strange 
circles so generally discovered are temples or 
places of buriaL Investigation has shown nu- 
merous opiQions on this subject to be absurd- 
ly fanta9tio ; that the antiquary who believes 
himself absorbed in search of facts is more 
liable than most men to become the dupe of 
baseless speculation or vagrant imagining. 

Burial-places, as embraced in inhumation, 
comprehend tumuli, dolmens, circles, ave- 
nues, and menhirs. Albeit, without any 
positive information, we may assume that 
mau, in providing for the dead, must pri- 
marily have dug a hole in the earth and 
placed the body therein, raising a mound 
over the grave if tl^e person buried were of 
consequence enough to merit a mark of any 
kind. He could hardly have remained very 
long satisfied, however, with so simple a 
sepulture. His development must have in- 
creased his care for departed friends, and 
created a desire to protect the corpse in 
some way. Hence cofllns of some descrip- 
tion, made of wQod doubtless in wooded 
regions, and of stone in stony countries. 
The wooden inclosures, of course, decayed 
and left no trace ; but the stone lasted, and 
is still seen in the rude cists taken from an- 
cient graves. Such simple tombs must have 
grown more complex with the advance of 
civilization, finally requiring means of ac- 
cess to relatives or descendants, many of 
whom in the earlier ages believed that the 
dead had urgent needs during the interme- 



diate state preceding the translation <>f the 
soul. , 

Burial, as I have said, antedates the ear- 
liest times that we have the slightest sug- 
gestion ot The Great Pyramid of €^ixeh 
must have been erected at least two thou- 
sand years before what is kn»wn as the 
Christian era, and it must have been a di- 
rect outgrowth of a rugged tumulus or cairn, 
having external access to the chambers, llie 
oldest tumulus outside of Egypt for which 
we have any absolute authentic date is that 
which Alyattes, the father of Croesus, King 
of Lydia, built for himself, 561 BX. Herod- 
otus described it, and of late years it has 
been thoroughly explored. It is 200 feet 
high and 1180 feet in diameter, the upper 
part composed of alternate layers of claj, 
loam, and a species of rubble concrete, sup- 
porting a mass of brick-work surmounted 
by a platform of masonry. 

Another group of tombs near Smyrna is 
called the Tombs of Tantalais. They must 
be as old as the eleventh or twelfth century 
B.C., the predecessors of the tombs of Sardis ; 
and as they still stand on the plain of Troy, 
many sealous antiquaries feel confident they 
cover the remains of warriors who fell du^ 
ing that apocryphal siege. The tombs or. 
treasuries of the Atridie at Mycene, referred 
to by Pausanias, are profoundly interesting. 
The best preserved of these is a circular 
chamber forty-eight and a half feet in diam- 
eter, covered by a horizontal vault, and hav- 
ing a sepulchral chamber on one side. 

In the older cemeteries of the Etruriaus 
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Me tombs Boppoeed to be contempora- 
iieoas with these. One of the largest of 
the Etrarian remains is the Cooomella, at 
Vuloi. It is two hnndied and forty feet 
in diameter, and most have been original- 
ly some hundred and twenty feet high. 
Two onsymmetrioal steles rise near the 
centre, and mar the completeness of the 
design. Regulini Qaleassi's tomb at Csere 
is very rich and remarkable. One of the 
chambers is filled with vessels and fur- 
nitnre, mainly of bronze, very highly 
wroaght. The patterns so closely re- 
semble the still older ones discovered at 
Nineveh that they go far toward fixing 
the date of the tomb in the tenth cen- 
tury B.C. 

These and many other tumnli on the 
northeastern shores of the Mediterranean 
clearly indicate that they belong to the 
age of bronze. Iron may have been known 
too at that time, thoogh Hesiod, in his 
Warkt amd Days, declares that brass pre- 
ceded it in respect to ose. The famoos 
iron pillar at Kutnb, near Delhi, still con- 
tinnes to be in all probability the largest 
mass of forged iron in the world ; and the 
skill shown in its workmanship is good 
evidence tiiat the Hindoos extracted iron 
from its ore in the primeval period. The 
fact that iron has not been foand in early 
graves, thoagh there is ground for thinking 
that Egypt had niade its acquaintance three 
thousand years b.o., simply goes to show how 
slow was the progress of the arts from the 
East to the West, and that the knowledge of 
the most useful of metals took from filteen 
to thirty centuries to travel across the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Dolmens, or tables of stone, within or with- 
out graves, represent another kind of tomb, 
and are chiefly found among the relics of the 
Celts. They seem to begin with the rude 
stone cists (kistvaens) which are discovered 
in sepulchral tumuli. The cists are some- 
times composed of but four, though general- 
ly of six or more, stones set edgewise, and 
covered by a cap-stone, so as to protect the 
body. By degrees the kistvaen extended to 
a chamber, and received more than one de- 
posit, making it necessary to keep the top 
open until the last burial. This inconven- 
ience evidently led to the formation of a 
passage conmiunicating with the outer air. 
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the best example of which is in the tumulus 
of Oavr Innis, in the Morbihan. Many dol- 
mens, especially in Great Britain, were above- 
ground, as that in Castle Wellan, Ireland. It 
certainly never could have had walls, and 
the cap-stone is carefully poised on three 
points. This tripod dolmen is presumed to 
be more modem than the wftlled variety. In 
Ireland, Denmark, and France are numerous 
instances of dolmens surmounting tumuli, 
that of De Bousquet, in the Aveyron Depart- 
ment of Southern France, being the most 
celebrated. 

Some of the interments during the Celtic 
period show that the bodies were frequently 
buried in strange positions. Skeletons have 
been found lying on the side, the head in- 
clined a little forward, the knees drawn 
near the chest, and the heels to the thighs, 
the elbows being brought close to the knees, 
and the hands to the &oe. Just sueh a skel- 
eton was exhumed from a barrow on Smerril 
Moor. It had been laid on its left side in an 
irregularly formed cavity, on the surface of 
a natural rock, over which, as usual, the 
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monnd was formed of loose stones and 
moald. Behind the skeleton was a hand- 
some drinking cap, with a meshing rule 
(made from the rib of a horse), a dagger, 
an arrow-head, and some other implements 
of flint. 

In an oblong oyal cist in North Wiltshire 
was found a skeleton in a contracted posi- 
tion, the head resting on the left hand, and 
with it a bronze dagger, a barbed arrow- 
head of flint, and a beantifnl drinking cup. 

In Derbyshire, in 1862, a mound some 
twenty -two feet in diameter and about 
three feet high was dug into, exposing a 
cist fomi6d partly of natural rock and part- 
ly of stones set on edge, and covered with a 
large flat stone. Clearing away tbe rubbish 
revealed the remains of a young person lying 
on the right side with the knees drawn up. 
In front of and near the hand of the skele- 
ton was a richly ornamented food vessel, the 
diagonal and herring-bone lines formed by 
twisted thongs impressed on the soft clay 



of which it was com- 
posed. Two other cists 
were disclosed, each of 
them containing a skel- 
eton in much the same 
position, with the same 
weapons and utensils. 
At the side of the cist 
were a heap of bnmed 
bones and a few flakes 
of bnmed flint, and 
within it a large quan- 
tity of rats' bones and 
snails' shells. 

Some skeletons have 
been discovered in a 
sitting posture, leaning 
back against the side 
of the cist, roughly cov- 
ered in with large lime- 
stone slabs; others again 
in a kneeling position; 
others buried in pairs 
side by side and shoul- 
der to shoulder, but 
facing opposite ways. 
In a cist composed of 
four upright slabs were 
discovered the skeletons 
of a man and woman and 
two children. The pre- 
sumption is that they 
were members of the 
same family, and the 
head having died, the 
wife and offspring were 
immolated, and all in- 
terred together. 

Circles, another int'Cr- 
esting species of mon- 
uments, are scarcely 
known in France, though 
, very common in Algeria, 
as they are in Denmark and Sweden, and 
notably on the British Islands. The stone 
circles in Europe seem to have superseded 
the circular earthen mounds surrounding 
the early tumuli. They encompass the tn- 
nmli in several rows, sometimes as high as 
seven, and frequently inclose dolmens, either . 
standing on the level plain or on the tumuli. 
The larger circles, instead of girding tombs, 
are generally thought to be either cenotaphic 
or marking the site of temples dedicated to 
the honor or worship of the dead. 

Avenues are of two classes — those leading 
to circles, and those representing extenially 
the passages in tnmnli that lead to the cen- 
tral chamber. They are merely ro?rs of 
stones from nowhere to no place, so far as 
accurate investigation has as yet been able 
to prove. What their particular purpose 
was is beyond conjecture; but that they 
formed a conspicuous part of the sepulchral 
monuments of the past can hardly be dis- 
puted. The theories of aroluoologists re- 
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specting avenaes have been innnmeTable. 
Some have coDtended that they marked 
plans of battles ; others, that they are the 
ontlines of temples ; and ottiers again, that 
they indicate the march of the Drnid priests. 
In sooth, one can scarcely conceive of any 
idea too ridiculons not to have been evolved 
from the inner consciousness of an antiqua- 
ry cudgeling his addled brain over avennes. 
At Cas Tor, on the western edge of Dart- 
moor, is a series of avennes some six hun- 
dred yards long; and on Dartmoor are sev- 



eral others, from which learned blockheads 
have for years been striving to unfold cer- 
tain mysteries of the Druidic fiaith. They 
may succeed eventually, though there is no 
more need of their contemplating the enig- 
matical avenues than there is of looking for 
the poetic ideal of a Scotch lassie in the 
strapping queans of the Highlands. 

The menhirs or tall stones are the last di- 
vision of the Celtic relics of sepulture, and 
are more mysterious than any of the others. 
The weight of evidence, however, seems to 
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tioDB on the menhirs in Ireland, Walee, and Scotland, so 
far as deciphered, appear to answer to our inscriptions, 
recording names, date, and age, accompanied by some 
tribute to the deceased. In France the menhir was 
early adopted by the Christians, who surmounted it 
with a cross, as they did at the Lochcrist menhir in 
Brittany. 

The cists throughout Britain vary much in forma- 
tion as well as in the quality of the contents found. 
One in Middleton, fashioned from rough masses of 
stone, surrounded the skeleton of a woman lying on 
her left side. About the neck were the beads of a fine 
jet necklace, and above her lay the remains of an infant 
A cist in Liff's-Low was composed of eight large 
limestone slabs set edgewise, making a compact and 
almost octagonal chamber. In it was a masculine skeleton, partly 
contracted ; a hammer-head of deer's horn behind the knees, and 
behind the head several flint arrow-heads, flint knives, and wild- 
boar tusks. 

In England tree coffins have been discovered in barrows, some 
of the bodies of the dead having evidently been wrapped in the 
skin of beasts, and sometimes in woolen cloth. 

Lead coffins have not infrequently been found in the cemeteries 
of London, York, Colchester, Kiugsbolme, and elsewhere. They 
are usually ornamented with amulets, beaded mouldings, and 
raised scalloped shells. A lead coffin discovered some time since 
in Hampshire was five feet six inches long, and sixteen and a half 
inches broad. The metal was much corroded, and plain on the 
outside. The skeleton, that of a woman, was nearly pcofect. Small 
glass bottles, supposed to be lachrymatories, were in the cist, the 
glass being thin and of a pale green color. 

Dolmens are numerous in Spain, the finest being the dolmen of 
Antequera. The chamber is somewhat oval, measuring internally 
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be in favor of the 
opinion that they are 
merely head-stones — 
that they superseded 
the barrow as more en- 
during and distinct-, 
ive than the mere 
mound, and have been 
continued to the pres- 
ent time by all nations 
who bury instead of 
burning the dead. 
The Ogham inscrip- 
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about eighty feet from the en- 
trance to the front of the stone 
closing the rear, while the width 
is some twenty, and the height 
ten feet. The whole, consist- 
ing of thirty-one stones, more 
or less shaped by art, was orig- 
inally covered by a mound one 
hundred feet in diameter. 

A very remarkable dolmen is 
inclosed in a church at Arrichinaga, in the 
province of Biscay. It is called Smi Miguel, 
and is thought to have been made a species 
of shrine in consequence of a superstitious 
sacredness attaching to dolmens in the early 
days of Christianity. Dolmens exist in Por- 
tugal, Italy, Scandinavia, North Germany, 
Algeria, Tripoli, in the Mediterranean i^- 
ands, even in Western Asia and India, many 
very interesting specimens having been dis- 
covered in each of those regions. 

In India is a curious class of sepulchral 
monuments known as dagobas, those of Cey- 
lon being peculiar to that island. One of 
these, the Lanka Ramayana, was built a.d. 
231 ; is a nearly hemispherical dome, sur- 
mounted by a square box -like appendage, 
called a tee, and surrounded by three rows 
of tall stone pillars. The dome of the da- 
goba was probably borrowed from the tu- 
muli or cairns, so common in Northern Asia, 
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which must have existed in India in prime- 
val times. It is thought that the Buddhists 
converted the dome into a relic shrine, and 
then added a square box to the top, which 
is still seen in all the rock -cut and sculp- 
tured tombs of India. The box must prima- 
rily have represented a wooden caeket, inas- 
much as it is quite certain that there wero 
no hewn-stone buildings in India before the 
year 250 b.c. Travelers in that enigmatical 
land will remember how even the best and 
most intelligent Brahmins will romance in 
regard to the beautiful cave temples of Elora 
or Elephanta. They will be gravely inform- 
ed that the temples in those cities, aa well as 
in Benares, Delhi, and elsewhere, were erect- 
ed by the Pandus more than 3000 B.C., and 
if they doubt it, the sacerdotal Munchausens 
will add 15,000 or 20,000 years in order to 
make their story interesting. Time has 
neither value nor significance in India, 
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where the remotest past is as the present, 
aud the most vivid present as the remotest 
past. 

The Senhya Pagoda, in Bnrmah, is an ex- 
ternal mound encircling the tope, with a com- 
plicated rail — nnqnestionably the superses- 
sion of the circles of rnde stones — and a sim- 
ulated dagoba replacing the simulated cist. 
These are great changes from the old monu- 
ments, though not more than might have 
been expected, considering that the pagoda 
was built less than sixty years since. This 
single instance clearly shows the steady im- 
provement made in tombs throughout the 



world, and how ready all nations have been 
to honor the dead with fitting monnments 
when they had acquired sufficient architect- 
ural knowledge. 

This continent contains no rude stone mon- 
uments of sepulture, though there are exten- 
sive earth-works, analogous to those in the 
Old World, and some of them peculiar to the 
New. These mounds, as they are usually 
called, are divided into defensive incloeures, 
sacred and miscellaneous inclosures, mounds 
of sacrifice, mounds of burial, temple mounds, 
and animal mounds. The commonest mounds 
in the Mississippi Valley are incontestably 
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raised over the dead, their tize probahly 
beiDg in proportion to the importance of the 
deceased. A tnmolus of this sort near Par- 
kersbnrg, in West Virginia, is seventy feet 
high, and another at Miamisbnrgh, in Ohio, 
is sixty-eight feet high, evincing the conse- 
qnence of the personages commemorated. 
The monnds occasionally contain two or 
more skeletons; but this is rare, except 
where the Indians in later times have de- 
posited their dead therein, under an im- 
pression of the sanctity of the place. The 
theories and opinions abont these mounds 
have been as numerous and contradictory as 
those cherished respecting Celtic and Druidic 
remains in Europe. Whether they were built 
by the aborigines of this country or by an en- 
tirely different race still seems to be an open 
question. The mound-builders must have 
been a settled people, pastoral, and even ag- 
ricultural, and they appear to have had a 
higher civilization than the red men — al- 
ways more or less nomadic, and never ris- 
ing beyond the condition of fighters and 
hunters. The strange heaps are generally 
known as Indian mounds ; and to whomso- 
ever they may owe their origin, many of them 
are certainly burial-places, though no link 
of connection between them and the trans- 
atlantic tumuli can be established. 
Some of the aborigines — certain tribes of 



the Sioux, for instance — ^instead of burying 
their dead, wrap them in skins or blankets, 
and place them on a rude wicker-work made 
of boughs and saplings laid across poles rest- 
ing upon others notched and driven into the 
ground. The corpses are left to the sunshine 
and the storm, hawks and vultures, the In- 
dians being careless of that, convinced that 
the spirit has been gathered to Manitou, the 
protector of the happy hunting-grounds. 

The Guebers, Parsees, or Fire- Worshipers, 
as they are indifferently named, have extraor- 
dinary funeral ceremonies, being almost if 
not the only people known who fail, strict- 
ly speaking, to bury their dead. The dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster, and primarily Persians, 
they are numerous in Western India, where 
they are called Parsees, from the country 
in which they originated. They recognise 
one omnipotent and Invisible God, Ormuzd, 
and legaM the sun as his eye. Consequent- 
ly they reverence it and fire as emblems of 
the glory of the Supreme Deity. The sacreil 
fire which Zoroaster, as they claim, bronght 
from heaven is kept perpetually burning in 
consecrated places, and fed with the rarest 
wood and choicest spices. Their temples an* 
erected over subterranean fires ; one of their 
sacred cities being at Baku, in Russia, upon 
the Caspian Sea, where for ages, without in- 
termission, flames have issued from calca- 
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reoas rooks. Sach is their veneration for 
tire that they never blow out a light, be- 
lieving that their breath pollates it ; while 
their priests pretend to pass their entire 
time in prayer, chanting hymns, burning 
incense, and tending the flames upon sacred 
altars. I mention idl this to show how natu- 
ral and consistent it would be for the Gue- 
bers to follow the old habit of incremation. 
No one would imagine that a soul, from their 
point of view, could be more directly trans- 
mitted to Ormuzd than when its fleshy tene- 
ment was consumed by fire. Instead of adopt- 
ing incremation, however, their cemeteries 
are smoothly paved, built in a circular form, 
and surrounded by high walls. In the centre 
is a pit, to which the pavement slopes, and on 
this pavement the corpses are laid, naked, to 
be devoured by birds of prey. When the 
flesh has all been eaten the bones are swept 
into the pit, and after sufficient accumula- 
tion are removed by subterranean passages. 
There are several Parsee cemeteries in the 
vicinity of Bombay, and all the carnivorous 
birds of Western India seem to have become 
acquainted with the fact. They are con- 
stantly wheeling in the air in the immediate 
neighborhood, and it is surprising with what 
rapidity the unwholesome creatures will re- 
duce a dead Gueber to a heap of bones. 

The Mohammedan manner of burial va- 
ries in different countries and with differ- 
ent tribes. Sometimes it is above Instead of 
below ground, the tombs being, as in New 
Orleans, made of stone or brick, full of arch- 
ed cavities large enough to admit a coffin. 
Into these cavities the dead are thrust, and 
then the entrance is sealed up. There are 



often three or four rows 
uf these apertures, and 
the tomb may contain 
from nine to fifteen bod- 
ies, or even more. Cer- 
tain Moslems hold, it is 
said, that the earth is 
contaminating, uid henoe 
they are unwilling the 
true believers should be 
interred therein. They 
make a distinction in 
souls, as respects women, 
for instance, not denying 
to them the xK>ssession of 
immortal spirits, but plft- 
cing them in a lower grade 
than those of men; conse- 
quently inferior creatures 
might be laid without psy- 
chical harm where supe- 
rior beings would suffer. 

Most of the followers of 
Idam, however, especially 
those in Turkey and Syria, 
have no prejudice against 
inhumation, which is gen- 
erally practiced every 
where for the common people. When these 
are buried they are deposited in the ground 
without coffins, and boards placed over them 
to prevent the earth from falling upon and 
covering the remains. This is the same with 
us, and the fact, vaguely understood, may 
have given rise to the belief already stated 
that some of the Mussulmans deem contact 
of the body with the earth to be defilement 
It is a cardinal article of faith with all the 
Mohammedans that the corpse and the grave 
are sacred, and the result is that, neither be* 
ing disturbed, their cemeteries stretch over 
vast tracts, often altogether dispreportioned 
to the cities or towns from which they are 
nourished. Constantinople is surrounded by 
immense grave-yards, suggesting to the mind 
of a stranger that the principal business of 
Stamboul, as indeed of all civilization, has 
been for ages entirely of a mortuary charac- 
ter. They present a strange and extremely 
gloomy appearance, their white marble col- 
umns, surmounted by turbans, shimmering 
like ghosts through and above the groves of 
cypresses that always mark the last repose 
of the Moslem sleepers. The shape of the 
carved turbans indicates the condition of 
the dead. The pillars marking the graves 
of women are turbanless, those over the un- 
married having a sculptured rose at the top. 
The rose monuments almost invariably de- 
note young girls, since celibacy is thought 
discreditable in Mussulmanic countries, and 
the highest province of the opposite sex to 
be the bearing and rearing of children. The 
inscriptions are in letters of gold, and abound 
in such hyperbole of commendation that an 
English-speaking person might naturally 
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suppose some of the epitaphs of his own 
race had been translated into the Turanian 
tongne. Few carved enlogies are bestowed 
upon women, and the anwedded are treated 
with the silence of charity, because, to the 
Ottomanic mind, their loftiest functions haye 
been nnfulfiilled. Sepulchres of particular 
families of wealth and distinction are railed 
in and environed with the omnipresent cy- 
press, and the tombs of eminent dignitaries 
are lighted with lamps kept constantly burn- 
ing, a certain sanctity having been associ- 
ated with fire by numerous schools of theolo- 
gy before and since the days of the Roman 
yestals. 

Not a slugle stone is removed under any 
circumstances from a Mohammedan grave, 
for such removal is considered the deepest 
sacrilege, and no amount of piastres could 
purchase a rood of a Mohammedan burial- 
place. The Orient is not yet sufficiently en- 
lightened to see the advantage which we so 
clearly perceive of turning old grave-yards 
into building sites, and using the dust of 
our forefath^ as a basis for profitable spec- 
olation. 

The Chinese are extraordinarily devoted 
to their dead, quite eclipsing us in sepulchral 
solicitude. They have no cemeteries of any 
extent, as families are in the habit of bury- 
ing their members in private grounds, though 
sometimes districts and even provinces com- 
bine to purchase land for interment. In 
thickly settled parts of the country every 
family provides its own burial-place, and 



the graves of the distinguished are careful- 
ly chosen, and adorned with much taste and 
care. The sides of the low hills or undula- 
tions are frequently selected for interment, 
and flowers, shrubs, and trees are particu- 
larly affected. Some of the tombs and their 
vicinity near Chung-zu are very attractive, 
and it is commonly remarked by travelers 
that the fairest spots in the Flowery King- 
dom are appropriated to sepulture. A Celes- 
tial thinks far more of his grave than his 
house ; and though he be wealthy, he will 
spend his days in a miserable hovel with a 
view to securing an attractive couch after 
death. If he can only be convinced that he 
will be interred in the midst of flowers and 
under a delightful grove, he will not care for 
the scourges of circumstance or the blows 
of adversity. Buddhism is the prevailing 
religion among the Chinese, and as they ex- 
pect to lie long in the earth, it is natural 
they should desire to be well disposed. 
Their parental and filial affection is of the 
strongest, and the greatest consolation fa- 
thers and mothers can have in their last mo- 
ments is that they will be buried in a coffin 
of their own selection, and that their chil- 
dren or grandchildren will cherish and hon- 
or their ashes. Not infrequently they keep 
their coffins, of which they are pretty fas- 
tidious in the purchase, under their own 
roof, and no piece of furniture receives more 
zealous care. They know that they shall 
want it some time, and they believe, in a 
very practical way, in preparation for the 
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roysterions fntnre. They bear their bnrii 
cases with them whenever they change the 
residence — very much as the ancient Roma 
bore their lares and penates; When they » 
land for bnilding pnrposesy the transfer 
always accompanied with an explicit co 
enant to exhume the nnmerons departs 
through a series of generations. The bon 
are gathered, placed in earthen vessels, ai 
labeled — a process irreverently styled pr 
serving ancestors, because they present tl 
appearance of druggists' Jars. These are r 
buried elsewhere with the greatest econon 
of space, though a house is never erects 
over them, o^ing to a superstition that tl 
outraged ghosts would destroy the desecr 
ting residents, and torture them through t 
eternity. 

Outside the walls of Pekin are many toml 
of prominent families, accompanied by ii 
mense though decayed marble sculptures < 
men and animals. Such ciirved figures i 
limestone are not uncommon throughout tl 
empire, and not a few, as is evident fro 
their crumbling, are centuries upon centi 
ries old. 

Wherever a Chinaman dies, it is the ea 
nest wish of his relatives and friends to aet 
home his remains for interment, reckless < 
convenience, time, and distance. Some moi 
ey is required to accomplish this, and if 
can not be had, poverty becomes more grrie' 
ous to bear than under any other circuD 
stances. Death is so much more than li 
to a Celestial that, with all his repose an 
self-containment, he beats his breast in ai 
ticipation of an nnlamented and unhonorc 
grave. The San Franciscans have great! 
ridiculed John because he has so much an: 
iety concerning his body, and wonder thi 
his remains are shipped from the Pacif 
coast to his native land over thousands c 
miles of uncertain sea. John is, in this r 
spect, no more obnoxious than Jonathai 
who, approaching his end at the antipodi 
or in Australasia, expresses an ardent desii 



to be embalmed and 
transmitted to the 
distant Eden where 
the right of every 
freeman is to do as 
he profanely pleases. 
The catacombs of 
Rome are more in- 
teresting to the fan- 
cy than to explora- 
tion. They appeal 
to the mind at a dis- 
tance; but to the 
examining eye, aid- 
ed by a wax taper 
and a gibbering 
monk, they are 
merely snbterraoe- 
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slabs now oompoee the pavement of the 
Chorch of San Glennaro, through which is 
the sole entrance to the vault. 

The catacombs of Syracuse are more spa- 
cioQSy better preserved, and less gloomy than 
any others. They are a vast subterranean 
city — a genuine necropolis, whose innumer- 
able tombs, cut out of the solid rock, contain 
the dead of all ages, creeds, and climes. As 
the Sicilian town was founded more than 
700 B.C., once had a population of 200,000, 
now sunk to 12,000, and was the residence 
at different periods of Plato, Simonides, 
Zeuo, Cicero, Theocritus, Moschns, Archime- 
des (the mathematician lost his life at its 
capture by the Bomaus), and many other 
celebrities, the conclusion is both natural 
and just that the most interesting portion of 
Syracuse is under-ground. Its past history 
may be read in myriads of bones and an 
endless series of tombs. 

The catacombs of Malta, also subterrane- 
an, are small, but in good condition, and 
seem to have been places of worship as well 
as of sepulture. 

The catacombs of Paris are simply the re- 
ceptacle of the bones of a number of the 
grave-yards of the city, removed to the vast 
quarries in the southern part of the town, 
and consecrated with great solemnity in 
1786. They are thought to contain the re- 
mains of at least 3,000,000 
of human beings. The long 
galleries, lined with bones 
from top to bottom — the 
arm, leg, and thigh bones, 
and the grinning skulls 
piled in front — make up one 
of the ghastliest exhibi- 
tions I have ever witnessed. 
When I had gone through 
those dismal corridors, and 
extinguished my torch as I 
emerged from the darkness, 
I fancied that all the people 
of the Continent must have 
been interred there. Those 
hideous vaults are really 
dangerous. There are many 
chasms yawning along the 
Journey, and the roof looks 
as if it might fall in at any 
moment. There is immi- 
nent peril, too, of being 
lost, unless you keep close 
to your guide, and once 
lost, there is slender hope 
of your recovery. The ef- 
fect of the light and shade 
cast upon the skulls and 
bones and dreary walls by 
the burning tapers was such 
as to make it appear that 
the broken skeletons were 
getting themselves togeth- 
er, and striving to Join in a 



hideous dance of death. Some of the Jaws 
seemed to wag, and the eyeless sockets to 
wink at our melancholy procession as it filed 
by, our voices awaking dismal echoes that 
sounded startlingly unnatural. There is 
something grimly grotesque in the Journey 
through the catacombs, and persons of a 
nervous temperament seldom feel tempted 
to repeat the experiment. I am not sur- 
prised that men who have been lost there 
for less than twenty-four hours have been 
made insane by the indefinable horror of 
their situation. 

The three principal cemeteries of Paris 
are Pere la Chaise. Mont Parnasse, and Mont- 
martre. The first has the most reputation, 
and is the least attractive in itself of the 
three, its columns, pyramids, obelisks, and 
frmeial vases being so overcrowded and so 
tawdry often as to create serious disappoint- 
ment. But its undulations are pleasant, and 
the view it commands of the city and coun- 
try is picturesque. The principal entrance 
to P^re la Chaise is a st^micircle adorned 
with censers and torches, and a chapel stands 
in the middle of the grounds on the site of 
an ancient castle. The most attractive tomb 
is that of the perfidious Aboard and the de- 
voted H^oise, a Gothic dais covering the 
reclining figures of the lovers. It was much 
injured during the war ; but is now in proc- 
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608 of restoration. Among the other con- 
spicnouB monamenta are those of Yisconti 
(the architect), Alfred de Mnsset, Arago, Bel- 
lini, Chernbini, Talma, Casimir P^rier, Ra- 
cine, Moli^re, Ney, Massena, Balzac, La Place, 
La Fontaine, and scores of immortal poets, 
artists, composers, scientists, and soldiers. 

Mont Pamasse has a circular promenade 
in the centre, and walks laid out at right 
angles to each other. It contains but twen- 
ty-five acres, and the tombs of the surgeon 
Lisfrauc, the chemist Orfila, the painter G^ 
rard, the people's representative Auguste 
Tom^, the poet Camille Bemay, the phi- 
losopher Jonffroy, and the actor Socage. 

In Montmartre, including some thirty 
acres, sleep Paul Delaroche, the artist ; Hen- 
ri Murger, the clever chronicler of Bohemia ; 
Armand Marrast, the revolutionary journal- 
ist, and editor of the Tribune ; Henri Beyle, 
the supremely gifbed but little read novel- 
ist; Legonr€, the dramatist; Neurit, the 
singer; and Jenny Colon, the actress, for 
grief at whose loss the brilliant G^raid de 
Nerval committed suicide ; Prince Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg, Duchess d'Abrantes, and the 
Duchess de Montmorency. 

In another old cemetery (there are fifteen 
grave-yards in the capital), that of Picpus, 
are the remains of General Lafayette and 



his wife, and several hundred persons be- 
longing to the first families of France. 

The privilege of burying the dead of Paxis 
is exclusively enjoyed by a company — ^the 
Enterprise of Funeral Ceremonies — in con- 
sideration of a large sum annually paid to 
the city. This organization has a right to 
every corpse within the municipal limits, 
and applications for obsequies are made to 
an agency established in each district of the 
capital. To accommodate all purses, the 
ceremonies are graduated; those of the first 
class costing, with high mass and other 
theological formula, about eleven thousand 
francs. This sum provides a superb hearse, 
drawn by six black horses, and from forty to 
fifty carriages, provided with drivers draped 
in suits of solemn woe. As the rate lessens, 
the hearses become plainer, the carriages 
and priests fewer (priests' services are fixed 
at so much per head), and the mass less im- 
posing, unril the ninth and cheapest class 
of funeral is reached, the expense being 
barely seven francs, and the body being 
borne on the shoulders of four shabby fel- 
lows to the commonest of graves. 

The price of funerals in Paris is almost 
as limitless as in New York. A man may 
exhaust his patrimony by his mortuary 
pomp, or be carried to his resting-place for 
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the worth of a hxeakfiMt. One 
may be respectably hidden in the 
earthy however, for five hundred 
franca on the banks of the Seine, 
and on the borders of the Hndson 
it will cost his heirs, ezecntors, 
and assigns at least twice as much. 

There are three kinds of graves 
in the principal cemeteries of Paris. 
The first are sold for five hnndred 
francs, with a perpetual title ; the 
second are granted for five years, 
for fifty francs ; and the third is the 
democratic ditch {lafime commune) 
into which the unrecognised poor are thrown 
without fee or favor. More than two-thirds 
of the entire population of the gayest and 
most brilliant of the world's capitals are 
baried in rude pine coffins so closely huddled 
that they soon break or burst, and mingle 
their cadaverous contents promiscuously and 
nnrecognieably together. Every five years 
these nnhouored and forgotten bones are dug 
up to give place to others, and removed to 
the catacombs. The i>oor Parisians can not 
be said to be at rest after death, since their 
remains must so soon be disturbed. Some 
of the noblest and purest of Frenchmen have 
been interred in the common ditch ; among 
others, the renowned Abb^ de Lameunais, 
who so truly loved the people that bis dying 
request was to be buried with them. 

The Campo Santo of Pisa is the most re- 
nowned of all the Italian burial-places. The 
Pantheon of the Pisans, and abounding in 
famous monuments, it is a handsome oblong 
court, surrounded by marble arcades orna- 
mented with ancient Etruscan and Greek 
sculptures and paintings — some of them gro- 
tesque enough— of the pre-Baphaelite art- 
ists. Certain frescoes representing Death, 
the Final Judgment, and Future Punish- 
ment, though designed to excite awe, are 
supremely ludicrous, but interesting, because 
they reveal the spirit of the barbarous the- 
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ology of the Middle Ages. Shrouds, skele- 
tons, apparitions, imps, and devils play their 
many-hued parts on the walls, and, as relig- 
ious symbols, are caricatures of nineteenth 
century liberality. In the centre of the 
cemetery is a mound of earth reputed to 
have been brought from Palestine during 
the Crusades, and formerly used as a place 
of interment for the spiritual benefit such 
sacred soil was presumed to impart. 

The cemeteries of Russia are for the most 
part at considerable distance from villages 
and towns, and are marked by groves of tall 
pines, which seem as emblematic of death to 
the Muscovite as cypresses are to the Moham- 
medan mind. The funeral services in the 
Greek Church appear to be copied from the 
Roman Catholic, a great efibrt being made 
to render them impressive. 

In the cemeteries of Main^ Frankfort, 
Munich, and other German cities the dead 
are exposed for a certain number of days be- 
fore interment, to guard against premature 
burial. The bodies lie in the coffins, with the 
lids removed, in a laige dead-house, a wire 
attached to the extremities of the corpse, and 
connected with a bell, so that the least mo- 
tion would reveal animation, and bring aid 
and succor at once. Certain medical wateh- 
ers are within call both day and night, should 
the bell be rung, and thus every possible 
assistance is secured toward resus- 
citation. 

Marvelous tales are told by the 
common people of sudden resusci- 
tation and premature burial, and 
these tales are widely and firmly 
believed. They have, however, very . 
little foundation, as it is extremely 
rare, at least nowadays, that persons 
prepared for the grave are not act- 
. ually dead. But still signs of death 
' are so fallacious that the custom 
' adopted by the Germans must be 
regarded as a wise precaution. A 
celebrated anatomist, Winslow, had 
I two such narrow escapes from ante- 
'^ mortem sepulture that he published 
' a treatise on the subject, expressing 
the opinion that incipient putrefac- 
tion is the- sole trustworthy symp- 
tom of physical dissolution. I have 
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made diligent inquiry in Germany respect- 
ing cases of suspended animation, and I 
have learned that in not a single instance 
has a body placed in the dead-house proved 
aught but a corpse. 

Thus we see in every time and country 
that all peoples, savage or civilized, polythe- 
istic or monotheistic, beauty-adoring or fire- 
worshiping, sectarian or latitudinarian, prac- 
tice and reverence burial in some form ; that 
they cherish a certain superstition for the 
lifeless body, and honor clay equally with 
spirit. M^n may be styled, by way of dis- 
tinction, the burying animal, and advocates 
of the development theory, to supply their 
links and complete their analogies, must 
show a gradation of Interment between the 
brute and the human. In all funeral rites, 
from the primitive to the present time, we 
detect sufficient similarity to indicate the 
unity of the race. Never has the tenement 
from which vitality has escaped been held 
so precious as it is to-day. We make a fe- 
tich of it, though it turns to loathing under 



our sorrowing eyes. We perpetuate our 
wretched vanity in honoring insensate dost, 
and carve marble with sonorous fiction to 
hide the sordid facts of life. 

But of the disposition of the body after 
death , what matters i 1 1 No one may say who 
was wisest — ^the Egyptian who embalmed^ 
the Greek who burned, or the Celt who bur- 
ied. It is ofno import to the departed wheth- 
er they be exposed to the birds of the air, 
or their tombs be covered with immortelles. 
Let us anticipate mortuary devotion by 
kindness to the living. Let us put our pro- 
spective monuments into generous deeds this 
side the grave. Let us be so charitable and 
tender to our fellow-travelers as they halt 
and bait on this paltry planet to gather 
strength for their journey through the uni- 
verse that, meeting them in the immeasur- 
able future, they may remember us not by 
storied urns or eulogistic epitaphs, but by 
the gentleness and sympathy and helpful- 
ness we have shown them when little, both 
in time and action, counted much. 



ROSES OF FLORENCE. 

L-BY THE ARNO. 



Smt came in sanllght, merrily calling, 

** Who'll buy my rosea ? DamBelH, wholl buy ? 
Open at dawn when the bright dews were falling! 

Who'll bay my rosea r L^iea, who'll bay? 
Who'll bay my rosea? Florentine rosea! 

Born of the breeze and the floweret's reply ! 
Sn!>tle the power in thetr heart that reposes 

Love-laden rosea! Gallanta, wholl bay? 
Florentine rosea! 
Gallanta, wholl bay 7" 

Be came In splendor, haaghtily glancing, 

Passing the flower-girl carelessly by; 
Stayed ho his coarser, so dalutUy prancing: 

*' Bring me the bnds, then ; none else 111 bay." 
She brought her roses, Florentine roses, 

Holding them up with a smile and a sl^ ; 
Gems that a ray of the sunlight discloses 

Caught the wild glance of her roving black eye. 
" Florentine roses !" 
StlU did she cry. 

Glittered the poniard, gandlly sparkling 
Under his belt as the courtier drew near; 

Over the fold of hia dou(»let lay darkling 
One little ruby, red-gleaming and clear. 

He caught the roses— Florentine roses- 
Fast in his gloved hnud, reining his steed. 

Cunning the smile on his Up that reposes : 
**Beaatx a poniard aoroetlmea must need. 
Florentine roses- 
Lovely indeed!" 



Ah! the moon rises! See the girl creeping, 

Furtively, silently, but with no sigh. 
Near the bright Amo, 'neath the dew^ weeping, 

Who glides so stealthily, warily nigh ? 
"I come to gather Florentine roses; 

Paler they seem 'neath the gleam of the moon. 
Red and white roeee, fresh-bndding roses. 

Need to be gathered, sweet! deftly and soon ! 
Florentine roses 
Perish at noon.** 

Clinging at parting, softly complaining. 
Why must he ever, oh ! ever depart ? 
" Scarcely the moonlight seems yet to be waning, 
I Lightly may sever the light-beating heart!** 
I He said: "Cull roses, Florentine roses; 
j Wear in your boaom the poniard I gave; 
Instant the poison its piqQre incloses, 
He whom It woundeth must sleep In the grave. 
Florentine roees 
Temptingly wave." 

'* Say yonll ntam, love, faithfully seeking 
Her who hath given her heart to your cara. 
I Should you deceive me, to other ties keeping, 
I Fear me in sleeping, and waking beware!" 
I He laughed : " Oh, roses, Florentine roses, 
Live In the sense as their hue in the eye! 
Kiss me once more o'er the pearl ere it dosea 
With your red mooth, love, and, sweetheart, good-by. 
Florentine i 
Rita, BtUl ay." 



n.-iN 

In Santa Croce, Mary Imploring- 
Gems on his vesture, gems In her hair- 
Fond lovers came now, lovers adoring: 
Never had knelt there a lovelier pidr. 
Filling the silence, "Florentine roees !** 

Suddenly falls on the fond bridegroom^ ear ; 
No more her soft hand his clasp Incloses 
Whom he la vowing for aye to hold dear. 

"Florentine roses!" 
Sdll doth he hear. 



SANTA CROCB. 

Troubled and startled, fearfolly glaring, 

Wildly she looks at the wedded in turn. 
Who In the cortege seems frighted and staring. 

Meeting that frigid eye, cruel and stern ? 
Haughtily cries she : " Florentine roses ! 

Roses the birth of a kiss and a sigh! 
Wholl buy my roses? Red and white roses! 

Bom of the breese and the flowerefb reply ! 
Florentine roses! 
Oallant^ whom buy?" 
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Thej came at noondaj, gayly caronalnff. 

Jeweled and plomed In the sun and the breew, 
Down the Caaclne, echoen aroasing, 

Oallanta and damen beneath wide-vpreadlng trees. 
*'Ton Fiorajali Florentine roMa,** 

Mormar the lips of the Milanese bride ; 
** Tempt me to see what her basket Incloses ; 

Summon her hither, love; call her •sldo.*' 

*• Florentine rosea I" 
StUl the giri cried. 

What gramd jonr hand then, sirUy trying 

On white patrician a plebeian red, 
Haughty M archese, so loftily gracing 

By yonr obeisance the words yon bars said f 
Was there a steel in the Florentine roses? 



Wbst could so wound in the touch of a flower r 
Why, they were called where the Amo reposes, 
Liksily glides by a rose-lsden bower! 

Florentine ros e s 
Only a flower I 

Lofty Vaudini tuned htm in dying. 

Tossed back the wavea of his death-damp*ning hair : 
*' Weep not, Carlotta ; waste not your sighing ; 

Wed with another ; you're young, love, and fair. 
Ton Florae's Florentine roses. 

Gentles, I warn one and all, ere we part- 
Mortal the Tenom their fold thai InckMss; 

Gather no rose with a worm at the heart ! 
Florentine rosea. 
Poison at heart r 
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FEW more absorbing pagee will be found 
in tbe annals of travel and discovery 
than those which relate to the distant archi- 
pelagoes of the South Pacific. Brilliant in 
coloring and replete with dramatic incident, 
they offer exciting visions of wild adventure 
to the ardent boy and fascinating studies to 
the grown man. From the first chapter to 
the last they are packed with stories of the 
exploits of brave explorers, the conquests 
of heroes of youthful idolatry, the patient 
labors of scientists, and the vicissitudes of 
an advancing civilization. The outrages of 
the infamous ''labor*' trade recently brought 
to light give them 'a still greater interest 
from a humanitarian point of view, and it 
would not be easy to write about them with- 
out being entertaining. Comprised in sever- 
al distinct groups scattered across the wide 
southern ocean, the islands are populated 
by diverse races, and in formation and veg- 
etation are also varied. In some the women 
are perfect nymphs, with soft brown com- 
plexions, wavy black tresses, and as delicate 
forms as sculptor ever imitated in marble. 
They have musical voices, amiable manners, 



and sharp minds ; while the men are muscu- 
lar fellows, of friendly and courageous dis- 
positions. In others the men and women 
alike are black, dwarfed, ignorant, and fero- 
cious, with beastly customs and manners. 
The land of one is a fruitful paradise, and 
of the other a lava bed. But whether in- 
telligent or savage, nearly all the islanders 
have been blessed with a soil that yields 
without tillage, and encourages generosity, 
indolence, and sweetness of temper. Most 
have submitted to the emollient influence 
of the missionary, and of those who have 
not it is only fair to say that they are less 
inherently cruel than resentful of the wrongs 
they have suffered for a century at the hands 
of white traders. Both sides are guilty of 
atrocities; but robbed, kidnaped, and en- 
slaved, the savage has too often wrecked 
his vengeance upon the first European he 
has encountered, without discriminating be- 
tween enemy and friend. We read of a vil- 
lage inhabited only by widows and orphans, 
the men having been carried away by slav- 
ers, and on the next page of a massacre of 
whites. From this division of crime obsta- 
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cles are met with in inflicting 
panishmentSy and it is not an 
easy matter to decide whether 
the savages have not heen in- 
cited to their acts in the spirit 
of retaliation. It will be ob- 
served that the consequential 
problem is not without a re- 
semblance to our own Indian 
question. 

In the interests of science, 
and in the abjudication of 
offenses connected with the 
"labor'' trade, the British gov- 
ernment has repeatedly sent 
out expeditions. The steam- 
frigate Curofoay Admiral (then 
Commodore) Sir William Wise- 
man, sailed from Sydney, Aus- 
tmlia, on June 4, 1865, and 
made a cruise lasting about 
five months. She lay off Nor- 
folk Island when news arrived 
of the assassination of President Lincoln. 
Not only was the influence of the British flag 
extended during the voyage, but valuable 
discoveries and collections were made by the 
competent scientific corps on board. The 
Boaario, Captain Albert Hastings Markham, a 
wooden sloop of 673 tons, sailed from Sydney 
on October 19, 1871, with the object of obtain- 
ing trustworthy information respecting the 
numerous murders of British subjects which 
had recently taken place, and also respect- 
ing the alleged kidnaping of natives which 
was 8upi>osed to have been the cause of these 
crimes. Throughout his voyage Captain 
Markham acted with wise moderation, and 
his journals prove that nearly every atrocity 
comnaitted by the natives was in revenge for 
outrages committed upon them by slavers. 
As we pick our way in some good ship over 
the cobalt blue waters of these sun-lands it 
will be our fate to hear of deeds done by men 
of onr own language and civilization quite 
as revolting as the worst rites of cannibal- 
ism. Our cruise will embrace the tracks 
of the Curofoa and the BoaariOf and in turn 
we shall make the acquaintance of both the 
lovely and truculent denizens of the islands. 

Passing far to the east of the Society 
group, we first touch at lonely Nine, which 
Captain Cook christened Savage Island, in 
revenge for the inhospitable reception he 
met vrith on attempting to land in the year 
1774. Since then the island and its inhabit- 
ants have changed, and our first impressions 
of life in the South Sea, which we receive 
here, are sure to be favorable. But the isl- 
and is less beautiful and fertile than the land 
farther north. It is a coral formation, cov- 
ered with a layer of vegetable earth five or 
six feet in depth, which grows the cocoa-nut- 
tree, the guava, the orange, the banana, and 
the melon. A road thirty-three miles long 
girts it, and is kept in repair by native con- 
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victs. A missionary of the London Society, 
with his wife and children, has been settled 
here for ten years, and occupies a tastefully 
built house, divided into three compart- 
ments, with a pretty roof of sugar-cane and 
a veranda. The natives meet the traveler 
with the greeting, "Alofa," which means 
love, a word also used in Hawaii. They are 
stalwart, strongly knit, and handsome, still 
superior to trowsers, and wear no other dress 
than an abbreviated skirt made of bark. 
The women have exquisite teeth, and small 
soft hands with fine taper fingers. For 
South Sea Islanders they are exceptionally 
moral, faithfully complying with stringent 
marriage laws, and limiting their offenses to 
occasional violations of the eighth command- 
ment. 

We do not stay long at Nine, where the 
attractions are less than those yet in store 
for us, but set sail for the Samoan group 
farther north, where the grandeur of the 
scenery excites rapturous admiration in ev- 
ery traveler, and fairly introduces us to the 
wonders of the tropics. The coral walls 
around these islands; the low stretches of 
silver sand, fringed with the luxuriant foli- 
age of the cocoa-nut, palm, and banana trees; 
the wooded mountain slopes, threaded by 
flashing cascades; the magnificent cloud 
forms and colors ; the yellowish haze in the 
atmosphere, produce an enchanting effect, 
which a Judicious painter alone might at- 
tempt to describe. There are tints and 
forms, bewildering in their variety, that the 
eye is unaccustomed to, that wrap us in ec- 
static contemplation, and silence us by their 
majesty. Seaward, a fleet of feathery-look- 
ing canoes are curving and darting swiftly 
among the purple crests of coral, many oc- 
cupied by supple beauties, who laugh and 
chatter with unconstrained joyousness; 
landward, lines of white cottages, with mis- 
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sion - houses, English and 
American consalates, and 
churches prominent among 
them, giye promise of a civ- 
ilized reception. But we do 
not need, the assurance, as all 
testimony has preyed the Sa- 
moans the gayest and kindli- 
est of their race. We shall 
drink kava with them, which 
intoxicates and sends us in a 
twenty-four hours' sleep, but 
does not brutalize and leave 
us with a headache. We can 
not avoid flirting, though we 
consider it very wicked, for 
the effervescing belles of the 
island will madly charm us 
into it; we shall be led into 
the round of harmless dissi- 
pation which is ever turning 
in Samoa, and when we leave 
that far-off archipelago it will 
be with regrets, benedictions, 
and a cabin full of keepsakes 
fixnu a dozen of t>nr brown 
enchantresses. Twice a year 
there is a sport called polulu- 
flshing, which engages all the 
inhabitants, and has been clev- 
erly described by a recent 
traveler. The ik>1u1us re- 
semble worms, and vary in 
length from two inches to 
two feet. Baked in banana leaves, seasoned 
with oil, vinegar, and Cayenne, and eaten on 
toast, they are said to be very good ; but it 
is the fun of the fishing, and not the value 
of the spoil, that will attract us. We skim 
out into the harbor at daylight — polulu- 
fishing only lasts two days, and we are 
obliged to be early — and are soon among 
an excited, babbling, laughing, and singing 
crowd of natives, who are splashing and dab- 
bling about the coral reefs for the strange 
fish that are pullulating in the shallow wa- 
ter. At each dip the net is filled with an ugly 
black mass, which is put into a calabash. 
This goes on until sunrise, with flirtations, 
Jokings, squeezings, and duckings. You 
knock against a young lady's canoe, and in 
retaliation she splashes you with water, and 
you splash her in return, without danger of 
spoiling her clothes. Then follows a race 
homeward, and ik>1u1u is served to you in 
the manner referred to. 

Tutuila, with its- volcanic peaks, is the 
first island in the Samoan group seen fix>m 
the prow as we bear up from Nine. Several 
officers and men of the expedition command- 
ed by the gallant La Peroose fell here, at 
Massacre Bay ; but the natives are changed 
and peaceful now. The men tattoo them- 
selves after a fashion which gives them the 
appearance of being clothed, but neither they 
nor the women have any covering except a 
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small skirt fastened around the loins. Their 
houses are very pretty, with large, dome- 
shaped roofs. Nearly all the children at- 
tend school, and in 1864 the natives contrib- 
uted l&OOO to the support of foreign mis- 
sions. Several books have been printed in 
their language, including a work on geog- 
raphy, a dictionary, and a Bible. Among 
the residents is an American blacksmith, 
who has grown ridi in making harpoons 
aud fish-hooks, and an American carpenter, 
who deftly fashions the precious woods of 
the island into furniture. One tree has been 
named iron-wood by this worthy on account 
of its hardness, and is used for tomahawks, 
spears, and clubs. The public buildings at 
Pango-Paugo, the principal harbor, include 
a church, a school-house, and a large halL 
The total population of the island is 3948 
souls, comprising 1293 men, 1191 women, 765 
boys, and 699 girls. About eighty are Mor- 
mons, thirty Roman Catholics, and the re- 
mainder Protestants. Tutuila is fix>m two 
to five miles in width and seventeen miles 
in length, and includes forty-three villages, 
each governed by an independent chief. One 
hundred and thirty tuns of cocoa-nut oil, and 
a large variety of fruits and vegetables, are 
produced annually. 

The splendid port of Apia, in the island of 
Upoln, is only distant a day's sail fh)m Tu- 
tuila. Many Americans are settled here, and 
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on the viait of the Curofoa they were cele- 
brating Independence -day with foot-races 
and other sports, which gave the natives 
the utmost delight. At Apia fashionable 
balls and dinners are common occurrences. 
The traveler and sailor, weary of the op- 
pressive routine of sea life, find in it a glo- 
rious change of scene. Society exists on a 
sound basis. There are plenty of whites to 
visit, and the native g^rls are the most ani- 
mated and handsome in the group. When 
a chief receives a visitor he at once loads 
him with presents. A large house, called a 
fela-tele, is maintained for the reception of 
travelers, and here, too, the public council 
meets. The decorum of this assemblage is 
very parliamentary, the Samoan chief being 
in bearing and manners a perfect gentle- 
man. It is considered an offense to walk 
across the circle formed by the chiefs while 
they are deliberating, and when a white 
man has insolently done so the only remark 
made has been, ** Never mind the poor white 
pig ; he knows no better." The dress of the 
chiefs is a graceful robe of native cloth, leav- 
ing the neck and shoulders bare ; but Malie- 
toa, the head chief, whose authority is rec- 
ognized by all the islands of the group, Tu- 
tuila excepted, disports himself in swallow- 
tails and trowsers of European cut. The 
Samoans are indolent and pleasure-loving, 
working no more than is necessary for the 
supply of their immediate needs, but the 
men relieve the old people and women of 
all drudgery. They even do the cooking, 
the women only preparing the food. A Ro- 
man Catholic bishop is stationed at Apia, 
and has built an imposing church of stone 
there. The strong hold the religious iu- 
stnictors have obtained upon the natives is 
Hhown by the scrupulous respect for Sun- 
day. Devoutness is said to seem incarnate 
in the native teachers. The population of 



the whole Samotn 
groap is estimated 
St 40,000 souls, and 
of Upoln at IS/MO 
sool8.Inld69fl3,47S 
tons of shipping 
were entered and 
cleared at Samosa 
ports, 5402 tons be- 
ing British, 3690 
American, 3230 Gei^ 
man, and 1150 Tahi- 
tian. Two yean la- 
ter this grand totil 
had increased near- 
f ly fifty per cent 
Among the trees 
and plants indige- 
'. nous to the isUmd 
• are the banana, the 
mountain plantain, 
the bread-fruity the 
Brazilian plum, the 
cocoa-nut, and the yam and taro. The prod- 
ucts include btehe de mer, cocoa-nut oil and 
fibre, arrowroot, and cotton. The exports 
of the latter are valued at $200,000 annually. 
The average temperature of the islands is 
82° Fahren hei t. Sudden rain-storms of great 
severity are frequent, but you do not suffer 
if you'have forgotten an umbrella, as one of 
the broad banana leaves, to be picked up any 
where, will amply protect you. 

On the coast of Vavau, an island of the 
Tonga group, are some curious caves, which 
deserve a visit. One has a spacious opening 
above water ; but that in which we might 
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be expected to be most interested bas a tan- 
talizing submarine entrance only to be pass- 
ed by expert divers. Two sticks mark the 
entrance ; above which is an overhan ging 
cliff, and you mnst be conrageons and long- 
winded if you decide to explore. After 
jamping overboard from the canoe, two na- 
tives take you by the hand, and direct you 
to the entrance, the 
roof of which is bris- 
tling with sharp 
projections. Sever- 
al times yon bob 
lip against them, 
receiving slight 
wounds, but at last 
you rise to the sur- 
face of the water in 
the cavern. Had 
the natives been 
alone, they would 
have dived to the 
entrance, and then, 
turning on their 
backs, used their 
hands to keep away 
from , the roof. 
The phosphores- 
cent light caused 
hy the movement 
of the water is very 
brilliant, and the 
roof and walls are 
indescribably g^rand 
in form and color; 



but a person of ordinary respiratory 
powers returns from the expedition 
in an exhausted and almost danger- 
ous condition. The cave is said to 
be accurately described in Byron's 
IK>em entitled The Island, and a 
pretty native legend attaches to it. 
The Tonga, Hapai, and Vavau 
groups are included under the gen- 
eral name of the 'Friendly Islands, 
and are governed constitutionally 
by King George of Tongatabu. 
This monarch is a civilized gentle- 
man, about sixty-five years of age, 
and in his youth was a distinguish- 
ed warrior. His palace is a primi- 
tive but very neat structure, divided 
into three compartments by cocoa- 
nut leaves, and furnished with sofas, 
tables, and chairs of German manu- 
facture. His private secretary is 
an Englishman, who writes short- 
hand, and his wife is a portly lady, 
as well bred as her husband. At a 
banquet given on board the CuraQoa 
King George appeared in a hand- 
some military dress ,* his deportment 
was grave, and though he enjoyed 
the wines, he drank only moderate- 
ly. Another banquet was given by 
him at his palace to the officers of 
the ship, and several courses were in Euro- 
pean style, accompanied by Champagne and 
English bottled beer. The regal island is 
thirty-six miles in length and eight miles in 
width, an excellent road passing through it, 
and branching to several villages. There still 
exists a peculiar stone monument consist- 
ing of t^o perpendicular rectangular blocks 
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of stone, acTOSB wliich is a large slab hold- 
ing an immense bowl, supposed to have been 
used in ancient kaya ceremonies. The total 
population of Tongatabu is nearly 9000 souls, 
and the commerci^ products include 100 tons 
of cocoa-nut oil, arrowroot, tapioca, cotton, 
and coffee. The natives are Malayans, ro- 
bust, and of light complexion. With such 



an exemplary chief 
as King George, 
they are naturally 
well-behayed, and 
were the first of the 
South Sea Island- 
ers to recognize the 
Christian church, 
although cannibal- 
ism was formerly 
practiced by them. 
All know how to 
read, but not one 
has learned the 
handicrafts of the 
American and En- 
glish artisans set- 
Ued in the coantiy. 
All the water in 
the ocean would 
not wash oat the 
blood that has saturated the Feejee Islands. 
This inviting statement is often made by the 
natives themselves ; but cannibalism and its 
rites are passing away. As we enter Levnka, 
the port of Ovalau, the prospect is calm- 
ly beautiful, and very different from what 
might be expected in a land so dar]^ in its 
traditions. About the entrance to the har- 
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bor ore nuuiy small isl- 
ands of strange fonns, 
some barren and some 
fertile, some flat and 
some attaining an eleva- 
tion of 2000 feet. The 
coast of Leynka itself is 
yery romantic ; the high 
lands are rich in out- 
line and deeply wooded, 
and at their base stripe 
of white yillages shine 
ont in the noonday floodt 
A coral reef incloses the 
harbor, and within its 
boands the water is of a 
bright bine color, and as 
smooth as a sheet of pol- 
ished glass. Not far 
from the settlement 
there is a succession of 
^waterfalls among the 
hills, each terminating 
in a deep pool. It is a 
&yorite pastime of the 
natives to plunge from 
one i>ool to anoti^er, un- 
til a 4®scent of several 
hundred feet is thus 
made by water. The 
men and women at pret- 
ty Levnka are exceed- 
ingly ugly and avari- 
cious, and demand exorbitant prices for ev- 
ery thing they have to sell. This trait 
is common throughout the groups, the isl- 
anders being so lasy that they overvalue 
every little exertion. The reader is now to 
be introduced to a famous old cannibal, who 
has certainly renounced the flesh, and also, 
the missionaries would have us believe, the 
world and the devil. King Thakumbau of 
Mbau committed murders without number 
once upon a time, and was celebrated for his 
ierocity ; but we now find him a dignified 
old gentleman, with whom it is safe to abide 
any leng^th of time. His appearance has al- 
ways been prepossessing, his wickedness 
notwithstanding, and you search his face in 
vain for indications of a savage tempera- 
ment. He \b benign and cheerful, in stature 
imposing and nobly proportioned. His mt^- 
esty's subjects are stunted and ill-favored, 
however. At the foot of a pleasant knoll, 
near the mission-house in the port Mbau, is 
the old dancing-ground, where, with fnght- 
fiil orgies, thousands of victims have been 
sacrificed. Akautabu, or the tree of forbid- 
den fruit, overshadows the site, and from its 
branches certain parts of the bodies of men 
and women in times past depended. Near 
by there is a row of upright slabs, resem- 
bling grave-stones, used for braining. The 
victim was seized by two powerful natives, 
who grasped an arm and a leg at each side, 
and ran with him across the dancing-ground, 
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dashing his head against the stone with such 
violence as to split it open . The edge of one 
stone has been worn smooth from this usage, 
and all verdure has been obliterated from 
the ground by the numberless feet that have 
madly danced upon it. In a double row of 
raised seats on the hillock the chiefs sat and 
applauded the ceremonies. Old King Tha- 
kumbau on one occasion cut out the tongue 
of a captive who begged for a speedy death, 
and ate it before his fiice. Another favorite 
crime of his was the braining of children. 
The origin of cannibalism is uncertain, and 
several travelers ascribe a religious signifi- 
cance to it. It is an act of supreme revenge, 
and one man, wishing to express the utmost 
wrath, says to another, ** I will eat you." The 
chiefs are obliged to avenge an insult offered 
to their nation by eating the perpetrators. 
The reason given for attaching the ceremo- 
nies to religion is, that all the implements 
are used for this one purpose only, and that 
the natives are reluctant to allow strangers 
to handle them. Cannibalism, it is believed, 
will soon be extinct in all parts of Feejee, and 
the missionaries and consuls find its suppres- 
sion all the more easy from the fact that many 
of the natives disapprove of it. The com- 
mon people have never been permitted to 
participate in it, and the chiefs have had an 
unenviable monopoly of the revolting prac- 
tice. Contradictory statements are made 
about the moral characteristics of the Feejee- 
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AD8, and it would appear that they are not 
deficient in courage, although it is hardly 
credible that they are naturally hospita- 
ble and humane, in view of the deeds done 
by Thakumbau in his savage state. Many 
of their proverbs decry cowardice. One 
runs, 

"Ob, whAt a Tallont man yoa are, 
Who beat yoar wife, but dare not go to war I*' 

And in another the questions, " Where is the 
coward t" and "Where is the brave mant" 
are answered, "The coward is talking of 
his deeds in the town,'' and " The brave man 
is being dragged to the oven." 

Moalo, Mataku, and Yanua-Levn, three 
islands in the Feejee group, belong to the 
Tongans, and are populated by a mixed race, 
superior in intelligence and customs to the 
pure Feejeeans. The entire group, situated 
nearly half-way between Australia and Ta- 
hiti, is exceedingly fertile, and man may live 
there with as little labor as any where in 
the world. The largest island of the group 
is Viti-Levu, the area of which is about 3750 
square miles, and the next largest Yanua- 
Levu, with an area of 3000 square miles. 
The population is about 150,000 souls, includ- 
ing many white settlers, who are engaged in 
the production of cotton, tobacco, and coffee, 
among other things. Vegetation is won- 
derfully rapid. Turnips, radishes, and mus- 
tard appear above-groimd twenty-four hours 
after being sown ; and melons, cucumbers, 
and pumpkins in three days. In 1864 the 
value of exports was (100,000, and was then 
increasing at the rate of at least thirty per 
cent. The cultivation of cotton is one of 
the principal concerns of both natives and 
settlers. The variety known as " sea-island" 
flourishes luxuriantly, and the grower is en- 
abled to compete successfully in European 
markets. Sheep-farming and sugar raising 
have also been tried profitikbly. The supply 
of cocoa-nut oil and fibre is abundant, and 
the coffee-tree, introduced from Tonga, yields 
well. Land is purchasable at low figures ; 
the climate allows a European to work out- 
of-doors the year round, the hottest months 
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being January and February, when the ther- 
mometer occasionally registers 100° Fahren- 
heit, and life and property are secure. The 
incurably idle nfktives find all their wants 
supplied by the bread-fruit-tree, the wild 
yams, beans, arrowroot, and the fruit of the 
mangrove ; but labor is said to be plentiful. 
The importation of the people of other isl- 
ands to the Feejee group for labor on the cot- 
ton plantations, under legal contracts or as 
slaves, forms a chapter to which reference 
will be made anon. 

The New Hebrid^ and Solomon fi^nps 
were discovered by Spanish and Portuguete 
navigators over three hundred years ago, 
and bright as is their history in parts with 
the scintillations of brave actions, it is not 
without the stains of many an outrage al- 
most too black for belief. The natives are 
woolly-haired, short, and ugly ; they belong 
to the Melanesian or Papuan race — vastly in- 
ferior in moral and physical attributes to the 
Polynesian, and accused of perfidy, dishon- 
esty, and cowardice. Missionaries, sailors, 
and travelers without number have died 
with the poisoned arrows of the natives in 
their hearts. Sickening stories of cruelty are 
told, but the blacks have not been the only 
offenders. For generation after genmtion 
they have been audaciously cheated and 
maltreated in a variety of ways, with tire- 
less and diabolical ingenuity ; and however 
easy the task of conciliation might have 
been in the first place, an exacting animosi- 
ty has grown with years, and has sooght and 
found white victims. The earliest attempt 
to ** conciliate" them was that of the playful 
old Spaniard, who, under the impression 
that if he honored the chiefii by making 
them look, like himself he would snooeed, 
forcibly seized one of their number, pat him 
in irons, shaved his head, and dressed him in 
a wig, hat, and lace doublet. This was one 
of the gentlest measures of conciliation ever 
adopted ; others recall the atrocities of the 
African slave-trade. The cotton fields in 
Feejee and in Queensland have created a de- 
mand for black labor, which has been sup- 
plied from the New Hebrides and the Solomon 
islands, and an act 
" to regulate and 
control the intro- 
duction and treat- 
ment of Polynesian 
laborers" was pass- 
ed in March, 1868, 
by the colonial Par- 
liament. Its pro- 
visions would ap- 
pear well-consider- 
' ed and thorough. 
, It is stipulated that 
every native taken 
must nnderstand 
and consent to the 
contract, and be 
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olothedy yictualed, 
and paid. Bat be- 
fore its passage the 
natives were kid- 
napedy and its effect 
alone has not abated 
the abases. The 
class of men who 
enter into the "Is^ 
bor^' trade are nei- 
ther repatable nor 
responsible, as a 
rale ; the bonds 
they giye to the 
colonial secretary 
for good behavior 

are nsoally worthless, and in practice the 
law itself is inadequate. Several times the 
captains and owners of slave-ships have 
been brought before the courts at Sydney, 
and abundant testimony has been produced 
to show their infamous dealings, but they 
have been acquitted, and their captors con- 
demned in heavy damages. One reason for 
this is that the act has no effect whatever 
when the natives are landed at places out- 
side of Queensland ; and a better and more 
oomprehensive law was passed by the home 
government in June, 1872, providing for the 
punishment of all British subjects who en- 
graged in the traffic illegally. Several war 
vessels of the Boyal Navy are now in com- 
mission for the prevention of outrages, but 
it has been well said that ^' until the isl- 
anders are raised in the scale of intelli- 
gence, and either better understand our 
language or we theirs, it is in the highest 
degree doubtful whether the labor trade, 
however regulated and watched, can ever 
be carried on without an admixture of de- 
ceit, fraud, and oppression sufficient to con- 
demn the system absolutely." 

That the natives are rarely consenting^ 
parties to the contract, and do not view the 
traffic favorably, is clearly proved by th^ir 
shyness of all vessels entering their harbors 
until it is discovered whether or not they 
have come for labor. Since the traffic be- 
gan they have been induced to emigrate by 
false statements in some cases, and in oth- 
ers they have been violently carried away. 
On November 17, 1871, H.M.S. Bo9ario, while 
cruising ofif the island of Api, in the New 
Hebrides group, sighted a brig under close- 
reefed top-sails on her weather quarter. In 
answer to the signal, *' heave to,'' the stran- 
ger hoisted the British ensign, and contin- 
ued on her way. The Eotario then fired a 
gun, which had the desired effect. The fu- 
<;itive proved to be the Carlf of Melbourne, 
bound for Feejee with seventy natives. A 
careful investigation was made of the ship 
and her papers, but they appeared formal 
and correct, and she was allowed to proceed. 
One of her owners, Dr. James Patrick Mur- 
ray, who was on board at the time, gave 
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Queen's evidence, when the vessel was sub- 
sequently seized, describing deeds almost 
without a parallel for wickedness. After 
leaving Melbourne the ship went to Palmer 
Island, in the New Hebrides, and failed to 
get labor legitimately, as was desired. One 
of the crew was then disguised as a mission- 
ary — a ruse often practiced by slavers — and 
sent ashore to allure natives to the vessel ; 
but he also failed, and the Carl moved to 
other islands. Here, as the natives swarm- 
ed about the vessel, pig-iron was dropped 
from the deck into their canoes, and the poor 
fellows were fished out of the water, made 
insensible from a blow on the head, hauled 
ou board, and cast into the hold. Eighty 
men were collected in this manner, and as 
the ship went to sea they attacked the main 
hatchway. The crew then began to fire on 
them, and did so incessantly for eight con- 
secutive hours, Murray singing, as he loaded 
and reloaded his musket. Marching through 
Qeargia. When the natives were quiet, they 
were invited to appear on deck. Fifty were 
dead, and all the others were wounded. Six- 
teen of them, whose wounds were considered 
bad, were immediately thrown overboard ; 
the ship was carefully whitewashed, her pa- 
pers were revised, and*when the Ba$ario met 
her she appeared in legal order. Murray es- 
caped punishment, and the sentence of death 
pronounced on two others fit the crew was 
commuted. The natives place a high value 
on the heads of their enemies as trophies, 
and some chiefe were persuaded to contract 
to supply slavers with laborers in return for 
an equal number of heads. Canoes were de- 
coyed out and upset, and as each unfortunate 
native was fished up, his head was cut o£f 
over the gunwale of the boat. The island- 
ers punish the tribe of the offending indi- 
vidual, and such noble men as Bishop Pat- 
teson and John Williams, happening to visit 
an island after the committal of an outrage, 
have been inconsiderately slain in revenge. 
In scenery and productiveness the New 
Hebrides group is fully equal to the islands 
we have already visited. Annatom is the 
southernmost, and Espiritu Santo the far- 
thest north. Many of the islets are very 
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siDgnlar in coDformation. At the entrance 
to Hayannah Harbor, in the Sandwich Isl- 
and, or Vate, a rocky patch resemblee a 
low-crowned hat, and the helmsman mnst 
be careful in sailing around its brim. The 
people are exceedingly fond of human flesh, 
and often violate the graves of the dead. 
They adore two divinities as the creators 
of all things, and attribute diseases and 
death to sorcerers. Some native mission- 
aries from Samoa have converted many to 
Christianity, but the majority are immoral 
barbarians. They are fast dying out, and 
indeed scarcely one of the islands in the 
South Sea is increasing in population. If 
a cause is sought, it is found in the diseases 
and bad habits introduced by white men. 
Instances have been known where traders 
have intentionally brought epidemics for 
the purpose of killing the natives. In a 
few years the population of Annatom was 
reduced from 12,000 to 3500 ; and at some 
islands the natives greet every ship that ar- 
rives with wild oaths taught to them by En- 
glish sailors. At Tanna and Brromango the 
islanders have been the readiest to avenge 
their iiguries, and th^ shores are red with 
the traces of massacres. Punishment, when 
due, has been leniently meted out by the 
British government, with the main object 
of teaching the natives that they mnst not 
take the law into their own hands. The 
Bosario visited Nukapa, the island in the 
Swallow group where Bishop Patteson was 
murdered in No- 
vember, 1871. An 
effort was made 
to establish friend- 
ly relations with 
the natives, and 
they waved green 
branches as a sign 
of good-will. But 
as soon as one of 
the ship's boats 
was near the shore 
a shower of arrows 
was treacherously 



fired at the crew. Conunind- 
er Markham decided that if he 
left the island without land- 
ing, the natives would think 
that they had frightened awij 
a man-of-war, and that their 
hostility would be thus encour- 
aged. He therefore fired six 
rounds of shot and shell into 
the village, and once more at- 
tempted to commonieate with 
; the natives, again without sao- 
cess. He then landed and aet 
fire to the houses and lar- 
rounding brush. It was twi- 
light when the Bo»ar%o again 
stood out to sea, and the flames 
arising from the inhospitaUe 
island were visible long after dark. Treach- 
ery is unquestionably a characteristio of the 
Papuan race. At Aurora, a mountainous isl* 
and in the New Hebrides, the crew of the 
Eo8ario were invited to land by the natlTee, 
and when they did so were mercikasly at- 
tacked from behind. The savages escaped 
in ihe brush, but their houses and canoes 
were destroyed. Commander Markham con- 
fessing in his account of the voyage that he 
did not inflict more serious puniahment be- 
cause the attack might have been made in 
requital for the previous kidnaping of some 
of the tribe. 

Each island in our cruise seems more en- 
chanting than that which came before it; 
and if you were asked to name the one moet 
beautiful, yon would be as bewildered as a 
child in a toy-shop when he has to select a 
single article Arom the hundreds that all 
seem especially desirable to him. Too ap- 
proach one through a net-work of tiny islets 
and reefs, clothed with wild grass, crimson 
and orange flowers, and ferns ; and an actiTS 
volcano, spouting an incandescent stream 
into the sea, guards the gateway of anoth- 
er. In all there is a wanton profusion of 
fruit and leaves and colors, which arrest oar 
admiration at the portals, and hold it until 
a superior force carries it off. Aurora, with 
its flue outlines and deeply wooded high- 
lands, surpasses in our memory until we 
reach the Banks Islands, when we incon- 
tinently award the palm to them. The in- 
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terioT landscapes of 
this group haye a 
trim, cultiyated ap- 
pearance, and the 
coast is yaried hy 
cliff, hiU, and marsh. 
The islands are sey- 
en in number, Va- 
nna-Laya being the 
largest, and all 
are mountainous. A 
high cone that rises 
from the table-land 
of one has afforded 
it the name of Sug- 
ar-Loaf. The natlyes go about unarmed, 
and, unless their nudity shocks us, they are 
inoffensiye. A commodious club-house is 
maintained at public expense for the recep- 
tion of strangers. There is no goyemment, 
and the head of each family is the autocrat 
of his own household. The population of 
Yanna-Laya does not exceed 800 souls, while 
on Sngar-Loaf Island, which is much small- 
er, there are about 10,000. The soil is mar- 
yelously fertile, but, owing to the marshes 
which line part of the coast, the climate is 
damp and unhealthy. The natiyes are trou- 
bled with chills, and shlyer miserably in wet 
weather, without eyer thinking of coyering 
themselyes with a garment. As we pass 
into the higher latitudes of the .Solomon 
group we see the yolcano of Tinakoro iso- 
lated in the sea, and emitting clouds of black 
smoke. Passing ships, when some distance 
from the yolcano, often experience yibra- 
tions, caused by its action on the bed of the 
ocean. 

The Solomon and Santa Cms groups are 
almost the only islands in the South Sea 
where the natiyes decorate themselyes. In 
Samoa the women make yery pretty neck- 
laces and head-dresses fit>m flowers ; but nei- 
tiier they nor their husbands deyote any time 
to the design and manufacture of less simple 
articles of personal adornment. At XJlaka, 
one of the Solomon Islands, the natiyes or- 
nament their arms, legs, fingers, necks, and 
noses, often with the best of taste, and keep 
a large stock of trinkets on hand for sale. 
The ingenuity and yariety of the materials 
and designs are astonishing. Rings of tor- 
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toise-shell are inserted in the cartilage of 
their nostrils ; bands of white shells are worn 
across the forehead to protect the eyes, and 
similar bands, sometimes made out of hu- 
man or sharks' teeth, around the neck. Shells 
of eyery color, plaited cocoa-nut fibre, seeds, 
dyed grass and leayes, the feathers of birds, 
and coral are wrought into noyel and occa- 
sionally artistic patterns. Some necklaces 
are made out of pieces of boars' tusks, set 
with the tortoise-shell figures of birds, and 
others of black rings msMde frt>m seeds, and 
yaried with white and red shell-work. Or- 
naments are also made for the waist and the 
knee. The workmanship is of the most skill- 
ful and patient kind, and a high price is put 
upon it. We haye no information of the ag- 
ricultural deyelopment of the island, which 
is of coral formation ; but the natiyes ap- 
pear to giye all their time to the manufac- 
ture of these ornaments. They are puny in 
stature, and excitable in disposition. Their 
teeth are black from chewing the betel-nut. 
When they are assured that strangers haye 
not come for labor, they are inclined to be 
friendly, although they are reputed to be 
faithless and malicious. The largest island 
of this group is San Christoyal, which is 
hilly and well wooded. The inhabitants are 
keen huntsmen and capital trayeling com- 
panions. Their sight is remarkably good, 
and they discoyer birds hidden in the trees 
which other persons might look for in yain. 
They are cannibals, and presenre the bones 
of their yictims in a public place. Twenty 
or thirty human skulls may be seen dan- 
gling at one time from the roof of a canoe- 
house, and near by 
are seyeral human 
Jaws, from which the 
teeth haye been torn 
for use in trinkets. 
Some queer custom- 
ers reside at San 
Christoyal. The king 
shows to all white 
yisitors a certificate, 
written in English, 
that he is ''an old 
bore'' and ''an old 
knaye," and that "the 
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less yon have to do with him the better.'' 
A very black uegro resident states to visit- 
ors that there is ** only one other white man 
living on shore besides himself The other 
white man is a Yankee, who belonged to a 
whale ship, wrecked on Indispensable Beef. 

The approaches to Florida Island, in the 
same gronp, are marked by two onrions 
products of nature's fantastic moods— one a 
rock shaped like the hull of a ship, with two 
trees growing in the position of masts, and 
the other two oblique peaks, which rise from 
the waters in the form of an ass's ears. 

Life is three-quarters civilized at Port de 
France, in New Caledonia, and has a wicked 
flavor of the poorer boulevards. There are 
caf6s and gayety, wine shops and casinos, 
gens-d'armes and dancing girls, abject mis- 
ery and thriUs of military glory. The har- 
bor is a rendezvous for shipping, and at all 
times several vessels are in port to supply 
the inhabitants with new faces and gossip 
from the old hemisphere. There is a Gk>v- 
ernment-house, a battery, a telegraph, an 
Imperial Hotel, and a governor's wife — a 
witty, sparkling little body, who gives soi- 
rees, balls, and receptions. The situation is 
picturesque, the streets are straggling, and 
the houses poorly built. Great changes have 
no doubt been witnessed since the large ac- 
cession of Communists, and the partly ex- 
tinguished flickerings of those vandal fire- 
brands must have given a lurid aspect to the 
little penal town. How many conspirators 
must be waiting there for news from France, 
confident of a reversion of fate and ultimate 
liberation ! Each turn of the fortune-wheel 
of home politics must be watched with in- 
tense eagerness, and how easy it is to imag- 
ine sinister groups fiUing dark comers of 
remote wine shops to discuss in fearful un- 
der-tones their chances of the future I We 
can not hope that they will ever work their 



problem oat irith 
the spade and 
plow, as did the 
Pitcaim Islanden. 
And alas for their 
liberty, fraternity 
and^galit^I 

New Caledonia 
is one of the lar- 
gest islands in the 
South Sea, being 
about 150 miles 
long. The land ia 
st^ile,. but the na- 
tives take pains in 
its cultivation, and 
irrigate it with a 
fair degree of sci- 
ence. It is be- 
lieved that a more 
advanced civiliza- 
tion once existed 
here, as remains of 
ancient aqueducts, paved roads, and forti- 
fications have been found. The natives axe 
cannibals, and subjugate their women to a 
lower level than their own. It is said to be 
impossible to satisfy their appetite for hu- 
man flesh, which is a staple article of their 
food. They have no intoxicating drinks, but 
consume great quantities of salt-water. The 
women and priests are obliged to go to bat- 
tle, the former keeping in the rear, and rush- 
ing forward when an enemy falls to obtain 
the body for the oven, while the latter sit 
at a safe distance calling on the gods lor 
victory. 

The statements which have been made 
against missionaries in the South Sea Isl- 
ands are not wholly baseless. Bat the 
sweeping condenmation that robnst voy- 
agers have expressed in the oonscioimiieaa 
of their own superiority is undeserved and 
uncalled for. The achievements of the mia- 
sionaries outnumber the failures a hmidred- 
fold; and wherever the natives have been 
improved, it certainly has not been by trav- 
elers, sailors, uor traders. Credit for the 
partial extinction of cannibalism, and the 
inculcation of habits of morality, sobriety, 
and industry, belongs entirely to the mia- 
sions and missionaries. 
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SONG OF THE FLAIL. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 



*A8 nit 8WIK08 TIIK BOinn>niO TLAIU" 



Iw the autnmn, when the hollows' 
All are filled with flying leaver, 

And the colonies of swallows 
Qnit the qnaintlj stnccoed eares, 

And a silver mantle glistens 
Over all the misty vale, 

8ita the little wife and liutens 
To the beatinfc of the flail. 
To the pounding of the flail — 

Bj her cradle sits and listenn 
To the flapping of the flail. 



The bright summer days are over, 

And her eye no longer sees 
The red bloom upon the clover, 

The deep green upon the trees; 
Hushed the songs of finch and robin, 

With the whistle of the quail ; 
But she hears the mellow throbbing 
Of the thunder of the flnil, 
The low thunder of the flail- 
Through the amber air the throbbing 
And reverberating flail. 
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la the barn the stoat yoang thresher 
Stooping stands with rolled-up sleeves, 

Beating out his golden treasure 
Fiom the ripped and rustliag sheaves: 

Oh, was ever knight in armor — 
Warrior all in shining mail — 

Half so handsome as her farmer 
As he plies the flying flail, 
As he wields the flashing flail? — 

The bare-throated, brown young farmer. 
As he swings the sounding flail? 

All the hopes that saw the sowing, 

All the sweet desire of gain, 
All the joy that watched the growing 

And the yellowing of the grain, 
And the love that went to woo her, 

And the faith that shall not fail- 
All are speaking softly to her 

In the pulses of the flail, 

Of the palpitating flail — 
Past and Future whisper to her 

In the music of the flalL 

In its crib their babe is sleeping, 
And the sunshine from the door 

All the afternoon is creeping 
Slowly round upon the floor; 

And the shadows soon will darken. 
And the daylight soon must pale, 

When the wife no more shall hearken 
To the tramping of the flail, 
To the dancing of the flail — 

When her heart no more shall hearken 
To the footfall of the flaiL 

And the babe shall grow and strengthen, 

Be a maiden, be a wife, 
While the moving shadows lengthen 

Round the dial of their life : 
Theirs the trust of friend and neighbor, 



And an age serene and hale. 
When machines shall do the labor 

Of the strong arm and the flail. 
Of the stout heart and the flail — 
Great machines perform the labor 

Of the good old-fashioned flaiL 

But when, blessed among women. 

And when, honored amon£^ men« 
They look round them, can the brimming 

Or their utmost wishes then 
Give them happiness completer? 

And can ease and wealth avail 
To make any music sweeter 

Than the pounding of the flail? 

Oh, the sounding of the flail! 
Never music can be sweeter 

Than the beating of the flail ! 



*PABT AND TVTUnm WHIBFCB TO I 
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KAPE OF THE GAMP. 



CHAPTER I. 

BOATS AND TEA-CUPS. 

rilHE scene upon which our story opens is 
I a oalm, son-lit reach of the pretty river 
Peddle, scarcely a mile aboye the ancient 
borongh of Pedlington. On one side a wood 
of beech, alder, and willows slopes down- 
ward to the water's edge ; on the pther a few 
golden hlossoms of the water-lily float dream- 
Uy heside a glistening rampart of rashes and 
arrow-headed reeds. 

Two fair girls are making a preposterous 
attempt to propel a large pleasure-hoat in 
the direction of the town. First one poises 
her light oar slowly on the rowlock, depress- 
ing the handle and elevating the blade, as 
if she were Ida Lewis or Grace Darling row- 
ing in a heavy sea. Then down drops the 
blade into the smooth water, ever so deep, 
and up comes the handle to the young lady's 
forehead. At this inconvenient elevation 
she gives it a spasmodic twitch (if such a 
word there he ; if not, taiU pi» pour lea moU, 



No other word will express it). Out into the 
unresisting air flies the blade, with a great 
shower of spray, and back the damsel fallsy 
with a pretty cry, between a laugh and a 
scream. Then this movement is fatuously 
imitated by the other nymph ; hut the boat, 
insensate and unimpressionable, prohably on 
account of its lymphatic antecedents, de- 
clines to accelerate its pace. In short, it is 
stationary, or perversely gyratory. But a 
fair youth, in charge of the steering appara- 
tus, urges his hlushing crew to renewed ef- 
forts in idiomatic English. 

"Now, then, Janet!" the premature cynic 
cries; "flop yours in when Nelly's comes 
out. Bravo, Nelly! Do it again. Youllget 
there long before Janet. Jump out directly 
you get to the hoat-honse, and run home and 
tell them we're coming. Never say die, JsQ' 
et ! If Nelly doet win the silver oar, yon can 
pay for it, you know." 

And so on, Jnst as the fancy takes hixn> 
But to understand the latter morsel of en- 
couragement administered to the elder of the 
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two girls we want to be behiud the Bcenee, 
and to know that Janet and her elder sis- 
ter Blanche (now Mrs. Gfeorge Baily, Jnn.) 
are heiresses. An eccentric old bachelor, 
their godfather, had snmmarily disinherited 
his nephew before quitting this unsatisfac- 
tory world, and had bequeathed the bulk 
of his fortune to his **deai godchildren, 
BUnohe and Janet, second and tiiird daugh- 
ters of Walter Browne, Esq., solicitor, of 
Pedlington." 

fitiil there the boat is, stationaiy, or pei^ 
Tersely gyratory. And there the two young 
ladies are, one rich, the other poor; both 



passing merry, and persiBting in their ludi- 
crous attempt. 

In the reach aboye, a pair of long blne- 
bladed oars are flashing in the sunlight. A 
keen outrigged boat is coming swiftly down 
the stream, when the gentleman plying the 
foremost oar (let us call him ** Bow" for the 
moment) sings out, 

'' £a-sy, B^lfbrd I easy, my boy t" 

And they both leave off rowing. 

" My boy"^ is a man of Titanic proportions, 
muscular, bare ^ armed, bare-headed, with 
dense auburn locks clustering low down ou 
his forehead and behind his < 
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The boat is gliding along too swiftly with 
its former impetus. Again Bow (a dark, act- 
ive, wiry looking gentleman) assomes the 
command, this time in a lower tone of vdice. 

" Back water !" he says. " We should spoil 
their frolic." 

His friend also hears the merry laughter 
of the girls, and obeys at once, so that the 
boat is stopped, and a bend of the river 
keeps it out of sight of the boat below. 

" * Merrily, merrily carol the gales,^ " says 
Bow, quoting the Laureate. '* What sweet, 
ringing laughter!" Then a shade of sad- 
ness comes over bis face, which is bright and 
beaming with intellectual and moral energy, 
though dark and darkly bearded. 

The shade of sadness seems to be m the 
air, for it falls also upon the face of ^he gen- 
tleman called Bedford, although his back is 
turned to his friend, in accordance with 
aquatic propriety. This man leans his dark 
red curly beard on the handle of his oar and 
listens moodily. Something more than a 
shade of sadness, something indescribable, 
which looks like a spasm of actual pain, flits 
across his bronzed face, leaving it motion- 
less, colorless, statuesque. 

Presently he rouses himself, and says, 
"Phelps, you really must leave oflf calling 
me Bedford. I feel, every time you say it, 
as if that other dreadful word were coming out. 
You must remember that I have been ' Mr. 
Lane' for eight or nine years now, in English 
lips ; and until you came to Gottingen the 
other day I had never heard myself called 
Bedford since — since — ** 

But Mr. Lane got no further. At that 
little word " since" he seemed to encounter 
an insurmountable barrier, and fairly broke 
down. 

" I will tutor myself into calling you ' Mr. 
Lane,' " said his friend. " But as yet, when- 
ever I try, vox faucibua h<gsit. It goes against 
the grain." 

" But we discussed the subject, and you 
promised," said Mr. Lane. 

"You mean," the other amended — "you 
mean that you proved to be intractable, and 
I yielded rather than forego your companion- 
ship." 

" One more boon," Mr. Lane said, present- 
ly, as they still rested upon their oars. A"'* 
it might have been noticed that suppliai 
and dictation were strangely blended in 1 
tone of his voice and the manner of i 
speech, as though he were so accustomed 
command that he found it difficult to si 
and as though he were at once ashamed 
his purpose and resolute to achieve it. 

"WeUt" 

" I want you to treat me merely as a c 
league, and not to speak openly about c 
old alliance." 

" Well, yes," Bow assented, with less aL 
rity than resignation. "Yes, I certali 
never made Mr, Lan^8 acquaintance til 



ascended that crazy turret of yours in Got- 
tingen." 

As he spoke a fskint breeze ruffled the sur- 
face of the stream, and then died away, leav- 
ing for a few moments an almost audible 
stillness, out of the very heart of which there 
presently broke a livid blaze of lightning and 
a great crash of thunder. The sky was now 
overcast. Again the preternatural stillness 
reigned for a few seconds ; then large drops 
of rain fell rapidly, and the whole surface of 
the water became a tumultuous crowd of 
bubbles, bursting as soon as formed. 

"Are you ready! Row on," cries Mr. Lane, 
impetuously, catching the turbid water with 
his eager blade. His companion is no less 
alert ; and in a few seconds the light pair- 
oar overhauls the lumbering pleasure-boat, 
and Mr. Lane, extricating a huge umbrella 
(or rather umbra) from under his thwart, 
hands it to the two young ladies, who are 
just settling in the stem seat while their 
brother prepares to row. 

A confused interchange of polite words 
passes between the two boats. Then the 
pair-oar glides swiftly and noiselessly away 
in the world of waters. 

Rain falls like a cascade, and beats upon 
the big umbra with the sound of rolling 
drums. 

"What a nice, large, funny old gingham 
umbrella!" shrills Nelly, resting the butt end 
of the stout yellow stick on the seat between 
her and Janet, and grasping it midway with 
both hands, so as to shelter her sister as well 
as herself. 

Janet, pursing up her little mouth, sits 
mum, looking out into the rain and upon 
the river with vacant blue eyes. 

Nelly, utterly regardless of her silent hu- 
mor, rattled on gayly : " They must be the 
Siamese Twins, or the Corsican Brothers, at 
least. Did I ever see any thing so like !" 

Her little joke consisted in the fact that 
the two gentlemen who had so gallantly 
come to the rescue were singularly unlike 
each other, one being dark and slender, the 
other ruddy and massive. 

Still gazing out abstractedly into the fall- 
ing and mingling waters, Janet ^answered, 
with some asperity. 
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of the mHbra)y ** did I ever see sach a fero- 
oions creature! Oh, if I were Ms wife, 
9houldn*t I be glad to hear Hop-o'-my-thmnb 
say, ' Ogrees, Ogre can not come V " 

At tMs point Nelly broke out into peals of 
laughter. Had the elements been propi- 
tious, and gallants promenading the grassy 
margin of tiie river Peddle, one might hare 
fancied she wished to captivate some swain 
by the glancing of her eyes and teeth, and 
the sweet ooming and going of her dimples. 
Bot the only swain in sight was Hubert, her 
younger brother, and when did a younger 
brother experience raptures about a sister's 
charms f Without bMtowing any attention 
npon her, he devoted his whole mind and 
body to his task. 

Seeing Berty thus patiently toiling at his 
oars, and taking no part in the unseemly 
merriment, Janet relaxed a little. 

" Who is he, dear V* she cried. 

"Which The asked. 

" Whichever you like," interposed Nelly. 
" It's aU the same." 

" I wish you'd be quiet, Nelly ^" retorted 
her sister, ''and let me ask a question." 
Then, raising her voice, ** I mean the gentle- 
man who lent us the nmbreUa, dear." 

Hubert left off rowing for a minute, and 
putting his wet hand to windward of his 
watery month, shouted, in a preternatural 
bass, " Carroty one, the Marquis of West- 
minster; him rowing bow, Baron Bothsohild. 
On a visit at Pool Park I" 

As the babble of a stream and the whis- 
pering of aspen leaves fall mute in the roar 
of thunder, so the squeaking of Nelly and 
the prattle of Janet were hushed by this tre- 
mendous lie. 

Hubert, rowing on triumphantly, and 
chuckling at their credulity, conveyed them 
through the squadron of small river craft 
which floats on the broad expanse of water 
at the foot of Pedlington Cliff, thence acoom- 
paoied them home afoot, and, taking the 
wmbra at the door, said to Janet, ** It's saved 
your black silk. What message shall I give 
the marquis f" 

But Janet, spying in the future a cloud of 
chaff, bounced into the house and up stairs 
disdainfully, with a great rustling of silken 
skirts. Nelly, waxing incredulous, turned on 
the threshold. '' Hubert," she said, ** you're 
not goiog all the way to Pool Park witii that 
horrid old green thing !" 

" Ain'tlf replied Hopeful; "andlsha'n't 
faint if the baron tips me a fiver, or the mar- 
quis invites me to Westminster Palace." 

His audacity had carried him too far. 

" Westminster Palace, indeed I" cried Nel- 
ly, on the door-mat. " Why, you poor silly 
boy, you donH think any body lives in West- 
minster Palace P 

Hubert, being fair- haired, fair -skinned, 
and ingenui vultu9f turned and walked rap- 
idly away to hide a blush. Taking the urn- 
Vou XUX.-Na. S91-84 



bra back to the boat-house, he discovered the 
address of its owner, and carried it home. 
But N^y scampered up stairs after Janet, 
whom she found, with bonnet and mantle 
cast aside, sitting on the bed, disconsolate. 

Shutting the door, Nelly leaned her back 
against it, shaking herself and it with shrill 
laughter, and nothing dismayed by Janet's 
expression of countenance, which became 
more and more cross while that young lady 
reluctantly listened. 

''When if she going to leave off cack- 
ling f" thought Janet to herself, tearing a 
kid glove to pieces on her lap. 

But Nelly had her laugh out, took off her 
bonnet, and knelt down in front of Janet, 
making a little grimace of mock penitence. 
Thus partially mollified, Janet stroked her 
sister's soft brown hair affectionately. 

" Who if the baron, do you think f Nelly 
asked, staring into Janet's eyes. 

"/do' know," was the pettish answer. 

" Why, the Baron von Habenicht, a poor 
creature like me, who uses a cotton umbrella 
because it's cheaper than silk." 

This was a touching appeal, because, while 
Janet was an heiress in a small way, poor 
NeUy was dependent on their &ther. 

"If you want to know more, dear," she 
continued, " I believe I have seen him be- 
fore, only with his coat and hat on ; and I 
think he is the new head-master of the Gram- 
mar SchooL" 

" But the other one lent us the umbrella," 
said Janet. 

" Oh yes,"Nelly rc|}oined. " My lord mar- 
quis, with a rent-roll of nothing a year, and 
all his tenants in arrears. I shouldn't won- 
der if he turned out to be Dr. Phelps's friend 
and second master, Mr. Lane." 

" I thought papa said he was a Qeiman f" 
suggested Janet. 

" No, dear, an Englishman, who has been 
a professor of something, perhaps of the sci- 
ence of rowing spider boats, at a German 
university." 

Nelly was right in both the conjectures, 
except as to the subject of Mr. Lane's pro- 
fession, and in supposing he had actually at- 
tained to the professorial chair. 

Now, although Janet kissed Nelly, and 
stroked and patted her head, yet there was 
a dreamy languor in her huge blue eyes, and 
the comers of her little mouth were resolute- 
ly pulled down, spoiling the tiny Cupid's 
bow; so Nelly understood that her humor 
was solitary and uncommunicative, and de- 
parted to her own room. 

Then Janet locked the door after her, 
kicked off a diminutive pair of boots, took 
out her hair-pins, shook her head, and a 
dense shower of amber tresses came waving 
and streaming down over breast and back 
and shoulders. So she sat down before her 
mirror, silent, shrouded, and impenetrable — 
a mystery to herself, to her £unily, and to all 
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who knew her — ^rich, discontented, pamper- 
ed, teased, flattered, peculiar Janet Browne. 
Tet she can laugh and ei^oy laughter ; 
and at such times she likes to be in com- 
pany, and in company likes funny people 
who know how to amuse her, but seldom 
goes beyond liking them ; for Janet is not 
" gushing.'' Nor is she a flirt. If any com- 
bination of malign influences should here- 
after make a flirt of her, she will be a dan- 
gerous one. Not sparkling on the surface 
with smiles and flattery, that exquisite de- 
light which a woman can so easily confer 
upon a man, not defiant of conventionalities, 
nor given to those pretty imprudences which 
make a beautiful woman hated by her own 
sex and adored by men ; but a flirt of the si- 
lent, prudent, watchful order — an enemy who 
seldom fires a gun, and never wastes powder. 
But why should we anticipate such formi- 
dable prowess for one who as yet has never 
fired a shot into the ranks of her admirers f 
Two or three rash young men have stolen a 
glance into the sapphire depths of her eyes, 
and felt unutterable things. One grave man 
of forty years, who has seen the women of 
many lands, has pronounced her peerless, 
and wished himself five-and-twenty for her 
sweet sake. But Janet is neither lavish of 
her glances nor fond of praise. If she is 
vain, hers is a subtle vanity. That afflu- 
ence of tawny hair, which Edmund Spenser 
would have woven into a hundred sonnets, 
droops unheeded over a brow and neck and 
shoulders as white as swan's-down, cheeks 
tinted like a rose leaf, and the bust of Clytie. 
Knowing her beauty, she doubts its power 
for good or evil, and is neither proud of it 
nor happy on account of it. She knows 
that during the latter years of her childhood 
Blanche was undisputed beUe of Pedlington, 
but that now the empire is at best divided 
between her and Nelly, while other pretend- 
ers are in the field. And why (she thinks) 
did Captain Lyte disinherit his nephew and 
leave half a fortune to her t It only makes 
things and people appear to her in a false 
light. She is never quite sure whether her- 
self or the £12,000 forms the object of attrac- 
tion. She has some compunctions, too, about 
that wicked young man. This is a subject 
of which she dare not speak. His name is 
forbidden. But did he really run away with 
poor Eleanor Baily (Blanche's sister-in-law)? 
Every one said that Captain Lyte had al- 
ways disliked him becanse his mother had 
refused the captain, and married Mr. Lyte, 
a younger brother. Of this marriage a son 
had come, and the poor child, soon left an 
orphan, was sent by his uncle to the Bailys, 
who had brought him up. Eventually he 
had quarreled with his uncle, and gone away. 
Soon afterward Eleanor Baily also disappear- 
ed ; and it was received as proven that she 
was mined by him. But the whole affair 
was wrapped in mystery. Janet had sound- 



ed her brother Frank, and could get no ev- 
idence ; and, strange as it will seem, it i« a 
fact that this girl had a more legal sod log- 
ical mind than her astute brother, and coold 
not condemn this disinherited gallant at the 
bar of her own Judgment without proof of 
his guilt. Moreover, two more feminine tnd 
romantic considerations induced Janet to en- 
tertain a sentiment of blended compassion 
and admiration for this unhappy man. In 
the first place, it must be recorded that she 
entertained a dislike, only qualified by con- 
tempt, for her brother-in-law, George Baily, 
Esq., Jun. ; and much concurrent testimony 
certified her of the fact that when they were 
school-fellows at Harrow this young Lyte 
had inflicted ux>on young George Baily such 
a severe thrashing that it fell little short of 
manslaughter. She knew, or thought she 
knew, that George Baily's unkindness to his 
sister had been the secret cause of the an- 
imosity between Lyte and him; and she 
strongly suspected that her sister Blanche 
was not happy with Mr. G^rge, who, she be- 
lieved, had married her for the sake of her 
portion under Captain Ly te's will. The next 
item in her tender compassion for the disin- 
herited man was founded upon this fact: 
a few months after the disappearance of 
Miss Baily, Sir Thomas Balbry, an Irish bar- 
onet who had paid her conspicuous atten- 
tions, died abroad, and a flrst report that he 
had encountered an accident while riding 
had been gradually but surely supersede 
by a dark rumor that he had received his 
death -wound in an enoounter with young 
Mr. L3rte. Janet, x>ondering on these things 
in her silent way, and believing that every 
other member of her family was too preju- 
diced to direct her mind aright, concluded 
that whether the fault was his or not (and 
she doubted if it was), still there must have 
been something noble about the young man 
who first chastised a brother, and then kill- 
ed a lover, for the sake of the girl he loved. 
However these things might be, Janet was 
discontented with her lot, with her fortnne, 
with herself. Oh, bow she would like to go 
somewhere, and be of some use in the worid 
— ^to be a nursery governess, or to found a 
charitable institution, or to be one of Miss 
Nightingale's aides-de-camp, or any thing 
but odious, useless little Janet Browne! 
But was it quite impossible that life should 
change for her, should become quite a differ^ 
ent thing to her, without a change of place 
or station f This afternoon a wild thought 
came into her head, a new feeling into her 
heart. A sentiment too vague with inex- 
pressible delight filled all the channels of 
her being for a few blissful moments. And 
in this gloom and silence of her chamber, 
only broken by the beating of the rain upoti 
her windows, that feeling lived again, and 
all the little incidents that heralded and M- 
lowed it passed and repassed fhioagli tha 
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mirage of her mind: the falliiig of the 
breeze, the blaze of lightDing, and the cra«h 
of thunder; a few rain-drops in the river, 
then more and quicker, till the wild shower 
thickened round her, in the midst of which 
a measured pulse of oars unseen came upon 
her swiftly from the unseen world ; then a 
shock, a space of sweet bewilderment ; then 
the gloom of the umbrella, the loud drum- 
ming of the rain upon it, and the plash, 
plash, plash, drip, drip, drip, drip all around, 
la this solitude and amazement of the heart 
came another, an unpleasant shock — Hu- 
bert's fatal answer, " The Marquis of West- 
minster I'' How angry Ahe felt, with all the 
pettiness of every -day life closing around 
her, and chaff gathering cloud -like on the 
horizon ! 

But now the rain beats upon her darkened 
window, the gloom deepens round her, and 
the same scene repeats itself: a falling of 
the breeze, a darkening of the sun, a roll 
of distant thunder; rain -drops plashing 
in the water, the rapid swing and beat of 
oars unseen coming swiftly toward her, the 
quickening of her pulse, the beating of her 
heart — 

Suddenly a loud knocking at the door 
interrupts her meditations. "Tea! tea!" 
shouts Hubert, and hurries away to satisfy 
the claims of hunger. 

Gathering her fulvous fleece together, Jan- 
et ties it in a hasty knot at the back of her 
eAnely head, sponges her face and hands 
with cold water, and without lighting a 
caudle or looking in the glass, marches sol- 
emnly down to tea. 

Joan is presiding at the tray. Joan is per- 
manently " sore'' that Captain Lyte should 
have selected Blanche and Janet, though 
they were his godchildren, and left her and 
Nelly out in the cold. She used to be par- 
ticularly severe on Blanche's faults, and 
now keeps a watchful eye on Janet. Joan 
is the eldest sister, five -and -thirty, beak- 
nosed, thin-lipped, with dark hair primly 
braided and pinned close to the head. Sur- 
veying Janet as she enters, Joan glances 
round at the company a8sem1>led, and smiles 
sardonically. The story of that green cot- 
ton umbrella has already gone the round, 
and has even received sundry emendations 
and various readings. The family Vehm- 
gericht have been discussing Janet's temper, 
her love of solitude and brooding, her pe- 
euliarity and impenetrability. Albert, the 
charitable, has just wound up as follows : 
" Well, she's a rum girl, and we none of us 
understand her. That's the long and the 
short of it." Albert is the eldest son (about 
thirty), prematurely old, baldheaded, con- 
templative, and idle. 

''A most becoming way of 'doing* your 
hair, dear !" says sister Joan, handing Janet 
a cup of tea. 

" Really, my dear," Mrs. Browne adds, smil- 



ing, '^ I think you might pay a little more at- 
tention to your toilet." 

Mr. Browne, who, though presiding, has 
been a silent member of the Vehmgericht, 
now looks up from the Quarterly Beriew, 
smiling also. "The truth is," he says, 
" you're envious of Janet's golden locks, all 
of you." 

" Golden I" exclaims sister. 

" I wish I were as bald as Albert," toys 
Janet, angrily. 

" Ahem !" coughs Albert. 

Frank, nest to whom Janet has seated 
herself, whispers in her ear, ** You'd have to 
wear a false plait, like Joan, if you were." 
Frank is the handsome second brother, him- 
self partially bald, satirical, and languid, but 
keeping a vigilant eye open, and a clear 
head for business. 

The bit of malice about Joan's doubtful 
tresses puts Janet in good humor. " More 
tea, please, dear," she says, handing her cup 
to Joan. Maia il n'y a pa$ de rose eans ^pine ; 
and Frank, going to the table and cutting a 
piece of bread, drawls out, " Oh, by-the-way, 
Janet; Hubert took back the parachute, 
and found the baron with his feet in a tub 
of hot water, and the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster drinking a treacle posset." 

" The Marquis of Fiddlestick," says Nelly, 
stamping her little foot on the ground, and 
then laughing with exquisite abandon. 

This interruption of Nelly's is a relief to 
Janet. After all, matters are not so bad as 
fancy painted them. The umbrella was lent 
to Nelly as well as to her. The marquis and 
the baron, as they call them, are evidently 
not formidable, and if not, why — why — in 
short, there is no occasion for her to give 
herself airs and provoke suspicion. So she 
too laughs and blushes, as any young lady 
might do, hearing of gentlemen sitting and 
drinking possets, with their feet in tubs of 
water. 

A stranger would notice that Albert, the 
charitable, is covertly watching his sister 
Janet with a curious attention. He has 
quite a habit of silently watching other peo- 
ple's thoughts and feelings; and unknown 
to his family is often behind the scenes when 
they are all in the dress circle. But, being 
inactive, he seldom makes use of his discov- 
eries, and gains little credit for his penetra- 
tion. Yet his good nature frequently in- 
duces him to create a diversion just at the 
right moment ; and unconsciously his broth- 
ers and sisters, and even his parents, have 
learned to rely upon him for changing a dis- 
agreeable subject. Now a general feeling 
pervades the room that the story of the 
umbrella has gone far enough. So Albert 
clears his throat gallantly for a speech, and 
says, " 111 tell you what it is. If you girls 
keep going out without au umbrella this 
showery weather, you'll decimate the aris- 
tocracy." 
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"I wish some beDefactor of his species 
would decimate the Brownes of PedliDg- 
ton, beginniDg with the eldest son/' drawls 
Frank. 

Frank's witticisms are small, but very 
neat. The Browne family at that time con- 
sisted of Mrs. and Mr. Browne, four sons, and 
four daughters ; so that the removal of any 
one member would exactly "decimate the 
Brownes of Pedlington." 

Again Janet smiles approval. Ton see 
there is nothing angelic about our little her- 
oine. But ill-used Albert, on whom the 
hot tea is having its usual effect, only wipes 
his bald head with a white cambric hand- 
kerchief, and pushes his chair back toward 
the open door. 



CHAPTER n. 

HIGH AND DRT. 

Walter Browne, Esq., of Pedlington, so- 
licitor, or "Old Browne with the pretty 
daughters," as the men at the cavalry d^p6t 
and the young gentlemen in the surround- 
ing country used to call him, was high and 
diy. The younger son of a small country 
gentleman in an agricultural county, he had 
been nursed in the very lap of Conservatism — 
none of your new-fiangled philosophical Diz- 
zibright Toryism, but "fine old English'' 
church and state Conservatism. After such 
a training in iK>lite letters as the Pedlington 
Gnunmar School could afford, he was articled 
to an old-fashioned firm of conveyancers and 
Conservative election agents in that town. 
From clerk to head of the firm he had worked 
his way through the grades, and won golden 
opinions in every grade, from the time when 
" omnes omnia bona t^cere et laudare fortunam^^ 
— i. e., when every body used to compliment 
— his father on his ability, till the time when 
the lord -lieutenant of the county assured 
him it was with the deepest regret that he 
was unable to nominate so estimable a gen- 
tleman to the clerkship of the peace, as the 
late lord-lieutenant had promised the nomi- 
nation several years previously to Mr. Dela- 
vine. In the fruitful soil of Pedlington Mr. 
Browne had struck deep root, weathered 
storm and sunshine, and spread branches 
fair to look upon. Winds of doctrine might 
(and did) vary ; ocean currents of opinion 
might (and did) set in and sway the surges 
round him ; but he bent not to the storm, nor 
trembled at the mighty sea. Only the lichen 
of many years coated him over ; byssus grew 
upon his chin; and as all things changed 
around him, and he remained unchanged, 
there was a tinge of sadness in his isola- 
tion. 

Albert, the prematurely baldheaded, con- 
templative son, saw this. He doted on his 
father, and revered his opinions, contrasting 



them with the more fluctuating and vola- 
tile sentiments in vogue, just as a lover of 
honest port-wine will contemn the vintages 
of Bordeaux and Johannisberg. Still be saw 
plainly enough that Bordeaux and Rhine wine 
were the beverages of the day, and he drew 
comfort fh>m this consideration, " The good 
old opinions will last his time and mine : after 
us let Frank and the young world do their 
wilL" He had little faith in his brother^s loy- 
alty to the venerable code, though in reality 
Frank's liberalism never extended beyond 
the precipitate purchase of a broad-brimmed 
felt hat and a dozen "turn-down" or By- 
ronic collars. It was a sad thought, that 
of burying their talents in graves of the 
past, and leaving no heritage for the future— 
sorry life work. Possibly it may have been 
this that saddened Albert's life. Doubtle« 
it imbittered his father's also ; but the old 
man was too proud to show it; his combat- 
iven^ss was in continual though unostenta- 
tious play, and that very opposition of opin- 
ion which gave the offense warded off mel- 
ancholy by keeping his energies in actire 
use. 

Yet, far from being disputatious or given 
to argument in social intercourse, Mr. Browne 
was one of those men of whom one does 
meet a specimen now and then — men who 
seem independent of sympathy, and who 
seek no real intercourse out of their family, 
and little in it. His opinions and senti- 
ments (if he ever admitted so delicate' a 
creature) were classified petrifactions, requir- 
ing no warm contact of living thought and 
feeling. If from his professional experience, 
or from any literary source, he drew and 
made his own one more opinion, it was petri- 
fied and classified at once, so that he rather 
resembled a geologist's cabinet than the liv- 
ing, moving, sympathetic world of which 
every man should be a type. In the family 
circle and in general society, though not 
seeking it, he was courteous and even cheer- 
ful, seldom speaking without a smile which 
exhibited his whole system of artificial 
teeth. But what little he said on sneh 
occasions was invariably on a subject of 
mere ephemeral interest, or of none at all. 
Though politely disguising it with smiles, 
he would conceive a hearty dislike for any 
Sir Malaprop who pressed him with conver- 
sation on a debatable subject, especially if 
he was worsted in argument, or his position 
was regarded with scorn in the hearing of 
his own wifiB or children. The latter of- 
fense he never could be prevailed upon to 
forgive. His only friend since boyhood had 
been his quondam crony and schoaMoUow, 
the late Captain Lyte, of the SoyalMavy, an 
eccentric Tory of what was hMtf oaOed 
" the Sibthorpe school,'' in whoso mttMy 
Mr. Browne had doubtiees tMtod ths iniid- 
ious gratification of being comfciMrt ft M^ 
eral-minded and progresriva p<gitWi«. 
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Captain Lyte's Toryiam, however, had not 
compelled him to adhere faithfully to the 
spirit of his fieither's last will and testament. 
On the contrary, haying been informed by 
his solicitors, Messrs. Bidly, Blythe, and Bai- 
ly, of London, that the deed in question was 
£ftnlty, he set it aside on his own authority 
as heir at law, and made a new disposition 
of the property, learing one moiety of it to 
his sister Philadelphia, and the other to be 
divided equally between his dear godchil- 
dren Blanche and Janet Browne. It must 
be stated here parenthetically, and in jus- 
tice to the good Pedlingtonian lawyer, that 
he was ent^y ignorant of this transaction 
until after the captain's death, and that 
in drawing the marriage settlement of his 
daughter Blanche he had made no provis- 
ion or condition for securing this unexpect- 
ed treasure. 

Walter Browne, Esq., regularly perused 
the Quarterlff Beview, and daily skimmed the 
cream of Conservative Journalism. But he 
disliked the modem spasmodic writers, 
whose style affected his sense of literary pro- 
priety much as the Jaunty whistling of an 
errand-boy Jam on the cultivated ear of a 
musician. Hume and Clarendon were his 
models of English prose, Pope his model 
poet. His novels were those of 8ir Walter 
Scott Grave English classics filled the 
lower shelves of his book-case ; nor was his 
accfnaintance with these limited to the titles 
on their bai^s. 

Such a man was not one to be deficient in 
will or in the exercise of authority. Abso- 
lute master in his own house, he prudently 
abstained from interference with petty de- 
tails, but settled all general questions with 
a decision against which there was no ap- 
peal. 

To Frank and to Robert (the military 
brother) there seemed nothing melancholy 
in the isolation of fixed opinions. They 
thought it inevitable that radical views 
should gain ground in a populous borough ; 
but the counties they regarded as strong- 
holds of <<fine old En^^idi^ constitutional 
policy. The firm of Browne and Son had 
their stake planted firmly in the county. 
Its sturdy principal took care that he him- 
self, each of his three adult sons, and each 
of his four Conservative clerks should be 
duly qualified and registered voters for the 
county. The whole firm regarded the Re- 
form Bill of 1839 as the Moors in their grad- 
ual expulsion from Spain looked back upon 
the fall of Granada. But the past was irrev- 
ocable : the counties, a score of pocket bor- 
oughs, and a forlorn hope of loyal hearts 
still remained. 

As to fk^ee trade, what good had it done f 
Weakened the agricultural interest, and en- 
riched a legion of foreign traders. The coun- 
try had grown more wealthy, it was said ; 
that is to say, some thousands of hucksters 



and cotton spinner^ had amassed fortunes, 
and were doing all that unfamiliar wealth 
and mushroom growth could do to upset the 
state coach. Free trade had struck at the 
root of the tree of English grandeur. And 
if it must be admitted that more land was 
in the market and conveyancing more brisk 
than formeriy, on the other hand, radical so- 
licitors, men of equivocal integrity and sub- 
versive opinions, were springing up in all 
directions. In short. Peel was a renegade, 
** Lord John'' a crasy demagogue, all recent 
legislation a nnisance, and modem Solons 
busybodies who couldn't leave well alone. 
The County Court, too, was a contemptible 
little innovation. But the Brownes object- 
ed to it "on principle." It scarcely inter- 
fered at all with them. The firm were con- 
veyancers and agents for the purple county 
candidates. W. Browne, Esq., was clerk to 
the county magistrates, clerk to the Board of 
Guardians, to the turnpike trust, the coun- 
ty lunatic asylum, and so forth. From such 
sources a fkir professional income was de- 
rived, and the Reform Bill could scarcely 
bear the blame if Mr. Browne chose to bring 
up his boys and girls as young gentlemen 
and ladies. 

On the whole, legal Frank and military 
Robert took a cheeriul view of matters. It 
is only your dreamy, speculative Alberts who 
are melancholy.. Robert had fought in In- 
dia, and '* lived to fight another day." Now, 
being adjutant of his regiment, he had the 
belts and pipe-clay to look after. Famous- 
ly he did look after these small matten, too. 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief had com- 
plimented him on the field of battle (a sham 
fight at Chobham), and his corps w|is the 
envy of a whole camp. Frank had plenty 
of office work and ** vice work," as he called 
it, that is, acting for his father in one or oth- 
er of the clerkships. Besides which, in his 
favorite character of a gay Lothario, he usu- 
ally had one (or more) flirtation on hand ; he 
devoted more time to his toilet than Janet 
did; and, as became a domestic, amiable 
member of polite society, had no objection 
to taking his ease in the bosom of his fam- 
ily, finding relaxation in the superintend- 
ence of little household broils, and anima- 
ting the war of persiflage. 

In matters 4H>nnected with religion a 
strong fiunily likeness prevailed between 
the four brothers. From Albert the bald to 
Hubert the fsir-haired, one rule was law. In 
the morning and afternoon of Sundays they 
went regularly to church, wet or dry ; in 
the morning of Christmas day and of Good- 
Friday ako ; but on no consideration at any 
other time. For a wedding, indeed, they 
would repair to the sacred edifice; but in 
the trae spirit of church and state Conserv- 
atism they regarded the holy table as a " hy- 
meneal altar," and the whole ceremony as 
an entertaining performance merely subsidi- 
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ary to the civil contract of marriage. Hith- 
erto they had acquired no experience of the 
funeral rite. One brother had died of phthi- 
sis at the Cape of Good Hope, but the news 
of his death only came when his burial was 
a vague legend of the past. During the 
services of prayer and praise one look of im- 
portance reigned on the countenances of the 
four brothers ; a religious silence command- 
ed their tongue and lips. During the sermon 
they all gazed about the church, relieving 
the monotony of the occasion by sifting the 
behavior of their fellow-su£ferers, and stor- 
ing appropriate winnowings of chaff. Al- 
bert, Robert, and Hubert throughout serv- 
ice and sermon sat bolt-npright; Frank lan- 
guished in graceful attitudes. 

Between the sisters also a similar family 
likeness prevailed, especially between the 
three beauties, Blanche (now Mrs. George 
Baily, of Russell Square, Bloomsbury), Jan- 
et, whose face and fortune divided the Ped- 
lingtonian hearts, and Nelly, whose face was 
her fortune. On " church days" the whole 
family used to produce its gala costumes. 
The girls used to lace extra tight, wear 
crackling silk dresses, marvelonsly small 
boots, and enormous bows of stiff silk rib- 
bon under their little chins and cheeks ; so 
that they had to carry their heads uncom- 
fortably high, and to sit bolt-upright, like the 
military brother. The tight fit of their lav- 
ender kid gloves precluded any x>08sibility 
of turning over the leaves of their prayer- 
books, or indeed of allowing their hands tiO 
:issnme any comfortable position. " O, quHl 
faut soujfrir pour itre belle /" exclaimed Rob- 
ert, who in his rare visits behaved with gal- 
lantry to these devoted virgins. But Frank 
ingenuously observed that they sat trussed 
like a row of chickens on a spit. Owing to 
the rigidity of this costume, and the absence 
of any particular interest in what was going 
on, these victims were tired out before the 
service was ended, and the endurance of the 
sermon was the crowning effort of their lives. 
In the retirement of the family circle it was 
whispered that Blanche, in the zenith of her 
glory, had lost the affections of an heir by 
relaxing this effort on one sultry occasion, 
and betraying the dreadful secret that a 
belle may snore. 

Browne (ptUerfamiUae) — and I beg the 
reader to observe that we now reach a cli- 
max — Mr. Browne himself was sedately 



of his coat like a flag in calm weather. As 
Mr. Browne rarely blew his nose except at 
church and Petty Sessions, the ''tmmpet 
performance,'' as Frank called it, was con- 
sidered by the family, and Justly so, as a 
very appropriate and imposing part of the 
ceremony. 

The religions duties of the yonnger 
Brownes were clearly defined and emphat- 
ically laid down by the elder. In his or her 
fourteenth year each of them was confirmed 
by the venerable primate of the English 
Church, as their forefathers bad been since 
the Reformation ; for both Mr. Browne's na- 
tive parish and the borough of Pedlington 
lay within the limits of the archdiocese of 
Canterbury. As each succeeding Easter-Sun- 
day came round, all the confinned Brownes 
" staid the sacrament," and on no other occa- 
sion. The Brownes of Brownleigh and Far- 
field had done so ftem time immemorial, and 
the Brownes of Pedlington would continue 
the good old custom, let the clergyman of 
the district for the time being think and say 
what he would. One had beaten the ** pul- 
pit-drum ecclesiastic" for a few years who 
wanted no one to " stay" but hysterical pen- 
itents. Then another came who wanted ev- 
ery one to " stay" always, children and all. 
Now Mr. Marmaduke was sorely *^ exercised" 
on the subject, and didn't know what he 
wanted, bnt was more eager and urgent than 
those who did. It was all one to Mr. Browne. 
Fiat his good old custom, mat parsondom. 

In this well-regulat'Od family no nonsense 
was ever uttered about week-day services, 
district visiting, Sunday-school teaching, 
Dorcas meetings, or prayer-meetings. Ser- 
mons were tacitly understood to be speci- 
mens of pious .oratory, and only tolerable as 
such. A close scrutiny into the religious 
feelings or experience of any member of the 
family will scarcely seem to have been pos- 
sible ; yet once or twice, before the primate's 
visitation, such a thing was attempted by 
some overzealous curate, who was at once 
and forever forbidden the house. The temp- 
tation to make such a pretty convert must 
have been quite irresistible. But the requit- 
al was Justice with a vengeance ; for to have 
access to the Maison Browne was universal- 
ly considered the blue ribbon of Pedlington 
society. Many a friend clave unto Frank, 
many a bottle of MoSt Imperial (before the 
French treaty), and many a choice Caballa 
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CHAPTER HI. 

GEMINI. 

Thb two gentlemen whom Hubert had 
dabbed with illaatrioae names and titles 
would themselves have been slow to ac- 
knowledge the honor done to them. Not 
that they were disafifected to existing soeial 
distinctions, bnt simply that they belonged 
to the aristocracy of intellect, and apprecia- 
ted the. honors of their own class too high- 
ly to covet those of another. They were, in- 
deed, Mr. Phelps (or Dr. Phelps, as the local 
newspapers called him in virtue of the cab- 
alistic letters LL.D. affixed to his name), 
and his coadjutor Mr. Lane. ' The former 
had recently been appointed to his office by 
the Mayor and Corporation of Pedlington. 
He had conferred the inferior dignity of seo- 
ond master on his old friend and school-fel- 
low. The contest for the recently vacant 
head-mastership had been a brisk one, and 
some of its details, which had since reached 
the ears of Mr. Phelps, caused much amuse- 
ment to the two friends. The Soutkeaattm 
Qagette amd PedUngiati Ad9erH$tw had trum- 
peted the intentions of the town council to 
the four comers of the realm. ** No longer," 
it had written, '< should the youth of their 
enlightened and conservative borough have 
to wander in search of education. A loyal 
and liberal municipality should cherish as 
the nucleus of its future gpreatness an iusti- 
tution in which the revered learning of an- 
tiquity and the advanced principles of our 
age might be inculcated and matured." 

Cloudy phrases often obscure a clear pur- 
pose. In this case the burghers, who had 
long groaned under the incubus of an inef- 
ficient school-master for their sons, were re- 
solved to have the best one they could get, 
whatever his politics or religious sentiments 
might be. Accordingly the town-clerk is- 
sued his advertisement, in which the aiders 
men sternly refused to be canvassed, or to 
take into consideration any thing but the 
relative fitness of the several candidates as 
set forth in their testimonials. 

Sixty candidates rushed into the arena, 
and, as a matter of course, every one of the 
electors was briskly canvassed. In the lit- 
tle world of British school-masters, among 
whom such advertisements are discussed, it 
was broadly stated that effective manage- 
ment would soon draw a hundred boys to 
the Pedlington Grammar SohooL The capi- 
tation fee was advertised at six guineas for 
each boy. It was also probable that in such 
a wealthy and populous town from thirty to 
fifty boarders might soon drop in, at fifty 
guineas a year; so that the head-master's 
income could scarcely fall below £S000 a 
year. There was also a small endowment 
both for head and second master's salary, 
and an excellent house and garden for the 
former. But the burghers, Just and tena- 



cious of their purpose, hearkened not to the 
voice of the canvasser. 

One hot morning in the merry month of 
May they assembled in awfril conclave. 
The town-clerk sorted his papers. To his 
Worship he delivered sixty pamphlets, to 
each one of their Dignities sixty pamphlets, 
declaring each and every one of the said 
nine hundred treatises to be a true and ac- 
curate printed copy of authentic documents 
then in his keeping. 

Every man reguded solemnly the mass 
of literature before him. Sixty pamphlktb I 
fifty-nine of which were terrible to behold 
and bewildering to peruse, each containing 
many elaborate panegyrics on the character 
of one of the candidates. 

Civic dignitaries are not invariably men 
of a literary or critical turn of mind. Know- 
ing as these men did the fhiilty of human 
nature, it was hard for them to credit mor^ 
tals with the surpassing excellence attrib- 
uted to each candidate, impossible to discern 
between varieties of perfection. Summer 
was premature. The council-chamber was 
small and ill ventilated. The thermometer 
rose to eighty. The wisdom of the council- 
ors was set at n^ght. 

In this extremity, as the worthy men sat 
mopping their foreheads ruefully, each glan- 
cing at his neighbor only to see his own de- 
spair imaged in another face, first one, then 
another, then all, began to inspect the six- 
tieth pamphlet, that one which had the ad- 
vantage of brevity. And now the furtive 
glances revealed a glimmer of hope to those 
who glanced. This tract contained copies of 
two documents only, one signed by the au- 
thorities of a well-lniown college in Oxford, 
the other by my lords of the Privy Council 
At length each elector wrote a name on a 
slip of paper, folded it mysteriously, and 
passed it on to the town-clerk ; and the next 
mOTuing Henry Phelps, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 

formerly a fellow of College, Oxford, 

and late one of her Bli^ty's inspectors of 
schools, received a polite note from that 
functionary, saying that he had been elect- 
ed unanimously to the mastership of their 
old endowed sohooL 

Thus it happened, to the horror and dis- 
comfiture of many reverend gentlemen who 
had sought and obtained holy orders as a 
stepping-stone to scholastic preferment, that 
a layman was chosen for one of those offices 
which in England are almost invariably fill- 
ed by a priest, and the nomination to which 
rested in the hands of men upright and dis- 
interested, but who usually are slaves to 
precedent, and tremble at a divergence from 
the beaten track. 

Both Mr. Phelps and his fHend looked old- 
er than their years, and yet about them both 
hung a kind of youthfulness, the kind which 
attracts and fascinates boys, and which is 
the growth of real vigor united to kindliness 
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of nature. Each of them had Uvedf and one 
at least had loved. Phelps had been captain 
of a public school, fellow and classical lect- 
urer of a college, a husband, a father, an 
inspector. Mr. Lane had been his friend's 
rival and competitor at school, but had since 
graduated at Irwo German uniyersities, had 
become a moderately good linguist, a geolo- 
gist, and something oif a chemist. A rare 
combination of chtuioes (as we say) had re- 
united them now. Mr. Phelps, having re- 
signed his fellowship in order to marry, had 
afterward resigned his office as inspector to 
give a delicate wife more of his company 
than he could otherwise have done. To 
replace the lost occupation he then under- 
took to write a treatise on the sources and 
structure of the English language. This 
soon drove him beyond his modem German, 
and urged him to acquire some knowledge 
of the semi-Saxon. About this time a heavy 
calamity befell him, and he was left a wid- 
ower and childless at one blow. Partly to 
carry out his previous intention, and so dis- 
tract his mind from its proper grief, and 
partly to get what solace he could in the 
society of a friend, Phelps then repaired to 
Gtermauy, and found Mr. Lane chewing the 
cud of bitterness over one of those minor 
evils which supply us with misery in the 
absence of real woes. For two or three years 
past he had been acting assistant professor 
of modem languages at an important centre 
of education, and his senior being infirm and 
aged, a large proportion of the work had de- 
volved upon him. Recently the professor 
had died, and Mr. Lane, who was exceeding- 
ly popular with the students, not unnaturally 
anticipated his election to the vacant chair. 
The governing body, however, had passed 
him over in favor of a man whom he thought 
lees qualified, and with less claim upon them. 
Hinc Ulm lactTftna, In these cases it is only 
for honor and position that an Englishman 
competes. The full emolument of that pro- 
fessorship in the oldest university in EnrojM 
was pecuniarily of less value than the modest 
salary which Mr. Phelps offered his friend. 

" Fm glad they have served you so bad- 
ly," said Phelps, when BIr. Lane had poured 
out the story of his wrongs. 

** How so V* asked Lane. 

Then Phelps unfolded his project that Mr. 
Lane should return with him at the end of 
their vacation, and take a humble desk in 
the Grammar SohooL At first Lane thought 
the scheme wild and chimerical. ''It is 
quite impossible.'' There were powerfhl rea- 
sons why such a step might prove to have 
been rash imd ill advised, bringing humilia- 
tion on himself and injury t6 Phelps. But 
the latter assured him that he had weighed 
the whole matter carefully in his mind, and 
saw Just as powerfhl reasons in its fiivor as 
Mr. Lane saw against it. 

** How passing strange it is that fkte should 



have guided your steps to Pedlington, of 
all places in the world !" said Mr. Lane^half 
to Phelps, half musing aloud. 

'' It is a call for you, Bedford, depend upon 
it. I am only an agent in the matter. I 
see events co-operating toward an end. And 
think what a comfort yon will be to me." 

'* I fear not, my boy. The iron has en- 
tered into my soul." 

'' And not into mine f ' asked Ph^pe. 

Then Mr. Lane stood before him, looking 
at him with the old love-light in his eyes. 
They clasped hands, and the bargun wsi 
thus mutely strack between them. Bat the 
foots of the case more than Justified all Mr. 
Lane had said. It did seem impossible to 
one who knew the secret of his life -that b» 
should settle safoly in that English town. 
It was very strange that oirouBiBtaDoet 
should have induced Phelps to take up his 
abode there. And the iron of grief had en- 
tered into Mr. Lane's soul, and rusted then 
like a blood-stained sword in its seabbud. 

The two men had loved each other voy 
dearly as boys. Perhaps their very oompeli- 
tion in sohdariy pursi^ts, and the geoeroiiB 
rivalry which had existed between tbeia, 
may have urged them to bestow more affieo- 
tion on each other than boys generally have 
to bestow. The rivalry between them had 
been very keen, and in my capacity as chron- 
icler I may express an opinion that if Phelps 
had lost, the bitter would have drowned the 
sweet in his feeling towud his fHend. Bot 
Phelps won, and the other lad, though boi^ 
dened with a whole load of faults from whioh 
Phelps was fr«e, was yet too generous, too 
massive in heart as in mould, to oherish a 
spark of malice. I believe he n^oed in 
Phelps's triumph as sincerely as if it bad 
been his own. Had he then remained in 
England and completed his education at 
Oxford, most likely the two friends woold 
have occupied chambers together after their 
university course was over, and punned 
their studies together or shared a oommon 
indnstiy. The severance of their eariy bond 
left Mr. Phelps free to love and marry. The 
earthly dose of that union of his had again 
given scope for the early friendship to r^ 
vive and resume its fimotions in his life. 

Tet a bond renewed is not a bond whkA 
has never been relaxed; and although ha- 
man trath and oonstancy rebel at the asser- 
tion, it is a fact that marriage relaxes the 
bond of frittidsfaip between man and man. 
These two men still trusted eaeh otiier with 
a stngolar confidence, and still felt a ooidiBl 
satisfaction in each other's soeiety ; jret they 
were not the OtmiM of old times, ao aaaed 
by their school-fellows from the eloae iati- 
macy which bound them together, raate«d 
more noticeable by their uDUkeneas in eK- 
teraals. Between them now lay a mytk/A^ 
ous gulf; the presenoe of wkkji •bolfc idt| 
but neither quite understood. M^lmmiM 
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the blame of It on himself, dedaiiDg that he 
had been the first to pot that gulf between 
his friend and him, to diiride their life, as it 
were. Nor was that all. In the fint flnsh 
of manhood, and in the first blazing out of 
yonthfnl passion, he had not been true to 
their ideal standard. This much he admit- 
ted to himself only. But he also dimly sus- 
pected (and would not admit to himself) that 
his fHend was somewhat dwarfed in moral 
stature by a certain intellectual pride which 
seemed to grow out of him, and yet to ad- 
here to him and to restrict his noUer parts. 
Whenever this suspicion took form it was 
a source of sincere grief to Mr. Lane, who 
esteemed his friend as the noblest of crea- 
ted beings, and at the same time had seen 
through the sham dignity of pride, and 
learned to know that humility is the true 
touch-stone, the real test, of moral grandeur. 
Nor had their intercourse dur^ those 
long years of separati<m been close enough 
for each to feel the pulse of the other's prog^ 
less in thought Mid feeling. Upon all ques- 
tions relating to rerealed religion the diffor- 
ence between them, though as yet unspoken, 
was sure to make itself felt. Mr. Lane, after 
rebelling against the lessons of his child- 
hood, and passing through Tarious phases 
of rationalism and unbelief, was returning 
to a simple faith, and becoming ^^ catholic'' 
in a theological sense of the word. Mr. 
Phelps, growing more and more dissatisfied 
with idl dogmatic expressions of faith, was 
adTaneing rapidly toward the conclusion 
that no satisfactory key to the mysteries of 
the spirit worid had yet been Touohsafed to 
the human mind. But Mr. Phelps took the 
blame to himself, and said that he had nev- 
er understood his friend's stronger physical 
organization, with its precipitate impulses, 
nor appreciated the manf^ simplicity of 
his nature. He accused himself of egotism 
and an excess of refinement, and in h^ own 
heart paid a certain homage to his Herculean 
friend, as one of a grander, more simple type 
than himself-~one whose strength was not 
as his streng^, but who had yet in boyhood 
pressed him hard upon his own ground ; as 
a man of whom it would be impossible to 
say what he might not do, but safe to predict 
energetic action in whatever he undertook. 
That Bedford had sown his wild oats Mr. 
Phelps was quite sure; fhrther, that the 
seed had been sown deep in a tenacious soil, 
and the crop a stiff one. Some clew to the 
circumstances he held in his hand, but was 
too generous to use it as long as his friend 
maintained this unbroken sileoce respect- 
ing an unhappy epoch in his life. Taking 
him as he found him on the renewal of their 
personal intercourse, Bfr. Phelps ooncloded 
philosophically that, whatever his friend's 
experience had been, it was the fitting com- 
plement of his character Mid the trying po- 
sition in which he had been plaoed; that, 



with past experience become present wis- 
dom, this man exercised a stronger control 
over circumstances than they upon him; and 
that, his heart being sound and his will 
strong, he would exert a healthy moral in- 
fluence in a school, and his work would be 
thoroughly done. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

BIRDS OF A FSATHER. 

If Mr. Phelps had not clearly recognized 
before he apjJied for the mastership of the 
Pedlington school that work, hard work, 
and plenty of it, was absolutely necessary to 
prevent him fhun falling into a desponding 
lethargy, and that no other drudgery what- 
ever conld surpass the ineffable drudgery of 
an inspectorship, he might have been tempt- 
ed to complain somewhat in his new set of 
harness. But having made up his mind on 
those two cardinal points, he omitted no ef- 
fort now to enter into the spirit of the task 
which he had undertaken, and Hi^piness (of 
a sedate and sober kind) came to him toiling 
along the path of duty, as she will not come 
to those who scour the country undutifolly 
in her quest. The school was not long in 
establishing such a number of urgent and 
conflicting appeals to his attention, Judg- 
ment, and industry that the progress of tho 
literary work during term time was almost 
entirely suspended. With a sigh he resign- 
edhimself to the inexorable machinery which 
he himself had set in motion, and to regard- 
ing his own powers and achievements as a 
portion of the system whose operation he 
directed and had the means of estimating. 
All men of critical faculty delight in any 1*- 
bor which they can test and weigh as it pro- 
gresses, line by line, and page by page. Per^ 
haps that is one of the faaoinations of the 
'^ ar$ poetiea," I do not mean the poem of 
that name, nor even the epic art itself, but 
the art of composing lyrical verses. Every 
ode or sonnet, every stanza, every line al- 
most, is '^something done." How widely 
different is the gjrratory mandge of school 
work! The most fiery Pegasus must be 
curbed, and harnessed to aponderous hearse, 
which bears the dead bodies of Fancy and 
Humor to an untimely grave. Alas ! poor in- 
nocents 1 Once they warmed the heart with 
joy, and sent the goose-quill flying over airy 
leaves, like a nautilus dancing on sun-lit 
waves. Now they lie low, smothered by the 
Jealous hMids of Duty, who piles upon them 
oonoords and quantities, gerunds and su- 
pines, genders, moods, and tenses, numbers 
and persons, till they die; and Pegasus, 
smeared with ink, spavined, broken-winded, 
with drooping crest, and a hearse plume tied 
to his mangy tail, drags their disfigured re- 
mains to the cemetery of oblivion. 
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As long as "the Doctor" (for so parents 
and boys alike conspired to call him) conld 
fully carry oot his preconceived idea of let- 
ting the boarders live with him on the pa- 
ternal or family plan, he was well satisfied, 
because he was really so fond of young peo- 
ple that it was refreshing to him to be in 
their company both in their leisure hours 
and during the evening study, which was 
not a "regulation" school time. A system 
apparently rigid and exacting both as to 
work and behavior was pursued in the nor- 
mal school hours. Neither the Doctor nor 
Mr. Lane ever relaxed an inch or took off 
the weight of one feather. But more regard 
was held to the quality than to the quantity 
of work done, and mere priggish decorum 
was not stuck up to be a model of generous 
and honorable conduct. The severity of the 
system " in school" was so tempered by af- 
fection and confidence " out of school" that 
the sensible boys soon learned to like the 
former, and really found it much easier to 
put their shoulders to the wheel (intellect- 
ually) when every boy in the room was ex- 
erting his wits to the utmost, when the very 
atmosphere was impregnated with classic 
dust, and a code of rules, simple but em- 
phatic, was being enforced to the letter as 
to externals. The Doctor had not embraced 
the modem opinion that corporal punish- 
ment disgraces a boy. It was a part of his 
system, but a subordinate part. A third 
repetition of any offense on the part of the 
same boy was visited with the cane, a fourth 
with the loss of a half-holiday, a fifth with 
that loss extended to the whole class. This 
terrible event looming in the distance so en- 
listed public opinion on behalf of law that 
a besetting sin was generally resisted in its 
early stages. The subordination of the cane 
to a more grave punishment also robbed it 
of it« " shameful" stigma, and avoided mak- 
ing brute force the ultimate appeal, which is 
undoubtedly demoralizing. Whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, the method pursued by 
the Doctor and Mr. Lane gave satisfaction 
on all hands, and sons of burghers who had 
been scattered broadcast all over the conn- 
try were now brought back to their native 
town, and sent to the Grammar School either 
as day scholi»«, day boarders, or boarders. 
They soon had seventy in school, twenty- 
two of whom lived with the head-master. 
Then it became necessary to increase the 
staff, to which Phelps was very loath. He 
wished for an intruder neither between him 
and his saturnine colleague, nor between 
himself and his little boy family of an even- 
ing and in play hours. He confided this to 
Mr. Lane, who knew it well, and what more 
was in his mind, but made no suggestion. 

" If you would only come now, Bedford," 
urged the Doctor, who had often expressed 
the wish before, but not recently. And then 
again, " If you would only leave that dismal 



old abbey and that damp river-side church- 
yard, and come and pitch your tent with 
me, we could work it well enough. The 
senior monitor can take the evening study, 
and you might have almost as much time 
to yourself as you have now. Only we conld 
sit together of an evening in the winter, or 
take a stretch over the hills together in the 
long summer twilights. I know you keep 
late hours all alone there. I see those blaek 
hollows deepening round your eyes. Toa 
are too much alone." 

But Mr. Lane declined the proposal, and s 
third master was engaged, a younger brother 
of one of Phelps's college friends, who want- 
ed to work for a year or two before matrion- 
lating. 

A certain portion of the thriving boroogh 
of Pedling^n has the appearance of a de- 
cayed town. It is the southwestern suburb, 
that most remote from the school, the htH' 
racks, the town -hall, banks, and principal 
shops. It lies on the southern shore of the 
river Peddle, before it passes the cliff A 
church of the latest Gothic period, far too 
large for modem Protestant usages, yet with 
an old-world dignity and steadfastness of 
its own, stands on the brow of the little clil^ 
overlooking the river. On the opposite side 
of the river runs the barge path. The P^- 
dle Navigation Company have a lock there, 
so that the voices of bargees and boatmeo 
sometimes break the silence, but the pecul- 
iar elegances of their diction are scaroely 
audible, for a broad weir separatee the cliff 
ftom the lock. 

Except about service times on Sunday, 
the southern bank is bereaved and silent 
Beyond the cliff lies a deep sunk road which 
terminates abruptly in the river, and doubt- 
less at one time was the abbey moat. Be- 
yond this stand the ruins of an old collegiate 
building, called "The Abbey," which aleo 
looks down upon the river from a gentle ele- 
vation of its own. But a window in the old 
keep gives out across the sunk road on to 
the slope of the church-yard, which has crept 
so near the farthest edge of the cliff that 
many of the tombstones seem to be totter- 
ing on the brink. In this old ruin were Mr. 
Lfuie's apartments. Here an aged female 
ministered to his humble wants, assisted by 
the parish sexton — a functionary still mofs 
venerable than herself, still more exclusive- 
ly belonging to those generations whose 
bones were mouldering hard by, and equally 
attached to their young master with the Ti- 
tanic form and the visage of Barbarossa. 
The wags of Pedlington told staaoge eitories 
of Mr. Lane's mediseval abode and followheg. 
The attaofament existing between him and 
these* strange domestics was singnlar, and 
made itself apparent to thooe who visited 
him by their readiness to meet his wiahm, 
often before they were expfeaaed, and bj tkt 
respectful way in which they apoko oC Utt 
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\?hen absent. During the midsummer va- 
cation at the end of Dr. Phelps's first year 
at the Grammar School, the Society of An- 
tiquaries paid a visit to Pedlington. The 
mined abbey was a centre of attraction. 
A search was set on foot for Mr. Lane, who 
was known to have mastered all the histor- 
ical secrets of his retreat, and said to have 
opened up one or two secret passages in 
portions of the thick walls of his dwelling. 
He was nowhere to be found. The sexton 
also was absent from his post, and though 
the ancient woman showed her masters 
apartments, and even ventured to intimate 
the regret he would feel on hearing that he 
had missed the opportunity of enlightening 
them, she resolutely denied any knowledge 
of a secret passage. When further pressed, 
she admitted that Master Graves, the sex- 
ton, had turned his talents as an ex-stone- 
mason to account about the premises now 
and again, but that it had only been to re- 
pair the masonry of the windows, and to 
keep the rain from soaking into the walls. 
My Lord Pontipool himself, to whom the 
rain belonged, called for silence, and asked 
the gentlemen present whether any one had 
heard the note of a nightingale, apparently 
in the dead- wall on the river side of the 
larger apartment. No one but his lordship 
had heard the sound. Some one suggested 
that there roust be a concealed defect in the 
wall, and that the sound came from the ter- 
race walk without, for nightingales were 
known to build in the shrubs overhanging 
the river. But most people thought his 
lordship must have so far partaken of ple- 
beian nature as to have erred in this matter, 
for July was now far spent, and the melo- 
dious bird never sings by night or day after 
hatching the eggs. 

They gave up the riddle and repaired to 
the church. Some zealous genealogists 
rubbed the brasses, others descended to the 
crypt, while a chosen few ascended the tower 
stairs. Among the latter was Albert Browne. 

Recounting the adventures of the day aft- 
erward in the peaceful seclusion of his fam- 
ily, he vindicated his character for activity 
on the score of this perilous ascent. 

** Bat, my dear Albert," pleaded his mam- 
ma, *' what antiquities did you expect to find 
at the top of the tower f 

" We found one, my dear mother,'' he re- 
pliedy ** who had been missing all the after- 
noon— K>kl Graves, basking on the leads like 
a lizard, half awake and half asleep, with a 
short pipe in his toothless gums." 

** What could have taken the antediluvian 
<^d thing up there f asked Janet, who had 
been listening with affected indifference. 

"Well, my dear," continued Albert, glow- 
ing with pride at having secured a little in- 
terest in his narrative, ** I believe he must 
have risked his life up that narrow, dark, 
and tortuous staircase in the Oriental ca- 



pacity of punkah-bad^ to his Serene High- 
ness the Nawaub of the abbey." 

This was double Dutch to all present. 

** Come, you poor dear old pumpkin," said 
NeUy, " tell us aU about it. We don't know 
who Punkjfhadar is." 

''No, my dear, you misunderstand mo," 
resumed the imperturbable. " A pwtkah-hO' 
ddr is the bearer of a punkah, or, in this vari- 
able climate, let us say an umbrella — a large 
green gingham umbrella, with a yellow stick, 
like Magog's club." 

''Ton don't mean to say he had the impu- 
dence to take Mr. Lane's umbrella up there f " 
asked Janet. 

'' That useful implement," continned Al- 
bert, ''which, it appears, does duty alter- 
nately as a parapluie and a parasol, was 
planted upright in a box of clay, and under 
its ample shade sat his Serene Highness the 
Nawaub — in point of fact, our friend Mr. 
Lane." 

" Like a sparrow on the house-top," added 
Frank. 

" And talking of birds, Frank," Albert re- 
sumed, " I noticed that when we emerged 
from the little trap in the beacKn turret a 
great nnmber of daws and crows took wing 
from the battlements, and flew round and 
round with a great clamor, as if uw had dis- 
turbed them ; from which I gather that they 
are pretty well acquainted with our friend, 
and receive him sitting." 

Then the subject was allowed to drop; 
but perhaps none of the Browues afterward, 
when they saw Mr. Lane, forgot the fancifnl 
picture of the little group on the leads of 
the tower — Mr. Lane sitting with his book 
under the shadow of the umbra, the old sex- 
ton dozing at his feet, and the daws silently 
perched aronnd them on the battlements. 

Something silent and strange about Mr. 
Lane drew his two faithful dependents to- 
ward him with a bond which they would 
have been puzzled to define. It was really 
a fellow-feeling. He was not as the other 
men of his generation were. Something 
within him kept him much apart from the 
world. When he had some duty or object 
to achieve among his fellows, he went among 
them. When he came home again, or any 
one left him alone, he would sit stiU, appar- 
ently absorbed and content, little concerned 
with that which had Just occurred, but fall- 
ing back upon some private interests of his 
own. He was not a fussy, busy man, as En- 
glish school-masters generally are. At school 
he dispatched his work quietly, without en- 
ergizing ; yet, Judged of by results, his work 
was excellent. Certain boys of the upper 
school competed at the Oxford middle-class 
examinations, when Mr. Lane's pupils ex- 
celled in modem languages and chemistry. 
Mr. Phelps also, to the astonishment of some 
and indignation of others, had placed the 
school under government inspectioui the 
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lower part of it being, as he said, little more 
than a commercial academy. Here, again, 
the inspectors' reports of Mr. Lane's work 
were records of the highest praise. Still in 
his own rooms he was seldom found at work, 
but would sit silently smoking by his fire- 
side, or in summer on a broad terrace that 
ran along the former front of the building, 
and commanded a view of the country be- 
yond the river. The truth was that he was 
a night toiler, not working even then sys- 
tematically, but because his mind wanted 
food and sustenance, whereas by resting in 
the leisure hours of the day he had more 
energy for his duties. Outside of these, all 



I 



he did was done dreamily and without a 
definite purpose. Persons who occasionally 
passed round the angle of the cliff at any 
hour of the night reported having seen tiie 
light in the window of that dismal room, 
which lay in the shadow of the tombs. The 
extent of his knowledge was a source of as- 
tonishment to many people. When asked 
to do so he would deliver a lecture at the 
Mechanics' Institute, leaving the oommittee 
t4> choose their own subjects Sometimes he 
had forgotten to look at their notice, and 
came without knowing what subject was 
allotted him. Then he would plead igno- 
rance, and say he was only there to afford 
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tbem an hour's amusement, and would talk 
qntte naturally and freely on the subjeot, 
managing to project himself into the posi- 
tion of the audience, and look at it with 
their eyes, and so would interest them more 
deeply than a professed lecturer would have 
done, and yet conyey a great deal of infor- 
mation bearing either directly or indirectly 
on the subject. 

One day Mr. Phelps was waiting in his 
room, and seeing a bill on the table, took 
it up listlessly and read. It was a book- 
seller's bill, a very long one, the items being 
a number of the beet and most costly books 
published during the last year on a great 
yariety of subjects. 

'< My dear fellow,'' said the Doctor, as Lane 
came into the room, " yon don't mean to say 
you buy all these books f 

« Why not f ' asked the other. 

'' But do yon read them f ^ pursued Phelps. 

'* I believe so," was the answer. 

"What on earth do you do with themf 
asked Phelps, in astonishment, looking round 
the room, where many old bat no new books 
were to be seen. 

Then Mr. Lane, with a key which bung to 
his watch-chain, opened a very narrow door, 
which, being papered like the room, was in- 
distinguishable when closed, and of which 
the key-h61e was concealed by an almanac 
hanging over it. In the narrow apartment 
now disclosed stood a stiff upright desk with 
a book on it, and one end of the room from 
floor to ceiling was completely lined with 
books on plain deal shelves. Mr. Phelps had 
only time to notice that the back of most of 
these books looked almost new when his at- 
tention was drawn from them to a number of 
birds of various families perched on ramrods, 
walking-sticks, and Joints of fishing-rods, 
which were stuck across a narrow window 
and across the comers of the room. They all 
seemed to watch Mr. Lane with their heads 
on one side. 

"An enchanted aviary!" exclaimed Mr. 
Phelps, looking from birds to man, then back 
to the birds. 

"They want to sing," said Mr. Lane. 
" Would you mind their tuning up a little t" 

Here one little malefactor set up a shrill 
piping without leave, and Mr. Lane, taking 
up the whistle on his chain, blew a blast 
which immediately silenced him. Then the 
bully of the perch, a small goldfinch, gave 
the rebel a severe peck, and turned its back 
upon him unceremoniously, again cocking 
its little head sidewise, and fixing its eye on 
the master. 

Mr. Lane now pointed with his finger to a 
German canary, which at once poured forth a 
liquid flood of melody, many parts of which 
were very similar to the nightingale's song. 

Presently it died away. Silence ensued. 
And saying to them, "No, no more singing 
Just now," as if they had been children, 



Mr. Lane poured out some rape and hemp 
seed on the window-ledge, and presently 
there was a great fluttering and falling to 
at the delicacy. " Look at that !" he said to 
Phelps, who, looking, saw the little bird 
which had been rebuked still sitting discon- 
solate in the place of its humiliation. " Poor 
little fellow t" said the master, soothing it. 
Then, instead of Joining in the revelry, the 
grateftd creature flew on to his shoulder, 
and there plucked up courage and looked as 
bold as ever. But now a beautiful little En- 
glish tomtit, with a yellow fHll round its 
neck, fluttered out from the banquet, and 
kept flitting to and fro in flront of Mr. Lane's 
face, and pretending to peck at his beard, 
until he gave it a finger, and caressed it with 
his other hand. 

" I thought you left your canaries in Ger- 
many," said Phelps. 

" So I did," repUed Mr. Lane. " Bnt the 
same sense of solitude which first made me 
take to them out there came over me here, 
and I got that old bird with her mate sent 
over. The mate died, but she had hatched 
eggs to continue his race, and all the others 
are men of Kent and women of Kent." 

Perhaps he went on to say more, evident- 
ly wishing to obscure the acknowledgment 
of loneliness which had escaped him. But 
Phelps listened to no word beyond that, and 
when Mr. Lane ceased, said, " You told me, 
when I last begged yon to Join me, that you 
never felt lonely now." 

" Nor do I, woir," was the reply. 

" But," urged Phelps, "you assuredly have 
been growing melancholy for a year or more." 

" I assure you, it is my habit," pleaded Mr. 
Lane. "Tour visit in Germany roused me 
out of it, and did really soothe me by awak- 
ening my deep sympathy for yon. Bnt aft- 
er I had been here a while there came a re- 
lapse. Tour burden, my boy, is not like mine. 
Ton are afflicted. You sorrow, and are chas- 
tened by sorrow. Your heart may be lone- 
ly, bnt your soul is not oppressed within you, 
as mine is. There is so much awful and 
horrible misery in the world, one must either 
be melancholy or — ^ 

"Or what r 

" I don't know." 

" Or sociable," said Phelps, and coming np 
to his fHend he looked him eagerly in the 
face with dark splendid hasel eyes lit with 
the glow of a loving heart. Then added, 
" Come to me, Bedford, I will find a nook for 
your birds, and we will read all the new 
books together." 

Bnt Mr. Lane turned half aside, sadly, not 
caring to return that steady gaze with one 
less honest, less generous. " I know it must 
make you mad," he said, " to ask a wretch- 
I ed fellow like me so often to come and be 
happy, and to be refVised. But remember, 
my dear old boy, you are the prince, I the 
IchurL" 
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" Then you mU not come f Phelps rejoin- 
ed, with ill-concealed chagrin. 

" No, I will not," returned Mr. Lane. " I 
tell you, Henry, you are a year older than I, 
and a century wiser, but you Judge wrong in 
this matter. It would not be well for you 
oV me that we should live together." 

So far Lane spoke sincerely. Then by way 
of carrying conviction to his hearer's mind 
he became insincere. " Suppose," he said, 
''after I had become very dependent upon 
your society and intercourse, yon were to 
marry again I" 

At this point in the conversation the little 
blue tomtit, which had a most insinuating 
way of moving its head and eye, and peck- 
ing with its tiny beak (looking at its mas- 
tePs eye between each peck), sprang with a 
flutter of its delicate wings from Mr. Lane's 
finger to Phelps's wrist, as if by some subtle 
instinct it knew that he suffered pain at the 
hand of its master. Lane's fiery black eyes, 
which contrasted strangely with his dark 
russet eyebrows and hair, now filled with 
sudden tears, " Forgive me, my dear boy I" 
he cried, passionately. Somehow or other 
he often called his senior a " boy." " I tri- 
fle with feelings which ought to be sacred 
to me above all men. I did not mean that. 
I am a lirute as well as a churl. The truth 
is, my Henry, I'm — ^" 

Here he paused for a long minute, and 
Phelps said, gravely, '' Ton are neither brute 
nor churl, Be<lford ; but what are you, that 
you hesitate to say f ' 

" I am beginning — ^nay, more, I have be- 
gun — to believe things which you don't be- 
lieve. Too close a companionship with yon 
would unsettle what little &ith I have. 
Even as it is I often get a chill from you 
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V.-CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY. 

A LOOK into the earlier annals of the 
observatory of Harvard repays the in- 
quirer at the outset by revealing the interest 
in astronomical pursuits which was felt in 
the old Bay State many years before the 
founding of an observatory was practicable 
In this country. In 1761 the Province sloop 
was fitted out at the public expense to con- 
vey a Harvard professor, Winthrop, to New- 
foundland, to observe the transit of Venus 
of that year ; and in the troublous times of 
1780 the old "Board of War" fitted out the 
Lincoln galley to convey Professor Williams 
and a party of students to Penobscot, to ob- 
serve a solar eclipse. At so early a day was 



* In this paper it Is proposed to sketch the progress 
of snch observatories only as have been enabled to 
make marked advances in independent research oat- 
slde of their educational service. For nombers L to 
IV. see Harper's Magcuint for March, 1874. 
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then Secretary of State, who 
offered conditionally $1000 to> 
ward the object. 

In 1839 an observatory was 
erected on the Dana estate, 
and the observations which 
had been authorissed by the 
United Sjtates government to 
be made in connection with 
Lieutenant Wilkes's explor- 
ing expedition were conduct- 
ed by Professor Bond until the 
year 1842. 

A new issue now arose. 
The sadden appearance of 
the splendid comet of 1843 was, happily, 
the occasion of final success in the found- 
ing of the present institution. Cambridge 
was immediately appealed to for informa- 
tion about this strange comet.* But the 
observers had no parallactic instruments or 
micrometers of the least value for its ob- 
servation. While they were endeavoring to 
obtain data to compute the comet's orbit, a 
meeting of citizens was held, under the sanc- 
tion of the American Academy, to take meas- 
ures for procuring a first-class equatorial. 
Lawrence, Pickering, Peirce, Appleton, Eliot, 
and Bowditch were names sufficient t'O insure 
saccess. Hon. David Sears offered condi- 
tionally $5000 for a tower ; and the needed 
amount of |20,000 for the instrument was 
contributed in Boston, Salem, New Bedford, 
and Nantucket. The equatorial was ordered 
fh>m Merz and Mahler, of Munich, and Har- 
vard determined to erect a new observatory. 
The location selected was eighty feet above 
tide^water and fifty feet above the plain 
where the soil was found favorable for the 
stability of piers for the instruments. In 
1844 the buildings were occupied, and an 
eqoatorial of forty-four inches focal length, 
and two and a half inches aperture, and 
a transit instrument loaned by the United 
States, were temporarily mounted for obser- 
vations until the arrival of the great refiract- 
or. This was placed in position June 24, 
1847. 

Among the earlier objects on which sys- 
tematic observations were made with the 



* In the wildfl of South America the antntored In- 
dliD, looking on this same comet, exclaimed to a trav- 
eler, "This la the Spirit of the Stans the dreadful Ca- 
piabl : famine and pestilence await na.** The ume oe- 
lestlal vlaltor astounded the Mohammedana at Con- 
stantiDople like the fiery epectre which four centnrlea 
before atmck terror Into Mohammedan and Chriatlan. 
Bat as the Tlalt of this stranger of 1848 secured to 
Harvard her observatorj, and Encke's comet, the pre- 
jiOM year, seqqred the Naval Observatorj at Washing- 
ton, we may be excused from joining any longer in the 
latter part of the prayer ordered for us by the Pope In 
146S, *' Save us from the devil, the Turk, sod the com- 
et r We roost not, however, forget that these visits 
were the occasions only of the good effected ; the real 
csoaes were the astronomical work previously accom- 
plSabed and the united Influences working at this era 
of 184S-48 for the progress of astronomy. 
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new instrument were the nebule of An- 
dromeda and Orion. ** These nebul®,'' said 
Professor Bond, ''were regarded as strong- 
holds of the nebular theory ; that is, the idea 
first suggested by the elder Herschel of mass- 
es of matter in process of condensation into 
systems." Orion's nebula had not yielded 
to either of the Herschels, armed even with 
their excellent reflectors, nor had it shown 
the slightest trace of resolvability under 
Lord Rosse's three-foot reflector. Bond an- 
nounced, on September 27, 1847, that the 
Cambridge refractor, set upon the Trapezi- 
um under a power of 200, resolved this part 
of it into bright points of light, with a num- 
ber of separate stars too great to be counted. 
With a power of 600, ''Stmve's Companion'' 
was distinctly separated from its primary, 
and other stars were seen as double. 

Within a few years yet more brilliant dis- 
coveries followed. Among them the inner 
ring of Saturn and its eighth satellite, the 
coincidence of which latter discovery on the 
same day (September 19, 1848) at Cambridge 
and in England in no wise detracted from the 
honor due each discoverer. It required, in 
those times, weeks before the discovery, in- 
deed, could be mutually made known. 

In 1860 Professor W. C. Bond, with his 
sons, invented the spring governor, which 
gave an equable rotary motion to the revolv- 
ing cylinder of the chronograph. This was 
the first and most valuable improvement on 
Mitchell's horizontally revolving disk, the 
original of which is still to be seen at the 
Dudley Observatory. The observer at the 
telescope could now, by means of a break- 
circuit key in his hand, record his observa- 
tion instantaneously on the paper covering 
the cylinder among the second beats of the 
clock marked on it, so that observations can 
afterward be easily read within the tenths 
of a second. The observatory having beeti 
placed in 1849 on a permanent endowment 
by the legacy of $100,000 from Mr. £. B. Phil- 
lips, a young graduate of Harvard, and a fund 
for printing its results having been also pro- 
vided by the will of Hon. Josiah Qnincy, 
Jnn., the reports of the first systematic zone 
observations appeared in 1855 as Part II. 
of Vol. I. of the AnndU. This zone oat- 
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alogne comprises 5500 stars, situated be- 
tween the equator and 0^ 20' north declina- 
tion. The second yolume, published in 1857, 
embraced chiefly observations of the planet 
Saturn made during a period of ten years ; 
of the measurement of its ball and rings; of 
the disappearance of its ring ; the encroach- 
ment of the ball upon it ; the discovery of 
the new ring, and of Hyperion, the eighth 
satellite. The text is illustrated by ninety- 
four drawings of the planet, as observed at 
different dates. The second part of this Vol. 
II. is a zone catalogue of 4484 more stars in 
the same zones as those observed before 1854. 
It was not printed until the year 1867. The 
splendid Vol. III., published in 1862, is a 
quarto of 372 pages, with fifty-one plates al- 
most entirely illustrative of the great comet 
of the Italian astronomer Donati, which ap- 
peared in such different forms in this conn- 
try from those seen in England. These plates 
were published by individual subscription. 
The Great Nebula of Orion was the other 
chief object of the observatory up to the 
death, in 1849, of Professor W. C. Bond, the 
father, and thence to the death of the son, 
Professor G. P. Bond, in 1865. The observa- 
tions of this constellation form the latest as 
yet published volume of the Annals, issued, 
in 1867, under the supervision of Professor 
T. H. Safford, then director of Dearborn Ob- 
servatory, but formerly in charge at Har- 



vard as assistant in the ob- 
servatory. 

This nebula has been the 
object of observations by the 
Earl of Rosse with his two 
great reflectors for the space 
of nineteen years — observa- 
tions the results of which, 
with handsome drawings, are 
to be found in the TroMaaekont 
of ike Boydl JSodety far 186& 
For Mr. G. P. Bond's work on 
these, and especially for his 
observations on Donati's com- 
et, he received a gold medal 
from the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1865.* 

Since the year 1866, in which 
the present director. Professor 
Joseph Winlock, took charge 
of the observatory, its work 
has been yet further most suc- 
cessfully extended into new 
fields of research. Besides 
what is known as routine 
work st all observatories, in 
the observations of the laiger 
planets, comets, double stan, 
and nebul», close attention 
has been given to the exten- 
sion and completion of the 
zones, observations of which 
form part of the general work 
of determining star places in 
the northern hemisphere, a work nndertakoi 
by the Astronomical Society of Germany, aid- 
ed by many leading observatories. Spectro- 
scopic observations of the sun and of stars 
and nebuUe, and the most careful photo- 
graphs of the sun, have been frequent. Five 
hundred drawings of the sun were made lie- 
t ween Jandary, 1872, and November, 1873, aoH 
five hundred careful drawings of solar promi- 
nences in the year 1873. To this work is to 
be added a great deal of labor given to the 
determination of longitude differences, and 
the observations, by Professor Winlock, of 
the solar eclipse of 1869, at ShelbyviUe, Ken- 
tucky, and that of 1870, at Jerez, in Spain. 
The general reader, as well as the astrono- 
mer, can not fail to be interested in the beau- 
tiful pictorial representations of these and 



* Mr. Bond was the first American, we believe, to be 
thus honored with the gold medal of a fordiKn tden- 
tiflc society. 

Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, and more recently 
Professor Simon Newcomb, of the United SUtes Ns- 
val Observatory, have been the recipients of like hon- 
ors ; the former from the Imperial Academy of Pariit 
the latter, within this year, from the Royal AstroooiD- 
ical Society of London. It will interest oar readeit 
to learn the character of the latest medal. It is equal 
in weight probably to a double eagleu On one face Is 
the head of Newton, the date of the institution o( 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and the Latin worii 
A'ti^em pellenU McUh^sL On the obverse is Herschd^ 
telescope, the Latin Qfiiequid niUt notanduiM, and tbc 
name Simon Newcomb, 1874. 
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of other MtroDomioal pheDomena which have 
been issiied by sabecription recently from 
Harvard. "Ajuong them are photographs 
of the groaps of sun spots, and of facolie in 
visible connection with solar prominences ; 
<lrawing8 of a remarkable solar spot, visible 
from March S8 to April 4, 1872; of Jupiter 
and Saturn ; of the lunar craters Torricelli, 
Agrippa, and others ; and of the solar eclipses 
of 1869 and 1870. All the drawings have 
been carefnlly lithographed, the details, es- 
pecially the lights and shadows of the Innat 
craters, exhibiting a very natural appear- 
ance.'' The Council of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society of London, in the monthly no- 
tices for February, 1874, invite special atten- 
tion to these in the language Just quoted* 
The drawings are by Mr« L. Trouvelet. 

The great equatorial, made in 1847 by Merz 
and Mahler, of Mnnioh, has an object-glass of 
fifteen inches diameter, and a focal length of 
twenty-two feet six inches. The power of 
its eye-pieces ranges from 100 to 2000 ; the 
hour-circle is eighteen inches in diameter. 
The movable portion of the well-balanced 
instrument is estimated at 
three tons. Its original cost 
was about $20,000. The side- 
real motion given to this tele- 
scope is now secured by clock- 
work fix>m Alvan Clark, which 
id spoken of by the observers 
as the only known ''driving 
clock working with perfect 
steadiness." The telescope 
rests on a oentral granite pier, 
i u constructing which five hun- 
dred tons of granite were used. 
It is forty feet high, and rests 
on a wide foundation of g^ut- 
^ing twenty-six feet below the 
ground surface. Upon the top 
of the pier is laid a circular 
cap -stone ten feet in diame- 
ter, on which is the granite 
block, ten feet high, bearing 
the metallic bed-plate. This 
instrument is in the central 
*• Sears Tower." 

The meridian circle was 
mounted in the west transit- 
room in 1870. It has modifi- 
cations, introduced by Pro- 
fessor Winlock, not usually 
found in transit instruments, 
chiefly, that the graduated 
circles are directly above the 
piers, the bearings of the 
pivots being carried by iron 
standards; the axis friction 
rollers rest on rods rising from 
the base of the piers and 
counterpoised below the floor. 
The pivot circles and read- 
ing microscopes are protected 
by glass casing; the object- 
Vou XLDL-Na »i.-35 



glasses of the transit and of each of its col- 
limators, made by Clark, are each eight 
inches. 

In the west dome is another Clark equa- 
torial, made in 1870, with an object-glass of 
five and a half inches. In the east wing is 
the transit circle made in Professor Bond's 
directorship by Simms, of London. Its fo- 
cal length is sixty-five inches, its object- 
glass four and one-eighth inches; its circles 
are four feet in diameter, read by eight mi- 
croscopes to single seconds. 

Cambridge possesses a number of more 
modem instmmente, constructed to meet 
the wants of astitonomical investigations at 
this day. The broken dr " Russian transit," 
made by the mechanician of the Pulkova 
Observatory, under Struve's directorship, is 
the first of its kind introduced into this coun- 
try. It has been in use during several cam- 
paigns for determining differences of longi- 
tude. By adding a simple attachment Pro- 
fessor Winlock has made it available as a 
zenith telescope. 

The spectroscopes, photometers, and pho- 
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tographic apparatas are peoaliar in form and 
power. The spectroscope used with the west 
equatorial in solar observations powerfully 
disperses the rays of light, which are carried 
twice through a train of prisms. In photo- 
graphing the sun a lens of long focus is used, 
the light being thrown upon it by movable 
plane mirrors. This plan of Professor Win- 
lock's has been adopted by the astronomers 
who have gone out under our government to 
observe the transit of Venus December next 



The photometer, or 
light measurer, made by 
Zdllner,has been nsed for 
three years by AsaiataDt 
Ptofesaor C. 8. P^rce. 
The design la the aeoa- 
rate measurement of ^e 
maguitudee of all atan 
in Argelander's Uromcfrnt- 
(Ha between iO"" and 50"" 
north declination, de- 
termining these magni- 
tudes on a scale of uni- 
form ratios of light, so 
that the probable error 
of one observation afaall 
not exceed the tenth of a 
single magnitude. The 
great object of this is, 
tiiat throughout Europe 
and the northern part of 
the United Statea there 
w ill be oonstantly enough 
of accurately detennined 
stars near the zenith to 
serve as comparisons fur 
any star visible to the 
naked eye whoae magni- 
tude is to be estimated. 
The secondary object is 
the prosecution of in- 
quiries with regard to 
Uie distribution of the 
atars in space, their mag- 
nitudes and variability. 
The true time is daily 
given from this observatory to the State- 
house and other places in Boston, and by 
means of the telegraph lines to the whole of 
the New England States. It is received di- 
rectly at noon each day without the inter-^ 
vention of any operator ; the various lines* 
being merely switched into the time line, 
tbe same click is heard at the same moment 
over the Eastern States. 

Much more, however, than this is done for 
securing accuracy of time at any hour of the 
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day. If any one wishes 
to learn not only what 
the true time is, bat 
whether his own watch 
is a good time-keeper, he 
may readily do so by a 
Tisit to the State-house 
in Boston. The arrange- 
ment for this, introdnced 
by Professor Winlock, is 
as follows: The observa- 
tory clock is pnt in cir- 
cnit at one end of a tel- 
egraph line, connected 
with which, at the State- 
honse and other points, 
te an ordinary telegraph 
sounder. When the clock 
breaks the circuit by ev- 
ery second swing of the 
pendnlam, a click of the 
armature of the sounder 
is heard at each of these 
points. The clock being 
so arranged that at every 
fifty -eighth second the 
break ceases, and at ev- 
ery even five minutes 
twelve breaks cease (no 
clicks being then heard), 
any person can, by listen- 
ing to the sounder, compare his own watch 
with the standard clock. He can tell 
whether his watch is fast or slow by watch- 
ing when the sounder ceases, the first click 
after the short pause being always the be- 
ginning of the minute, and the first click 
after the long pause the beginning of an 
eren ^ve minutes, as shown by the face of 
the clock in the distant observatory. 
. This standard motor clock is of course 
r^^lated with extreme care. It is cus- 
tomary, for the government of its rate of 
motion, to use shot of different sizes, which, 
aooordiog to the size, produce a change in 
the rate of the pendulum varying between 
0.05 and 0.10 of a second per day. These 
are used as the astronomical correction for 
clock error may require. The time given by 
the standard clock thus regulated is that of 
Uie meridian near the State-house, sixteen 
seconds east of the observatory. Professor 
Winlock considers that the use of the tele- 
graph sounder gives a more satisfactory ac- 
curacy of time than can be given by other 
clocks which are put within the circuit and 
controlled, as is usual, by the standard clock; 
for in their case a Variation in the strength 
of the electric current introduces an error in 
the beats of the pendulum, but the telegraph 
sounders must give the time with entire ac- 
curacy. 

With so much before one at Cambridge 
of which interesting note could be made, 
one can do no more than attempt, in this 
article, to trace its early and munificent en- 
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dowment, its earliest discoveries under its 
first laborers, and the steady and recently 
very rapid advances not only in the high- 
est objects of an observatory — exactness 
throughout extended series of observations 
— but in the exercise of professional skill in 
the invention and manufacture of the best 
appliances of the day for carrying on these 
investigations. 

VI.-OBSERVATORT OF DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE. 

Like most other institutions of a purely 
scientific character, Dartmouth Observatory 
owes its existence and progress chiefly to 
private munificence. Dr. George C. Shat- 
tuck, of Boston, in 186S fhrnished the means 
for the erection of the buildings and the pur- 
chase of the instruments first used. The site 
of the building is on an elevation of about 
seventy feet above the college, from which 
it is fifty rods separated. It commands a 
fine view of the Connecticut Valley. The 
foundations of the building are of solid rock 
— sienitic gneiss. It was erected in 1853. 
It has double brick walls of fifteen inches, 
inclosing a continuous air-chamber of six 
inches. Care has also been taken to make it 
fire-proof. The cut shows the central two- 
story rotunda, twenty feet in diameter, and 
two of the three one-story wings, the eastern 
measuring thirty-five feet by sixteen, the 
north and the south wings each twenty feet 
by sixteen. To defend the instruments and 
their field of vision from the heating effects 
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Telegraph Comin- 
By; a printiDg ba- 
rometer, of the kind 
invented by ProfBat* 
orG.W.Hongh.Ute 
director of the Diid> 
ley Observatory; t 
good chronograph, 
by Alvan Clark; and 
an excellent mfaii- 
time clock, by Mili- 
ler, which nins a 
month with ooe 
winding. 

In the central 
main bnilding tbe 
pier of the equatori- 
al riaee through the 
centre in a aqnare 
of fonr feet It is 
disconnected from 
the flooring and 
ceiling. Its cap is 
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af an inoh deep, grooTed in a 
oast-iron rail three inches wide. 
The foundation of the dome is 
of circular segments of planks, 
bolted to the walls below, and 
oovered by the oast-iion rail Just 
alluded to. 

The Dartmouth Obsenratory 
has been for years bnsied with 
independent astronomical re- 
search, notwithstanding the 
pressure on its director for the 
routine duties of class instruc- 
tion. Professor Young took part 
in the observations of the mem- 
orable solar eclipse of August 9, 
1869, using for this the obsenra- 
tory comet-seeker and spectro- 
scope. In the obsenration of 
tho eclipse of December 88, 1870, 
he used, at Jerez, Spain, the six- 
inch telescope and the new spec- 
troscope. In 1872, under the 
anspices of the Coast Survey, 
he planted his new equatorial 
at Sherman Station, the summit 
of the Pacific Railroad, testing 
with great success the advantages which 
that elevation seemed to offer for observa- 
tion in a rarity and clearness of atmosphere 
to be found at the height of 8900 feet. 

It is pleasant to entertain the hope that 
this venerable institution of Dartmouth, 
which has graduated so many sons attaining 
eminence in the several learned professions, 
may separate the chair of astronomy from 
that of physics, and, by securing the endow- 
ment of the former, open the way for further 
success in astronomical research. Will any 
graduate or friend of Dartmouth take exam- 
ple from Phillips of Harvard f 

VII.—DUDLEY OBSERVATORY. 

In 1851, Professor O. M. Mitohel having 
Accepted an offer to become the director of 
an observatory at Albany, the sum of |85,000 
was readily subscribed in the city, and a 
valuable site within its limits was donated 
by Stephen Van Rensselaer. An observato- 
ry had been first proposed by Dr. J. H. Arms- 
by as one of the departments of a university 
for Albany. 

The building, erected on a spacious and 
beautiful eminence, is in the form of a cross, 
eighty-four feet square, with east and west 
wings, each twenty-three feet square, for me- 
ridian instruments, and a north wing forty 
tbet square, for a library, computing-rooms, 
and magnetic apparatus. There is a sepa- 
rate spacious residence for the director and 
his assistants. 

In the second story the equatorial-room is 
a circle of twenty-four feet diameter, with 
revolving tower. Its pier rests on a bed of 
oonorete and rubble of sixteen inches, its 
base being fifteen feet square, diminished to I 
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ten feet square from the level of the cellar ; 
well built and well bedded. The founda- 
tions for the instruments are eaeh six feet 
by eight, and each room Is furnished with 
clock piers. The walls of the observatory 
are of brick, but the basement, portico, and 
cornices are of dressed freestone. The struc- 
tnre is an imposing one. 

On entering the vestibule the visitor re- 
ceives very pleasing impressions from its sp- 
propriate adornments. Facing the door is a 
fine marble bust, executed by Palmer, of Al- 
bany, with the inscription : 

Chailm K Duvlbt, 
Bt Blawmva, an winu 
Dedicstad to Attnmony. 

On the right is a handsome portrait of Pro- 
fessor Mitchel, with the inscription : 

O. M. MnoiixL, Director of Dodlej Obierratory, 

lU)oM3«naral U.aA. 

Died at Basnfort, Sontli CaroUiM, Octobtr 80, IMI. 

**LoTS Qod, Toor ooontiy, and one anotlier.'* 

On the left of the vestibule is the portrait of 
the young astronomer, August Sonntag, who 
went out with Kane's and Hayes's expedi- 
tions. Under this are the sad words, '' Per- 
ished in the ice at Port Foulke, latitude 
78' 17' 14" north, December 88, 1860." On 
the fiMled United States flag draped above 
the young man's head you read the words, 
** From his class in Albany Female Acade- 
my, June, 1860 f* and you will hear a sad 
story of one who, is believed to have been 
sacrificed by the selfishness of a companion.* 



* His death has been by some attrlbate^ to the 
treachery of the Knqo lm ao Haos; Dr. Hayes ez- 
praaaee doabta aa to Haiia*a fldelltj, bat aaya it would 
be iiBJiist to aecnse him of deaertlng Sonntag Hana 
accompanted the late i ^lmr i i ezpeditioci, under Cap- 
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DUDLBY OJiSKKVATORT. 

Two marble tablets facing as you enter 
the library present the names of the chief 
donors, among whom are Dudley, Olcott, 
Rathbone, De Witt, Van Rensselaer, Arms- 
by, and twenty-six others, of Albany ; of 
Gerrit Smith ; of Thayer and Goold, of Bos- 
ton ; and of Low, Law, Brown, Chauncey, 
Miutnm, and forty-eight others, of New York 
city. 

In the library you face a large painting 
representing the dedication of the obsenra- 
tory, Augnst 28, 1856. The portraits of the 
chief donors, and of the State and city au- 
thorities who were present on that day, are 
said to be life-like ; chief among them all 
stands the gifted Everett, delivering one of 
his finest orations. 

In the east wing the meridian circle has 
an object-glass of eight inches, with a focus 
of ten feet. Its circles are thirty-six inches 
in diameter, divided to two seconds, read 
by eight microscopes to seconds of arc 
This instrument is wholly of brass, and is a 
superior piece of workmanship from Pistor 
and Martins. Its piers are six feet by two, 
nine feet in height, each weighing seven and 
a half tons — among the largest to be found 
in observatories. By the device of Dr. 
Gould, they were covered with heavy cloth, 
and the cloth sheathed with wood, to pro- 
tect the stone from sudden changes of tem- 
perature. The circle was the gift of T. H. 
Olcott, Esq. 

The transit instrument has an object-glass 
of six inches and three -eighths; its focal 
length is eight feet. Its piers are seven and 
a half feet high, weighing each four and a 
half tons. Attached to this instrument is 
the star charting instrument, printing the 
declination and magnitude of the stars ob- 
served. The same telegraphic key which 
registers these, records accurately the right 

» 

tain Hall, and has an excellent name from its torriT- 
ora. In the month of May, 1878, a party under Br. 
Beseels and yonng Bryan, the astronomer of the expe- 
dition, visited Port Fonlke, and discovered that the 
Jleqaimanz had desecrated Sonntag's grave for the 
wood of his coiRn. They collected and replaced tiis 
remains, and renewed his simple epitaph. 



ascension also on the chroB- 
ograph. In this way three 
results are obtained at onoe 
with the exactness of a star 
chart. 

The equatorial oh^feet- 
glass has thirteen inches 
aperture. Its focal distance 
is fifteen feet. Its mount- 
ing is of cast iron. It is sup- 
plied with six eye -pieces, 
the usual micrometers, and 
a driving dock. The com- 
et-seeker is one of Clark's. 
Its focus is three and a 
half feet, and aperture four 
inches. 
The mechanism of one of the astronomiesl 
clocks, made by Fasoldt, of Albany, has le- 
cured a more constant rate than is usnaL 

The printing chronograph was the inven- 
tion of Professor G. W. Hough, until very 
recently the director of the observatory. It 
printed the observations on a slip of paper 
in minutes, seconds, and hundredths of sec- 
onds, saving the labor and time usually 
consumed in measuring up the work of a 
recording chronograph. In the library is 
the Schents calculating machine, presented 
by Mr. Rathbone, of Albany. It is the first 
of its kind constructed, and is very usefhl in 
certain astronomical calculations. It has 
been used almost exclusively in produeing 
a new set of refraction tables. From the 
mean-time clock,*with its automatic appa- 
ratus by Hough, the time has been daily 
telegraphed over the lines as far west as 
Buffalo, and south to New York. 

The Dudley Observatory was supplied with 
meteorological apparatus invented by Hongh, 
and constructed under his supervision. 

In 1872 Dr. Armsby, who has so steadily 
befriended the observatory, urged the pro- 
priety of observations in terrestrial magnet- 
ism, spectrum analysis, and celestial photog- 
raphy. Liberal subscriptions were again 
made in Albany, Bir. Olcott subscribing, 
among others, $5000. Buildings for this 
work have been commenced. For obser- 
vations in terrestrial magnetism an under- 
ground room is building, to secure uniformi- 
ty of temperature. No metals whatever are 
to be used in this building. 

For investigations in celestial photogra- 
phy, Mr. Clarence Sterling, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, an amateur astronomer, who 
has been for several years sjMuding his time 
and means at this observatory, has been 
constructing in a well-fnmished laboratory 
a reflecting telescope of Cassegorian form, 
with silvered glass mirror of twenty inches 
diameter, and of heavy mounting. 

The donations made to Dudley Observ- 
atory from the date of its establishment 
have been certainly liberal, exceeding in all 
1200,000, Mrs. Dudley's gifts alone amount- 
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ing to $105,000. And the obeervatory has not 
failed to do good service in its sphere. Re- 
cently, in expectancy of extending its nsefnl- 
ness, it has nnited itself with several profes- 
sional schools in Albany, as designing to of- 
fer a poet-gradnate course in connection with 
Union College, Schenectady, nnder the name 
of the Union University of New York. It is 
to be hoped that, however promising sach an 
arrangement may prove for educational and 
astronomical purposes, the original charac- 
ter and aims of the institution for independ- 
ent discovery and research will be maintain- 
ed. The Dudley Observatory was conse- 
crated to these by the donations of its chief 
founder ; the buildings were planned under 
the direction and supervision of Professor 
Mitchel; it was inaugurated by the master- 
ly astronomical oration of Everett ; and on 
that day three of the first astronomers in the 
land, Bache, Peiroe, and (}euld, extended 
their co-operation, and pledged their repu- 
tation that ** Boientific success should fill up 
the measure of the hopes and anticipations 
of its fi>unders.'' Its future caa not be per- 
mitted to disappoint these ; it will be lib- 
erally sustained and efficiently directed. 
Plana for this are, we believe, now maturing. 

Vni-LITCHFIELD OBSERVATORY. 

The erection of an observatory in connec- 
tion with Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York, grew out of the suocessful efforts of 
Professor Charles Avery, who secured in 
186^-^ the sum of $15,000 for a first-class 
telescope of American manufacture. The 
observatory was erected in 1854. It con- 
sists of a central main building twenty-aeven 
feet square, two stories high, with a tower 
twenty feet in diameter, revolving on eight 
cast-iron balls on an iron track, and of two 
wings each eighteen feet square, one of which 
contains the transit instrument ; the other ia 
the director's office. Two handsome towers 
are now proposed for new instruments. 

In the tower the great equatorial, made 
by Spencer and Eaton, has an ob|)ect-glass 
of 13.5 inches in diame- 
ter, and focal length of 
nearly sixteen feet ; it is 
provided with a full set 
of positive and negative 
eye-pieces, by Spencer, 
Tolles, and the Stein- 
hfdls, and with a ring 
and a filar micrometer. 
For solar observations it 
haa a prismatic polar^ 
izing eye-piece of orig^ 
inal construction, by R. 
B. Tolles. The deolina^ 
tion circle of twenty-four 
inches reads by means 
of four Verniers to four 
seconds of arc ; the hour- 
cirole of fourteen inches 



by the verniers reads to two seconds of time. 
The instrument is mounted on a granite 
shaft nine feet in height, resting on a pier 
of solid masonry. The clock-work, with 
Bond's escapement and governor, causes the 
telescope to follow the daily motion of the 
stars by acting on long arms attached to the 
equatorial axis. 

The portable transit in the west room is 
of two and a half inches aperture, and 
has a cast-iron folding stand, invented by 
Wttrdeman, of Washington. It was the gift 
of Hon. A. S. Biiller, of Rockford, Illinois. 
The transit-room has one of Bond's astro- 
nomical clocks, regulated for mean time, and 
provided with a break circuit, a Bond chron- 
ograph, a sidereal chronometer, with Hart- 
nup's improved compensation balance, and a 
Morse telegraph apparatus. 

The director of the observatory. Dr. C. H. 
F. Peters, during his late visit to Europe, 
procured a fine comet-seeker of five inches 
aperture, the work of the distinguished op- 
tician Mr. Hugo Schroder, of Hamburg. It 
is mounted on a tripod stand, with setting 
circles for altitude and azimuth ; has powers 
ranging firom 35 to 275^ and a ring microme- 
ter. The instrument was exhibited at the 
last meeting of the German Astronomical 
Society, and its defining power declared by 
competent Judges to be cSf a beauty seldom 
reached in telescopes of so difficult construc- 
tion as comet-seekers. 

Among the astronomical labors of the ob- 
servatory have been the following important 
and suocessful operations : In 1859, by the 
exchange of star signals with Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, the longitude of Litch- 
field Observatory was accurately determined 
to be 17 minutes 6.46 seconds west of Cam- 
bridge. In its turn this observatory al- 
ready has become the basis of several lon- 
gitudes in the State, determined under the 
auspices of the Begents of the University, at 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Elmira, Ogdensburg ; and 
the longitude of the Detroit Observatory at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, which latter formed 
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the fundamental 
point for the lon- 
gitudes of the Lake 
Surrey by the 
United States, 
now under oharge 
of General C. B. 
Comstock, Unit- 
ed States Engi- 
neers. The longi- 
tude of the west- 
em boundary of 
the State of New 
York also has been 
determined. 

The observatory 
took its share in 
the observation of 
the solar eclipse 
of August 7, 1869, 

by using, at Des Moines, Iowa, a fine porta- 
ble telescope, made by Steinheil, of Munich, 
which instrument was the liberal gift of 
Mr. Edwin C. Litchfield, who also defrayed 
the cost of the expedition organize^ for 
the observation. This telescope has a fo- 
cal length of five feet, is mounted parallac- 
tically on a solid iron tripod, with setting 
circles for right ascension and declination. 
It has two terrestrial and six astronomical 
eye-pieces, a ring and a scale micrometer, a 
sliding wedge for moderating the light, and 
a direct-vision spectroscope. The aperture 
of its objective is four (French) inches. 

To the rapidly increasing number of plan- 
etoids discovered within the last ten years 
Dr. Peters has had the honor of adding the 
following twenty : in 1861, Feronia ; in 1862, 
Eurydice and Frigga; in 1865, lo; in 1866, 
Thisbe ; in 1867, Undine ; in 1868, lanthe and 
Miriam; in 1869, Felicitas ; in 1870, Ate and 
Iphigenia; in 1871, Cassandra and Sirona; in 
1872, Gerda, Brunhilda, and Alceste ; in 1873, 
Antigone, Electra, and Vala; in 1874, Hertha. 

It is pleasaiit to learn that the Hon. Ed- 
win C. Litchfield, of Brooklyn, an alumnus 
of Hamilton College, in 1866 placed this ob- 
servatory, by the gift of a liberal endow- 
ment fund, on a permanent footing, whence, 
by resolution of the trustees, it received its 
present name. Fnrther improvements are 
now designed. Two towers are soon to be 
put upon it, and the building otherwise im- 
proved. The munificence of an intelligent 
benefactor secures the appliances for a brill- 
iant future for Clinton. 

IX.— OBSERVATORY OF MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

The erection of an astronomical observa- 
tory at Ann Arbor in connection with the 
University of Michigan is to be credited to 
the enterprise of Dr. Tappan, its chancellor 
in 1852, and to the liberality chiefly of citi- 
zens of Detroit. The original building was 
completed in 1854. It was thirty-four feet 
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square, with two wings^ each twenty fee^ by 
thirty-two, the east wing being denjgned for 
a meridian circle, the western for eompnten* 
rooms. In the main building a pier of solid 
masonry, with foundation fifteen feet below 
the ground surface, and diBConneeted from 
the building, rises thirty-five ^t through 
the centre for Uie support of the equatorial. 
Its hemispherical dome is twentyrthcee feet 
in diameter, and is supported and moved on 
five cannon-balls. The telescope was con- 
structed in 1857 by the late Henry Fits, o£ 
New York. It is the second equatorial made 
by Mr. Fitz for Ann Arbor, the first iiwtm* 
ment having an objective of somewhat small- 
er diameter, and being of less stability. Tb« 
instrument which of late years has done such 
effective work in the hands of Professor Wat- 
son has a clear aperture of twelve inches 
and five-eighths, and a focal length of seven- 
teen feet. It is provided with an achromatso 
finder, the usuid complement of eye-piecei, 
positive and negative, a filar micrometer, 
and driving dock. It has circles larger and 
more oareAilly graduated; its polar axis is 
of bell-metal in place of iron, and it is mount- 
ed on a stone pier instead of the mahogany 
stand of the first equatorial. The director 
of the observatory, having under a variety 
of circumstances applied tests of its optic- 
al performance, considers it the okrf-dmwN 
of Mr. Fitz's excellent workmanship. The 
whole cost has been about |9600. 

The east wing contains a meridian circle, 
by Pistor and Martins, of Berlin. Its tele- 
scope has six and a half inches clear aper- 
ture, and nine feet focal length. Its divided 
circles are thirty-nine inches diameter, di- 
vided on inlaid bands of silver to two min- 
utes of arc. They are read by eight micro- 
scopes. The instrument is provided with 
collimators, reversing stand, parasol, and 
other appliances. The gift of Mr. H. N. 
Walker, of Detroit, it is considered one of 
the largest and best of its kind. The side- 
real clock is by Tiede, of Beriin, having a 
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magnetio break oircnit 
for record of obaerva- 
tions on the ohrouo- 
graph. 

The west wing con- 
taios a chronograph, 
with Bond's isodjnaDiic 
eacapement, for record- 
ing by the electro-mag- 
netic method. It haa 
also a fonr^inch. comet- 
seeker, by FitK> and a 
Negns sidereal chronom- 
eter. 

The observatory is in 
direct eoaneetiod with 
the lines of the Western 
•Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, and with those of 
the Michigan Central 
Railroad ; time signals are transmitted reg- 
ularly to those oompanies, and to Detroit, 
Toledo, Chicago, and other cities^ 

In 1867 a residence for the director of the 
obaervatory was erected as an addition to 
the west wing, making of the whole a rery 
handsom e structure, finely located on an em- 
inence one hundred and fifty feet above the 
Huron River, and about half a mile from 
the University Square. The horizon is un- 
obetmcted in all directions. 

The new building is twenty-eight feet by 
thirty-six, with a height of three stories, and 
the whole structure has a front of one hun- 
dred and two feet east and west, with an 
average depth of thirty-four feet. The whole 
cost of erection of the observatory and resi- 
dence has been about |SO,000 ; of the instm- 
menU, $17,000. 

The university contributed about one- 
third of the whole cost ; |2500 were donated 
by the city of Ann Arbor ; and among the 
Ub«ral oontribntors, besides Mr. Walker, we 
find the names of Hon. Lewis Cass, Hon. Z. 
Chandler, Hon. J. F. Joy, J. W. Brooks ; and 
those of Messrs. Rice, Sheley, Owen, Bald- 
win, Bull, Litchfield, Waterman, Wight, 
Smith, and Dwight, and of Mrs. C. H. Jones, 
citizens of Detroit. 

The observatory has had the best services 
of two eminent professors for its directors. 
Dr. F. Briinnow, from Berlin, now director 
of Dunsink Observatory, near Dublin, came 
over to America to enter on duty at Ann 
Arbor in 1854. He superintended the mount- 
ing of the instruments, and was professor 
and director from 1854 to 1859, and again 
frt>m 1800 to 1863, when he returned to En- 
rope. During his connection with the ob- 
servatory, besides furnishing many valued 
contributions to the home and foreign astro- 
nomical Journals, he published an enlarged 
edition of his Spherical A$tr<momff (Lekrbuck 
der 8phikri$cikm AMtron<mie)f also tables of 
Flora and Victoria. In 1860 he was associate 
director of Dudley Observatory, Albany. 
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In 1857 James C. Watson, a student who 
had been assisting Dr. Briinnow, was ap- 
pointed assistant observer ; in 1863 he wss 
made Professor of Astronomy and director. 
Since that year, besides the usual routine 
observation work, and that adapted for daily 
instructing the students of the university 
and resident graduates. Professor Watson 
has been eminently successful in his discov- 
eries, resulting frt>m the observations of 
small stars near the ecliptic. 

The object of these observations has been 
the construction of star catalogues and 
charts, but in the progress of his work ho 
has discovered of the gronp between the 
orbits of Mars and Jnpiter the following 
named asteroids: in 1857, Aglaia; in 1863, 
Eurynome ; in 1865, Jo ; in 1867, Minerva and 
Aurora ; in 1868, Hecate, Helena, Hera, Cly- 
mene, Artemis, and Dione ; in 1871, Thyra ; 
in 1872, Althaea, Hermione, and Nemesis ; in 

1873, ^tbra, Cyrene, and a third of twelfth 
magnitude not yet named. He also discov- 
ered two telescopic comets, deserving, as do 
all such observers, none the less credit for 
these (or for one or two of his asteroids) be- 
cause other observers were afUrwatd found 
to have seen them also. 

These labors of the professor, besides his 
observations of the great solar eclipse of 1869 
in Iowa, and that of 1870 at Carlentini, Sic- 
ily, and his preparation for his students* 
of the Theoretical Jsiranomy (now adopted 
as the text-book in several European uni- 
versities), have given him high rank among 
American astronomers. For the observa- 
tions of the transit of Venus, December 6, 

1874, he has accepted the position of chief 



* An exuiiomtioo of the latest rolls of the flonrlsb- 
Ing Unlvenity of Michigan shows ns the large nam- 
her of eighty-eight yoang women as students in all the 
classes. The Increase Is remarkable ; the strong com- 
mendations of President Angell of the system of their 
admission not less striking. Will a Somenrllle in the 
physical sciences, or a Caroline Herschel, adorn the in* 
stltation and the professor's instmctions T 
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of the party whose station will be Pekin, 
China. 

X.— OBSERVATORY OF THE SHEFFIELD 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, YALE COLLEGE. 

The observatory ocoapies two towers, each 
sixteen feet sqaare, recently added to Shef- 
field Hall. In one of these is monnted an 
equatorial telescope, in the other a merid- 
ian circle with a sidereal clock, both tele- 
scope and circle being the recent gifts of Mr. 
Sheffield. 

The equatorial telescope, made by Messrs. 
Alvan Clark and Sons, of Cambridgeport, was 
monnted in 1866 in the revolving turret at 
the top of the front tower, eighty feet above 
the ground, where it commands a good hori- 
zon. It is supported by a freestone pier six 
feet in height, which stands on a massive 
floor of masonry arched in from the side 
walls Just above the tower clock. The floor 
of the room, which is of wood, immediately 
above the stone floor, does not touch the pier. 

The object-glass of the telescope has a 
clear aperture of nine inches, and a focal 
length of nine feet ten inches; the tube is of 
pine, ten inches in diameter ; it is at once 
stiff and light. Seven Huygenian eye-pieces 
give powers ranging from 40 to 6S0. All 
but one of these fit a diagonal eye tube oon- 
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taining a prismatic reflector. Another diag^ 
onal reflector — the first sarfaoe of an acute 
prism of glass — ^is nsed in observing the bob, 
the greater part of whose light and hett ii 
transmitted, while the image fanned by the 
reflected rays is viewed witboat inconvn- 
ience with the full aperture of the tekseope. 
The equatorial mounting is the GennsD,or 
Fraunhofer's, the declination axis carrying a 
circle of twelve inches diameter, graduated 
on silvw so as to read by two vemierato tea 
seconds, and the polar axis carrying an hom^ 
circle of nine inches diameter, gradoated to 
minutes of time, and reading by two vemien 
to five seconds. 

Beneath the polar axis, in the onrve of the 
U-shaped iron piece by which that axis ii 
supported, is placed the driving dock. Its 
going is regulated by a halfseeond peoda> 
lum, and the intermittent motioD of tiie 
scape-wheel is changed into a smooth and 
equable motion for the teleseope by the sish 
ple and ingenious device known as'^Bond^ 
spring governor.'^ 

The performance of the telesoope aoeorili 

with the reputation of its makers. On h- 

vorable nights it shows easily aoeh teal o)k 

Jects as ^ Cygni, the oempanion of Siriai. 

the sixth star in the Trapednm of Orioo, 

and, with more difficulty, v, AndromedA. 

The revolving turret, resembling in form 

that of a " Monitor," rests by a ciroalar rail 

at its base on eight grooved iron wbeds 

nine inches in diameter, the steel Jonmali 

nf which run in boxes of Babbitt's BsetaL 

It is turned by a crank, the pinion of whiek 

gears into a rack cast on the eireular rail. 

The opening, three feet in width, exteadi 

entirely across through the roof and ndm 

from base to base. It is closed or opeaed 

by eight hinged shutters with great frdl- 

ity. 

The tower of the west wing was ereClsd 
in 1866 specially for the reception of the 
meridian circle purchased of the Uaitcd 
States government, and formerly used ia 
the United States Naval Observatoiy. 
This instrument is mounted on the dsm- 
ive granite piers which came with it, the 
bases of which are imbedded in the upper 
part of a shaft of solid masonry thirty-aix 
feet in height, nine feet in diameter at 
the base, and seven feet at the top. Thii 
shaft, rising independently of the biiildr 
ing from a foundation ten feet below tht 
ground surface, is sorroanded at a Cbw 
inches distance by a double easing made 
of tarred felt and matched ebeathiog 
boards — an effective proteetion againrt 
sudden changes of temperatore. 

The meridian oirole has a flve-feot lal* 
escope, with an obJeot»glass of three aad 
four-fifths inches apertore, and fifty-eight 
inches focal length. ItbaatlnwllaiBsdM 
eye-pieces. At&el6onaisftifslsaie#<M 
horisontal and eleven -nMmJLwfMimliMlk 
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together with a micrometer thread, movable 
in declination only. The mean equatorial 
interval of the vertical threads is 14° 16' r\ 
The axis, thirty inches in length, termi- 
nates in steel pivots two inches in diameter, 
and to opposite faces of its central tube are 
bolted the two conical fhista forming the 
tnbe of the telescope. This tnbe is so con- 
stmcted at the ends that the object-glass 
and eye tube are readily interchangeable. 
On the axis, within the piers, are two circles 
forty inches in diameter, gradoated on sil- 
ver ; the one to read by a vernier to single 
minutes, the other by six micrometer micro- 
scopes to single seconds. Four of the mi- 
croscopes are mounted at the comers, and 
two at intermediate points on the opposite 
sides of a square alidade frame, which is car- 
ried by the axis, and held in position by ad- 
justing screws connected with the pier. 
The tMrty-iucb circle orig^niJly at each ex- 
tremity of the axis outside en the piers has 
been replaced by forty -inch circles inside, 
by William J. Young, of Philadelphia. The 
original circle is liilly described and illus- 
trated in Vols. I. and II. of 0h9&rvaUoM of ike 
United Staiee Naval Obeervakny, The observ- 
atory is under the direction of Professor C. 
S. Lyman, and is chiefly used as a training 
school for students in practical astronomy. 
Some original observations have, however, 
been made of considerable interest, among 
which may be specially mentioned observa- 
tions of the solar protuberances, and some 
observations of Venus when very near the 
sun. These researches will be doubtless 
much further extended on the observatory's 
coming into full possession of the very lib- 
eral endowments now maturing for its ben- 
efit 

OBSERVATORY OF THE ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 

As far back as 1830 Yale received from 
DoUond, of London, a telescope of five inches 
aperture and of ten feet focal length, the 
gift of Mr. Sheldon Clark. The object-glass 
was considered to be an uncommonly good 
one for that period, and the instrument pro- 
nounced by its maker to be '' such a one as 
he was pleased to send as a specimen of his 
powers.'' 

The mounting of this instrument was not 
equal to its optical character, which was ex- 
cellent for objects requiring a fine light, as 
the nebul» and smaller stars ; its definition 
was good. The unfortunate location of the 
instrument in the steeple of the college, 
from the low windows of which no object 
above thirty degrees of altitude could be 
seen, prevented much of the efiective service 
expected from it. 

As early as 1835, however, Halley's comet 
was observed by this instrument, by Pro- 
fessors Olmsted and Loomis, weeks before 
any observations of it in Europe were made I 



known in America. An excellent impulse 
was given by these observations to the 
plans already formed at Cambridge and in 
Philadelphia for obtaining superior instru- 
ments and the establishment of observato- 
ries. 

Mr. William Hillhouse subsequently pre- 
sented to Yale College a transit instrument 
of five feet focal length and four inches ap- 
erture. We are glad to learn from Pro- 
fessor Ellas Loomis, formerly of Hudson Ob- 
servatory, and now professor at Yale, that a 
dome similar to that on the observatory of 
the Sheffield Scientific School has been built 
on^the tower formerly containing the Clark 
instrument. The elevation of the Clark tel- 
escope is now about twenty-five feet higher, 
and an unobstructed horizon has been se- 
cured. The telescope can now be readily 
pointed to any part of the heavens. Stu- 
dents of Yale in the astronomical course 
have free access to this observatory. Pro- 
fessor Loomis still keeps a lively interest in 
the pursuit which he embraced almost forty 
years ago, when he established one of the 
earliest observatories in the United States, 
that of Hudson, Ohio, in 1836. 

As the concluding lines of these notices of 
our chief working observatories are written, 
notice is received by the Alia Caltfomian of 
June 4 of the very liberal act of a Western 
gentleman, which proves how strong is the 
appreciation of scientific pursuits in that 
new section of our country. Mr. James Lick 
has made a bona fide donation of |700,000 to 
endow an ''obs^atory on the summit of 
the Sierra." 



SPANISH SONG. 

On llpe of blooming youth 

There trembles many a sigh. 
Which liTes to bresthe a tnitb, 

Then silently to die. 
Thou, who art my deaire. 

Thy laogaiahing sweet love 
In Blgha Qpon thy Upe shall oft expire. 

I love the sapphire glory 

Of those starry deptha above, 
VThere I read the old, old story 

Of homan hope and love ; 
I love the shining star, 

Bat when 1 gate on thee, 
The lire of thine eyea Is brighter far. 

The fleeting, fleeting hours, 

Which n«^ retom again, 
Leave only faded flowera 

And weary days of pain ; 
Delight recedes from view. 

And never more may pass 
Sweet words of tende rn ess between as two. 

The gentle breese which plays 

On the water mnrmnrlngly, 
And the silvery, trembling rays 

Of the moon on the midnight sea— 
Ay 1 all have passed away, 

Have faded far from me, 
Like the love which lasted only one swoet day. 
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THE PURITAN BLOSSOM. 

PROVIDENCE, 1640. 

Good Master Roger Williams saith Tfs many days that for mine end 

I have a heavenly call : A-longing l have lain. 

Methinks if Richard Wilde could know My mother weeps and proyeth nore ; 

That Master Williams deemeth so. The more she prays I bear the moro 

Then could I bear it all. That itindest voice again. 



Yea, tliougb my mother, dearest soul. 

Now I am like to die, 
Doth labor with me day and night 
To set mine earthly cares aright. 

One care I must pass by. 

O bitter-sweeting day of spring ! 

I shut my heavy eyes. 
And see a^in your gracious bloom, 
The mystery of your wiid^ood gloum, 

The glory of your skies. 

** Sweet Mistress Loveday, in thy prayers 

I pr'ythee give me parti" 
goodly voice that haunts me so, 
dear dark eyes, will ye not gu 

From out my fniling heart! 



Our godly guide doth give me hope 

That Heaven aocepteth me: 
Alas ! I fain would joy in this. 
Yet still one care forbids my bliss 

And dims eternity. 

I know not if he loveth me. 

Yet lives he in my heart ; 
I can but turn roe unto death — 
And prayer, remembering what he ssilJ'- 

Therein I give him part 

Good Master Williams whispers t^nft. 

''She hath a heavenly call:*' 
Methinks if Richard Wilde could know 
That Master Williams deemeth so, 

Then conld I bear it all. 
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GIVEN the books of a man, it is not dif- 
ficulty I think, to detect therein the 
personality of the man, and the station in 
life to which he was bom. Genins creates, 
of course, and sympathizes with what it cre- 
ates ; it invents incidents which have never 
befkllen its possessor, and conceives charac- 
ters dissimilar to his own ; still, when all is 
done, we are never so far imposed upon as to 
mistake its fancies for facts. There is some- 
thing in truth that is not to be found in the 
most plausible of fictions — ata air of genu- 
ineness that can never be successfully simu- 
lated. We feel what is true in books, as we 
feel what is true in men. I am not certain, 
indeed, that we do not feel it more surely, 
and with more pleasure to ourselves. We 
never fall out with books, for example ; but 
where is the man who has not fallen out 
with a friend f I can imagine that I might 
have fallen out with Thackeray, though I 
have never fallen out with his books. They 
will not let me, they are so true, so large, so 
worldly-wise. They are not only the man 
Thackeray, but they are the epitome of his 
period and place — the England of the nine- 
teenth century. Who was he who so faith- 
fully depicted the manners of his country- 
men, and what were his antecedents and his 
lifet 

He was, to begin with, a gentleman, and 
the descendant of gentlemen. The Thack- 
erays came originally from Hampsthwaite, 



near Knaresborongh, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. The first 
member of the family of whom we 
have any account was Dr. Thomas 
Thackeray, the great-grandfather 
uf our Thackeray, who was elect- 
«^ from Eton to a scholarship at 
King's College, Cambridge, in the 
l)eginning of the lact centnry, 
where he took degrees, and reaped 
lionors rapidly. He was a candi- 
flate for the provostship of King's 
in 1744, bnt was defeated by Dr. 
(George, whose election was pro- 
moted by Sir Robert Walpole. Two 
years later he succeeded to the 
liead- mastership of Harrow, the 
popularity of which inorexised nn- 
, der his rule. He is described in a 
letter of the time as being a great 
Beholar in the Eton way, and a 
good one every way; and the es- 
timation in which he was held by 
his superiors is shown by the fol- 
lowing anecdote : <*The Bishop of 
Wincboster never saw this man in 
his life, bnt had heard so much 
good of him that he resolved to 
serve him in some way or other if 
ever he conld, but said nothing to 
any l>ody. On Friday last he sent for this 
Dr. Thackeray, and when he came into the 
room my lord gave him a parchment, and 
told htm he had long heard of his good char- 
acter, and had long been afraid he should 
never be able to give him any serviceable 
proof of the good opinion he had conceived 
of him ; that what he had put into his hands 
was the Archdeaconry of Surrey, which he 
hoped would be acceptable to him, as he 
might perform the duty of it yearly at the 
time of his leisure in the Easter holidays. 
Dr. Thackeray was so surprised and over- 
come with this extraordinary manner of 
doing him a favor that he was very near 
fainting as he was giving him institution.'' 
Dr. Thackeray seems to have been a pros- 
perous man, for besides being made Arch- 
deacon of Surrey, he was appointed chaplain 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of 
George the Third, and obtained several liv- 
ings. He had need of them, without doubt, 
for he had sixteen children, six sons and ten 
daughters. The former took to the learned 
professions, as might have been expected, 
one being vioe-provost and bursar of King's 
College, another a chaplain at St. Peters- 
burg, while two others became doctors of 
medicine, and settled at Cambridge and 
Windsor. Two of the daughters married 
gentlemen in the service of the East India 
Company, and it was probably through the 
interest of their husbands that their youn- 
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gest brother, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
the grandfather of our Thackeray, obtained 
an appointment in the same service. He 
married a Miss Webb, who, Mr. Hannay says, 
was of the old English family to which the 
Brigadier Webb of Marlborough's wars be- 
longed, and whose portrait is drawn with 
somethiug of the geniality of kinsmanship 
in Etmond, He returned to England with 
a competency, leaving his son Redmond to 
follow the same career. Redmond obtained 
a writership in 1797, and afterward officiated 
as Jndge and magistrate of Ranghyr, secre- 
tary to the board of revenue at Calcutta, 
and collector of the house tax at Calcutta. 
Here he married, and here, in 1811, our 
Thackeray was born. His father dying in 
1813, he remained in Calcutta with his wid- 
owed mother until his seventh year, when 
he was sent to England. The ship touched 
at St. Helena on the passage, and he was 
taken to Longwood, where he saw the gtetA 
Napoleon. '* I came fiom India as a child," 
he wrote, years afterward, "and our ship 
touched at an island on our way home, where 
my black servant took me a long widk over 
rocks and hills, until we reached a garden, 
where we saw a man walking. ' That is he V 
cried the black man; Hhat is Bonaparte 1 
He eats three sheep every day, and all the 
children he can lay hands on !' " 

Young Thackeray was taken charge of by 
his relatives in England, and in his twelfth 
year was sent to the Charter-house School. 
It was a famous place long before he enter- 
ed it, dating back to the fourteenth century, 
when the ground on which it stood was oc- 
capied by a monastery of Carthusians. Sir 
Thomas More devoted himself to meditation 



THAOKKBATiB DOUBS AT KBmmiTOK. 



and prayer in its cloisters ; and early in the 
next century it was purchased by Thomas 
Sutton, a weialthy merchant of London, who 
endowed it as the Hospital of King James, 
'' for the support of age and the education 
of youth.'' He died before he had perfect- 
ed his good work, and was buried in the 
chapeL The anniversary of his death is 
celebrated every year, on the 12th of De- 
cember, and an old Carthusian melody is 
sung, the chorus being given with a will : 

** Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomaii Satton, 
Who gsve ns lodging, learning. 
And gave ns beef tnd mutton.* 

Great men had been numbered among the 
scholars of the Charter-house. There was 
Richard Cradshaw, " poet and saint," as Cow- 
ley called him — sweetest of sacred poets; 
Sir William Blaokstone, who was a poet be- 
fore he became a lawyer; Barrow, the great 
divine; Tooke, the learned author of The 
Pantheon; and, better than all, Joseph Ad- 
dison and Richard Steele. The memory of 
these last two worthies was ardently cher- 
ished by the young East Indian, who was 
never weary of recalling his school life at 
the Charter-house, which figures in his nov- 
els as " Grayfriars." It is a pleasant placid, 
as it is described to us. The large central 
door is surrounded by stones bearing the 
names of former Carthusians; there are play- 
grounds for the "Uppers" and "Unders;" 
there is a gravel-walk by the wall of the old 
monastery; the head-master has a garden, 
with a fountain in it; and there are old 
cloisters, in which the boys play foot-ball 
and hockey. Thackeray was an inmate of 
the Charter-house until 18S8, when he be- 
came a day boy, or one who 
resided with his friends, 
and a first-form boy and a 
'^_ monitor. He does not ap- 

pear to haye distinguished 
himself, or not more than 
young Pendennis, who, he 
teUs us, was in no way re- 
markable either as a dunee 
or a school-boy. He never 
read to improve himself out 
of school hours, but, on the 
contrary, devoured all the 
novels, plays, and poetry 
on which he could lay his 
hands. He was a better 
Latinist than Grecian, if 
we may trust the same 
veracious chronicles, and 
Horace was his favorite 
poet. "The Odes of Horace 
he knew intimately," Mr. 
Hannay informs us, "and 
there are subtle indica- 
tions of the knowledge — 
the smell of Italian violets 
hidden in the green of his 
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proee— only to be truly enjoyed by Hora- 
tianii. A quotfttion from Homoe was one 
of the farorite forms in which he nsed 
to embody bis Jokes.'' His Greek slipped 
from him in after-lHe, but at this time, 
like Pendennis, he had galloped through 
The lUad snd The On^Mey, the tragic play- 
writers, and the ohamting, wicked Aristoph- 
anes, whom he Towed to be the greatest poet 
ofalL 

Thackeray's mother, who had married 
again, was now in England, and her hus- 
band, M^Jor Carmichael Smyth, rented an 
estate near Ottery St. Mary, where traditions 
of the young Cartiiusian still linger. He 
nsed to visit the yicar. Dr. Cornish, when 
he was stopping at home, and borrow books 
of him, and among those which he is known 
to have read at this time was Gary's trana- 
lation of The BMU of Aristophanes, which 
delighted blm, and which he returned with 
three humorous illustrations. The scenery 
of Clavering St. Mary and Chatteris, in Paa- 
deHni$f is said to correspond in minute par- 
ticulars with that of Ottery St. Mary and 
Exeter; and there was a newspaper pub- 
lished in the latter place, the poet's comer 
of which was occasionally filled with Mas- 
ter Thackeray's verses. 

As Pendennis went from " Orayfriars" to 
Oxbridge alter his episode with the Fbther- 
ingay, so the future biographer of that sen- 
timental young gentleman went from the 
Charter-house to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Alma Mater could boast then of several chil- 
dren who have since distinguished them- 
selves, chiefest among whom were Arthur 
Henry Hallam and Charles and Alfred Ten- 
nyson. The latter took the prise in 1829 for 
a poem in blank verse, entitled TImbitetoo, 
which wa# not a remarkable performance, 
though considerably better than his friend 
Hallam's dreary triplets, and the circum- 
stance was celebrated by Thackeray in a 
burlesque poem on the same^ theme. It was 
published in a little humorous sheet, which 
was christened TheSnoh: • LUermy amd Sei- 
emUftc Jommaly and which purported to be 
conducted by members of the university, 
though it was really conducted by Thack- 
eray, who was its editor, and its staff of 
talented contributors. A vehicle for local 
squibs and personalities, The Sn»h resraibled 
a hundred similar literary mushrooms, and 
is only interesting now on aecount of its 
editor. 

Thackeray kept seven or eight terms at 
Cambridge, but took no degree. We bear 
of him next in his nineteenth year, when his 
man's life may be said to have begun. Un- 
derstanding himself and his powers as little 
as any of his heroes, he determined to de- 
vote himself to art, and wasted a great deal 
of time in trying to become a painter. It 
was an obstinate up-hill struggle, and he per- 
sisted in it for years, learning much, accom- 



plishing a little, but always falling short of 
his aims and his knowledge. He traveled 
where he would, following the phantom that 
lured him on, and in 1831 found himself at 
Weimar, with a number of young fellows like 
himself, whose business Just then was pleas- 
ure, and with whom he led a Jovial, rollick- 
ing life. He often recurred to it in after- 
years, when he was following the fortunes 
of his imaginary characters, and many an in- 
cident which happened to himself was trans- 
ferred to them, Weimar being transformed 
into Pumpernickel, and William Makepeace 
Thackeray into Arthur Pendennis or Clive 
Newcome. Of literature as a profession he 
had no thought, but amused himself with 
drawing caricatures in the albums of the 
young ladies of Weimar, by whom, grown old 
and motherly now, they are still preserved 
with pride. 

The delusion which led Thackeray to 
think that he could become an artist lasted 
for several years, and as he had a fortune of 
about £90,000 when he came of age, it was 
fostered by frequent visits to the art capi- 
tals of Europe. He visited Rome, of course, 
and resided for a considerable time in Paris. 
His friends used to find him in the Louvre, 
d|iy after day, copying pictures, with what 
success we are not told, but probably none 
to speak of. His talent for drawing, which 
was undeniable, was never carefully culti- 
vated, and was exercised more for the amuse- 
ment of his friends than for his own artistic 
development. One is tempted to regard this 
period of Thackeray's life as lost time, though 
no time can be said to be lost that is after- 
ward turned to account, as this certainly 
was. If it did not make Tliackeray an art- 
ist, it gave him a keen insight into the na- 
ture of artists, and added to the profound 
studies of character whieh he was now un- 
consciously making. 

Thackeray seems to have had an idea that 
literature, i^ter all, might be his profession, 
for we find him dabbling in it in bis twenty- 
second year, when he became the editor and, 
it is thought, in some measure, the proprie- 
tor of a weekly literary paper, The National 
Standard, amd Journal of IMeratmre, Selenee, 
Mueie, TheatrieaU, and the Ftne Arte, The 
title was imposing, but the venture was not 
prosperous. He wrote largely for it — re- 
views, letters, criticisms, and verses. One 
of his friends has exhumed for us a speci- 
men of the latter, which purports to be a 
sonnet by Wordsworth, and of which the 
theme is a drawing of a Jew's-harp in the 
^y, and the figure of Braham, the sing- 
er. It is dull and pointless. Thackeray's 
earliest known attempt at story -writing, 
"The Devil's Wager," was contributed to 
this paper, as well as his fint mention of 
a class of men of whom he was the predes- 
tined enemy — Snobs. It occurs in a copy 
of verses under a portrait of I^uis Phi- 
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lippe an Robert Macaire, which run as fol- 
lows: 

" like ' the king in the parlor* be*B fumbling liis 
money ; 
like 'the qaeen in the kitchen' his speech is all 

honey. 
Except when he talks, like Emperor Nap, 
Of his wonderful feats at Fleurus and Jemappe. 
But, alas I all his seal for the multitude's gone, 
And of no numbers thinking except Number One! 
No huzzas greet his coming, no patriot club licks 
The hand of *the best of created republics;' 
He sunds in Paris, as you see him before ye. 
Little mora than a snob. There's an end of the 
story." 

The National Standard soon expired, and its 
young editor became attached to the staff of 
Fra9er'$ MagazinCf at the request, it is said, 
of Dr. Maginn, its editor. He was a brill- 
iant but erratic writer, was Maginn, and he 
made Fra§er a power — such a power in En- 
gland as Blackwood was in Scotland. Among 
his contributors were Coleridge, Southey, 
Carlyle, Hogg, Gait, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Theo- 
dore Hook, Edward Irving, and a young lit- 
erary gentleman who insisted on pursuing 
art at Paris. What the latter wrote that 
justified his connection with Frater for a 
considerable time has not been traced. His 
portrait — the portrait of a tall young gentle- 
man, with juvenile features and a double eye- 
glass — appeared in the cartoon of Fraserians 
drawn by Maclise, and prefixed to the num- 
ber for January, 1835; but his contributions 
are not recognizable until nearly three years 
later. They consisted probably of art crit- 
icisms, which possessed only a temporary 
value, and were soon forgotten. Thackeray's 
first book, if it can be called a book, was a 
small folio, which was published simultane- 
ously at London and Paris, and entitled Flore 



et Zephyr: Ballet Mythologique. It pniport- 
ed to be par ThSophile Wagti^fef who did not 
succeed in impressing the French or Eogliab 
mind with his drawings, of which six, illo»> 
trative of the pleasures and pains of baHet- 
dom, were lithographed on this oocasioo. 

The spring of 1836. found Thackenif in 
London, at the house of his step-father, Major 
Smyth, who had conceived the not very ang- 
inal project of starting a daily newspaper. 
The time was thought to be ready for it, as 
it always is ; the people were thought to be 
hungry for it, as they always are ; so tbstwo 
visionaries formed a joint -stock oompsoyT 
with a capital of £60,000, in sharas of £10 
each. This company bought The PMe 
Ledger^ a lespectable old -fogy journal, tad 
rechristening it The ConeHimtUmal amd Pwtik 
Ledger, started it afresh, with new men and 
new ideas. Lamon Blanchard was appoint 
ed editor, Douglas Jerrold dranatio oritkr 
and Thackeray the Paris correspondent. Ita 
programme embraced the freedom of tke 
press, the extension of popular suffrage, vole 
by ballot, the equality of civil righto, and 
religious liberty — in short, the good of eveiy 
body and every thing. It was too good, tad 
it expired accordingly at the ripe ageof niaa 
months and a half. It was a eo^y hta/lr 
ling ; for, though nominally supported kg a 
joint-stock company, it was really sapporl^ 
ed by its original projectors, Umjor Bmffk h^ 
ing the principal one, and Thadufay A» 
most unfortunate one, in that lie kal uafif 
all that remained of bis fortune^ 
happened, and while he was still am % 
in art as in literature, he called one i 
a young man who was begiasiag 4a I 
attention in the world of l>tai>i% MS^^pi^ 
posed to iUustrate a woik vi Ml IMK'H 
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the oonise of publioaUon, ''I 
e&n remember,'' he said, years 
afterward, at a Royal Acad- 
emy dinner — *^ 1 enn, remember 
when Mr. Diokens was a very 
young man, and had com- 
menced delighting the world 
with some charming hnmorons 
works, in covers which were 
colored light green, and came 
ont once a month — ^that this 
yoang man wanted an artist 
to illustrate his writings; and 
I recolleet walking np to his 

chambers in Fnmival's Inn, ^| #^. . ^ • * I ^ 

with two or three drawings in H^*^**^^' «Vi^ A "UamMaU U>ij , 
my hand, which, strange to say, I. ■ * m " f ^ 

he did not find suiUble." The w^ 0. %«#14X Wsu UhL0 VHH^m^ . 

first meeting of Dickens and | « . . 

Thackeray— what wonld their €mji Vi 4lt tl^ ifuJttL ^ \%AUU 
feelings have been if each conld , ^ • t t 

have known then what the umJJi, JU ^uAUiUA^ Hu4 iiuJCI lu«%l luc* 

other was to bef Thackeray ~ ' ' 

always admired Dickens. Did 
Diokens admire Thackeray f 

Shortly after the demise of 
The ConttUutkmml^ which hap- 
pened in the summer of 1837, 
and probably while he was at 
Paris, Tliackeray married in 
that city a Miss Shaw, an Irish 
lady of good fiunily. Before the 
close of the year he returned to 
London, and took np his abode 
in Great Coram Street, where * 
he devoted himself to the only 
profession by which he was 
likely to earn his bread. He 
is said to have written for The 
2lm0t, and for two short-lived 
periodicals, The Torek and The 
Pwikemomj and he certainly be- 
gan to Justify his daim to be « 
considered a Fraserian. 

He set to work seriously, 
though not at first to serious work. A book 
which had lately been published was given 
to him to review. It was entitled ify Book ; 
Off the A$uUomy of Condmety and was the elabn- 
orated throe of the mighty mind of a Mr. 
John Henry Skelton, a whilom linen-draper 
of Regent Street, who had given dinners to 
the best eompany he eould induce to eome 
to them, and had run through his fortune. 
He was, in his own estimation, a model of 
deportment, an earnest old Tnrveydxop, 
whose perfectly fitting dress -eoat, brown 
wig, dyed whiskers, white cravat (<^ to Prince 
Regent), and well-polished boots were nnim- 
peiuihable testimonials to the character of 
the ooifee-hoose at which he took his hum- 
ble dinner daily. It was long known among 
his acquaintances that he was brooding over 
a great work, a treatise on etiquette, which 
sfa^ld cause Chesterfield to hide his dimin- 
ished wig. This immortal work was at last 
You XLnL-Na 9M.-36 
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produced, and placed in the hands of Thack- 
eray, who instinctively pereeived that the 
proper person to review it was a footman, 
who must be created for the purpose. His 
shaping imagination at once created Charles 
Yellowplush, Esq., who dated his review — 
** Fashionable Fax and Polite Annygoats^ — 
ih>m Na- — Qrosvenor Square (N3. — ^Hairy 
Bell), and who wrote not as ''common writ- 
in' creatures," but with the authority of a 
£uhionable footman, who knew whereof he 
wrote. Yellowplush was a great success, 
even his spelling, which is inferior, I think, 
to the spelling of some of Hood's imaginary 
characters, who, by-the-way, may have help- 
ed Thackeray on his way to illiteracy. 

The '^ Yellowplush Correspondence^ was 
commenced in November, 1837, and was con- 
tinued in monthly installments till August, 
1838, when it terminated. It is interesting 
to read it chronologically, as every thing 
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written by Thackeray sbonld bo read, and 
to note the growth and change of his mind. 
His work was not serions yet, bnt it became 
serions as it proceeded ; for, starting with 
Bkelton, or *' Skeleton," as Yellowplnsh would 
call the unfortnnate linen-draper, and the 
absord sketch of "Miss Shum'i Husband,'' 
he shows us next how a pair of sharpers 
fleeced a flat, and unfolds scene by scene the 
terrible tragi -comedy of Mr. Denceace and 
his amours. It is a curious medley of ras- 
cality and grim humor, and the close is sin- 
gularly tragic. "Deuceace turned round. 
I see his face now — ^the face of a dovvle of 
belli First he lookt towards the earridge, 
and pinted to it with his maimed arm ; then 
he raised the other, and struck the woman by 
his Bide, She fell, screaming. Poor thing ! 
Poor thing r 

Thackeray was not yet convinced that he 
was not an artist, but his readers were ^ for 
the illustrations which he drew for the " Yel- 
lowplnsh Papers" were atrocious. One of the 
feature*) of Fraeer was an occasional letter 
to some author of note, and Yellowplush 
signalized himself before he laid down his 
pen by an epistle to Sir Edward Lyttou Bnl- 
wer, aproi>os to his unsuccessful play, The 
Sea-Captamf which he scored with criticism, 
remarkable alike for good sense and good 
humor. Ho claimed iu a provious paper to 
have met Bnlwer, or his counterfeit present- 
ment, Mr. Edward Lyttou Bui wig, at the ta- 
ble of bis master, the Earl of Crabs, and to 
have enjoyed the honor of a conreisation 
with him on literary subjects. His descrip- 
tion of Bnlwig recalls at once the early por- 
traits of him : "The other was slim, with a 
hook nose, a pail fase, a small waist, a pare 
of falling shoulders, a tight coat, and a cat- 
arack of black satting tumbling out of his 
busm, and falling into a gilt velvet wesket." 
There could have been no personal animos- 
ity between the young satirist and his dis- 
tinguished victim, but there must have been 
an intellectual one, arising from the natures 
of the two men. They made it up after- 
ward, but 1 8u^>ect that Thackeray enjoyed 
his caricature of Bulwer to the last. 

Mr. Charles YeUowplush made his exit, 
and in May, 1839, a new personage appeased 
upon the scene. It was Mr. Ikoy Solomons, 
Jun., keeper of a sponging-house, perhaps, 
who was disgusted with the condition of 
English fiction, and determined to bring it 
to shame by burlesquing it with realism. 
It was the period of literate and illiterate 
thieves and highwaymen which followed the 
publication of Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram^ 
of Bockwood and Jat^ Sheppard, and, last, of 
Oliver Tiviet, which Dickens had lately fin- 
ished. The popularity of these works was as 
great as their influence was baleful. They 
were not only read widely, but dramatized, 
and played to overflowing houses all over 
England and America. The sound, manly, 



moral sense of Thackeray was shocked mi 
the success of such literature as this, and he 
set to work to counteract it in the person 
of Ikey Solomons, Jun., who selected for the 
heroine of a story a heroine of the KmcgaU 
Calendar, Mrs. Catharine Hayes, a lady of 
the last century, who possessed most of tb« 
frailties that fkll to woman, including the 
propensity to murder her husband, which 
she carried into effect, and was hanged theie> 
for. The story of Catharine was not a sac- 
cess, we are told, but it ought to have becD, 
considering its extraordinary power. As 
a reproduction of a past age it is aa per- 
fect as Henrjf Eemond, and remarkable aa 
showing Thackeray's thorough familiarity, 
even at this time, with the manners and 
men in the days of Queen Anne. The Beg- 
garif Opera is nothing to it. Farquhar nev- 
er drew such an accomplished recruiting offi- 
cer as Corporal Brock, nor such a scamp as 
Count Galgenstein. A more precious set of 
rascals than figure in it was never gathered 
together out of Newgate. They live, move, 
and have their being in villainy. But how 
they live and move, and what an air of re- 
ality there is about them, and the bustling 
drama they enact ! 

Catharine finished, Mr. Ikey SolomonSy 
Jun., disappeared, and was succeeded by an- 
other shadow — Michael Angelo Titmaxsh. 
He appear^ in Fraeer for June, 1840, in the 
r6le of an art critic of the Royal Academy, 
and a little later with The Iriek Sketch-Boek, 
which was dedicated to M. Aretz, tailor, 27 
Rue Richelieu, Paris, whose generomty in 
loaning the writer a thousand -franc note 
when he was temporarily short is handsome- 
ly acknowledged. The Paris Skelck-Book is 
interesting as an exhibit of the sort of woric 
that Thackeray was doing outside oiFrastr, 
and as an evidence of his thorough knowl- 
edge of French life, literature, and art. He 
was as much at home in Paris as in Londcm, 
and was often there with his wife. We get 
a glimpse of her in his charming ballad of 
Bouillabaisse : 

"Ah me! bow qnick the days axe flitting! 

I mind me of a time tbaVs gone, 
When here Fd alt, aa now I'm eittinff. 

In thia aame plac»— bat not alon& 
A fair yoang form waa neatled near me; 

A dear, dear face looked f ondlj op, 
And eweeUy spoke and amiled to cheer ro»— 

There*B no one now to abare my cap." 

While Mr. Titmarsh was trying to find 
readers for his book, he was finding them in 
Fraser, with << A Shabby-Qenteel Story.'' It 
was a slight comic sketch of lodging-house 
life at Maigate, but the people who anima- 
ted it are cleverly drawn. The demoraliza- 
tion of the Gann family ; the description of 
Gann, with his bald head, shabby shirt frills, 
and perpetual smell of gin ; the airs of the 
elder daughters ; the simplicity of poor little 
Caroline, the Cinderella of the house ; above 
all, the dinner that is given to Swigby, na 
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worthy of Dickens. Brandon is good, Cinq- 
bars is better, and Andrea Fitch, with his 
velvet waistcoats, braided trowsers, and di- 
lapidated BItlchers, his affectation, absurd- 
ity, and " hart," is better still. He is Thack- 
eray's first attempt to satirize, good-natured- 
ly, the profession that he loved, and which, 
perhaps, is more open to satire than most 
painters are willing to allow. The writing 
of " A Shabby-Genteel Story" was interrupt- 
ed at a sad period of Thackeray's life, and was 
never resumed. '^ A dark shadow descend- 
ed upon his household, making all the asso- 
ciations of that time painful to him forever. 
The terrible truth, long suspected, that the 
chosen partner of his good and evil fortunes 
could never participate in the success for 
which he had toiled became confirmed. The 
mental disease which had attacked his wife 
rapidly developed itself, until the hopes 
which had sustained those to whom she was 
most dear were wholly extinguished."* If 
the most pitiable episode in English literary 
history is the picture of Charles and Mary 
Lamb on their way to the mad-house togeth- 
er, leading each other and crying bitterly, 
the most tragic, in my way of thinking, is 
the picture which rises before me of the 
great, grave man writing alone in his cham- 
ber for his two little motherless girls. 

At no period of his busy life was Thack- 
eray more busy than now; for besides the 
works I have mentioned as contributed to 
Frcaer^ he wrote* for other periodicals, and 
for newspapers, and certainly for one Amer- 
ican journal, The Corsair, of which Mr. N. P. 
Willis was the editor. He went to Paris 
in December, 1840, and remained until the 
next summer. While there he saw the re- 
mxiins of Napoleon, brought from St. Helena, 
conveyed to the H6tel des Invalides, and 
turned the event to account by writing a 
little book about it— or rather Xr. Titmarsh 
did — in the form of three letters to Miss 
Smith, of London. It was called The Second 
Funeral of Napoleon, and is chiefly remem- 
berable now as containing the most strik 
ing of all his poems, ** The Chronicle of the 
Drum," 

We owe to this visit to Paris the most 
charming of all Thackeray's shorter stories, 
The Hiatory of Mr, Samuel TUmareh and the 
Great Hoggarty Diamond, which was refused 
by one magazine, and finally accepted for 
Fraeer. It was unlike any that he had yet 
written, its humor being of a purer quality, 
and its pathos exquisite. Nothing can be 
more delicious than the interview between 
Mrs. Titmarsh and Lady Tiptoff. Her lady- 
ship has a young child for whom she desires 
a nurse, and Mrs. Titmarsh, who has late- 
ly lost her child, applies for the situation. 
<< < Poor thing !' says my lady, taking Mrs. 
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T.'s hand, very kind, * she seems very young. 
How old are you, my dearf 'Five weeks 
and two daysl' says your wife, sobbing." 

The HoggarUf Diamond was a great favor- 
ite with Thackeray, but was not particularly 
well received by the public. He could not 
find a publisher for it when it was finished, 
and it remained in the pages of Frasei' until 
he was celebrated. He republished it then, 
with a touching preface, in which he con- 
fessed that it was written wheu he was 
suffering the severest personal grief and 
calamity, which might account for a certain 
sobriety and melancholy in it. ''As I read 
it myself, after a seven years' lapse, I can 
recall the circumstances under which it was 
written, and the thoughts, other than those 
on the paper, which accompanied the author 
through his work." The Hoggarty Diamond 
had one admirer, if no more--Johu Stirling, 
who wrote to his mother concerning it : "I 
got hold of the first two numbers of T!ie Hog- 
garty Diamond, and read them with extreme 
delight. What is there better in Fielding 
or Gtoldsmith f The man is a true genius, 
and with quiet and comfort might produce 
masterpieces that would last as long as any 
we have, and delight millions of unborn 
readers. There is more truth and nature in 

one of these papers than in all 7's novels 

put together." Stirling wrote to Thackeray 
a letter which gave him great comfort and 
pleasure. 

The next four years of Thackeray's life 
were crowded with work. Mr. Titmarsh gave 
way for a time in Fraser to another shadow 
— Qeorge Fitz-Boodle, who commenced his 
" Confessions" in June, 1842, and continued 
them at intervals for several months. The 
most important portion of them is the series 
entitled "Men's Wives," particularly the 
story of " The Ravenswing." It is a piece 
of light comedy, so to say, and is very amus- 
ing. The characters are rather caricatured, 
the most natural being Mrs. Crump, a once- 
popular actress of the Surrey Theatre, who 
is married to a well-to-do publican, and who 
sits behind the bar in a turban reading 
Cumberland's British Theatre. She is the 
mother of the Ravenswing, whose little ups 
and downs as Mrs. Walker lead her on the 
stage. It is, I believe, the first story of 
Thackeray in which he introduced theat- 
rical and literary people— a class that he 
made very useful in his future fictions. 

"Men's Wives" was followed by "The Luck 
of Barry Lyndon," which was as different as 
can well be imagined, and which showed an 
immense intellectual growth. It was as tru- 
ly a representative story as Catharine, but 
it« power was of a higher order. The vil- 
lainy in Catharine is vulgar beside it, and 
the worst character there is human as coin- 
pared with this conscienceless Irish adven- 
turer. It is not pleasant reading, unless we 
can enjoy the narration of successful wick- 
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ednesBy bat for just what it is, it is nnriTaled. 
It is superior to Ccmni Falkcm and Jonathan 
Wild;'* and I agree with Dr. John Brown, 
of Edmbnrgh, in thinking that it eqnaU the 
sarcasm and remorsolests irony of flelding's 
masterpiece, with a wider range and a moro 
lively interest. 

I have mentioned Thackeray's most im- 
portant contribntions to Frasery bnt by no 
means all that he wrote for it. He occasion- 
ally made a jonmey to Paris, or elsewhere, 
and jotted down what he saw, generally as 
Mr.Titmarsh, who was always ready to state 
what he knew abont art, politics, literature, 
the drama, and kindred themes. One of his 
most amusing papers, '^ Dickens in Fmnce,'* 
is a description of a translation of Nk^Ua 
Nickleby, as adapted to the Parisian stage ; 
and there are two others, entitled ''Little 
Travels," a record of travel in Belgium, which 
are delightful. Mr. Titmarsh was fond* of 
traveling, and while his double, Fitz-Boodle, 
appeared for him in England, was junketing 
elsewhere himsel£ He made a run over to 
Ireland, for example, and published, in 1843, 
The IrUh SkekihrBook, It was dedicated to 
Lever, and for the first time the mask of 
Titmarsh was dropped, for the name of W. 
M. Thackeray was signed to the dedication. 
The whim of traveling seized Mr. Titmarsh 
again in the summer of the following year, 
and he started off on a tour to the East. He 
was not animated by any grave purpose, bnt 
traveled for the amusement of others, who, 
in this instance, represented a larger class 
of readers than he had obtained in Fraser, 
The result of this tour was published at 
Christmas, 1845, as Notes of a Journey from 
Comhill to Grand Cairo. The author of this 
jeu d'esprit was Mr. Titmarsh ; the writer was 
another and bulkier shadow — "The Fat Con- 
ti'ibutor*' of Punch, 

Precisely when Thackeray commenced his 
contributions to Punch we are not told, but 
it was when that substantial elderly gentle- 
man with the " slight dorsal irregularity" 
was young and struggling, and needed just 
such a pen as Thackeray wielded. If Fraeer 
was his first opportunity, Ptincfc was his sec- 
ond, and he embraced it. He had not yet 
discovered where his true strength and great- 
ness lay, but he was " burning," as the chil- 
dren say when their mates are nearing the 
object hidden. He took a place on the staff 
of Punch, and soon made himself felt, now as 
*' The Fat Contributor," and a little later as 
Cbawles Jeames de la Pluche, Esq., whose 
<< Diary" set all England in a roar. It was 
somewhat in the vein of Mr. De la Plucbe's 
humble relative, Yellowplush, but more 
amusing, I think, and more effective, in that 
it helped to break the enormous railway 
bubbles of Hudson. 

Thackeray's next venture in Punch not 
only confirmed the judgment which Stirling 
passed on The Hoggarty Diamond, that the 



man was ** a true genius," but proclaimed to 
the worid that a great satirist had ariam. 
"The Book of Snobs" had no pn>tot7pe to 
English literature, and can have no ooeeee- 
sor. No element of good writing in bis ear- 
lier w<»k8 is wanting in it, and it contains 
new elements of strength and sarcasm. Its 
satire is irresistible and merciless. Thacke- 
ray's observation of character is so keen, and 
his sense of justice so sure, that one almost 
pities his victims. He is at onee detective, 
judge, and executioner. There is nothing 
left of a snob when he takes Mm in band : 
he is blasted as if by lightning. 

Thackeray's next ccmtribution to Pmw^ — 
I mean of any importance — was "Punch's 
Prize Novelists." As burlesques they are 
fftir imitations of the popular novelists of the 
period. They are funny, and they are good> 
natured — it is impossible not to laugh at 
them^—but one feels all the time that a leea- 
elr writer than Thackeray might have writ- 
ten them. Only Thackeray could have writ- 
ten "Mr. Brown's Letters to his Nephew.* 
He is an old man of the world, is Brown — 
the first of his species that I recall in the 
writings of Thackeray. We shall meet oth- 
ers of bis set before long, but none so genial 
and so lovable. He is selfish, no doubt, and 
his advice is selfish advice, but let us not 
quarrel with it for all that. It will do us 
no harm, as he puts it, for it teaches ns to 
love and to practice the gracious amenities 
of life. All women ought to love Brown for 
the beautifbl and tender things that he says 
about them. One passage in these admira- 
ble letters possesses a melancholy interest 
Brown the elder takes Brown the younger 
to the club of which he is a member, and 
moralizes about some of his old fiiends. 
" Where is poor Nod t Where is poor Fredf 
Dead rhymes with Ned, and Fred too. Thdr 
place knowtf them not. Their names one year 
appeared at the end of the club list^ under 
the dismal category of 'Members Deceased,' 
in which you and I shall rank some day. 
Do you keep that subject steadily in your 
mind f I do not see why we shouldn't med- 
itate upon death in Pall Mall as well as in 
a howling wilderness. There is enough to 
remind one of it at every comer. There is 
a strange face looking out of Jack's old lodg- 
ings in Jermyn Street ; somebody else has 
got the club chair which Tom used to oc- 
cupy. He has been sent for, and has not 
come back again. One day Fate will send 
for us, and we shall not return, and the peo- 
ple will come down to the club as usual^ say- 
ing, 'Well, and so poor old Brown's gone.' 
Indeed, a smoking-room on a morning is not 
a cheerful spot." 

I have traced the early literary eareer of 
Thackeray at some length, because it is 
unique in English biography. It is unique, 
all things considered, because so mueh of it 
was apparently wasted in teaching him what 
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he could do best, and beeauae it was ao aingu* 
lariy anaucceeaftiL The young Dickena, hia 
contemporaiy, aprang into popularity at a 
bound; the young Thackeray waa ten or 
twelve yeaia writing himself into notice. 
It would almost seem as if the gods had 
conspired to keep him back. But he waa 
not to be discouraged, this braye, hard- 
working man of genius, foic he wrote on, and 
wrote on, 

•'With a nght and a heaty hflart,** 

till he became, and waa acknowledged to 
be, one of the most illustrious masters of 
English fiction. 

While writing the papers I have men- 
tioned in Punok, Thackeray laid the founda- 
tion of his fame. He had aketched some 
time before several chapters, entitled '' Pen- 
cil Sketches of English Society/' and offered 
them to Mr. Colbnm, the proprietor of the 
yew Manikly MagoMine, to which he had been 
an occasional contributor. They were de- 
clined. Whether they were offered to JFhi- 
MT, and likewise declined, we are not told. 
Thackeray soon recast them in the form of a 
continuous story, and resolved to publish it 
in monthly numbers, as Mr. Dickens did his 
stories, and try his luck that way. He hit 
upon a happy title for the work — Vanitjf 
Fair — and launched his first monthly in- 
stallment on the Ist of January, 1847. His 
friends at once saw its surpassing excellence, 
but the critical Journals received it rather 
coldly. When eleven numbers had been 
published, there appeared in the Edinburgh 
Eeciew a thoughtAil and well-considered ar- 
ticle on Famitjf Fatr, which determined the 
intellectual status of Thackeray. There was 
no longer any doubt about the place that he 
filled. It was second to that of no living 
writer. 

Those who are curious in regard to locali- 
ties may like to know that Vanitg Fair was 
written at No. 13 Young Street, Kensington, 
where Thackeray resided for some 7ears, 
and where Mr. James Hannay, one of his bi- 
ographers, first had the pleasure of meeting 
him. ** VanUg Fair was then unfinished," 
Mr. Hannay says, ** but its success was made, 
and he spoke fhinkly and genially of his 
work and his career. Vamity Fair always, 
we think, ranked in his own mind as best 
in story of his greater books; and he once 
pointed out to us the very house in Russell 
Square where his imaginary Sedleys lived — 
a curious proof of the reality his creations 
had for his mind.'' 

If I were called upon to name the saddest 
incident and the most tragic touch in mod* 
em fiction, I should select the close of the 
thirty-second chapter of VamOg Fair, ** No 
more firing was heard at Brussels — the pur- 
suit rolled miles away. The darkness came 
down on the field and city, and Amelia was 
praying for George, who was lying on his 



&ce, dead, with a bullet through his heart" 
One would like to know what Thackeray 
thought as he dropped the pen after writing 
that. We know, through Mr. Hannay, what 
he thought of another passage in a later 
cluster. ''When we congratulated him, 
many years ago, on the touch in Famitif Fair 
in which Becky ^admkrttf her husband when 
he is giving Lord Steyne the chastisement 
which ruins her for life, 'Well,' he said, 
' when I wrote the sentence, I slapped my 
fist on the table, and said, Thai is a touch of 
genius!'" 

It was fsom Edinburgh that the greatness 
of Thackeray was first sounded abroad, and 
it was in Edinburgh that the excellence of 
his contributions to Pwntk was most widely 
recognised. Dr. Brown relates a pleasant 
little incident in connection with this recog- 
nition that took the shape of a silver statu- 
ette of Pttad^, which one of Thackeray's ad- 
mirran, probably himself^ saw in a Jeweler's 
window in Edina, and which was purchased 
by eighty Scotchmen, and sent to Thack- 
eray, with a short note telling the story. 
Thackeray acknowledged the gift in a char- 
acteristic and serious way. Such tpkens of 
regard and sympathy, he said, were very 
precious to a writer like himself^ who had 
some difficulty still in making people under- 
stand what they had been ^>od enough to 
find out in Edinburgh, that under the mask 
satirical there walked about a sentimental 
gentleman who meant not unkindly to any 
mortal person. " I assure you," he added, 
" these tokens of what I can't help acknowl- 
edging as popularity make me humble as 
well as grateful, and make me foel an almost 
awful sense of the responsibility which falls 
upon a man in such a station. Is it deserved 
or undeserved f Who is this that sets up 
to preach to mankind, and to laugh at many 
things which men reverence f I hope I may 
be able to tell the truth always, and. to see 
it aright, according to the eyea which God 
Almighty gives me. And if, in the exeroiM 
of my calling, I get firiends, and find encour- 
agement and sympathy, I need not tell yon 
how much I feel and am thankful for this 
support. Indeed, I can't reply lightly upon 
this subject, or feel otherwise than very 
grave, when people begin to praise me as 
you do." 

VaMg Fair was an impersonal, objective 
book; P^ndrnmU, which speedily followed, 
was a personal one.) It was personal, that 
is to say, as Capperfmd was personal; in oth- 
er words, it was written from the experience 
of the writer. Thackeray's first and last 
object, If I understand it, was to draw char- 
acter, and to paint life as he saw it. Whose 
character he drew, and what life he painted, 
was of no consequence, provided they were 
worthy of his art. fie would as soon draw 
himself as another. The history of Arthur 
Pendennis was in a certain sense the history 
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of William Makepeace Thackeray 
Thackeray's early life been other 
\ras, Tve should not have had Penc 
as we have him now. He repre8< 
young literary man, and the life th 
picted in his history is the liter 
of conrse with episodes of anothei 
Thackeray drew his own young face 
figure in the illustrations which he : 
Fendennis. 

There are three different types ol 
erary man in PendennU — ^Warringt 
denuiB, and Shandon. Maginn wai 
have been the original of the last, am 
Cray was censured by the friends 
erratic writer for what they called 
cature of him. It was not a caricati: 
ever, as any one may satisfy himself 
ing the L\fe of Maginn^ but a truthful 
drawn by a firm but not harsh ham 
dennis pitied Shandon, but Warrin; 
not. '^ A fiddle-stick about men of 
he exclaimed . '< If a lawyer, or a sol 
parson outruns his income, and does 
his bills, ho must go to jail ; and ai 
must go too. If an author fuddles 
I don't know why he should be let of 
ache the next morning ; if he orde: 
from the tailor's, why he shouldn't pa 
I see no harshness in this, especiall; 
remember that it was written by < 
lent— or, as Mr. Hannay puts it, '* Ij 
English, gave — five hundred poundi 
old Maginn, when he was beaten in t 
of life, and, like other beaten soldic 
a prisoner — ^in the Fleet." Thacker 
experience in the diverse character! 
viewer, a correspondent, an editor 
author is partly reflected in the hi 
Fendennis, and partly in the history 
rington. It cost him some thorn 
pounds, but it was not dear at tl 
Fendenni8 was a larger book than Va 
and while there was no one charat 
so sharply drawn as Becky Sharp, tl 
several that demanded greater ski 
drawing. Blanche Amory was one 
Fotheringay another. I never he 
Thackeray lost any money by the si 
if he did, it came back with intere 
conception of the Fotheringay. 

One would like to know what Thi 
contemporaries thought of him, an 
bly one's children will have that ( 
if they have it, gratified when th( 
phies of his contemporaries shall h 
written. We know what Charlott 
thought of his genius, the greatness 
she was among the very first to 
She was not infiuenced by any persi 
iug, for he was an entire stranger to ] 
she dedicated the second edition of « 
to him. She must have astonished 
her readers in assigning to him the i 
phe did. ** Why have I alluded to th 
she asked. *' I have alluded to hin 
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on the 2d of June, 1851 — " I came here on 
Wednesday, being summoned a day sooner 
than I expected, in order to be in time for 
Thackeray's second lecture, which was de- 
livered on Thursday afternoon. This, as you 
may suppose, was a genuine trc^^t to me, and 
I was glad not to miss it. It was given in 
Willis's Rooms, where the Almacks balls are 
held — a great painted and gilded saloon, 
with long sofas for benches. The audience 
was said to be the cream of London society, 
and it looked so. I did not at all expect 
the great lecturer would know me or notice 
me under these circumstances, with admir- 
ing duchesses and countesses seated in rows 
before him; -but he met me as I entered — 
shook hands — ^took me to his mother, whom 
I hod not before seen, and introduced me. 
She is a fine, handsome, young-looking old 
lady, and caUed with one of her grand- 
daughters next day. Thackeray called too, 
separately. I had a long talk with him, and 
I think he knows me now a little better than 
he did, but of this I can not yet be sure. He 
is a great and strange man. There is quite 
a furor for his lectures. They are a sort of 
essays, characterized by his own x>eculiar 
originality and power, and delivered with a 
finished taste and ease, which is felt but can 
not be described.'' Thackeray had told some 
of his friends that she was present, and Just 
before the lecture began Lord Carlisle and 
Mr. Monckton Milnes came up and intro- 
dnced themselves, on the plea that they were 
Yorkshire men. "The lady who accompa- 
nied Miss BrontS to the lecture of Thack- 
eray's alluded to," writes Mrs. Gkwkell, '' says 
that, soon after they had taken their places, 
she was aware that he was pointing out her 
companion to several of his friends, but she 
hoped that Miss BrontS herself would not 
perceive it. After some time, however, dur- 
ing which many heads had been turned 
round, and many glasses had been put up, 
in order to look at the author of JaiM Eyrt, 
Miss Bronte said, *l am afiraid Mr. Thack- 
eray has been playing me a trick ;' but she 
soon became too much absorbed in the lect- 
ure to notice the attention which was being 
paid to her, except when it was directly of- 
fered, as in the case of Lord Carlisle and Mr. 
Monckton Milnes. When the lecture was 
ended, Mr. Thackeray came down from the 
platform, and, making his way toward her, 
asked her for her opinion." We may be sure 
that she gave it frankly — the honest little 
Yorkshire woman — and that it pleased him. 
Henrp Emnond, which was given to the 
world complete, should be road, if possible, 
at a sitting, when its completeness, as a 
whole, will, I think, be felt. As a work of 
art, it is Thackeray's masterpiece ; as the 
reproduction of a jmst age — as a historical 
noTel — it is unrivaled. There is nothing 
like it, nothing so perfect, in English fiction. 
The characters axo drawn with surprising 



strength and delicacy, and truth to nature. 
Congreve could not have drawn the Vis- 
count Castlewood better, though he saw his 
like every day of his life ; he could not have 
drawn him so weU, for he could not have 
given him the little heart that he has. No- 
body but Thackeray could have drawn Lady 
Castlewood and Beatrix. The ladies do not 
like her ladyship, I believe. Charlotte Bron- 
te did not, and Mrs. Jameson did not. " As 
usual, he is unjust to women, quite unjust," 
the former writes. "There is hardly any 
punishment he does not deserve for making 
Lady Castlewood peep through a key-hole, 
listen at a door, and be Jealous of a boy 
and a milkmaid." The latter sums up her 
ladyship and Thackeray as Jeffrey summed 
up The Eacourrion and Wordsworth : " Oh, 
Mr. Thackeray, this will never do I Such 
women may exist, but to hold them up as 
examples of excellence, and fit objects of our 
best sympathies, is a fault, and proves a low 
standard in ethics and in art" I am sorry 
to dis^^ree with these good ladies, but I do, 
for to me Lady Castlewood, with all her 
faults, is a thoroughly womanly woman — 
her faults being as much a part of her na- 
ture as her beauty and goodness. They 
don't like her marrying Esmond, I suppose; 
others do not. One of Thackeray's friends 
is said to have remonstrated with him for 
having made Esmond marry his mothei^in- 
law. "I didn't do it," he replied; "they 
did it themselves." The way in which 
Thackeray enters into the spirit as well as 
the letter of the time he describes is won- 
derfid. He never for a moment forgets 
himself; his allusions, his illustrations, his 
style, are always in exact keeping. And 
how deUghtfhl his literary personages are ! 
— the thickset, good-humored trooper, Dick 
Steele, construing Latin, and arguing points 
of faith with the lad Esmond at Castle- 
wood; St. John bantering simple-minded 
Mrs. Steele at the dinner-table of Lady Cas- 
tlewood; the fisunous/Mr. Addison, who in- 
vites Esmond to his hnmble lodging while 
he is writing The Campaign — ^we know these 
worthy gentlemen, dead long since, as well 
as we know our living brothers of the quill, 
thanks to the loving and life-giving genius 
of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

The success which attended his lectures 
in England and Scotland led Thackeray to 
think that we might like to hear them iu 
America, and he accordingly determined to 
visit us. He arrived in Boston on a frosty 
evening in November, 1852, and went to the 
Tremont House, where rooms had been en- 
gaged for him. " I remember his delight in 
getting off the sea," says Mr. James T. Fields,* 
" and the enthusiasm with which he hailed 
the announcement that dinner would be 
ready shortly. A few friends were ready to 
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thor of " The Book of Snobs^ was s notable 
dab man, we C^itoriona were, and still aie, 
inclined to believe that he was oorreot in his 
estimate of it He came and went when he 
wonldy and his moods were respected; if be 
was solitary, he sat down in some nnfte- 
qnented comer, and nobody molested him ; 
if he was oommonioatiTe, he palled his chair 
up where his fdends were conversing, and 
Joined in the conversation. He was a de- 
UghtM talker, becanse he never talked for 
effect ; and as the night wore on, and only a 
few Centnrions remidned, he would tell sto- 
ries, and sing songs, and set the table on a 
roar. Now it was the ditty of the Beverend 
Dr. Lather that he sang, with its rollicking 
chorus, 

''Who lovee not woman, wine, and song, 
He is a fool hit whole Ufe long;** 

and now it was his inimitable ballad of 
Little BiUeey and his miraculous escape from 
the cannibalistic hanger of guszling Jack 
and gorging Jimmy. The geographical out- 
look toward the dose was immense : 

" BUly went up the main-top-gaUant maat. 
And down he fell on hln bended knee; 
He aearoe had come to the Twdfth Commandment, 
When np he jiunp»— 'Tbeve'li land, I Sda 

*"JeronIem and Madagascar, 

And North and Sooth Amcrikee; 
Tbere^ the British flag a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Kapler, K.a&* 

** So when they got aboard of the Admiral's, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jlmmee ; 
Bat as for little Bill, he made him 
The captain of a serentj-thrae.** 

Thackeray was invited on one occasion to 
a dinner at the house of a prominent Centu- 
rion, who was soon to rank among ** Mem- 
bers Deceased." Fits -Greene HaUeck was 
present, and Haokett the comedian, and Spar- 
rMO-^nwt Cozsens, and half a dosen other good 
fellows of that ilk. The host was aware of 
Thackeray's curiosity in regard to our oys- 
ters (which does not appear to have been al- 
layed by his Bostcm experience), and he pro- 
cured from the immortal Doilon, of Fulton 
Market, some of the largest and flattest ones 
that he could obtain. A plate of ihem was, 
of course, placed before the guest of the 
evening. '' Thackeray, what do yoa think 
of our oysters f asked Coxzens. Thackeray 
did not reply. " Press that question,'' said 
Halleck to his next man, who repeated it, in 
the words of Coszens. He smiled, and pla- 
cing his spectacles on his nose, looked down 
upon his plate. ''Why, they are perfect 
beasts of oysters !" They were eaten, never- 
theless. This anecdote is trivial, no doubt, 
but it is not more trivial than some of the 
apocryphal anecdotes of Shakspeare which 
are handed down to us, and which we are 
fain to believe, because we think they are 
characteiistio of that myriad-minded man. 
Thackeray made many warm friends in 



America during his first tour, in the dififer- 
ent cities in which he lectured, but none by 
whom he was more valued than Mr. William 
B. Read, of Philadelphia, who has collected 
his reminiBoences of this great writer in a 
charming Httle monograph. " He seemed to 
take a foncy to me and mine,'' writes Mr. 
Beady ''and I naturally loved him dearly. 
He used to come to my house, not the abode 
of wealth or luxury, almost every day, and 
often more than once a day. He talked with 
my Uttle children, and told them odd fairy 
tales. And I now see him (this was on his 
second visit) one day in Walnut Street, walk- 
ing slowly with my litUe girl by the hand — 
the taU, gray-haired, spectacled man with 
an effort accommodating himself to the tod- 
dling child by his side ; and then he would 
bring her home. And one day when we were 
to have a great dinner at the club given to 
him, and my wife was ill, and my household 
disarranged, and the bell rang, and I said to 
him, ' I most go and carve the boiled mutton 
for the ohildiren, and take for granted you 
do not care to come,' he got up, and, with 
a cheery voice, said, 'I love boiled mutton, 
and children too, and I wiU dine with them.' 
And we did ; and he was happy, aud the chil- 
dren were happy, and our appetite for the 
dinner was damaged. Such was Thackeray 
in my house."* 

I met Thackeray twice when he was in 
this conntry, once at a press dinner, which 
was given to him at the Astor House, and to 
which he came late, having Just arrived fh>m 
a Journey. He was too ill to seat himself, 
though he entered the room in which the 
dinner was held, and my remembrance is 
that he shook hands cheerily with the friends 
who were nearest him, and was then borne 
off to bed. He was liable to sudden attacks 
of severe illness, and his sufferings on these 
occasions were terrible. We all regretted 
his absence — none more than myseU^ for I 
wanted to see and hear the satirical histori- 
an of the Four Qeorges. (It was during his 
second visit here, in 1865, 1 have forgotten 
to say.) We had a dull evening — at least I 
did, for I came to be introduced to Thacke- 
ray, and the genial, friendly talk of Wash- 
ington Irving, to whom I was introduced in- 
stead, did not console me for my disappoint- 
ment. 

A few days later I was in the editorial 
rooms of The DrUnmey where I met my good 
friend Bayard Taylor, who had been dUap- 
pointed, like myself; at the press dinner, and 
he told me that he was goii^^ to give Thack- 
eray a breakfost at Delmonioo's on the San- 
day morning following — Sunday being the 
only day that was at his disposal — a^ ho 
.asked me to be present How well I remem- 
ber that memorable morning, and how little 
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I brought away from it I It was late in De- 
cember — a bright, sharp momiDg, and the 
walk from my rooms to Delmonico's was in- 
spiriting. We met in Delmonico's parlor, 
some eight or ten of ns — the Howadji, I 
think, was one— and waited nntil Thacke- 
ray, who was stopping at the Clarendon, 
came. I was introduced to him informally. 
He gave me the grip of his hearty hand, and 
we proceeded to the breakfast-room. I for- 
get how we were placed at the table, nor 
does it matter. It was Thackeray that I 
came to see — that I wish to remember — not 
my right or left hand man, who, I have no 
doubt, was an author or an artist. It was 
the author of The Newoomea that I wished to 
hear talk. As I am not a gourmand, I can 
not remember whether the oysters were large 
or small, nor the order in which the wines 
were brought on, though I can remember 
that the proper order was discussed while 
we were sipping them. Breakfast over — and 
it was a long one — we lighted our cigars, 
changed chairs with each other, and chatted 
in groups of twos or threes. I took an emp- 
ty chair beside Thackeray, as he motioned 
me to do, detecting, no doubt, the admira- 
tion that I felt for him, and we had a pleas- 
ant chat. He had no id^a that I hoped to 
be a man of letters some day, so we talked 
like men of the world, on whatever topic 
presented itself. Something that I said 
about theatricals (I was a dnunatio critic at 
the time) led him to say that he had writ- 
ten a comedy, which he had lefb in Webster's 
hands — I think it was Webster's, though it 
may have been Wigan's — with but small 
chance of its acceptance. I very honestly 
told him that I could not understand how 
he should have a play refused. He said he 
could, he had had so many things declined — 
Vanity Faiff for example ; besides, he added, 
there might be some defect in the play which 
would prevent its successful representation. 
Dumas was mentioned, and I noticed that in 
speaking of him Thackeray gave his name 
the Spanish and not the French pronuncia- 
tion. He had chaffed Dumas, I remembered, 
in The Paris Sketch-Book, but it was for his 
dramas, not his novels. I asked him what 
he thought of the latter, especially Monte 
Cristo and The Three Guardsmen, No one ever 
displayed, he thought, such prodigality of 
invention as Dumas. His novels were vast- 
ly entertaining. For himself, he was nev- 
er weary of reading Les Drois Mousquetaires. 
The exact language in which Thackeray ex- 
pressed his admiration for Dumas has pass- 
ed from my recollection, but the substance 
of it afterward took this form in print : " Of 
your heroic heroes, I think our friend Mon- 
soigneur Athos, Comte de la Fere, is my fa- 
vorite. I have read about him from sunrise 
to sunset, with the utmost contentment of 
mind. I have passed through many yol- 
umes — forty ? fifty T I wish firom my heort 



there were a hundred more, and woold never 
tire of him rescuing prisoners, puniahiDg ruf- 
fians, and running scoundrels through the 
midriff with his most graceful rapier. Ah! 
Athos, Perthes, and Aramis, you are a mag- 
nificent trio!" The feeling with which 
Thackeray inspired me was extravaif^anty I 
suppose, but it was very sincere. I felt to- 
ward him as he felt toward Shakspeaie: 
''I should like to have been Shakspeaie s 
shoe-black. Just to have lived in his hotue. 
Just to have worshiped him, just to have 
run on his errands, and seen that sweet, se- 
rene face.'' , Somebody interrupted our chat ; 
we separated, shook hands when the com- 
pany dispersed, and — ^I never met Thackeray 
again. 

** Ab, did yon once see SheUey phdn T 
And did be stop and speak to yoa? 
And did yon apeak to him again r 
How strange it seema, and new P 

The closing years of Thackeray's lifo were 
as prosperous as they deserved to be, and mm 
crowded with literary work as if he had 
still his reputation to make. He returned 
to England in 1856, and after delivering his 
lectures on the Four Geoiges in London and 
Edinburgh, where they were received with 
some disfftvor, on account of their supposed 
want of loyalty, he sat down to the oomp<>- 
sition of The Vtrffinians. While it was in 
progress, he, or his publishers, couoeived the 
idea of a new magazine to be edited by him. 
He matured his plans carefully, and, instead 
of relying upon his own reputation to sua- 
tain the project, as he might well have 
done, he sought the assistance of two of his 
younger contemporaries, whose talents he 
was among the first to detect. These were 
Mr. Anthony TroUope and Mr. Geoige An- 
g^tus Sala. Mr. Trollox>e had published 
several novels, which had had a fair degree 
of success, the best being Dr. Thome; but his 
was not the name to cox^Jure with then that 
it is now. Mr. Sala was favorably known 
by his papers in Hous^ld Words, but Thack- 
eray believed that he was capable of great- 
er things. With these trusty lieutenants 
on his staff, one with his novel of '^ Framley 
Parsonage,'' the other with a life of one of 
Thackeray's favorite worthies, William Ho- 
garth ; with his comedy, which, when it was 
finally declined, he had reeast as ** Level the 
Widower;" and with the first of a series of 
half-humorous, half-pathetic, and altogether 
unique essays, *'The Boundabont Pai>ei8,'' 
he Btt^rMi The CornhiUMagaJtime, Its success 
was euOTmous, the first number reaching a 
sale of one hundred and ten thousand oopiea 

Thackeray was a good editor, as the first 
four or Ave volumes of The Comhiil show, 
but he was too soft-hearted fyr the positioo. 
It was very fine to advertise on the maga- 
zine, ''Contributions axe only to be sent to 
65 Comhiil, and not to the editor's private 
residence f they found their way to 36 0ns- 
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low Sqnare all the same; and with them 
private notes, stating the distressing situa- 
tion of these writers, who generally had siok 
and widowed mothers or motherless chil- 
dren to snpport; and after they were re- 
tomed, other private notes of an eleemosy- 
nary or insulting character. If he aent a 
charity check to some poor deril of a sorih- 
bler, it was pretty sure to he answered in a 
month or two by a note roundly abusing him 
for not inserting that splendid contribution 
" on which he had paid half the price on ac- 
oount." The annoyances of adl sorts to 
which he was subjected found a good-na- 
tured Tent in one of the most amusing of 
his '^ Boundabout Papers/' ** Thorns in the 
Cushion.'' 

Thackeray's contributions to the Ck)mh%U 
while it was under his management consist- 
ed of "Level the Widower," "The Four 
Georges," and "The Boundabout Papers;" 
and after he had quitted it, which he did 
with an address to contributors and corre- 
spondents, dated March 18, 1862, of " The Ad- 
ventures of Philip," the third novel which 
may be said to embody his own life and ex- 
perience, Pendennis being the first, and The 
Atfiroamet— or so much of that story of aU 
stories as relates to the art life of Clive New- 
oome — ^the second. The tenacity with which 
bis early characters had laid hold upon him 
is illustrated in "Philip," Dr. Firmin being 
the Philip Brandon of "A Shabby-Genteel 
Btory," and the Little Sister the poor girl 
whom he marries and abandons more than 
twenty years before. 

The materials for a literary biography of 
Thackeray are abundant, as my readers have 
doubtless concluded; the materials for a per- 
sonal biography are scanty enough. He did 
not live in public, as some writers do, but in 
the privacy of his own home, as a gentleman 
should. He had his struggles and his trou- 
bles, but the world knew nothing of them ; 
he was as reticent as he was brave, and bore 
his burdens without a murmur. There were 
two natures in him, as there were two el^ 
ments in his books — the one overflowing 
with animal spirits, the other profoundly 
serious, and the impression that he made 
depended upon which was uppermost, and 
who was by. We are told by Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold that he was not loved, and not oft- 
en Uked, by the outer world — by those with 
whom he came in contact for the first time. 
His address was as xK>li8hed as a steel mir- 
ror, and as cold. He was beloved by his in- 
feriors, however, and always deeply touch- 
ed by any kindness or grace shown to him 
by one beneath him. Mr. George Hodder, 
who acted as his secretary at one time, inti- 
mates that there was a constitutional reserve 
in his manner, accompanied at times by a 
oold austerity, which led to some misgivings 
as to the possibility of his being the pleas- 
ant companion that his friends described 



him to be. "And yet it is well known to 
those who saw much of Thackeray in his fa- 
miliar moments that he could be essentially 
'jolly' (a favorite term of his) when the hu- 
mor suited him, and that he would, on such 
occasions, open his heart as freely as if the 
word 'reticence' formed no part of his vo- 
cabulary ; whereas at other times he would 
keep himself entirely within himself and an- 
swer a question by a monosyllable, or perad- 
venture by a significant movement of the 
head. At one moment he would look yon 
full in the face and greet you jauntily ; at 
another he would turn from yon with a pe- 
culiar waving of the hand, which of course 
indicated that he had no desire to talk." Mr. 
Jerrold gives us a characteristic glimpse of 
Thackeray, whom he and one of his friends 
met one afternoon in Fleet Street, as he was 
ambling to Whitefriars on his cob. "He 
caught sight of us, and my companion was 
about to grasp his hand, but he just touched 
his hat with his finger, and, without opening 
his lips or relaxing the soletnn cast of his 
features, passed on. My companion stamp- 
ed his foot upon the pavement, and cried, 
* Who would think that we were up till four 
o'clock this morning together, and that ho 
sang his " Beverend Dr. Luther," and was 
the liveliest of us!'" 

Those who knew Thackeray best loved 
him most, for they knew what a sincere, 
kind-hearted, generous gentleman he was. 
To be in need was to find the way to his 
heart, as many a touching anecdote shows. 
Here is one which was first related, I be- 
lieve, by Father Prout : " One morning, on 
entering Mr. Thackeray's bedroom in Paris, 
I found him placing some napoleons in a pill- 
box, on the lid of which was written, * One 
to be taken occasionally.' 'What are you 
doing V said I. ' Well,' he replied, ' there is 
an old person here who says she is very ill 
and in distress, and I strongly suspect that 
this is the sort of medicine she wants. Dr. 
Thackeray intends to leave it with her him- 
sel£ Let us walk out together.'" Thero 
may be a little invention in this anecdote, 
as a similar one is related of Goldsmith ; but 
here is one which is better authenticated, 
and which is related by Mr. Jerrold. He 
was one morning at Horace Mayhew.'s cham- 
bers in Begent Street, he says, when Thack- 
eray knocked at the door, and cried from 
without, " It's no use, Porry Mayhew ; open 
the door." " It's dear old Thackeray," said 
Mayhew, as he opened the door. " Well, 
young gentlemen," he said, cheerily, " you'll 
admit an old fogy." They were glad to ad- 
mit the old fogy, who was neither old in 
years nor in feeing. He took up the papers 
lying about, talked the gossip of the day, 
and then suddenly said, with his hat in his 
hand, "I was going away without doing 
part of the business of my visit. You spoke 
the other day at the dinner" (the Punch 
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weekly meeting) ^* of poor George. Some- 
body — most anaocottntably — ^has returned 
me a five-pound note I lent him a long time 
ago. I didn't expect it; so just hand it to 
George, and tell him, when his pocket will 
bear it, just to pass it on to some poor fel- 
low of his acquaintance. By-by." A nod, 
and he was gone. 

Thackeray was a constant attendant at 
the Punch dinners, and a weighty member 
of the council which discussed and decided 
upon the contents of the forth-coming num- 
ber, his neighbors at table being Gilbert k 
Becket and Douglas Jerrold. He and Jer- 
rold, it is hinted, were apt to squabble, but 
nothing came of it. ** There is no use of 
our quarreling,'' he would say, " for we must 
meet again next week." He was understood 
by the Punch people as few men are under- 
stood by their contemporaries : he was more 
to them than the great Genius he was to the 
world — he was a dear friend whom they 
loved, and whom they were soon to commem- 
orate in a mouhiing page. Nor was he less 
dear to others who saw less of him. ** One 
loved him almost as one loves a woman," says 
Mr. Anthony TroUope, ''tenderly and with 
thoughtfhlness; thinking of him when away 
from him as a source of joy which can not be 
analyzed, but is full of comfort. One who 
loved him loved him thus because his heart 
was tender as is the heart of a woman." 

The figure of Thackeray was as well 
known in London as that of any public 
man, especially at the West End, where the 
clubs are, and the club men congregate. He 
belonged to several clubs, where he was oft- 
en to be seen, now sauntering through the 
hall of the Befoim, and now at the Athenee- 
nm, making up his mind to find a comer in 
which to write. He was generally bdiind- 
hand with his '' copy," which did not come 
easily, notwithstanding his years of prac- 
tice. For the most part he had his materi- 
als with him, in the shape of certain little 
sheets of paper, which he covered, when the 
mood seized him, with his peculiarly neat 
penmanship. He was rather proud of it, by- 
the-way, and used to say that if all trades 
failed, he could earn sixpence by writing the 
Lord's Prayer and the Creed in the size of 
one. If he could not write, and was not in- 
clined to talk, he would stare out the club 
window with a dreamy and often with a sad 
and weary look. By-and-by, in the after- 
noon, his tall, commanding form and gray 
head would be seen in the streets overtop- 
ping the passer-by, who turned to look at 
him as he sailed miOestically along, with his 
hand thrust in his pocket, thinking of the 
little girls, now women, and one b^^inning 
to be famous, who awaited his coming in 
the house that he had built for himseSf in 
Kensington. 

It was known that he was writing a story 
which had been in his mind for years; and 



one or two of his friends to whom he had 
shown a portion of it pronounced it his best 
story. It was also known that he was quite 
ilL Indeed, he was often in his doctor's 
hands now. He would be about, however, 
and when the anniversary of the death of 
** good old Thomas Sutton" came round again, 
on the 13th of December, 1863, he was pres- 
ent, as was his wont, at the Charter-hoiue, 
in his usual back seat in the quaint old chap- 
eL He attended the oration in the Goveia- 
or's Boom, and as he walked up to the orator 
with his contribution he was received with 
hearty applause by his fellow-Carthusiaoi. 
Four days later he dined at the house of his 
next neighbor, Baron Marocbetti, where be 
enjoyed himself in a quiet way, and added 
to the enjoyment of those who were less 
quiet. In the course of the evening a qoes- 
tion arose about a subscription in aid of a 
distressed artist, and with his usual gener- 
osity he offered to increase, if necessary, the 
sum he had previously promised. We hear 
of him a few days later at the Atheneum 
Club, where he met Dickens, to whom he 
confessed that he had been three days in 
bed, and that after these attacks of his he 
was troubled with cold shiverings, " which 
quite took the power of work out of him." 
On the 21st of December he attended the 
funeral of a relative at Kensal Green, and en 
the following day went to his favorite haunt, 
the Garrick Club, and asked a seat at the 
table of two friends, who of coarse welconsd 
him. There was a little nook in the diniog- 
room, just off the reading-room, and hangiog 
there was a famous picture of a scene in 
The Clandestine Marriage, He sat <q;»po6ite 
this picture — ^his friends remembered— and 
took his dinner quietly. Aiterwazd he went 
into the smoking-room, a place in which he 
delighted, and in which he imagined Brown 
the elder when he moralised to his nephew 
about ''Members Deceased." Did he think 
of it then, I wonder t The next day he wie 
out, though in great suffering, and was seen 
in Kensington Palace Gai^ns reading a 
book. He was no better in the evening, 
and his servant proposed to sit up with him ; 
but, with the consideration which was a part 
of his character, he declined, and bade the 
man " good-night." His motiier, who slept 
overhead, heard him moving about midnight, 
but was not alarmed, as it was his custom 
when he was ilL At nine o'clock the next 
morning the servant entered his chamber as 
usual, and found him lying on his back, with 
his arms stretched oret the coverlet. As he 
was accustomed to see him in this position 
aftor his attack, he took no fbrther notices' 
him, but brought a cup of coffee, and sttit 
down beside the bed. It was not uatfl he 
returned some time afterward, and saw tet* 
the cup was untasted, that he diaooTvndlw 
was dead! 
The fhneral took pUoe on the 901k 4lJ^ 
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cember. The moiirnfhl procesaion started 
from Kensington lit eleyen o'clock, and reach- 
ed Eensal Green Cemeteiy abont noon. The 
male lelatiyee of the deceased teHo^tA in a 
mooning-ooaoh and in his priyate carriage, 
after vhioh came a long line of carriages 
oontaining persons of rank and wealth, and 
nnmbers of what are considered in England 
the hnmble classes — authors, artists, and oth- 
tf intelleotnal workers. The most distin- 
gnished men of letters were there— Dickens, 
Browning, Anthony TroUope, Tom Taylor, 
Lewes, Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, the 
whole PuMk staff, Millais, Doyle, Cmik- 
shank, authors, artists — ^there were a thou- 
sand mourners. The coffin was home into 
the little chapel of the burying -ground, 
which was at once filled. When &e solemn 
seryice was oyer, they proceeded to the 
graye, which was in a quiet spot, beside the 
grayo of one of his children. It was a beau- 
tiful day, one of those days in which Decem- 
b^ reyiyes the remembrance of June, and 
which makes us forget, if any thing can, the 
remembrance of Death. "Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust, but the spirit to God who gaye 
it." They are solemn wrads; it was a sol- 
emn sight. But the saddest sight of all 
was the spectacle of his two daughters, who 
adyanced in the deepest mourning, and, tak- 
ing a last sad look at the coffin, turned sud- 
denly away in unspeakable grief. Strong 
men wept : there was not a dry eye as the 
earth closed oyer all that was earthly of En- 
gland's greatest noyelist — William Make- 
peace Thackeray. 



IN THE ABBESS^ PABLOB. 

Bt VBA2SIK LSB BENEDICT. 

" TT wishes were fishes, we'd haye some 
JL fried; if wishes were lu»ies, beggars 
might ride," crooned little Jem Walters, in a 
doleful under-tone, which suited admirably 
the aggrayatiug hopelessness of the old nurs- 
ery rhyme. She was uncomfortably perched, 
knees downward, on a chair in the window- 
seat, her elbows resting upon the sill, her 
small fingers beating time to her minor-key- 
ed melody. I am sorry to say that eyery 
DOW and then she breathed on the i>ane, in 
utter defiance of a strict law deyised by her 
pastors and masters, and afterward, without 
any interruption in the sort of dirge or dead- 
march she was beating, the tiniest finger of 
her right hand would trace across the glass 
strange hieroglyphics, which assumed as- 
toundiog shapes to her too yiyid fiuicy. 
Once she saw an elephant with a howdah 
on his back — a how-do-you-do was what 
Jem called it; but no matter. Then she 
beheld a sphhix, with ''a calm, eternal" 
smile on its countenance, which so irritated 
Jem that she cut the mystery in twain with 
one sweep of her thumb nail. Presently she 
cyoked a group of jmlm-trees, a camel, and 



a lost pilgrim dying in the desert sand, with 
a fountain, which he had no strength to 
reach, shining before his weary eyes. Then 
she perceiyed a face so grotesque that she 
giggled ; then a rhinoceros ; then something 
which looked so like a dreadful kind of an- 
tediluyian beast that Jem was half fright- 
ened, and rubbed him into nothingness with 
her <dbow. 

Then, to her horror, she ]>eroeiyed that in 
the engrossing interest of her occupation she 
had smeared four panes of glass in a hope- 
less manner. No polishing with the cor- 
ner of her white apron was of the slightest 
use; yet deansed the glass must be before 
Aunt Julia appeared to inquire if that stony- 
hearted aritlumetical puzzle had been solyed. 
Jem once more quaymd out, '' If fishes were 
wishes — " stopped to laugh at her blunder, 
desperate as die was, and by some unguard- 
ed moyement toi^pled hersdf and her chair 
oyer, and lay there on the floor beneath it 
like a melancholy snail that had hired a 
house much too large for him. She man- 
aged at length to r^, discoyered that she 
had upset Aunt Julia's woric-basket, which 
had been placed on an ott<mian near, and 
had torn the gathers of her i^ron in front 

Then the deyil tempted Jem. She should 
be as seyerely punished as possible for the 
transgressions and mishaps which had al- 
ready occurred ; she might as well exhaust 
her badness now. She gaye the basket a yi- 
cious kick, and the torn apron a deliberate 
rent; then she sat down on the carpet and 
cried a little, but found herself too miserable 
for tears to he got at easUy ; so she attempted 
tiie impossible task of restoring Aunt Julia's 
basket to order, and then tried to mend her 
apron with some blue silk, partly because 
the color pleased her, and partly because 
Abe found a needle already supplied with it, 
and ingenious as Jem was in many ways, 
she neyer could make a thread hit the eye. 

Poor little Jem! she was not yet seyen 
years old, and Aunt Julia obliged her to 
study French yerbs, and had pudied her on 
into fractions, and when Jem, with a horri- 
ble i»reoooity, perpetrated a joke and pro- 
nounced them " yulgar," Aunt Julia took it 
for impertinence, and made her spell the 
names of twelye unpleasant Helnew kings 
as a fitting penance. 

Poor liUle motherless Jem, consigned to 
the mercies of an Aunt Julia who had theo- 
ries ! She meant to be a good woman, and 
she loyed the child; for that yery reason 
folt it a duty to be strict with her, and act- 
ed, as so mimy people do where children are 
concerned, by the rule of contraries, that is, 
whateyer Jem liked to do must be forbid- 
den, and whateyer Jem liked not must be 
d<me : this to teach the mite patience, and 
subdue the eyil tendencies of the "natural 
Adam," reference to which improper peraou- 
age was frequently upon Aunt Julia's lips. 
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Jem had been two days in disgrace, a 
trouble brought about by those horrible 
fractions and a mud-pie, the latter having 
been fabricated when she was sent forth to 
take the air in the garden, had gone down 
the high-road instead, and after making her 
pie, had. flEdlen into it head-foremost. With 
the dosing performances of this morning 
the door of hope had shut, and Jem, uncon- 
sciously become a yricked little fataUst, de- 
cided that she could no more amend or 
atone for all that had happened than she 
could have prevented its occurrence. 

Now in spito of the heinous nature of 
Jem's ofifenses and my severe reprobation 
thereof^ I must mention one thing in her 
defense — ^an excuse which " grown-ups'' are 
always bringing forward to palliato their 
own errors and short-comings, but which 
they quite forget can ever have any thing 
to do with the misdemeanors of children of 
a lesser growth — Jem's nerves were out of 
order. Not only had Aunt Julia entirely 
overdone the matter of French verbs and 
simple firactions, pushing the creature for- 
ward from sheer pride in her precocity, and 
afraid (being afflicted with religions senti- 
mento of a gloomy nature) that giving way 
to outward displays of tenderness would 
lead to the sin of idolatry on her part, but 
other causes had been at work to upset 
Jem's mental equilibrium. 

The night but one before this day of crime 
which I am chronicling Jem had slept in 
Cousin Fanny's bed, and somewhere among 
the small hours had been wakened by the 
sound of bitter weeping. She sat up among 
the pillows, and by the light of the lamp saw 
Fanny kneeling beside a table, and crying as 
if her heart would break. Jem spoke to her, 
but she did not hear; then the child cower- 
ed down in bed and cried too, making so 
much noise about it that Fanny had to stop 
her own lachrymatory performances and go 
and soothe her, and Jem promised to do her 
best to foi^et what she had seen — at least 
to tell no living soul, not even Aunt Julia. 

Cousin Fanny was also a nieoe of tiiat sad- 
voiced relative, but a grown woman, who 
did Just as she pleased, never had any French 
verbs to learn, was independent effractions, 
simple or compound, and it seemed a mar- 
velous thing that she should find any thing 
to cry about. 

So, taking advantage of the morbid state 
into which all these combined causes had 
thrown the child, the devil tempted her, and 
Jem fell, rushing recklessly on from sin to sin, 
till she reached the climax— kicked Aunt Ju- 
lia's work-basket and tore her own apron. 

It would be better now to die, Jem 
thought. She had heard Cousin Fanny on 
that tumultuous night ask why death did 
not come. Jem felt that in the pan to 
which fate had brought her not only was 
the question applicable, but it would bo 



wise to resort to stem measures and have 
done with life. She lay down upon the car- 
pet and stretehed out her arms, and was dy- 
ing comfortably, when a bug that had come 
in at the window on an exploring expedi- 
tion crawled across her hand and brought 
her back to existence and an upright posi- 
tion in great haste. A happy thought 
struck Jem. She had one of Mrs. Sherwood's 
tales frresh in her mind. She would go and 
be a nun. She should have two full hours 
before her for carrying out this design. 
Fanny and Aunt Julia had gone to see a 
friend who was soon to depart from the 
neighborhood, and would not be back till 
luncheon, so up to that time Jem would 
have the fireedom of the library and the 
companionship of her vulgar frractions. It 
seemed only right to inform her relatives of 
her intention, and Jem spent a long while 
composing a letter to the younger of the 
pair: 

"Dmau Ooubim Fahvt,— I btva gone to be * oooe. 
I nUber do so than f roctiona. IMre tore 107 Apaxn aad 
klc Ant jolia baxet so I shall go a none like Add. I 
no ber name in Mrs. Serwood. Tell Ant joJla I am 
▼eiTy eoij and lOTe ber nntU deth which I think if 
Neere. so know more from yoar ooosin 

" P. B. I shall never tel abont the other night ereo 
to the Abes or the sisten. 

" p. a too. I take Ant jalia black Tole became the 
Abes might not have one convenyent and I woold 
never like to put the convent to Ezpeoce.** 

Then she went to Aunt Julia's room, and 
got out the crape veil which her guardiaa 
had worn a few months previous when in 
mourning for some relation. 

Jem departed. Through tho garden and 
orchard she took her way. Then caae a 
grove; then the boundary which she had 
been forbidden ever to pass, because beyood 
lay old Mr. Milner's estete, and he and Aunt 
Julia were not friends. Still on Jem went, 
climbed through a broken gate, and k<^ 
her course, weary but determined. Off in 
the distance, upon a wooded hill, she saw a 
summer-house, which, by some reasoning 
perfectly clear to her own mind, she decided 
to be a convent, and toward that haven of 
rest she plodded. 

It was very warm and Jem very tired by 
the time she reached ber goal — a pretty qxH 
as weary pilgrim could wish to rest in. 6hs 
pushed open the door and entered. Then 
was nobody present but a red bntiedlyt 
which did not aeem in the least glad to 9m 
her, and began turning somersaults in Ite 
air till Jem grew quite diszy watohing Hm* 

'* The abbess has gone out," said <tai ^ 
herself; "but I shall take the veU and te 
all ready when she comes back." 

So she wrapped the crape about 1 
and sat down on a low mstio oooek^fltfr 
itate, and presently, as peopla mijQf i* 
when they make up their mind* to I 
fell fiaist asleep. 

When sho woke she saw tk^ 
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man sitting opposite her, tranquilly smoking 
a cigar. Jem was not in the least frighten- 
ody though he could not possibly be the ab- 
bess, and she was inclined to think she must 
still be asleep. She rubbed her eyes and 
looked again, but there the vision still was 
— such a handsome man, with great brown 
eyes and a silky mustache, and somehow 
his face was so familiar to Jem, though she 
did not know him from Saul of Tarsus, that, 
without stirring, she called out, 

" Did I dream you, please f ' 

** HaUoo r said he, laughing. '< What lit- 
tle brown elf are you t*' 

"Yes, Tm rather brown," replied Jem, 
dolefully ; " but it's not very polite of you 
to tell me so." 

" I only meant I thought you were a kind 
of fairy called a brownie," he explained. 

"Oh," said Jem, quite mollified. "No, 
Pm not ; Pm a nun." 

" A what f ' he asked. 

"A nun. Don't you knowt Pve taken 
the black veil, and this is my convent." 

" The deuce it is," said he. 

" Tes," said Jem, sitting up, and staring 
at him with round eyes of astonishment. 
" You're very handsome, ain't you — I mean 
aren't you T Ain't isn't correct ; you mustn't 
ever say it" 

" I won't, you small syntax," he said, laugh- 
ing, till Jem laughed from sheer sympathy, 
thoagh she could not imagine what he meant 
by hU merriment. 

" So you're a nun," he observed, presently. 

"The blackest kind," said Jem, touching 
her veil. " Hadn't you better stay here and 
be one too f " 

" Upon my word, I think I had ! Will I 
be allowed to smoke t" 

"Maybe," replied Jem, doubtfully. "Mrs. 
Sherwood don't tell, I believe." 

"Is that the abbess f" 

" Oh no ; she wrote the story. The rest 
of her stories are all about decayed gentle- 
women; but I think they would be very 
nasty ; don't you t" 

"Uncommonly so, I should say. Now 
what's your name, brown elf f" 

" I'm Sister Ann — ^Annunclata." 

" But before you left the world f When 
you were at home, you know T" 

" Oh, Jemima ; but I don't like it ; Pm 
Jem." 

"I expect you ran away," said he. "What 
made you f " 

"Fractions," answered Jem, promptly; 
" but they can't get me back, for I've taken 
the black veil, you see." 

He nodded his head, and sat studying her 
little pale face, and Jem studied him with 
great earnestness. Suddenly she clapped 
her hands and cried, 

" Why, you're the picture !" 

"The dickens I am I Now what are you 
at P ho asked. 



" That's how I knew you ; but I couldn't 
think," returned Jem, nodding her head many 
times in a satisfied way. 

" She's daft !" he exclaimed, looking about 
with a bewildered air. " Tell me what you 
mean, this minute !" 

" I know you are the picture," persisted 
Jem. " I saw you in her box. I opened it, 
and there you were." 

" O Lord !" said he. " Well, whose box T" 

"Why, Fanny's, of course. That's my 
cousin, and her other name is Ames. She's 
very good, and I love her awfully, and — and 
— ^why, what's the matter with you T" For 
he had turned strangely pale, and was gaz- 
ing at her with such iutentness that she 
grew troubled. 

" I hope you ain't angry — aren't, I mean," 
she faltered, but, with the influence of Aunt 
Julia's spirit strong upon her, struggling 
resolutely to be grammatical to the last. 
" Please don't be angry, you know." 

"Angry! No, child, no," he answered, 
with such a b^utifnl smile flitting over 
his white lips that Jem felt perfectly re- 
assured. 

He rose and walked to the door, and stood 
there for a little with his back toward her. 
He had motioned Jem to keep still, and she 
did not stir. Presently he returned, sat 
down on the seat beside her, and drew her 
close to him. 

" So you love Fanny very much," he said. 

" She's so good," sighed Jem. " She comes 
every night after Pm in bed, and kisses me. 
three times on my forehead — here." 

He stooped and pressed his lips thrice upon 
the spot she had touched with her finger. 

" Now, Jem," said he, " we are going to be 
great friends." 

" Yes, indeed ; we're both nuns, you know." 

"Well, we'll talk about that afterward," 
he replied; "but first I want you to tell me 
something." 

" But it's not fractions f ' questioned Jem, 
rather disturbed by the grave expression of 
his face. 

" No, no ; I hate them as much as you do." 

" Gk>od," said Jem. " If it's not fractions, 
Pll tell you any thing in the world ! I know 
a beautiful story about a white mice." 

"We'll have that too by -and -by; but 
about the picture first." 

"That's yon," said Jem. "Only it was 
in the box, and you are hero. I really 
thought I dreamed you." 

" It was my portrait," said he. 

" Of course," returned Jem, somewhat con- 
fused. "I meant that all the time, only I 
saw you so sudden." 

" Exactly. Tell me, Jem, did Fanny know 
yon saw it f " 

" Yes, but she didn't soold. I opened the 
wrong box." 

"What did she say t" 

" Oh, she wasn't a bit angry. I didn't do 
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it on purpoBOk I wouldn't be so mean for 
any thing." 

''Of course not. But what did she say 
about the picture 1^ 

'' It had ' Charles' on it," began Jem. 

" That's my name." 

" Oh, is it T Why, that night when I woke 
up and she was crying, she said, 'Charley, 
Charley.' " Then Jem suddenly remembered 
her promise, and burst into tears, saying, 
" Oh, I've told, rye told, and I promised not ! 
Oh I oh ! And now she'll think I'm bad — ^ 

Here sobs checked her utterance. 

" I do think she'll drive me mad P mutter- 
ed the young man ; but he restrained him- 
self, gathered Jem in his anus, and soothed 
her with tender words. 

"Shell not be angry," he averred; "you 
did not mean to tell." 

" No, no," sobbed Jem ; " indeedi indeed I 
didn't." 

"Ton know we are nuns, and nuns lure 
obliged to confess," continued he, sinfully 
taking advantage of the cobwebs in her 
childish brain to turn her morbid fancies to 
his own use. " Ton must have read that in 
Mrs. Sherwood." 

" So I did," said Jem, a good deal relieved. 
" They had to tell every thing to the abbess 
and the pro — no, the^the — ** 

" Confessor. Just so." 

" I shouldn't break my word for all the 
professors — ^I mean con — that ever lived!" 
cried Jem, proudly. 

"I'd like to shake her!" he groaned. 
" She's as mad as a March hare, and she'll 
drive me madder than herself." 

Jem did not catch the words, but the tone 
startled her. 

" Oh dear, you are angry!" she said, with 
renewed sobs. "Oh, I don't know what I 
shall do if you're angry !" 

" No, no ; not a bit. See, I am smiling. 
I love you dearly, my little Jem, and we are 
the best friends possible." 

" Ah," said Jem, nestling up to him, and 
leaning her head on his arm with a long sigh 
of content. " I think I shall like being a 
nun along with you. I wish Fanny would 
come and be one too." 

" So she cried and spoke my name f " he 
asked. "Was that when you opened the 
box!" 

" Oh no ; that was in the daytime. And 
she looked very pale, Just as you do now, 
and—" 

"Yes— well!" 

"She said she wasn't angry. Then she 
asked me if I knew what a treasure was." 

"And you did f 

" Of course — a heap of gold locked up in 
a chest. But that wasn't what she meant ; 
and then she said there was another sort — " 

"Yes; something very precious — some- 
thing that belonged to a dead friend, or 
somebody very dear — " 



" Why, that's what she said IP intempted 
Jem, in delight. 

" And did she say the picture was one f 

"To be sure. What was the word — sa- 
cred f Her sacred treasure — ^too preeions to 
talk about — so I was not to tell I had seen it.** 

" Then what did she do f " 

" Oh, die kissed me ever so many times, 
and she said, 'Jem, you are too little to nn- 
derstand ; but you're a great comfort to me, 
and I don't mind your knowing.' " 

"And then?" 

"Then she put yon back in the box — I 
mean the picture— and then — oh, something 
else — ^I can't forget!" 

"Yon mean you can't remember T" 

"Yes J about — ^howwasitf" 

"Try and think." 

"About a dead friend," said Jem. "But 
you aren't dead. Why, what made her think 
you were f " 

" Did she say 'a friend dead to me V " 

"That's it!" cried Jem. "I can't think 
how you know." 

Again the young man rose and walked np 
and down the summer-house, and Jem sat 
watching him. 

" Have you got the megrims T" she asked, 
suddenly. 

"The Vhatf" 

"That's what Nurse Bobson says she has 
when she walks np and down. She says her 
legs crawl ; and once she said she had a nest 
of ants in her knees ; but I didn't beUeve 
that, and I told her so, and she said I was a 
hardened little infidel. I'm not veiy fond 
of Nurse Bobson. When she's cross she 
combs my hair the wrong way, and pretends 
she did it by accident ; and if I eomplain, 
she says I'm a baby ; but Fm sure nobody 
would like it, now would they T" 

" No," he answered, rather absently. He 
came back and sat down again beside her. 
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^ Of ooune not, except to me. Fanny 
meant you to tell me,** 

''No, I dont think she did, because I 
didn't know yon/' replied Jem, after a little 
reflection. " I 6nly knew yonr portrait." 

** It's all the same," assented this nnscm- 
polons Charles; ''and, anyway, yon haye 
told me." 

" But I didn't mean to. Oh, am I very 
wicked f ' qaestioned Jem, in great distress. 

" No, no. You're the dearest, best child 
that ever lived. What pretty curls you've 
got, Jem ! So Fanny cried f ' 

" Oh, so hard I and wanted to die. That's 
what made me think of dying when it all 
went so wrong this morning." 

" Wanted to die f he repeate4y in an un- 
steady voice. " Did she say why, Jem f ' 

"'Nothing left — nothing' — I remember 
her saying that," said Jem, with her head on 
one side, like a wise little robin-redbreast. 
" Oh, I was so sorry, and I cried too, and 
asked her not to die ; and then she kissed 
me. Oh dear, wouldn't it be better for her 
to come here and be a nun along with us f " 

" She's shown me the way," said he, in a 
low tone. Then, aloud, " See here, Jem, you 
must write a letter to Fanny." 

" Oh, I wrote one to say I was gone to be 
anon." 

"Bufe you must write another to tell her 
to come and be one too." 

" Do you think she would f 

" I know she would." 

" But she won't tell Aunt Julia f" 

"Not if you tell her to say nothing. 
Look, here is paper and ink and every 
thing," he said, opening a drawer of the ta- 
ble. 

"I suppose this is the abbess's parlor," 
observed Jem. 

" No doubt. Now write your letter, like 
a good child." 

" I'll say we both want her to come." 

" No, no J not a word about any body but 
yourself." 

" Oh," said Jem, rather puzzled. 

" Say yon like being a nun very much, and 
want her to come at once and join yon." 

" Just so,'^ said Jem. 

He arranged the writing materials, and 
Jem began: 

" D«AB Ck>usni,— ♦» 

She broke off to exclaim, "Oh, there's a 
blot!" 

"Take anoiher sheet. Ah, do be quick, 
Jem." 

She began anew : 

DxAB CotrtDff-.I'm a none yon would better be a 
none too Come At once the Abes is not at Hoam bnt 
I took the BUck rale." 

Charles read the lines over her shoulder 
as she wrote, an amused smile breaking 
across the anxiety and trouble of his face. 

" That will do admirably," said he. 

Tou XLIZ.-.N0W 9ML-.87 



" But how shall we get it to the post-of- 
fice f " asked Jem, struck by a sudden per- 
plexity. " Nuns can't go out." 

" I can send it," said Charles. " Now fin- 
ish. TeU her to be sure and mention your 
letter to no living soul — to come at once." 

So Jem added : 

" P. S. Tell no Livln sole Secret to the OraTe." 

"Add, 'More depends on this than you 
can think,' " said Charles. 

Jem put " p. s. too," and wrote what he 
dictated. 

" Go on," he ordered. 

" Oh, isn't it done yet f " she asked, some- 
what fifttigued by such unusual epistolary 
efforts. 

"Not quite. Say, 'FoUow the bearer 
without delay or question, or it wiU be too 
late. Come alone with him, or you will not 
find me.'" 

Jem wrote the whole, and signed her name. 

" My good Jem I" pronounced Charles, and 
kissed her as a reward. " Wait here ; don't 
move till I come back." 

He hurried out of the summer-house; 
whistled sharply; a man cutting under- 
brush in the grove appeared in answer to 
his summons. After a brief dialogue be- 
tween the two, the gardener set off down 
the hill, and that mysterious Charles return- 
ed to the abbess's parlor. 

" It's aU right, Jem," said he. " Tell me 
what you would like best in the world ; for 
whatever it is, I mean you to have it." 

Jem was so bewildered by the magnitude 
of the promise tiiat she could firame no wish 
whatever. 

"Never mind; we'll think about that 
later," he added. "By-the-way, are you 
hungry, Jem f ' 

" I do beUAve I am, but I didn't know it." 

Charles produced a little covered basket, 
opened it, took out some cold chicken, a roll, 
and a cake of chocolate, and spread them 
upon the table. 

" Why, where did it all come fix>m f" asked 
Jem. 

" Oh, the convent cook must have expected 
you," he asserted. " Eat, and ask no ques- 
tions — ^they're not permitted by the abbess's 
rules, you may be sure." 

"Why, then she's as bad as Nurse Bob- 
son," sighed Jem, " and I like to ask ques- 
tions." 

" Ton small Eve !" laughed Charles. 

He urged her to eat, but would have noth- 
ing himself, though he smoked vigorously 
instead. He seemed a very excitable young 
man. He got up and sat down, muttered 
to himself, gesticulated, and finally disturb- 
ed Jem so much when she had finished her 
luncheon and found time to watch him that 
she said, 

" You don't think of having brain-fever^ 
do you f " 
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" Jem, Jem T' he cried, catching her in hiB 
arms. " I helieve, I hope — Oh, Jem, I be- 
lieve! am a happy man once more, and I 
owe it all to you, my precious little lamb !'' 

" Set me down," said Jem, " and then TU 
kiss you. How nice it is to be a nan I Shall 
we have chicken every day t" 

But he had rushed to the door again, and 
was peering through the trees down to the 
path which led toward the hilL 

Jem nibbled a last bit of chocolate she 
caught sight of on the table, and meditated 
upon the bliss of always living in this charm- 
ed retreat, with her new Mend and Fanny 
beside her, no fractions to trouble her, and 
no Nurse Riobson to comb her hair the wrong 
way. Then she suddenly remembered Aunt 
Julia, who as an aunt out of lessons hours 
was an entirely different person from the 
Aunt Julia devoted to French verbs. 

"Oh dear!" she cried. "Charles— Fd 
better call you Charles, hadn't I f" 

" Of course," said he, stepping back into 
the room. " Well, what is it, little pigeon?" 

" Fve been thinking — ^there's Aunt Julia. 
Whatever will she do with Fanny and me 
both gone f ' 

" Serves her right," muttered Charles. 

" What did you say f " demanded Jem. 

" I said you were a darling birdie," replied 
Charles, and darted out of ^e door again. 

"Aunt Julia might be a nun too," mused 
Jem, "only she r^dly must get over that 
dreadful habit of liking fractions, for I don't 
see how there could be any peace in the con- 
vent unless she got rid of it." 

Just then in rushed Charles, white as a 
sheet, his eyes shining like two stars. 

" She's coming," gasped he. 

" The abbess f ' cried Jem. 

"The dev — ^" Then remembered to stop 
and pretend to sneesse. "Yoifre the mad- 
dest child I ever saw." 

" I'm not," broke in Jem, indignantly; for 
Jem was by no means an angel, and had a 
small temper of her own. 

" You're a love," vowed Charles. " She's 
coming — " 

" The abbess f" interrupted Jem again. 

" Fanny, of course," said he, impatiently. 

" Oh, well," returned Jem, rendered some- 
what stolid and matter-of-fact by her copi- 
ous luncheon; "we knew she was coming. 
You can see her any day. But where's the 
abbess f That's what I want to know." 

"Jem," said Charles, solemnly, "if you 
disappoint me now, FU make an auto-da-fe 
of you on the spot." 

" I know what an autograph is," retorted 
Jem ; " but I'm a nun, and I won't be any 
thing else for any body." 

" Here she is ! Get out of the way, Jem I" 
cried that horrible young man, and with the 
customary base ingratitude of his sex he 
thrust Jem into a comer, now that he no 
longer had any use for her. 



Up the hill strode the gardener, and after 
him came the prettiest vision that one could 
wish to see on a bright summer rooming. A 
young girl— certainly not more than twenty 
— with lovely golden hair, glorious blue eyes, 
and a face such as might have suited one of 
Raphael's Madonnas. This was Fanny Ame«. 

Fortunately Aunt Julia had decided to 
spend the day with her friends. Fanny had 
driven back alone ; had gone at once to the 
library to release Jem, having begged a com- 
mutation of her penance. She found Jem's 
remarkable epistle, and being a sensible 
young woman, stood still, wondering what 
it was best to do, instead of rousing the 
household by a series of hysterical shriekg, 
as many of her sisters would have consid- 
ered the most fitting thing to attempt under 
the circumstances. 

Enter a servant. 

" A man wants to see you. Miss Fanny." 

" Let him come in," said she, with rare 
presence of mind, jumping at the oonclaaio& 
that some sort of relief to her perplexity 
must appear with this unknown person. 

She read the note which the unknown 
handed her, stopped to ask no questions, bat 
in two minutes was following him across the 
shrubberies and on over the lands of old 
Milner, which an hour before she would 
have believed nothing could induce her to 
pass. Here she was at the door of the ab- 
bess's parlor, calling, 

"Oh, Jem I you darling, dreadful little 
Jem!" 

In she mshed, and found herself oonfitmt^ 
ed by a handsome young man, who proceed- 
ed to fall on his knees and seize her two 
hands, and cry : 

" They told me you were false — ^that ywi 
wanted to be released from your engage 
ment. So I wrote that wicked letter, and 
ever since have been wandering like Cain 
over the face of the earth. Oh, Fannyt it 
was not true — ^you did care f It has all 
come out. I know about the picture and 
every thing. Fanny, Fanny I" 

But the last words were only a moan of 
pain, for without warning she tottered back, 
and he caught her just in time ; and tlisn 
she lay senseless in his arms, while he rawd 
like a maniac with a man's usual abnzdily; 
and that sensible little Jem — a true wonas 
in embryo — ^ran out to the brook near the 
summer-house, souaed Aunt Juliana cofa 
veil thoroughly, rushed back, flung it BlS 
in Fanny's fiace, and greeted ttie j 
Charles with a thoroughly feminine < 
vation : 

"What a big fool yon are, to be nnP 

Then she began to yell like m haHtttS^ 
as Fanny opened her eyeSy and did ft IffM* 
of nervous agony whioh noold liMt AlM 
credit to a girl of eightoeo. 

Heaven l^o ws how long Urn 4 
took, though from thA 
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looked in each other's eyes none whatever 
was necessary ; bnt they neyer remembered 
that time existed ; and Jem was equally in- 
different, and asked questions, and answered 
for both, and understood the matter perfect- 
ly in her own fashion. 

An old, old story. Charles Biilner and 
Fanny had been engaged against the will 
of Milner p^e and Aunt Julia, who had ney- 
er been friends since the days when Aunt 
Julia married his intimate friend instead of 
himself. Charles was obliged to go to Aus- 
tralia to attend to the affairs of an uncle, 
who had seen fit to die and leave the young 
man his heir. 

Aunt Julia and old Milner, having fought 
out all the ancient causes for quarrels, pro- 
ceeded to get up a new one over a right of 
way. They decided to settle the matter by 
arbitration, got into a battle before the um- 
pires, and bad led on to worse, till finally, in 
his wrath — ^for she had hit him hard at every 
point— old Milner hinted that Fanny's affec- 
tion for his son was instigated by a regard 
for the young man's wealth. Aunt Julia was 
not to be outdone when her temper was up, 
and she told the old fellow to his beard that 
her niece might make a better match to- 
morrow, and would if she did not consider 
herself bound by a foolish promise to Charles 



— a promise which in reality meant noth- 
ing. 

Old Milner wrote and told Charles this ; 
and Charles, in a fr«nzy, wrote a cold letter 
releasing Fanny from her engagement ; and 
she interpreted his stateliness to mean that 
he wanted his freedom, and gave it him in 
an equally tragic epistle; and for twelye 
months she had been mourning at home, 
and Charles doing the Wandering Jew in 
any land which chanced to be convenient. 
He had reached home, called back by his 
father's illness, only the night before, and 
that wicked elopement of Jem's had brought 
about this happy dStumement. 

" And we ^a'n't be nuns after all," said 
that small personage; ''but I don't mind, 
for Charles has promised to cure Aunt Julia 
of her love for fiuctions." 

And Charles kept his word, and Aunt Ju- 
lia was so content to see Fanny look happy 
once more, and old Milner — ^he was only for- 
ty-six, after all — so content to get his son 
back, that four weeks after the two danced 
a quadrille at the young people's wedding, 
and were married themselves the next au- 
tumn, and to this day Jem, now a grown 
woman, tells me she knows no more about 
fractions than I know about the lost Pleiad, 
and cares as little. 
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IIL-COMMERCB AND NAVIGATION. 
fTlO-DAT the commerce and navigation of 
1 the Southern States, as compared to 
those of the Northern, do not show well, 
owing to the fact of the yirtual monopoly 
of the carrying trade by our enterprising 
brethren of the North, who have succeeded 
in controlling the prices of our great sta- 
ples, as well as the transmission of them at 
home and abroad. 

Direct trade with Europe, for so many 
years past the cherished vision and hope of 
the Southern statesmen and more far-sight- 
ed commercial men in the Southern sea-ports, 
has never yet attained any considerable pro- 
portions, while even our internal and coast- 
ing trade is in Northern hands to a great ex- 
tent. New Orleans alone can boast of regu- 
lar direct lines of steamers to European ports, 
although the other Southern iK>rts send forth 
occasional or semi-oecasional steamers and 
sailing ships. Savannah recently having tak- 
en the lead in these efforts, and Norfolk now 
boasting of its Allan line of steamers. Still, 
these are only sufficient exceptions to prove 
the rule. 

Southern commerce depends on its great 
staples, their handling, exchange, and trans- 
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mission to the Northern and foreign markets, 
paying ever a heavy tax to the Northern 
middle-men, merchants, and ship-owners for 
their transmission abroad, and also helping 
materially to enrich the Northern railway 
kings, who have stretched out their arms 
into the far South, and anneoted the chief 
Southern railroads as feeders to their great 
trunk lines, and virtually control all the out- 
lets to the cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, of the 
South and Southwest. The grangers of the 
West, who have risen in rebellion against 
this giant monopoly, have found co-opera- 
tors throughout the Southern States, where- 
in gnmges are springing up with marvelous 
rapidity. But wheUier these organizations 
can effect a different solution to the trans- 
portation problem, and permit the produ- 
cer to reap more of the profits arising from 
his products, is a question to be solved 
within a very short time by the present 
generation. 

Southern commerce, as contradistinguish- 
ed from mere local trade or small shop-keep- 
ing, rests on the great staples, and under the 
present system it can not be denied that the 
great producing section annually absorbs the 
smaller portion of the profits accruing from 
the culture, while the Northern, by the mere 
transportation and handling of those prod- 
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acts, pockets the lion's share, reversing 
Pharaoh's vision of the fat and lean kine, 
since it is the former which swallows the 
latter in this instance. The annual reports 
of commerce and navigation, issued from the 
hurean at Washington, may be dry reading, 
but their facts and figures are very instruct- 
ive ; neither can they be gainsaid, giving as 
they do the inexorable logic of trade returns 
and shipping lists. 

The great centres of Southern trade are 
her sea-port cities. New Orleans taking the 
lead, and Norfolk, Savannah, Charleston, Mo- 
bile, and Galveston coming next in succes- 
sion. The great inland mart of the cotton 
trade is Memphis, which receives the prod- 
uct of the Mississippi Valley, and taps the 
Southwest. Though an inland town, Mem- 
phis is a great river port, its lines of river 
steamers carrying 20,000 tons, and making 
trips longer than many sea-voyages. It also 
is the centre of a perfect web of railways, 
extending northward and eastward, with 
projected lines to tap the mineral regions of 
Alabama, and the ports of Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, and Savannah. 

As the first in importance as well as in 
size, let us take a retrospect of the recent 
trade of New Orleans, the greatest of the 
Southern ports, and the on^ one boasting 
regular direct steam communication with 
Europe. Since the revival of her commerce, 
poit helium, New Orleans has had her most 
rapid recovery in the cotton trade. This 
might be considered a curious circumstance 
in view of the fact that she is really out of 
the cotton-producing region by a full geo- 
graphical degree, and that little if any cot- 
ton is grown within a hundred miles of the 
city. In this respect Charleston, Savannah, 
and even Mobile have great natural advan- 
tages over the Crescent City. Yet this is neu- 
tralized by her position on what Mr. Cal- 
houn so aptly called her ** great inland sea," 
the Mississippi, giving her an outlet to the 
Gulf and the Atlantic Ocean, and opening to 
the enterprise of her merchants that vast re- 
gion watered by the great river and its trib- 
utaries. New Orleans, through these facili- 
ties, now controls about one-third of the crop 
grown in the Southern States, and the for- 
eign spinners largely fill their orders there, 
many having special agents or branches dom- 
iciled at New Orleans at least for six months 
in the year. If she has been able to accom- 
plish so much under the very exceptional and 
abnormal condition of her government (she 
never yet having been really reconstructed), 
what may not her future be, when all bar- 
riers and impediments are removed, and cap- 
ital flows in again from abroad to facilitate 
and increase her commercial operations f Her 
onto deUtffii export was very large. In 1860-61 
the export of cotton from New Orleans reach- 
ed near 2,000,000 bales. During the war, of 
course, her trade was paralyzed, even ahw 



the Federal forces had taken the city aod 
raised the blockade. 

With peace came a rapid revival of h«r 
cotton trade. In 1865-66 her exports were 
768,465 bales ; in 1869-70 they rose to 1,185^- 
050 bales, of which about half went to liy- 
erpool, about a quarter to Havre, 115,000 to 
New York, and the rest to Bremen and other 
manufacturing centres abroad. The retums 
for 1870-71 are the largest. They rose to 
1,541,359 bales. The last, for 187^-73, were 
i^ost up to that figure, viz., 1,406,026 bales, 
of which 733,007 went to Liverpool, 194,068 
went to France, and the balance was dis- 
tributed between the northern states of Eu- 
rope, south of Europe, coastwise, and Mexiea 
This, for a city of about 150,000 white men, 
who have all the trade in their hands (the 
60,000 blacks being chiefly laborers or arti- 
sans), is certainly doing very well. The 
Cotton Exchange Board, recently organised 
in New Orleans, has already exercised t 
most beneficial influence on the trade. Al- 
ready, this year, up to the 1st of Febmaiy, 
the rush of cotton to this market was un- 
precedented, more than a million and i 
quarter of bales having been received up to 
March 1, 1874. 

The next great staple of produce, and onoe 
the leading one of Louisiana, sugar, with its 
satellite molasses, seems to have suifered 
more from the shock of the war than any 
other, while its yield in the Mississippi and 
Red Eiver plantations has decreased foll^ 
fifths since the war, and the receipts from 
other quarters suffer a similar diminution. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
sugar trade of New Orleans (unlike its cot- 
ton) was ever more local than general, sup- 
plying the Western demand only, while the 
outside supply for the rest of the Union came 
from Cuba and the West Indies through the 
Northern ports. But the shrinkage in the 
local production is a painful fact, as wdl at 
an undeniable one, as the tables will prove. 
The export of sugar and molaases fit>m New 
Orleans is thus summarily stated in the re- 
port of M. Bouchereau, which is accepted as 
correct by the trade. 

He says that the produce of sugar in 1861- 
62 was near 390,000 hogsheads under the old 
process of " pawning," and under the "refin- 
ing" process about 70,000 hogsheads, making 
in aU about 460,000 hogsheads, or 530,000^ 
pounds of sugar. In 1869-70 the whole yield 
did not reach 100,000,000 pounds. For the 
year 187^73 the reported yield has been km 
thim 37,000 hogsheads and 32,000 barrels of 
sugar, and about 133,000 barrels <tf mola ai M 
— a slight improvement on the two prsesd- 
ing years, but a notable falling off ftam^ 
ante helium stand-point. 

The tobacco trade also of N«w Oil B— j 
to use the emphatic slaag of tiba tel* 
ers, is " very sick." It is gaiaii^ flMIB^ 
however, and the dealera hsr* hsfm^^ 
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restoration of the trade to eyen more than 
its previons proportions. Just before the 
war the annual receipts of tobacco at New 
Orleans rose as high as 81,000 hogsheads; 
in 1868 but 15,000 hogsheads were reoeived ; 
in 1870 they had risen to 20,000 hogsheads 
only; in 1871-72 there was a farther in- 
crease to 22,582 hogsheads ; and again a re- 
lapse in 1872-73 to 20,000 hogsheads. Lou- 
isiana herself does not raise mnch tobacco. 
She is very prond of her peculiar kind, 
termed ''perrique," which has an exceptional 
flavor, and is very strong. But her supplies 
have been chiefly drawn down the river from 
the States of Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee ; and the products of these 
States seem since the war to have been di- 
rected into other channels. Competent 
Judges entertain the opinion that Louisiana 
could readily rival Cuba in the production 
of tobacco as well as of sugar were attention 
turned to it, climate and soil being both 
auspicious. But the people of the State 
love not new things, and are disheartened 
at the progressive decrease in the yield of 
their old staples and former mainstays ; so 
that the halcyon days of the smoker of the 
native weed must be delayed for some time, 
even should they ever arrive in our day and 
generation. In the mean time the tobacco 
dealers, both for exportation and domestic 
consumption^ are pushing both branches 
vigorously, the emigration of Cubans aiding 
greatly the production of the cigar in New 
Orleans, where factories and fabrics for that 
purpose now abound, much of the tobacco 
used therein also coming from Cuban plan- 
tations, the proprietors of which have trans- 
ferred their laborers and workshops into this 
safer latitude. The production and con- 
sumption of cigars made on the spot is now 
enormous, the figures attainable in returns 
not giving a tithe of the actual ones. As 
£e^ as the figures go, derivable from the tax 
returns, more unreliable now in the South- 
em country than they are elsewhere, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, they show that 
the United States revenue at New Orleans 
from this source alone amounts annuaUy 
to $100,000, and that nearly, if not quite, 
2,(MK),000 cigars are manufeictured on the 
spot out of Cuban and native tobacco. 

Although the direct foreign trade of the 
South, as indicated by the Custom-house re- 
turns, afibrds a most imperfect idea of the 
actual consumption of foreign goods by that 
section, owing to the virtual monopoly of 
foreign trade in Northern hands, yet the 
table is valuable as marking a decided in- 
crease on the small beginnings the South 
is making in direct trade. A contrast 
of the imports (foreign) in 1860 and 1870 
will prove this increase, especially in the 
case of New Orleans, which is remarkable 
when the war shrinkage is taken into con- 
sideration : 
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Alexandria, Virginia 

Albemarle, N.C 

Appalachicola, Florida . . . 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Brazoft, Texas. 


$17S,00S 

*'t,841 

9,784,768 
1,781,«98 

i,«»;e70 
*"8,66i 

198,690 

1,060,810 

99,9«9,n8 

901,460 

104',998 
903,114 
121,657 
789,061 

(m',i68 
811,844 
100,972 


4,797 

6,568 

19,812,468 

>07,491 

116,182 

606,699 

8,146,666 

17,622 

288,224 

1,849,488 

14,998,754 

14,461 

464,408 

48,510 

91,777 

290,028 

1,001,917 

7,094 

609,267 

119,768 


BroDswick, Georgia 

Charleston, 8. C 


Ck>rpQB Chriati, Texas .... 
Delaware 


Key Weat, Florida 

Mo1>Ue,Aiabama 

New Orleans, Loaidana . . 

Norfolk. Virginia 

Paao dd Norte, New Mez. 

Penaacola, Florida 

Richmond, Virginia 

8aliiria, Texaa 


Sarannah, Georgia ...... . 

8t Johns, Florida 

Texas 


Wilminffion, N. C. 

FemancBna, Florida 

Total 


140,476,767 


$42,298,706 



The exports from the same ports also show 
a similar recovery, the total aggregate val- 
ue of Southern shipments to foreign ports 
in 1870 amounting to $208,567,240, against 
$207,457,262 in 1860. Add to this the do- 
mestic exports of $500,000,000, and the com- 
mercial condition and prospects of the South 
can by no means be considered discouraging 
when all the drawbacks are taken into con- 
sideration. The wonder is that she makes 
so good a showing, and has so rapidly re- 
covered lost ground, commercially as well 
as agriculturally. Did space admit of mi- 
nute detail in these matters, the rapid de- 
velopment of Southern resources, internal 
and external, would astonish the ''rest of 
mankind" in and out of the United States. 

The position of the Crescent City at the 
embouchure of the Mississippi River would 
seem to have given her the keys of the Gulf, 
and thus made her the great entrepot and 
distributing centre for West Indian and 
South American products. Tet she has lost 
during and since the war even the small 
headway she had previously made in this 
direction; for during the ten years preced- 
ing the war she imported three millions and 
a quarter bags of co£fee, equivalent to one- 
third of all the co£fee imported into the 
United States ; and for the four years follow- 
ing the war she received less than one-tenth 
of that import, and seven-eighths less than 
her previous receipts. The immense circuit 
this trade now makes to reach Northern 
ports shows that immense efforts and extra- 
neous causes alone can effect so unnatural a 
diversion. Nor is it in her external trade 
alone that New Orleans has suffered. She 
re-echoes the complaint of the famous old 
South Carolina judge of olden time, who 
declared that he ''had been once a great 
hogshead of law, but that the little law- 
yers came with their little tin cups, and 
tapped and drew off a pint at a time, un- 
til Uttle was left but the lees." So her act- 
ive little neighbors, who can not rival her 
in population, resources, or position individ- 
ually, have diverted each of them a portion 
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of her trade — some for export to th& North, 
others, like Colombas, to feed their own fac- 
tories, while other causes have diminished 
her dry-goods trade. 

Among the many striking changes wrought 
by the war through the extension of railroad 
lines, the diversion of trade from old routes is 
one of the most noticeable throughout the 
Southern country. The giant young city 
of St. Louis, and the growing new centres 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, Louisville and 
Memphis, have diverted much of the trade 
of New Orleans by steamboat and railroad 
lines, tapping the trade of the great river 
and its tributaries, and competing even fcr 
the dry-goods supplies of Texas. Not so se- 
verely crippled in credit or cash as the Cres- 
cent City, not subjected to the same internal 
taxation and depreciation of values, these 
younger rivals have stolen away much of 
their elder sister's trade, leaving her to de- 
X>end chiefly on her cotton and other staples. 
It is believed, however, that when the bar 
obstructions are removed, or the St. Philip's 
Canal facilitates the navigation by making 
a safe and easy outlet to the Gulf, that New 
Orleans will regain her lost ground, and start 
on a new career of prosperity. 

But the greatest drawbacks on the com- 
merce of New Orleans are the want of capi- 
tal (or of credit that might command it), and 
the terrible taxation, Federal and State, un- 
der which it staggers. True, she enjoys the 
benefit of a discriminating tariff in favor of 
her sugar, which apparently does her no good, 
while all other articles in which she might 
trade successfully are heavily weighted. 
Woolen and cotton goods, the foreign liquor 
trade, clothing, earthenware, and all articles 
in conmion use, thus " protected" against for- 
eign competition, prevent direct trade with 
Europe for her cheaper fabrics, and restrict 
the trade, which otherwise would spring up, 
in exchange for cotton. But the Federal 
taxation is the lightest of these burdens, and 
only indirectly felt. Piled up over these are 
city an4 State taxation, both indefinite quan- 
tities under the existing government, which 
is making hay while the sun shines. The 
license duties, the direct taxes on his cap- 
ital employed in business, on his real estate, 
on his cash capital unemployed in busi- 
ness, on railway and steamboat stock, to- 
gether with stamp duties and payment of 
percentage to the assessors, who are paid in 
proportion to (he magnitude of the asHsammtj 
leave the trader or the proprietor little if 
any margin for himself when these exactions 
have been met. If he does not pay, the proc- 
ess of collection is most summary. On short 
notice the property is sold at public sale for 
what it will bring, and inevitably sacrificed 
in a community where no one has money to 
invest. The cotton crop, which the world 
must have, is chiefly moved by foreign oap- 
itaL English, French, German, and New 



York banking houses make more money out 
of exchange at such periods than the planter 
or his factor can out of his produce. There 
are in New Orleans but ten or eleven bank- 
ing houses, whose entire paid-up capital does 
not reach |7,500,000, and the total deposits 
average about double that sum— only a drop 
in the bucket when the amount necessary 
to move on&'^ird of a cotton crop now aver- 
aging 4,000,000 bales annually is considered, 
not to mention the other staples and arti- 
cles of internal trade drawn down the river 
from the vast region above, and by the nil- 
roads fr^m the surrounding country made 
tributary to her trade by the new lines of 
railway and water communication, executed 
or in process of execution. 

The navigation of New Orleans comprisM 
the ocean steamers and sailing vessels and 
the river fleet, and cotton is king again over 
this branch of business. The river tnde 
has fallen off inunensely, owing to cauMS 
already explained; the ocean trade holds 
its own, either in direct transit or coastwise 
to the great Northern ports, where the cot- 
ton is transhipped for European ports. From 
the annual statement of shipping, for the 
year ending August 3, 1873, it appears that 
there entered the port of New Orleans dur- 
ing that time : 

VaBBSLB nOM FOBXXGM POBTB. 

Nombfr. Ta—m. 

American Bteamers 78 6M^ 

American sailing veeaele 196 IStJlf 

Foreign Bteamen 104 ISS^f 

Foreign Bidling veeeels 4S8 KiJMM 

Amxbioam Vbbsxls olkabsd roB FoBXiaif Po«m 

Steamers 87 i»JBM 

SidlingveeselB fl6 188^ 

Ck>A8T«nBS. 

NnmlMr. Toaaac*. 

American Steamers 986 88M80 

American Bailing Teesels 96 45,719 

Foreign BteameTB 96 168,618 

Foreign Bailing vesBelB 418 M4^ 

STATKMXlfT or TOX NlTMBKB OF OOIAW ▲»!> GlTLV ^V* 
8XLB BKLOHOme TO THS POBT OF Nbw OxLBAM. 

Steam 5 %m 

RiverBteam IM 86,T» 

SaiUng 8«» U,« 

Barg« _J 8*1 

Total OW W,n« 

There are now in the regular service the 
following lines of steam-ships : to Liverpool, 
three regular and two occasional lines; to 
Bremen, one regular line ; to Hamburg, one 
regular line; to New York, three weekly 
lines; to Philadelphia, one semi-monthly 
line ; to Baltimore, one semi-monthly line* 

An idea of the work done by the LlTe^ 
pool lines above named, which are in the 
hands of American, German, and &)^^ 
owners, a few of whom are resident at New 
Orleans, may be formed from the foUovinS 
brief statement of the bosinesa doM tQT ^ 
State Line, fhmished by its fgeak ftPwUi 
books * 

'' The imports by the Stuto 1|M ttmrn* 
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ship Company to this port consist of Scotch 
and English heer and ale, hardware, caus- 
tic, bicarbonate of soda, ammonia, English 
cheeses, cotton ticks, dry -goods, and salt. 
From Bordeaux, sardines, wines and bran- 
dies, preserved fruits, linen lawns, and 
cloths. The average length of voyages is 
eighteen and a half days. This is prefer- 
able to Northern routes on account of gen- 
eral pleasant weather during winter months, 
having also vessels of the finest construction, 
vrith careful and experienced officers. We 
believe it will eventually be the favorite 
route for travelers of the West. The exports 
by the same line were, in sixteen voyages to 
Xiyerpool,3150 hides, 191 hogsheads of tobac- 
co, 43,732 bales of cotton, 37,370 skins of oil- 
cake, 4040 barrels of cotton-seed oil, 35,620 
staves, 562 bales of moss, 5923 barrels of flour, 
176,865 bushels of com, $1,099,450 in specie 
from Mexico ; with 1400 inmiignints inward 
and 400 passengers outward, which will more 
than double next year. 

The Mississippi Yalley Transportation 
Company, running a line of steamers and 
barges between New Orleans and St. Louis, 
owns a fleet of seven steamers and fifty huge 
barges. Forty-nine trips were made during 
the year, and nearly two hundred barges 
towed by their steamers. The Southern 
planters fail to raise their own com, in their 
anxiety to lay down a greater breadth of 
cotton, and the great artery of the West 
brings down and puts in circulation annual- 
ly, via New Orleans, seven millions of bush- 
els of com. Of this about one million and 
a half are shipped to Great Britain, Cuba, 
and other foreign ports, about as much bent 
to neighboring Gulf ports, and the balance 
used for Southern distribution. It will thus 
be seen what a large tribute the South an- 
nually pays the West for an article it could 
fio readily produce at one-fifth of the cost, in 
connection with its cotton culture. Flour 
also is sent down in considerable quantities 
from the great national granary ** out West." 
The total supply sent to New Orleans aver- 
ages from a million and a quarter to a mill- 
ion and a half of barrels annually, the great 
bulk of which is for Southern consump- 
tion. Thus it will bo seen that the ** daily 
bread" of the South (whether wheaten or 
com) is supplied in great part by her ener- 
getic and enterprising Western neighbors, 
who furnish ''hog'' as well as ''hominy.'' 
Bacon to the value of one million and a half 
of dollars was received during the past year 
at New Orleans fit>m the interior. Horse- 
feed likewise comes down in great quanti- 
ties. 

For the article of oats alone upward of one 
million and a quarter of dollars find their 
way out of Southern into Western pockets ; 
and hay frt>m the same quarter, and frt>m 
the North, extracts another million of dol- 
lars merely through the avenue of New Or- 



leans. . But New Orleans does not deal in 
solids alone. Irrespective of molasses of 
native product, she takes yet more of the 
Western com and rye in liquid shape, the 
annual value of her whisky supply rising to 
the enormous sum of (3,166,000 for 1871-72, 
and $2,172,000 for 187^73. Thus for these 
articles of Western produce, in solid and 
fluid form, New Orleans and the South pay 
tribute to the West to the tune of |6,000,000 
annuaUy. The consumption of the great 
growing and thirsty State of Texas, how- 
ever, is drawn chiefly from New Orleans, 
though the other Gulf cities also take their 
share. 

The total value of the produce of the in- 
terior finding its outlet at New Orleans 
amounted in 1871-72 to $169,653,107, against 
$184,624,927 for 1872-73, showing an increase 
of receipts of nearly $15,000,000 for the last 
year over its predecessor. 

The custom-house statistics show the fol- 
lowing items for the fiscal year ending June 
30,1873: 

FOBKOM ImFOSTS AlID EzPOBTft. 



FbcftlTMra. 


Import*. 


Ezporta. | 


1969-70 


$14,M8,7M 
19,497,838 
18,009,688 
19,916,886 


$106,060,840 
96,848,744 
90,889,976 
101,994,611 


1870-71 


1871-72 


1879-73 



This table shows the quantity of cotton 
exported fix>m New Orleans for the four 
years ending August 31, 1873, and the total 
crop raised for each year: 



T«n. 


nJtKimiu. 


ToUlCropfc 


1870 


1,186,060 
1,641,869 . 
1,087,468 • 
1,406,086 


8,114,699 
4,847,906 
9,974,861 
8,930,606 


1871 


1879 


1878 



The yalue of cotton exported for the year 
ending August 31, 1873 (1,406,206 bales), is 
estimated to be $118,700,738. 

In a previous article in this Magazine the 
fact of the increased and increasing culture 
of rice in Louisiana was commented upon, 
and the particulars given. Subsequent in- 
vestigation has confirmed and strengthened 
the predictions and previsions indulged in, 
and oonfirmed the belief that at some day 
not far distant the old rice fields of South 
Carolina, now rapidly reverting to Jungle 
and reeds, and the great rice fields of the 
Egyptian Delta at the months of the Boeetta 
and Danoietta branches of the Nile, would 
find their most dangerous rival in the as yet 
unreclaimed swamx>s and bayous of Southern 
Louisiana. Already many of the sugar plan- 
tations have been diverted into the cultiva- 
tion of this cereal with great success and 
corresponding profit. The growth of this 
culture may be Judged fit>m the exports, 
which, in the years succeeding the war, 
1865-66, amounted to but 20,900 barrels and 
sacks, rising in 1870-71 to 52,800, and in 
1872-73 amounting to nearly four times the 
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quantity first mentioned, viz., 74,000 barrels 
and sacks, by the authenticated returns of 
the prices current for the year. There are 
many good reasons why this diversion of 
production and labor into new channels 
should continue permanent which it would 
be out of place in this connection to expa- 
tiate upon. Suffice it to say that the prob- 
abilities are that the rice region of the fu- 
ture in America will be found in this vicin- 
ity and in Florida. 

It has been justly remarked by a shrewd 
English observer, who visited New Orleans 
three years ago, that " the imperial city of 
New York during the war, by large and free 
capital and military and naval power, sup- 
planted New Orleans in her trade, and still 
continues to hold the new relations thus es- 
tablished by force of its superior monetary 
resources, and by a pressure on canals and 
railways carried to the last extreme of strin- 
gency, in pursuance of purely local interests, 
against which New Orleans, by straining her 
utmost means, can with difficulty, and but 
partially, recover her lost ground." " Wher- 
ever," says this acute witness, "they suc- 
cessfully took up the trade of New Orleans 
during the war, they have continued more 
or less to prevail, and from the start thus 
made are the better able, from their con- 
served capital and profits, to make fresh in- 
cursions and conquests." The magnitude of 
the business here is seen only in tiie export 
of domestic products. In the import of 
foreign commodities, whether for domestic 
consumption or re-export, it dwindles into 
marked disproportion. This is confirmed 
by a glance at the exports and imports to 
and from foreign countries fr^m this port, 
the former reaching over a hundred mUU 
icns of dollar* in valuer the latter mod^tly 
keeping but little over the tens of millions. 
Hence, in view of this state of things, the 
British observer somewhat sarcastically re- 
marks : " The great bulk of the customs du- 
ties is collected in the modest building in 
Wall Street, New York. The imposing Miiine 
granite Custom-house of New Orleans must 
have been designed when New Orleans was 
both presently and prospectively one of 
the chief sources of this branch of revenue, 
which, no doubt, under a wise policy, she 
might still become. As it is, New Orleans 
can not be supposed to supply direct the 
extensive countries from which she draws 
immense quantities of cotton, sugar, molas- 
ses, hides, and other raw products with more 
than a Uihe of the foreign merchandise they 
consume, of which she is the proper and most 
economical port of entry." 

Such is the testimony of a shrewd stran- 
ger, who had neither prejudices nor prepos- 
sessions to warp his judgment. He adds: 
" The foreign commodities re-exported from 
New Orleans, amounting in 1870 to less than 
half a million of dollars in value, exhibit 



strongly at once the maimed condition of 
trade and the great opportunities which, un- 
der better conditions, might present them- 
selves." 

The United States official retoma of tax- 
ation will substantiate the extent of these 
drawbacks on the commerce of New Orleans, 
and which bear heavily also on the lesser 
Southern ports. The internal revenue taxa- 
tion of the Southern States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1872, footed up $16,393,000 
on the five items of spirits, tobacco, fei^ 
mented liquors, and banking capital Of 
this Louisiana paid into the United States 
Treasury the sum of $1,340,000 for her shars, 
Virginia and Maryland alone exceeding, 
and North Carolina only equaling her in 
amount. From Virginia the enormous sum 
of $7,350,000 was derived; fixnn Maryland, 
$3,750,000. Ck>ntraeting the relative pros- 
perity and position of the States named, ^b» 
unparalleled severity of this imposition on 
prostrate Louisiana will be seen, while it 
also gives an evidence of the gigantic efforts 
she is making and has made to revive her 
commercial prosperity. The giant States 
of the Eastern division, with their riotous 
prosperity and boundless wealth, annually 
accumulating as a snow-ball does as it rolls 
along, including New York and Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania, contribute to the 
national Treasury only double the amount 
drawn from the impoverished South. 

What New Orleans is to the foreign cotton 
trade of the South, the young city of ilem- 
phis is to the interior commerce in that 
staple. This new centre is now just half a 
oentury old, having obtained ber charter 
in 1624. It reminds one of Sancho Pan- 
za's " sea-ports" of Barataria, in as far as 
proximity to the sea is concerned, yet it has 
a " direct foreign trade," over sixty percent 
of shipments of cotton thence last year be- 
ing to foreign countries. Owing to the grest 
scarcity of tonnage at New Orleans last year, 
and obstructions at the mouth of the river, 
much of the Memphis cotton was shipped 
via Norfolk and New York, at through rates 
to Liverpool, Bremen, etc., by rail and steam, 
doing away with the New York middle-men 
altogether. The magnitude of these inland 
operations, and their rapid increase, may be 
judged by the figures given in their trade 
report as follows: 





18T9-T8. 1 Wl-n. 


1OT0-T1. 


lis*-* 


Stock Septl.... 
Receipts to An- 

gust 81 

Total 

Shipments to Au- 
gust 81 

Balance 


1.6M 
414,905 


880,064 


Bmim. 
4,980 

011,489 


■dii. 
M 


41«»M1 
418,186 


888,110 
881,484 


SUCTli 
618,686 


9R,881 
9BI,fln 


8,600 1 1«66« 


9,lTrf 


4.«l 



Memphis has a population in aU of ilKNB^ 
50,000 inhabitants. Situated at Hmj 
just between the cotton and eoi ~ 

districts of the Missisaippi Yalleif ^4 
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the great Atlantic sea-ports, to which she is 
bound with iron bands, this little city, of 
one-fifth the population of New Orleans, 
threatens to rival her elder sister even in 
the export of cotton. She expects to handle 
this year upward of half a million bales of 
cotton, and her Chamber of Commerce has 
solemnly resolyed that Port Royal — an em- 
bryo port in South Carolina, midway be- 
tween Savannah and Charleston — is the 
destined " gateway of Memphis to the sea," 
to which both the older sea -ports demur, 
and are competing for that privilege by new- 
ly projected lines of railway supplementing 
those already existing. This keen compe- 
tition between the Southern ports for the 
extension of their lines of supply shows the 
energy and industry with which the South- 
em merchants are striving to revive and in- 
crease their commercial relations with the 
interior and with foreign countries. The 
classification of cotton in Memphis is the 
same as in New Orleans, their sources of 
supply being the same, but the prevailing 
basis of transactions is the Liverpool stand- 
ard. This export trade is but three years 
old, and is due to the enterprise of a few of 
her cotton brokers, who, since the war, hav- 
ing tried the experiment of getting direct 
orders from Liverpool, developed the present 
system, by which the merchant or spinner 
abroad can buy in Memphis from the produ- 
cer, and have the cotton delivered to him in 
Liverpool within four weeks of the purchase, 
through bills of lading, with insurance, being 
effected at reasonable rates^ thus saving the 
handling of the cotton over and over again, 
and the commission charges incident thereto. 
Besides these advantages, there is also the 
additional one that the foreign buyer can, by 
cable, control and regulate his orders and 
shipments. 

This system the shrewd English and for- 
eign merchants, and branches of foreign 
houses, have long since adopted ; but to see 
little Memphis coming into the ring against 
big New Orleans reminds one of the prize- 
fight for the belt in which little Tom Sayers 
£ftced the Benicia Boy, showing how science 
and pluck can sometimes make up for infe- 
rior size and strength. By act of Congress 
Memphis has been made a port of entry, 
paying its own import duties on the spot, in- 
stead of at New York or Boston. At the 
close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1870, Mem- 
phis paid $41,140 in gold import duties on 
her direct imports from Europe. Tet Mem- 
phis is far north of the centre of the great 
''Southern cotton belt," which is always 
considered to lie between the thirty -fifth 
and thirty-first degrees of latitude; and it is 
due to her superior management and energy 
alone that she takes the trade away from 
the older cities lying in the very heart of 
that region, two of which. Savannah and 
Charleston, are awakening to the necessity 



of extraordinary efforts at least to share the 
new departure with her by means of rail- 
road communications, new water lines, and 
direct steamers — ^in which latter movement 
Norfolk is the successful pioneer. 

The series of disasters which has visited 
Memphis during the last year has crippled 
her river trade and diminished the tonnage 
of her river fleet for the time. The epizo- 
otic, the cholera, the small-pox, successively 
visited the apparently doomed city ; an ice 
blockade and late thaw crippled navigation; 
then followed the financial crash at New 
York in the very height of the business sea- 
son, owing to the rebuilding of Chicago and 
payment of the French indemnity in Europe, 
all of which operated injuriously on trade. 
Yet in general trade the little city boasts to 
have ''held its own" the past year, and is 
hopefrd of a bright friture. From the causes 
enumerated, and possibly also from extend- 
ing railway connections, the river fieet has 
been reduced. A local authority thus ad- 
mits the facts : " Three years ago the assess- 
ed value of steamers engaged in local river 
trade was, in round numbers, $1,000,000, and 
the next year this valuation was reduced to 
$650,000, the vessels carrying flight and 
passengers enrolled here numbering thirty- 
five. Now the number is reduced to less 
than twenty, and their aggregate value will 
not exceed half a million dollars." 

The banking capital of Memphis was esti- 
mated in round numbers at about $2,000,000. 

The other interior cotton ports are Augus- 
ta, Columbus, and Macon in Georgia, Mont- 
gomery and Selma in Alabama, Nashville in 
Tennessee, and a few smaller o|^es. From 
September 1, 1873, up to November 22 about 
100,000 bales had passed through these chan- 
nels, being about 11,000 more bales than dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1872. 

The towns of Columbia and Camden, in 
South Carolina, once did a large cotton trade, 
but with the reduction of the cotton crops 
since the war, and the extension of the rail- 
way lines opening direct communication 
between the planter and the sea-port, the 
cotton trade of the interior towns in the 
Southern States has decreased, and is dimin- 
ishing. 

Mobile was fortunate in escaping the im- 
mediate effects of the war, although its sub- 
sequent effects on her trade have been more 
disastrous than to any other city except 
Charleston. The extension of railroad lines 
in her case, thus far, has proved injurious to 
her, especially the opening of the line of 
140 miles between her and New Orleans; 
the latter city having derived almost all the 
benefit, the former much of the loss, through 
that connection. When, however. Mobile 
can carry through her two lines, which are 
to tap the coal region and connect her with 
Arkansas and the West, she may recover her 
losses, and start out on a new career of pros- 
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perity. Her present prospects are not brill- 
iant. Like most of the Southern ports, her 
chief activity centres in cotton, although 
she deals also in naval stores, lumber, and 
dry-goods. Her river trade is still consid- 
erable, though not as heavy as it used to be 
before the railway lines came into competi- 
tion with the steamers. Modem experience, 
both in the North and South, has demon- 
strated how fatal railway competition is to 
riparian trade, and how fallacious the con- 
trary of that theory, so long entertained, 
has proved to be. Harbor and bar improve- 
ments are urgently needed at Mobile, and it 
is hoped that the Congressional commission 
which lately visited and inspected both will 
lead to practical results in improving the 
facilities for the trade of the outlet to this 
giant young State. 

The receipts of cotton for the commercial 
year ending August 31, 1873, were 332,457 
bales, against 289,012 the year previous, an 
increase of 44,445 bales. The floods of 1872 
destroyed not less than 35,000 to 40,000 bales 
that would have found a market here. The 
direct foreign shipments were 132,130 bales, 
weighing 64,368,451 pounds ; average weight 
per bale, 487 pounds ; value per bale, $82 96 ; 
and average cost per pound, 17.03 cents. 
Taking the averages above for the whole 
receipts, we have the sum of 127,577,408 15 
as the value of cotton received last year. 

A very large portion of the cotton sold at 
Mobile for foreign account was sent to New 
Orleans for shipment, owing to the lack of 
tonnage there. Such will not be the case 
this season, as there is there, and to arrive, 
a much lai^r supply than last year. The 
foreign exports since September 1 are in 
excess of the same period of last year. 

The receipts from September 1 to De- 
cember 1, inclusive, aggregate 81,814 bales, 
against an aggregate for the same period 
of the preceding year of 112,877 bales, show- 
ing a net falling o£f of 31,063 bales. By rail- 
roads there is a decrease of 31,453 bales, and 
by rivers an increase of 390 bales. 

Up to March 1, 1873, the "through'' cot- 
ton to New Orleans footed up about 25,000 
bales, and this year only 5466 bales, showing 
that the falling off is largely in " through^ 
cotton, and not in the amount handled at 
Mobile, as would appear at the first glance. 

The value of foreign merchandise import- 
ed into the district for the year ending June 
30, 1873, is stated at $1,099,716, and the total 
duties thereon at $44,212 71, these figures 
not including merchandise brought from 
other districts in bond. 

The value of exports of domestic produce 
from the port of Mobile for the year ending 
June 30, 1873, is given in the 1873 report of 
the Bofurd of Trade, as follows : 

Total exported in American veeaela. . . |8,8S0,636 

Total exported in foreign TeBBela. S^4,47» 

Qrand total $19^6,115 



Lumber is a growing branch of trade, aod 
bids fair to become of great importance. 
The supply has at all times been ample, bat 
insufficiency of tonnage has greatly restrict- 
ed business. Total shipments, 2,627,549 feet, 
against 1,725,574 last year, not inclading 
many cargoes not cleared at the custom' 
house, in vessels having coasting licenBM, 
and shipments to the interior. 

The direct importations of coffee have of 
late years largely increased, and promise to 
become at no distant day a very importaot 
branch of the city's commerce. The superior 
inducements which she is enabled to offer in 
the matter of cheap freights and rapid trans- 
it to the West have made the city a most de- 
sirable distributing point for the Western 
trade centres, and have diverted a very con- 
siderable amount of the coffee business which 
formerly sought the markets of the Atlantic 
sea-board. Tlie imports thus far this season 
are 17,125 bags, against 23,116 last season. 

The new and growing coal interests of 
Alabama challenge attention, since the South 
bids fair soon to furnish all her own coal 
from her own fields. The comparative re- 
ceipts of coal at Mobile for the past three 
years are as follows : 
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The attention of capitalists in the North 
and in Europe has at last been turned to 
Alabama, and the astonishing reports which 
have been sent forth as to her immense rich- 
ness in minerals have gained credence. The 
Mobile Board of Trade has done mnoh in 
disseminating information on this subject, 
and is entitled to the credit. Numbers of 
gentlemen from the North and from Europe 
have visited the State during the past yesr 
to see for themselves. Large investments 
have been made by Peimsylvanians and En- 
glishmen. There are now in operation in 
Middle Alabama some fourteen blast- (iff- 
naces, and a number building and projected; 
others will follow soon ; then we may lock 
for rolling-mills, nail factories, etc The 
hardware merchants are now buying nialB» 
bar, square, and round iron, in acyoiaioS 
States. The tide of traffic in these things 
is changing, and money which formerly went 
to England and the North, for such goods is 
now going into the hands of men who live 
in the South. Bome, in Georgia, and Bi^ 
mingham, in Alabama, are the chief centres 
of this new production, some details of which 
have already been given in a previnu tft^ 
de in this Magazine. 

The production of turpentine is thai i** 
ferred to: <an this branch of trade thtfiil 
constant improvement. Every year 1 
ohards are being opened, and the y 
increased. The prodnotioii S&^*^^ 
a^aoent for the past yeai^ i 
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ber 1, reached, in apirits of turpentiney 15,000 
to 20,000 barrels ; resiii, 75,000 to 100,000 bar- 
rels ; pitch and tar, 1000 barrels ; estimated 
▼alae, notwithstanding a mnoh lower range 
of prices, $750,000, an increase of fifty per 
cent, over the year previous." When it is 
known that this trade is but of two years' 
growth the increase will not seem so in- 
considerable. The field for its develop- 
ment is almost boundless, the demand for 
the products equaUy so. North Carolina 
may anticipate a sharp rivalry from Ala- 
bama in coming years in her hitherto unri- 
valed specialty in tar, turpentine, and resin. 
The pitch-pine of Alabama is unsurpassed 
by any in the country, and the pine orchards 
will yield rich fruit to the enterprise of their 
workers. 

The entrances and clearances at the port 
of Mobile for the year ending June 30, 1873; 
are ghren as follows : 



XatriM. 


Arrirnla. { 


Clm^ncm. | 


V«»«U. 


Tom. 


Cnw. 


V.««k 


Ton.. 


Crow. 


Foreiffii. .. 

AmencAo . 

CoMtwiae. 

Total... 


60 
80 
193 


84,18T 
19,959 
41.806 


89T 
819 
1396 


69 
88 

91 


80,844 
18,964 
99,T8T 


944 
480 

671 


918 


68,444 


9007 


191 


78,060 


9046 



The city of Charleston, which felt the 
brunt of the war more than any of her sis- 
ters, and whose losses were in every way 
greater than theirs, with the additional bur- 
dens of misgovemment and terrible taxation 
imposed upon her people, is yet recovering 
and regaining her lost position as one of the 
chief centres of Southern commerce. A late 
report gives the following satisfactory state- 
ments: 

''Before making any remarks u}>on the 
facts which these tables present it may be 
as well to recall to our minds the condition 
in which the war left us. A large and val- 
nable portion of our city had been laid in 
ashes. All the railroads in which the city 
was interested — and the debt of the city is 
largely due to subscriptions to railroads — 
were worn out, and in some instances de- 
stroyed. The Blue Ridge Railroad, in which 
the city had one million of stock— one-fifth 
of its debt — ^was thrown aside, and no funds 
were to be had then, or have been obtained 
since, to complete it. The rich sea-coast of 
the State, which furnished, with its cotton 
and rice plantations, so large an amount of 
valuable produce for export, and required 
Huoh large supplies of goods, was ruined. 
The planters who made their residence in 
Charleston, who formed a leading class 
among its citizens, and who spent their in- 
comes among us, were compelled by their 
fallen fortunes to seek elsewhere cheaper 
reeidences than a city affords. Merchants 
fband themselves with their long accumula- 
tions gone forever from them, and nothing 
bat their old credit and character left; and 
a banking capital of $14,000,000 was almost 
entirely swept away. Taxes, which in foi^ 



mer years had been levied upon incomes de- 
rived from the various pursuits of life as 
well as upon property, were now, by new 
laws, made to bear entirely upon the latter, 
and naturally fell chiefly upon what was 
visible — ^real estate. Add to this the dis- 
ruption of all the former political and social 
organizations, the forming of a new govern- 
ment in which the late slaves became the 
rulers, and the flood of extravagance and 
corruption which has naturally followed, 
and there will be no wonder that for a long 
time there was small improvement visible 
in building again the city, and that its des- 
olate places still remained." 

The extent and importance of the trade of 
Charleston in commercial fertilizers, manu- 
factured fit>m the South Carolina phosphates, 
are not fuUy appreciated. It has developed 
itself with singular rapidity, and the busi- 
ness has been attended with encouraging 
results. The early companies, selling their 
fertilizers at extreme prices, made handsome 
dividends, and were able to improve and in- 
crease their power, while laying by a reserve 
fund to meet contingent expenses. The late 
companies took advantage of the experience 
of the pioneers, and avoided many of the ex- 
pensive nustakes into which their prede- 
cessors fblL There are now six factories for 
making commercial fertilizers in or near the 
city. They are the Wando Company, the 
Sulphuric Acid and Superphosphate Com- 
pany, the Pacific Quano Company, the At- 
lantic Company, the Stono Company, and 
L B. Sardy's Wappoo Mills. The hve first- 
mentioned companies have acid chambers of 
the largest and most approved patterns, and 
it is claimed for the Sulphuric Acid and Su- 
perphosphate Company that it has the lar- 
gest single acid chamber in the United 
States. The combined mining and manu- 
facturing interests, which are mainly cen- 
tred in this city, have diverted from other 
investments, since 1868, and accumulated 
here at least $4,000,000, represented by mills, 
machinery, dredges, pumps, steamers, wharf 
property, etc. The first shipment of the 
crude phosphate was made in 18d7, and from 
that time up to July 1, 1872, no 1^ than 
242,415 tons were shipped, and nearly 90,000 
tons of manufactured fertilizers. During the 
past season the demand was uuusuaUy act- 
ive. The companies have been working to 
their fullest capacity, and the shipments 
have been larger than ever before. In ad- 
dition to this, the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid has grown to be an extensive business, 
the five companies which have acid cham- 
bers having made since they were built 
10,614 tons of acid, worth over $350,200, and 
instead of importing it, are now able to fill 
orders for the trade. 

The lumber mills of Charleston are on the 
most extended scale, affording the greatest 
facilities for the cutting, handling, and ship- 
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ping of lomber, while the bold riyer fronts 
of the city, with ample ponds, securely pro- 
tected, where the immense rafts await the 
shipper, are probably uneqnaled in any 
Southern market. There are now at work, 
or in course of construction, some seven saw- 
mills, of a capacity of about twenty million 
feet per annum. Most of them are situated 
on the western side of the city, and are ad- 
mirably fitted to receive the arrivals from 
the great store-house of the Edisto, the source 
from which most of the timber comes for the 
supply of this market. This branch of com- 
merce shows increased activity, and prom- 
ises to largely develop in importance and 
value. The shipments were 8,389,174 feet in 
1865-66, and they reached near 20,000,000 
feet in 1871-72. 

The land and water connections of Charles- 
ton are in a satisfactory condition, although 
the city urgently needs an independent con- 
nection by railroad with the West. Charles- 
ton has eight steamers running to New York, 
and two each to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. There are also steamers to Savan- 
nah and Florida, and to various points on 
the South Carolina coast. 

The banking capital of Charleston was 
nothing when the war closed, and is now 
(including the capital of private bankers) 
about $3,500,000. The total deposits are 
$2,745,990, including |1,590,000 held by the 
four savings-banks. 

The sea-island cotton culture has not pros- 
pered since the war, owing chiefly to the 
ravages of caterpillars and unfavorable sea- 
sons. This has led to diminished planting, 
and a diminished export compared with 
what it was before that period. For the 
three years immediately preceding the war 
the aggregate production of the three States, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, was 
129,805 bales, of which quantity Charleston 
exported 80,898 bales, and of which export 
54,904 bales were the growth of South Caro- 
lina. In 1872 she grew and exported but 
23,000 bales. 

The receipts of cotton have increased from 
111,714 bales in 1865-66, and 165,316 bales in 
1866-67, to 282,086 bales in 1871-72, being re- 
spectively five per cent., eight per cent., and 
ten per cent, of the entire crop. The for- 
eign exxK>rts of cotton have increased fit>m 
54,210 bales in 1865-66, and 80,896 bales in 
186^-67, to 111,388 bales in 1871-72. 

The receipts of rice, which were only 
4019 tierces in 1865-66, and 15,337 tierces in 
1866-67, were 42,677 in 1871-72 ; and the ex- 
ports have increased from 3120 tierces in 
1865-66 to 32,610 tierces in 1871-72. 

The lumber business shows a steady im- 
provement, the exports of lumber haviug 
increased from 8,389,171 feet in 1865-66 to 
18,460,339 in 1871-72. 

The naval stores business has developed 
with surprising rapidity. In 1865-66 the ex- 



ports were 32,136 barrels, and in the follow- 
ing year 54,026 barrels. Last year the ex- 
ports were 147,910 barrels. 

The wholesale grocery and Jobbing tnde 
is reported to be in a fiourishing conditioB, 
the business of 1872 being, upon an ayecage, 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent, greater 
than in 1871. 

The work of rebuilding Charleston hai 
gone on surely, if not as rapidly as could be 
wished. Last year $473,800 were spent for 
new buildings and repairs in the city, and 
$177,509 for similar work on Sullivan's bl- 
and, making a total expenditure in the year 
of $651,309. 

Truck farming, a business which has 
sprung up since the war, now gives aetire 
and profitable employment to a capital of 
$295,000. On Charleston Neck about three 
hundred laborers are constantly at work, 
and last season no less than 216,974 pack- 
ages of potatoes and other vegetables woe 
shipped to Northern cities. 

The greatest obstacle to the use of thia 
port by vessels of heavy draught is the sand 
bar at the entrance, about five milee, in ui 
air line, belciw the city. The channela 
through which vessels pass undergo gradual 
changes, and those used sixty or seventy 
years ago have been abandoned, owing to 
the shallowing of the water. The greatoet 
depth of water on the bar has nearly alwajs 
been found not immediately opposite to the 
harbor front, but at a point to the southward, 
near the end of Morris Island, at which point 
there is a depth of from sixteen to eighteen 
feet at high water. The outlet now used by 
large vessels, known as Pumpkin Hill Chan- 
nel, has only been serviceable since the sink- 
ing of the stone fleet during the war, which 
olratruction deflected the water from the old 
ship channel, and threw it across the Pomp- 
kin Hill shoal. 

During the war the channel was ii^nred 
by the sinking of blockade-runners ; but the 
wrecks are now removed, and Mi^or-Gen^al 
Q. A. Gillmore, U.S.A., who has the work in 
charge, is confident of being able to secure 
by changing the jetty and by jndiciona 
dredging, a depth of from twenty to twenty- 
two feet of water. The preliminary work 
has already begun, and as Congress has mads 
the necessary appropriations, it will be pnahr 
ed vigorously to its completion. 

Charleston, unlike other Sonthem se*- 
ports, is not dependent for her growth and 
success upon staple productions alone. Bi 
addition to her business in ootton, nc^a** 
val stores, and lumber, she has the profifaUo 
and well-nigh exclusive trade in conaavfif^ 
fertilizers and phosphates. B^osd ftM* 
she has a general Jobbing busineiilaiCtrla 
volume than is controlled by any «Cbir att^ 
on the South Atlantic ooost. 

With regard to thie Jobbing tiid^daMi* 
information can be given* Ibfei InA* ii* 
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steadily increased dming the past three 
years; and the yarious dealers are now 
drawing back their old customers in Georgia 
and Alabama, who, before the war, made all 
their purchases in Charleston. 

The report of the Board of Trade made 
last year informs us that there are now 
running between Charleston and New York 
eight fine steamers, forming a tri-weekly 
line, capable of carrying 30,000 bales of cot- 
ton per month. The steamers have all first- 
class passenger accommodations, and can 
carry a large number of passengers. On the 
Baltimore line there are three steamers, lear- 
Ing once every five days. These steamers 
have also passenger accommodations, and a 
carrying capacity of 4800 bales of cotton 
I»er month. To Philadelphia there are two 
steamers for freight only, carrying 4500 bales 
I>er month, and leaving once each week. To 
Boston there are also two steamers for freight 
only, capable of carrying 4500 bales of cotton 
per month. 

The management of the steam-ship lines 
out of this port has, in co-operation with 
the management of the South Carolina Rail- 
road, been so successftil as to attract a large 
amount of freight to the city, and, as com- 
pared with 1860, the increase in steam-ship 
fi«ight would be perhaps three hundred per 
cent. Its growth has, however, out off a 
large sail tonnage from employment, and the 
total tonnage named in 1872 is not larger 
than in 1660. 

To Florida, i. e., to Femandina, Jackson- 
ville, Pilatka, and other points on the St. 
Johns River, via Savannah, there is a line 
of two fine steam-ships, making three de- 
partures per week. These vessels have first- 
class passenger accommodations, and am- 
ple freight room for the demands of the 
trade. 

Both the coastwise and foreign trade of 
Charleston has greatly improved in the last 
two or three years, and tiie rapid opening 
of new lines of railroad to the south and 
west warrants the hope that the day is not 
fiu* distant when direct lines of steamers be- 
tween this port and Europe will be paying 
institutions. 

The city of Savannah is one of the few 
fortunate exceptions to the general rule of 
ruin and loss wrought by the war on South- 
em sea-ports. Rather she has gained and 
thriven by the events which crippled and 
ahnoet crushed her lees fortunate sister and 
neighbor, Charleston, so sternly visited, and 
whoee loss both of capital and credit for a 
time diverted her ancient trade into the new 
channel of the Georgia sea-port Charleston 
is rapidly regaining her lost ground, but Sa- 
vannah still thrives, and her present popu- 
lation and prosperity and trade are greater 
now than ever before the war. The value 
of her real estate has al9o appreciated above 
the onto heUum standard, though below the 



inflated valuation it reached a few years 
after the return of peace. 3he can boast 
also of a little direct trade, though the 
steamers run irregularly between her port 
and those of England and the Continent. 
Yet the enterprising houses of Long and Co. 
and Octavius Cohen and Co. annually send 
their steamers to Liverpool, and foreign ves- 
sels seeking direct trade are not infrequent 
visitors to her port, whence a considerable 
portion of her cotton receipts are shipped di- 
rect, as well as lumber and other home prod- 
ucts. She also has two other regular lines 
of steamers running weekly to New York, 
and carrying much freight as well as nu- 
merous passengers, especially in the spring 
and autumn, while her coastwise trade is 
also considerable. 

The rivalry between Savannah and Charles- 
ton, which is as old as the two cities, has 
rather been increased than diminished by 
their closer connection by railroad, of com- 
paratively recent construction. Nature has 
certainly done most for Charleston in the 
matter of her superiority as an open port, 
and the energy of her merchants is proverb- 
ial; but the wounds of the war, and her fail- 
ure to receive the same contributions of 
Northern and foreign capital as her rival, 
have given the latter a temporary advan- 
tage and a greater appearance of prosperity. 
McH'eover, Savannah has the control of her 
affairs in the hands of her own leading citi- 
zens. Charleston is still in the hands of a 
very different class. Mobile has probably 
suffered more than Charleston by the com- 
mercial rivalry of Savannah, whose inter- 
secting lines of railroad now cut off much 
of the former cotton supply of the Alabama 
sea-port. 

The total exports and imi>orts of Savan- 
nah previous to the late war were about 
(^,000,000 in value; the tonnage employed 
previous to the late war, about 500,000 tons. 

VAXVa OF EZFOBtS AlTD ImPOBTB, AlfD TOMHAOI, TBOM 

iseTToisn. 
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Tonnaff*. 


1867. 


$41,890,488 
0O,«M,9O9 
40,162,«89 
08,800,198 
64,8W,8M 


880,991.00 
688,088.00 


1868. 


isas. 


1870. 
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The Mayor of Savannah, Hon. JSdward C. 
Anderson, has issued a tabular circular show- 
ing the commerce of that city for the year 
1873, from which we condense the follow- 
ing: 

Total Talne of imports $800,664 

Total Tftlae of exports 89,860,870 

The latter Inclnaes— 

Sea-lBland cotton, 8940 bales 848,688 

Uplands, 874,708 balea 88,008,788 

Total tonnage entered and cleared, 1,180,804 tonfl. 

The number of men employed in manning 
the vessels engaged in this traffic has aver- 
aged about twenty thousand per annum. 

Savannah Kiver bar affords one of the 
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jected line of railroad in extension of this is 
carried out, Houston will enter into active 
rivalry with Galveston. For the present the 
latter city is the chief entrepot and outlet 
for Texas. Her receipts of cotton this year 
up to February 14, from August 31 of last 
year, have amounted to near 300,000 bales, 
putting her fourth on the list — after New 
Orleans, Savannah, and Charleston, and a 
little ahead of Mobile. 

Wilmington, in North Carolina, very no- 
torious during the war for having been the 
head-quarters and central focus of the block- 
ade-runners, who woke up the time-honored 
old resting-place of the Southern Rip Van 
Winkle, and made it a most busy entrep6t — 
the starting-point for cotton operations out- 
wardly, and supplies from abroad inwardly — 
has not been able to retain the supremacy 
she then enforced, in which Charleston alone 
rivaled her among Southern ports. But she 
is a brisk and busy little place even now, 
and no picture of Southern trade would be 
complete without a sketch of her present 
position and prospects. 

North Carolina is weU known as the tar 
and turpentine State, she having wisely 
utilized her inunense forests of pitch-pine, 
both in the ehape of lumber and naval 
supplies, and doing also some cotton busi- 



Of lumber she sent out in 1872 23,264,000 
ieet, and in 1873 near 20,000,000 feet (pitch- 
pine). In 1860 she sent out 260,000 barrels of 
turpentine, and 150,000 in 1873, with 700,000 
barrels of resin, and 100,000 bushels of pea- 
nuts — her special product, much loved of 
American legislators. Her cotton exports 
do not exceed 48,000 bales. The vicinity of 
Wilmington to Charleston and Savannah, 
and the want of a wealthy back country, will 
doubtless prevent the rapid extension of 
the conmierce of Wilmington, and confine it 
chiefly to the exportation of her own pine- 
woods produce. 

Situated on the north bank of the Eliza- 
beth River, eight miles from its entrance 
into Hampton Roads, and twenty miles by 
water to the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, with 
water deep enough for vessels drawing thir- 
ty feet to lie at its wharves, and a harbor 
broad enough to contain the navies of the 
world, while it is so protected that in the 
roughest weather the smallest sloop may 
ride at anchor in perfect security, Norfolk 
has natural advantages that are absolutely 
unrivaled. 

The population of Norfolk is a little over 
20,000, while Portsmouth, on the opposite 
side of the river, and virtually the same city, 
has 10,000 more. The leading articles of 
trade are cotton, corn, lumber, early vege- 
tables, pea-nuts, groceries, etc. 

The receipts of com fix)m August 31, 1871, 
to August 31, 1872, amounted to 700,260 bush- 
els. During the following season, from Sep- 



tember 1, 1872, to February 28, 1873, the re- 
ceipts were 32^,000 bushels ; and it is esti- 
mated that for the whole season they will 
exceed one million bushels. 

Norfolk does a very extensive grocery busi- 
ness, having eleven large wholesale grocery 
establishments. Other branches of business 
are represented by large and flourishing 
wholesale houses, and it is estimated by well- 
informed men that the entire business of the 
city has increased fifty per cent, in the past 
year. 

The trucking business of Norfolk has 
grown to immense proportions, and is in- 
creasing rapidly. Beginning in March with 
kale, spinach, etc., radishes, cabbages, straw- 
berries, pease, cucumbers, com, tomatoes, 
Irish potatoes, etc., follow in their season, 
closing with sweet-potatoes in August and 
September. Besides supplying the home 
market and sending large quantities of veg- 
etables to Richmond and other points in Vir- 
ginia, the truckers load to their utmost ca- 
pacity a daily steamer to Baltimore, two per 
week to Philadelphia, three per week to New 
York, two per week to Boston, and one every 
week to Providence, Rhode Island ; and very 
frequently the steamers are unable to take 
half that is brought, and leave the wharves 
piled up with vegetables that must spoil for 
want of transportation. 

This trucking business gives employment 
to the steamers at an otherwise dull season, 
the vicinity being full three weeks earlier 
than the market gardens near the Northern 
cities, and when the season is favorable the 
truckers reap very handsome dividends. 

The oyster and fish trade of Norfolk is 
enormous, and seems capable of almost in- 
definite expansion. The sales of fresh fish 
in Norfolk for the season of 1872 amounted 
to about ^200,000. 

The chief inspector of oysters reported 
that during the year 1869 there were engaged 
in taking oysters in Virginia waters 5000 
small boats and 1000 vessels of over Ave tons, 
the total amount taken being 10,530,000 
bushels. About one-fourth of these oysters 
are disposed of in Norfolk. 

In regard to the shipping of Norfolk the 
records of the custom-house show that fit>m 
November 1, 1871, to October 31, 1872, the 
foreign tonnage entered was — sailing vessels, 
12, with a tonnage of 6776 ; steamers, 11, 
with a tonnage of 15,242. Cleared — sailing 
vessels, 55, with a tonnage of 16,220 ; steam- 
ers, 2, with a tonnage of 3235. This does 
not include the steamers of the Allan line. 

The coastwise tonnage entered was — sail- 
ing vessels, 174, with a tonnage of 23,195; 
steamers, 904, with a tonnage of 1,206,586. 
Cleared — sailing vessels, 78, with a tonnage 
of 6540 ; steamers, 944, with a tonnage of 
945,176. 

From the official report of the agent of the 
** Settlers' and Immigrants' Aid Sk)ciety" of 
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Norfolk we learn that for the year ending 
December 31, 1872, there arrived in Norfolk 
25 steamers of the Allan line, and that they 
brought 1366 immigrants, of whom 1170 were 
English and Scotch, 52 French, 97 German, 
11 Swedes, 2 Belgian, 15 Danish, 1 Norwe- 
gian, 5 Welsh, 9 Irish, and 6 Canadian. The 
report states that not one of these immi- 
grants was a pauper, and that only one re- 
quired medicfld attention. 

The success of this Allan line has been 
such that since the 1st of January, 1872, the 
splendid Spanish steamers of Eobert M'An- 
drew and Co.'s London and Havana line 
have been running in connection with the 
Allan line, thus giving a steamer from Nor- 
folk to Liverpool every week. 

Of the internal trade of the Southern 
States with each other and with the North- 
em and Western States it is impossible to 
obtain ftiller statistics than those already 
given. But it must be obvious how large 
such trade must be when the Southern hab- 
it of producing only great staples and cere- 
als is considered, and the annual exodus 
of the merchants from South to North to 
lay in supplies is taken into account. The 
cattle trade of Texas alone is an immense 
item, and annually expanding its propor- 
tions. Southwestern Texas, it is cJEdcula- 
ted, ships annually to the East half a mill- 
ion of cattle. These have been heretofore 
driven North in droves through the Indian 
Territory and Kansas to some railroad point 
for shipment to Northern markets. When 
the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad 
reached Dennison, that point became the fa- 
vorite shipping station for the ranch-men ; 
but the International and Great Northern 
Railway having now crossed the Brazos, 
threatens to dispute this monopoly, and to 
bring St. Louis and Chicago into competition 
for the eountless herds of Texas. 

The rapidity of growth of these Texas 
towns is almost incredible. After Dennison 
was reached by railway, and became the 
shipping point for Texas cattle, in six months 
it got 10,000 population, and other towns on 
the route are springing up with similar mar- 
velous rapidity. 

Of the lumber trade of the South general 
mention, with some special illustrations, has 
been already made in this Magazine (Febru- 
ary number), and it is a great and increasing 
interest from the coasts of Georgia down to 
those of Florida (east and west), and the in- 
terior of the great pine-growing States, from 
North Carolina down to Mississippi. Prob- 
ably one of the largest elements of the fu- 
ture wealth of the South (outside of her 
boundless mineral resources) is to be found 
in those vast virgin forests, as yet untouch- 
ed by the axe or saw, which must be utilized 
hereafter to the profit of the Southern peo- 
ple, to whom they now are valueless. The 
chief difficulty thus far, even in those places 



where the experiment has been tried, baa 
been the lack of tonnage ; but that want can 
be readily supplied by the enterprising North 
as soon as the torpor of the American ship- 
ping, induced by the war and its conse- 
quences, is succeeded by the former activity 
in the Northern ship-building yards from 
Maine to New York. The demand never 
fails to create a supply in a p<^nlation so 
eager and energetic as that of the North- 
em States, and the complaint, now so oom- 
mon at all the Southern sea-ports, of inade- 
quate tonnage for the transport of its prod- 
uce and lumber, must soon be succeeded Iiy 
a sufficient supply to meet the new demand 
that has sprung up in those localities. If 
this be not so, then Yankee enterprise most 
be paralyzed indeed. The future of the 
South commercially depends chiefly on the 
possibility of her securing direct trade with 
Europe on a large scale for one or several ol 
her sea-ports. With the exception of New 
Orleans, as has been shown, this oommani- 
cation is only si>asmodio or intermittent, ai 
in the case of Norfolk, Charleston, and Sa- 
vannah, all of which have a little conununi- 
cation direct, but not enough to create any 
rivalry with the Northern sea-ports, espe- 
cially New York, holding as she does at 
this time and for a long time past almost a 
virtual monopoly of the carrying trade with 
Europe, although since the war chiefly in 
English or other foreign bottoms. 

Several of the Southern States, notably 
Georgia and Alabama, have moved in this 
matter, but as yet no progress worthy of 
record has been made. That there will be 
within a few years seems most likely ; but 
for the present both confidence and cash are 
wanting in the South for such enterprises, 
and her depleted State governments dare 
not ofier the necessary subsidies for such ex- 
periments, which would involve additional 
taxation on a people impatient of that al- 
ready imposed upon them, and clamoring 
for its reduction. 



HXDE-AND-GO-SEEK. 

Bt EUZABBTH STUART PHSLP& 

Happiness has found me out — 

Found me out at last I « 
Oh, she's dogged me round about; 
All my hunying life she's chased me, 
Treading hard and hot she's faced me, 
Almost touched me, all but faced me — 
Here she is at last! 

Wary were you, Happiness I 

Patient to the last I 
From your thankless business 
Laggard Time has come to free yo«» 
Always driven by Fate to floe ywv 
Never did I think to see yoa 

Track me down at lattt 
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THE RHINE FROM THE ODENWALD. 



I -LOOK ont from tbe Odenwald to France, 

Aerial, peopled, ran-llt, throbbing leagaes, 

AcTOfls the nineteen crowded centuries. 

From Cieftar vexing Rhine with its first bridge. 

And yokelees haman streams with piers yet strong, 

And built upon by earth's new civil arch. 

In spite of Caseias' dagger and Time's tooth: 

From Tacitns, with we«k, soft, leproos Borne 

Ever in eye, praising the chastity 

Of German clans, as pare as were the dews 

The savage forests shook upon their heads; 

Unmelted men, and therefore kings, and sires 

Of nations now among the nations kings: 

To Charlemagne's mailed hand, with arrow's edge, 

From Bbro to the Elbe, the human woods. 

Fruitless as yet and wild, but plump with sap, 

Ormfting with slips from out the aged boughs 

Of Greece and Rome, beneath that new-risen sun 

His banners bore, whence plenteous fruit at last 

On Europe's age-long barren orchard slope: 

To billowy, hot, crusading myriads. 

The Western human sea, mixed still with slime, 

Qreen ridgy monsters in its crawling depths, 

And yet a sea responsive to Christ's name, 

Ab ocean with its tides to sun and moon. 

And swirling through this Rhine and Danube gate, 

Or past the clangorous Venetian wharves, 

To meet great Saladin at Ascalon ; 

The nobles sold their lands, and so the serf 

Grew free ; the fiefs of nobles slain became 

The king's, and so the king grew free; the towns 

The deluge filled, grown rich, bought new strange 

right^ 
Votes, armies, parliaments, self-government. 
And so the world grew free ; Christ's grave not free 
Made Europe free; His pierced right-hand the vote 
Placed in the trembling fingers of the poor; 
Fair Venice, threescore Rhine towns joining shields. 
Yon blood-washed Netherlands, strong Hansa's league. 
The burgher's right wrenched from a feudal world ; 
False John grew faint at Runnymede, and leaped 
In Magna Charta's womb AmeHca: 
To Greeks driven west from off the cultured shore 
Of Bosphorus, when fell Rome's eastern arch, 
Constantinople, like another Troy; 
Now column, frieze, and pediment. 
From under Turkish hoofs snatched tenderly. 
Are built aloft afar when exiles found 
Rich Florence, Paris, this free Rhine; and hence 
New tastes in all the West; the huge fair shafts, 
With mystic traceries planned by Plato's eye 
And Aristotle's brain, bring Europe's mom. 
Reflected from their Attic architraves; 
The starry temple to the earth's last veige 
Tet copied; Athens so by Greeks in white 
Immortal marble set on hills once more: 
To streams of Eastern caravans dried up; 
And streams of gold in Genoa's mountain ports. 
And streams of gold in Venice's liquid streets, 
The streame* between the utmost Bast and West, 
Fabled far Ind and Albion's poor hoarse coast, 
The giant, harvest-dropping, human Nile, 
Diverted, not made dry, by the New World 
Columbus opened in the sunset gold, 
And by the new way past the fearful cape 
To shores reached once only by camel ships 
Through seas of sand henceforth to sift unheard; 
And so fat Spain made great, though rotten soon. 
And England great, but rotten not as yet; 
And all this Pagan West as central made 
Upon the earth as once were Rome's seven hills, 
The Appian Way hung on Atlantic deeps, 
The transferred Tiber turned into the Rhine: 
To Chivalry's and Robbery's throned diflb, 
Browbeating all these castellated shores, 
A chafing manacle on Europe's wrist. 
Burst suddenly when once the arm had strength, 

Vou XLIX-Na S99.-88 



The gaping, ragged halvea not welded yet. 

Save by the ivy's pitying thick veils: 

To Strasburg and Cologne, and skilled saints there 

Lifting majestically to peopled heavens 

Awestruck stone anthems, not unheard of God, 

Cathedral eoics, voice of man's tall hour: 

To eagles of the French, and in their beaks 

Fire-brands above this doomed Palatinate, 

A thousand smokes sent up from yonder plain : 

To Rhine waves red with hottest modem blood, 

And Rhine hills tremulous yet in all their vinea 

With blows of him who made the Rhine a stream 

Of France, and with the Rhine lost France: and so 

To swiftly strack, far-resonant Sedan. 

I look against the sun which saw all this. 
And through the rastllng air across his face 
Ride ghosts in number more than winter's flakes. 
My land swims far beyond that setting sun. 
Which bums the Vosges now and Niederwakl ; 
These ghosts were not my brothers, yet they wrought 
For me, as I for those who follow us. 
My eyes were cold and dull were they not wet; 
Sightless were they here cold and not elate. 
This Rhine plain bore its fruit for even me. 

God maketh some sods fat with sweat or blood, 
But grows in those spots seeds of predousness. 
Which elsewhere could not root, but blown abroad. 
When once quite native in the globe, they touch 
Its utmost circuits, follow the rough gales 
To the renotest isles, and so all sods 
From one sod feed, and fill earth's whole deep lap. 
Gutenbei^ there at Mains with printer^ types; 
Luther with his **God help me I" there at Worms; 
Spires there elate in spite of ghastly wounds; 
This Heidelberg rained on by cannon seven times, 
Twice gutted by fierce pillage, thrice by flame— 
These wrought for England too, and she for ma 

And now America in Europe shines; 
The light of White, not Red Democracy, 
At rising clear as Washington's own eyes. 
Mixed horribly too soon with blue-green flame 
From out the atheist throat of the French hell. 
And smoke and ashes of a feudal world. 
Grows white again unveiled above the bars 
Made by the vapors its own shining raised. 
Albion Republic all but In the name; 
Berlin to-day thatches the peasants root 
And swift wheels cleave the plains, and swifter words 
All seas. And Peace for once upon the Alps, 
In God's name in the shadow of Mont Blanc, 
Throttling the precedents of butchery. 
At fair Geneva yonder lifts aloft 
A white flag yet perhaps in cultured hands 
Of Saxon-belted, trade-leagued hemispheres. 
To chase from off the dolorous, cheated earth 
Barbaric black and outworn red of war: 
A white flag on which heaven breathes, so high 
It reaches to the steady upper winds 
That blow about the globe, untouched by jars 
Of local sephyr, breeae, or hurricane^ 

There are no foreign lands. I yield at last 
No great cause can be only local now. 
Here on the brink of nineteen centuries. 
And looking from the Odenwald to France, 
I cease to be only of my own coasts. 
One sea laves every shore: I hear Its voice, 
Which, lifted from the solemn headlands vast. 
Or low sweet coves of time, doth sound In storm 
And calm ; doth ever sound ; did sound when man 
Was not; and soundeth in all lonee one sound. 
I will be citixen of the whole earth. 

Jossra Coos. 

Heighti ntor EetdOb^rg CoiOt, 
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" Then, were not mmmer's distillation left, 
A liquid prieoner pent in walls of glase, 
Beanty's effect with beanty were bereft. 
Nor it, nor no remembranoe what it was. 
Bat flowers distilled, though thej with winter meet, 
Leese but their show; their snbstance still Utss 
sweet" Sbakspbabb. 

MAN has an innate loye for the aroma of 
spices and the fragrance of flowers, 
which has from time immemorial suggested 
and encouraged the art of the perfumer. The 
most refined nations have always been dis- 
tinguished for appreciation of sweet odors, 
and all cirilized peoples have erer sought 
pleasure in the oflferings that Nature makes 
to the sense of smelL 

The earliest records show that perfumes 
were abundantly employed in religious cere- 
monies by the nations of antiquity, and men- 
tion is made of their private use as luxuries 
at a time almost equally remote. Indeed, it 
is difficult to determine which use had pri- 
ority ; the one probably succeeded the other 
so very soon as to leave no marked distinc- 
tion in this respect. However this may be, 
it appears certain that the earliest perfumes 
were in the form of incense. History makes 
mention of these first in order, and it is rea- 
sonable to infer that in the most primitive 
times the perfumer's store consisted exclu- 
sively of aromatic woods aud barks and 
fragrant balsams and resins, such as the 



frankincense and myrrh of the Scriptures, 
and the sandal and aloes wood of later times. 
These were obtainable with the least possi- 
ble exercise of skill or invention, and could 
be made to yield their odors by barning, 
which liberated and volatilized the oonstita- 
ents to which their fragrance was due. The 
more convenient applications of perfumes 
depended on the discovery of methods by 
which odors could be separated from the 
plants and flowers in which they existed. 

Perfumes held an important place in the 
religious festivals of the aucient Egyptians. 
In the temple of Isis and in those of other 
divinities sweet incense was constantly burn- 
ed by the attendant priests, and on extraor- 
dinary occasions the king himself performed 
thib ceremony. Perfumed ointment was of- 
fered, as well as incense, when the oblatioD 
was intended to be complete. 

No king could be crowned in ancient Egypt 
unless he had been anointed by the priests, 
and in this rite also perfumes came into 
use, and on special occasions the monanh 
was entitled to receive offerings of idcoma 
as an acknowledgment of his supreme 9Xaif 
tation. Spices filled an important ptfi ^ 
the embalming of the dead, and ft«|iiHlt «»- 
guents and scented oils were laiyt ^ ^^ 
sumed by the living as an almoift wtwfll 
adjunct of the bath. 
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That the Egyptians were Bkillfnl in mak- 
ing these preparations is attested by a speci- 
men of ointment now preserved in Alnwick 
Castle Museum, England, which, although 
oyer 3000 years old, still retains a pleasant 
odor. 

The perfumes known to the Jews were of 
the same general character as those in use 
among the Egyptians ; and the ancient Asi- 
atic nations, as well as the Greeks and Bo- 
mans, seem to have made but little advance 
in the art of perfumery. It is true, the 
Greeks in the time of their splendor appear 
to have been acquainted with the making 
of certain essences similar to those of more 
modem times. A writer quoted by Athe- 
nsBus says, in a treatise on perfumes : " The 
iris is best in EUis and at Cyzicus ; the per- 
fune made from roses is most excellent at 
Phaselis, and that made at Naples and Capua 
is also very fine. That made from crocus 
(saffix>n) is in the highest perfection at Soli 
in Cilicia, and at Bhodes. The essence of 
spikenard is best at Tarsus, and the extract 
of vine leaves is made best at Cyprus and 
Adramyttinm. The best perfume from mar- 
joram and from apples comes from Cos. 
Egypt bears the palm for its essence of cyp- 
erus, and the next best is the Cyprian and 
Phoenician, and after them comes the Sido- 
nian. The perfume called panathenaicum 
is made at Athens, and those called metopian 
and mendesian are prepared with the great- 
est skill in Egypt. But the metopian is 
made from oil wMch is extracted from bitter 
almonds.'' 

Nothing is here mentioned, however, that 
indicates a knowledge of distillation — a 
process on which the perfumer of modem 
times is largely dependent for his most use- 
ful essences. The invention of this process 
is ascribed to Avicenna, an Arabian doctor 
who flourished in the tenth century. Previ- 
ous to his time resins, spices, and 
oils or ointments scented by contact 
with fragrant substances were the 
chief, if not the only, forms of per- 
fume known. To him, it is said, be- 
longs the honor of first separating 
the aromas of plants and flowers in 
such a manner that they could be 
readily applied where greasy un- 
guents and smoking incense were 
alike unavailable. 

To the invention of Avicenna we 
are indebted for the most durable 
elements of modem perfumery ; but 
our most fragrant and delicate odors 
are produced by another process, of 
* much later discovery, which we will 
attempt to describe in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

The odors of all vegetable mat- 
ters reside in a principle or con- 
stituent known as essential oil, or, 
more properly, otto. Each indi- 



vidual plant or flower contains a greater or 
less amount of this principle, the separa- 
tion of which from the parent substance is 
the initial movement in all the most impor- 
tant of the perfumer's operations. As it ex- 
ists in but small proportion, we have in it 
when isolated a remarkable concentration 
of odor, and its stability when so separated 
is so great that many varieties can be kept 
for years unchanged. In the otto we not 
only possess the fragrance of the flower long 
after the season of blooming is past, but by 
its use can impart a favorite odor to a thou- 
sand bodies scentless in themselves. 

Ottos are all in the liquid form, are of an 
oily appearance, vary in color from light 
straw to dark red or brown, and possess, as 
before stated, the odor of the substances 
from which they are derived. The yield of 
this principle from various materials ranges 
from six per cent, or more down to very mi- 
nute quantities. Nutmegs, for instance, are 
very rich in otto ; lemon rinds contain it in 
such abundance that it can be profitably 
extracted by expression; while roses yield 
so little that but three tea-spoonfuls are ob- 
tained from a hundred pounds of the petals. 

The well-known process of distillation is 
the method most frequently employed to 
procure the6e ottos. This process, as almost 
every one knows, consists essentiaklly in vap- 
orizing a liquid in a closed vessel, and con- 
ducting the vapor to a receiver, in which it 
is condensed by the application of cold wa- 
ter. When a given plant or flower is placed 
in the still with a proper proportion of wa- 
ter, and heat applied, its otto, being volatile, 
rises with the steam, and both being con- 
densed together, they readily separate on 
cooling. When applied to this purpose the 
process is often conducted by passing steam 
through the material to be exhausted in- 
stead of boiling it in the usual way. 
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The uninitiated may naturally suppose, 
on looking over the extended catalogue of a 
manufacturing perfumer of the present day, 
that quite a large numher of flowers and 
herbs were " distilled" to produce the varie- 
ty offered, but, on the contrary, the materials 
actually employed are comparatively limit- 
ed. The shelves of a well-stocked perfume 
bazar exhibit ''extracts'' of almost every 
flower that possesses a desirable odor, yet 
the blossoms really used will scarcely reach 
a dozen in number. The distiller can work 
profitably with but few materials ; it is to 
the compounder's skill that we are indebted 
for the majority of our perfumes. 

The chief materials used in the manufac- 
ture of perfumery are given in the following 
table: 



ty chiefly cultivated for these uses is said to 
be the " hundred-leaved," Bosa centtfolia. 

The otto of rose is a light yellow or straw- 
colored liquid, possessing in a high degree 
of concentration the characteristic odor of 
the rose bloom, and a diffusiveness and per- 
sistency that render it of great service to 
the perfumer. It is extensively used and 
almost universally known. As stated else- 
where, the distillation of a hundred pounds 
of the flowers produces only about three 
tea-spoonfuls of the otto. This fact neces- 
sarily renders it high in price, which is etill 
not so extravagant as the general public 
supposes. The usual wholesaJe rate in this 
country will average about ten dollars per 
ounce. The first quality is known as Ki- 
sanlic, from an Arabian port at which it is 



Almond (Bitter) 

Ambergris^ 

Benzoin 

Bergamot 

CawiA 

Caasie 

Ctidrat 

Cinnamon (Trae) 

Citronella 

Civet 

Ciovea 

Geraniam 

Jasmine 

Lavender 

Lemon 

Lemon-graaa .... 

MaslK 

Neroll 

Orange flower. . . 

Orria 

Patchooly 

Roae 

Rosemary 

Sandal 

Tonka 

Tuberose 

Vanilla 

VcUvert 

Violet 

Ylang-ylang ... . 



Amygdalns amara 

Pbyseter macrocepbalas . . . . , 

Styrax benzoin 

Citms beigamhi 

Laams cassia , 

Acacia famestana , 

Citrus oedrata 

Laoms ciunamomom 

Andropoffon cltratom 

Viverra metta 

Caryophylios aromaticos 

Pelarffoniam odoratiasimam , 
Jasmin am odoradasimnm. . . . 

Lavandula vera 

Citrus medics 

Andropogon schcenanthus. . . . 

Moscbus moscblferus 

Citrus bigarradia 

Citrus bigarradia 

Iris floren tina 

Pogostemon patcbouli 

Roia centifolia 

Rosmarinus officinalis 

Santalum citrinum 

Dipteriz odorata 

Poliantbes tnberosa 

VaniUa planifolia 

Anatberum mnricatum 

Viola odorata 

Unona odoratiasima 



Prp)i»imtlnn caplojrfld. 



Kernel of fruit 

Secretion , 

Inspissated juice 

Rind of fruit 

Baric 

Flowers 

Rind of fruit 

Baric 

Leaves 

Secretion 

Unopened flower buds. 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Leaves 

Rind of fruit 

Leaves 

Secretion 

Flowers 

Flowers 

Rblzome 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Leaves 

Wood •. 

Beans 

Flowers 

Beans 

Root 

Flowers 

Flowers 



Otto. 

Tincture. 

Tincture; 

Otto. 

Otto. 

Alcobolate. 

Otta 

Otto. 

Otta 

Tinctorai 

Otta 

Otta 

Alcobolate. 

Otta 

Otto. 

Otta 

Tincture. 

Otta 

Alcobolate. 

Tincture. 

Otta 

Otto and alcobolate. 

Otta 

Otta 

Tincture. 

Alcobolate. 

Tincture. 

Otto and tincture. 

Alcobolate. 

Otta 



By including all the material in use by 
the perfumer the foregoing list might be 
doubled, but the articles omitted are either 
without striking characteristics, or furnish 
odors which are only available in the com- 
moner kinds of toilet soaps, and for similar 
uses. 

We will now briefly describe the articles 
enumerated above, treating of them in the 
order of their importance. 

The rose (too well known to need descrip- 
tion here) is one of the most valuable of the 
limited series of flowers that are available 
to the perfumer. When dried it is usefhl 
in sachets or scented powders ; distilled, it 
yields rose-water and the well-known otto ; 
and subjected to enfleurage, gives oil, po- 
made, and alcobolate. 

The rose iq grown for commercial uses 
most extensively in Turkey, India, and the 
south of France. The crop of the East is 
distilled for the otto; the French flowers 
are generally applied to the production of 
" water," " oil," and " pomade." The varie- 



supposed to find its exit, and is imported 
in metal canteens contidning about flfty 
ounces. 

The otto of roses, though an excellent rep- 
resentative of their fragrance when exhibit- 
ed in a properly diluted form, is surpassed 
by the alcobolate obtained by enfleurage. 
Both preparations are largely used, both 
alone and in combination with other scents. 

The citrine fEmiily, consisting of the two 
great divisions of lemons and oranges,, is 
also of much importance to the perfumer. 
Originally a native of India and China, this 
genus is now introduced into nearly all coun- 
tries. All its varieties thrive well in the 
warm latitudes, and in colder climates are 
readily grown in-doors. Their general form 
is that of a tree from ten to fifteen feet in 
height, with smooth shining ovate or oval 
lanceolate leaves. They bear a white five- 
petaled flower and an ovoid fruit, the rind 
of which is more or less fragrant. 

The bitter or Seville orange (OUru§ M- 
gairadia) is the most valuable species to the 
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perfumer. Its flowers yield by distillation 
a highly prized otto, known in commerce 
as oil of neroliy or n^roly, and by enfleurage 
a pomade and alcoholate of delightful frtk- 
grance. The usefulness of this tree does 
not cease with its flowers. The rind of the 
ripe fruit contains the " oil of bitter orange 
peel/' and the small unripe berries and leaves 
give the " oil of petit grain" (literally little 
berrie$)t an essence similar to neroli. 

The flowers of the other species of oranges 
and lemons also yield ottos, but of less de- 
sirable character than the foregoing. 

From the rind of the common sweet or- 
ange (C. aurantium) we have an otto possess- 
ing the odor and taste of this favorite fruit ; 
from another variety (C. bergamia) the well- 
known ''oil of bergamot," which has long 
done such faithful service in hair oils and 
''bear's grease." The common lemon (C. 
lifnanvm) gives an essence still more widely 
known than that of bergamot, and having 
the double use of perfume and flavor ; and 
from the citron fruit (C. oedrata) we obtain 
the otto of cedrat, a truly delicious essence, 
resembling that of the ordinary lemon, but 
much richer, and of peculiar mellowness. 
These constitute the chief products of this 
useful family. 

The principal plantations of bitter-orange 
trees are in the south of France, Calabria, 
and Sicily. Lemons are chiefly supplied by 
the West Indies, and alao by the Mediterra- 
nean. France and Italy give us bergamot 
also, and the delightful o^lrat is furnished 
by the same countries. 



tudes. Jasmines are rambling or 
climbing shrubs, bearing white or 
yellow blossoms, which have an in- 
tensely sweet odor. Their ott« is 
extracted by enfleurage alone, it 
being so delicate and small in quan- 
tity that distillation is impractica- 
ble. Jasmine flowers grown in very 
hot climates have been snccessfally 
distilled, but the product proved too 
costly to become an article of com- 
merce. A specimen exhibited at 
the World's Fair (Tunisian depart- 
ment) held in London in 1851 was 
valueid at nine pounds (forty-five 
dollars) per ounce. 

The most fragrant species of this 
shrub is the Jaaminum odoratitHmmm^ 
a yellow-flowering climber, which 
in the French flower fields is graft- 
ed on the wild jasmine, forming a 
bush three or four feet high. 

The odor of the Jasmine is so sweet 

in its pure state as to be cloying or 

" sickly" to many persons, but this 

property gives it great value in 

forming compounds with scents of opposite 

character. 

By enfleurage the modest violet yields an 
odor which is as universally admired for its 
delicacy and sweetness as is the flower it- 
self for its quiet beauty. Although in great 
request, the supply is necessarily limited by 
the difficulty of successful cultivation, a pe- 
culiar climate and location being required 
to bring this floral treasure to perfection. 

The chief violet beds are at Nice, France, 
the variety grown being Viola odortUa. The 
plants are bedded in the shade of the orauge 
or acacia groves to secure necessary screen- 
ing from the noonday sunbeams. 

Approximations of the scent of the violet 
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are found in the 
acacift (noticed 
below )y the orris, 
and in myaU- 
I wood, a native 
of Australia. 

Cassie flowers 
are another sta- 
ple in the per- 
fume trade. 
They are the 
product of the 
Aoada famena- 
TVBxmoex. Ma, a small tree 

or shrub which 
grows only in southern latitudes. Its usual 
height is from five to six feet ; the leaf is 
fern-like and very graceful ; the flowers are 
of a globular form, about the size of a large 
pea, of a bright yellow color, and emit an 
odor similar to that of the violet, but more 
cloying and jasmine-like in sweetness. 

Cassie, like the violet, is treated only by 
«nfleurage. It gives a strong essence, which 
ia used mainly in compounds. Cassie must 
not be confounded with ooMio, the common 
cinnamon, which is of entirely different 
odor. 

The tuberose (Polianihea tuberom) is grown 
on a large scale for the use of the perfumer, 
and furnishes a valuable essence. It is a 
bulbous plant, first noticed by the old writers 
as the " Indian hyacinth.'' The stock rises 
about three feet, bearing flowers at its top, 
which resemble the hyacinth in form, and 
have a somewhat similar but more delight- 
ful odor. This odor is obtained by enfleur- 
age, and is not only a favorite in the pure 
state, but enters into the formation of the 
most rechercM bouquets. 

The tuberose thrives well in France, It- 
aly, and Spain, the first-named country be- 
ing probably the chief place of production. 
Last on this section of our list comes the 
jlang-ylang, or ** flower of flowers," the latest 
introduced, and consequently least known, 
of all we have yet described. This blossom 
is produced by a large ti^e, native in the isl- 
ands of the Indian Archipelago. Its native 
Tagal name is the one we have given (writ- 
ten sometimes ihlang-ihlang) ; the Malays 
eaU it kanonga, and to botanists it is known 
aa Unona odoraHmma. 

The flowers of the Unona are flasculent 
and drooping, reminding one somewhat of 
our own faniUiar locust blossom. Their col- 
or is greenish-yellow, and they possess an 
odor resembling a mixture of jasmine and 
lilac, yet having a peculiarity that can not 
be likened to the scent of any other flower. 
This odor is said to be so powerful that it 
scents the air for miles around the trees. 

The ylang-ylang was firat distilled by a 
chemist at Manilla, who succeeded in draw- 
ing its otto, which was exhibited probably 
for the first time in Europe at the Exposi- 



tion of 18G7. It is now largely manufac- 
tured at Manilla and Singapore. 

The otto of ylang-ylang is exceedingly 
costly, being worth fifty per cent, more than 
that of roses. Its price at the time of writ- 
ing may be given in round numbers at fif- 
teen dollars the ounce, or at the rate of two 
hundred and fifty dollars per pound. It is 
chiefly used in the manufacture of a hand- 
kerchief perfume, either pure or in combi- 
nation with jasmine. 

The odorous herbs furnish many ottos that 
are valuable for scenting soaps, and some 
of the more fragrant of these are usefhl 
in handkerchief essences and toilet waters. 
The principal ones of the latter class are lav- 
ender, rosemary, and patchouly. The two 
former are quite well known in this coun- 
try; the last-named is an Indian plant re- 
sembling our garden sage. This herb is 
known to the natives as putchapat, and 
to botanists as Pogoetemon patchouli. Both 
leaves and stems yield an otto of great 
strength and very peculiar odor, which, al- 
though disagreeable to some persons, is gen- 
erally much admired. 

Of the spice series cloves and cinnamon 
are the only ones that have much use in 
perfumery, and these are chiefly employed 
in soaps and the cheaper kinds of pomades. 

Cloves are the nnexpanded flower buds 
of the clove-tree (Canfophyllus aromaHeu$), 
which is largely cultivated in the West In- 
dies, the Malacca Islands, and other similar 
latitudes. 

Cinnamon is the bark of a tree, or trees, 
rather, for it is of two kinds. The 'fpiriety 
generally met with is obtained from the Lau- 
ru8 oastia, and is properly known as cassia 
bark. Launu dnnamcmum furnishes the true 
cinnamon, which is in thinner quills of a 
lighter color, and though closely resembling 
the former in odor and flavor, is milder or 
softer, and has f faint touch of muskiness. 
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Cassia comes to 
us from China; 
the true ciuna- 
mou from Cey- 
lon. 

Two odorous 
grasses, natives 
of India, furnish 
ottos of exten- 
sive usefuhiess. 
One is lemon- 
grass, having a 
close resem- 
blance in odor 
to the leaf of 
the lemon -ver- 
bena. Nearly or 
quite all our 
" extract of ver- 
bena" and "ver- 
bena-water" are 
PATaBouLY. made from this 

otto, which, by 
the addition of a little lemon essence, be- 
comes so au naturel as to leave little or no 
room for complaint. 

The other otto is citronella, a perfrime with 
which most persons have made acquaintance 
in the popular so-called " honey soap." 

The rose - geranium is largely grown in 
France and Spain for its leaf, which yields 
a cheap and usefrd substitute for the otto of 
roses. 

The wood of the sandal-tree, a native of 
the East Indies, gives a curious odor, greatly 
admired in Oriental countries, and much val- 
ued bp us. It is both used in substance and 
distilled for its otto. Sandal-wood is very 
precious in the East. Immense quantities 
of it are burned before various pagan divin- 
ities, and it is worked into a variety of use- 
frd and ornamental articles. Most of our 



readers have seen ladies' fans the ribs of 
which were of sandal, and will remember 
their curious and seemingly inexhaustible 
odor. 

Yetivert, or kus-kus, a thread-like Indian 
root, furnishes another perfume of the same 
class as sandal, but sharper and more ap> 
preaching floral odors. Its virtues are ex- 
tracted either by tincturation or by the stilL 
Yetivert has a strong and durable odor, 
which, though seldom liked alone, has in 
combination given perfumes of great popu- 
larity. The famous " mousselaine," which, 
on its first introduction years ago, created 
quite a furor, owes its peculiar character to 
this substance. The otto of vetivert, liks 
that of ylang-ylang, is very expensive, being 
much higher in cost than even that of roses. 

Bitter almonds, though containing no otto 
when in their natural state, yield one by the 
reaction of their constituents in the presence 
of water. Thus the still furnishes us the 
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nally, very light 
brown internally, 
from one to two 
inches long, and 
from the shrivel- 
ing of the dried 
epidermis have a 
somewhat bark-like 
appearance. From 
a strong resem- 
blance in odor to 
newly mown hay, 
they are made the 
basis of a popular 
"extract" sold un- 
der that name, and 
also find uses simi- 
lar to those of orris. 

Vanilla is the cap- 
sule of Vanilla pUt- 
fUfoUaf a beautiful 
creeping plant na- 
tive in Mexico, 
South America, and 
other warm coun- 
tries. It is also de- 
rived from several 
other species of the 
same genus. The 
vanilla capsule, or 

bean, as it is generally termed, is from six to 
ten inches in length, one-fourth to three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, cylindrical 
in shape, tapering toward either end, and 
slightly flattened. The color is dark brown. 
The interior contains a sort of pulp which is 
filled with little shining black seeds. The 
flavor of vanilla is well known in confec- 
tionery, and universally liked. As a per- 
fume its tincture is valuable in combination 
both as a modifying ingredient and as a fix- 
ing substance. 

Benzoin is a gum or gum-resin, the exuda- 
tion of the benzoin or benjamin tree (Styrax 
henMoin), which is found chiefly in Siam and 
Java. It has a somewhat vanilla-like odor, 
and is employed for similar though inferior 
uses. 

Of the animal substances ambergris is 
perhaps the least used at the present day. 
Its origin was long a mystery, but it is now 
known to be a secretion of the spermaceti- 
whale (Phyaeier fnaorooephalua), and sup- 
posed to form as the result of disease. It is 
found floating on the surface of the sea in 
masses which frt)m appearance suggested 
the name afkhre gris — gray amber. Its odor 
is extremely unpleasant when pure or con- 
centrated, but it gives mellowness and per- 
manency to mixtures. 

Civet is a dark brown semi-fluid secretion 
obtained from the civet cat ( Viverra civetta), 
a native of Africa and India. It is found in 
an external pouch or receptacle peculiar to 
the animal. Its properties are in general 
similar to those of ambergris, but its odor 



TUB MUBK-DXXB. 

harmonizes more perfectly with floral oom- 
pounds. 

Musk, the last and by far the most im- 
portant of the animal triad, is also a secre- 
tion, and is obtained from the musk-deer 
(MoBchus mosch{feru$)f a pretty little animal 
inhabiting the higher mountain ranges of 
China, T6nquin, and Thibet. The musk is 
found in a small pocket or pouch under the 
belly of the deer. The hunters cut ofi* this 
pouch, which, becoming dry, preserves its 
contents, and in this state the best article 
reaches our markets. Musk, when moder- 
ately dry, is an unctuous powder of reddish- 
brown color. It gives out a powerful odor 
of a warm, aromatic character and most 
wonderful persistency. Blending well with 
almost every other scent, it discovers but 
little of its own peculiarity in compounds, 
when used in proper proportion, and yet 
gives them great permanency. In point of 
general usefulness to the perfumer it is 
probably unequaled by any other substance ; 
for, although coarse and undesirable in a 
pure state, the most popular compounds are 
those in which it is an ingredient. 

Qenuine musk is very costly, being worth, 
when separated from its sac and all extra- 
neous matter, frt)m twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars the ounce. Its great strength com- 
pensates in a measure for its price. One 
part of musk, it is said, will scent more than 
three thousand parts of inodorous powder. 

It may seem a little surprising that from 
the limited list of materials we have given 
such a variety of perfumes can be made; 
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but the fact that odors are grouped into a 
few classes, the individual members of which 
have a greater or less resemblance to each 
other, accounts for the accomplishment of 
this wonder. This general kinship among 
individual odors suggested the possibility 
of producing from a few distinct types all 
those which may be said to belong to the 
secondary and tertiary classes, as aU the col- 
ors known as secondary and tertiary are 
formed from admixtures of the three prima- 
ries — red, yellow, and blue; and this hint 
has been so well ^ted on that imitative 
effort often supplies us with scents which, 
though prepared by nature, are unavailable 
for the uses of art. 

In this department the perfumer's efforts 
approach those of the artist. The painter 
reproduces the flower to the eye; the per- 
fumer grasps and preserves its fleeting fra- 
grance. More than this, he even imitates 
the charms pf blossoms which are inaccessi- 
ble to his hand, or that refuse to yield their 
sweets to his most careful skill. It is true 
his efforts are not always successful, but, on 
the other hand, many artificial essences are 
wonderfully like the originals they are in- 
tended to represent, and if not perfection 
itself, yet give us perfumes at will which 
would otherwise be ours for but a few weeks 
or days of the year. 

From intimate connection with this part 
of our subject we append a few facts con- 
cerning the classification of odors. Various 
attempts have been made in this direction, 
the most satis^tory of which, as far as our 
observation goes, is that of Mr. Rimmel, who, 
in his Book of FerfwMM^ makes the following 
g^upings of those coming within the prov- 
ince of the perfumer : 



It may be of interest to show how the 
study of such classification, and olfiictofy 
observations on the peculiarities of odon, 
have been made practically useful in the 
manufacture of perfumes. 

The delicate heliotrope, for instance, giree 
a fragrance resembling the aroma of vanilli 
combined with the sharper scent of bitter 
ahndnds. The heliotrope itself is both 
scarce and unprofitable to the maker of 
perfumes, while the two latter substanoei 
are easily obtainable, and readily yield their 
odors. Taking advantage of the idea sag- 
gested, the manufacturer adds to a tinctuv 
of vanilla a small proportion of the otto of 
bitter almonds, and sufficient rose and or 
ange-flower essences to give sweetness sod 
a floral character to the compound, and thne 
easily makes what is really an excellent ^ex- 
tract of heliotrope." 

The magnolia is too large to be conven- 
iently subjected to maceration, bat its odor 
is desirable, and is furnished by a mixtnre 
of orange-flower, rose, tuberose, and violet 



Rom 

Jasmine 

Orange flower. . . 

Taberose 

Violet 

Musk 

Amber 

Citrine 

Balsamic 

Spice 

Clove 

Camphor 

I Sandal 

iLayender 
Mint 
Anise 
Almond 



TypM. 



Rose. 

Jasmine 

Orange flower. . 

Taberose 

Violet 

Mnsk 

Ambergris 

Lemon 

Vanilla 

Cinnamon 

Clove 

Camphor 

Sandal-wood . . . 

Lavender 

Peppermint .... 

Anise-seed 

Bitter almonds. 



Odora bdoofcliiK to « 



Qeranlnm, Sweet-brier, Rhodium, Rose-wood. 

Llly-of-the-valley. 

Svnnga, Orange leaves. 

Lily, jonqail, Narciaens, Hyacinth. 

Cassie, Orris root, Mignonette. 

Civet, Mask seed. Musk plant 

Oakmoas. 

Bergamot. Orange, Cedrat, LImetta. 

Balsam of PemrTola, Benzoin, Styrax, Tonka, Heliotropes 

Cassia, Nutmeg, Mace, Pimento. 

Carnation, Clove pinlL 

Rosemary. Patcbonly. 

Vetlvert, Cedar-wood. 

Thyme, Serpolet, Marjoram. 

Spearmint, Balm, Rue, Sage. 

Badian, Caraway, Dill, Coriander. 

Laurel, Peach kernels. 



From this table seyeral odors have been 
omitted which, standing as sole examples of 
their kind, could not be assigned to any dajs. 

Sweet odors may be classified in a more 
general way under three headings — the flo- 
ral, the aromal, and the balsamic. In the 
first group may be included all those deriyed 
from sweet-smelling flowers ; in the second, 
those of all spices, herbs, and roots ; and in 
the third, those of resins, musk, and similar 
substances. 



essences, which, making a near approach to 
the body or foundation of the scent, are con* 
yerted into '^ extract of magnolia" by a mag* 
ic touch of oedrat, which adds the pecnlitf 
sweetness characteristio of the flower. 

The refireshing scent of the scarce IsniM- 
verbena has almost a counterpart ia the Ib* 
dian lemon-grass, which con be had ill alNtt- 
dance. From this, in oombtnation «lib Im^ 
on peel, an '* extract of verbcn*'^ !• tk ^y^ 
which leaves little or x&otliiii||^Wte4iitoii^ 
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The perfume of the 
Bweet-hrier is so fleet- 
ing thftt no means yet 
devised can isolate or 
imprison it. The sweet- 
ness of the rose gives 
the foundation, a few 
other flowers modify it, 
and a dash of verhena 
creates the artificial es- 
sence of sweet-brier. 

After the same man- 
ner the odor of the vi- 
olet, the pink, the lily, 
and many other flowers 
is produced from mo- 
tives of either economy 
or convenience. 

Inventive art reaches 
still farther, and cre- 
ates perfumes by com- 
pounding which are nn- 
known in nature. Few 
persons at all famil- 
iar with perfumery are unacquainted with 
"Jockey Club," "West End," "Mousselaine," 
" MiUeflenrs," and a host of others, which 
have no counterpart in the flower garden or 
the spice grove. These bouquets are often 
esteemed as highly as the unmixed natural 
essences themselves, and some of them have 
attained a popularity which has perhaps 
even exceeded that of the simpler odors. 

The general reader would scarcely care to 
pursue further the mysteries of the art of 
perfumery. We have followed its chief 
processes from the garden to the trades- 
man's bazar. Our work is done, and we 
leave our interesting subject with some 
brief advice in regard to the artistic use of 
the essences and extracts whose manufac- 
ture we have endeavored to describe. We 
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quote again from that eminent authority, 
Mr. Rimmel, who, addressing the sex whidi 
shows the greatest appreciation of sweet 
odors, says : "Above all, avoid coarse, strong 
perfhmes, and remembc^ that, if a woman's 
temper may be told from her handwriting, 
her good taste and good-breeding may as eas- 
ily be ascertained by the perfume she uses. 
While a Utd^ charms us with the delicate 
ethereal fragrance she sheds around her, as- 
piring TulgMTity will as surely betray itself 
by a mauehoir redolent of common perfumes." 
As a rule, floral scents are to be preferred. 
The pungent exhalations of musk and the 
sharp aromas of spices all have useful places 
in the world of odor, but its chief treasures 
and highest models are the gentle breathings 
of the fragrant flowers. 



DUETS. 



< TTTHAT a desolate day I 
T f well live at the north pole. 



One might as 

Have 

you been out, Helena f 

" No ; I never go out when the mercury is 
below twenty." 

"You are a hot-house plant, my dear. Now 
I walked five miles this morning ; I love this 
dear bracing air." 

" That is because you are a brunette, Ol- 
ive. Brunettes both feel and look well in 
winter. The wind only brightens their eyes 
and increases their bloom ; they laugh, they 
sparkle, they fairly radiate brilliancy. But 
blondes in winter look like the ague person- 
ified if taken out of their warm rooms ; they 
are exotics, and need a conservatory." 

"Nonsense, Helena. I have seen blondes 
who looked dazzling in winter." 

" Only the rare molten-gold type. You nev- 
er saw an ordinary blonde, with light blue 



eyes, flaxen hair, and pale, delicate skin, who 
did not turn blue and purple, pinched and 
miserable, in a winter wind." 

" But I would change places with blonde 
Helena in a moment" 

"Bones and allf Ah, my hated collar- 
bones!" 

" And ah, my hated apple-cheeks P' 

" For my part, I admire flesh in a woman. 
I don't believe an angel could get into heav- 
en }f she were lean and bony." 

" Better a lean angel than a fat one I But 
you are a female Shylock, Helena. Nothing 
in your eyes can take the place of a pound 
of flesh." 

" I have all the authorities on my side, 
Olive. Look at the antiques, the paintings 
of the old masters. What contours! what 
grand proportions!" 

"Yes; each goddess or Madonna weighs 
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at least two huudred pounds^ and number 
seven or eight would be the proper size for 
their shoes. I do not admire the antique 
either in art or literature. What do I care 
for Agamemnon or pious ^neas f They are 
associated in my mind with the fearful days 
when I was learning Latin. For, as Heine 
says, * Oh, that Latin I The Romans would 
never have found time to conquer the world 
if they had been obliged iirst to learn Lat- 
in.'" 

" What a heretic ! But I can not believe 
you are really in earnest, Olive. Have you 
no desire to go to Rome — to Rome, the former 
mistress of the world, the store-house of all 
the treasures of the past f " 

" No, Helena, I have not. I am weary of 
this hue and cry about the everlasting old ; 
and, besides, the word is only comparative. 
What do we certainly know of the age of the 
world f Nothing. A mastodon is older than 
Adam, and a megatherium would laugh l^em 
both to scorn." 

"But Cicero, Olivet" 

** I am more in sympathy with Daniel Web- 
ster." 

"And Dante t" 

" I like Bret Harte better. He, at least, 
is original, and to me that is every thing. 
Heigh-ho t It really seems as though in lit- 
erature there was nothing new under the 
sun. Take Christmas stories, for instance. 
Dickens began them, and since then we have 
had a succession of dreams, angels floating 
in on clouds, and spirits of Christmas Past 
knocking at the door, until, like the minstrel 
song, we cry, ' Stop that knocking, stop that 
knocking ! oh, you'd better stop that knock- 
ing at the door!'" 

"You are not sufficiently poetical, dear 
Olive. Now I fairly live in poetry. Take 
away poetry, and my heart and life go with 
it." 

" No one will ever attempt that, Helena, 
unless it might be a prosaic husband." 

"A prosaic husband I shall never have, 
Olive. It would be simply impossible for a 
heart devoid of love for poetry to win mine. 
I must have a soul-companion, to whom po- 
etry, music, and art are as necessary and 
dear as they are to me." 

"And I must have a strong manly heart, 
too full of the great questions of the day to 
dally with your poetry, music, and art, Hel- 
ena. He must care more for the political 
condition of the country than for all the <^d 
marbles of Italy put together. If a ipan 
tries to live in the past, he becomes a useless 
fossil ; if he tries to live in the future, he be- 
comes a useless visionary. The present, the 
present, is all he has. Let him grasp it, ^en, 
with all his strength." 

" How practical I Now I live in the past." 

" With ghosts, I suppose. I never cared 
much for ghosts. I would rather be live 
Olive Dean than dead Cleopatra. To give 



you another proof of my practical tenden- 
cies — ^I must have money if I marry." 

" Mercenary, Olive f Ah, wealth is noth- 
ing compared with true love I To those who 
love, any lot is happiness so that they are 
together." 

" I do not agree with you. Certainlj I 
shall not waste my life in a hard struggle 
with poverty. It narrows the mind aod 
crushes the heart No ; I must marry a nch 
man." 

"And I feel sure that if I marry, it will be 
for love alone." 

"I hope you don't think that rich meD 
are incapable of true love f On the whole, 
however, I do not know that I wish to be 
married at alL Certainly nothing could in- 
duce me to give up my freedom for miuiy 
long years yet." 

"And I, too, feel that I shall always re- 
main unmated. Ah, Olive, memories of the 
past, sweet and sad, rise like a barrier be- 
fore the very thought! No; I have lived 
and loved. The rose can not bloom twice." 

"Don't, Helena. That is what I call build- 
ing grave -yards in the air. Lucius Oraj 
was not worth a tear, much leas an eternal 
tombstone in your heart. He was a meet 
wearing companion, worse than a walking 
encyclopedia. It was like this : ' Miss Dean, 
do you know what a hydrometer is f * Tee,' 
I would say, rashly, trying to avert the avsr 
lanche ; ' curious things, are they not f Bnt 
my effort was useless. ' 01 ve me your idea 
of it. Miss Dean. I shall be interested to 
hear your explanation of its uses.' Of coone 
then I was caught, and obliged to hear tiie 
whole, beginning with, * a hydrometer is an 
instrument for determining specific gravity,* 
and so on to the bitter end. And there was 
no use trying to escape the closest attentios 
either, for in the most unexpected places he 
would stop and ask me to repeat his last 
sentence to show that I had comprehended 
him. And the next call he would have a 
review of the whole." 

" Do not jest, Olive. Lucins's heart was 
deep and tended. Perhaps he did not on- 
veil it to you. Ah, I can never forget hifflT 

"I should think yon would be glad to 
forget him, Helena, especially as he forgot 
you, and married that German Franlein. I 
wonder if she knows what a hydrometer 
is f By-the-way, how well I remember thai 
lovely moonlight night when I saw yea in 
the arbor with Lucius ! If ever there was a 
time for romance, it was then and there, and 
you told me yourself that he was giving JM 
sums in mental arithmetic." 

" He wished to strengthen my uiindp AHf 
It was a laudable kindness." 

"Laudable, perhaps, but wearing H* 
was constantly setting tn^ for UmMMV' 
^ Ho w far do yon suppose yon < 
pendioular line, looh 
'A hundred miles,' I woold I 
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dom. * How blue tbe sky U V But I might 
hjkve Bftid it was green for all the attention 
he paid to the remark. ' I will prove to jon 
that that is impossible/ he would begin, 
going back to the hundred miles ; ' the pow- 
ers of vision/ and so on, and so on, nntil I 
almost wished I was blind. He was the 
man, too, who would not play cards, not 
from any moral objection, but because some- 
thing was left to chance, and he wished every 
thing reduced to mathematical certainties." 
**hi that respect my taste was like his, 
Olive. I detest games ; there is no poetry 
in them, no sentiment, no imagination. Eu- 
chre, for instance, is a complete mystery to 
me. The cards are dealt out, three rounds 
are played, and I am straining every nerve 
to play with the proper discrimination, when 
suddenly all the others throw down their 
cards, a general laugh follows, and the game 
is over before I have realised that it U be- 
gun. I played a whole evening in that way 
once, and I assure you that from beginning 
to end I had not the fiedntest idea who was 
winning or who was beaten. I passed the 
counters over to my partner, saying, as care- 
lessly as I could, ' that I did not care to keep 
the account ;' but the truth was, I couldn't. 
But I made a secret vow never to play again, 
and I never have." 

** I would not if I were you. Ton do not 
shine in games, my dear, any more than I do 
in tableaux. My nose is not Grecian, you 
know. Once, and once only, I was asked to 
take a part. What* Joy was mine! What a 
gorgeous costume I ordered! The whole 
household was at work, the very air was 
filled with finery, all Sbakspeare's heroines 
together could not have made more stir. 
'What is the tableau, daughter f asked £»- 
ther, at length, after several days of this 
confusion. 'From the Winter's Ible, papa. 
Hermione as the statue, and Leontes the 
king kneeling before her. Oh, it will be 
perfectly beautiftd !* ' And whaf are you to 
do in all this finery, Olive V < I am to— to 
to hold back the curtain,' I said, slowly. 
There was a burst of laughter from the as- 
sembled household. Some way they had 
never thought of it in that light. Neither 
had I ! ' Daniel Webster once made a tour 
through New Hampshire,' said lather, * and 
a young lawyer of my acquaintance man- 
aged to attach himself to the party. Thence- 
forth it was the glory of his life, and we had 
to hear the story over and over again — how 
the great man stood, how he looked, how he 
moved his arm, and what he said at each 
town and village. At las^ one day we asked 
him, •'' And what did you do, eh T << I held 
his hat," answered the proud youth. From 
that moment he never could tell the story 
again ; as soon as he began, ** When I trav- 
eled with Daniel Webster," thett was always 
^ome one to yell out ** Hat ! hat P and so nip 
the story in the bud.'" 



'* Is not that last phrase an inappropriate 
onef 

''NotatalL I have an illustrious exam- 
ple behind me. Don't you know that during 
an eloquent address in the House of Lords 
an English peer once created the following 
sublime simile : ' I smell a rat ! I see him 
floating in the air! But I shall yet be able 
to nip him in the bud !* " 

''Mr. Atkins would not believe that story, 
Olive. You know how English he is." 

" But it is true for all that, John Henry to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Atkins — At- 
kins — what a name! Have you ever no- 
ticed that plural names in kin are invaria- 
bly plebeian — Simpkins, Haskins, Tompkins, 
Wilkins, and the likef Not that I care in 
the least for names ; good honest John will 
do for me. But I Imow you dote upon ele- 
gant high-sounding titles, like Reginald and 
Ferdinand, or Courtenay and Vavasour." 

" Yes, I confess I like a euphonious name. 
For instance, there is our friend Alexis Pey- 
ton St Clair. By-the-way, what do you 
think of him f" 

" Do you suppose, Helena, that the Grand 
Duke Alexis had Russia-leather trunks f 

" Of course, else what is the use of being 
a grand duke f But, seriously, Olive, what 
do you think of Mr. St. Clair t" 

" The dainty, white-handed young artist f 
Oh, he is of the Hellenic type, and I am an 
out-and-out Pelasgian. We speak different 
languages, and can not even comprehend 
each other. He writes poetry about 'the 
rain dashing upon the window-pane,' and 
that sort of tiling. I have long detested him 
from the bottom of my heart ; we are totally 
antagonistic He ought to go and live with 
'Aurora Leigh,' the poetess of the lakes. We 
went up to the islands last summer, and as 
soon as we arrived, friend number one told 
her story. She lived on Lamia Island ; her 
father kept the light-house there ; she never 
saw any man excepting her father until she 
saw her husband ; and she wrote the most 
beautiAil poetry about the lakes — ^which 
was all true, and truly remarkable. But 
even the true and remarkable becomes a tor- 
ment by repetition. When we had taken 
the story aU in, and discoursed upon it at 
length, friend number two arrives, and be- 
gins : ' You see that island over there f It 
is called Lamia, and there is a most remark- 
able story connected with it. The light- 
house keeper had a daughter — ' ' Yes,' we 
say, hastily; 'very remarkable, is it notf 
She writes poetry, I hear.' But friend num- 
ber two is not to be defrauded of his narra- 
tion in this way ; he goes back gravely, not 
to say sternly, and begins again — ' The light- 
house keeper had a daughter,' and so on, 
through the whole. We go in to dinner. 
' Did you see that island off to the right V 
remarks friend number three, as the soup 
appears. 'It is called Lamia, and there is a 
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very remarkable story connected with it. 
The light-house keeper had a daughter — ' 
'Yes/ I interrapt, boldly; 'a remarkable 
story, as yon say. She never saw any man 
except her father until she saw her husband, 
and she writes the most beautiful poetry 
about the lakes. Truly remarkable !' But 
it is of no use. ' The light-house keeper had 
a daughter/ repeats number three, without 
noticing my attempt, and the tale lasts 
through fish, meat, and dessert, only ending 
with the coffee. This narrator was the 
slowest of all. We have a chance to com- 
pare, for we only hear the story five times 
more before night. The next day the thing 
continues, and the next. At last, in desper- 
ation, I take it up myself, and issue a new 
edition, enlarged and beautified. This vet- 
sion I tell to all new-comers, gravely: * You 
see that island over there f It is called Rat- 
tlesnake, and there is a most remarkable 
story connected with it. The light-house 
keeper there had six daughters, who never 
saw any man except their father until they 
saw their six husbands. They never ate any 
thing, they never drank any thing, they 
never slept, they never spoke. Their cloth- 
ing consisted principally of shells. They 
lived continuously upon the top of the light- 
house, and wrote the most beautiful poetry 
about the lakes, which the loons carried to 
shore.' By dint of cons tan tly repeating this 
version, I flatter myself that I mixed the 
two stories so well together tbat hereafter 
the dased public will reftise to believe either, 
and consider them part of the Indian my- 
thology of the lakes." 

" Just like you I But, seriously, OUve, I 
really like ' Aurora Leigh's' poetry. I often 
see it in the JupUer MagagineJ* 

**So do I like it. She can not help her- 
self; it is her Mends who pull her before 
the public. But she has glory enough in 
the JupUeTf surrounded by the well-estab- 
lished Eastern aristocrats. A clergyman once 
told me that he had known severtd estimable 
young men so far led astray as to become 
quite profane over the difficulty of getting 
into the exclusive Jupiter columns." 

'^Oh, Olive, there is Mr. Atkins coming 
up the walk !" 

** Of course he is coming to see you, and 
as I am only a visitor, I will step into the 
library and amuse myself with your books 
until he goes." 

''Oh, stay, I entreat you, dear. I do not 
wish to see him alone." 

" Don't you like him, Helena?" 

" I can not endure him F' 

"Well, Vm sorry; but I must go to the 
library all the same. Bear it as well as you 
can. Good-by." 

"Good-afternoon, Bir. Atkins. Will you 
come to the fire f It is a bitter day." 
" I Uke it. Miss Marbury ; I like it. Thei« 



is something in this cold air that invigorates 
one and enlivens the circulation. A healthy 
soul and body ought to ^njoj a day like this. 
American ladies are but a puny set, gener- 
ally speaking; but I know that y<m, Mim 
Marbury, are a beautiful exception^" 

"I do indeed love such weather of all 
things. So inspiring P 

"Just what I always say. How would 
yon like a walk, now — say as £ur as the 
lake f There is a fine bracing wind from 
the north that will fill your lungs, and give 
you an appetite for dinner. Do come. I 
came on purpose to ask you." 

" I shall be delighted to accompany yoi, 
Mr. Atkins. Fortunately my wraps are in 
thehalL" 

" Isn't this fine, now f The wind must he 
about forty miles an hour, I should say." 

"Really delicious! It is like battling 
with iEolus, the king of the blast." 

".£olus,ehf Some poetical person, I sop- 
pose. I never cared much fOT poetry myself; 
wouldn't waste my time over it. Poets an 
but a shiftless set ; no heads for business, yoa 
know. I suspect a poet's wife has but a hard 
time of it. Money is necessary to make the 
world go easy, and people in easy oircom- 
stances are always more reputable citiseot 
than the Bohemian brotherhood of poets, 
musicians, and artists. Give me a man with 
a fixed income — a man not too young, with 
good health, and a good temper — a man 
who knows nothing of poetry and such non- 
sense ; and depend upon it, Miss Marbniy, 
you have the best the world affords." 

" Such men are the pillars of society, Mr. 
Atkins." 

" You see it. Miss Helena, of course. Bat, 
strange as it may appear to a person of your 
good sense, there are young ladies who pre- 
fer mere boys, with their heads full of phi- 
losophy, poetry, rationalism, and the like — 
fellows of no position, bo income, and utter- 
ly unable to maintain a household in good 
style. Talk about love! What love is there 
in five hundred a year, and not always thatf 
I call it selfishness. I would not ask a wom- 
an to give np' all the luxuries of life for my 
sake. I have waited until my position and 
my fortune were certainties; and now it 
would be my pleasure to give my wife all 
reasonable comforts. Don't walk ao feat, 
Miss Helena. Do take my arm. The wind 
is pretty strong." 

" If we should step up on to that porch, Mr. 
Atkins, we should be partially protected." 

"Not on my account. I like the wiad» 
and the full view of the lake. Bnt if p>^ 
are cold — ** 

" Not in the least, I assure yoa ; wA M* 
view is truly arctic. It is ratlrar Htk^^ 
however, to keep one's footing oa Ik* iXf 
bank ; but the freshness of tlw ttaMmlMM 
is absolutely inspiring." 

"Isn't itf IknewymwodAil**^ 
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Hold my ftrm firmly. Wait, let me take your 
hand ; my fur glove will help keep it warm. 
There, that's comfortable.'' 

''Ahem — hem! I can not imagine what 
makes me. cough. Ahem ! In summer the 
lake always reminds me of pictures of the 
Bay of Naples. Have you ever visited It- 
aly f 

'<No; nor want to. America is good 
enough for me. Fll wager that New York 
Harbor is as good as any thing the Italians 
can show ; and as to the race itself, it seems 
to produce nothing but opera-singers, organ- 
grinders, and the little boys who scrape their 
fiddles upside down. Compare an opera- 
singer, now, with an American merchant P 

** Our merchants are indeed the bulwark 
of American prosperity. But I fear I am 
engrossing your valuable time, Mr. Atkins. 
Shall we return f* 

" My time is yours. Miss Marbury— entire- 
ly yours. I would caat aside a good invest- 
ment for the sake of being with you. Can I 
say more f I am well able to afford it, how- 
ever. Let us walk on as far as the hospital ; 
the view is very fine from there. That is, 
if you are not cold V 

''Not in the least. Ahem — hem I This 
cough is merely in the throat. How is your 
dear little niece, Mr. Atkins f 

" Well, quite well, thank yon. I caught 
her reading a new Jo Miller, a kind of poet 
living on the Rocky Mountains, they say, 
and I went to her room and confiscated ev- 
ery verse-book there. The whole shelf had 
to go. I told her there was something else 
to do in the world besides reading rhymes. 
That is the only way, Miss Marbury." 

" Yes, indeed. Young giris are so roman- 
tic." 

" Some one sent her Dante's /Vemo, illus- 
trated by Dor^ ; but I sent it to the right 
about the very same day. The poetry was 
trash to begin with, and as for the pictures, 
they were enough to give any one the night- 
mare. But I gave her a set of Miss Edge- 
worth to make up." 

"Far better. At that age Miss Edge- 
worth's works were my constant and cher- 
ished companions." 

" I can readily believe that. Miss Marbury. 
I have long admired your good sense and 
sound judgment. Your ideas of life are sure 
to correspond with my own, for I think I can 
safely say that you have no nonsense about 
you. A good house, a good cook, a little 
company to make the evening pleasant, end- 
ing with asocial game of cards — whist or eu- 
chre. I always play cards in the evening ; 
it is a habit I inherit fVom my English an- 
cestors. You play, of course f ' 

" I— I am not a skillful player, Mr. Atkins." 

"Ob, yon can learn — you can learnt I 
know you have a head for games. Euchre, 
now, will just suit you." 

" I know something of euchre ; it is a deep- 



ly interesting game. But all games of cards 
are fiMcinating." 

"Just what I say^ My neighbors some- 
times ask, 'Atkins, must you always play 
cards in the evening f And I always an- 
swer, 'Yes, Sir; Jo^ Henry Atkins must 
have his game in the evening, just as he 
must have his cheese at dinner.' Corned 
beef and cabbage, too, I'm fond of; Miss Mar- 
bury ; and let me tell yon, too, it is not ev- 
ery cook that knows how to cook a cabbage. 
There is a science in the art. Yon like cab- 
bage, I hope f " 

" I have— I have had but few opportuni- 
ties to taste it, but I oould easily learn to like 
it, I know." 

"Some people obJe<^ to the odor, but I 
like it just as I do the odor of onions. An 
onion of the proper age, cooked in cream, is 
delicious. I always have what I like on my 
table, no matter what the fiashion may be." 

'"You have a noble independence in all 
things, Mr. Atkins." 

" I flatter myself so. Miss Marbury. John 
Henry Atkins is proud of his independence, 
his nation, and his name. Atkins — it is an 
old Dorsetshire name ; and, liiss Marbury, 
dearest Helena, permit me to ofier it to 
you!" 

"Mr. Atkins, this is so sudden. I really 
do not know — ^perhaps I mistake — what do 
you mean f" 

"I mean you to be Mrs. J. H. Atkins. I 
do not speak under impulse, Helena ; I have 
long felt an esteem for you, my dear, and I 
know you will suit me." 

"Oh, Bir. Atkins P 

" Call me John Henry, dearest." 

" Oh, John — John Henry — this is so sud- 
den P 

"Not to me, not to me. I assure you I 
have thought it all over and looked at it on 
all sides. I have weighed every considera- 
tion, and, on the whole, I think we shall get 
on admirably. I know just the amount of 
your property. It is not much, to be sure ; 
bat I can double it for you in ten years, and 
in the mean time you shall share' in all the 
comforts of my home." 

" Oh, Mr. Atkins— John Henry— I think I 
ought to confess that there are memories of 
the past, sweet, though sad — " 

" Some old love affiurf That is a matter 
of course at your age. Girls over twenty- 
five always have something of the kind to 
talk about I have had a dozen such af- 
fairs myself. I will tell you about them 
some time. But I am not a&aid of an old 
memory, my dear, if that is my only rival. 
To tell the truth, I knew the field was clear ; 
I never make one of a crowd. You will not 
be likely to have any more offers, you know, 
and certainly none so advantageous as mine. 
Come, Helena, I am a plain speaker, but 
none the less honest for that. I could have 
no motive but affection, oould I, now f Say 
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yes, my dear ; be Mrs. Atkins, and yon shall 
see how comfortable we shall be together." 

"A little time for refljDction." 

" No time like the present. See here, now, 
my love, I know yon're going to say yes at 
the end, so Fll jnst take it for granted that 
it*s said, and spare yon all the trouble. Now, 
Mrs. Atkins, shall we go back to the honse f '' 

*^ Oh, John Henry, yon are so impetnoos I 
Who oonld resist you t" 

'' Miss Olive, Mr. St Clair is in the parlor 
waiting to see you." 

" How did he know I was here, Martha f " 

'^He said he had called upon yon, and 
was told you were at Miss Marbury's ; so he 
came here." 

** Mr. Atkins and Miss Marbury are th^e, 
I suppose t" 

** No, ma'am ; they went out for a walk a 
few minutes ago." 

"Very well, I will go to the parlor" 

" Good-afternoon, Mr. St. Clair. This room 
very warm, I fear." 

" A delicious atmosphere. Miss Dean. A 
soft air balmy with flower fragrance is ab- 
solutely necessary to me. I feel like an ex- 
ile on this bleak lake shore, and this fierce 
north wind sweeping over miles of ice seems 
to freeze my very souL I tried to paint, but 
the cold palsied my hand and chilled the 
flow of inspiration ; so I came to you, Miss 
Olive, for warmth imd strength and life." 

" You flatter me, I fear." 

"I could not flatter yon; it is not in 
the power of words. As' I came shivering 
through this inhuman wind, I thought of 
you, beautiful tropical flower that you are, 
and fancied you sitting in the glow of the 
fire in all the bloom and light and radiance 
of your loveliness, and the picture cheered 
me on through the arctic streets. Miss Ol- 
ive, I know your nature is exotic, like mine, 
that you sufler in this brutal climate, and 
that you long for the glowing South. There 
is that delicacy in your face that tells me 
this, for its changing expressions belong not 
to this cold, prosaic country." 

" Life in the tropics must be very beau- 
tiftU." 

'< Oh, to fly with you to the land of the 
orange and palm I Oh, to roam with yon un- 
der a sky forever blue ! Do you not long to 
go to Rome, and wander among the monu- 
ments of past glory, the treasures of antique 
art, the rich memories of the golden age of 
this degenerate earth f" 

" I have dreamed of such a pilgrimage for 
years ; it is the desire of my heart, Mr. St. 
Clair ; but how can I bring it into the realms 
of reality T" 

" Let me be the magician. Miss Olive. Oh, 
why should we stay in this land of ice and 
snow, when Italy holds out her arms to 
nsf There are the immortal works of the 
old masters; the ruins whose every stone 



is worth more to appreciative hearts than 
whole cities of modem growth ; the graves 
of Dante and Petrarca, which we could be- 
dew with a humble tear. Our souls are 
alike. We abhor together the s^crUegioiu 
new; we adore together the divine old. 
America is the land of iconoclasts ; its pol- 
iticians are demagogues, its history a histo- 
ry of mere utility. * Go with me, Olive, thoa 
angel of my heart, to a wanner clime P 

" Bfr. St. Clair, I beg— Perhaps I misap> 
prehend you." 

" Let us unite our hearts and lives in one, 
Olive. I know that I am not worthy of 
you — who could be t — ^but I love you with 
an ardent eternal affection, and without yon 
I can not live. My very life is in your hands. 
Oh, look down upon me kneeling at your 
£det, and do not crush me with your scorn P 

" Alexis — ^in tears ! Can you, do you resl- 
ly love me — ^poor plain me, without genioa 
or fortune t" 

" My darling Olive, this is heaven. I ask 
nothing more of fate." 

"Nor I." 

" Together we will face the storms of hfe, 
together live—" 

" Together die." 

"I have long felt, my own love, that we 
were intended for each other; in every 
taste, in every idea, we sympathies. But 
you seemed so fiur above me— you a queen, 
and I a slave at your feetl In the day I 
have thought and in the night I have dream- 
ed of you ; or, as I expressed it in one of my 
late sonnets, written at midnight, 

*Abrotd the night is wUdering on high, 
Lend the wind's plaint Mnid the v e ngefnl sky. 
While *plorlng, *pIoiing, walls the tortnred s«a; 
Bat though the weary, weary moaning rain 
Drives ccAselessly npon my window-pane, 
Hy heart wells oat in arrowed dreams of theef 

I am obliged to call the lake a sea; it is so 
much more classical." 

" Oh, how beautiful I What genins is 
yours, Alexis t You must let me see all yonr 
poetry ; I adore it." 

''I have five large manuscript volumes, 
love, and it shall be my pleasure to read 
them all aloud to you. My poetry is too »• 
cred for the public. But now that my poor 
heart is satisfied, perhaps I may think of 
writing for publication." 

<' It is an absolute duty, Alexis. Snoh 
genius as yours should not be secluded; it 
is ungenerous to the world." 

" You are right, Olive. Henceforth I will 
let the public share. But we must leare 
this dull land and fly to lUly— to the Bto^ 
nal City. True, I am what the worid etUi 
poor; indeed, I have only what ih% pow«iMf 
poetry and painting may bring to me. Bat 
in your love I sh^ find new ' 
and ere long you will see wj i 
aloft on the banners of fitfiMk In HbB i 
time, dearest, you are not a 
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'< In your love I have all the riches of life^ 
Alexie." 

" My own, I knew you wonld answer so !" 

<' Bot I wish, for yoor sake, dear, that I 
Lad a fortune. Ton know I have nothing." 

" Yes, and I rejoice thereat. We will go 
forth together like two wandering birds, 
and our Mother Earth will not begrudge us 
the few crumbs we require. What is mon- 
ey compared to love? Dross; dost of the 
earth r 

** How strange it is that most women are 
80 mercenary ! Now I never think of money.'' 

" I know you do not ; with you love is all 
in all. We are young ; we love. Let us 
then ei\joy our youth and our mutual affec- 



tion, and leave to the sordid and narrow- 
minded the wearying accumulation of gain." 

** We will t we will ! Oh, there is Helena 
coming up the walk with Mr. Atkins. How 
she will envy me my happiness ! Take that 
chair on the opposite side of the table, dear." 

" Atkins f That man is my hSte noire, A 
dull, purse-proud plebeian V* 

** Hush! they are in the hall." 

<' Martha says Mr. St COair is in the par- 
lor, John Henry." 

<< What, that good-for-nothing painter f ' 
" Hush, dear! they might hear you. Dear 
Olive, how she will envy me my happiness! 
Let. us go in." 
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THE Commencement season this vear was 
notable for some remarkable disoouraes. 
There are always good things said at soch tiroes, 
and when Mr. Eoierson delivered his college ad- 
dresses some of the noblest contributions to onr 
literature were made. His Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress at Cambridge thirty-seyen years ago was 
one of the most significant and memorable of 
orations. The lof^ and lyrical charm of iu 
style was well fitted to the brave and yigorous 
thought, and to the inspiring appeal to the Amer- 
ican scholar to be himself and not another. The 
consenrative timidity of the traditional college 
atmosphere was wonderfully startled by this bugle 
note, and many a vital and ennobling infinence 
in American thought and life can be traced back 
to the electric words of that summer day at Har- 
vard. Then came the address at the Divinitv 
School in 1888, and the orations at Dartmouth 
in 1888, and at Watenrille in 1841. That at 
Dartmouth has the famous exhortation to the 
graduates, which is of a lofUer tone than any 
similar words that we recall — a tone which has 
been deep and true enough to ring through many 
a manly and generous hifo ever since the day it 
was uttered. 

And many other memorable words has Dart- 
mouth heard at her annual festival, lliere, in 
1858, Rufus Choate delivered that eulogy on 
Webster which, as a work of elaborate and im- 
passioned rhetoric, is as unsurpassed as its esti- 
mate of Webster is extravai^t. Mr. Choate 
has left nothing more characteristic or beuer fit- 
ted to justify the fame which in his case, as in 
that of most renowned lawyers, must be mainly 
a tradition. The Webster eulogy is the splendid 
special plea of an advocate, and half of iu pathos 
is derived from the consciousness that it can not 
afiect the judgment of the great tribunal of his- 
tory to which it is addressed. The greatness 
of Webster is not a subject of doubt. But his 
relation to the paramount question of his later 
years is not truly drawn in the picture of Choate, 
which was designed as a crushing pendant to 
that of Theodora Paxter. The astute orator 
summons all his skill, all his profossional expe- 
rience and sagacity, all his daring sophistry and 
pasuistiy, for the service of his client, and he dis- 



chaiges at Parker the fires of a long-pent and 
accumulating wrath ; but the reader, full of ad- 
miration of the dasxling ingenuity and of the 
consummate craft of a master advocate, still re- 
members the remark of the tough old Webste- 
rion who heard the fiery discourse in the Music- 
Hail, and who declared, with an oath, that it was 
the most outrageous thing he ever heard in his 
life, and the worst of it was that it was true. 

Dartmouth must have recalled the Emerson 
oration and the Choate eulogy when slie seated 
herself on the loveliest of the late June days to 
hear Mr. Evarts upon Chief Justice Chase. * The 
oration was not unworthy the day, the place, and 
all the traditions and associations with which it 
was surrounded, and it leaves Mr. Chase a very 
stately and memorable figure in the history of 
his country. It was his misfortune, however, 
that while, as Mr. Evarts points out, he was al- 
ways eminent, always high among the highest, 
always one of three, there was sometliing which 
always prevented his being a truly representative 
figure. Perhaps this was evidence of that wise 
bidaace and moderation which marked him es- 
pecjallv as a sutesman, as a man to be safely 
trusted, of sure and prompt judgment, of a calm- 
ness which should sJways be the atmosphere of 
executive political thought. With all his dis- 
tinction and ability he never touched the popular 
heart or imagination, and therefore never excited 
anjr of that enthusiasm which followed all other 
eminent Americans of his class. He was doubt- 
less, also, seriously injured in public regard by 
his too evident passion for the Presidency. It 
is certainly a worthy ambition for such a man, 
and his abilities, his training, and his tempera- 
ment pledged him to a worthy discharge of its 
great duti^. But there seemed to be something 
excessive in Mr. Chase's desire ; probably it sug- 
gested a suspicion that he was reailv overpower«i 
by it, and from the moment of that doubt the 
priie was lost to him forever. 

The sketch which Mr. Evarts drew of Mr. 
Chase's qireer was masteriy, and it was done with 
a stately rhetoric which became the theme. But 
at the very close of the discourse, and with the 
most generous purpose, the orator spoke of Mr. 
\ Webster in a manner which shonld not pass un- 
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challenged. He said, in effect, that the jodg- 
inent of the coantiy was now agreed that Mr. 
Webster and his friends, who consolidated the 
Union, did as great a work as those who saved it, 
and a work not less indispensable. This may 
be historically correct; certainly we do not here 
dispute it. but to state it as a vindication of 
Mr. Webster's later course is to appeal to the 
argument that whatever is is right. Mr. Web- 
ster's reply to Hayne was final: as a constitu- 
tional argument it was impregnable. But the 
adverse opinion of his pohtical attitude at the 
close of his life, and the condemnation under 
which he fell, are not to be discredited because 
in the constitutional debate that long preceded 
the war his arguments upon the principle of nul- 
lification were so powerful and conclusive. Mr. 
Webster was a Whig, but if Mr. Seward* and 
other Whigs had b^n content to do and say 
what he did, it is easy to imagine the result. 
To represent him as entitled equally to admi- 
ration with those who, with deeper insight, de- 
dined to follow him, is surely to misapprehend 
history and dangerously to confuse moral distinc- 
tions. 

But while in listening to Mr. Evarts Dart- 
mouth was delighted to honor a son of Yale, 
Yale herself was glad to honor another. For 
on the same day Judge Pierrepont, of New York, 
a classmate of Mr. Evarts and of Chief Justice 
Waite, addressed the Law Department of Yale 
in an oration remarkable for the independence 
and directness of its opinions. The sul^t was 
the relation of morals and politics, and it found 
in morality the secret of national permanence. 
'* No government can prosperously endure which 
in the main is not administered by the higher in- 
tellect and the higher moral sentiments of the 
people. " The orator then proceeded to show that 
there was a general forgetfulness of this truth in 
this country, and that we should fail unless we 
change, **" and sturdy honesty drives out imbecili- 
ty and corruption.'' Universal sufirage, he said, 
is useless without virtue and intelligence. In- 
deed, the orator thinks that *^d)is voting ques- 
tion" is one which the American people will some 
day reconsider, and that in all the difficult prob- 
lems which we must settle the lawyers will be of 
the greatest prominence. Hence, he urges,, the 
necessity that they be wisely trained. Judge 
Pierrepont justly appealed to English history for 
illustrations of the service of lawyers to liberty 
and progress. Unjust judges there had undoubt- 
edly been — ^Jeffreys is a by-word — but many of 
the great leaders of English freedom were law- 
yers, and in America the names of James Otis 
and Patrick Henry and John Adams are alone 
enough to indicate the best fame of the profes- 
sion. 

It is remarkable, also, in connection with this 
oration of Judge Pierrepont, that an eloquent 
preacher and moralist, David Swing, of Chicago, 
in one of the sermons in his remarkable book, 
TVutht/or To-Day, warmly asserts the religions 
character of the profession. ^*The bench and 
bar of all countries and cities and towns have al- 
ways been allies of the faith in a God. They 
have not been sectarians in church always, be- 
cause their habits of thought and hunger for evi- 
dence have been too lai^ to permit them to be 
narrow in creed or credulous as to a thousand 
dogmas ; but as to the belief in a^ God of infinite 



righteousness, the whole judicial multitude— 
judge, lawyer, statesman — has been pervaded by 
the religious element." Jndge Pierrepont's ad- 
dress was a forcible sermon upon the text that, 
as Mr. Sumner used to say, the rule of morality 
and honor is the same for a state as for an indi- 
vidual ; and nothing can be more serviceable to 
the young men who stand *' girt and ready upon 
the threshold of the college" than to hear firom 
those who are already engaged in the active da- 
ties of life those wise counseb which are the xe* 
suit of actual experience. 

Still another discourse of the late Commence- 
ment season was that of Charles Francis Adams 
at the opening of the Memorial Hall at Cam- 
bridge. It was a temperate and carefiil address, 
written apparently with the feeling that a univer- 
sity which hoped to gather pupils from the whole 
country must choose its wo«tls at the dedication 
of a commons hall erected in memory of those 
only who took one side in a civil war. The ora- 
tor naturally looked for some theorr of the con- 
test which could properly commend itself to the 
intelligent approval of the whole countij, and 
he found it in the doctrine that, while the coBege 
was consecrated to peace, there was one situa- 
tion in which the resort to force was justifiable 
and imperative, and that vras when it vras neces- 
sary to sustain law. Perhaps the fate of the oc- 
casion imposed a certain apologetic tone npon 
the discourse, and we should hesitate to accept 
the accuracy of the orator's description of the 
condition of public sentiment just before the war. 
But no one who knows Cambridge will fear any 
local or sectional spirit in her shades en g e n dere d 
by the war. Every year she becomes more truly 
a university, more generous, more comprehen- 
sive. It will be interesting to her sons to have a 
glimpse of their ahna mater when she was hot 
about forty years old. In 1680 Jasper Dankers 
and Peter Sluyter, two Labadists, or followert 
of Jean de Labadie, a mystie and enthusiast; 
born in France, and educated as a Jesuit, bat 
who appeared in Holland as a Calvinist religions 
leader and schismatic during the reUgioiiB excite- 
ments described bv Mr. Motley in his Life of 
John of BamwelJ, came as missionaries to this 
country, and went on Tuesday, the 9th of July, 
16a0^ to the seat of the nniveraty. In their 
journal, translated by Henry C. 'Murphy, there 
is this interesting record t 

** We reached Cambridge about eight o'clock. 
It is not a large village, and the houses staad 
very much apart. The college building is the 
most conspicuous among them. We vrent to it, 
expecting to see something curions, as it is the 
only college or would-be academy of the Prot- 
estants in all America, but we Ibnnd ourselves 
mistaken. In approaching the bonse we neither 
heard or saw any thing mentionable ; b«t going 
to the other side of the building, we beard noise 
enough in an upper room to lead my comrade to 
suppose they were engaged in dispntation. We 
entered, and went up sbiirs, when a person met 
us and requested us to walk in, which we did. 
We found there eight or ten young fellows sit- 
ting around smok^ tobacco, with the sttoke 
of which the room was so fbll that yon eooM 
hardly see ; and the whole house smelt ao wutmg 
of it that when I was going np ataici I sii^ 
^This is certainly a Duteh tavern."* Ob, w 
prophetic sonl, my uncle ! What tQii ef fiMlM 
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does not recognize his mother? '* We exensed 
ourselTes that we coald speak English only a 
little, bat understood Dutch or French, which 
they did not. However, we spoke as well as we 
could. We inquired how many professors there 
.were, and they reptied, not one^that there was 
no money to support on& We asked how many 
studenu there were. I1iey said at first thirty, 
and then came down to twenty. I afterward 
understood there are probably not ten. They 
could hardly speak a word of Latin, so that my 
comrade could not converse with them. They 
took us to the library, where there was nothing 
particular. We looked over it a little. They 
presented as with a glass of wine. This is aU we 
ascertained there." 

Another notable Commencement address was 
that of Governor Dix at Union University, which 
was an admirable plea for the study of the Latin 
language, and for accuracy and exactness in all 
study. The oration strikingly illustrates its own 
doctrine. What the Governor said about vert, 
fying quotations was especially good. They are 
seldom made upon reference to Uie original text, 
bnt are repeated and echoed from one writer and 
speaker to another, so that the possibly slight de* 
flection of the fii^t error expands and increases 
until the whole citation is awty. Besides the ex- 
cellence of what the orator said, the occasion was 
memorable because it was a Governor who said 
it. It was a pleasant remhiiscenee of the time 
when the leaders of the State were men of am- 
ple and thorough education as well as of natural 
ability and sagacity and high character. 

Thebb has been a great deal of feeling aroused 
among the American sculptors in Italy and their 
fHends by the lettera of Mr. P. W. Healy to a 
New York paper, which asserted, in substance, 
that the works of which many American sculps 
ton enjoyed the reputation were really the work 
of unknown Italian mechanics whom they em- 
ployed. Mr. Healy, in fisct, makes the same ob^ 
servatton upon certain noted modem artists that 
Mr. Motley, in his Life of John ^ BnmeoM, 
makes upon certain modem statesmen : ^* His 
was not one of those easy posts, not unknown in 
the modem administration of great affhin,, where 
the subordinate furnishes the. intellect, the indus- 
try, the experience, while the bland superior, 
gnuifyiog the world with, faia sign>manaa), ap- 
propriates the applause." Mr. Healy V charges 
are made in part by name and in part by very 
comprehensive impUeation. And they are very 
serious charges, for they acense the artists of 
nothing less than gross and systematic dlshon^ 
es^. That in certain cases Mr. Healy's asser- 
tions are correct we have conclusive evidence in 
the letter of Mr. Charles £Uot Norton to the Na- 
tion, Mr, Norton, who is one of the most thor* 
onghly accomplished scholan snid critics of an in 
the country, who has lived k)ng in Italy, who is 
not blinded by the smaU arts of speculators in 
the arts, and who says what he sees and thinks 
with perfect frankness, describes in the most 
vtvid and amusing manner the '* enterprise** of 
a ** sculptor, broker, and banker** in one of the 
Italian cities, who, with his partners, was re- 
solved to ^'popnhulze art in America.** 

Mr. Norton, calling one day at the consul's 
oAoe, was accosted by this gentleman— and the 
whole ttoiy if well worth reading : 



«< «Ton*ve been a long tbne tn the dty,*8ald be, ' but 
yoa*ye not favored us with a calL I've been hoping 
to flee you, Sir ; for, knowing yonr interest in maltera 
of art, 1 thought you'd like to see oar gallery of eculp- 
tnre. We try to make it pleasant for our oonntry- 
' I waa obliged to ezpreea my ignorance of the 



existence of the gallery, and accepted an invitation to 
walk into it while waiting for the consnL The bank- 
er^ gallery waa worth seeiog. It contained perhaps 
twenty or thirty works, copies of ancient and modem 
statues, in all the brightness of the freehly worked 
marble. 'Ton see. Sir,* said my new acquaintance, 
the scnlptor, broker, and banker, ' we do a large busi- 
ness in statuary. In fact, Sir, we undertake to lay 
down any statue yon choose, ancient or modem, at a 
lower figure snd better qnaiity than yon can find it 
any where else in Italy. We havent got, yon see, the 
expenses to pay that the artists have : we don*t make 
yon pay for what they call ** the artistic education." 
We can afford to do the business at a cheaper rate. 
We keep our workmen at CarranL where we don*t pay 
ioch wages as they do here, ana we have a f oremtfu 
who understands his bnsineee, and can make any model 
for us we want We've engaged in the business of 
popularizing art in America, and we mean to aiford 
our statues at such a figure as the people demand. 
Yon might think the artists wouldn't like it, but they 
every one say it's the very best thine that ever was un- 
dertaken. They say— and they're right abont it. Sir— 
''Popularise art, and itVthe way to create a demand 
for our productions." Why. weVe got at this moment 
seven statues boxed all ready to go off, and we've got 
twelve more to be ready next month. The American 
people. Sir, knows what it wants ; it wants the culture 
of art, and we're going to supply it If they want a 
classical statue, why we've got all the photographs of 
the famons.statuee, and you just select the one you de- 
she, snd weH obtsin the osst, and have an exact fao- 
stmile made of it for vou. This statue here, yon see— 
you knowit ; it's the famous sUtne of the " Crouchine 
Venos." Well, Sir, somebody wanted it, and we had It 
made, and I dare say yon remember that in the original 
the left foot is brought a little too far forward. Well, 
$lr, we corrected that defect : we undertake to deliver 
you a perfect work, and when there's any defect in an 
ancient statue we correct it We don*t let any thing 
go out that ain't perfect Bnt it isat every body that 
wants a elassicar statue. You've got to understand 
the taste of the people. Now here v a couple of stat> 
ues that we got np ourselves, and they're the most 
popular works in the collection. This one's "Ruth" 
and that one's " Bebecca," and they're what I call 
" Biblical domestic subjects," just the things for an 
American home. They are meant for contrasts, tvpes, 
gresit moral idess. We got ''Bnth" up first, and she 



did very well, bnt she wasnt as snccessnil ss she ought 
to have been ; people wanted a pendant to her. And 
so, thinking about It, I determined to have »"*»-»- — 
ca." I eomdn't see my way to it at first: bi 
acouainted. Sin with the "Faun" of--oh 1 Pi 
that's it Here^s a photograph of it Well, 1 1 



so, thinking about It, I determined to have a *' Bebcc- 
- * ^- " — - '- ^ - — but you're 

Pra£tel«s, 

^ . .Iwaslook- 

ing over my pbot^raph-book one day, and it struck 
me that ben was the very thing. So I sent for our 
foreman, and I showed it to him,aad I said to him, 
"Now yon take this, and you make me a design for 
' Bebecca* out of it ; It's got to be draped, and it's got 
to be a woman.** 80 he took It, and he brought me a 
sketchy and I didn't like it, and then be made me 
another, and at hut he made me this one ; and then we 
wanted something to show who it was, and so we put 
in this symbolic well here, and altogether it's fust 
about the most popular work of Amencan art aoug. 
Yon see all our works go Into America free of duty— 

8roduction of American artista.' There was more of 
he converaatlon, bnt at length the consul arrived, and 

I withdrew to mediate on ^popular 

ica.'" 



• popularising art in Amer- 



It seemed at tint that Mr. Healy might have 
encountered this very gentleman, and, hearing 
of siroihur practices elsewhere, that he might 
have genendlzed too swiftly and thonghdessly, 
and so have made himself responsible for more 
serious charges dian he couU sustain against 
truly eminent men. For he did not spare the 
most fiunous and conspicuous of living Ameri- 
can sculptors, Mr. Story; and many friends of 
that gentleman, including James Russell I/mell, 
his Ufe-long friend, Mr. Geoige P. Marsh, Mr. 
Bayard Tavlor, Mr. Hamilton Wild, and others, 
have nnitedin a letter asserting that snch charges 
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Bgainst Mr. Storj are wholly witboat reMon, as, 
of coorae, every one who knows him believed 
when they were made. Bat Mr. Healj insisu 
upon bis charges. He replies to these gentle- 
men, and asks, what is the value of inch testi- 
mony as against that of several sculptors who 
are eye-witnesses to the contrary ? What sculp- 
tors? We should say that such testimony is 
worth every thing as against that of any but an 
equal number of artists who were also of equal 
character and equally free from the suspicion of 
any professional or personal object. And when 
such testimony had been given, we should chia^- 
lenge them to show among Mr. Stonr's workmen 
the author of the ** African Sibyl," the '* Cleopa- 
tra,"* or the '* Judge Story." The charge realltjr 
is that Mr. Story is not the author of bis own 
works. We wiA, with a writer in the Tribune^ 
that Story's fame had been left undefended ex- 
cept by bis character. In attacking him Mr. 
Healy has destroyed the force of his assault npoo 
the really culpable. 

Undoubtedly the truth is, as Mr. Norton says, 
that painting and sculpture as practiced by many 
of their American professors m Italy are but a 
poor adjunct to the work of the upholsterer and 
decorator, and that there are many ''artistic" 
sharpers who prey upon the easily deluded Yan- 
kee public n}K>n its travels. To insist, as Mr. 
Healy does, upon dassing William Story with 
these people is a gross and unpardonable wrong. 
Most of our readera are aware that the real work 
of the sculptor, that which shows his imagina- 
tion, his idea, his creative power, is the sketch 
which he models in clay. Having done that, 
if he died before touching the marble in which 
it is mechanically and precisely copied, he would 
justly have all the renown of the work. But 
of coarse every great sculptor, after the marble 
copy of his original model has been exactly made, 
goes over it with his own informing and inspiring 
hand. Mr. Healy*s accusation virtually is that 
Mr. Story neither makes the sketch nor touches 
the marole, and that the fiune which he enjoys 
justly belongs to his woricmen. There is not 
one of the sculptor's intimate friends who is not a 
conclusive witness against such a charge. Since 
those who chanced to be in llome have thought 
tit to repel it, the Easy Chair, an old and inti- 
mate friend, will join them. It has seen Stonr 
at his work, and it knows that he is as much 
the author of his own statues as Kensett was of 
his own pictures. Just now it hears from Rome : 
** Story has cast his last work, which we consider 
his best. It is Alceetis returned from the other 
world, with iu atmosphere still around her — a 
walking figure, with great deep eyes, a tall, no- 
ble form, beautifully draped — a grand, modest, 

lovely woman You will see his 'Semiramis' 

in New York, for it is soon to be sent to Mr. 
Blodgett, and you will admire its lofty beanty, 
its grace, and ease." 

Like the late Mr. Powers, Mr. Story has lived 
so long in Italy, and his chief works were so im- 
mediately secured by Englishmen, that he has 
hardly had his just &me in his native country, 
where he has been so little known. But there 
has been no American sculptor of loftier imagi- 
nation, of more originality and accomplishment. 
And if the result of this extraordinary attack 
shall be to introduce so distinguished an artist 
more widely and fitrorably to his conntiTmen, 



his ftiends, after the natural indignatkm has 
passed, will not regret it. 

Thb disposition to believe oar own tine the 
wont of all times, and public mannera and mor- 
als more hopeless than ever before, our conteoH 
poraries pigmies and our ancestora giants, and to 
look to the future as the paradise of hope and 
the golden age, is as old as civilized man. In 
this country we are inclined to believe that the 
epoch that followed the Revolution was one of 
the utmost purity and simplicity. But it was 
one of the '* fiuhere" who said to a friend upon 
the adjournment of the first Congress, '' Bo you 
suppose snch a set of rascals wiU ever assemble 
again ?" And in his diaipr John Adams appeals 
to the calmer mind and juster judgment of the 
coming age — meaning that in which we live, and 
from which we look wistfully back to okl John 
Adanu's cocked hat and knee-breeches as the 
symbols of a nobler time. Then there is Fisher 
Ames, one of the most fiimous oratora and con- 
spicuous leaden of the beginning of tbe century, 
who, studying his country at the time to which 
we recur as the age of high purpose and lofty 
men, bewails the sordidness, selfishness, and 
degradation areund him. '' Of course," be says, 
seventy yean ago, '* the single passion that eo* 
grosses us, the only avenne to consideration and 
importance in our society, is the accnmnlation 
of property : onr inclinations cling to gold, and 
are bedded in it as deeply as that precious ore in 
the mine As experience evinces that popular- 
ity — in other words, consideration and power— is 
to be procured by the meanest of mankind, tbe 
meanest in spirit and understanding, and in the 
worst of ways, it is obvious that at present the 
incitement to genius is next to nothing." 

We might suppose that we were listening to a 
contemporary cVnic ; and whoever reads tlM his- 
tory of the politics of that time will find that ''the 
better days of tbe republic" were very like the 
days in which we deplore their disappearance. 
When Mr. Ames died, Mr. John Qnincy Adams 
wrote a review of his works, in which, with tbe 
mild equanimity and sweet moderation of thegold- 
en age, he remarks, ** It is a melancholy contem- 
plation of human nature to see a mind so highly 
cultivated and so richly gifted as that of Mr. 
Ames soared and exaqierated into tbe very rav- 
ings of a bedbunite. " He then proceeds to speak 
of those who, without believing Bir. Ames's '^ab- 
surd and inconsistent political creed," are sdfiih- 
ly eager for its propagation, being ** choice spirits, 
amounting to at most six hundred" (which their 
name was the Essex Junto IX and who hold that 
^the porcelain must rule over tbe earthenware, tbe 
blind and sordid multitude must put themselves, 
bound hand and foot, into the cnstody of tbe 
lynx-eyed, seraphic souls of the six hundred, and 
then all together most go and squai for pvotaction 
under the hundred hands of the British Briare- 
ns." To this gentle strain Mr. John Lowell re- 
plied in a similar vein, beginning by s p ea kin g 
of the malignity of Mr. Adams's sarcasm, and 
of his folk>wing Mr. Ames to the grave with 
crocodile tears, informing him that be had no 
need to assail Mr. Ames's friends with all the 
venom of an infuriated partisan, because he had 
ab^ady obtained his reward for *' retting** htmk 
the Federalists, and this act of gratitwie is his 
benefiictora was anoeoeisaiy. Mr^I^nreU Mdi 
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his reply by raying that in the course of a short 
political life Mr. Adams had received more than 
seventy thousand dollars from the public, and that 
while no man pitied Mr. Ames, '* Mr. Adams 
is an object of sincere commiseration with many 
a man of high and honorable feelings, while it is 
to be doubted whether he is the object of envy td 
any man on earth.** 

These are glimpses of the golden age, of that 
** better day** of the repnUic with which oar own 
is so often and so injuriously contrasted. In- 
deed, there is no finer cordial for despondency 
than a glance at the paradise that hovers behind 
our retreating steps. The mountain traveler 
turns and sees a lovely vision floating in the sky. 

** How faintly floahed, how phuitom-Ctlr, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there— 

A thooaand ahadowy-peodrd vaUeTi, 
And snowy delta In a goM^n air.** 

Good lack! he cries, are those the crags and 
precipices along which I slid and stnmbled in 
terror of my life ? The hanging gardens of the 
past, the halcyon epoch of our history, the lost 
paradise of our fathers, are all crags and preci- 
pices along which the race and our country have 
stumbled and slid. If any man is disposed to 
think that he has fiillen upon evil times, let him 
open his historv. It is a marvelous tonic Does 
lie think republics ungrateful? Look at Mr. 
Motley*s vivid portrait of John of Bameveld. 
When he was seventy-two years old he writes 
from his prison to his wife and fiunily: ** I re- 
ceive at this moment the very heavy and sorrow- 
ful tidings that I, an old man, for all my services 
done well and faithfully to the fatherland for so 
many years must prepare myself to die to- 
morrow.** Does he think irreligion undermin- 
ing society f Look into Smiles s Hf$gmenot$ in 
France ajfitr the Revocation of ike Edict of 
Nantes. For attending Huguenot meetings men 
were captured by soldiers and sentenced to the 
galleys, mostly for life. They were chained by 
the neck with murderers and other criminals, 
and were quartered in Paris in the dungeon of 
the Chftteau de la Toumelle. Thick iron collars 
were attached by iron chains to the beams. The 
collar was dosed around the prisoner*s neck, and 
riveted with blows of a hammer upon an anvil. 
Twenty men in pairs were chained to each beam. 
They could not sleep lying ; thev could not sleep 
sitting or standing up straight, for the beam was 
too high for the one and too low for the other. 
Jhis was done in the name of religion. Irre- 
Kgion, in the true sense, is a curse ; but let us 
not forget that all the great influences of civilisa- 
tion, all that promotes human welfare and hap- 
piness, has always been denounced by priestcraft 
as irreligious. The age of Louis the Fowteenth 
is thoui^t to be one of the great epochs of the 
world. It was an age in which the king's mis- 
tress persnaded him to slaughter and banish 
hundreds of thousands of his subjects because of 
their religious faith, and the great preachers of 
his church applauded, and the Holy Father ap- 

E roved, and even Madame De Sdvign€, whose 
itters some young ladies at Newport and Sara- 
toga are diligently reading, and sighing for the 
good old witty times in which she Kved, wrote 
of the most innocent and moat devoted men : 
'* Hanging is quite a refreshment to me. They 
have just taken twenty-four or thirty of these 
men, and are going to throw them off!** 



The golden age is not yesterday or to-morrow, 
but to-day. It is the age in which we live, not 
that in which somebody else lived. The trouble, 
vexation, corruption, weakness, selfishness, mean- 
ness, which dismay us and tempt as to despair 
are the old Uons that have always beset the path. 
No man is bom oat of tinM ; and what man liv- 
ing to-day, who is not pinched with poverty or 
disease, would have \i\f!d a thousand yean ago f 
If our politics seem mean and oar men small, 
how does Alfred's time seem, or the glory of 
Athens, or the court of Louis the Fourteenth, 
or Lother*s Germany? What did Jefferson 
think of Hamilton, or the Amrerm say of Wash- 
ington ? Nearly fortr years ago the iiisest of 
Americans said to tfie young scholars of his 
time, and may the yoang Amerieans of to-day 
lay his words to heart : 

'' In the sighing of these woods — in the quiet 
of these gray fields — in the oool breese that sings 
out of these Northern mountains— in the work- 
men, the boys, the maidens, you meet — in the 
hopes of the morning, the ennni of noon, and 
aanntering of the aftenioon — in the disquieting 
comparisons— in the regrets at want of vigor— in 
the great idea and the puny execution, behold 
ChaHes the Fifth's day, another, yet the same; 
behold Chatham's, Hampden*s, Baviard*s, Alfred's, 
Scipio*s, Ferides's day— day of all that are bom 
of 1 



FiBECB and consuming war was declared in 
the eariy summer apon the dogs, and there were 
sad stories of snfllering and death by hydropho- 
bia. In New York the authorities agreed to 
pay fifty cents for every friendless car that was 
brought in to the publie poond, and the street 
Arabs, stimulated bjr the reward, instantly vowed 
that e%*ery dog they conld lay hold of, foully or 
fairly, was a friendless cur. The poor animals 
were then slaughtered in the most cniel manner, 
as if to show that governments, although they 
aspire to control telegraphs and to absorb ail 
kinds of power, can not e\^en kill dogs decently. 
The details of the massacres in New York were 
another disgrace to the much-disgraced govern- 
ment of that city, and Mr. Beigh, for all whose 
offenses of whatever kind the recording angel 
will surely have obliterating tears of pity, prompt- 

Ssoed the ofi^ending officer. A few years since 
e homanitr of Mr. Beigfa seemed to many per- 
sons excessive and eccentric, but if dumS ani- 
mals could speak, how they would bless him I 
The suflTering that he has prevented, and the 
crimes against the innocent and defenseless that 
he' has caused to be punished, can be estimated 
only by reflecting that not an angry driver raises 
his whip or foot against his fiiithful brute serv- 
ant without a restraining fear of the avenging 
justice of Bergh. Macaulay says that Saracen 
mothers hashed their refinadory infants with the 
terrible name of the Cosur de Lion, and so the 
very thoaght of Bergh keeps the peace toward 
the domestic animals in New York. 

The doctors have been in high debate apon 
the question of hydrophobia ; and one thing at 
least seems to be settled, that dogs are not more 
liable to the ** madness'* in summer than in any 
other season. Indeed oar gross ignorance aa<l 
the dull and nniversal acceptance of groandless 
traditions are strikingly illnstraled by the simple 
fiKts now made public, and long fiimiUar to sci- 
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ence, that most of the hapless dogs who hare 
been done to death as road, and therefore snp- 
posed to be frenziedly aroiding water, were con- 
snmed with thirst and passionately seeking water; 
bat with their mouths open, panting and per* 
spiring throagh their tongnes, were objects of 
terror, and, chased by boys and roen as road, 
were practically made so by tlie madness and 
ignorance of their persecators. The terror which 
the tradition of hydrophobia roay produce was 
shown in the case of Entwistle, who was, how- 
erer, according to the account of one of the chief 
papc»^ already the victiro of shattered nerres, 
if not of delirium tremens. The poor roan seems 
to hare died of the fear that he should die. 

The excitement also produced a very varions 
and decided expression of feeling in regard to 
dogs. One gentleman wrote to the newspaper 
that the dogs consume erery year enough to feed 
all the poor, and that they should be extermi- 
nated. He declared that he wished he owned 
the last pair in existence, and he would at once 
take order that their tails should be cut off just 
behind their ears. He ventured to surmise also 
that as there is apparently no use for dogs in 
this world, they must have been created for an- 
other sphere, into which all good people will hdp 
them to enter as fast as possible. This stirred 
the heart and wrath of some friend of Tray. It 
was, he said, a poor and cruel intelligence that 
could speak in such a strain, and so flippantly 
discourse of the God who graciously permitted 
such an enemy of dogs to lire. How would he 
like to have some being as superior to him as he 
fancies himself to be superior to a dog (!) am- 
putate his physical frame in the manner he sug- 
gests for the foul murder of the noble dog ? In- 
deed, the tone of indignant injury in which the 
friends of the victim and maligned race resent- 
ed every aspersion and insinuation showed that 
the street Arabs are not likely to dispose of all 
the dogs this year. 

One timid soul, thinking probably that a letter 
addressed to the Easy Chair would be a weapon 
discharged at long and safe range, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

**DaAB Easy Chat*,— Is there no way of pertuad- 
Ing people who keep dogs that it is not pleasaot to 
have jonr ankles and shms, unprotected by the low 
pommer shoes soitable to the season, gnawed and 
tasted by those animals 7 My wife, who has many 
brothers who use tobacco in the form of cigars and In 
short pipei^ ssys that ttaoy can not believe and do 



not believe that any body really dislikes the somka 
of the weed. They fnsiat that such an Ideals ridica- 
lous; it is mere affectation ; for H is well known that 
It is alwavs spoken of In poetry as the 'fragrant* 
smoke, and nothing Is more nnqoeatlonabletbaB that 
Milton, who sang of Paradise lost, also smoked s 
pipe. It Is mere nonseDse, therefore, contend mr 
wife's brothers, to assert that the smoke and smdl of 
tobacco are unpleasant. What can there be unpleaa* 
ant about it T they ask, in the most cooolosivt maaner. 
**It seems to me that oar good friends who ows 
dogs indolge in the same strain of reasoning. Near 
the lodgings where I am passing the sommcr, and 
where j read every morning in the paper the ghastly 
column of hydrophobic Intelligence, and the namca 
and residences of the victims or the day before— near 
my lodgings, I say, dwells my friend Annbls, in hti 
charming rural oottaga My friend baa two dogs, and 
their manners are ofdlfferent schools. One of them 
receives me when I go— or, more trtily, received me, 
for I confess that I now confine myself to chats with 
Anobis over the fenee— with a series of roahes at my 
legs, and a sharp yelping and continaons snapping at 
my ankles, daring which I said, venr eneigetk 
*Poor fellow! poor old doginr!' and Anobis rea 
ed, * He's a phiyfal fellow, and foil of Mte. Ton { 
to have seen him go for a tramp this morning.' 
other dog was not demonstrative. He appeared when 
I opened the gate, and foUowed silently, dose at my 
heoei There vras something extremely nnpleasaat tai 
his tacltomlty, and when, one day, I a«ked AnaUs If 
the dog had lost his bark, be said, Ughtir, 'Oh. be Is 
of the boll species.* Soon afterwaro I alsconUnoed 
my Tislta Anobis asked me why I never came, and I 
told hhn frankly. * Why, my dear fellow,' he replied, 
' those doss of mine never hart any body.* * Very prol^ 
ably,' I said, ' bot they annoy me. It Is not asreeahle to 
have a cor yelping and enapphiff at my shins, nor to 
have him escorting me In awfoTsilence. Nor does It 
become agreeable when It Is called pbgrfnlness sad 
life. Yoo do not permit yoor child to fret and scream 
In the room where visitors are calling open yoo, and 
I dont see why yoor dog sboold be allowed to bark 
at them In yoor grounds. In fact, my dear Anobis, It 
Is an otter and intolerable selfishness. Yoo have no 
more right to expect me 1o like yoor does, and tbeir 
barking and snapping, and leaping and following, tbaa 
my wife's brothers have to expect her to like their ti^ 
bacco^moke.' And thereopon I told blm the story. 
* They are qolte right,* said he : * what Is there onpleas- 
ant aboot tobacoo^moke f It Isn't the dogs tbat% 
complained of. dear Mr. Basy Chair, it is their ntastem, 
who try to hide their own selfishness by laoghing at 
other people's cowardice. 

** Yours respectfony,. 

•*CAva Ca 



If any of Mrs. Canem*s brothers, or any of 
the Anubis femily, should chance to see these 
words, may they inwardly digest them! May 
they also remember what Mrs. Dangle says to 
Mr. Dangle in Sheridan^s Critic, "Why can't 
yon ride your hobby-horse without desiring to 
place me on a pillion behind you, Mr. Dangler 
Mr. Canem wiU not then have written in vain. 



(BMb Diternq IRtrort 



HISTORY. 

TWO works of value to the student, not only 
of histoiy, but also of philosophy and human 
nature, are Edwabd B. Ttxob's Primitive CuU 
ture (Henry Holt and Co.) and Edward Frbb- 
MAN*8 Comparative PbUtiea (Macmillan and Ca), 
the latter taking up the thread of philosophic 
thought where the former drops it. A book 
which within three years after its publication is 
translated into the German and the Russian lan- 
guages, and is reprinted in America, may safely 
be assiimed to be a work of unusual merit, and 
one has not to read fhr in Mr. Tyler's two vol- 
umes to come to the conclusion that they merit 
the honor which has bean paid to them* The 



origin of things appears now to hare a greiter 
interest to the student than almost any other 
problem ; and it must be confessed that ne who 
nas succeeded in learning where the cmdle of 
the race was situated, and what was the coarse 
of education by which it has attained its present 
growth, has contributed much toward the sob- 
tion of the other problem, namely, the Beecssary 
conditions of growth in the future. The degre* 
dation and the progression theories Mr. Tykit 
sets in sharp contrast in his second chapter. Be 
recogniies apparently both progreeeion and dc^ 
nidation in the history of the hnmaii nc^^ytt 
regards its starting-poiiit to be enifagenr. *'»<»• 
greseion is primary, and degr ada ltoi m iNM^ 
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aiy; cultitre most be gained before it can be 
lottt." And the method of this progress he also 
indicates in a single sentence: ^* History within 
iu proper field, and ethnography over a wider 
range, combine to show that the institutions which 
can best hold their own in the world generally 
supersede the less fit ones, and that this incessant 
conflict determines the general resultant course 
of culture." We are justified, then, in defining 
his book as an attempt to apply the erolution 
theory in tracing the history of culture, nsing 
that word in its largest sense, as nearly equiva- 
lent to civilization, including, however, the men- 
tal and moral course of which civilization is at 
once the product and the expression. Leaving 
it to the philosophers to discuss the value of Mr. 
Tylor*s theories, it must suffice for us here to 
sajr that alike those that accept and those that 
reject th«n will find his boc^ one of unusual 
interest and value. As a collocation of inter- 
esting and often significant facts it has the un- 
usual merit which has rendered the writings of 
Darwin so effective and so valuable. His reading 
has been simply omnivorous ; and the principd 
defect of his treatise is this, that he crowds his 
pages so full of facts that it is impossible for an 
ordinary mind to remember them, and not easy 
even to apply them. They possess the greater 
value that they are not gathered, apparently, in 
the interest of any particular theory ; on the con- 
trary, facts which accord with and facts which 
militate agiunst the progression theory are given 
with impartiality. Thus, for example, the be- 
liever in an original revelation of God to the hu- 
man soul at creation will find here a statement 
of fiacts which confirms the oft-repeated but some- 
times denied declaration that there is no race of 
men so low as to be absolutely without a religious 
idea. It is this patient and impartial accumula- 
tion of fiicts which has given the evolutionists 
their hold upon the thinking world; and they 
will not be answered, if ever, until they shall find 
an opponent as studious of life and as nnfiinch- 
hig in reporting its testimonies as are Darwin, 
Lyell, Lubbock, and l^lor. 

Essential to the progression theory, in its ap- 
plication to social and political life, is the idea 
of law, and of the human race as one under law. 
In direct antagonism to it is the hero-worship 
doctrine of life, which explains its progress by 
imputing it to special forces in special men. 
Possibly the final result of scientific study will 
be a harmonization of these two now seemingly 
conflicting conceptions. Mr. Freeman's Compare 
alive Politics is based upon the former idea. He 
claims ''for political institutions a right to a 
scientific treatment of exactly the same kind 
as that which has been applied to langoage, to 
mythology, and to the progress of culture.'* Ex- 
actly the same kind of scientific treatment can 
not be applied, unless the laws are as exact and 
nndeviating in the one case as in the other— a 
premise which may be true, but which ought not 
to be assumed. But without accepting this 
premise, the student of history wiU find a real 
and substantial value in Mr. Freeman's suc- 
eessful attempt *'to point out and bring to- 
gether the many analogies which are to be seen 
between the political institutions of times and 
centuries most renfote from one another;" and 
he can hardly doubt, as the result, that there 
are certain general laws under and in accord- 



ance with which the lifo of nations is worked 
out, and of which the hero- worshipers, who 
have been our most popular historians in the 
past, make little or no account ; and to this con- 
clusion he will come, though, with us, he thinks 
that Mr. Freeman errs in denying the possi- 
bility of a division of history into epochs, and 
in demanding of the student that he ** cast away 
all distinctions of ancient and modem, of dead 
and living. " These distinctions, like those which 
in time divide the months, are somewhat arti- 
ficial, and epoch merges into epoch as season 
into season, but there is a veritable distinction 
between summer and fall, none the less that no 
man can say when one ends and the other be- 
gins ; and for convenience of study there is a real 
advantage in considering the successive growths 
of the human race, though one merges into its 
^coessor, and each epoch, like each event in 
lifo, '^ is always the son of another, and we must 
not forget the parentage." 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Jddob Warden, in his Li/e of Salnum P. 
CAast (Wilstach, Baldwin, and Co), intimates 
that the most serious fault of one whom he per- 
sistently calls, tSter the manner of the romancers, 
"our hero,** was his inability to form correct 
judgments of men. This criticism the critic 
himself illustrates and exemplifies in a most 
striking manner, for the Chief Justice mode a 
most unfortunate selection in choosing Judge 
Warden to be his biographer. He possesses nei- 
ther moral discriminatioa nor literary taste. 
His egotism, his personal piques and political 
prejucUces, his moral incapacity to comprehend 
the nature of the man whose lifo he was chosen 
to write, and his total inability to measure the 
relative value of the various material intrusted 
to him, render him singularly unfitted for the 
work which, unhappily for the reputation of 
Chief Justice Chase, has fallen into his hands. 

But the volume is largely autobiographic ; and 
the material furnished by Chief Justice Chase, 
though neither wisely selected nor wisely ar- 
ranged b^ the editor, aflfords valuable matter, 
out of which an assiduous and patient reader can 
construct for himself what will be of very consid- 
erable value, both as a biography and as a con- 
tribution to American history. Studying these 
materials, we arise from their revelations with 
onr previous respect for Chief Justice Chase 
deepened into rererence. There are very few 
public men who could with safoty to their repu- 
tations admit us so unreservedly to their confi- 
dential correspondence and their secret thoughts. 

Conservative in method but radical in princi- 
ple, he vras throughout his life a worthy repre- 
sentative of that unformed but not impotent par- 
ty which contends, in the words of Mr. Geoige 
William Curtis, **for conscience, intelligence, 
and morality as the supreme power in our poli- 
tics and the sole salvation of America." This 
consecration to conscience is the most marked 
characteristic of his private life ; impartial histo- 
ry vnll deckire it manifested in his public serv- 
ices. *' I don't know what the effect may be on 
me personally, but I believe I have done right:** 
this sentence, though in various forms, appears 
again and again in diary and in prirate letters. 
In 1841, when the temperance movement was 
without present impetus or future promise, he 
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openly declared his *' reaolatioii to rote for no 
more licenses to sell intoxicating drinks, whether 
to taverns or other hooses." In lS44y when 
antislaveryism in the West was as nnpopular as 
it has since beoome popular throoghont the 
Union, he wrote and pobUcly signed a paper in 
which lie maintained the right of freedom ibr 
all, founded upon '* the great cardinal principle 
of true democracy and ^ true Christianity, the 
brotherhood of the human family,** and prodaim- 
ed war *' against slave-holding as the direBt form 
of oppression, and then against every other spe- 
cies of tyranny and ii^ustice.'* Throughout the 
administration of which he was a member he 
appears to have been the foremost in urging a 
pK>licy of emancipation, and the draft of the final 
Emancipation Proclamation, with its eloquent in- 
vocation at the dose, came from his hand. He 
was not a specialist in reform ; he perceived fron^ 
afar the dangers that have now ov^takon the na- 
tion. Himself organizing, in time of war, our 
national currency, he yielded, but reluctantly, to 
what seemed to be the necessity of the hour, an 
irredeemable paper money ; insisted, from the 
beginning to the end of his administration of the 
Treasury Department, that Congress should in- 
crease taxation and diminish expenses ; and with 
almost prophetic insight wrote, in 1868, **If any 
thing will reconcile the American people to re- 
pudiation, direct or indirect, it will be perpetui- 
ty or apparent perpetuity of debt.'* Finally, in 
1*864, he resigned his oflSce of Secretary of the 
Treasury because his protests against the sys- 
tem of parceling out executive patronage to mem- 
bers of Congress were unavailing, and, despite 
his endeavors, the appointments were made, or 
at least appeared to him to be made, upon the 
principle of reward for party fealty, not upon 
that of securing for the nation the highest and 
best attainable service. That his judgment was 
always correct his best friends will not claim. 
That his motives were pure and his purposes no- 
ble, and his patriotism, if not absolutely unself- 
ish, at least unwarped by selfishness, can hardly 
be doubted by any one who reads with care the 
record of his inner life furnished by his letters 
and diaries, and who puts any faith at all in hu- 
man nature. 

TRATEL& 

Coomassie and Magdala : the Story of Two 
Britiih CampaignM in A/riea, by H. M. Stait- 
LET (Harper and Brothers), is a volume full of 
the romance of geographical exploration, travel 
in a wild country, and war with a savage race. 
Coomassie was the capital of the Ashantees. 
How Sir Garnet Wolseley conducted a campaign 
against the Ashantee king, and burned his cap- 
ital and broaght him to surrender, has been so 
recently told in our daily papers that the out- 
lines of the campaign need not be described here. 
Yet most readera of the newspaper get from its 
daily descriptions of current events but a frag- 
mentary and confused idea of such a campaign. 
Here the story is told in detail, with gra[£ic 
pictures of the country — the wild ride through 
the surf at every landing, the frightful fever, 
the tropical river with its dense and dangerous 
vegetation, the camp and its singular accoutre- 
ments, the battle with the ambuscading sav- 
ages, and the final and decudve victory—and it 
is these details which give reality to the stojy. 



Magdala was the final battle-ground in the Abvt- 
sinian campaign against King Theodore, of six 
yeara ago. It *' was a town planted on the top 
of a mountain about ten thousand feet above the 
sea-level, amidst gigantic mountains, piled one 
upon another, grouped together in immenie 
gatherings, profound abysses lying between, two 
thousand, three thousand, and even four thou- 
sand feet deep — a region of indescribable wild- 
ness and grandeur. It was an almost impregna- 
ble stronghold, situate four hundred miiea from 
the point of embarkation ; a strange, weird coun- 
try, fiiU of peaks and motmtains and mggedness, 
lay between it and the sea. The scenes which 
flanked the march bristled with rocks and crags, 
but they possessed the charm of novelty and pie- 
tureequeness, and the country was one of the 
most healthy countries on the face of the earth. 
The march was one full of interesting incidents.** 
This passage from the preface we quote, because 
the description in the volume of the march and 
battle fully justifies it, and because in its style it 
indicates the graphic character of the narrative^ 
We know of no better book with which to sup- 
plant the boys' story-book of the period, and to 
feed with healthy diet the appetite fur the sen- 
sational, than tlus most romantic story of tvo 
African campaigns. 

POPULAK SCIENCE. 

PROFBsaoB Jambs H. Daha's MmmualofG^- 
oloffjf (Ivison, Bhikeman, and Phinney) has been 
before the American public for some twelveyean. 
It now appeara in not only a new form, but 
with such additions and improvements as make 
it essentially a new book. Its siae is greatly 
increased. Its illustrations are much more nu- 
merous. In the present edition they are excep- 
tionally fine ; indeed, we do not now recall any 
sdentific text-book which surpasses it in this re- 
spect. We observe, too, a venr considerable ioi- 
provement in classification. We notice especially 
that much matter which in the previous edition 
was in fine type — the dread and abhorrence of 
college students — is taken out of the categoiy of 
notes, and is included in the body of the work, 
and under the general classification. The trea> 
tjse is thoroughly American ; indeed, if we were 
to critidse it at all, it would be upon the ground 
that it is too purely American in its character. 
But this defect, if indeed it be one, the sto- 
dent can easily correct for himsdf by comparing 
with its pages those of LveU. Since 1862, the 
date of the first edition, there has been a great 
increase in geological knowledge in this country. 
The resulu of United Statetf surreys in the Rocky 
Mountain region and in some of the Eastern and 
Southern States, of paleontological investigatioBS 
recorded in numerous State reports, and of in* 
vestigations by individual sdentistS) are all incor- 
porated in the present work. 

Bv geology Professor Dana means what that 
word signifies in its etymological sense, via., the 
sdence which treats of the structure, constita- 
tion, and physical features of the g&obe. He 
therefore begins his treatise with a consideraiioa 
of physiographic geology, that is, with those sub- 
jects which reUte to the physical features of the 
globe, its general contour, Its system of bassre* 
Itefs, and the system of oceanic and atmoipWiDe 
movements which have combinad to mm H 
what it is. This division of hie mhjml^ k Md^ 
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but compreheBsively treated. He next takes np 
^lithological geology— the constitufion of the map 
terialfl which compose the earth*s sarfacOi and 
their arrmngement or condition. Ai the former 
division leads to some consideration of physical 
geography, so thb one requires a brief treatment 
of mineralogy, the former science being the out- 
come and the latter the foundation of geology. 
The third and principal portion of the work treats 
of historical geology, that is, the true succession 
or chronological order of the rocks, which itself 
requires and includes a study of the forms of ex- 
tinct life found in the rock strata. And it is in 
illustrating these that the wood-cuts are the most 
valuable and the most numerous. A fourth book 
treats of dynamical geology, or the causes of 
erents in the earth's geological progress. The 
concise style which admirably adapts the Tolume 
for the uses of the student renders it less inter- 
esting to the reader than the analogous works of 
Lvell 

Of **PutBam*s Adranced Sdoace Series'* (Q. 
P. Putnam's Sons) three volumes are before us— 
Animal Phtftiology^ Inorganic Chemistry ^ and 
Physical Geography, They are republications 
from the English. They are compendiums, will 
serve the stodent a useful purpose, and are so 
compact in expression and arrangement as to 
be p«caliarly useful as books of reference ; but 
they are not written in such a style as to at- 
tract the general reader.— Of The Annual Rec- 
ord of Science and Industry /or 1878 f Harper 
and Brothers) it is hardly necessary to do more 
than announce the fact of its publication, for its 
place has already been allotted to it by univenial 
consent. By far the most complete and com- 
prehensive, It is also by fiu* the most trustworthy, 
work of the kind which has ever issued from the 
American press, while its copious and admirabi? 
arranged table of contents and index render it 
very easy to find readily any subject which is 
treated of in the volume. 

NOVELS. 

Tempest-Tossed (Shddon and Ck>.) is the title 
of Mr. Thbodobb I'ilton's first venture in the 
field of romance. Mr. Tilton is nothing if not 
sensational. As a lecturer, a platform speaker, 
an editor, he has been making sensations all his 
life, and we are not surprised to find his novel 
of the sensational school We should have been 
surprised if it were not. But it is a wdUwrought 
specimen of that school. He has studied, and 
not witliout advantage, the writings of Victor 
Hugo, who is, among all the modem sensational- 
ists, without a superior. The fruits of this study 
are seen not in the style— a defect which Mr. 
Tilton has not imitated — but in the structure of 
the story, and still more in the careful study 
which has evidently preceded and prepared for 
a part of his work, especially the descriptive por- 
tions. His pictures are painted vrith a pams- 
taking which belongs to the conscientious and 
true artist As illustrations of this the reader 
will note the author's description of a tempest, 
and his careful narrative of the ship's stores. As 
an artist he is a pre-Raphaelite. As a painter he 
is with the pen what Holman Hunt is with the 
brush. Of the plot we can only sar that it is so im- 
possible that no realism of description can make 
the story seem other than a perfectly wild romance. 

The Living Link (Harpw and Brothers) is also 



a sensational novel, but of a very different type. 
In the natural history of novels the general class 
sensational may be divided into various species, 
somewhat as follows: the metaphysical sensa- 
tional, in which the author delights to delineate 
morbid and extraordinary experiences of fear, 
hope, love, and hate; the melodramatic sensa- 
tional, which depends for its interest on thrilling 
adventures and hair^breadth escapes ; the scenic 
sensational, a kind of pantomime in romance, in 
which the reader is bewildered by the rapidity 
with which scenic changes and magic tninsformar 
tions succeed each other; and the mysterious 
sensational, in which the opening chapter pro- 
pounds a conundrum at which the reader ex- 
pends his ingenuity till it is solved for him at the 
end of the volume. The Living Link belongs to 
the latter species, of which Wilkie Collins is pre- 
eminently the master. The novel in structure 
and method reminds us of Wilkie Collins, and is 
not inferior to some of his, though not equal to 
his best. For the professional critic, accustom- 
ed to such romantic mysteries, imagines from 
the beginning that the mysterious Wiggins is 
Edith's father ; and he will be puzxled to con- 
ceive any adequate reason for the long and use- 
less concealment of the fact from his own daugh- 
ter. If we are not greatly mistaken in English 
hiw, Mr. Db Millb has dione it injustice in rep- 
reaenting as possible the second arrest of Edith 
after her first aequittal; and the private mad- 
house was an accessory which is quite too stale 
for a story so thoroughly original in its essential 
features. But, despite these defects, we are in- 
clined to rank The Living Link as the best of 
De Blille's novels, and one among the best of its 
class. The plot is ingeniously conceived ; the 
situations are certainly possible, and their im- 
probability no more impairs their interest than 
did the improbability of the one thousand and 
one tales with which the Princess Scheheresade 
kept alive the cariosity of her cruel master. 

The aridity with which Mr. Baker's last 
book, Mose Evans (Hurd and Houghton), is 
devoured is an indication of the appetite for 
American fiction. For Mose Evans is thor- 
oughly American. Only an American could 
have written it. There is nothing in style or 
structure or incident to indicate that the author 
ever so much as read an English novel. The 
staple of the model novel is all wanting. In- 
deed, it can hardly be called a noveL It is 
without plot; almost without incident. It is 
not a story ; it is a picture, a realistic picture 
of Southwestern life. If we call it a novel, and 
measure it by critical standards, it is defective. 
The pivot on which it turns, the marvelous trans- 
formation wrought by love on Mose Evans, tasks 
our credulity to its 'utmost. That any woman 
should enceitain such a jealonsy of her husband's 
books as to bring her son np in an ignorance so 
great that he knows not even how to read b not 
Ukely. That a man possessing Mose Evans's 
capacities for culture and his strong determina- 
tion should reach maturity and never learn to 
read is improbable. That a man so educated 
till past the age of twenty-one should, bv dint 
of a few years' travel, even when inspired by the 
noblest love, become the prince in society which 
he becomes, is not phMsible. The style is faulty. 
The endeavor on the part of the author to main- 
tain his assumed character of land-agent is 
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not saccessfal. It even seems at times like an 
affectation; it may be an unconscious affecta- 
tion. But nationality, like charity, hides a mul- 
titude of sins. And Mo$e Evans is unmis- 
takably, an American book. The author has 
copied erery thing from nature, nothing from 
models. He has written out of his own experi- 
ence and observation, not from materials fur- 
nished by others. So many novels are mere 
compilations I This is a true original, an indig- 
enous story, and the characters are consequently 
drawn witli rare fidelity to nature, yet with a po- 
otic idealism which prevents them from becom- 
ing abhorrent or disgi»ting. In this respect Mr. 
Baker is more truly an artist than Mr. Eggle- 
ston. We etidure the characters of the latter, 
we are drawn to those of the former. Odd 
Archer, the drunken lawyer, is none the less 
true to life that the revolting features of his 
character are subdued by the kindly spirit of the 
painter. Over against this ^pe stands another, 
an ideal, but a true ideal, of the Southern gen- 
tleman, General Throop. Even Mose Evans, 
impossible as we conceive the character and life 
to be, is real to tlie imagination, if not to the 
fact, a veritable hero, not a stage representation 
of one. The thoughts of the book are noble. 
Often the author embodies a grand truth in an 
aphoristic expression that almost deserves to be- 
come a proverb. Its ideals are high, sometimes 
impossibly high, it is true, but always elevating, 
never degrading. Its love is pure, chaste, inspir- 
ing — the love of true, noble, womanly, and manly 
souls. The piety of the book — for a religious 
sentiment pervades it— is simple, earnest, heart- 
felt—free from cant, free from art. It is not put 
into the book by an artist to give to it warmth 
and color ; it belongs to the book, because it is 
in the heart of the author. And so, vrith its su- 
perficial artistic defects overborne by its greater 
moral and intellectual virtues, we welcome Moae 
Evans as a true and valuable addition to Amer- 
ican romance. 

HISCELLAKEOUS. 
Prophetic Voices concerning America^ by 
Charles Sithnbr (Lee and Shepard), is a cabin- 
et filled with rare specimens. The specimens 
are selected from what numerous men, renown- 
ed in widely various departments of literatnre 
and life, and speaking iVom widely intervaled 
stand -points in history, have left of prophetic 
utterance touching our conntnr — its discovery, 
settlement, struggles, independence, glory, and 
destiny. These museum relics, in themselves 
the golden utterances of many of the most de- 
serv^ly famous iitt^teurs, diplomatists, econ- 
omists, philosophers, statesmen, bards, and ora- 
tors, of six tongues and thrice as many centuries, 
are brought into prominent relief upon a back- 
ground of biographical sketches, interfused with 
personal reflections by the author. The book, 
aside from the melancholy interest which now 
attaches to every thing that Charies Sumner may 
have touched in his lifetime, is otherwise well 
worth possession. In it the author's artistle 

r chant for the curious and rare is rery quaint- 
apparent. Poets from Seneca to Bums, 
K'rose authors from Strabo to De Toconeville, are 
ere assembled at the great sehdar s call. In 
this merely literary sense the book ranks eonal- 
ly with the well-known work of the elder Dis- 



raeli, among '*the curiosities of literatnra*' Is 
» moral sense it is more than a curiosity, bow- 
ever — an inspiration. It is a true monograph 
of its author*s lifo, in whom the Delphic spirit 
worked prophetic intimations, pointing forever 
onward to a golden realization of his one idea, 
** the true grandeur of nations." 

The first volume of the '' Brie*ii-Brae Series^ 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) makes us wish 
for more. The purpose of this series is to fur- 
nish in successive volumes gossipy reminiscences 
of famous Hterati of various clanes. The edit- 
or, K. n. Stoddard, is a man admirnfoly w^ 
adapted to the task. The first volume contains 
sketchy and anecdotal fragments concerning 
Chorlc^, a journalist and critic. Planch^, a dram- 
atist, and Young, an actor. These names are, 
indeed, bat little known to American nsadera; 
but the journalist and critic carefully keeps him- 
self concealed, since the less his personality is 
linown the better he can do his work ; the dram- 
atist is applauded fbr the moment, but hb fiime 
dies with the death of bis local comedy; and the 
actor is forgotten when the curtain faUs. Tliese 
men were of note in their day, and these autobi- 
ographical reminiscences introduce us to the Lon- 
don literary and artistic society of the last half 
centniy. We are strongly impressed with the 
intellectual brilliance of that society, and with a 
conviction that, if this volume gives, as it ap- 
peara to do, a fair picture of the literary and social 
life of that epoch and locality, then conversation 
must be numbered with the lost arts. — No incon- 
siderable proportion of the matter of this little 
volume was taken, we suspect? from the AntoH- 
ograpky and Memoirs of ti. f\ Chorls^, of which 
a condensation is published by Henry Holt, enti- 
tled Recent Art and Society. The title very well 
describes the volume, which posseases the addi- 
tional interest of revealing what few onderstoad 
— the interior life of a journalist and critic. — Mr. 
Charles B. Stetson's little treatise on Teckme- 
al Education (J. R Osgood and Co.) is itself too 
technical to serve its purpose. It opens with an 
earnest and well-written plea for a puUie-school 
education that shall be less exclusively literary, 
and shall, bv a larger infusion of natural seiemw, 
and especially of drawing, make a more adequate 
provision fbr the demands which modern \ik 
makes on the farmer and the artisan. Bat this 
is followed with elaborate extracts from Euro- 
pean governmental reports, which, in the pres- 
ent apathetic state of the public mind on this 
subject, we fear will not be read. If the aa- 
thor had studied and digested these reports, 
and had embodied the lessons they convey ia 
his own clear and forcible language, he would 
have made a work which would have done the 
service which we fear this unreadable compila- 
tion from oflSdal reports will never do. — ^Natme 
has a Ufe which the mere scientist who studies 
it as a mechanism, but ignores its personriity, 
never discovera. It is the acqnalnunce with 
this life of nature which gives a pecuKar chann 
to Under the TVees, by SAifintL iBmrjiini Pumb 
— '^Irenseus** (Harper and Brethen). TbeM 
essays are pleasant uescripUont of what a carsfU 
observer can see '* under the trees** on a sarnmer 
afternoon ; they are genial and devout moiiflgi 
upon nature, sometimes with a vein of trae jpoti- 
ry in them. But they are mora ten thte. llMf 
are revealings of the mytterlous lilb ytia oj p i i 
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tiiat animates natare, and makes her dear to 
those that see the soul in the body, the mystical 
something which led the ancients to personify 
nature and her Tarions operations, which leads 
the pantheist to worship nature as the only di- 
vinity, the great All, and which leads the Chris- 
tian to see in nature the presence of a God who 
is orer all and in all, but who is infinitely more 
than all that eye sees or ear hears. Of these 
musings, revealing the spiritual side of nature, 
the greater portion of the book is made. There 
are some other essays that have not this peculiar 
flavor, but it is this which gives aroma to the 
whole book. — Dr. Hovbt, in his Religion and 
ike State (Kstes and Lanriat), argues forcibly and 
vigorously for a complete separation of church 
and state, the taxation of churches, the abolition 



of govemmeotal chaplains, and the substitution 
of chaplains voluntarily supported, the enforce- 
ment of Sabbath laws only on secular grounds, 
and widiin the limits which that principle would 
allow, and the reading of the Bible in the schools 
only as a voluntary act, and with the approval of 
the parents of the scholars. — Lanob's Com- 
mentary on the New Testament is completed by 
the volume on The Bevtiation of John (Scribner, 
Armstrong, and Co.). The volume is his own 
personal .work. The trandator would have served 
her purpose better by converting German into 
EngUsh idioms : **New Testamoitalness" is not 
English. A Greek index and a topical English 
imtox to the entire ten volumes which constitute 
the New Testament Commentary are appended 
to this volume. 



f War's Itientifit UtroA 



8U31MART OF SCIENTIFIC FBOORESa 

MAKING our Summary as complete as pos- 
sible to the beginning of July, we have, 
under the head of ^IroaoMy, to record that dur- 
ing the month of June the group of asteroids has 
bcMcn increased by the addition of one (No. 188 
in the series), discovered at Toulouse on the Idtfi 
by Perrotin. 

The most interesting feature in the heavens 
this month has undoubtedly been the rapid 
growth of the flno comet discovered by Cogpa 
ia April. The nucleus of this body will, about 
the 20th of July, be directly between the earth 
and sun, and in a day or two thereafter will at 
Its nearest approach to the earth be distant 
therefrom about one-third of the distance of the 
sun. At that time throughout the night, al- 
though the nucleus will be hidden below the 
horizon, the tail will be seen extending upward 
toward the north pole. The earth will undoubt- 
edly approach nearer to this comet's tail than is 
often the case, but there seems no ground for 
anticipating that it vrill come in contact there- 
with^ Spectroscopic observations of this body 
have been made by Rayet at Paris, and by Lock- 
yer in London. Rayet finds for the nucleus a 
continuous spectrum, and for the tail the three 
ordinary cometary bands. Lockyer notices that 
the continuous spectrum of the nucleus is de- 
ficient in blue rays, and that it sparkles as if 
many short bright lines were superposed upon it. 

In reference to the other bodies of the solar 
system, we note that the reflecting power of 
Mercury has been investigated by ZdUner by 
means of his invaluable photometer, an instru- 
ment which, if directed to the investigation of 
Coggia's comet, would probably yield important 
results. 

The question of the possible existence of a 
satellite to the planet Venus has been consider- 
ed by Lohse and Klein, who conclude that the 
question is still an open one, and that considera- 
ble weight must be given to the very numerous 
observations that have been made by eminent 
astronomers upon the visibility of that side of 
the planet which is turned away from the sun. 

One of the most interesting cases of the ap- 
pearance of a large meteor occurred a year ago 



in treimany, and numerous accurate observa* 
tions of this bodv have been collected by Galloi 
who has deduced therefrom the position of the 
orbit which was being described by this body at 
the time it came in contact with the earth's at- 
mosphere. He concludes iu path to have been 
a hyperbola — a result similar to that determined 
on several previous occasions for other meteors. 

The organizati<m of the various parties for the 
observation of the approaching transit of Venus 
has been so far completed that most of the gen- 
tlemen who are to make the observations have 
already left their respective homes in America, 
England^ Bussia, Germany, and France in order 
to reach their stations in season. The astrono- 
mers of the latter government will occupy five 
stations, and will make use of the daguerreotype 
instead of the collodion process. The solar pho- 
tographs taken by them will be about one mch 
in diameter, and the subsequent measurements 
to be made upon them will be performed with 
the assistance of powerful microscopes. 

In connection with astronomical photography 
Comn announces a mode of constructing a lens 
whose focal length shall be the same for both 
chemical and visual rays; the method adopted 
by him is but little different from that long ago 
tried by Butherfurd, of New Vork, to effect this 
oljeot, and consists simply in separeting by the 
space of an inch, more or less, the two lenses 
that form the objective of an ordinary achronuitie 
telescope. 

While astronomy in America appears to par- 
tially languish, if we may judge from the con- 
dition of the observatories at Albany, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere, it is refreshing to be 
able to refer to the new ones that are being built 
on the most approved plans in Vienna and Stras* 
burg, and the magnificent physical laboratory 
established at Oxford, which will undoubtedly 
exert a powerful influence on the progress of as- 
tronomical spectroscopy. 

Meteorohgioal literature has lately received 
several vahiable additions. In the fundamental 
matter of securing contionous registers of the 
condition of the atmosphere. Wild, of St. Peters- 
burg, has published the results of some years' ob- 
servations with his self-recordmg balance barom- 
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eter, and he states that its indicatioiis are to be 
relied upon as iroplicitljr as those of any bat the 
most expert obserrers. 

Weilemann has made an interesting stndy of 
some questions relating to the temperatare of the 
atmosphere ; among other results he announces 
that the protection afforded by the clouds against 
the radiation of the heat of the earth into space 
is three times that afforded by the average qnan- 
tity of moisture that is present in the atmosphere 
in ordinary clear weather. The effect of moisture 
in its inviiiible state having been well established 
by the experiments of Tyndall, it would seem 
that the results obtained by Weilemann mtist suf- 
fice to convince those who have doubted whether 
Tyndall's results were applicable to the problems 
of meteorology. 

The interesting question of the difference of 
temperatare in the country and the city has been 
investigated by Fines, and his results will ex- 
plain many of the discrepancies that exist in 
meteorological records. Fines concludes, among 
other things, that the maximum summer temper- 
ature of the city is greater than the maximiun 
temperature of the countiy in the summer ; the 
maximum temperature of the city in the winter- 
time is, on the other hand, less than the corre- 
sponding country temperature; the radiation 
during clear nights is, according to him, less in 
the dty than in the country. Breitenlohner, in 
dedodng numerous carious relations between the 
winds and the tempentnre of fresh-fallen rain- 
water, conolodes that at least in Austria there is 
no such thing as a warm rain-storm ; the coldest 
fains, according to him, come with northerly winds. 

The progress eastward in Europe of the areas 
of extreme cold weather in winter-time has been 
studied by Dove with his customary care, and 
the examination by him of the mean tempera- 
tures of a large number of places shows that 
•bout two days' time is required to complete the 
transit eastward over the whole of Europe of 
extensive areas of low temperature. 

In the development of the mathematical theo- 
ry of the movements of the winds in accordance 
with the laws of mechanics, Ferrel has supplied 
an important formula by which be connecto to- 
gether the barometric gradient on the one hand 
and the force and direction of the wind on the 
other. 

A balloon voyage of very considerable interest 
is reported as having been made by Brunelle at 
Chnrkow, in Russia. This voyage Uisted for 
eight hours, during which time the aeronaut was 
carried several hundred miles. The most re- 
markable feature of the vovage consisted in the 
ikct that the lower strata of air were colder than 
those above ; and even at night-time the former 
were found to be rushing along the earth's sur- 
face with great rapidity, while the upper cur- 
rents of the atmosphere were in oomparatire 
quiet. These atmospheric conditions appear to 
have been precisely the reverse of those that ob- 
tained during roost of Glaisher*s voyages. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the aeronauts of Ameri- 
ca will favor meteorological students with some 
detailn, published in a commodious form, of their 
own wide experiences in this important field of 
research. The science of meteorology will cer- 
tainly profit greatly by the execution of the pro* 
gramme that Mr. Baninm has announced for the 
present season. 



The intimate connection between meteorology 
and forestry justifies our mentioning in this place 
the experiments made by Baranetiky on the pe- 
riodical flow of sap in trees. He finds that the 
ascent of sap is only quite indirectly dqieodeat 
on the changes of temperature. 

In Pracikal Gtodujf much interest will at- 
tach to the work of Mr. Gardner, geographer 
to the survey of the Western Territories, vbo 
has just concluded • most laborious study of 
the bewildering mass of contradictory figorei 
relating to the altitudes of points in the interior 
of America. Mr. Gardner finds that the pob- 
lished profiles of our railroads are quite unreUs- 
ble for any exact purpose, and has only broo^ 
his studies to a successful conclusion afier dis- 
covering numerous errora in the compotatioos 
relative to what have hitherto been considered 
the best-established lines of leveling; fortunste- 
ly he is able to show that the original obienra- 
tions are "generally quite good, and that the 
errors are mostly of a clerical nature. In eon- 
nection with this subject, and of very fnndameoial 
importance in reference to geodetical works, we 
notice the investigation, just published byBalyer, 
of Beriin, into the effect of so-called local attrac- 
tions OB the results of all leveling operations. 
The examples calculated by General Balyer ia 
illustration of his formula show that in the 
Harts Mountains a line of leveling ranniog to 
Uie summit of the Brocken, and less than three 
miles long, is in error to the extent of six iochei 
from this cause alone. To what extent similar 
errora may affect leveling operations that extend 
from our Atlantic sea-ooost westward to Dearer 
we can only surmise. 

In Ekctriocd Scimice BoUmann has published 
an investigation into dielectric absorptiou. Hit 
experimenu confirm most of Faradav's weU- 
known ideas, and hare shown that in all proba- 
bility the molecules of electrized bodies are 
themselves polarised, that is to say, are arranged 
with positire and negative poles respectively in 
the same directions. In purauance of a similar 
train of thought, Streintz, in studying the effect 
of electricity on iu conducting wire, coadudei 
that the latter expands lengthwise more than ii 
due to its heat, and attributes the surplus to the 
poUu^zation of the particles composing the wire; 
the elasticity of the wire is, he finds, nncfaao(ed; 
the effect of the electricity on the length of the 
wire is manifested gradually, like that of beat 

In reforence to the eflnct of heat on the 
strength of materials, Profossor Thurston, of 
Hoboken, and Commander L. A. Beardilee^ 
U.S.N., have continued their valuable observa- 
tions on the exaltadoo of the limit of strength; 
and Neissen has shown that the eksttc rsMlica 
of tonion also increases with the duretioa of ihs 
experiment. The two independent secies of ob- 
servations are thus seen to be remarkably coa- 
firmatory of each other. 

To the Otemist the month has been ntbsr a 
dull one. Dr. U. Beins in the Ckemieailkm 
has a somewhat curious paper npon **Thel 
cesser of Steam. '* He claims that opon I 
in a closed space either the biearbooate < 
tua or of potassium, carbonic add oas Is j 
off; which readily condensss to tke j 
ia another portion of that i 
laige quantities of liqnefiei 
he names *' carboleara," CM IM4 
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peratares nmgtng from 800^ to 400^ C. The 
expansive force of this liquid he propofes to use, 
instead of steam, as a motive power. 

Bfallet has reinvestigated the alleged fact that 
east iron and lead, Hke water, expand in solidi- 
fication from the fhsed state. He admits that 
through some pecnliar force the solid metal will 
float upon the melted metal, bnt shows that in 
re&lity the latter has fiir the lower specific grav- 
ity. He therefore conclades that these metals 
do not expand when they soUdifyi nor contract 
when they fuse. 

Amorphoos phosphoms still continues to be 
an object of study. Schrotter has recently shown 
that it can be ohitained from ordinary phosphorus 
by the action of electricity upon the hitter, and 
has proved that the transformation is due entire- 
ly to the electricity, and not to the heat or light 
accompanying it. 

In the organic kingdom the most interesting 
achievement is perhaps that of Xiemann and 
Haarman, who have artificially produced the 
flavoring snbstance of vanilla. These chemists, 
examining the sap of the cambium layer of va- 
rious pines, firs, and larches, obtained a white 
ciystatline body containing carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, to which they gave die name of 
coniferine. From this snbstance, by a peculiar 
process, vanillin was obtained, identical in its 
properties with that made from the natoral va- 
nilla. 

As bearing upon the progre ss of Ethnology 
since our last report, we may refer to a com- 
munication by Rev. Mr. Swayne from Formosa, 
giving an account of a mode of sepulture which 
connects itself with the hut burials described by 
Nillson and Lubbock. When a man dies the 
hearth-stones are removed fiom the centre of the 
hut, and a pit is dug about four ftet deep. The 
body is placed therein, together with food and 
his dress and implements. The hole is then fill- 
ed up, the earth is packed down, the hearth- 
stones are replaced, and every thing goes on as 
formerly. 

Referring to Mr. Charles Ran's article in Ae 
last Smithaonian Report upon '* Ancient Abo- 
riginal Trade in North America," we have fh>m 
Mr. Schlagintweit an account of a probable Eu- 
ropean prehistoric traffic It has long been 
known that the jade and other minerals of which 
the axes, chisels, scrapers, etc., of the drift and 
cave periods were made do not exist in suflietent 
quantity and puritv in Europe to justi^r the opin« 
ion that these implements were manamctured by 
the men who used them, and with whose bones 
they lie buried. Mr. Schlagintweit has discov- 
ered in the Caucasus and in Northern Armenia, 
near the great highways of trsde fh>m the earli- 
est times, abundant deposits of jade, etc., a &ct 
which goes to confirm the opinion that in early 
times caravan commerce existed between West- 
em Europe and Asia. 

Professor Busk figures and describes a new 
diorometer in Vol. III. of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute. A discussion upon 
the best material fbr testing the cubical contents 
of ^nlls accompanies the report. 

In the same journal Lieutenant Swinton 0. 
Holland, R.N., gives an exceedingly interesting 
paper npon the Ainos, or the supposed aborig- 
ines of Yesso, Saghalien, Kunashir, and the most 
of the Knrile Islands. Although in ntter subju- 



gation to the Japanese, they are a distinct race 
in form, language, clothing, building, navigation^ 
feasts, and superstitions. The men are of mid- 
dle stature; they carefnllv cultivate the beard 
and mustache, never using knife or scissors npon 
them. Their bodies are idso covered with coarse 
hair, growing profusely on the breast, arms, and 
legs, and in some cases even over the backbone. 

Their only method of computing time is by 
great events, as, (or example, the time of the 
great snow-storm, the catching of the big fish, 
etc. They preserve a rough record of their an- 
cient history in songs and tales. The mode of 
saluting among the men is to rub the hands to- 
gether, raise them to the forehead, pahns up, 
and then to stroke the beard. Among the wom- 
en the custom is to draw the first finger of the 
right hand between the first finger and the thumb 
of the left ; then to raise both hands to the fore- 
head, pahns up ; then to rub the upper lip under 
the nose with the first finger of the right hand. 
When a man has been traveling and returns 
home, he and his friend lay their heads on each 
other's shonlderB ; the elder of the two then places 
his hands upon the head of the younger, and 
strokes it down, gradually drawing h^ hands 
over the shoulders, down the arms, and to the 
verv tips of the fingers of the younger ; until this 
is done neither speaks a word. 

When aperson dies all mention of him ceases ; 
his house is either burned or deserted, and hk 
utensils, however coveted or desired by his sur- 
viving neighbors, are left nntooched. 

They worship the spirits of thttr ancestors, of 
the elements, and of natural objects. The most 
sacred animal seems to be the bear, the young 
of which are caught and suckled by women. 
When weaned they are kept in sacred cages, and 
fed for two or three years. They are th«i killed 
and eaten with great ceremony, while their skulls 
go to adorn the tops of the posts of the sacred 
stockade. 

Since our last summary the most important 
work on ethnology announced is the Vdlkerhaule, 
by Oscar FescheL (Ldpsic: Duncker and Hum- 
blot, 1874.) 

Under the head of Zoology we have to report 
the discovery by Dr. £. Ben^ of the Polaria 
expeditioa, of a new Moner, belonging to the 
lowest division of Protozoa^ being even simpler 
than the Amaba, as it has no nucleus. It is 
closely allied to the Batkyhims discovered by 
the English deep-sea expedition. It has been 
named Protchatktfhhu rooetomi, Batkybiui has 
been regarded by some as not being a true or- 
ganism, but only a sort of slime made up of de- 
composing animals ; but Bessd*s discovery puts 
the matter beyond all doubt. Ascending to the 
sponge s , of which some rare and new forms have 
been discovered by the United States Fish Com- 
mission, nnder Professor Baird*s direction, we 
note the discovery on Cashe*s Ledge, by Messrs. 
Packard and Cooke, of a remaricable sponge, de- 
scribed by Professor Verrill in the American 
Jommal of Science and Arte under the name of 
Dorviilia echinata. It is four inches in diame- 
ter, and supported on a broad, stout, but short 
peduncle, forming one-half of the total height. 
Other species discovered at great depths in the 
North Atlantic by the British exploring expedi- 
tions have been found in 70 to 100 fathoms off 
the coast of Maine. * 
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M. Alfred Qiard finds a carious Assemblage 
of parasites on the compound asoidians of the 
coast of France. He obseared that a shell (La- 
melhria per^icua) imitates the appearance of 
certain Didemina, LeptocUma^ etc *^ The more,'* 
he says, *Ube eye is trained to discover these 
sineular disguises, the more are we astonished nt 
their frequence and their admirable perfection." 
He then asks, ** What is the result of this dis- 
guising on the part of the Lamelliuia? Evi- 
dently to protect them against their enemies." 
A naked mollnsk (Gomodoris) also imitates the 
ascidions ou which it feeds. A flat worm {Pla^ 
nana Khiostert) affords a remarkable example 
of mimicry. It so closely resembles an indirido 
nal Botryllus as to require much close observa- 
tion to distinguish it, the illusion is so perfect ; 
and the resemblance even extends to the internal 
anatomy of the worm, which is analogous to that 
of the individual BotrylluM. A sponge {HalU 
sarca mimosa) extends itself, like Botrylloidu 
mbrmm^ in quite thin byers over a plane surface 
of brick -red varied with yellow- orange. The 
oscules are of the same diameter as the common 
cloacal openings of the B&iryUia^ and arouiid 
the oscules we see series of orange lines arranged 
like the radial lines of the asddians. Giard aJso 
finds that certain compound ascidians mimic 
simple ones. The account in (nil, with plates, 
may be found ia Lacaze-Duthiers^s ArddveM de 
Zoologie expirimtntale et giniraU, 

A fossil Cicada has been found in the mio- 
cene- tertiary formation of Europe by M. La* 
porta. It is the fint fossil Cicada which has 
been found, and belongs to a genus now confined 
to Southern Africa. It is to be remembered 
that miocene Europe suroorted also the African 
type of rhinoceros, girafras, and antelopes, thus 
lUfording ground for the hypothesis of a nnion 
between Southern Europe and Africa during the 
miocene period. 

Some interesting remarks on hybridism among 
ducks have been nkade by Df. Brewer aft a late 
meeting of the Boston Sodetr of Natural Histo- 
ry. In a large proportion of remarkable cases, 
where the evidences of the parentage on both 
•idee arerwell marked, the cbmhion mallard duck 
figures as one of the parents. The specimens 
dMcribed by Audubon as Anat breweri, the 
like of which has liever since been obtained, is 
presumed to have been a cross between -the wild 
malhurd and the gadwall or gray duck. A cross 
between a male canvas-back and a female tame 
mallard existed for several generations, present 
ing with a remarkable degree of uniformity the 
markings of their origin* The so-called Cayuga 
Lake duck had the chamctcristic peculiarities of 
the male mallard and the female Muscovy. The 
race of hybrids between the canvas- back aod 
the mallard was nearly twice the size of either 

Earent ; and this is equally true of the Cayuga 
ybrid. 

The squirrels of North America have been un«- 
dergoing revision by Mr. J. A. Allen. Pnofessor 
Baird, in a monograph of the group pubHslmd in 
1857, reduced the number of species of the genus 
Scimiu alone from twenty*four— 4fae number rec- 
ognised by Audubon and Bachman in 1654— to 
ten well-established species and two doubtful 
ones. Now Mr. Allen finds so much variadon 
In the group as to be obliged to reduce the spe- 
cific forms to Ave^ *' recognizing, however^ seven 



geographical varieties in addition, making tbs 
whole number of recognized forms twelve.** He 
enumerates twenty-five species of Sdwida in all 
It seems that Southern squirrels are more highly 
colored than Northern ones ; Western spechnem 
from the dry plains are paler, more foded oat, 
than Eastern examples ; Southern specimens aro 
also smaller than the Northern, darker Conns. 
He then divides the continent into five more or 
less well marked areas, characterized b^ certain 
peculiarities of color variations in bircb and 
mammals. 

Among the AgrieuUmral investigations of which 
our foreign joumab bring us aecoonts are some 
experiments performed at the station at Hohea- 
heim, in Gennany, under the direction of Dr. 
Von Wolff, on the digestibility of bean hay asd 
afkermath when fed alone and when mixed with 
turnips. Sheep were fod during a certain perk)d 
with beani hav or aftermath alone, and during 
another period with these mixed with turnips or 
beets, and in each case the amounts of the food 
ingredients were determined. 

It was found that the woody fibre of the young 
succulent bean hay was more digestible than thsi 
of the aftermath, and that the digestibility of each 
decreased while it was kept stored during tbs 
winter, the proportions of organic substance of 
the bean hay digested iu November being 64.9 
per cent., and in the following April 62.3. The 
amounts of the aftermath digested at the same 
times were 67. 1 and 62. 7 per cent. When mix- 
ed with turnips, from 2.5 to 5.5 per cent, lea 
of the orgamo substance of the bean hay and 
aftermath was digested than when the latter 
were fed alone. The decrease in digestion of 
the albuminoids imder the influence of the tm> 
nips was less with the bean hay than with the 
aftermath. The results of these experiments, 
like those of others made at Uohenbetm and 
elsewhere, indicate that when materials poor ia 
nitrogen (albuminoids) are added to rations of 
hay and like materials, the digestion of the al- 
buminoids of the latter is decreased, and that 
tlus decrease is greater in maierials ooataiaMv 
little than in those containing much nitrogen.* 

In the department of Engineering a number 
of items of interest are worthy of record. At 
home we note the foct that the tunnel which 
forms part of the western approaches of the Il- 
linois and 6t Louis Bridge is advancing rapidly 
to completion. The bridge was opened for the 
passage of wagons June 4, and the formal open- 
ing im railway traffic took place with much cere* 
mony on Jaly 4^ Upon the great sospensioo- 
bridge across the East Biver, between Brooklyn 
and New York, the work which was for a tisM 
suspended is now resumed. The Brooklyn tow- 
er has reached an elevation of 232 feet, and the 
New York tower 1 28 feet above high-water miit. 
The anchorage on the Brooklyn side is six fesi 
high, and contains 8884 cubic feet of masomy. 
No work on the New York anchorage, or on the 
approaches, has yet been begun. T^ imoiediaM 
cause of the resumption of this important wofk 
is doubtless the recent signing by the Ooveraor 
of a bill providing fbr the raising of the meaty 
needed for its oompletion. 

The massive and elegant iron bridge over Ae 
Schuylkill, at Girard Aveiroe, was f 
ferred to the authorities of the city of J 
phia on the 4th of July bj ttte 
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Clarke, Reeyes, iind Co. It Ihis fi?e spans, fovr 
piers, and two abatments, and is 1000 feet long 
by 100 feet wide. 

Of projected enterprises pwbaps the most im- 
portant is the Fort St. Philip Canal, a scheme 
which provides for a canal 2QQ feet wide at botr> 
torn and twenty-fire feet deep, to form a perma- 
nent highway from the Mississippi to the .Golf 
of Mexico. The work, it is proposed, shall be 
constructed by the United States, and when com- 
pleted is to be free to all nations, and to cost 
abont eight millions of dollars. Three years are 
required for its constmetlon. The proposed 
canal is to extend a distance of six and a half 
miles, from the left bank of the Mississippi below 
Fort St Philip to a point four miles sonth of 
Breton Island. Its advocates claim that the 
construction of snch a canal would realise the 
great desideratum of keeping open the channels 
of the great river. In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note that the plan presented to Congress 
by Colonel Eads for the same purpose has been 
rejected. This proposes the Imilding of je^ies 
upon each side of the stream, and thus, by nar- 
rowing the channel, to cause a swifter current, by 
which the stream would be compelled to carry 
its silt farther out to sea, as well as to remove 
tome of that already dMMMited, and thua deepen 
itself 

Of foreign news the following official statistics 
concerning the Suez Canal will be found of in- 
terest. It is now four and a half years since 
the canal was opened, and dming that time the 
traffic hat been as ibllows: In ld70, 486 vessels, 
485,000 tons I in 1871, 765 ships, 761,000 tons; 
in 1872, 1082 ships, 1,060,000 tons ; in 1878, 
1178 ^pi, 1,880,000 tons. During the first 
three months of this year the number of ships 
was somewhat lower than for the corresponding 
period of last year, but the tonnage was in- 
creased by twelve per cent. 

Of foreign projected enterprises none are of 
more interest to the engineer than the announce- 
ment that General Chimzy, the Governor of Al- 
geria, has ordered prdiminary surveys of a work 
wiiich proposes the creation of an artificial sea 
on the plains of Northern Africa, in the Desert 
of Sahara. The length of the projected sea 
would be abont two Imndred and fifty miles, by 
for^-five in width. Much interest attaches to 
the scheme, which, it is claimed by ita advocates, 
frill have an incalculably favorable inflaence on 
the climate, commeroe, and productions of the 
neighboring portions of Africa, and even upon 
the more remote countries of Italy and Spain. 

The steam-ship Faradtof, whose departure from 
Gravesend with the new Atlantic cable we chron- 
icled in our last monthly summary, has success- 
fully accomplished a portion of her mission. The 
work, however, will not be completed before 
September next A new cable between New- 
fonndkmd and Ireland is shortly to be laid by 
the Anglo-American Company. The cable it- 
self is completed. The Great Eattem, it is re- 
ported, will commence the work on the 27th of 
July. 

Since our last sommaiy the annual sesdons of 
several important bodies have taken pUioe. The 
American Society of Civil Engineers held its sixth 
annual convention in New York about the middle 
of June. On the first day a number of papers 
were read, and the second was given to a recep- 



tion by the Stevens Institute, indoding a visit to 
the famous Stevens Batterv, the Brooklp tower 
of the East River Bridge, the Hell Gate miprove- 
ments, and the track-sinking in Fourth Avenue. 
The ktter work, report says, is progressing fa- 
vorably, in spite of the rebuff which the railroad 
company has lately received from the city gov^ 
emment in the threatened refusal to pay one- 
half the costs of the improvement. From the 
Harlem Uiver to One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Street the track will be sunk, with iron bridges 
at the street crossings. From One Hundred and 
Fifteenth to One Hundredth Street is the stone 
viaduct, which, it is believed, will be finished 
within two months. From One Hundredth to 
Eighty-sixth Street are the three tunnels, two 
of them new and neariy ready. The engineer, 
Mr. Bnckhout, thinks the work can be completed 
by January next. 

Among the papers of most interest we note 
that by Colonel Eads on upright arched bridges 
— a defense of the famous structure built under 
hit direction across the Mississippi at St. Louis. 
The report of the committee to investigate the 
Mill Biver disaster was.made by James B. Fran- 
cis, and condemns the specifications for the work 
and its character in strong terms. Mr. Coryell 
described the fires in the Wilkesbarre coal mine, 
and the measures that had been tried to stop 
them. Steam and water that far bad proven 
unsuccessfuL 

The American Institute of Mining Engineore 
likewise held an interesting session at St Louis, 
from the published reports of which it appeara 
that some twenty papen were presented and? 
read, and numerous places of interest visited. 
The excursions of the institute included a visit 
to the fiunons mine La Motte, an inspection of 
the deposits of Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, 
the zinc and iron works at Carondelet, and a 
visit to the block coal fields of Indiana, which, 
was marked by an inspection of the operation of. 
the Monitor coal-cntting machine at the mines 
of the Messrs. NiUack, Zimmerman, and Alex- 
ander. 

The passage of the bill providing for a geo- 
logical survey of the State of Pennsylvania was 
noted in our last month's summary. We can' 
supplement . that announcement now with the 
agreeable information that its direction has been 
confided by the commissionera to Professor J. 
P. Lesley, the veteran geologist, whose eminent 
fitness for the position is acknowledged by all. 
The work may now be looked upon as fairly be- 
gan, and great results may be expected to accrue 
from it 

The United States Commission appointed to 
investigate the causes of steam-boiler explosions, 
and of whose operations during the past fall we 
gave an account, is preparing to resume its work. 
It is reported that the commission will continue 
for two yeara to come, and will make no report 
until its labora are ended. The experimenul 
trials will be resumed about the beginning of 
August. 

The following railroad statistics, just publish- 
ed, are worthy of recording. The aggregate of 
railways in the various countries of Europe in 
1878 was as follows: Germany, 12,207 miles; 
Austria, 5865 ; France, 10,888 ; Russia, 7044 ; 
Great Britain, 15,814 ; Belgium, 1801 ; Nether- 
lands, 886; Switzerhind, 820; Italy, 8667 { 
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Denmark, 420 ; Spain, 8401 ; Portngal, 458 ; 
Sweden and Norway, 1049 ; Greece, 100. 

RaUroads in Eorope in 1878 «8,8fl0. .S»8^46e,749 

Bailroads in United States in 187B. .70,660. . 40,988,000 

In Technolo^ we note tlie process of Hirzel 
for mannfacturing illnminating gas. His inren- 
tion consists in passing hydrogen gas heated to 
redness into a retort likewise heat^ to redness, 
and causing it there to act npon the vapors and 
gases obtained from tarry products ana certain 
oils, by which it is churned a permanent gas of 
great illnminating power is obtained. 

In nickel plating Messrs. Martin and Dela- 
motte have patented the nse of organic acids 
with the salts of nickel instead of the mineral 
acids heretofore employed. They instance citric 
add. In this connection it mav be well to note 
that Mr. 0. W. Beardslee has devised a process 
of electroplating with cobalt, which, it is said, 
forms a thick and useful covering, which will 
very thoroughly protect the plated snrfMse from 
the action of the elements, and will form likewise 
a plating exceedingly white and hard, very dura- 
ble, tenaciously adherent, and not liable to tar- 
nish. 

In onr Mechatucal department we record the 
fact that the flreless locomotive, before described 
in these pages, is meeting with considerable snc- 
cess. Eighteen of these engines are now run- 
ning. Its latest introduction is in Brooklyn, 
New York, where it is now employed on the Eiut 
New York and Canarsie Baiiroad. 

The proposition to establish a mechanical lab- 
oratory, which was broached lately by Profess- 
or Thurston, is likelv to be realized, inasmuch 
as the trustees of the Stevens Institute have, 
with much wisdom, given the requisite authori- 
zation for the foundation of such an adjunct to 
that progressive institution, and seconded this 
action by a liberal donation of apparatus to fur- 
nish it 

A power-snpplying company, which carries on 
no manu&ctures, but rents its buildings toothers, 
supplying them with power, is one of the novel- 
ties of Rochester. The company has 1 500 horse- 
power to dispose of, obtained from several im- 
mense water-wheels. 

THE CONSTITUTION OP COMSTS. 
Dr. Vogel has reviewed the resnlu of the spec- 
trum analysts of the light of the comets that have 
appeared since 1864. None of these have been 
renuirkable for their brilliancy, and in most of 
them the difficulty of attaining exact measure- 
menu has been almost insurmountable, because 
of the faintness of the objects. The spectrum 
of the second comet of 1868 seemed to Huggins 
to give with some certainty a coincidence of the 
three bright bands with the three bands of ole- 
fiant gas, and it has been somewhat rashly in- 
ferred that the hydrocarbons were genei;ally pres- 
ent in the eometary substance. This opinion, 
however, Vogel combats with considerable force, 
showing that of nine comets examined within 
ten years there is as yet only one for which two 
reliable observers agreed in asserting a probabil- 
ity of coincidence of the lines in its spectrum 
with those of hydrocarbons, and Vogel thinks 
we should content ourselves with the deduction 
that a portion of the light is emitted by the com- 
^t itself, very probably from glowing gus, and is 



in addition to that portion which is re6ected 
from the comet's surface. In regard to the va- 
rious statements that nitrogen, acfoeons vapor, 
and other bodies have been identified in tfaeie 
comets, they can not be accepted as finoly es- 
tablished. These are merely hypotheses that 
should have a stimulating influence on the prio- 
ress of scientific research. 

UFE m DEATH. 
At the meeting of the Swiss Scientific Associ- 
ation, ia August, 1878, Professor Karsten statsd 
that the devdopment and increase of embiyome 
cells contained in the cell fluid continues for a 
longer or shorter time after the death of the o^ 
ganjsm, unless suppraued by great diynesa, ex- 
tremes of temperature, want of oxvgen, or chron- 
ic agents tliat interfere with assimilation. He 
considered the bacteria, nbriones, etc., prcpoit 
in closed cells of the tissues of diseased or dead 
organs, and regarded as the carriers of coots- 
gion, to be in reality pathological cell forms, si 
of pus, yeast, etc These, in consequence, do 
not represent distinct organic varieties, and 
should not be looked upon as complete organie 
species, since no act of reproduction, eggs, nor 
seeds can be recognized, while the active more- 
ments of the vibriones are no indication of sa 
independent nature. There is nothing kfl but 
to regard these objects, long since named pseo- 
dophytes hr Mailer, as pathok^gical products, 
since careful observation will satisfy any oos 
that they originate within the cells of plants and 
animals, and are not introduced into them liks 
parasites. Again, the bacteria, vibriones, etc., 
developmg within the diseased organ, and con- 
tributing to its rapid disorganization, may be- 
come free, and induce to some extent the same 
disease in healthy indiriduals, as b known with 
certainty of the cells of diflerent kinds of lyaph, 
pus, bacteria, and micrococcL 

ROTATION OF THE PLANET& 
Professor Peirce has attempted to deduce from 
the nebular hypothesis an explanation of the 
actual rotation of the planets on their axei, snd 
reasoning especially with regard to Jupiter and 
Saturn, he shows that the inner portion of the rii« 
thrown off from the rotating central bodjr mmi 
have a less velocity than the outer portion, sod 
consequently there must be a breaking op of tbs 
ring, and the formation of planetary bodies. He 
demonstrates by a mathematiod analysis of the 
movements of the particles constituting the Uqsid 
ring that the velocity of the reeulting rotstka 
must be such as is actually observed. 

CAUSE OF PHOSPHORESCENCE OF DSCAYCTO 
WOOD. 
It is sUted that the attempt to aceount forthe 
phosphorescence of decaying wood by the ss- 
sumption of a peculiar process of combustkm ae* 
companying decay has lately been rendered a»* 
necessary by the discovenr of the presence on 
such wood of a fungus which «nilts U^t, as a 
result of vital processes, and which, witboal ds^ 
struction of this power, can be acnrnd «ff I'd 
transferred to other wood ; even aauMt ■Jfj' 
may be rendered phosphoresceot b9 Iti ^i^ 
temperature or gases tniu destrof Jm, MJM? 
the withdrawal of the reqoisita Cffm 
ure, cause instant cessation of ll»8| 
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OUR Record is closed on the 2l8t of July. — 
The Democratic State Convention of Ver- 
luont, at Montpelier, Jane 25, nominated the 
Hon. W. H. Bingham for Governor. 

The regular appropriation bills passed during 
the recent session of Congress and the sums ap- 
propriated were as follows : 

Itmtanr Academy Bill $883,116 00 

NavyBiU 77. 16,7«,274 80 

FortiflcaUoniiBiU 084,000 00 

Consalar and Diplomatic BUI 8,008,404 00 

River and Harbor BUI 6,800,000 00 

PenaionBUl 80,800,000 00 

The Indian BlU 4,908,48T 18 

The Deflclency BUI 8,068,768 TO 

Extraordinary expenses of the naval 

service.... ....rrrr. 4.000.000 00 

The Army BUI 87,788,600 00 

Legislative, Bxecatlve, and Jadicial BUI 80,496,884 80 

bnndry CivU Bxpenses BUL 80,896,046 81 

The Post^fflce BUI 41,868,988 00 

Total 1184,784,846 86 

The Democratic State Convention of Indiana 
met at Indianapolis June 15. Governor Hen* 
dricks presided. Its platform of resolutions ar- 
raigns the administration for usurpation and 
corruption ; favors the redemption of five-twen- 
ties in greenbacks, the repeal of the National 
Banking law, the substitution of greenbacks for 
national bank currency, and the return io specie 
payments '*as soon as the business interests of 
theconntry wiU permit;" advocates such legisla- 
tion from time to time as wiU adjust the volume 
of the currency to the commercial and industrial 
wants of the country ; recommends a liberal sys- 
tem of edication for colored as well as white 
children, b it opposes the ** mixture of the white 
and black races in our public schools or educa- 
tional institutions; demands that the issue in- 
Tolved in the Civil Rights Bill shall be decided 
at the ballot-box; and closes with the usual 
tribute to the Union soldiers. The Convention 
nominated J. E. Neff for Secretary of State. 

The Republican State Convention of Iowa, at 
Des Moines, Jul V 1, renominated Josiah L. Young 
for Secretary of State, and William Christy for 
Treasurer. 

Postmaster-General John A. J. Creswell tend- 
ered his resignation June 24. The Hon. &iar- 
shaH JeweU has been appointed in his place. 

The last South CaroUna Legiskture, after 
making appropriations largely in excess of the 
amount realized by taxation, passed an act au- 
thorizing the issue of certificates of indebtedness 
to the amount of $340,000. The State Treas- 
urer has refused to pay these, and the case baa 
been brought before the Supreme Conrt of the 
State. 

On the 8th of July Governor Davis, of Min- 
nesota, sent the following message to the Secre- 
tary of War: 

'* A terrible calamity has befeUen the people of the 
several counties in the northwestern part of this State. 
The locusts have devoured every kind of crop, and 
left the country for mUee perfectly bare. They did 
the eame thing last year in the same area. Hany thou* 
•ands are now suffering for food, and I am using ev- 
ery pnbUc and private source that I can lawf^Uy com- 
mand to send Immediate snppliee of food. This State 
ie entlUed to two years' quota of anns, estimated at 
fSieO. I reapectf uUf request that the Subsistence De- 
partment be ordered to turn over to me in lieu of these 
—as 8 quantity equivalent In value of rations, or such 
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parts of a ration as I may require. I should not make 
this request but for the gravest reasons, aud to pre- 
vent immediate starvation I have used every resource 
which the State has given.** 

On June 25 there was an exchange of con- 
gratulatory messages between oar President and 
the Emperor Dom Pedro on account of the tele- 
graphic connection of the United States with 
Brazil. 

Michel Doroingue has been elected by the Na- 
tional Assembly of Hayti President of that re- 
public. 

The French government has prohibited the 
distribution in France of photographs of the 
Prince Imperial. 

The Count of Montalivet, who was ihinister 
under Louis Philippe, has written to M. Casimir- 
Perier declaring that the salvation of France im- 
peratively requires the loyal acceptance of the 
republic. 

The Comte de Chnmbord early in July issued 
a manifesto to the French people, proclaiming 
that France has need of royalty, and that birth 
has made him their king. He advocates limited 
monarchy, which admits of the existence of two 
Chambers, one nominated by the king, and the 
other elected by the nation. L* Union, which 
first published the manifesto, was suspended from 
publication for two weeks. 

The Legitimists in the Assembly threatened 
an interpeUation in regard to the suspension of 
L* Union, On the 8th a motion of regret for 
this suspension was rejected by a vote of 80 yeas 
to 879 nays— the Left not voting. Then M. 
Paris, of the Right Centre, moved that the As- 
sembly, resolving to uphold the septennial powers 
conferred upon Marshal M'Mahon, President of 
the Republic, and reserving the questions snb- 
mitted to the constitutional committee, "passes 
to the order of the day." The government iden- 
tified itself with this motion, which was defeated 
by a vote of 881 yeas to 868 nays. The motion 
of the order of the day pure and simple was then 
adopted, 889 to 815. Thus the situation for the 
ministry remained uncertain. They tendered 
their resignations, but President M'Mahon per- 
emptorily refused to accept them. 

On the 9th President M'Mahon sent a message 
to the Assembly declaring that the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the law of November 20, 1878, 
devolved upon him duties which be could not 
evade. He said : '* Your confidence rendered 
my powers irrevocable for a fixed term in fore- 
stalling votes on constitutional bills. In accord- 
ing them you yourselves enchained your sov- 
ereignty, i shall employ the means with which 
I am armed by the laws to defend my power." 
He then proceeded to ui^e the Assembly to 
complete the law of November 20, and fulfill its 
engagements. **The country demands the or- 
ganization of the public powers, and questions 
which are reserved must be settled. Further 
delays will depress trade and hamper the pros- 
perity of the country." 

A motion for the dissolution of the Assembly 
after having voted npon the financial bills, the 
bill on military organisation, and the bill pro- 
viding for a general election on October 28, fol- 
lowed the reading of the message. The demand 
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for ** urgeiicj," however, was not sapported, and 
the motion was referred to the Committee on 
Parliamentary Initiative, in which the Left pre- 
dominates. 

The report of the Committee of Thirty was 
read in the Assembly July 15. The committee 
recognizes the irrevocability of President M'Ma- 
hon's powers, and substitutes for M. Casimir- 
Perier's bill one of its own, with six clauses. 
The first maintains the title of President of the 
Republic. The second establishes ministerial 
responsibility. The third confers the legislative 
I)ower upon 'two Chambers, the appointment of 
members of the Upper House, or Senate, to be 
the subject of a future bill. The fourth provides 
that the President alone is authorized to dissolve 
the Lower House, or Chamber of Deputies. The 
fifth prescribes that a congress of both Chambers 
shall provide for the continuance of the govern- 
ment in case Marshal M^Mahon dies, resigns, or 
reaches the end of his term of office. The sixth 
declares no modification of the constitutional 
laws is to be allowed unless first proposed to the 
President. 

M. De Fourtov, Minister of the Interior, re- 
signed July 17. This was followed by a minis- 
terial crisis, and the Due de Broglie proceeded 
to constitute a cabinet based on the old majority 
in the Assembly. The crisis was terminated 
July 20, when General De Cissey, Minister of 
War and Vice-President of the Council, an- 
nounced in the Assembly that Baron de Chaband- 
Latour had been made Minister of the Interior, 
and M. Mathieu Bodet Minister of Finance. 
The cabinet as re-organized has no Bonapartist 
member. The debate on the bill presented by the 
Committee of Thirty was postponed till the 28d. 

The Spanish troops under General Concha sur- 

{>rised three of the positions occupied by the Car- 
ists defending Estella, June 27. The next day 
General Concha was killed in an attack on the 
Carlist position at Mnro, near Elstella. General 
Zaballa, President of the Coimcil and Minister 
of War, succeeded to the command. There- 
upon Sefior Cotoner became Minister of War, 
and Sefior Sagasta President of the Council. 
EsteUa is defended by a Carlist army of 25,000 
men. The attacking army numbers 80,000 men. 
T1ie entire strength of the Spanish army in the 
field is estimated at 150,000. The entire Car- 
list force is probably between 50,000 and 60,000. 
Decrees have been issued by the Spanisn govern- 
ment declaring all Spain in a state of siege, se- 
questrating the property of Carlists, and creating 
a special reserve of 125,000 men. 

In an address at the banquet given by the Mer- 
chant Tailors' Company, June 24, Mr. Disraeli 
claimed for English Conservatism that it had 
solved the three great political problems. *' We 
have," he said, ** combined religious equality with 
a national Church ; we have maintained the au- 
thority of monarchical and aristocratical institu- 
tions with a large distribution of political power 
among the people ; and we have made a free ex- 
change of commodities consistent with the exist- 
ence of a prosperous, because untaxed, luuive in- 
dustry." 

In the British House of Commons, June 24, 
Mr. Plimsoirs bill requiring an official sur^-ev of 
merchant ships before sailing was rejected by a 
vote of 170 yeas to 1 73 nays.— On the 30th Dr. 
Butt, in the House, moved his resolve in favor 



of home rule in Ireland. On July 8 the rote 
was taken— 61 yeas to 458 nays. 

While Prince Bismarck was driving in the 
country near Kissingcn, July 13, he was fired 
at by a young man named Kullmann, who calls 
himself a good Catholic The prince was wound- 
ed in the wrist. 

MISCELLANEOU& 

The college regatta on Saratoga Lake, July 
18, resulted in the victory of the Columbia crew. 
Hme, 16.42)4. The Wesleyan crew came sec- 
ond, Harvard third, and Williams fourth. 

On the 1st of June there were in the United 
States 19,492 subordinate granges. This would 
make the number of patrons who are voters about 
one million. 

The official reports relating to the Bengal fam- 
ine at the close of May were very encouraging^ 
and indicated that the Indian government had 
put forth masterly and efficient efforts to such an 
extent that relief had prevailed over famine. The 
official system of relief resembles the complex 
operations of an army. About three millions of 
people were being fed by the government The 
number of deaths was estimated at 2000. la 
1866 Orissa lost by famine one-tenth of her pop- 
ulation before the end of May. 

DISASTERS. 

July 4. — ^Destructive fire in Alleghany City, 
Pennsylvania. Over one hundred houses burned. 

Juiu 6. — ^At Stony Creek, eleven miles from 
New Haven, Connecticut, a train of six cars on 
the Shore Line road was, owing to the neglect 
of a switchman, thrown from the track. Super- 
intendent Wilcox was killed, and a large number 
of passengers were injared. 

July 10.— Off AUantic City, New Jersey, a 
pleasure yacht was capsized, and five pertoos 
drowned.— Great fire at the Weehawken Dock*, 
New Jersey. An electric spark ignited an oil 
tank. Oil to the value of $250,000 consumed. 

July 14. — Another great fire in Chicago. The 
burned area covers fifteen squares. Loss to in- 
surance companies two and one-half millions of 
dollars. Three hundred and forty-six buildings 
destroyed. Entire loss over $4,000,000. 

July 18. — Collision of two express tnuns on 
the £rie Railroad near Canataraga. One man 
killed and ten injured. 

OBITUARY. 

Jtme 20.— At South Manchester, Connecticut, 
Charles Cheney, of the firm of Cheney Brotben, 
extensive silk mannfaotorers, aged aeventy-wrea 
years. 

June 80. — In New York city, Henry Grinneil, 
the well-known patron of urctic explomtktn, 
aged seventy-five years. 

July S.— In Branford, Connecticut, Theodore 
N. Parmelee, a prominent journalist of the last 
generaUon, and author of *' Recollections of an 
Old Stager," which have appeared from tine to 
time in this magazine, aged seventy yearL 

June 26.— In EngUnd, Howard Suuntoo, a 
celebrated cbess-pUyer, aged sixty-foar years. 

July 4.— In France, M. De Goulard, an emi- 
nent French statesman, and member of the pret- 
ent Assembly, aged sixty-two yeara. 

July 16.— In England, Agnes Stri<A]aBd, tiM 
well-known authoress, aged sixty-eiglu yeilt. 
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ILL CARLETON, whose fine poems have 
. . had so large a reading in this countiy in 
the exquisitely illustrated volume published bj 
Harper and Brothers, was recently invited to de- 
liver a second lecture in Hudson, Ohio, and duly 
arrived in that classic bailiwick in good order. 
The first thing that met his eye on entering '* the 
Athens of the Western Reserve** was a small 
body of men making excavations in an antique 

Kile of ruins, in which the reading must be de- 
vered unless a large percentage of the door 
money was pledged to the missionary cause, in 
which case it could be given in the college 
chapeL Mr. Carleton was disposed to do bis 
share for "Greenlond's icjr mountains** and 
*' towns *round," but when it came to asking a 
Christian audience to the shabbiest, filthiest 
house in town because the heathen had not 
been first provided for, he relucted, paid the 
committee their advertising bills, and withdrew 
from the presence without giving any lecture at 
all *' If I had read in Hudson,** he savs, '' I 
should have expected, as a display of the leading 
industries of the place, 'a pyramid,* not 'of 
solid cheese/ but of the heads of that estimable 
vegetable of which the Germans make sour- 
kroat. And my peroration would have been : 

**I*ve walked where eaatem flanbeams glow 
New Bnffland's rock acroM, 
And eeeo the peasant twist the hoe 
Around his garden sauce; 

"I*ve cashed the loud moeqoitoea* bllla, 
Bre they had time to draw, 
Upon the sandj green-clad hills 
Of far-famed Saginaw; 

**INre sat, ere dinner half was done. 
With napUn on my kneee, 
And smiled to see the last-bora eon 
Make havoc with the pease ; 

** I've loonged In pndrled Illlnofa, 
Where Booker babes be born. 
And watched the stocky farmer-boy 
Trip lightly throagh the corn ; 

** Bat for a pore and cheerful green. 
When all Is done and said. 
Give me. for all I*ve ever seen, 
A Hudson cabbage-head.'* 

Ix the Rev. Dr. Samuel Irenseos Prime's charm- 
ing book. Under the Drees^ recently published by 
Harper and Brothers, is a chapter on **Dog8, 
that is one of the pleasantest in the book. Dr. 
Prime himself, as every one knows who knows 
him, is one of the cleverest and most delightful 
men tlie country has produced. Tliis is from 
bis chapter on ** Dogs :" 

"The Rev. Dr. Wickham, of Manchester, 
Vermont, has told me of a dog which belong^ 
to a good deacon of that place. 

** At the stroke of the bell each Sabbath morn- 
ing, unless forcibly restrained, this dog would 
hasten with all speed to the church, and take his 
position on the broad step of the stairs ascending 
to the pulpit, and there recline at his ease, re- 
maining quiet during the public service. By the 
kind suflierance of Uie minister who then occu- 
pied the pulpit, he was never disturbed. But on 
the accession of another to the pastorate, to whom 
the proximity of this animal was unwelcome, he 
was once and again dislodged by a kick from his 



position as the minister ascended the pulpit 
stairs. Upon the repetition of this indignity ho 
came no more, but regularly as the Sabbath re- 
turned passed by the door of the church he had 
attended to another of a different denomination, 
nearly two miles distant from the former. He 
continued to do this for the space of nearly three 
years. At the end of that time, on the acces- 
sion of a new minister, he was seen in his old 
position on the pulpit stairs. Being undisturbed, 
though his church-going habit remained, he went 
no more to the distant church, but for the resi- 
due of his short life punctually attended where 
he had done before, and where his owner and 
family were stated worshipers." 

A OET^LBMAM who thiuks it high time that 
the ** little Johnny'* poetry should give place to 
something neater and more fully charged with 
sentiment sends us the following as largely com- 
bining both : 

Oh, bury Bartholomew out in the woods, 

In a beautlfol hole In the ground. 
Where the bumble-bees buzz and the woodpeckers 
sing 

And the straddle-bugs tumble around ; 
So that, in winter, when the snow and the slush 

Have covered his last little bed, 
His brother Artemos can go out with Jane 

And visit the place with his sled. 

Wb are indebted to the author of Old Titnes 
in West Tennestee for reminiscences of pioneer 
life and sketches of the early emigrant settlers 
in the Big Hatchie country — a volume that must 
have decided interest for the people of that re- 
gion, and which has much of interest and anec- 
dote for the general reader. 

Among the men who were notable in the ear- 
ly times was the Rev. Arthnr Davis, one of the 
pioneer preachers of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church. **Few men knew better how to take 
the * bull by the horns,* or win to the Master's 
kingdom a 8inner*8 soul.*' He gloried in being 
called to preach in the wilderness. At one of 
the places where he had made an appointment 
lived a band of outlaws, who, seeing the notice 
sticking np in the neighborhood, gave out that 

"no Methodist preacher should preach in 

that house,*' and if Mr. D. attempted to fill the 
appointment they would give him a soond drub- 
bing. He paid no attention to the threat, but 
opened service and preached, and announced 
that on a certain day he would preach there 
again. He then invited the congn^tion to at- 
tend him out in the grove. Passing out and 
stopping at a stump, he took off his hat and coat, 
and, turning to those present, asked if any of 
tbem belonged to any church. A gentleman 
stepped forward and replied that he had been a 
Presbyterian. " That wiU do, Sir ; thank you,*' 
said Mr. Davis. " 1 have a wifb and one child. 
Her name is Drusillo. I want von to promise, 
by the vow you took when yon joined the church, 
that if any thing should happen to Arthur Davis 
to-df^ by which he should never see her again^ 
yon will tell her all about it, and how it hap- 
pened. Now, Mr. Regulators,*' tnming to a 
party of men who were standing apart ft^m the 
crowd, "I am ready for yotL Come one at a 
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time, and 111 show yon who Art Davis is*" 
They looked at one another, and then at the 
preacher. ** Don't keep me waiting," said he. 
*^ Yon have made yoar threats that no Methodist 
preacher should preach in that house. I am a 
Methodist preacher, and hare preached in it ac- 
cording to appointment. I am now ready to 
meet yon according to your appointment, one at 
a time, and you will nmke the acquaintance of 
Art Davis." The leader of the band threw down 
his club, walked up to the brave-hearted roan, 
and said, ** Mr. Davis, yon are my sort of man ; 
I like yon, Sir. You shall preach here whenever 
it may please yon to do so, and I will see that yon 
do it in peace. You are the preacher for me." 
With that the neighborhood gathered around 
him, introducing one another, until he made the 
personal acquaintance of every one present. He 
was ever after that a welcome preacher in the 
neighborhood. 

The boldness with which Mr. Davis asserted 
his right to talk to sinners was illustrated at a 
camp-meeting held near Brownsville. The good 
work was going on swimmingly; the mourn- 
ers' bench was filled, and gave promise of the 
conversion of many. Mr. Davis, in passing 
along, administering to their troubled souls, 
came to an old and hardened sinner, a gentle- 
roan of his acquaintance. He saw that he was 
** under conviction." Laying his heavy band 
upon his shoulder, he said, in a loud and strong 
voice, ** Pray 1 Pray hard ! Pray with all your 
mind, might, and soul! You are a moving, 
breathing mass of pntrefaction. Pray with ^I 
Tour mind and strength, for yon are the very 
butt-cut of sin!" The power and force of his 
lang^nage struck the old sinner with such terror 
as to his situation that he slid from the bench 
into the straw, and wrestled with the devil until 
he triumphed. 

Chtldsbk are very observing, and sometimes 
have (for others) inconveniently good memories. 

It is said that a mother was talking to her 
children on subjects connected with the cate- 
chism, and among other questions asked, '* Can 
either of yon mention some act of returning 
good for evil?" 

One of the younger children said, '* Maybe I 
do not remember that, but I know of once when, 
I think, somebody returned evil for good," 

•* When was that, dear?" said her mother. 

** Why, when papa kissed Mary" (the waiter 
giri), *' she slapped bis face— but not very hard, 
mamma !" 

The happy family gathering was just then 
somewhat disturbed, 

Oine morning not long since we were standing 
in the railroad station at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, waiting for the train, when we had evidence 
once more of the utter ignorance of a certain 
class who travel in Europe. On the platforro, 
also waiting for the train, was a vonng couple, 
apparently not long married, if hey hod with 
them a large Saratoga trunk, plastered nearly 
all over with Continental railroad marks, show- 
ing that some one had made an extended tour 
in Europe. In order that I might understand 
how they came there, and with the vani^ of a 
young wife to show off her husband, the foUoW' 



walking np to the trunk and looking intentlj it 
it, her eye was attracted by a particularijr Urge 
card' printed in large letters, ** Via chemin de 
fer," and nothing else on it SpeUing this oat in 
full, and giving it a free English pronundttion, 
she looked up into her husband's face and nid, 
very sweetlv, "Darling, were you there?" 

To which he replied, confidently, "Oh yei; 
that is one of those German towns where I itaid 
overnight." 

Those who are familiar with French will per- 
ceive the point and appreciate it 

JusTicB MoROAN, ouo of the new police jos- 
tices of this city, had before him a witness tbe 
other day, of whom he asked, "What do yon 
know of the character of this man ?" 

" What do I know of his character ? I know 
it to be perfectly unbleachable, your honor," he 
replied, with emphasis. 

The Chicago IVibmne has detailed one of its 
staff to illuminate the people on the virgin topic 
of " Man as a Processionist." The task hss 
been accomplished with much fidelity and some 
fun. Truly doth the writer say : ** The effect 
of the procession upon the individual hardly hss 
a parallel among natural phenomena. loor 
butcher or your shoe-maker may be, and probs- 
bly is, a very ordinary man ; not blessed with 
wealth or beauty ; having nO soul-cravings or 
yearning desires for the good, the true, and the 
beautiful ; the owner of a brood of rather dirty 
and promiscuous children ; with an intellect ct- 
pable of the scientific carving of a sheep or skill- 
ful cobbling of a boot. There is nothing majei- 
tic or awful abont him. You would not inrite 
him to your soir^ as a paragon. Indeed, in bis 
morning call at your house your servant reeeiTei 
him, and they gossip together in a friendly wsj. 
But once arrav your butcher in a plug hat sod 
white apron, throw an emblazoned crimson scarf 
about his muscular shoulders, put a boiled sbbt 
on him and stick a rose in his button-hole, hang 
two or three tinsel crosses and other ornaments 
on his manly breast, and, if he be a laige botch- 
er, let him conry a banner stuck in a poach, 
looking as if it were rooted in his ample oorpos^ 
and he becomes metamorphosed into another 
creature. As he marches along in his statetr 
manner, keeping. time, time, time, in a sort of 
Runic rhyme, to the tintinnabulation of tbe 
band, be is an awful and majestic being, who 
towers above von* as you stand upon the cwh- 
stone, and looks down upon yon as one of tbe 
gang cuiotteg. Yesterday he would have taken 
off his hat to yon ; to-day, if he sees you at aU, 
he only sees yon as an atom : one of a thoosaod, 
adminng him as a magnificent being, only equal- 
ed by a royal potentate, and possibly surpassed 
by a Sultan, in the grandeur of his bearing and 
the gorgeonsness of his apparel As yon retire 
to your chamber at night with the confused pic- 
tures of flags, banners, crosses, swords, aprons, 
horse-collars, trombones, and gnns flitting be- 
fore yon, the vision of this majestic creature ap- 
pears, looming np like Mont Blanc among leaer 
hills. You regret now that only yesterda y joa 
vexed his great soul with comphunta aboaftldM 
beef; that yon had threatened to ditdia« yjfc" 
awe-inspiring creature and employ '^ 



ing took place, soldy for my benefit The bride, | Yon regret yonr dullness in not 
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possibilities Ijing dormant ia him, and 70a men- 
tallj resolve to make vour respects to him, the 
Thrice Illostrious Prince, or Most Eminent 
Grand Seigneur, or High and Top-Loft^ Baron, 
commanding the Most Stnnning Knights of 
Pythagoras, and reqaest the pleasure of eating 
toogh steak hereafter." 

All of which is true and deftly said. 

The Drawer remembers to have witnessed in 
a country Tillage some years ago a procession 
which had its humorous side. The undertaker 
of the place had been requested to send to the 
house of a respectable mechanic a small coffin, 
suitable for a child two days old. On the morn- 
ing of the interment, desiring that eveiy thing 
should be done decently and in order, the under- 
taker directed an employ^ a colored boy of twelre^ 
to put on proper apparel, put the little coffin under 
his arm— it was but little larger than a dgar-boz 
— and take it to the house d^ignated. The boy 
of color, in discharging his duty, passed by a group 
of little white boys, one of whom said, with the 
levity of his class : ** Oh, look at that darky ! 
I say, Pomp, what*s under your wing ?*' 

The boy of color strode onward, maintaining 
the gravity of the mission on which he was bent, 
and exclaiming with a disdainful tone, *' Go 'way, 
white boys 1 go 'way ! /*« afunerair* 

We have from Paris an anecdote of a reporter 
on one of the well-known journals of that city, 
who is famed for his dislike of the traditional 
note-book of his order, and has hit upon a meth- 
od of taking notes unobserved by those around 
him. He wears large white linen cuflfs to his 
shirt, and nonchalantly jots his impressions on 
these with the most microscopic of pencils. At 
first his laundress was greatly pnuled with the 
hieroglyphics, but afterward learned to make 
them out, and thus gathered the news of the 
week while pursuing her a\*ocation. One day 
she astonisheid the man by saying, 

'* Your last washing was ywy interesting, only 
yon don't give us enough political news." 

A MUSioNART of the American Snnday-school 
Union in Kentucky was canvassing a certain 
neighborhood for a Sunday-school, when a man 
said : *' Mister, thar ain't a feller in this beat fit- 
ten fur foreman of this thing ; they're all gourd- 
heads abouten here ; thar ain't but three men in 
this beat that can write their names ; they needs 
it bad ; but I don*t see how you can skeer it np." 

The missionary asked, ** Osn I get up a Sunday- 
school at Dry Crane's?" 

**Wa'al, maybe, and maybe not; but yon 
needn't go anv lower down, fur Sunday never 
comes below the mouth of Crane Creek. Ther 
pitch quakes, and fish, and run horse-races all 
day of Sundays." 

But the missionary went and organised the 
first school planted in all that region, supplying 
all destitute families with Bibles, and thence on 
to another very destitute settlement, where he 
gathered a hundred children into a school ; and 
so on to a third very rough and needy place, 
forming still another ; thus in one day establish- 
ing three schools. At one pUce he asked a 
young man, ** Who was the first roan?" 

After studying over it a while he replied, "I 
think his name was Sam." 

Few people are aware of the magnitode of 



the work that has been accomplished by the 
American Sunday-school Union. During the 
fifty years of its existence— 1824 to 1874— it has 
organised 61,299 schools, containing 404,242 
teachers, and 2,650,817 sdiolars. The amount 
it has expended in missionary operations is 
$2,138,264 18, of which' $517,000 were for 
books, papers, etc, granted to Sunday-schools, 
while the value of books, papers, etc., circulated 
by sale and grants is over $6,000,000. There 
is nothing very funny in that, but what a vast 
amount of good I 

Tub hydrophobic season has nearly closed, 
and, curiously enough, the only dog-gerd it has 
produced has been one epic by ** Jean Paul," 
and the fi>llowing from the pen' of that pungent 
gentleman, Donn Piatt: 

Mr. Winiain Gocppel bought a dog at mat expense, 
And tied him with an iron chain to Henry Meyer's 
fenc& 

This dog be vraa a playful pup, snd led a canine 

choir. 
Which his slngtng of these moonlight nights dls> 

torbed the same U. Meyer. 

And while his sleeplen evenings thinned him to a 

skeleton, 
The dog kept up his concert, and rather liked the fun. 

When M. had nsod his boot-jacks up and flong his 

final brick, 
He said, '*ini doee that poodle with a pound of 

arsenic** 
Which he did, and then the canine grew very deadly 

aick. 

When Mrs. Ooeppd saw the state of her dear New- 
foundland, 

She started off a-hopping and she caUed for her 
husband, 

Who says, **Tbat dog is poisoned, or if not, may I 
be hanged r 

80 he got a pail of water and began at once to soak \L 
Bat the canine scorned the temperance draught and 
coldly kicked the backet 1 

Then Mr. O. walked down the street to the court of 

Jostioe 8hea%, 
And filed a bUl of trespass, hundred doUan damageea. 
Wliich occasioned the same Meyer for to rise right 

up and sneeae. 

The honest instice weighed the case and pondered 

for a while. 
And then dismissed the parties with a cahn, Inxarlous 

smile; 
Both of which affected Mr. G. and ad-fled his bUel 

And when he saw proceedings for the present time 

were busted. 
He got ap with a sickly smile, which showed he was 

diagnsted. 
And withoat a why or wherefore he tuned right 

round and dusted. 

A FRXBXD in Oskya, Mississippi, sends oi the 
following : 

Half a century or so past polemical divinity 
was rampant in this section of the moral vine- 
yard, the Baptists backing Calvinism, the Meth- 
odists eontrii. Hardly a sermon was preached 
on either side that was not of a belligerent cast. 
They called it doctrinal preaching, and so an- 
tagonistic was the attitnde of the above-named 
secu toward each other that each seemed to 
think iu existence depended on the overthrow 
of Its adversary. Prominent among the Meth- 
odist itinerants was Miles Harper, one of the 
pioneers, a man of wit, sagacity, and force, 
combative as a Modoc, and, figuratively speak* 
ing, alwavs on the war-path. He was never to 
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much in his glorj as when taking scalps in a 
forny on the tents of the reformer of GeneTa. 
Nathan Morris was the Baptist champion, who, 
thougli inferior to Harper in edncation and ca- 
pacity, was equally warlike, and excelled him in 
bigotry and sectarian, cxclusiveness. Of course 
two such '* braves" could not occupy the same 
field without frequent conflicts, any more than 
two stars could keep their motion in one sphere, 
or one England brook a double reign, etc. One 
day they met by previous appointment to dis- 
cuss the question, **Can a regenerate soul fiUl 
from grace ?" Large numbers of partisans on 
both sides were in attendance, and Harper opened 
with a bold splurge on the affirmative. Morris, 
rising to reply, proposed to sing a hymn, and 
taking up Harper's '* Methodist hymns," opened 
at random, and selecting a hymn, without look- 
ing into its ** doctrinal" features, read : 
Ab, Lord, with trembllnff I confess, 
A gracious soul may fall from grace. 

Harper, who. Napoleon-like, was always ready 
to take advantage of a blunder in the tactics of 
his enemy, as quick as thought sprang to his 
feet, slapped his hands, and bellowed out with 
the voice of a stentor, '* Thank God, Brother 
Morris, for that confession !" at the same time 
offering him the right hand of fellowship. To 
iny that *' Brother" Morris was thunderstruck 
would be to put it mildly. For some seconds 
all his faculties seemed paralyzed ; but recovering 
himself at last he threw down the book in high 
dudgeon, denounced it as the work of the devil, 
and solemnly avowed that he confessed no such 
thing. The gravity of the audience being com- 
pletely upset by the ludicrous aspect of the thing, 
and Harper putting on the grandiloquent air of 
a conqueror, Morris saw the day was lost, so 
threw up the metaphorical sponge and quitted 
the field. 

Harper was as bald as Mont Blanc, and when 
giving the details of what he called his bloodless 
Waterloo, he would laugh to the back of his 
neck. Nor could he ever induce Morris to meet 
him in debate any more, to such an extent was 
he demoralized by his overwhelming defeat. 

From Gnlesbnrg, Illinois, comes this ; 

One of our deacons last Christmas, I believe, 
brought home to his youngest son a new pair of 
skates. After the young folks had retired, leav- 
ing their stockings prepared to receive the gifts of 
Santa Clans, the skates and a new comforter were 

pnt in and near I *8 stockings. Of course next 

morning he was in a great hurry to try bis skates. 
After breakfast, as usual, the good deacon read 
the Scriptures, and explained as he read, some- 
what lengthily, at least I thought so, while 

looking wistfully at his skates and comforter on 
the next chair. When prayers were over, and 
the father had just uttered Amen, what was his 
astonishment to hear that young hopeful, as he 
burst out of the room with skates and comforter 
in one hand and cap in the other, sing out, as 
only a boy can, " Bully for the Amen!" 

•*Thb Dream of Filate*s Wife," Dor^s last 
picture, is said to be the most brilliant of all his 
works. Why he came to select that subject it is 
difficult to imagine, for of all the disrej^utable fel- 
lows mentioned in the New Testament Pilate was 
one of the meanest. In fact, he was a first-class 



fraud. He was some such man as in oor dav 
struts in the Southern States or in some of the 
Territories as Governor — a cunning, ignorant, 
selfish, dissipated fellow, given to cheap ** feeds," 
probably, a fi'equenter of the saloon or comer 
grocery of the period, and a ** big Indian*' amoog 
the strikers and pot-house politicians of thatdar. 
In Abbott's Dictionary of Religiotu KnowUdgt, 
now in press by Harper and Brothers, the clur- 
acter and career of the fellow are sketched as fol- 
lows: 

" Pilate (Pontius) was the Roman procurator, 
or resident governor, of Judea during the period 
of Christ's public ministry and death. Of his 
life before he became procurator nothing if 
known, except that his name indicates a proba- 
bility that he was a freedman, or the descendant 
of a freedman, connected with the Pontian bonse. 
He succeeded Valerius Gratns as procurator of 
Judea and Samaria abont the year 26 A.n., and 
he held the appointment for a period of ten jean. 
Secular histoiy shows him to have been unscra- 
pulous in the exercise of his authority, and in- 
stances are recorded by Josephus of his con- 
tempt of the Jews. His behavior was eqnaliy 
tyrannical toward the Samaritans, and on tbeir 
complaint to ViteUius, president or prefect of 
Syria, PiUite was order^ to go to Rome to an- 
swer for his conduct before the emperor. Hit 
deposition must have occurred in a.d. 86, moit 
probably prior to the Passover. Before be ar- 
rived in Kome, however, Tiberius was dead. 
Pihite is said to have been banished by Caligoli 
to Vienne, in Gaul; according to Eosebiofl, be 
put an end to his own existence. Our chief 
knowledge of Pilate, however, is derived from 
the gospels, and it is only his connection with 
the trial, condemnation, and execution of Jeios 
of Nazareth that has given him an tmhapfij 
fame. From this account it is evident that he 
was a tool in the hands of stronger men. He 
had no inclination to yield to the Jewish prie^ 
hood, but he had still less to occasion a mob in 
the Holy City, and to bring upon himself the 
charge of not being Ciesar's friend. He tried to 
save the innocent life before him, bnt resorted for 
this purpose to a series of compromises and nib- 
terfnges. He had no moral courage. His criflM 
was the crime of cowardice." 

Good. — A Detroit paper, notichig the fcct 
that a man fell down dead while combing bi« 
hair, says, ** And yet there are people who will 
persist in that dangerous habit!" 

We had been without a pastor for some 
months (writes a friend in Massachusetts), sod 
had the pulpit suptplied by such ministers as 
we could get, especially those who, we thought, 
might satisfy our people, and finally succeeded 
in procuring one. 

While visiting the Snnday-school, a few Sab- 
baths since, he stopped to talk with a cbss of 
elderly ladies. After the usual salutations, ooe 
of the ladies said, 

*• Well, I am glad we've got somebody; we're 
been having every body." 

"Yes," said the pastor, **I suppose yon ham 
had the cream of the minbters among yoor sup- 
plies." 

"Well," said the lady, "I am fcnn«rt «» 
enough to know, if you want good cfontty |0* 
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mast let tbe milk set still, and not keep a^«tirring 
it up all the time." 

Tons anecdote of Piatt Erans (nrites onr cor- 
respondent C. C. H.) will doabtless remind those 
who knew the stottering joker of others. Here 
is a good one. Piatt lived in Cincinnati as long 
ago as the time when it was considered a capital 
joke to send a countryman from store to store 
inqoiring for things he would be certain not to 
find at the phices to which he was sent. One 
daj a country fellow came, as he had been di- 
rected, to Piatt's store to bwf a Jew's-harp, Piatt 
was a merchant tailor, and kept men's famish- 
ing goods. lie was busy with a customer as the 
man appeared, but obsenring that several of tbe 
*' boys'* had dropped in at the door, jast to see 
what Piatt wonld do, he *' took" at'once, and re- 
sponded to the inquiry for the musical instru- 
ment, **W-w.wait a minute!'* Having served 
his customer, he picked up a pair of glove-stretch- 
ers and approached the rural melodist with, 
*^L-l-let me m-m-measure your m-m-mouth," 
and introducing the stretchers, gave them such 
a grip as transformed the astonbhed aperture 
into a horizontal yawn awful to see, and capa- 
cious enough to hold half a peck of Jew's-haips. 
Removing the apparatus, he examined it careful- 
ly and deliberately as one might scrutinize a ther- 
mometer or pocket-compass, and then dismissed 
the unsuccessful searcher for Jew's-harps, as he 
said, in a tone of well-feigned disappointment, 
*' W-w-we hain't g-g-got any your s-s-size !" 

Thb following epitaph, copied from a grave- 
stone in Pembroke, Massachusetts, is almost a 
century old, and is now for the first time in 
print: 

Here rests a poor woman 

Who always was tired. 
For she lived in a bonso 

Whore Help was not hired. 
Her last woras were. Friends, 

Fare ye well; I am going 
To a place where there^s nothing 

Of washing or sewing. • 

Then weep not, mv friends. 

When death shall as sever; 
For ill have a nice time 

In doing nothing forever, 
For every thing there 

Is exact to my wishes. 
Since where they don*t eat 

There's no washing of dishes. 
The courts with sweet moslc 

Are constantly ringing; 
But having no volc^ 

I shall get clear of singing. 
She folded her hands 

With her latest endeavor. 
And whispered sweet nothmg. 

Oh, notnlng, forever. 



We estimate that any one wonld have laughed 
at the scene described in the following as having 
occurred in Eddyville, Kentucky, and communi- 
cated to ns by an old reader of the Drawer in 
that place: 

A few weeks ago our Circuit Court met, pre- 
sided over by our dignified Judge G . The 

weather was very warm, the very flies had a lazv 
hum as they flew around the court-house, and 
every thing and every body seemed wilted. As 
it happened, an election for town officers was 
going on at the sume time in the clerk's office 
adjoining the court-house. Suddenly a negro 
L walked in, with a business look on his face, 



and never stopped till he stood right in front of 

Judge G , hauled out a greasv dilapidated 

pocket-book, and extracting an Section ticket 
therefrom, handed it over to him. The judge had 
been sitting, with a perplexed countenance, ob- 
serving the action of the negro, but on glancing 
at the ticket a grin slowly rekxad his features 
as he called on the sheriff to show the colored 
individual the proper voting place. In the mean 
time tbe audience had taken in the situation at 
a glance, and poor Sambo left the court-house 
with a mortified look, amidst the laughter of the 
audience. 

MBS. H. 
BT s. AUiA ammx. 

Aif ancient dame was Mistress H., 
Whose life showed many a streak: 

When age of charms despoiled her face, 
She fell back on her chedc 

So huge a shock of hair made op 

Her capillary stock. 
Kind-hearted Mother Natnre, sore, 

Ne*er gave her such a shock. 

Their faolts lone since had doomed her teeth 

To rot in denUsts' vaults ; 
And yet. as soon as they were out. 

She filled her month with false. 

At last she died— consumption's prey. 

The doctors did aver: 
She fell to conghing, died, and then 

A coffin fell to her. 

Bat those who saw her fearful end 

Forbore to jeer or 8Co£f, 
And took to taking on as soon 

As she was taken off. 

Colonel Cokqretb, the celebrated inventor 
of the destructive Congreve rocket, was a musical 
amateur, and one day accompanied Madame 
Vestris, the great singer, to view a monument 
that had been erected to the memoir of Purcell, 
the composer^ The colonel read aloud the epi- 
taph with good emphasis and modulation : ** He 
is gone to that place where alone his harmony 
can be exceeded.'* 

Vestris immediately cried out, **La, colonel, 
the same epitaph will serve for you by merely 
altering one word, thus, ' He is gone to that place 
where alone \i\a jire-work» can be exceeded.' " 

OcjR esteemed friend, the editor of the New 
York Observer^ has so fine an appreciation of 
humor that we were not surprised to see in a 
recent number. of his paper the following neat 
bit by a brother clergvman, under the head of 
•' Christian Work in the South ;" 

**The other day a lame man accosted me in 
the street with, * Won't you give me a Bible, 
Sir ? I am not able to buy one ; I have none, 
and am poor, and a cripple at that' 

•* ' How came you a cripple?' I inquired. 

** *In the war. Sir,' he answered. *I fought 
against you as hard as I could.' 

** * You fought against me, and now you ask 
me to give you a Bible !' 

" * I was forced into it,' he replied. 

'* * Well, toke this Bible,' pUcing one in his 
hand, ' and may it prove to you a source of bless- 
ing and joy.' 

**Not without emotion he received it, and 
thanked me for the precious gift. 

''Time has already softened down the osperi- 
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ties of the past. I find some who look back 
Dpon their past saiferiDgs and deprivations com- 
placently and even good-homoredly. Said a 
^teran Confederate, placing his hand behind 
his ear, and leaning forward, * Speak a little 
londer, Sir; I can not hear very well.' 

** ' Have yon been long deaf?' 

** * Only a few years, Sir. I will tell yoa how 
it happened. During the little unpleasantness 
that occurred between the North and Sooth I 
enlisted as a private. One day, when on guard, 
I saw a Yankee picket stalking along, and I 
knew hi» gun was unloaded, because I saw him 
fire it off. I reckoned I'd do a smart thing ; so 
I ran up behind him, and yelled out, ** Surren- 
der!*' But I think he must have misunderstood 
me, for he turned round and hit me such a thun- 
dering whack on the side of my head with the 
butt-end of his musket that I did not know any 
thing for about ten hours, and have not been 
able to hear very well since.' " 

A FRIEND sends us the following. It reminds 
one of Casablanca, but two points of difference 
may be noticed: Casablanca would not take 
water, but the Washington youngster did ; Casa- 
blanca got ** blowed up,** this one did not. 

There is nowadays a good deal of complaint 
about the want of obedience to parental authori- 
ty on the part of the rising generation, especially 
on the part of the boys. We heard of a case the 
other day which proves that there are noble ex- 
ceptions to the average ** boy of the period." A 
young son of one of the principal examiners in 
the Patent-office at Washington went to pass his 
school vacation at an uncle's in Kentucky, near 
the Ohio River. There was but one restriction 
on the scope of the boy's amusements. Horses, 
dogs, rifles, shot-guns, etc, etc., were freely al- 
lowed as companions of his amusements ; but as 
his cousins were as fond of the water as so many 
ducks, he was requested to shun the boat which 
the cousins were wont to use in their aquatic ex- 
cursions, lie promised faithfully, like the duti- 
ful kd he is, and departed rejoicing. A recent 
letter to his father graphically describes various 
excursions and the ** good times" he had enjoy- 
ed, among the very Ust one in which the cousins 
had desired to visi t the Ohio shore. ' ' 7^<y went 
over in the boat," writes the boy, '*but I remem- 
bered your wishes in that respect, and bo swam 
the river /" It is understood that the next mail 
announced to the youngster that the embargo 
upon the boat had been removed. 

At a caucus held recently in one of the lower 
wards of lYoy one John O'Brien was nominated 
for some minor position on the ward ticket to be 
voted for at the charter election. A gentleman 
present asked another O'Brien who John O'Brien 
was ; he had lived some time in the neighbor- 
hood, but could call no such name to mind. ' 

"He's me brother," said Pat; "he's not ar- 



Thk foUowing fnm the St. Louis GbU is to 
suggestive, embodying in its way a Tolinne of 
critidsm, that we give it a place : 
MOLL TT HBB LAM& 
(Boatmi, UT4.) 



lUij 



had a Httle hunb. 



white 



ev*ry where that 
Marr went tbe 
hunS was sure to 
go. 



It followed her to 
school one day, 



which was against 
tbe rule; It made 
the children laugh 
and play to see a 
lamb at school ; 
and so the mis- 
trees turaed it out. 



butstniitUngored 
near, and 



waited patiently 
about tur 



Mary did appear, 
and then he ran to 
her 



and 



laid his head npon 
her arm, as if to 
say. I'm not afraid ; 
shell shield me 



Htbt. je darned skunk, 
Hev je beam tell 
AH abont MoU 
TTberfoMeggeddoUT 
Te haventfTB— 4! 
Why, the yam'k honk. 

n. 
Twn a pop ram— 
, WaU, eo}/ it hmih- 
as , / don*t caie a— bit 
Its fleece wer»— white? 
Sonny, yeYe right- 
White was jost It. 

XXX. 

This anhnile 
So iovlaile. 



So bdp me I whar- 
Ever MoU war. 
Indoor or oot. 
He war jast thar 
Or thaxabont. 

XT. 

Wa'al, Mary once 
She went to school ; 
She wao't no dunce. 
And that lamb— shoo I 
Went to school too. 
Like a dam fooL 

T. 

Now sheep In thar 

Want 'tordln* to Hoyle^ 

No way you ILx it; 

So the kids star*. 

And the school ma'am roils- 

And out she kicked it. 

Tl. 

Did the lamb sett 
Scarcely, too bet, 
Thar he did keep, 
Bold as a sheep. 
Firm as an anchor 
Or Caseybhmker. 

TII. 

He loafed around; 
He felt in clover ; 
He keeled a hive over 
And nawed up the groand, 
And the schooima'am'S green jcnl 
He sorter disturbs. 
And caves In the fence 
Of her residence. 

TXXX. 

But when he see 
Moll re-appear, 
He got up on his ear 
Ann scooted to she. 

XX. 

Wasnt he cote ? 

Cote aint no word. 

He had inferred 

(For the schoolma'am she knew !U 

And, in short, see him do it) 

He*a get bust In the snoot 



So under MoU^ arm 
His bowsprit he rons 
(As they say on the ses^) ; 
And beneath Mary^ gnos, 
Feeling safe from all oann 
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THE EMIGRANTS STORY. 

.X . . . v> ^ Friend, have a pipe, and a seat on the log 
here nnder the pine-tree: 
Here in the cool of the day we'll smoke, and 
111 tell yon the story. 



First — do yon notice the girl T the slim one 
helping her mother — 

Tough little tow-head, spry as a catamount, 
fi:«ckled as hirch-barki 

Nannie her name is: it happened the sum- 
mer when she was a baby. 

Times were hard in the States. We lived 

on the farm with the old folks: 
There all our dear little tots had been bom, 
1^- .-^ and their mother before them. 

' r. But the old hive wouldn't grow with the 

I ( fresh young life that was buzzing 

In and out of its doors; and, after much 
tribulation — 
Many a sleepless night I talked it over with Molly — 
We had concluded Ui swarm — go West, and find us a new hive. 

Well, it was settled at last ; and, packing our jiots and our kettles, 
Clothing and bedding, and bags of Indian meal and potatoes. 
Hen-coop, cradle — the few indispensable things to a poor man — 
Into a regular broad-beamed ark-on-wheels of a wagon, 
Canvas-covered, drawn by two yoke of oxen, we started — 
Crowing cockerel, dog and oat, and chickens and children. 

Father and mother and grandmother stood and watched from the door-yard — 

Two generations that staid saw two generations departing. 

Molly just smothered her babies, and sobbed, and never looked back once — 

Woman all over! but I (though I broke down trying to cheer her) 

Turned at the top of the hill, and gave a good stare at the old house. 

Well-sweep, orchard, bam, the smoke from the chimney, and still one 

Handkerchief feebly fluttering, with the great sunrise behind all. 

That is the picture I saw, and see again at this minute 

Plain as if this were the hill, and down by the creek there the homestead. 

Then it dropped into the past, with the life we had lived, and a new world 

Lay before us. I tell yon, 'twas hard on the woman ! But, stranger, 

Lfook at her now, with her grown and half-grown daughters about her. 

Smart as the best of them, setting the table and getting our supper. 

Hopeful, resolute, light of heart and of hand — and. believe me. 

That's Just the way she has been ever since : after having her cry out 

Over her young ones that moming, she turned a face like the sunrise 

Westward — never a tear from that time, nor a word of repining I 

Novelty tickles the young ; and the children, seeing the world move 
Slowly and leisurely past, through the rolled-up sides of the canvas, 
Shouted and laughed, and thought there was nothing but fun in a journey. 



Entered accordinir to Act of Congreas, in the year 1874, by Harper and Brotbent, to the Offlce of the Ubra- 
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**TUOa«BT TBBaB WAB MOTBIMO BUT WUn IN A /OUBMBT.'* 

Tired of that, they walked, or romped with the dog by the road-ftide, 

Raciug, gathering flowers, and picking and stringing the berries ; 

Tired of that, sometimes they rode on the backs of the oxen ; 

Tired of every thing else, they fell asleep in the wagon, 

Spite of the Jolts : what wouldn't we give to sleep as a boy sleeps T 

Then they had something to do when we camped at noon or at night-fidl, 

Fetching sticks for the Are, while I looked after the oxen. 

So we Journeyed day after day, and night after night slept 

Under our canvas, or lay on the ground rolled up in our blankets ; 

Leaving the cities behind us, pushing on into the backwoods, 

Past the scattered settlements, fording the streams ; l^en the timber 

Dwindled and disappeared ; and on the great prairies the sun rose 

Over. the stern of our wagon aiid set on the horns of the oxen. 

Morning and night; then forests once more; and the trail that we followed 

Brought us into these woods. We meant to have gone on and settled 

Over on Big Buck Branch, where one of our neighbors, John Osmond, 

Going before, had fenced his claim and rigged up a saw-mill. 

Here we camped at night, and here what Molly calls God's hand 

Interfered with our plans in the way I am going to tell you. 

After a close and sultry day in September, the night came 

Breathless and hot. We had halted here in the gathering twilight, 

Choosing our camping ground where fuel and water were plenty; 

Woods, great woods all about us, only on one side the creek there 

Flowed through the grassy bottom much as you see it at present. 

I had unyoked and watered the poor lolling cattle, and left them 
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Deep in the wild graaSi tethered, feeding, and fighting mosquitoes. 

Thin iu the woods rang the sound of an axe, and I was the chopper, 

Slashing away at the tops of a whitewood faJlen in the forest. 

Throwing off sticks and chips which the two boys canght up and ran with. 

Molly, intent on her housekeepings minding the baby,, arranging 

Every thing for our comfort, was in aud out of the wagon ; 

Robbie already had mn with a pail and brought water to cook with; 

Then in the darkening woods shot up the blaze of our camp-fire. 

Cheerful and bright ; and soon the savory smell of our cooking 

Made us deliciously hungry — steaming coffee and stewing 

Prairie chickens: I shot them that afternoon from our wagon. 

Aft>er supper the little ones said their prayers to their mother, 

Kneeling under the great gaunt trees, in the gleam of the fire-light. 

Molly then (she is one of the pious sort, did I tell you f ) 

Prayed for us all — a short prayer that we might be kept until morning. 

Little the poor girl knew where the morning would find us! It makes me— 

Well, yes, soft is the word, when I think of that prayer and what followed. 

This is the very spot. Here (fill your pipe again, stranger). 

After making our bed — that is. Just spreading our blankets 

On the dry ground — we stood, the mother and I, for a long while 

Hand iu hand, that night, and looked at our six little shavers. 

All asleep in their nests, either in or nnder the wagon — 

Robbie, and Johnny, and Jane, and Tommy, and Bess, and the baby — 

None of your puny sort — cheeks brown and handsome as russets : 

Here in the great still woods we watched them, with curious feelings, 

Asking ourselves again and again if we had done wisely 

Making this jonmey, and wasn't it all a fool-hardy adventure T 

Each knew well enough what the other was thinking: then Molly — 

'* Qod will take care of them and of us/' says she, " if we trust Him." 

'Twasn't for me to dispute her; but somehow I have a notion, 

Praying our best is doing our best for ourselves and each other; 

Trust in Ood is believing that, after we have done our part. 

He will look out for the rest ; anyhow, it is useless to worry, 



* ATTCB SVPPBB TUB LITTLB OMBS SAID TUBIB PBATBBS TO TUXXB MOTUXB.** 
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Whether He does or He doesn't; and so I reasoned and acted. 
Though, after all's been said, there's certainly something or other, 
Call it the finger of God, Fate, Providence, what you've a mind 
Something that packs the cards in this game of life we are playing, 
So that, shnfQe and cut and deal as we may, things do turn out — 
Well, to say the least, curiously. That's my sentiment, stranger. 
After what happened that night, I'm not the man to deny it. 

I had been maybe three hours asleep, when the crow of our cooped- up 

Rooster, along about midnight, awoke me ; and well t remember 

What a strange night it was — how guiet and ghostly and lonesome! 

Dark as Egypt all round our little traveling household, 

In the small, shadowy space half lit by our flickering night-fire. 

Not a leaf rustled ; no breath, no sound, except the incessant, 

Teasing noise of the vixenish katydids contradicting. 

Then there was all at once a commotion : the branches above us 

Swayed and clashed, and all the woods seemed to rock for a moment. 

Then it passed off in a roar like the sea, and again there was silence ; 

Even the katydids had stopped their scolding to listen. 

Nature seemed to be holding her breath and waiting for something. 

''Can't you sleep, Thomas T" says Molly. ''Are yon awake toof I said. "Te8,desr. 
• I haven't slept for an hour; my mind is full of forebodings. 
What can it mean T I feel there's something dreadful impending ! 
Twice to-night I have dreamed that a limb from one of the trees fell 
Right where we are ! Each time I woke with a scream— -did you hear me T — 
Just as 'twas falling on you. Sleep again I can not and dare not. 
For if I do I am sure I shall dream the same dream for a third time. 
Hark I" said she ; " what is that T" 

A singular noise in the southwest ; 
Not like the roar we had heard when the wind died away in the distance — 
Sharper and stronger than that ; and, instead of dying, increasing, 
Coming toward us — a terrible rushing and howling and crashing; 
Louder and louder, as if all the trees in the forest were falling ; 
Nearer and nearer, a deafening, thundering roar ! Then I started ; 
*^ Molly !" I shrieked, '* the tornado V* and made a dash at the children. 
Snatched them out of their beds, all dazed and frightened and stupid, 
Half in the dark, in the awfulest din and confusion. 

Poor Molly 
Didn't know which way to turn, but flung herself on them, to shield them. 
"Run!" I yelled; "to the creek!" In a moment the crash would be on us. 
" Run ! for your lives ! Oh Heavens I not that way T' Nobody heard me. 
Catching my arms full — one by the wrist — the mother beside roe 
Bearing her part — Heaven only knows how, we carried, we dragged them 
Down the dark slope, in the roar of a hundred Niagaras plunging. 
Blackness ahead, and'theJ>ig trees screeching and breaking and crashing 
Close at our heels, all about us — the tops of one whipped us in falling ! 
Then the wind took us, and — * 

Well, the next minute I found myself lying 
Down in the grass there, clinging, and holding on to the small fry. 
In a mad storm of leaves and broken branches and hail-stones — 
Howling darkness, and jaws of lightning that showed us the world all 
Rushing and streaming one way. I can't say how long it lasted. 
Maybe ten minutes, not more ; then all of a suddea the lull came. 

Counting heads, I found that three of the children were with me. 
Cuddled close ; but where all the while were the rest, and their mother T 
Never a one to be seen, as I looked by the quivering flashes — 
Only the grass blown flat, ironed down, all along by the creek shore. 
Soon as the wind would permit, I rose to ro^ feet, braced against it. 
Shouted, atid listened ; when out of the dire confusion of noises * 

Came a long, dismal bellow from one of my poor frightened oxen. 
Then a child cried near by. Then her voice, " Are you all safe there V 
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''bLAOKMIM AHSAD, AMD THS »I0 TBSn BOSSaOBDIO AXD BmBAXmO AXD OlAtBINO.** 

" Ye*. Where are yon f ' I cried. " Here ! under the bank, by the water. 
Tommy and Jennie — nobody hart— Jnst where the wind dropped ns. 
Oh, what a merciful Providence I Did you Bay — did you Bay all safe T 
Baby and allf 

"The babyP I said. "Haven't you got the baby?" 
Tliat brought her up ttom the creek with a shriek — shall I ever forget it T 
That, or the look she gave, as she rushed out before roe, her long black 
Hair flying wild in the wind, fSEuse white, in a sheet of white lightning ! 
"Oh, my baby!" she said; "you had it— I felt iU bed empty!" 
*• Yes, I remember — I took it, I gave it to some one — to Jennie ! 
Then I put both in your arms." 

"Oh, father r' says Jennie, "you gave me 
Something wrapped up in a blanket. I hugged it tight, but I t gqwinii ed 
I was BO lightened — it scratched and jumped from my arms — and, oh, father! 
'Twasn't the baby, I know !" And that was the way of it : I had 
Thrust my hand into the wagon, and caught up something I found there 
Under the blanket. Consider the horrible uproar and hubbub. 
Darkness and fright, and then mlaybe you'll understand how a man can 
Make such a blunder : the baby had rolled ttom its place, and the blanket 
Dropped on the cat, I suppose, when I took up the last of the children. 

Well, there we were, and it's easy to think of pleasanter places 

One might prefer to be in, if he had his choice in the matter : 

Young ones shivering, crying, mother almost distracted. 

None of us more than half dressed. Just the clothes on which we had slept in ; 

Dark as Egypt again, not even the lightning to guide us 

Into the terrible windfall in search of onr camp and the baby ; 

Weather grown suddenly cold, and five hours yet until daylight ! 

All was quiet again, very much as if nothing had happened — 
Only occasional flurries of wind and spatters of cold rain ; 
Th*en I looked up, and, behold I the stars were shining ; I saw them 
Glance through flying clouds, and the twisted and intricate branches, 
Where I was struggling bo fiercely to find a way back to the wagon. 
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I bad patised for the twentieth time to hear if a child cried. 
Hoping still against fate, when they shone oat, oh, so serenely ! 
Over my head, those stars, looking down on my rage and impatience. 
Something entered my soul with their beams — ^I could never explain it; 
Twasn't just what yon might call a pious notion that took me — 
But from that time I was calm, under all my outward excitement ; 
Calm deep down in my heart, and prepared for whatever might happen. 

Still it was frightful business — tearing my way through the tree-tops. 

Climbing about on the huge crossed trunks and limbs, till a glimmer 

Caught my eye through the brush — a blinking brand of our camp-fire, 

Scattered, but not quite extinguished, for all the rain and the whirlwinds 

All this time I had kept up a frequent hallooing to Molly, 

Brooding her half-naked young ones just outside of the windfall. 

Waiting in terror and cold to hear the worst. Only Robbie, 

Stout little fellow, was with me ; wherever I clambered, he followed. 

" Father !" he cried, " see the light P and forward we scrambled to reach it — 

Scrax>ed together what sticks and leaves we could feel with our fingers. 

Every thing, though, was so damp that, with all our puffing and blowing, 

Never a blaze would start (our matches were left in the wagon) — 

Till, all at once, a flash I I looked, and there was the rogue. Sir, 

Tearing his shirt into strips of cotton to kindle the fire with ! 

** Mother won't care,'' says he. ^* What's a shirt, if we only find baby T" 

On went branches and bark. There, in the still light, all aYound ns 

Lay the tremendous tangle — timber scattered like jack-straws ; 

Shaggy and shadowy masses starting out of the darkness ; 

Upturned roots, with their cart-loads of earth — all the work of a minute ! 

Still no sign of a wagon ; no cry in the terrible silence—^ 

Only the lisp of the flames, and the hiss and crackle of green stuff 

Where they streamed into the hair of a giant pine-tree, and lit up 

All that part of the windfall. Near by, on a bough, a small bird sat. 

Dazed: you might almost have caught it. Just then I saw something white gleam, 

Rushed for it, tore through the brush ; and there. Sir, if youll believe me, 

In a rough pen of trees slung about in the careleasest fashion, 
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Safe in the midst of 'em, only the tongne smashed np and the canvas 

Damaged a trifle — Excuse me, I never conld get through the story, 

Just along here, without heing a little mite womanish I — ^Well, Sir, 

There, as I said, was the wagon, and there, as I live, was the baby. 

Keeled over into a basket, sleepiug, peacefhl as conld be ! 

That was the wonder — to think how she had refused to be quiet 

Many a night, to sleep at last through a tearing tornado ! 

Strange, too, the moment I saw her she woke, and, as if she was bound to 

Make np for time she had lost, set up such a musical screeching 

In the wild woods as I guess never went to the heart of a gladder 

Mother than Molly. No need for Robbie to yell, *.* We have found her I'' 

Soon, by the help of the light, I had brought the whole tribe through the windfall. 

But, after all, the thing did look mighty bad to me, stranger! 

There was our poor dog killed by a tree that had crashed on our camp-fire ; 

Dinner-pot smashed ; likewise the hen-coop beside it demolished ; 

Wagon disabled; and that and all our earthly possessions 

Fast in a snarl of big logs which I never expected to cut through : 

Fifteen miles to Buck Branch, and not a hand nearer to help us ! 

Well, I was blue ! The woman of course went into hysterics. 

Hugging her baby, at first ; then came to me with her comfort. 

" Don't be down-h€arted T' she said. " Oh dear I do look at that hen-coop I 

Pull off the branch, why don't ye T maybe the poor things are alive yet." 

So I took off the rubbish ; three pullets quite stiff; but th^ rooster 

Fluttered a little, got up, looked about him, and shook out his feathers. 

Saw his throe wives lying dead at his feet, his house all in ruins. 

Hopped to a stump, where he flapped his red wings full in the fire-light. 

Stretched np his neck, and crowed I snperb, courageous, defiant. 

Flinging his note of cheer out into the nigfht, till the echoes 

Crowed in the distance. The frightened, huddling, and shivering children 

Heard it, laughed, and t'Ook heart ; and I said, " If that cockerel, after 

All that has happened to him, has pluck enough left him to crow with. 

What am I, to despair, with my wife and children around me, 

Safe, and with hands to shape onr future out of this chaos f ' 
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Daylight came, and showed the work thit 

was laid oat before me. 
There was the windfall — ^a gap in the woods 

far off in the southwest, 
Skipping the creek, and then stretching as 

far away in the northeast — 
Jost a big swath throngh the timber, as if 

a giant had mowed it! 
What did I do f Went ont and looked op 

my cattle, the first thing ; 
Then set to work with my axe, gettiog poles 

and bark for a cabin ; 
Drove to Buck Branch with a drag, sold one 

yoke of oxen, and brought back 
Things that we needed the most ; cut grass 

for the cattle, come winter — 
Settled, in short, where we were, because ve 

couldn't well help it. 

Watching my chance, by degrees I bamed 
off and logged off the windfall, 
Turning it into a wheat lot that hasn't its beat in the country. 
Taken together, the woodland, and bottom, and prairie beyond there 
Make the best kind of a farm. And soon we began to have neighbors. 
Table and chairs took the place of blocks and slabs in our cabin ; 
Cabin itself gave way in a couple of years to a log-house ; 
Log-house at last to a framed house — this is the article, stranger ; 
Not the most elegant mansion — snug, though, and much at your service. 
School-house and meeting-house followed. Aud then came the row with the rodakins. 
Fearful times I We escaped — and that's a strange part of my story. 
Over on Big Buck Branch, where we had intended to settle. 
Every man, woman, and child — except our old neighbor, John Osmond, 
He was with us at the time — was murdered, or driven for refuge 
Into the woods (it was winter), and all their houses and bams burned — 
Grist-mill, saw-mill, store, there wasn't a building left standing. 
We on the creek took in the poor wretches, and often that induter, 
Not for ourselves alone, had reason to bless the tornado- 
Yes, and Him who sent it, and with a twirl of His finger 
Tied us up here in the woods, in the mighty hard knot of a windfaU. 

That's the story. Beg pardon ! your pipe is ont. But there's Nannie — 
Baby worth saving, you think f — ^jost coming to call us to supper. 

J. T. Trowbridob. 
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MICHAEL AN6EL0 was once commis- 
sioned to lead in the destruction of 
the beantifiil villas aroond Florence. He 
of all men I The expelled Medici, now of 
[>apal dignity, were menacing the dty. The 
first thought of the groat artist was to save 
the Campanile, and he covered that noble 
work of Giotto with protecting wool-sacks. 
But the snbnrban villas most not stand to 
give aid to the enemy, and at word of com- 
mand he started out, and for once the track 
of the great artist was indicated in the de- 
struction instead of in the creation of bean- 
tlAil things. But he came upon one house 
whose wall was covered with a beautiful 
fresco, and he had not the heart to destroy 
it ; the soul of the artist held back the hand 
of the patriot, and in the field of desola- 
tion one mansion remained standing alone 
— saved by the protecting genius of Beauty. 
It is but one incident in the long history 
of the career of Use and Beauty through the 
world, hand i n hand, und i vorceable. All our 
science is engaged in spelling out their story. 
Every spot of color on bird or insect it finds 
to be the trace of a utility. What weary 
struggles carried on through ages to mimic 
blossom and leaf, and so hide from pursuing 
foes! The same force works on when the 
art of man enters the arena for new crea- 
tion. The thin and feeble blossom of the 
brier passes through all the phases of cul- 
ture until it becomes the full rose of the hor- 
ticulturist, like unto some little maiden's 
face for size and lustre, all by merest mer- 
cenary influence. Our fairest flowers have 
migrated from East to West, cherished and 
preserved for highest use as oracles and sym- 
bols of successive goddesses and saints, trans- 
planted from temple courts to flourish under 
the holier chrism of convent gardens. De- 
spite his proverb, man has painted the lily 
and adorned the rose, until we may almost 
say with the Persian NizlUni, " Every flower 
growing in the many-colored garden of the 
earth is a drop of blood from the heart of a 
man.'' Out of a dry and hard necessity 
comes still the beauty of the world. Behind 



our tinted Salviati glass, our painted Sevres 
china and Minton majolica and shining sil- 
ver plate, are the long rows of pallid frices 
inhaling poison in stifling rooms, breathing 
death ^at they may live. Sad experience 
is the prelude to each charming symphony. 
The noblest statues and paintings which the 
world cherishes were wrought in a '' sad sin- 
cerity ;" in the divine depths of sorrow were 
found the quarries from which emerged the 
Apollo Belvidere and the Laocoon ; the blood 
of great hearts supplied the chief pigment 
of the Dresden Madonna and the Transfigura- 
tion ; and the magnificent frescoes of Italian 
churches were bom of the hopes and fears 
of millions, for whom they meant not pic- 
turesque beauty, but a world's redemption. 
Man in his best epochs of art has thus car- 
ried on the ancient creative power of Nature, 
giving her potential germs and forms a new 
blossoming under the heat of his never^nd- 
ing battle of life. And where it is not thus im- 
pelled by nor surrendered to this utilitarian, 
this most real, force, what does Art amount 
to f Mere copying of works which denote 
that force in the past; mere Art Ritualism, 
crying to other ages, Give us of your oil, for 
our lamps are gone out! 

If Michael Angelo oould to-day be set on 
a work of general demolition in London, 
one may fear it would hardly require pa- 
triotism to encourage his seal. Would he, 
in what the London Time$ once called ** this 
oar ugly but not altogether nnoomfbrtable 
metropolis," have reached a single building 
which would have made him pause f Here 
and there he might meet one of those an- 
cient mansions whose bricks have hardened 
into one solid stone that will stand, as Car- 
lyle once said, " till Gabriel's trump blows 
it down ;" but of the miles of modem houses 
in which — ^to remember the Chelsea sage 
again — ** every brick is a lie," one may fancy 
that but few would be saved by any genius 
of Beauty. 

And yet this is, after all, not so certain. 
That an artist filled with iconoclastic rage 
might quickly dispatch most of the man- 
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Bious and many of the chnrches of English 
finburbs, erected specially for beauty and 
effect^ is quite probable; bot there are a 
number of buildings built without refer- 
ence to beauty which might perhaps have 
made Michael Angelo pause with a feeliug 
not unrelated to admiration. If any one 
will stand beside the Thames River near 
Charing Cross and gaze for a while on the 
tremendous sections of the railway bridge 
there^ at its huge iron supports and girders — 
if he will then go up on it and realize its vast 
breadth, see four trains passing each other, 
with room enough betweeu,and room enough 
for the men and women moving to and fro on 
their own side-path — he will snrely bear away 
an impression of grandeur. Nay, there will 
blend with it an impression of beauty also : 
there is no arch, no slightest foliation or oth- 
er prettiness, not even a relief to the iron hue 
save the gilded heads of certain enormous 
rivets and the gilded monograms of the rail- 
way company fixed on the supports of the 
triple gas- lamps; the bridge is not even 
straight; and yet beauty there is, and it 
arises from two sources. The first is the 
beauty of adequacy for a purpose, involving 
at once strength and proportion, suggesting 
what the Greeks may have meant when, in 
their myth, they wedded Aphrodite to Vul- 
can. The second is a moral beauty, almost 
indescribable in physical terms, but resem- 
bling the simplicity which expresses charac- 
ter — ^the subtle charm playing unoonscious- 
ly through eye and voice of even a homely 
man, who in word and act is content with 
the simple truth. In fact, the beauty of this 
Charing Cross bridge, which has least aimed 
at architectural effect among those spanning 
the Thames, is closely related to its ugliness. 
If any one find this assertion paradoxical, 
he shall at least find it not doubtful if he 
can and will do three things — read Oersted's 
chapter on ''Ugliness in Nature,** observe 
carefully Turner's ** Rain, Wind, and Speed" 
(a railway train thundering over a viaduct 
through English rain and fog), and finally 
give twenty minutes to the bridge in ques- 
tion, especially taking care to pass beneath 
it on one of the small iron steamers (water 
omnibuses) that ply the river. When after- 
ward he shall see the many ornaments of the 
present copied fh)m the utilities of the past — 
the towers, steeples, cupolas, crenelles — and 
remember that they were constructed origi- 
nally for landmarks, cross-bows, and the 
watches of war, he will acquire an imagi- 
native respect for this unpretending product 
of the Iron Age. To my own mind it ap- 
liears by no means inconceivable (except 
that the structure looks as if built for eter- 
nity) that when Macaulay's artistic New 
Zealander comes he may sit upon a broken 
column of St. Paul's to sketch the ruins of 
Chariiig Cross bridge ! 
He who explores the cities of England to 



discover that kind of beauty in iffchitecture 
which is familiar in other lands will not find 
it. In a late satire on the royal family pub- 
lished in London, The SUUady the Queen ii 
represented as reproaching her eldest son 
with not taking more after his father, and 
interesting himself in the industrial atfain 
of the country. The poor Prince of Wales 
can only reply, " I've not a model-farming 
soul." And a somewhat similar answer is 
all that England can return to the immeas- 
urable scoldings poured out upon ber be- 
cause she can not do the work of the old 
Italian and Dutch masters. But the time 
was when England had a reputation such 
as no other country possessed for Just one 
thing — genuineness of work. It was almost 
proverbial in Europe to say that you oonld 
get pretty things in every capital on the 
Continent, but if you wanted a thing which 
would do what it professed to do— the knife 
that would cut, the carriage that would bear 
and wear — you must go to England for it 
Nay, I remember in my boyhood in Virginia 
that the belief in the solid character of ev- 
ery thing English was such that even arU- 
cles which could by no possible means have 
come from England were yet called "En- 
glish" to enhance their value; not merely 
watches made in New England, but I have 
known American fanciers commend a bird 
unknown to England by calling it the " En- 
glish mocking-bird !" All this was a droU 
re-appearance of the reputation which past- 
ern gold once had in England, the word 
** sterling" being a relic of '' Easterling," as 
applied to the British pound of silver when 
represented in gold. But the most enthusi- 
astic Briton must admit that the virtue of 
the '<EngUsh" label has foUowed that of the 
** Easterling," and is now a mere survival. 
The absence of prettiness remains, but the 
old com|>ensation of genuineness can no lon- 
ger be claimed, or certainly not in the same 
general way. The genuine and thorough 
thing is now exceptional enough to strike 
one as almost ornamental. But still the 
word " solidity" has a meaning in this coun- 
try, and whenever Englishmen undertake 
to have any thing done, their first effort 
is to have it substantial and useful. They 
may not get it, but that is what ihej pay 
for. and a real demand is likely in the long- 
run to overtake its real supply. It has al- 
ready to some extent overtaken it, and that 
not alone in the great viaducts and railway 
bridges which the age of steam has called 
about it. An age of municipal and civic 
development has found for the buildings it 
requires a representative architect in Mr. 
Waterhouse, who has erected moat of the 
magnificent town-halls and court-houses of 
the great provincial cities. These vast, and 
in a certain sense beautifnl, buildings ars 
the only ones that can compare with the old 
cathedrals and castles of England, buUI with 
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an Berioas a purpose as theirs, and with as 
physiognomical a relation to the age that 
produced them. Mr. Waterhouse takes the 
Gothic style for his basis. Just as a porno- 
culturist might take a russet as the basis 
of the apple he means to produce, and, like 
him, modifies only in obedience to the fiin- 
damental law of the style he has selected. 
His Gothic building has in it nothing capri- 
cious or eccentric. So genuinely as, under 
change of conditions and needs, the bent and 
bound boughs were copied in the first point- 
ed stone arch, even so, by lawful adaptation, 
may the window point become more obtuse 
or the ]ancet« more luminous ; but the les- 
son of this style, which, above d\l others, has 
no part or trait not traceable to a use, is 
never lost, and the Gothic of Mr. Waterhouse 
is the natural evolution of that found in 
Westminster Abbey. In one of his build- 
ings, and one of the best structures in the 
world, the Manchester Assize Court, I could 
discover but two things which appeared to 
me without special use or meaning. These 
were two small figures, a snail and a frog, 
carved in granit«, sitting in the angles of a 
wall on each side of the main doorway. Of 
course these may not be mere Jeux; they 
may have some connection with a previous 
bit of eccentricity in an older building (such 
ajB it is often desirable to copy and preserve 
for archsological reasons; but these two 
forms, each about as large as one's two fists, 
were the only thin^^s in the vast building 
which appeare<l " not to the point." In go- 
ing over this building I speedily found that 



it would not do to pass any thing, as the 
most casual-seeming bit of ornament was 
apt to possess a root in history. Thus the 
superstructure of the great portico at the 
entrance is supported by detached shafts of 
solid granite two feet in diameter, which 
stretch out into foliage as they meet the 
low roof; but on examination it is discov- 
ered that framed in this foliage are finely 
carved and most appropriate representations 
of ancient modes of punishment — persons 
undergoing the pillory or some ordeal, bro- 
ken on the wheel, wearing the mask, or bri- 
dle for scolds, and the rest. On the outside 
wall the decoration of the upper edge of a 
large corbel is twined about the words, ** He 
shall Judge thy people with righteousness) 
and thy poor with Judgment." Over a gate 
leading to the Judges' residence the tym- 
panum of the gable is adorned with a fine 
mezzo-rilievo of the Judgment of Solomon. 
On each side of the grand entrance are carved 
two chained dogs, imposing enough to be 
mythologically descended from Cerberus and 
Orthros themselves. There are but two fig- 
ures on the outer walls, one of ''Justice," an- 
other of " Mercy." The building is a paral- 
lelogram in form, with a frontage of 335 feet. 
Within is a grand hall 100 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, 75 feet high, with an open timlier roof 
of eight carved bays, the principals having 
moulded brackets and ribs forming pointed 
arches, and the spandrels filled in with ele- 
gant tracery. Carved figures hold the chan- 
deliers. Around this hall, which is for state 
receptions and banquets, run in ancient let- 
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ten the worcU of the Great Charter : " Nullos liber homo 
capiatur vel Imprisouetnr aut disseiBiatur de aliquo libero 
teueraento sno vel libertatibus vel Uberis consuetadinibiii 
suis, aut utlagetur ant exnlet ant aliquo modo destmatiir, nee 
super eum ibimus uec super enm mittemuB, nisi per legale 
Judicium parium snorum vel per legem terrie. Nulli ven- 
demus nulli negabimus aut difi'eremus rectum vel Jadidam." 
This makes about as beautiful a cornice edging as can well 
be imagined. The last sentence is repeated on a stained 
window at the end of the hall : 

Co none tofll toe tell 
Co none todl toe Hens 
Co none todl toe Helsf 
3arflt^t or Juftfce. 

The subject of the window illustrates the history of the 
Great Charter — King John in the centre, and Archbishop 
Laugton and Chief Baron Robert Fitzwalter on either side. 
There are three miles of corridors, all with a dado of tiles 
more than a yard deep, of a rich brown tint, and capped 
with a scroll made of lighter colors. On the whole, I can 
hardly express adequately my admiration of this snperb 
building, the total cost of which was £130,000. In the 
centre of Manchester the same architect has nearly com- 
pleted the outer structure of a larger building, a town-hall, 
which will oost £1,000,000. Rich and admirable as it is, it 
can never, on account of the crowding of houses aronnd it, 
and the irregularity Of the ground upon which it is bnilt, 
be so effective in appearance as the Assize Court. When I 
went through it there was as yet no decoration, but instead, 
the rather sombre sight of its workmen on strike, holding a 
meeting in one of the rooms ; but I was impressed by the 
beautiful variety of color secured by a careful mingling of 
English, Scotch, and Irish granites grouped jas double stems 
in the balustrade of a spiral stairway. The Irish granite is 
a bluish-gray, the Scotch has a faint red tint, and the En- 
glish Shapfels has salmon-colored spars, which are large as 
raisins. They all take a beautiful polish, and I oould not 
help thinking that for a large public building the effect was 
better than if they had been marble. 

One other of the immense buildings which have become so 
characteristic of the populous centres of England I most 
mention, namely, the new Midland Railway Station al St. 
Pancras, in London. This is unquestionably the finest rail- 
way station in the world, and it is the chief work of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. It is a vast pile, of which every outward 
detail is graceful and substantial, its turrets and dock- 
tower superb. The great tower included in its plan has 
stopped only a little way above the roof, but whether its 
reasons for ascending no further Just now are financial or 
architectural I can not say. I must say, however, that this 
immense building conveys an unpleasant impression of being 
out of place. It implies a park, or at least a larger and more 
picturesque space than the irregular and ugly one at King's 
Cross, to secure the perspective needed for any sight of it as 
a whole. Entering, we find ourselves beneath a vast span of 
iron and glass, which is almost like a sky ; but the compar- 
atively little work that as yet goes on beneath, and the 
paucity of trains, make this enormous space appear deso- 
late. The front part of the building is a hotel. It has been 
decorated by Robert Sang, and furnished by Gillow, in the 
most expensive style, and certainly presents some rich inte- 
riors. The reading-room has green cloth-psper, and a ceil- 
ing gay with huge leaf f^rescoes ; it is divided by a double 

arch with gilded architraves. The mantel-pieces are of 

mstioif TiLi. dark marble, with two small pillars of yellow marble aet 
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on either side. The coffee-room has a gen- 
eral tone of drab, with tenches of gold in 
the paper, and a sort of sarcophagus chim- 
ney-piece surmonnted by an antique mirror 
of boTeled glass. The sitting-room has red 
floral paper, and an imitation mosaic ceil- 
ing. One of the bedrooms which I visited 
had deep green paper (somewhat too sug- 
gestive of prussic acid), with gold lines and 
spots, and bed-curtains somewhat similar. 
The furniture was of heavy oak, tastefully 
carved. The halls and corridors have a dado 
of fine dark brown tiles, and bright fleur-de- 
lis paper above. All of which was rich, 
costly, and, with slight exceptions, by no 
means gaudy. Yet I could not altogether 
like it, or think the decorations entirely ap- 
propriate for a hotel. It looked as if there 
had been more exercise of ingenuity to find 
things costly than to find thim^s beautiful. 
The salon, the reading-room, may naturally 
be made gorgeous, but the bedroom ought 
to be more quiet. One does not desire to 
sleep amidst purple and gold. The traveler 
who needs rest may well spare these things, 
which, however, he knows will not spare 
him ; for if there is gold paper on the wall, 
there will be gold paper in the bill. 

For its purpose it would be difficult to fan- 
cy, impossible to find, a more complete struo- 
tnre than ** The Criterion,^ which the great 



London caterers, Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
have erected at Piccadilly Circus. This 
.building includes social and private dining- 
rooms, room for table d^hSte^ hall for public 
banquets and balls, restaurant, and buffet ; 
and beneath all these a theatre large enough 
to entertain a thousand people. The archi- 
tect, Mr. Thomas Verity, plainly had it in 
bis mind to raiee a great gastronomic temple, 
and when one enters the door what he sees 
on every side is the apotheosis of eating. 
Through an archway we enter, and find our- 
selves amidst the French Renaissance. The 
facade outside, and the doorway, with its 
glazed framing and superb bronze columns, 
make one feel that he is about to dine su- 
perbly. Whether he does so I know not^ 
I fear that the French Renaissance hardly 
extends to the cnlinary art of the establish- 
ment, for that would imply a revolution in 
the Briton's constitution. Mr. Wyon has 
placed some fair sculptures, the Seasons, 
etc., in the niches and on spandrels of the 
wall outside, but the inside decorations of Mr. 
Simpson are truly, in the words of Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond, ** upon a scale which has 
hitherto never been attempted.'' The grand 
hall rises squarely through three stories to a 
light Mansard-roof, from which sun-buniers 
blaze down at night, and outside of which 
is a promenade commanding a fine view of 
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London. All of the sides of this grand and 
lofty hall are of tiles made for this estab- 
lishmeut) and combining to form large pic- 
tures, the subjects of which were designed 
and painted by A. W. Coke. Over the right- 
hand door, leading to the restaurant, is a 
semi-classical scene of youth and maid by 
the sea-side gathering in fish ; on the oppo- 
site side, over the door opening into the Duf- 
fet, is a picture of two girls in a wheat field, 
where there is an apple-tree, the one attend- 
ing to the sheaves, the other to the apples ; 
around the lower hall are — still in tile mo- 
saic — large figures of Euterpe and Terpsich- 
ore (for there will be music and dancing 
above), Pomona, Flora, Bacchus, and, of 
course, Diana, goddess of venison. The floor 
of the ball is as fine as any mosaic in Lon- 
don, and is adorned at the edges with the 
monograms of the firm. In the restaurant 
tliere are all manner of allegorical figures on 
the walls, the Seasons, and the genii which 
dig and delve and hunt, all with the object 
that humanity shall be fed. In the bufiet 
there are charming tile pictures 'represent- 
ing chubby boys and girls; one party np 
the tree gathering fruits, the other beneath 



catching the same and putting them into 
baskets ; in each picture a different tree aud 
fruit. On one side of the main stairway ii 
the figure of a boy stealing up to a binl's 
nest, over which a bird hovers; opposite, 
the boy has the nest, the bird flies away. 
This device is not immoral ; it means that 
plovers' eggs are on the bill of fare. One of 
the finest things in this staircase is an eb- 
ony hand-railing, three inches in diameter, 
with plated silver mountings. Also a very 
fine effect has been produced by framing the 
doorwavs in white majolica, although great- 
er simplicity in the designs than human face* 
festooned with flowers would, I snspeot, have 
been better.^ I must not omit to mention that 
the cornice inside the grand hall, at the top 
of the first and here floorless stoiy, has the 
unique ornament of sentenoea from Sbaka- 
peare running all around the walls with pic- 
turesque lettering : 

**Nooeliera,b0tiopei^ 
In all this noble bevy, baa broosbt witk Iter 
One care abroad : be wonld have all la Saeny 
As first-good companj, good wtna, food wtAoaim, 
Can make good people.** 

" A good digeation to yon all : and. eoee men, 
I abower a welcome on yon ;-.WflloaBe alL* 
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So it is that money enough enables common 
folk now to dine in palaces and enjoy ban- 
qnets qiiit« as royally served and surround- 
ed as Bluff Harry offered to Cardinal Wol- 
sey and the lords and ladies at the Presence 
Chamber in York Place. But even that mon- 
arch could not have entertained his guests 
so luxuriously in one particular as Messra. 
Spiers and Pond theirs ; 4br these, having 
dined, may pass through a door and descend 
by a stairway adorned with Muses and mir- 
rors, and rich with floral clusters, to a thea- 
tre all glorious in blue and gold, cushioned 
chairs, boxes with curtains of yellow satin 
and lace, and a good drab background to set 
them off, and pass the rest of the evening in 
enjoyment of such real entertainments as are 
pretty sure to be secured where Artemus 
WanVs old friend Hingston is the dramatic 



one hundred and ten feet fh>ntage, for which 
he paid a little over eleven pounds, which 
his widow sold to the duke who afterward 
became Richard III., and which in Shaks- 
peare's time had fallen to the richest of Lord 
Mayors (Sir John Spencer), has now follow- 
ed the course of so many royal buildioga, 
and become the banqueting hall of the pub- 
lic. Crosby Hall is haunted by memories of 
the great. It gives flavor to every thing one 
eats in it to know that it has been celebnted 
by Shakspeare, that from the year in which 
it was built (1466) it was associated with 
whatever has been most romantic in the his- 
tory of London. Here Sir John Rest was 
installed as Lord Mayor in the days (1516) 
when the Lord Mayor's show meant soms- 
thing. The civic procession which aeeon- 
panied him contained four gianta, one nni- 
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where numbers and geometrical figures, and 
sometimes moral virtuesi were the subjects 
of discussion ; it would be more just to call 
it a school and an exercise of the Christian 
religion. All its inhabitants, male and fe- 
male, applied their leisure to libeial studies 
and profitable reading, although piety was 
their first care. No wrangling, no idle 
word, was heard in it ; every one did his 
duty with alacrity, and not without a tem- 
perate cheerfulness." In 1672 the hall was 
arranged for Non-conformist meetings. For 
ninety-seven years it was devoted to this 
purpose, and among those who preached 
here was Thomas Watson, who wrote the 
famous tract {Heaven taken by Storm) which 
converted Colonel Gardiner. It is not won- 
derful that its old splendors then began to 
depart. The Mercury of May 23, 1678, ad- 
vertises a sale at Crosby Hall, where would 
be disposed of, among other things, " tapes- 
try hangings, a good chariot, and a black 
girl about fifteen years of age." Then it 
became the ofQce of the old East India 
Company; next a literary and scientific 
institute; next a wholesale wine ware- . 
house ; and at length came into the hands g 
of its present proprietors, who have re- § 
stored it to its original purpose by making u 
it a banqueting-hall. They have preserved § 
it, and stained its windows with portraits § 
and pictures representing all its history. ^ 
The decorations are in perfect keeping I 
with the beautiful Gothic style of the § 
building, and the colors seem to have ex- « 
panded on it as a flower on its stem. One | 
seems to be dining here in an older Guild- ? 
hall and at a daily Lord Mayor's banquet, ^ 
with ancient Shakspearean characters for S 
company. It is particularly entertaining B 
to observe what a rich frieze can be se- ^ 
cured for a hall in England by a skillful • 
arrangement of the historic shields and 
coats of arms which, belong to the coun- 
try ; while if some beautiful central figure 
on wall or glass is desired, it may be ob- 
tained in any one of the suggestive and 
mystical devices which are associated with 
the olden time — the boar, the lamb with 
its flag, and so on. 

But neither the Criterion nor Crosby Hall 
furnishes, as I think, the same degree of 
beauty appropriate to dining-halls as may 
be found at the South Kensington Museum. 
Here one of the rooms was intrusted for dec- 
oration to the distinguished Professor of 
Fine Art at University College, Mr. Poynter. 
He has made exquisite designs for the tiles 
of which the walls are altogether composed. 
The simple blue and white colors, and the 
purely decorative character of the figures 
thus made, make one almost regret that 
these figures are not Chinese instead of clas- 
sic or ^egorical, in which case one might 
eat with a feeling of comfortable seclusion 
in a china dish. The regular dining-room 
You XLIX.— Na 898.-42 
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in the MuBeum was intmsted 
Co., who have placed on the 
the walLs a rich floral decoratic 
plaster, colored (gray-green) t 
lower part of the wall, extern 
yards from the floor, consists 
each of which is painted, on s 
some allegorical figure. The 
resent the snn, the moon, and e 
diac ; they were designed by t 
Raphaelist Bum Jones, and I 
of that mystical light and ex] 
invest all forms and faces wh 
his pencil to be gastronomica 
In this respect neither Bum 
young artist (Murray) who p 
signs could rival the decorato 
rion ; but one may dine at Sou 
amidst one of the pleasantest 
f^alleries in existence. When 
Emerson was last in Londoi 
wished to give him a dinner 
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really doorways to rooms which his majesty 
desired to visit, represent the prince who 
s^nt horsemen to trample down laborers at 
Peterloo whose only guilt was to discuss 
their wrongs ; the bizarre carvings, which 
make tine stone look like terra cotta, illus- 
trate the fop who had come to prefer fig- 
ment to fact. The interior decorations do 
not represent so well the monarch whom 
Thackeray analyzed, and found in his hands 
only a heap of pad, paint, gold-lace, but no 
man at all. Those frescoes were made dur- 
ing the first furor which occurred in En- 
gland about Chinese and Japanese art ; and, 
though ludicrously gorgeous, they are not 
* without a certain interest, arising from the 
boundless freedom of their design and col- 
ors. How this can be it will be difficult for 
my reader to imagine, when he is told that 
the walls are covered with large dragons 
(life size, one might say, if dragons existed), 
serpents, wild cormorant-like birds, all hav- 
ing a grand field-day amidst ladies and pleas- 
ure-grounds. The pillars are like barbers' 
poles, with the archseological serpent twined 
around each instead of the red stripe. The 
Pavilion is said to have found in Mr. P. T. 
Bamum its only admirer. English critics 
have been rather hard upon it. Sydney 
Smith said that the structure looked " as if 
the dome of St. Paul's had come down to 
Brighton and pupped.'' William Cobbett 
thought that '' a good idea of the building 
might be formed by placing the pointed 
half of a large turnip upon the middle of a 
board, with four smaller ones at the cor- 
ners." The main intent of the building is 
to imitate a Chinese pagoda, and it was 
with that aim that the Prince of Wales (for 
he seems to have been mainly his own archi- 
tect) committed this enormity. Two years | 
ago the British Association for the Advance- | 
ment of Science gathered for its charming ! 
summer stances at Brighton, and the rooms 
of the Royal Pavilion were placed at their 
service. Never were the sessions of the as- 
sociation so well housed, but it was amusing 
to witness the difficulty which even eminent 
savants had in the rivalry between the at- 
tractions on the walls and those of their pa- 
pers. On the whole, it is to be feared that 
the grotesque ornaments lefb by the Regent 
carried the day. On one occasion when a 
discussion occurred in the anthropological 
section on serpent-worshipers, the dragons 
and serpents on the wall were so appropri- 
ate that the room had the appearance of 
being frescoed for the archfeological pur- 
poses of the society. But the ordinary con- 
trast between the severe disquisitions of the 
scientific men and the luxuriant and bar- 
baric colors and forms of the place was not 
•o great as I witnessed recently in the same 
place. In the room which above all the 
rest might be regarded as the temple of 
vanity, a hundred ritualistic gentlemen and 
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ladies had gathered to hold a prayer-meet- 
iDg ! In the evening there was a hall in the 
same room, and then it appeared plainly 
what had heen the final caose of the Brighton 
PavUion. I may add that the large hnild- 
ing which George lY. erected for his stable^ 
and whose roof is a vast dome, is now the 
chief concert -room of Brighton, and that 
another ontlying building of the place is 
occupied by a fair picture-gallery, a good 
museum, and a capital library. Hnish, in 
his Memoirs of George JF., says " Nothing 
could exceed the indignation of the people 
when the civil list came before Parliament, 
in May, 1816, and £50,000 were found to 
have been expended in furniture at Brigh- 
ton, immediately after £534,000 had been 
voted for covering the excess of the civil 
list, occasioned entirely by the reckless ex- 
travagance of the Prince Regent, whose 
morning levees were not attended by men 
of science and of geuinsy who could have in- 



stilled into his mind wholesome notions of 
practical economy ; but the tailor, the up- 
holsterer, the Jeweler, and the shoe-maker 
were the regular attendants of his morn- 
ing recreations.'' These mechanios were no 
doubt the worthiest folk who frequented the 
building they had made so fine, and prob- 
ably most of them had to take their pay in 
royal smiles; but it would have relieved 
the indignant minds of the middle classes 
who chiefly had to supply the exorbitant 
civil list if they could have foreseen thai 
their money wa« destined in the end to sup- 
ply their favorite watering-plaoe with its 
most agreeable, instructive, and nsefhl insti- 
tution. 

When the English people look now upon 
the Royal Albert Hall they are quite wamnt- 
ed in drawing pleasant conclusions as to the 
change which has come over the spirit of 
royalty since the Pavilion was erected. Here 
we have the real monument of the late Prines 
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Consort, who, however he may be overrated, 
csertainly did have the ambition to be asso- 
ciated with the progress of science and art 
in England. Since the erection of the Col- 
iseom in Rome no building so stupendous 
and noble has been boilt as this. It is a 
pile worthy of Rome in its palmiest days ; 
and, with its snperb oval form, and external 
frieze and cornice moulded after the Elgin 
marbles, devoted to international industrial 
and art exhibitions and to music, it stands 
as grandly amidst the European civilization 
of to-day as the Parthenon stood in Greece. 
This palace of art, and the Albert monument 
in the park opposite, make the beauty-spot 
of London. The latter is beyond qnestion 
the finest monumental structure in the world. 
This afternoon, while the golden sunset of a 
balmy spring day was glorifying the sky, I 
walked to it, passing by the old Kensington 
Palace, where the little girl was informed 
that she was Queen of England who has 
since had her name associated with her 
country's longest period of peace and pros- 
perity, passing beneath the ancient patri- 
archal trees and through the gardens beau- 
tified by flowers and plants from every re- 
gion of the world, until at length I saw the 
spire of the monument shining like flame 
through the boughs. There against the clear 
orange-tinted sky the monument stood forth, 
with its grand marbles at the four comers 
— ^Asia, wil)^ its genius mounted on a cam- 
el, America on her buflalo, Europe on her 
bull, Africa on her elephant, and each the 
centre of a representative group — and its 
noble reliefs and frescoes rising up to the 
winged angels at the top ; and it appeared 
to me that every one of the 169 life-size por- 
trait figures — ^the painters from Cimabue to 
Turner, the architects fh>m Cheops to Gil- 
bert Scott, who designed this monument, the 
sculptors from Chares to Thorwaldsen, nay, 
the very composers and poets frt>m St. Am- 
brose to Rossini, from Homer to Goethe — ^had 
done something to raise this triumphal pile, 
about which tbeir forms seem to move in 
stately procession. The architects and sculp- 
tors are the work of Philip ; the poets, com- 
posers, and painters by Armstead ; and while 
both have done admirably, it must be said 
that the reliefs by the latter can not be sur- 
passed by any modem sculpture. The group 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Leonardo 
da Vinci, the kneeling form of Fra Angelico, 
are works such as can only be ascribed to 
that fine degree where intellect passes be- 
yond ordinary analysis, and is called genius. 
I have already intimated one deduction 
that must be made from this monument. It 
only awaits now its central figure, that of 
Prince Albert ; and when that form is placed 
under the grand canopy, it must stand as a 
type of the England of to-day that its high- 
est and costliest homage is paid not to any 
great Englishman — not to Sliakspeare, not 



to Turner — ^bnt to a German, of whom it is 
certain that had he not becm a prince, he 
could never have excited so much attention 
as a thousand others of his countrymen. But 
there is another side to this. The inscrip- 
tion runs : " Queen Victoria and her people 
to the memory of Albert, Prince Consort, as a 
tribute of their gratitude for a life devoted 
to the public good.'' Mediocre though he 
was, he will sit there surrounded by the alle- 
gorical representations of art, commerce, and 
the various types of peaceful civilization, to 
which he did unquestionably devote himself. 
And it will remain that the noblest monu- 
ment in Europe has been raised not to any 
brilliant devastator of human homes, not to 
any royal oppressor or scheming diplomatist, 
but to an ordinary man who used the posi- 
tion and means intrusted to him for the re- 
finement and moral well-being of the coun- 
try that adopted him. While the legend of 
one section of Europe is Napoleonic, there 
is some significance in the fieict that Albert 
should have transmitted that of another sec- 
tion; and the essential — the moral — ^beau- 
ty of every admirable monument is thus not 
wanting to that which graces the largest 
and wealthiest city of the civilized worid. 

There is some reason why the English 
artists should have done their best work 
upon the monument of Prince Albert. He 
may be regarded as the first man to teach 
this country that money might well be large- 
ly expended for the encouragement of fine 
art, and that it had artists capable of the 
best work, if the means were adequately sup- 
plied to them. He was the means of em- 
ploying scores of fine brains that had other- 
wise been unable to make their mark on the 
country, and he extorted from a grumbling 
shop-keeping public the splendors which now 
render the South Kensington Museum and 
its surrounding institutions an art univer- 
sity for the world. Very difierent have been 
the resources and rewards of the artists who 
have built and adorned the structures I have 
been mentioning fh>m those which were 
alone available when the fireecoes were 
placed in the corridors of the Houses of Par- 
liament. Nevertheless, the Prince Consort 
himself had to be taught by a German artist 
to look around him for the ability which 
was needed for English work. When he 
was appointed the commissioner for the dec- 
oration of the Houses of Parliament (1841) 
he made overtures to Comelius to come over 
and do the work. The German artist re- 
plied, " Why should you come to me when 
you have the man by your side — Dycef^ 
Dyce, who had studied at Rome with Corne- 
lius and Overbeck, was then profebsor in the 
School of Design at Somerset House; but 
he was little known as an artist, and had 
not competed when designs for the decora- 
tion of Westminster Hall had been invited. 
The Prinoe Consort at once snggest'Cd to 
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him that he should send in a design, and 
having too little notice to make a new one 
he sent in a study he had made for a fresco 
for the archbishop's palace at Lambeth. It 
was severely criticised as too Qerman, too 
papistical, etc.; but it was selected; and 
the result is the beautiful frescoes of the 
Baptism of Ethelbert in the House of Lords, 
and of the Mort d'Arthur in the Queen's 
robing -room. How slowly the ability of 
Dyce was recognized in England may be es- 
timated by the fact that one of his most ad- 
mired works-7-" Paul preaching to the Gen- 
tiles" — now in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, was employed at an art exhibition in 
Manchester as background to an umbrella 
stand ! 

But Prince Albert does not appear to haye 
required a hint from Germany to appreciate 
the Scotch artist — son of a shoe-maker — 
whose superior geuius overshadowed that of 
his wealthy Irish brother. Already, while 
Dyce was as yet undiscovered, Maclise had 
been appointed to set about those grand 
works which adorn the passage to the House 
of Commons. But the poor sums which 
were paid to both of these artists, and the 
grudging way in which they were dealt with, 
are now remembered only as a scandal. 
Dyce was sharply censured because he would 
not promise exact dates for the completion 
of his seven frescoes whose payment had 
been fixed by the Treasury at stated periods. 
Being rich, he offered to refund, but the 
Treasuiy, knowing that this would arouse 
some indignation, found it convenient to re- 
ply that '' no precedent" could be found Jus- 
tifying its acceptance of his offer ! Any one 
who looks upon Maclise's two pictures — 
" Trafalgar" and " Waterloo," the latter with 
three hundred figures, each perfect in line 
and expression— can only feel scandalized 
that Parliament proposed to pay him only 
£2000. Goaded by the outcry among the 
artists, it at length raised the sum to 
£10,000, but then grew sulky and cut off 
many of the commissions. Mr. Madox Brown, 
the eminent artist, recently declared in a 
lecture at Birmingham that Maclise paid 
£30,000 for the honor of making those pic- 
tures. He gave the whole of four years to 
them at a time when his regular work never 
brought him less than £ 10,000 a year. When 
Cornelius passed through a South German 
town the ovation was such as no prince 
could command. When Maclise had com- 
pleted his frescoes the artists of London pre- 
sented him with a gold chalk-holder. The 
Prince Consort did all he could to raise an 
enthusiasm for decorative art in this country, 
and to raise the wages and the position of 
the artist and of the artisan, and he suc- 
ceeded measurably; but time has sadly 
shown tiiat he must have imported the cli- 
mate of Italy rather than its schools to make 
this a country of beautiful frescoes. Al- 



thongh Cornelius magnanimously declined 
the overtures made to him, as above stated, 
in favor of Dyce, he consented to come to 
London and give advice concerning the pro- 
posed works. It was owing to him that 
frescoes were determined upon. He had 
seen the glory of the great frescoes of Mu- 
nich ; he could not see that in a few yean 
they would be peeling off (as they are now) 
even there. Fortunately Maclise resolved 
to put on his frescoes in silica, and they are 
yet fairly preserved ; but all the pictures in 
the Houses of Parliament have haid to be re- 
touched from time to time, and the silica 
has such an attraction for the atmospheric 
moisture that the effect of the colors is fre- 
quently diminished. While it is thos mani- 
fest that the corroding damp of the Englisb 
climate is hostile to mural omamentationf 
and fatal to external frescoes, t^ere is a 
steady increase of the desire for such things. 
This has been especially manifested among 
the English nobility,, who have every thing 
in the wide world that their hearts can de- 
sire excepting only the climate that might 
comport with luxury and beauty. 

That barbaric element in the English aris- 
tocracy, of which I have before spoken, which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold half likes while he im- 
pales its eccentricities, is constantly reveal- 
ed in the contrasts between the baronial 
halls of England and the majority of the 
homes of the wealthy middle class. One 
may take as a specimen of the taste of the 
latter any one of the fine club buildings on 
or near Pall MalL Here one feels that ho 
is stepping on floors which the Pompeiam 
would have thought somewhat sombre, but 
still enjoyed, and amidst walls and arches 
which they would have recognized as famil- 
iar, though strangely gloomy. The halls are 
large and spacious, rather costly than rich, 
built of purest granites and marbles of vari- 
ous hue ; the reading, dining, and smoking 
rooms are comparatively quiet, and bnilt 
with a view to comfort alone. The dobs 
r^resent the desire of gentlemen of meai» 
to pass their hours of leisure in palaces, and 
these are secured at an expenditure of less 
than a hundred pounds each per annnin, 
even in the best of such institutions. But 
when one visits the castles of the nobility, 
such as are still inhabited, the fondness for 
color and romance is at once manifest. They 
love their rooms now blue, now green, and 
again rose-colored. They love classical fres- 
coes — ^nude Muses, Graces, and Cupids chie^ 
ly — on the ceilings, and gay tints on the 
walls even of sleeping-rooms. In a word, 
my lords were sensational, and in some casee 
descended to the most vulgar tricks, as in the 
case which Wordsworth rebuked so stflcnly. 
On the occasion of a visit to Dunkeld the 
poet was taken into a room lined with mir- 
rors, and where an artificial water-&n was 
set going by a spring being tooched. Hm 
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Hampton Court for a garden party f 
The mansions of the nobility are 
still really the most tawdry and inartistic in 
their decorations of any class that have at- 
tempted decorations — mere blazings of white 
and gold ; but there is an increasing number 
of exceptions, represented especially by some 
ancient families which have manifested a 
laudable desire to have their halls painted 
with pictures of legends or historical events 
connected with their neighborhood or their 
ancestors. Mr. William B. Scott, artist and 
poet, who has done the best mural work of 
this character, has, I believe, fairly persuad- 
ed both the aristocracy and the artists of En- 
gland that they can not have Italian fres- 
coes in this country, and must depend upon 
mural painting. In exhibiting specimens 
of his own excellent mural painting before 
the Institute of British Architects, Mr, Scott 
made some interesting remarks on fresco. 
" In Italy," he said, " the reign of fresco was 
a little more than a century in length. All 
the earlier works remaiuing are in tempera. 
Not many years ago it was not unusual to 
hear people talk of all early Italian wall 
paintings as fresco, but it is quite certain no 
such thing exists ; the earlier frescoes, such 
as Mantegna's works in the Eremitani Chap- 
el, in Milan, are miserable ruins, while the 
tempera pictures of Giotto, a century and a 
half older, in tbe Arena Chapel, in Padua, for 
example, are perfect, l^w, then, did it come 
about that fresco, which died out in Italy 
very shortly after Michael Angelo finished 
the Capella Sistina, had a revival in this 
nineteenth century in Munich and London T 
A very short narrative of the circumstances 
attending this revival will, I think, be 
enough. The associated body of young Ger- 
man sfkidents assembled in Rome in the be- 
ginning of this century aspired to better 
things than they found existing in the life- 
lees art about rhem. They reverted to the 
study of earlier art, to the actual reproduc- 
tion of former art. They were also pietists, 
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enough; they were self-denying 
men, and even the hardships and 
difficulties of fiasco had attractions for them. 
It was like a revival of Tudor in mistake for 
a revival of the best period of pointed archi- 
tecture. Several English artists living in 
Rome, after the great success of the first very 
able works of these revivalists, my brother, 
David Scott, of Edinburgh, and William 
Dyce, for example, were smitten with the 
same feeling.'' 

Some eight years ago I had the pleasure 
of seeing the mural paintings with which 
Mr. W. B. Scott has decorated Sir Walter 
Trevelyan's house at Wallington, in North- 
umberland. No person could have been 
more appropriately selected for the work 
than Mr. Scott, who passed much of his ear- 
ly life in that region, and has written such 
beautiful poems upon its ancient legends. 
The first (ground-floor) series of paintings 
is on panels inclosed between pilasters sup- 
porting arches, and a second is on the span- 
drels above the- arches in a corridor leading 
to the bedrooms on the upper floor. The 
mansion is near the ancient Scottish Border, 
so haunted by romance, and near it may be 
still seen the remains of the ancient Roman 
wall. In four of the panels the subjects are 
(1) the building of the Roman waU ; (2) King 
Egfrid ofiering the bishopric of Hexham to 
Cuthbert, hermit on Fame Island ; (3) a de- 
scent of the Danes on the coast ; (4) death 
of the Venerable Bede. On the opposite side 
are later subjects, but equally related to the 
same region of country: (1) ''The Spur in 
the Dish'' — the sign to the moss-trooper that 
the larder is empty ; (2) Bernard Gilpin tak- 
ing down the gage of battle in Rothbury 
Church; (3) Grace Darling and her father 
saving the shipwrecked crew ; (4) '' Iron and 
Coal" — the industry of the Tyne. The pUas- 
ters and the arcaded ends are also slightly 
decorated with foliage. The pictures on the 
spandrels are a series of eighteen on the old 
Border ballad of Ckevif Chase, They are full 
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of spirit) and their rich colors are like bnrsts 
of sonset along the ancient corridor. So 
mtich, indeed, depends on this color that it 
is impossible to illustrate the artist's idea of 
mural painting in a magazine. Neverthe- 
less I must confide to the imagination of my 
reader (page 631) one characteristic design, 
'' Women looking out for their Husbands and 
Brothers after the Battle of Chevy Chase." 

For his decoration of Penkill Castle, Ayr- 
shire, Mr. Scott appropriately selected the 
old Scottish poem of The King^s Quatr or 
book (cahier, or quire of paper), said to have 
been written by James of Scotland when a 
prisoner at Windsor, in 1420, on his love for 
Jane, granddaughter of John of Gaunt. The 
first picture shows the king in prison, turn- 
ing from his reading for his pen. According 
to the canto in which the king describes his 
rising with the matin bell, there is pictured 
the bell, the warder, the night-watch going 
home, etc. In the second picture he looks 
from his window and sees the fairest of 
womankind listening to the birds in the 
terraced garden. She has with her two 
maids and a little dog. Cupid — the Cupid 
of early art, who is a pretty youth — shoots 
the king firom behind a hedge. The third 
picture represents the royal poet's dream, in 
which Master Cupid descends firom the star- 
ry sphere to carry him away to the court of 
Venus to obtain her assistance. These three 
pictures run along a flight of stairs, and the 
series is taken up with the next flight. In 
the fourth picture the poet flnds all the lovers 
of history at the shrine of Yhuus. James 
prays on his knees to her, but she sends him 
to Dame Minerva's court of wisdom for ad- 
vice. Then we have the poet at the t^ourt 
of Minerva; next Lady Jane sending off the 
carrier-pigeon ; and finally the royal poet re- 
ceiving it. It requires but little reflection 
for any one to realize that to an ancient ba- 
ronial castle such a series -of paintings as 
this would be as the breathing of a soul be- 
neath its gray ribs of rock. It must be 
mainly for the want of such pictures in 
them that servant-maids and children so 
often find ghosts rustling along old corri- 
dors and haunting antique stairways. 

The castle of the Earl of Durham is graced 
by a fine stained window, illustrating the le- 
gend belonging to it of the slaying of the 
great worm or dragon by the Knight of 
Lambton ; and the similar legend of Moore 
Hall is finely told in that mansion by the 
art of Mr. Poynter. The last, however, is 
simply on canvas, and appeared as a large 
framed painting at the Royal Academy. It 
is, of course, necessary that a house should 
be very large and stately to stand mural 
paintings. The painting of panels is, indeed, 



produced in the dining-room of Mr. Biikett 
Foster, at Wiltley, in Surrey, by inserting in 
the wall around the room a pre-Raphadite 
work representing the legend of St George 
and the Dragon. The stained glass which 
Morris and Co. have placed in the landing 
of the staircase in the same beautiful resi- 
dence shows also that even a cottage-man- 
sion of moderate size admits of a great deal 
more decorative color than is ordinarily sap- 
posed. 

AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. 
Bt t. r aldrich. 



crust or earcn on wnion we 
live, the most ancient of cities on its surface 
seem merely things of the week before list 
It was only the other day, then — ^that is to 
say, in the month of June, 1603 — ^that one 
Martin Pring, in the ship SptedweU^ an enor- 
mous ship of nearly fifty tons burden, from 
Bristol, England, sailed up the Piscataqna 
River. The Speedwelly numbering thirty men, 
officers and crew, had for consort the I>iaco^ 
ereTy of twenty-six tons and thirteen men. 
Aft«r following the windings of "the brnve 
river" for twelve miles or more, the two ves- 
sels turned back and put to sea again, har- 
ing failed in the chief object of the expedi- 
tion, which was to obtain the medicinal Sac- 
safras-tree, from the bark of which, as was 
well known to our ancestors, could be dis- 
tilled the Elixir of Life. 

It was at some point on the left bank of 
the Piscataqna, three or four miles from the 
mouth of the river, that worthy Mast^ Pring 
probably effected one of his several landings. 
The beautiful stream widens suddenly at 
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explorers found themselves on the edge of a 
vast forest of oak, hemlock, maple, and pine ; 
but they saw no sassafras-trees to speak of, 
nor did they enconnter — what would have 
been infinitely less to their taste — any red 
men. Here and there were discoverable the 
scattered ashes of fires where the Indians had 
encamped earlier in the spring ; they were ab- 
sent now, at the falls, higher up the streams, 
where fish abounded at that season. The 
balmy June breesse, laden with the delicate 
breath of wild flowers and the pungent odors 
of spruce and pine, ruffled the blue sky re- 
flected in the water ; the new leaves lisped 
pleasantly in the tree-tops, and the birds 
were singing ^Mn full-throated ease." No 
ruder sound or movement of life disturbed 
the solitude. Master Pring would scarcely 
recognize the spot if he were to land there 
to-day. 

Nine years affcerward a much cleverer man 
than the commander of the Speedwell dropped 
anchor in the Piscataqua — Captain John 
Smith of famous memory. After slaying 
Turks in hand-to-hand combats, and doing 
all sorts of doughty deeds in various parts 
of the globe, he had come with two ves- 
sels to the fisheries on the coast of Maine, 
when curiosity, or perhaps a deeper motive, 
led him to examine the neighboring shore 
lines.* With eight of his men in a small 
boat, a ship's yawl, he skirted the coast 

* " Smith drew the first map of our coast, and on 
presentlnf; it to Prince Charles, with a reqaest that 
he woald give the country a name, It was for the first 
time by him called New England.''— Brewster^s Bam^ 
Mm ab<nU PortanunUh, First Series, p. IL 

In Smith's map the locality of Portsmonth is called 
Hull ; to Eittery and York he gave the name of BotUm, 



from Penobscot Bay to Cape Cod, keeping 
his eye open. This keeping his eye open 
was a peculiarity of the little captain's. It 
was Smith who really discovered the Isles 
of Shoals, exploring in person those masses 
of bleached rock — those '' ielee aeaea hautea," 
of which the French navigator Pierre de 
Guast, Sieur de Monts, had caught a vague 
glimpse through the twilight in 1605. Cap- 
tain Smith christened the group ''Smith 
Isles," a title which posterity, with singu- 
lar persistence of ingratitude, has ignored. 
It was a tardy sense of justice that expressed 
itself a few years ago in erecting on Star Isl- 
and a simple marble shaft to the memory of 
John Smith, the greatest, though by no means 
the only one, of the name. 

It was doubtless owing to Captain John 
Smith's representations, on his return to En- 
gland, that the Laconia Company selected 
the banks of the Piscataqua for their plan- 
tation. Smith was an intimate friend of 
Sir Ferdinand Gtorges, who, five years sub- 
sequently, made a tour of inspection along 
the New England coast, in company with 
John Mason, then Governor of Newfound- 
land. One of the results of this summer 
cruise is the town of Portsmouth, among 
whose leafy streets, and into some of whose 
old-fashioned houses, I propose to take the 
reader, if he has an idle hour on his hands. 

n. 
It is not snpposable that the early settlers 
selected the site of their plantation on ac- 
count of its picturesqneness. They were in- 
fluenced entirely by the lay of the land, its 
nearness and easy access to the sea, and the 
secure harbor it offered to their fishing ves- 
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sels; yet they coald 
not have chosen a 
more beautifal spot 
if beauty had been 
the sole oonsidera- 
tion. The first set- 
tlement was made 
at Odiome's Point — 
the Pilgrims' fiock 
of New Hampshire ; 
there the Manor, or 
Mason's Hall, was 
built by the Laconia 
Company in 1623. It 
was not until 1631 that the "Great House'' 
was erected by Humphrey Chadbom on 
Strawberry Bank. Mr. Chadbom, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, sowed a seed from which 
a city has sprung. 

The town of Portsmouth stretches along 
the south bank of the Piscataqua, about two 
miles from the sea, as the crow flies — three 
miles, following the serpentine course of the 
river. The stream, as has been stated, broad- 
ens suddenly at this point, and, at flood tide, 
lying without a ripple in a basin formed by 
the interlocked islands and the main-land, 
it looks more like an inland lake than a riv- 
er. To the unaccustomed eye there is no 
outlet visible. Standing on one of the 
wharves at the foot of State or Court street, 
a stranger would scarcely suspect the con- 
tiguity of the ocean. A little observation, 
however, would show him that he was in a 
sea-port. The rich red rust on the gables 
and roofs of ancient buildings looking sea- 



ward would tell him 
that. There is a fitfbl 
saline flavor in the air, 
and if a dense white 
fog should come roll- 
ing in — like a line of 
phantom breakers — 
as he gazed, he would 
no longer have any 
doubts. 

It is, of course, the 
oldest part of the town 
that skirts the river, 
though few of the not- 
able houses that re- 
^ main are to be found 
^ there. Like all New 
England settlements, 
Portsmouth was built 
of wood, and has been 
several times subject- 
ed to extensive con- 
flagrations. You very 
seldom encounter s 
brick building that is not shockingly modem. 
Though many of the old landmarks have 
been swept away by the fateful hand of 
time and fire, the town impresses you as a 
very old town, especially as you saunter 
along the streets down by the river. The 
worm-eaten wharves, some of them covered 
by a sparse, unhealthy beard of grass, and 
the weather-beaten, unoccupied warehouses, 
go far to satisfy your sense of antiquity. 
Those deserted piers, aud those long rows of 
empty barracks, with their sarcastic cranes 
projecting idly from the eaves, rather puzzle 
the stranger. Why this great preparation 
for a commercial activity that does not ex- 
ist, and evidently has not exiited for yeant 
There are no ships lying at the pier heads ; 
there are no gangs of men staggering under 
heavy cases of merchandise ; here and there 
is a barge laden down to the bulwarks with 
coal, and here and there a square-rigged 
schooner from Maine smothered with planks 
and clapboards ; an imported citizen is fish- 
ing at the end of a wharf, a ruminative, 
freckled son of Cork, and own brother to the 
lazy sunshine that seems to be sole proprie- 
tor of these crumbling piers and ridiculous 
store-houses, from which even the ghost of 
commerce has fled. 

Once upon a time, however, Portsmouth 
carried on an extensive trade with the West 
Indies, threatening as a maritime port to 
eclipse both Boston and New Yoik. At the 
windows of those old counting-rooms whioh 
overlook the river near Spring Market used 
to stand portly merchants, in knee-breeches 
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aud silver shoe -buckles and plum -colored 
coats with ruffles at the wrist, waiting for 
their ships to come in; the cries of steve- 
dores and the chants of sailors at the wind- 
lass used to echo along the shore where all 
is silence now. For reasons not worth set- 
ting forth, the trade with the Indies sudden- 
ly ceased, having ruined as well as enriched 
many a Portsmouth merchant. This ex- 
plains the empty warehouses and the unused 
wharves. I fancy that few fortunes are ei- 
ther made or lost in Portsmouth nowadays. 
Formerly it turned out the best ships, as it 
still does the ablest ship captains, in the 
world; but the building of ships has de- 
clined there. Portsmouth has one or two 
large cotton factories, and several thriving 
breweries ; it is a wealthy old town, wit>h a 
hking for first mortgages; but its warm- 
est lover will not claim for Portsmouth the 
distinction of being a great mercantile cen- 
tre. The minority of her young men are 
forced to seek other fields* of enterprise, and 
almost every city in the Union, and many a 
city across the sea, can point to some prom- 
inent merchant, or lawyer, or what not, as 
** a Portsmouth boy.'' Portsmouth even fur- 
nished a late King of the Sandwich Islands, 
Kekuanaoa, with his Prime Minister. He 
may not, to be sure, according to Mark 
Twain,t have been a Richelieu ; but then 
the nankeen monarch himself was not of a 
first-class line of goods. 

To come back to the wharves. I do not 
know of any spot with such a fascinating 
air of dreams and idleness about it as the 
old wharf at the end of Court Street. The 
very fact that it was once a noisy, busy 
place, crowded with sailors and soldiers — in 
the war of 1812 — ogives an enchanting em- 
phasis to the quiet that broods over it to- 
day .t The lounger who sits of a summer 
afternoon on a rusty anchor fluke in the 
shadow of one of the silent warehouses, and 
looks on the lonely river as it goes mur- 
muring past the town, can not be too grate- 
ful to the India trade for having taken it- 
self off elsewhere. 

What a slumberous, delightful, lazy place 



* The iffection which the exilee cherish for their 
native place is worthy of renuurk. On two occadons— 
in 1869 and in 1878, the two hnndred and fiftieth annl- 
vtnarj of the eettlement of Strawherry Banlc— the 
Bona of Portsmouth abroad were seised with an im- 
pnlse to retnm home. Simnltaneonsly, and almost 
without concert, the lines of pilgrims took np their 
march from every quarter of the globe, and swept down 
with mnsic and banners on the motherly old town. 

t Vide Roughing Jt^ by Mark Twain (Samad L. Clem- 
ens), p. 4S:i. 

t PortsmoQth did a very neat little badness in the 
priTateering way in the war of 1812, sending ont a 
large fleet of the eaacieet small craft on record. 
Some of them came to grief, among others the Harte- 
quin, Captain Brown. The Harlequin gave chase one 
day to a noble-looking ship, and got it into dose 
quarters, when snddenly the shy stranger threw open 
her porta, and proved to be H.M.8. Sulioari— seventy- 
four guns' 



it isl The sunshine seems to lie a foot deep 
on the planks of the dusty wharf, which 
yields up to the warmth a vague perfume of 
the cargoes of rum, molasses, and spice that 
used to be piled upon it. The river is as 
blue as the inside of a harebell. The oppo- 
site shore, in the strangely shifting magic 
lights of sky and water, stret-ches along like 
the silvery coast of fairy-laud. Directly op- 
posite you is the Navy-yard, with its neat 
officers' quarters and workshops and arse- 
nals, and its vast ship-houses, in which the 
keel of many a famous frigate has been laid. 
Those monster buildings on the water's edge, 
with their roofis pierced with innumerable 
little windows, which blink like eyes in the 
sunlight, are the ship-houses. On your right 
lies a cluster of small islands — ^there are a 
dozen or more in the harbor— on the most 
prominent of which you see the fading-away 
remains of some earth-works thrown up in 
1812. Between this — ^Trepethren's Island — 
and Peirce's Island lie the Narrows. Per- 
haps a bark or a sloop of war is making up 
to town; the hulk is hidden among the isl- 
ands, and the topmasts have the effect of 
sweeping across the dry land. On your left 
is a long bridge, more than a quarter of a 
mile in length, set upon piles where the wa- 
ter is twenty or thirty feet deep, leading to 
the Navy-yard and Kittery — the Kittery so 
often mentioned in Whittier's verse. 

This is a mere outline of the landscape 
that spreads before you. Its protean beau- 
ty of form and color, with the summer clouds 
floating over it, is not to be painted in words. 
I know of many a place where the scenery 
is more varied and striking ; but there is a 
mandragora quality in the atmosphere here 
that holds yon to the spot, aud makes the 
half hours seem like minutes. Except for 
family ties — which include breakfast, din- 
ner, and tea — I could fancy a man sitting 
on the end of that old wharf very content- 
edly for two or three years, provided it could 
be always June. 

Perhaps, too, one would desire it to be al- 
ways high water. The tide falls from eight 
to twelve feet, and when the water makes 
ont between the wharves some of the pic- 
turesqueness makes out also. A corroded 
section of stove-pipe mailed in barnacles, 
or the pathetic akeleton of a hoop-skirt pro- 
truding from the tide mud like the remains 
of some old-time wreck, is apt to break the 
enchantment. 

I fear I have given the reader an exagger- 
ated idea of the solitude that reigns adong 
the river-side. Sometimes there is society 
here of an unconventional kind, if yon care 
to seek it. Aside from the foreign gen- 
tleman before mentioned, you are likely to 
encounter, farther down the shore toward 
the Point of Graves (a burial-place of the 
colonial period), a battered and aged native 
fisherman boiling lobsters on a little gravel- 
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ly beach, where the riyer whispers and lisps 
among the pebbles as the tide creeps in. It 
is a weather-beaten ex-skipper or ez-pilot, 
with strands of coarse hair, like sea-weed, 
falling about a face that has the expression 
of a half-open clam. He is always ready to 
talk with yon, this amphibious person ; and 
if he is not the most entertaining of gossips — 
as weather-wise as Old Probabilities, and as 
iiiU of incident as one of the best of Captain 
Marry at's naval novels — then he is not the 
ancient mariner I used to see a few months 
ago on the strip of beach just beyond Liber- 
ty Bridge, building his drift- wood fire under 
a great tin boiler, and making it rather live* 
ly for a lot of reluctant lobsters. 

I imagine that very little change has tak- 
en place in this immediate locality, known 
prosaically as '^ Puddle Dock," during the 
past fifty or sixty years. The accompany- 
ing view, looking across Liberty Bridge, 
Water Street, is probably the same in every 
respect that presented itself to the eyes of the 
rambler a century ago. The flag-staff on the 
right is the representative of the old " stand- 
ard of liberty'' which the Sons planted on 
this spot in January, 1766, signalizing their 
opposition to the enforcement of the Stamp 
Act. On the same occasion the patriots call- 
ed at the house of Mr. George Meserve, the 
agent for distributing the stamps in New 
Hampshire, and relieved him of his stamp- 
master's commission, which document they 
carried on the x>oint of a sword through the 
town to Liberty Bridge (then Swing Bridge), 
where they erected the staff, with the motto, 
"Liberty, Property, and no Stamp!" 

Turning down a lane on your left, a few 
rods beyond the bridge, you reach a spot 
known as the Point of Graves, chiefly inter- 
esting as showing what a grave-yard may 
come to if it last long enough. Li 1671 one 
Captain John Pickering ceded to the town a 



piece of ground on this neck for burial pur- 
poses. It is an odd-shaped lot, comprising 
about half an acre, inclosed by a crumbling 
red brick wall two or three feet high, with 
wood capping. The place is overgrown witii 
thistles, rank grass, and fimgi ; the blaek 
slate head-stones have mostly fallen over; 
those that still make a pretense of standing 
slant to every point of the compass, and look 
as if they were being blown this way and 
that by a mysterious gale which leaves ev- 
ery thing else untouched ; the mounds have 
sunk to the common level, and the old un- 
der-ground tombs have collapsed. Here and 
there among the moss and weeds yon can 
pick out some name that shines in the his- 
tory of the early settlement; hundreds of 
the flower of the colony lie here, but the 
known and the unknown, gentle and sim- 
ple, mingle their dust on a perfect equality 
now. The marble that once bore a hanghty 
coat of arms is as smooth as the hnmblesl 
slate stone guiltless of heraldry. The lion 
and the unicorn, wheiever they appeitf on 
some cracked slab, are very much tamed by 
time. The once fat-faced chemba, with wing 
at either cheek, are the merest skeletons now. 
Pride, pomp, grief, and remembrmnce are all 
at an end. No reverent feet come here, do 
t«ars fall here ; the old grave-yard itself is 
dead I A more dismal, uncanny spot than 
this at twilight would be hard to find. It 
is noticed that when the boys pass it after 
night-fall, they always go by whistling with 
A gayety that is perfectly hollow. 

Let us get into some cheerfuler neighbor 
hood! 

m. 
As you leave the river behind yon, and 
pass ** up town,'' the streets grow wider, and 
the architecture more imposing — streets 
fringed with beautiful old trees and lined 
with commodious private dwellingii mtmtiis 
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* centre. Many of the 

residences stand back from the brick or flag- 
stone sidewalk, and have pretty gardens at 
the side or in the rear. If yon chance to 
live in a city where the City Fathers can 
not rest in their beds nntil they have hacked 
down every precious tree within their blight- 
ing reach, yon will be especially charmed by 
the beanty of the 
streets of Portsmouth. 
In some parts of the 
town, when the chest- .-^-v^ 

nuts are in blossom, J" '*: 

you would fancy - ,_^ _ ~ '- 

yourself in the midst 
of a garden in fairy- 
land. In spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn the 
foliage is the glory ^^^ 
of the fair town — her 
luxuriant g^een and 
golden tresses! Noth- 
ing could seem more 
like the work of en- 
chantment than the 
spectacle which cer- 
tain streets in Ports- » 
mouth present in 
midwinter after a 
heavy snow - storm. 
Yon may walk for 
miles under wonder- v 
fal silvery arches * 
formed by the over- 
hanging and inter- 
laced boughs of the 
trees, festooned with 
a drapery even more 
graceful and dazzling 



than spring-time gives 
them. The numerous 
elms and maples which 
shade the principal 
thoroughfares are not 
the result of chance, 
. but the ample reward 
) of the loving care that 
[ is taken to preserve the 
i trees. There is a society 
in Portsmouth devoted 
; to this work. It is not 
i unusual there for peo- 
; pie to leave legacies to 
be expended in setting 
out shade and orna- 
mental trees along some 
favorite walk. Richards 
Avenue, a long, unbuilt 
street leading from 
Middle Street to the 
South Burying-ground, 
perpetuates the name 
of a public-spirited cit- 
) labor of his own hands 
of that wind-swept and 

-^ cemetery. 

In the business section of the town trees 
are necessarily few. The chief business 
streets are Congress and Market. Market 
Street is the stronghold of the dry-goods 
shops. There are seasons, I suppose, when 
these shops are crowded, but I have never 
happened to be in Portsmouth at the time. 
I never pass through the narrow cobble- 
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perell Honse, which has been somewhat our- 
tailed of its fair proportions, are the objects 
of frequent pilgrimages to Kittery Point, 
where there is, I believe, an excellent sum- 
mer boarding-house. 

From this elevation (the roof of the Ath- 
enaeum) the Navy-yard, the river with its 
bridges and islands, the clustered gables of 
Kittery and Newcastle, and the illimitable 
ocean beyond make a picture worth climb- 
ing four or five flights of stairs to gaze upon. 
Glancing down on the town nestled in the 
foliage, it seems like a town dropped by 
chance in the midst of a forest. Among 
the prominent objects which lift themselves 
above the tree-tops are the belfries of the 
various churches, the white facade of the 
Custom-house, and 
the Mansard and 
chimneys of the 
Rockingham, the 
leading hotel. The 
pilgrim will be sur- 
prised to find in 
Portsmouth one of 
the most elegantly 
appointed hotels in 
the United States. 
The antiquarian 
may lament the 
demolition of the 
old Bell Tavern, 
and think regret- 
fully of the good 
cheer once furnish- 
ed the wayfarer by 
Ma«ter Stavers ''at 
the sign of the Earl 
of Halifax,^ but the 
ordinary traveler ' 
will thank his stars, 
and confess that 
his lines have fallen 
in pleasant places, 
when he finds him- 
self among the fres- 
coes of the Rock- 
ingham. 



Speaking of public buildings, you will ob- 
serve looming up on your left, among the 
green fields one or two miles away, a large 
structure of red brick. That is the alms- 
house, on the town farm. I call attention 
to it, not to compare its accommodations 
with those of the Rockingham, but in order 
to say that in Portsmouth was built proba- 
bly the first pauper work-house ever erected 
in this or any other country. The building 
was occupied in 1716, though completed sev- 
eral years previous to that date. It was not 
until seven years later (1723) that an act 
was passed in England authorizing the es- 
tablishment of parish work-houses. 

Obliquely opposite the door-step of the 
AthenaBum — we are supposed to be on terra 
firma again — stands the Old North Church 
(orthodox), a substantial wooden building, 
handsomely set on what is called ** The Pa- 
rade,'' a large open space formed by the Junc- 
tion of Congress, Market, Daniel, and Pleas- 
ant streets. Here in happier days, innocent 
of water- works, stood the town pump. 

The churches of Portsmouth are more re- 
markable for their number than their archi- 
tecture. With the exception of the Stone 
Church (Unitarian) they are constructed of 
wood or plain brick in the simplest style. 
St. John's Church is the only one likely to 
attract the eye of a stranger. It is magnifi- 
cently situated on the crest of Church Hill, 
overlooking the ever-beautiful river. The 
present edifice was built in 1808 on the site 
of what was known as Queen's Chapel, erect- 
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ed in 1732, and destroyed by fire Deceinl>eT 
24, 1806. The chapel was named in honor 
of Queen Caroline, who fumiBhed the books 
for the altiff and pulpit, the plate, and two 
elegant mahogany chairs, which are still in 
use in St. John's. Within the chancel rail 
is a curious marble font, taken by Colonel 
John Tufton Mason at the capture of Sene- 
gal from the French in 

1758, and presented to the . 

Episcopal Society in 1761. 



not been permitted to 
fall into ruin, like the 
old cemetery at the 
Point of Graves. When 
a head-stone here top- 
ples over it is kindly 
lifted up and set on its 
feet again, and encour- 
aged to do its duty. U 
it utterly refusts, and 
isn't shamming decrep- 
itude, it has its face 
sponged, and is allowed 
to rest and sun itself 
. against the wall of the 
church with a row of 
other exempts. The 
trees are kept pruned, 
the grass trimmed, and 
here and there is a rose- 
bush drooping with a 
weight of modest pale 
roses, as becomes a rose- 
bush in a church-yard. 
The place has aboat 
it an indescribable 
soothing atmosphere 
of respiectability and 
comfort.* Here rest the 
remains of the princi- 
pal and loftiest in rank in their generation 
of the citizens of Portsmouth prior to the 
Revolution — stanch, royalty-loving govern- 
ors, counselors, and secretaries of the Ptot- 
ince of New Hampshire, all snugly gathered 
under the motherly wing of the Church of 
England. It is almost impossible to walk 
any where without stepping on a governor. 
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Yon grow haughty in 

spirit after a while, and 

scorn to tread, on any 

thing less than one of 

his majesty's colonels or 

a secretary nnder the 

crown. Here are the 

tombs of the Atkinsons, 

the Jaffireys, the Sher- 

bumes, the Sheafes, the 

Marshes, the Mannings, 

the Gardners, and oth- 
ers of the quality. All 

aronnd yon underfoot 

are tumbled -in cofiSns, 

with here and there a 

rusty sword atop, and 

fiBfded escutcheons, and 

crumbling armorial de- 
vices. Yon are moving 
in the very best society. 
This, however, is not 
the earliest cemetery in 
Portsmouth. An hour's 
walk from the Episcopal 
yard will bring you to 
the spot, already men- 
tioned, where the first 
house was built and the 
first grave made, at Odi- 
orne's Point. The exact 
site of the Manor is not 
known, but it is sup- 
posed to be a few rods 
north of an old well of 
flowing water, at which 
the Tomsons and the 
Hiltons and their com- 
rades slaked their thirst 
two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Odiorne's Point is owned by Mr. 
Eben L. Odiome, a lineal descendant of the 
worthy who held the property in 1657. Not 
far from the old spring is the resting-place 
of the earliest pioneers. 

** This first cemetery of the white man in 
New Hampshire occupies a space of perhaps 
one hundred feet by ninety, and is well 
walled in. The western side is now used as 
a burial-place for the family, but two-thirds 
of it is filled with perhaps forty graves, in- 
dicated by rough head and foot stones. Who 
there rest no one now living knows. But 
the same care is taken of their quiet beds as 
if they were of the proprietor's own family. 
In 1631 Mason sent over abont eighty emi- 
grants, many of whom died in a few years, 
and here they were probably buried. Here 
tbo, doubtless, rest the -remains of several of 
those whose names stand conspicuous in onr 
early State records. 

" * History Dnrobere here 
Some names and scenes to long remembrance dear, 
And sammer verdare clothes the lowly breast 
Of the email hillock where oar fathen re»t 
Thein was the dauntless heart, the hand, the voice. 
That bade the deiiert blossom and rejoice.' 

Vol. XLIZ.-N0. 889.-48 



HAPTIBT OHUBOH, BTATB BTBBKT. 

" Were there a locality of similar historic 
interest north of the White Mountains, many 
an annual pilgrimage it would receive ; its 
locality would be designated by some endur- 
ing monument, and a pebble from the first 
cemetery would be treasured as a mantel 
curiosity. But now, within a pleasant foot 
ramble, it is rarely visited, and seems to be 
almost unknown."* 

IV. 

''Sir," said Dr. Johnson, "let us take a 
walk down Fleet Street." Gentle reader, 
let us take a walk down Pleasant Street. 

When Washington visited Portsmouth in 
1789 he was not deeply impressed by the ar- 
chitecture of the little town that had stood 
by him so nobly in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. ** There are some good houses," 
he writes,t ''among which Colonel Lang- 

* RambU^ about PorUmouthj Second Series, p. ST. 

t In an anpabllshed diary which Washington kept 
daring his toar through Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire In October, 1769. The portions 
relating to Portsmouth were quoted bj Edward Ever- 
ett in an address delivered in that city In 1898. 
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don's may be esteemed. the first ; but in gen- 
eral they are indifferent, and almost entire- 
ly of wood. On wondering at this, as the 
country is full of stone and good clay for 
bricks, I was told that on account of the 
fogs and damp they deemed them whole- 
somer, and for that reason preferred wood 
buildings." 

The house of Colonel Langdon, on Pleas- 
ant Street, is still an excellent specimen of 
the solid and dignified abodes which onr 
great-grandsires had the sense to build. The 
art of their construction seems to have been 
a lost art these fifty years. Here Governor 
John Langdon resided from 1782 until the 
time of his death in 1819 — a period during 
which many an illus- 



read^ like Mr. Samuel 
Pepys): "and he has a 
good manuscript chart of 
the harbor of Portsmouth. 
Mrs. Langdon, his wife, is 
young, fair, and tolerably 
handsome, but I conversed 
less with her than with her 
husband, in whose favor I 
was prejudiced from know- 
ing that he had displayed 
great courage and patriot- 
ism at the time of Bur- 
goyne's expedition." 

It was at the height of 
the French Revolution that 
the three sons of the Dnc 
d'Orleans were entertain- 
" ed at the Langdon Man- 

sion. Tears afterward, 
when Louis Philippe was on the throne of 
France, he inquired of a Portsmouth lady 
presented at his court if the old mansion of 
Governor Langdon was still in existence. 

The house stands back a decorous distance 
from the street, under the shadows of some 
gigantic oaks or elms, and presents an im- 
posing appearance as you approach it over 
the tessellated marble walk. A hundred or 
two feet on either side of the gate, and abut- 
ting on the street, is a small square building 
of brick, one story in height — probably the 
porter's lodge and tool-house of former days. 
There is a large fruit garden attached to the 
house, which is in excellent condition, taking 
life comfortably, and having the complacent 
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air of a well-preserved 
bean of the anden re- 
gime. The Langdon Man- 
sion was owned and long 
occupied by the late Rev. 
Dr. Burroughs, for a pe- 
riod of forty-seven years 
the esteemed rector of 
St. John's Church. 

At the other end of 
Pleasant Street is an- 
other notable house, to 
which we shall come by- 
and-by. Though Presi- 
dent Washington found 
Portsmouth but moder- 
ately attractive from an 
architectural point of 
view, the visitor of to- 
day, if he have an anti- 
quarian taste, will find 
himself embarrassed by 
the number of localities 
and buildings that ap- 
]L>eal to his interest. 
Maiiy of these build- 
ings were new and 
undoubtedly common- 
place enough at the 
date of Washington's 
visit ; time and association have given them | 
a quaintness and a significance which now 
make their architecture a question of sec- 
ondary importance. One might spend a 
fortnight in Portsmouth exploring the nooks 
and comers over which history has thrown 
a glamour, and by no means exhaust the list. 
The writer, confined by the limits assigned 
to a magazine article, can not do more than 
attempt to describe — and that ver>' briefly — 
a few of the typical old houses. There are 
several on this same Pleasant Street which 
we must leave unnoted, with their spacious 
halls and carven staircases, their antiquated 
furniture and old silver tankards and choice 
Copleys. Numerous examples of this artist's 
beet manner are to be found here. To live 
in Portsmouth without possessing a family 
portrait done by Copley is like living in Bos- 
ton without having an ancestor in the Old 
Granary«Burying-ground. You can exist, 
but you can not be said to flourish. To 
make this statement smooth, I will remark 
that every one in Portsmouth has a Copley, 
or would have if a fair division were made. 

In the better sections of the town the 
houses are kept in so excellent repair, and 
have such a smart appearance with their 
lirigbt green blinds and £*eshly painted 
wood- work, that you are likely to pass many 
an old landmark without suspecting it. 
Whenever you see a house with a ganibrel 
roof you may be almost positive that the 
house is at least eighty or a hundred years 
old, for the gambrel roof went out of fashion 
after the Bevolutiou. 



TUX WABBSB HOUSIK. 

On the comer of Daniel and Chapel streets 
stands the oldest brick building in Ports- 
month — the Wamer House. It was built 
in 1718 by Captain Archibald Macphea- 
dris, a Scotchman, as his name indicates, a 
wealthy merchant, and a member of the 
King's Council. He was the chief projector 
of the first iron-works established in Amer- 
ica. Captain Macpheadris married Sarah 
Wentworth, one of the sixteen children of 
Governor John Wentworth, and died in 
1729, leaving a daughter, Mary, whose por- 
trait, with that of her mother, painted by 
the ubiquitous Copley, still hangs in one 
of the parlors of this house, which, oddly 
enough, is not known by the name of Cap- 
tain Macpheadris, but by that of his son-in- 
law, Hon. Jonathan Warner, a member of 
the King's Council until the revolt of the 
colonies. " We well recollect Mr. Warner," 
says Mr. Brewster,* " as one of the last of 
the cocked hats. As in a vision of early 
childhood he is still before us, in all the dig- 
nity of the aristocratic crown officers. That 
broad-backed, long-skirted brown coat, those 
small-clothes and silk stockings, those silver 
buckles, an4 that cane— we see them still, 
although the life that filled and moved them 
ceased half a century ago." 

The Wanier House, a three-story build- 
ing with gambrel roof and luthem win- 



• Mr. Charles W. Brewster, for nearly fifty years the 
editor of the PorUmouth Journal, and the author of 
two volnmes of local sketches to which the writer of 
the present paper acknowledgee his indehtedneas, died 
In 1868. 
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dowB) is as fine and substantial a sample of 
the architecture of the period as you are 
likely to meet with any where in New En- 
gland. The eighteen-inch walls are of brick 
brought from Holland^ as were also many 
of the materials used in the building — ^the 
hearth-stones, tiles, etc. Hewn stone under- 
piunings were seldom adopted in those 
days; the brick- work rests directly upon 
the solid walls of the cellar. The interior 
is rich in paneling and wood carvings about 
the mautel-shelveSy the deep-set windows, 
and along the cornices. The halls are wide 
and deep, after a gone-by £EMhion, with 
handsome staircases, set at an easy angle, 
and not standing nearly upright, like those 
ladders by which one reaches the upper 
chambers of a modem house. The principal 
rooms are paneled to the ceiling, and have 
large open chimney-places, adorned with the 
quaintest of Dutch tiles. In one of the par- 
lors of the Warner House there is a choice 
store of family relics— ^hina, silver plate, 
costumes, old clocks, and the like. There 
are some interesting paintings too—not by 
Copley this-time. On a broad space each 
side of the hall windows, at the head of the 
staircase, are pictures of two Indians, life 
size. They are probably portraits of some 
of the numerous chiefs with whom Captain 
Macpheadris had dealings, for the captain 
was engaged in the fur as well as in the 
iron business. Some enormous elk antlers, 
presented to Macpheadris by his red friends, 
are hanging in the lower hidl. 

By mere chance, fifteen or twenty years 



ago, some long-hidden paintings on the 
walls of this lower hall were brought to 
light. In repairing the firont entry it be- 
came necessary to remove the paper, of 
which four or ive layers had accamulated. 
At one place, where the several coats had 
peeled off cleanly, a horse's hoof was ob- 
served by a little girl of the fiimily. The 
workman then began removing the paper 
carefuUy ; first the legs, then the body of a 
horse with a rider were revealed, and the 
astonished paper-hanger presently stood be- 
fore a life-size representation of Govenior 
Phipps on his charger. The workman call- 
ed other persons to his assistance, and the 
remaining portions of the wall were speedily 
stripped, laying bare four or five hundred 
square feet covered with sketches in color, 
landscapes, -views of distant cities, figure- 
pieces. Biblical scenes — ^Abraham offering up 
Isaac — a lady at a spinning-wheel, etc Un- 
til then no person in the land of^the living 
had had any knowledge of those hidden pic- 
tures. An old dame of eighty, who had vis- 
ited at the house intimately ever since her 
childhood, all but refused to believe her 
spectacles when brought face to face with 
the frescoes. 

The place is full of odds and ends calca- 
lated to craze a bric-A-hrac hunter, but there 
is nothing more curious than these incon- 
gruous paintings, evidently the work of a 
clever hand. Even the outside of the old 
edifice is not without its attractions for an 
antiquarian. The lightning-rod which pro- 
tects the Warner House to^y was pnt up 
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under the personal snperviBlon of BeDJamiD 
Franklin in 1762, and is supposed to be the 
first rod put up in New Hampshire. The 
Warner House baa another strong claim on 
the good-will of the visitor — it is not known 
positively that George Washington ever 
slept there. 

The same assertion can not be made safe- 
ly in connection with the old yellow bar- 
racks situated on the southwest comer of 
Court and Atkinson streets. Famous old 
houses seem to have an intuitive perception 
of the value of comer lots. If it is a possi- 
ble thing, they always set themselves down 
on the most desirable spots. It is beyond a 
doubt that Washington slept not only one 
nighty but several nights under this roof; 
for this was a celebrated tavern previous 
and subsequent to the War of Independence, 
and Washington made it his head-quarters, 
I believe, during his visit to Portsmouth in 
1797. WTien I was a boy I knew an old lady 
— not one of the old ladies in the newspa- 
pers, who are always taking preposterous 
walks before breakfast, and have all their 
faculties unimpaired, but a real old lady, 
whose ninety-nine years were beginning to 
tell on her — who had known Washington 
very well. She was a girl in her teens when 
he came to Portsmouth. The President was 
the staple of her conversation during the 
last ten years of her life, which she pasmd in 
the Stavers House, bedridden ; and I think 
those ten years were rendered short and 
pleasant to the old gentlewoman by the 
memory of a compliment to her complexion 
which Washington probably never paid to 
her. 

The old hotel — ^now a very unsavory tene- 
ment-house — was built by John Stavers, inn- 
keeper, in 1770, who planted in front of the 
door a t-all post, from which swung the sign 
of <' The Earl of Halifax." Stavers had pre- 
viously kept an inn of the same name on 
Queen, now State, Street. 

It is a square three-story building, shabby 
and dejected, giving no hint of the really 
important historical associations that clus- 
ter about it. At the time of its erection it 
was no doubt considered a rather grand 
strctcture, for buildings of three stories were 
rare in Portsmouth. Even in 1796, of the 
six hundred and twenty-six dwelling-houses 
of which the town boasted, eighty-six were 
of one story, five hundred and twenty-four 
were of two stories, and only sixteen of three 
stories.* It has the regulation gambrel roo^ 
but is lacking in those wood omaments 
which are usually seen over the doors and 
windows of the more prominent houses of 
that epoch. It was, however, ike hotel of 
the period. 

That same worn door-step upon which Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy now stretches himself of a 

* JiambU* abotU PDftemoutA, Pint Serlee, p. 190. 
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summer afternoon, with a short clay pipe 
stuck between his lips, and his hat crushed 
down on his brows, revolving the sad vicis- 
situde of things (made very much sadder by 
drink)— that same door-step has been press- 
ed by the feet of generals and marquises and 
grave dignitaries upon whom depended the 
destiny of the States — officers in gold-lace 
and scarlet cloth, and high-heeled belles in 
patch and powder. At this door the " Fly- 
ing Stage-Coach,^ from Boston, once a week 
set down its load of passengers — and distin- 
guished passengers they often were. Most 
of the chief celebrities of the land, before 
and after the secession of the colonies, have 
been guests of Master Stavers, at the sign of 
the Earl of Halifax. 

While the storm wfw brewing between the 
colonies and the mother country it was in a 
back-room in the old tavern that the adher- 
ents of the crown met to discuss matters. 
The landlord himself was a loyalist, and 
when the full cloud was on the eve of break- 
ing he had an early intimation of the com- 
ing tornado. The Sons of Liberty had long 
watched with sullen eyes the secret sessions 
of the Tories in Master Stavers's tavern, and 
one morning the patriots quietly began cut- 
ting down the post which supported the ob- 
noxious emblem. Mr. Stavers, who seems 
not to have been belligerent himself, but 
the cause of belligerence in others, sent out 
his black slave with orders to stop proceed- 
ings. The negro, who was armed with an 
axe, struck but a single blow, and disai>- 
peared. This blow fell upon the head of 
Mark Noble ; it did not kill him, but left 
him an insane man till the day of his death, 
forty years afterward. A furious mob at 
once collected, and made an attack on the 
tavem, bursting in the doors and shattering 
every pane of glass in the windows. It was 
only through the intervention of Captain 
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John Langdon, a warm and popnlar patriot, 
tbat the hotel was saved from destruction. 

Master Stavers in the mean while had es- 
caped through the stables in the rear. He 
fled to Stratham, where he was given refuge 
by his friend William Pottle, who had sup- 
plied the hotel with ale. The excitement 
blew over after a time, and Stavers was in- 
duced to return to Portsmouth. He was 
seized by the Committee of Safety, and 
lodged in Exeter Jail,* when his loyalty, 
which had really never been very high, went 
down below zero ; he took the oath of alle- 
giance, and shortly after his release re-open- 
ed the hotel. The honest face of William 
Pitt appeared on the repentant sign, vice the 
Earl of Halifax, ignomiuiously discharged, 
and Stavers was himself again. 

From that period until I do not know what 
year the Stavers House prospered. It was 
at the sign of the William Pitt that the offi- 
cers of the French fleet boarded in 1782, and 
hither came the Marquis Lafiayette, all the 
way from Providence, to visit them. John 
Hancock, Elbridge Gerry, Rutledge, and oth- 
er signers of the Declaration sojourned here 
at various times. It was here General Knox 
— ^^ that stalwart man, two ofBcers in size 
and three in lungs" — was wont to order his 
dinner, and in a stentorian voice compliment 

* Id the State records la the following letter from 
poor Noble— who waa not Inappropriately named— 
begging for the discharge of John Stavers : 

•* PoBTSMOimi, AAmary S, IW. 

" To the CommitUe qf Safety the Town qf Exeter: 

** OKNTLSiiKif,— As I am informed that Mr. Stivers is 
in confinement in goal npon mj account contrary to 
my desire, for when I was at Mr. Stivers a faat day I 
had no ill nor ment none against the Gentleman hot 
by bad lack or misfortane I have received a bad Blow 
bat it is so well that I hope to go oat in a day or two. 
So by this gentlemen of the Committee I hope yon will 
release the gentleman npon my account I am yoors 
to serve. Mabk Nobls, 

" A friend to my country." 



Master Stavers on the excellence of his lard- 
er. One day — it was at the time of the 
French Revolution — Louis Philippe and his 
two brothers applied at the door of the Will- 
iam Pitt for lodgings; but the tavern was 
full, and the foture king, with his compan- 
ions, found comfortable quarters under the 
hospitable roof of Governor Langdon in 
Pleasant Street. 

A record of the scenes, tragic and hnmot^ 
ous, that have been enacted within this old 
yellow house on the corner would fill a vol- 
ume. A vivid picture of the social and pub> 
lie life of the old time might be painted by 
a skillful hand, usiug the two Earl of Hali- 
fax inns for a background. The painter 
would find gay and sombre colors ready 
mixed for his palette, and a hundred ro- 
mantic incidents waiting for his canvas. 
One of these romantic episodes has been 
turned to very pretty account by Longfel- 
low in the last series of The Tale$ of a Wof- 
tide Inn — ^the marriage of Governor Benning 
Wentworth with Martha Hilton, a sort ctf 
second edition of King Cophetna and the 
Beggar Maid. 

Martha Hilton was a poor girl, whose bare 
feet and ankles and scant drapery when she 
was a child, and even after she was well in 
the bloom of her teens, used to scandalite 
good Dame Stavers, the innkeeper's wife. 
Standing one afternoon in the doorway of 
the Earl of Halifax,* Dame Stavers took oc- 
casion to remonstrate with the sleek-limbed 

* The first of the two hotels bearing that title. Mr. 
Brewster commits a slight anachronlam in locatini; 
the scene of this incident in JalErey Street, now Govt. 
The Stavers Hoase was not bailt antU tlie year of 
Governor Benning WeDtworth*s deatti. Mr. LongfeL 
low, in the poem, does not fall into the mme mrat, 
'* One hundred years ago, and something more^ 
In Queen Street, Portamonth, at her tavern door. 
Neat as a pin, and blooming as a m«e, 
Stood Mistress Stavers in her farbelowa.** 
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and lightly draped Mar- 
tha, who ohaDced to be 
passing the tavern, car- 
rying a pail of water, in 
which, as the i>oet neatly 
says, 'Hhe shifting sun- 
beam danced." 

"You Pat! you Pat!" 
cried Mrs. Stavers, severe- 
ly ; " why do yon go look- 
ing sof Yon should be 
ashamed to be seen in the 
street.'' 

"Never mind how I 
look,'' says Miss Martha, 
with a merry laugh, let- 
ting slip a saucy brotvn 
shoulder out of her dress ; 
" I shall ride in my chariot 
yet, ma'am." 

Fortunate prophecy ! 
Martha went to live as 
servant with Governor 
Weutworth at his man- 
sion at Little Harbor, 
looking out to sea. Sev- 
en years passed, and the 
" thin slip of a girl," who 
promised to be no great 
beauty, had flowered into 
the loveliest of women, 
with a Up like a cherry 
and a cheek like a rose — 
a lady by instinct, one of 
Nature's own ladies. The 
governor, a lonely wid- 
ower, and not too young, 
fell in love with his fair 
handmaid. Without stat- 
ing his purpose to any 
one, Governor Weutworth invited a number 
of friends (among others the Rev. Arthur 
Brown) to dine with him at Little Harbor 
on his birthday. After the dinner, which 
was a very elaborate one, was at an end, and 
the guests were discussing their tobacco- 
pipes, Martha Hilton glided into the room, 
and stood blushing in front of the chimney- 
place. She was exquisitely dressed, as you 
may conceive, and wore her hair three sto- 
ries high. The guests stared at each other, 
and particularly at her, and wondered. Then 
the governor, rising from his seat, 

'* Played tlightly with his mfflee, then looked down, 
And said anto the Reverend Arthur Brown : 
'ThiiB iB my birthday; it ahall likewise be 
Hy wedding-day; and yon shall marry me!"* 

The rector was dumfounded, knowing the 
humble footing Martha had held in the house, 
and could think of nothing cleverer to say 
than, "To whom, your excellency t" 

" To this lady," replied the governor, tak- 
ing Martha Hilton by the hand. The Rev. 
Arthur Brown hesitated. "As the Chief 
Magistrate of New Hampshire I command you 
to marry me !" cried the firm old governor. 



OOVSBMOB BBMMIIO WCMTWOBTB. 

And so it was done; and so the pretty 
kitchen-maid became Lady Weutworth, and 
did ride in her own chariot, after all. She 
wasn't a woman if she didn't drive by 
Stavers's hotel ! 

Lady Weutworth had a keen appreciation 
of the dignity of her new station, and be- 
came a grand lady at once. A few days 
after her marriage, dropping her ring on the 
floor, she languidly ordered her servant to 
pick it up. The servant, who appears to 
have had a fair sense of humor, grew sud- 
denly near-sighted, and was unable to find 
the ring until Lady Weutworth stooped and 
placed her ladyship's finger upon it. She 
turned out a faultless wife, however ; and 
Governor Weutworth at his death, which 
occurred in 1770, signified his approval of 
her by leaving her his entire estate. She 
married again without changing name, ac- 
cepting the hand, and what there was of the 
heart, of Michael Weutworth, a retired col- 
onel of the British army, who came to this 
country in 1767. Colonel Weutworth (not 
connected, I believe, with the Portsmouth 
branch of Went worths) seems to have been 
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change have laid their 
hands more lightly on 
this rambling old pile 
than on any other of 
the old homes in Ports- 
mouth. When joQ 
cross the threshold of 
the door yon step into 
the colonial period. 
Here the Past seems 
to have halted oonrt- 
eonsly, -waiting for yea 
to catch ap with it. 
Inside and outside the 
Wentworth Mansion 
remains nearly as the 
'old governor left it; 
and though it is no 
longer in the posses- 
sion of the family, the 
present owners, in their 
willingness to gratify 
the decent cariosity of 
strangers, show a hos- 
pitality which has al- 
ways characterized the 
place. 

The house is an ar> 
ohitectural fireak. The 
main building — if it is 
the main building — ^is 
generally two stories 
in height, with irreg- 
ular wings forming 
three sides of a square 
which opens on the 
water. It is, in brie^ 
a cluster of whimsical 
extensions that look as 
if they had been built 
at different periods, 
which I believe was 
not the case. The 
mansion was complet- 
ed in 1750. It origi- 
nally contained fifty- 
two rooms; a portion 
of the structure was re- 
moved twenty or twen- 
ty-five years since, leav- 
ing at present forty- 
five apartments. The 

▲ UIT IN THB WBNTWOBTU UOUbB, LITTU£ UA.UUOB. ChamberS WCFS COtt- 

nected in the oddest 
manner, by unexpected steps leading up or 
down, and capricious little passages that 
seem to have been the unhappy after- 
thoughts of the architect. But it is a man- 
sion on a grand scale, and with a grand air. 
The cellar was arranged for the stabling of 
a troop of thirty horse in times of danger. 
The council-chamber, where for many yeuis 
all questions of vitftl importance to the State 
were discussed, is a spacious, high-studded 
room, finished in the richest style of the last 
century. It is said that the omamontation 



of a convivial turn of mind. He* shortly 
dissipated his wife's fortune in high living, 
and died abruptly in New York — it is sup- 
posed by his own hand. His last words — 
quite a unique contribution to the literature 
of last words — were, " I have had my cake, 
aud ate it,'* which show that the colonel, in 
his own peculiar line, was a finished philos- 
oplier. 

The seat of Governor Wentworth at Lit- 
tle Harbor — a pleasant walk from Market 
Square^is well worth a visit. Time aud 
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of the huge mantel, canred 
with knife and chisel, cost 
the workman a year's con- 
stant labor. At the en- 
trance to the conncil- 
chamber are still the 
racks for the twelve mus- 
kets of the governor's 
gnard — so long ago dis- 
missed! 

Some very notable fam- 
ily portraits adorn the 
walls here, among which 
is a fine painting — yes, by 
our friend Copley — of the 
lovely Dorothy Qnincy, 
who married John Han- 
cock, and afterward b^ 
came Madam Scott. I 
have an impression that 
this is the "Dorothy Q." 
of Holmes's poem ; if so, 
triply famous lady! Open- 
ing on the council-cham- 
ber is a lar^D biUiard- 
room; the billiard - table 
is gone, but an ancient 
spinnet, with the prim air 
of an ancient maiden lady, 
and of a wheezy voice, is 
there; and in one comer 



LADY UAMOOOK, FOSTSAIT BT COPLSY, IK THB WSMTWOBTU B0D8E, 
LITTLX UAmoOB. 



Bia THOMAS WBNTWOKTM^^ WKNTWOBTU OOUBB, LITTLB IIABUOK. 

• • **8lrThomaBWentwortb,BarlofStrAfford,dictatlDgtohiffBecretai7intheTower, 
the day before hie execoUon, A.n. IML** Such Ib the traditloDul explanation of the 
picture, which is after Vandyck. Sir Thomas was the old governor^ ancestor. 



stands an old huffety 
near which the im- 
aginative nostril 
may still detect a 
faint and tantaliz- 
ing odor of colonial 
punch. Opening 
also on the council- 
chamber are sever- 
al tiny apartments, 
empty and silent 
now, in which many 
a close rubber has 
been played by 
illustrious hands. 
The stillness and 
loneliness of the 
old house seem 
saddest here. The 
Jeweled fingers are 
dust, the merry 
laughs have turn* 
ed themselves into 
silent, sorrowful 
phantoms, stealing 
from chamber to 
chamber. It is easy 
to believe in the tra- 
ditional ghost that 
haunts the place— 

"A joUy place in times 
of old, 
But something alls it 
now 1" 
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The mansion at Little Harbor is not the 
only notable house that bears the name of 
Wentworth. On Pleasant Street, at the 
head of Washington Street, stands the former 
residence of another colonial worthy, Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth, who went into office 
in 1767, and went out at the time of the 
Revolntion. He was a royalist of the most 
decided stripe. In 1775 a man named Fen- 
ton, who had become offensive to the patri- 
ots, was given shelter in this house by the 
governor, who refused to deliver the fugitive 
to the people. The mob planted a field- 
piece (unloaded) in front of the door-step, 
and threatened to fire if Fenton were not 
forth-coming. The family vacated the prem- 
ises, and the mob entered, doing considerable 
damage. The broken marble chimney-piece 
is preserved in its place, mutely protesting 
against the outrage. Shortly after this event 
Governor Wentworth retired to England. 
He was Governor of Nova Scotia from 1792 
to 1800, and died in Hailifax in 1820. This 
is one of the handsomest old dwellings in 
town, and promises to outlast many of its 
newest neighbors. The parlor presents the 
same aspect it wore when the populace 
rushed into it nearly a century ago; the 



plush on the walls has not faded, and all the 
furniture and decorations have been kept in 
their original positions, and preserved with 
sompulons care. In the hall— deep enoogh 
for the duel that is always fought in halls in 
baronial novels — are fidl-length portraito of 
the governor and others of the family. 

There is still a third Wentworth House, 
also once occupied by a colonial governor- 
there were tlu'ee Govemprs Wentworth— 
but that, and a hundred other relics of the 
past, must remain nnmentioned. 

The points of interest in and about Ports- 
mouth are innumerable. I have acoom- 
plished my end if I have succeeded in inti- 
mating this to the reader. The beaches at 
Rye and Hampton, and the summer resorts 
inland, annually draw thousands of persons 
to the neighborhood ; for the most part they 
regard Portsmouth as the place where they 
purchase their ticket to Boston, or take pas- 
sage on the little steamer for the Shoals. 
Yet many of them have crossed the Atlantic, 
and suffered the hardships and fatigue of 
foreign land travel, in ordc^ to visit local- 
ities that can not possibly possess for an 
American one-half the interest of this Old 
Town by the Sea; 
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WITHIN the memory of most of us there 
was a time when we sought some qui- 
et spot at home to read, undisturbed, a ro- 
mance of the American whale-fisheries. The 
subject has charms that commend it to all 
young readers, since it comprehends at the 
same time both hunting adventures and the 
wonders of the deep. We are not surprised, 
then, at the great number of writers for boys 
who have chosen this field for the scene of 
their hooka But we are surprised and re- 



gretful that none of them ever trusted in 
the riches it contains, and that they pre- 
ferred to follow their own imaginations into 
the wildest impossibilities rather than to 
gather truths Infinitely more* interesting. 
More scientific writers have scarcely done 
better. Perhaps we should say they have 
done worse, for they have stated as facts 
things as flimsy as the flimsiest yams of the 
story-tellers. Heretofore there have been 
no trustworthy authorities on the subject, 
and for the first time a writer appears with 
credentials that entitle him to the widest 
consideration.* 

He is not a romancer who fabricates his 
thrilling stories of the sea on dry land, nor a 
learned Dryasdust, who cornea with fresh 
and sprightly theories from the dissecting- 
room, but a man frnm before the mast, who 
saw and heard with his own eyes and ears 
all the things that he has written aboot 
His narrative is the unvarnished story of a 
forecastle hand, and its chief merits are its 
veracity and its picturesque simplicity. In 
some chapters it is rollicking and bhmfiBl 
of adventure ; in others it is sad, and weight- 
ed down with the miseries of forecastle life 
The descriptions of scenery and the phenom- 
ena of the ocean are often so very noire that 
if we were not told of their author's busi- 



* yimrod ttf th» 8aa; or.tkB AnuHetm WkaUvtmn, 
By W. MoBBis Datis. New York : Usfper and firocb- 
era. 
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ness, we could 
easily guees it. 
The work is em- 
iuently one for 
popular entertain- 
ment and instruc- 
tion; and in one 
of its most absorb- 
ing chapters it 
shows the brill- 
iant development 
of the American 
whale trade. Fur- 
thermore we have 
nothing to add, 
save to reiterate 
that the whole 
subject is one of 
intense interest to 
old and young, 
as, we think, the 
material gathered 
in the succeeding 
pages will prove. 
The historicalpart 
properly comes 
first. Some of the 
adventures will be 
told later on. 

In the reign of 
King Alfred, it is 
said, there appear- 
ed in England a 
gallant old North- 
man, who told his 
majesty wondrous 
storiea about the 
whales captured 
by the Finns ofi 
the coast of Lap- 
land. Alfred was 
so impressed with 
the advantages of 
the enterprise that 

he caused the information to be spread 
through his kingdom, hoping that his peo- 
ple would engage in it. But they did not, 
and until 159i9 there is no further record 
on the subject. In that year, according to 
Hakluyt's Voyages and DisooverieSy an honest 
London merchant wrote to a friend of his, 
requesting " to be advised and directed in 
the course of killing a whale." The answer 
conveyed the information that competent 
whalemen and tools were to be obtained in 
Biscay, where the people had been engaged 
in the hazardous business since 1390. The 
correspondence resulted in the equipment 
of a whaling fleet, which met with great 
success, and was increased until the En- 
glish were unrivaled in the Greenland fish- 
eries. Things might have gone happily, but 
the Dutch intruded on English ground, and 
met with a hearty English welcome. Their 
tackle and oil were seized, and they were 
told to depart, under the penalty of losing 



**TUKBB BUS BLOWS 1" 

their vessels also. They submitted, but only 
until some war vessels arrived to protect 
them, when they resumed the business, and 
continued it unmolested. 

Soon afterward the English relinquished 
the fishery, and did not again occupy it until 
the time of Charles the Second. In 1618 it 
is recorded that the whale-fisheries of Hol- 
land employed 12,000 men. This is consid- 
ered an exaggeration ; but in a work called 
DUcourses upon Trade, published in 1670, the 
statement occurs that ** the Greenland whale- 
fisheries of the Dutch and Hamburgers 
have annually 400 or 500 ships, while the 
English have only one.'' It is also said that 
in forty -six years, ending with 1731, the 
Dutch made 5886 voyages, and captured 
32,906 whales, valued at £16,000,000. 

Emulous of so prosperous a traffic, the 
English again made determined efforts to 
recover what they had lost, the government 
granting bounties to whalemen, and allow- 
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ing them exemption from the press-gang. 
But for some hidden reason the capitalists 
and tars alike avoided the service, and re- 
fused the hait held ont to them. The amount 
of the bounty offered was again increased, 
and Protestant foreigners were invited to 
immigrate and avail themselves of all the 
privileges extended to natiiral-bom subjects ; 
but England, though so grand a naval pow- 
er, was still unable to muster a whaling fleet 
or find the stalwart men to man it. 

The service required strength, pluck, and 
enterprise. In these things Americans would 
suit it, and in 1672 the fruit of their toil in 
the whale-fisheries first appeared in the 
markets. We believe there is yet extant 
the first agreement ever made in America on 
the subject. In it " James Loper doth in- 
gage to carry on a design of whale catching 
on the island of Nantucket. That is to say, 
James ingages to be a third in all respects, 
and some of the town ingages on the other 
two-thirds in a like manner." 

This little spark, Captain Davis observes, 
kindled a great flame that burned around 
the world. 

Work was begun on the smallest scale in 
boats from the ^ore by thrifty, industrious, 
and courageous men. It attracted the Amer- 
icans almost as much as it repelled the En- 
glish, and in 1761 the small island of Nan- 
tucket employed ten vessels of 100 tons each. 
In the year following the number had in- 
creased to fifteen vessels, and within twelve 
mouths more a magnificent fleet of eighty 
vessels, all hailing fh>m Nantucket, were 
afloat in search of whales on the nearest and 
most distant waters. 

The whalebone exported from America to 
Great Britain reduced the price of that ma- 
terial one-third. The British government 
had thus far expended the extraordinary sum 
of £1,687,902 in bounties, and were content 
a while to watch the progress of their colo- 
nial subjects in the whale-fisheries ; but aft- 
er the Declaration of Independence they 
were no longer interested in them, and re- 
newed and added to their offers of bounties. 
They offered a premium of £600 to the ves- 
sel proceeding to the Pacific, continuing four 
months on the ground, and, after being six- 
teen months out, having the greatest quan- 
tity of sperm-oil on board. Five hundred 
pounds more were promised to any of the 
seven vessels having the next greatest quan- 
tity. A second invitation was also issued 
to foreigners, who were allowed to import 
their goods firee of duty and to compete for 
all the premiums. The pertinacity of the 
government appears as strange as the avei^ 
sion of the sailors to an exciting service in 
which they might be expected to glory. 

The Americans were never assisted by 
their government, and depended on their 
own resources alone. Their success elicited 
a brilliant eulogy from Burke in the English 



Parliament; and on the Arctic andAntarctiOy 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, they were un- 
rivaled as hunters of the grandest game in 
the world. In 1840 the whaling fleet num- 
bered 675 vessels, most of them measuring 
over 400 tons each, and their total capac- 
ity was 200,000 tons. They were manned 
by 1700 of the hardiest, pluckiest, and most 
indomitable seamen. Their value was 
125,000,000, and they carried on an annual 
business of $5,000,000. 

The secret of the success of the Nantnoket 
whalemen is strikingly stated in Iftmrod of 
the Se<L They practiced oo-<4»eration to per- 
fection. '< From the first,'' says Captain Da- 
vis, ''the people clubbed Uieir means to 
buUd or buy a vessel, and manj branches of 
the labor were conducted by Uioae immedi- 
ately interested in the voyage. The cooper 
while employed in making casks took good 
care that they were of sound and seasonod 
wood, lest they might leak his oil in the 
long voyage; the blacksmith forged the 
choicest iron in the shank of the hatpooo, 
which he knew, perhaps from actual experi- 
ence, would be put to the severest test in 
wrenching and twisting as the whale, in 
which he had a one-hundredth interest, wna 
secured; the rope-maker faithfully tested 
each yam of the tow-line to make eertain 
that it would carry 200 pounds of strain, for 
he well knew that one weak inch in his work 
might cause the loss of a fighting monster; 
the very women and girls who made the 
clothing remembered in their toil that fa- 
ther, brother, or one dearer yet might wear 
the garment, and extra stitches were loving- 
ly thrown in to save the loss of a button or 
the ripping of a seam." Thns it was that 
the profits of the labor were directly ei^yed 
by those engaged in it, and the workman's 
interest was the master's, and the master^ 
the workman's. 

The English capitalists oould not compete 
with such a hive of oo-operationists, al- 
though their government aided them with a 
premium of ten dollars per ton burden of 
the vessels, protected them by exoesaave du- 
ties on American oil, and granted nnpreee- 
dented immunities to their seamen. They 
were compelled to relinquish the honcff and 
the glory and the profit, and to simply watch 
how others could excel them. For many 
years to come the commoners of Nantucket, 
New Bedford, and New London were dee- 
tined to be masters of the whale-fiaheriea. 

No doubt those of you who are yoong are 
impatient for a glimpse of life on boiod a 
whaling ship, and now that we have shown 
you how the Americans came to be re- 
nowned in the profession, this desire shall 
be gratified. The excitement, the adven- 
tures, the perils, and the prises of the aerv- 
ice very natundly allure many boys of a 
roving disposition away fhmi home. If yon 
happen to stroll along the docks to-mono v, 
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yoa will see outside some of the shipping- 
offices each nnflatteriog advertisements as, 
'' Greenhorns wanted for whaling voyages." 
And not far off there will likely be an nn- 
conth lad 'contemplating it with a wistfnl 
eye, ready to obey the first beck of the agent 
within, and to sign articles for a long three 
yearsf cmise. The lad is fearful that the 
agent will reject him ; bnt usually the agent 
is as anxious to ship him as he is to be 
shipped. Captain Davis had the charms of 
a whaling voyage most eloquently described 
to him as he stood, fresh from a Pennsyl- 
vania fluin-house, in a New London ship- 
ping-office : '' There's fresh beef in plenty ; 
the porpoise is to be had for the catching, 
and there's muscle in porpoise — ^it'll stiffen 
you up, porpoise will. Then there's alba- 
tross as big as geese— a little oily, but you'll 
get used to that, and it makes a man water- 
proof to eat albatross." And so the lad, who 
needs no ci^olery, willingly writes his name 
in a sprawling hand to the articles, and with 
a pat on the back is sent to the outfitter's 
store, where he is rigged in kerseys, canvas, 
and tarpaulin. 

• The whale-fishery is considered one of the 
best schools for seamen that we have. But 
the relations between officers and men were 
as brutal on the vessel in which Captain 
Davis sailed his first voyage as on most 
ships in other services. The captain and 
officers were tyrannical masters, and the men 
vindictive slaves. The rope's-end and, on 



one occasion, the revolver were the argu- 
ments used to bring refractory sinners to 
their senses. The officers swore at the men 
aloud, and cheated them to their faces. The 
men swore at the officers in an under-breath, 
and were treacherous in dark comers. Once 
there was a revolt, the men protecting a lad 
from the captain's cat-o'-nine-tails. The mu- 
tineers were imprisoned without a trial by 
an ignorant consul of the United States in 
one of the Hawaiian ports, and were released 
after many months by a war vessel. Quar- 
rels, threats, blows, and desertions were of 
fr^uent occurrence, and out of the large 
crew that sailed from New London only four 
or five returned home in the same ship. 

The good days of co-operation were wan- 
ing, we should think, when Captain Davis 
went to sea. Bnt there was never a time 
when the crew refused to work, or allowed a 
whale to pass without lowering the boats 
and cheerfully risking their lives in its cap- 
ture ; and a can of grog was never sent to 
the forecastle nor a kind word said that did 
not awaken manifest gratitude in these poor 
sons of the sea. Considering all things, we 
think that the sailors were to be blamed 
least. A pathetic incident is related 'of the 
illness of a boy named Beers. He was left 
alone and unattended, without nourishment 
or medicines, on a narrow shelf in a foul- 
smelling, vermin -infested pantry. When 
one of the forecastle hands found him he 
was delirious, murmuring the words over 
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and over again, " Oh, how lonely to die so 
far away from home and friends ! — how lone- 
ly ! how lonely !" And when he recovered 
consciousness he stroked the hand of his 
comrade and continued in the same strain, 
" I should not mind dying near the shore in 
the track of other vessels ; hut here, so far 
at sea, how lonely ! how lonely P His spirit 
was not released until after many hours of 
suffering, and he died " habhling of green 
fields." 

All ills on shipboard were treated by one 
formula. A powerfril dose of Epsom salts 
was first administered to the patient, and if 
that effected no improvement, a still more 
powerful dose of jalap followed, with the ob- 
ject of neutralizing the salts. But if nei- 
ther medicine produced a favorable change, 
they were supplemented by a potion of cal- 
omel that either killed or cured. 

In the long voyage around Cape Horn to 
the sperm-whale ground there are few in- 
cidents that have not been often described 
befora. The vessel is followed by the fly- 
ing-fish, the pilot-fish, and the albatross, and 
in smooth weather the crews are drilled in 
capturing a dummy whale. A spar is towed 
astern, and the greenhorns in the boats ma- 
noeuvre around it with a great deal of earnest- 
ness, and are taught some of the tricks of the 
trade. But as soon as they reach the Banks 
of Brazil actual service is due, and each 
man is alert for the stirring cry from the 
mast-head, ** There she blows !" The ship is 
under sail during the day only, and in the 
night she stands by under close-reefed can- 
vas, an arrangement which allows the crew 
long watches below, and prepares them for 
hard toil during the day. The captain and 
mates strain their eyes across the waters, 
and the humblest deck hand is not less zeal- 
ous and anxious. When at last the word is 
heard from aloft, and is repeated quicic and 
oft, the boats are manned with such alacrity 
and precision as are seldom seen elsewhere. 

The American whale-boats, by-the-way, 
are unexceUed in beauty, speed, and dura- 
bility. They arQ twenty -eight feet long, 
swelling amid-ships to six feet in breadth. 
The gunwale is twenty-two inches above 
the keel amid-ships, and rises with an ac- 
oelerated curve to thirty -seven inches at 
each end. Tbe elevation of bow and stem, 
and a clipper-like upper form, give them a 
duck-like capacity to ride advancing waves 
that would fill and si nk ordinary boats. The 
gunwale and keel are of the very best tim- 
ber, and are the heaviest parts, giving a firm- 
ness to the rest of the structure. The plank- 
ing is of half-inch white cedar. We scarce- 
ly hope that these specifications will interest 
the landsman, but by them the quality of the 
boats shall be known to watermen. Let ns 
add that one of these boats can be lifted by 
two men, and that it will make ten miles an 
hour in a dead chase by oars alone. 



The equipment of each oorndsts of a line 
tub, in which are coiled 300 fathoms of the 
best hempen cord; a msst and sprit -sail; 
oars, harpoons, and lances ; a small appara- 
tus to extinguish the fires that might be ig- 
nited by the friction of the cord drawn from 
the reel ; a water keg, lantern, candles, com- 
I)as8, waif flags on poles, and bandagee for 
wounds. The harpoon is a barbed triangu- 
lar iron, very sharp on the edges, and the 
lance is a^ somewhat similar instrument 
There is a modem invention, called a bomb- 
lance, which is not often found in American 
boats. It is an iron tube about eighteen 
inches long, sharp at one end, and provided 
with elastic wings at the other, which serve 
as the feathers of an arrow. The tnbe con- 
tains six ounces of powder and a fuse, and 
is aimed at the whale's vital parts. Some- 
times it kills instantly, but it is considered 
uncertain in fastening, and, as we have said, 
American whalemen generally avoid it. 

In boats of such lightness as we have d^ 
scribed the royal game of the seas is chased 
and attacked. His moods are variable, his 
courage is always the same. Sometimes be 
is killed by the first dart of the harpoon, and 
dies a quiet death ; at other times he fights 
for hours at a time, destroys boat after boat, 
mangles the men, and even charges at the 
ship itself. Such a vicious customer was 
one of the first Captain Davis had to en- 
counter. 

As soon as the harpoon bad struck him 
he swiftly ran a. short distance under water, 
carrying a line with him. Then turning in 
his course, he rose to the surfoee, and rushed 
at frill speed, with his head out of water, for 
one of the boats, which he stove in and rolled 
over. The captain's boat, in which Davis 
was bow-oar, came to the rescue ; but as tbe 
captain saw that the men were not in imme- 
diate danger, and that a third boat was ap- 
proaching, he left them swimming, and at- 
tempted to coax the whale away fixmi tbe 
wreck, which the enraged monster was 
threshing with his terrible jaw. Jost then 
the whale noticed the swimmers, however, 
and rushed toward them, with his jaw at 
right angles with his body. But before he 
could reach them a second harpoon was 
hurled into him, and with that to aooeler- 
ate his speed, he ran away to the windwaid, 
towing the captain's boat in the wake. 

It was then the duty of tbe bow oanman 
to grasp the fastening line and haul the boat 
alongside the enemy, so that tbe lanee might 
be used upon the huge body. But it was im- 
possible, owing to the increasing speed of the 
whale, and the savage manner in which be 
tossed his flukes. The captain ^^sed an im- 
plement called a spade, with the hope of sev- 
ering the tendons of his tail, and so bringing 
him to ; but the operation was unsoeoetsfol, 
and he ran with undiminished speed, eAon 
rolling as he went, so as to give the ^akm 
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a side-cntting power, with the inteDtion of 
crashing his little antagonist. Under sim- 
ilar circumstances the ordinary manoeuvre 
of the hunters is to sheer the hoat to one 
side of the whale hy taking a hight of the 
line over one side of the hoat. 

*' In this instance,'' Davis tells ns, " the 
bow oarsman had been tugging at the line 
for an hour, but was utterly unable to get 
the boat in advance of the Dukes of the 
whale. A Uttle line might be gained for a 
short time, but it would soon be torn through 
the clinging hands, almost taking the flesh 
with it. This was certainly very aggrava- 
ting to the excited captain, who was a reli- 
gions man, and under his own vine and fig- 
tree, with none to rile him, I guess he would 
average well in the patience line. But with 
all our troubles on this day, I believe he 
wished there had been no sin in a ripping 
oath. 

''He was a little hard on his bow oars- 
man, and rather more than hinted at some- 
body's cowardice. This was too much for 
ray hot Welsh blood, and with the aid of 
two others I brought the boat right up to 
the iron in the whale's body, and coolly pass- 
ed a bif^ht around the thwart and made all 
fast. The captain was delighted to be held 
np to his work so weU, and plied his lance 
thrust after thrust; but the brute seemed 
to bear a charmed life. He would not spout 
blood, and the little jets that came from the 
lance holes would not bleed a whale to death 



in a month. Our boat buried her nose in 
the waves, and the bloody spray leaped over 
her sides as we swept right royally onward. 
Now our majestic race-horse grew impatient 
of the captain's prodding. He milled [turn- 
ed] across our course, and we ran plump 
against his head. ' Slack line I' roared the 
captain. ' Stam all! slack line, and stam I' 
He turned in his tracks to step aft of the 
bow oarsman, fearing the upward cut of the 
whale's Jaw, when he saw that the line was 
fast to the thwart. * For Ood's sake cut that 
line !' he shouted, as he sprang forward for 
the hatchet; but the loosened bight went 
over the side, as the whale came up under 
the forward part of the boat, and carried the 
bow clear out of the water as he rounded 
slowly forward. 

" At this moment the captain and old Ben 
[the harpooner] occupied the stem of the 
boat, and in the perilous moment I was just 
mad enough to enjoy the expectant look with 
which the two old whalemen awaited the 
arrival of the on-coming flukes. Fortunate- 
ly for all of us, the blow was delayed a mo- 
ment, and when the thundering concussion 
came it cleared our boat by a few feet. The 
other boats were out of sight, and the ship's 
hull could be dimly seen to the leeward. For 
two hours more the whale ran and fought 
with redoubled energy. The captain got 
long darts with the lance, but with no good 
effect. The iron drew, and the victorious 
whale passed from us." 



i 
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• It was night-fall when the worn-out crew 
reached the vessel, and found that their com- 
rades, whose boat had been wrecked, were all 
safe on board. On the next day the green 
but plucky bow oarsmau was told that in 
fastening the line to the boat he had placed 
six men within an inch of death. If the 
whale had gone down, the frail craft and her 
crew would have been a quarter of a mile 
under water in less than a minute. 

More pages than one number of this maga- 
zine contains could easily be filled with in- 
stances of the heroic daring of whalemen, 
and the prowess of the game which they seek. 
An infuriated whale is a vastly more terrible 
antagonist than the wildest and mightiest 
of land animals. His courage is equal to 
his power, and instances are on record In 
which a sperm-whale, after defeating the 
men in the boats, has actually rushed upon 
the ship, stove in her bow, and sunk her. 
A boat or two lost is usually the smallest 
cost of an encounter, and often the crew are 
tossed high in the air by his monstrous flukes, 
with a bristling shower of harpoons, lances, 
and splinters following after. Coming to 
the water bruised and lacerated, the men 
are still pursued by the enemy, and have to 
avoid his jaws by diving under or crawling 
over him, until one of the other boats has 
an opportunity to dispatch him. Whale ships 
do not carry surgeons, and the most horri- 
ble wounds are dressed unskillfully by the 
captain, who, in all probability, knows less 



of surgery than of Latin or Greek. Ampu- 
tations are performed with carpenter's saws 
and butcher's knives, and wounds bandageil 
with canvas. If you should ever meet an 
old whaleman you may read in his patches 
and scars the evidence of the manifold perils 
of his profession. 

In the pretty cemetery at Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, there is a marble monument 
bearing a touching record. It is in the form 
of a broken ship's mast, with an unstrand- 
ed hawser twisted around the foot, and en- 
graved upon it are the names of six captains 
of whale ships belonging to the town, all of 
them under thirty years of age, who died, 
within ten years of each other, in actual en- 
counter with the monsters of the deep. An 
old whaleman who had escaped death sev- 
eral times used to declare that he only lived 
** on borrowed time, a monument of God's in- 
finite mercy." We may also mention here 
the case of Captain James Huntling aa an 
example of a whaleinan's endurance. His 
boat was upset and rolled over him by a 
large sperm-whale. When he rose to the 
surface he was entangled in the line, and 
struggled hard to free himself, but before he 
could succeed he was Jerked out of the sight 
of his horrified shipmates. A bight of line 
yet attached to the whale was around his 
ankle. Drawing himself nearer the retreat- 
ing animal, be drew a sheath-knife and man- 
aged to cut the cord. When he again came 
to the surface a boat rescued him and con- 
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veyed him to the 
ahip. HiB ankle 
waa broken, and 
in the preeence of 
his men he set it 
himself, and then 
resumed his usual 
duties. 

Captain Davis 
mentions a spenn- 
whale which first 
wrecked two boats 
and afterward 
charged at the 
ship, tearing away 
the cut-water and 
the copper sheath- 
ing around the 
bow. Several har- 
poons, lances, and 
bomb-lances were 
fired into him 
without effect. 
During the night 
he remained on 
the surface in the 
vicinity of the 
wrecked boats, 
and was frequent- 
ly heard fighting 
the fragments. 
On the foUowing 

day thirty-one bomb-lances more, each con- 
taining half a pound of gunpowder, were ex- 
ploded in him before he yielded. The mon- 
ster produced 115 barrels of oil, half of it 
head-matter, the value of which will be ex- 
plained anon. Finback whales are even 
more dangerous than sperm. They are oc- 
casionally 120 feet long, and extremely swift 
and powerfhl in their motions. But their 
blubber is thin and the whalebone scant, 
and they are considered less valuable than 
others of the species. 

When the whale has been killed and is 
hauled alongside the vessel, the ''cutting 
in^' process is begun. This is surgery on the 
largest scale known. The immense carcass 
is brought underneath some elaborate tackle 
rigged on board. From the head of the 
mast two great sheave blocks depend, a rope 
about eight inches in circumference running 
through them. The rope also passes through 
a corresponding traveling block, to which, 
in the beginning of the operation, a heavy 
iron hook is attached by a clevis and bolt. 
The £a11 leads to the windlass, near which a 
number of men stand ready to lend a hand. 
The rail and side planks above the deck of 
the vessel are all removed, and two plat- 
forms, or gangways, are erected over the 
side in front of the opening thus formed. 
The whale is next brought directly under- 
neath the hoisting tackle, which swings 
above the platforms. On these, secured by 
ropes around the waist, the officers are sta- 
VoL. XLDL— Na SW.-44 
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tioned, and provided with broad-edged tools 
called spades, which are mounted on sixteen- 
foot poles. A circular flap is cut from aroun)! 
the whale's eye. One of the boat-steerers 
now appears, dressed in a rough woolen 
suit. Secured by a rope fastened around his 
waist, he is lowered on to the whale's back, 
and inserts the hook of the tackle in the eye. 
This is a dangerous duty in a heavy sea, the 
smooth skin of the whale affording but a 
poor footing, while a score of sharks are 
nibbling around, and the ponderous hook 
and block are swaying with the roll of the 
ship. 

When the hook is inserted the order is 
given to "haul taut" and ''heave away," and 
the flap, technically the blanket, or blubber, 
slowly ascends beyond the deck until it 
reaches three-fourths of the height of the 
mainmast. A second boat-steerer then cuts 
an oval plug frx>m it, which is secured by oth- 
er tackle, both parts being afterward lowered 
into the blubber-room. The first cut is ex- 
tended to other parts of the body, the head 
excepted, which is reserved for the last, and 
the windlass is constantly working until five 
hundred or more feet of the l^jlanket have 
been brought on board- When every bit of 
the carcass has been stripped of blubber, it 
is turned adrift and floats away, coloring the 
water by its oozing blood, and attracting a 
shoal of sharks and a flock of albatrosses, 
which hold carnival in the sea and air over 
the fallen majesty. 
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The head is one-third the entire length of 
a Bperm- whale, and in obtaining the valua- 
ble spermaceti which it contains the whale- 
men divide it into three parts — the " case/' 
the "junk," and the bone. The "junk'' is 
first hauled on board and stowed away, and 
then the " case" is bailed. Tou will find an 
illustration of this operation below. The 
" case" is a massive part of the head, cellular 
in the interior, the walls of the cells running 
vertically and transversely. It is filled with 
an oily substance of a faint yellow tint, 
translucent when warm. The oil-bearing 
flesh forms about one-third of the mass, and 
in a large whale it has yielded three and a 
half tons. The case also contains the re- 
spiratory canal, and a cavity of extraordinary 
depth filled with oil. An opening is made 
at one end for the purposes of bailing, and 
it is next hauled to a vertical position be- 
yond the reach of the water. A deep and 
narrow bucket attached to a line and pulley 
is then lowered, and brought up full of trans- 
parent spermaceti, mixed with silky integu- 
ments having the odor of freshly drawn 



milk. The sore hands of the crew, bathed in 
this rich substance, are relieved and healed, 
and the greenhorns dabble in it with thein- 
efiable satisfaction displayed by city young- 
sters in a mud puddle. 

As soon as the case has been emptied it is 
abandoned, and the " try- works" are brought 
into use. The " try-works" are one of the 
disfigurements that cause merchantmen and 
man-of-war's men to laugh at whaling vm> 
sels. They are boilers set in a foandation 
of brick on the deck, and are used for re- 
ducing the blubber to oiL The mainyard 
is taken aback, the mainsail and top-sails 
are furled, and, while the vessel drifts in her 
course, the fires are lighted. " Trying oat," 
as the work is called, is one of the most 
wearisome and ofiensive of the whaleman's 
toils. Captain Davis states that he never 
experienced six hours of greater wretched- 
ness than those during which this operatioo 
was performed on his first whale. The seene 
on board is weird in the extreme. Red flame 
and smoke issue from the flues and shoot 
into the black night, bringing the outlines of 
the ma«ts and rig- 
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sport, but the 
''oattmg in" and 
the " trying out" 
have an opposite 
equivalent in hor- 
rors. 

The cruise after 
sperm and right 
whales in the Pa- 
cific is a long and 
dreary one. It 
generally lasts for 
three or four years, 
and there are few 
incidents to vary 
its monotony ex- 
cept the excite- 
ment of the chase. 
Calls are made 
occasionally at 
South American 
ports, where the 
sailors find dirt 
and debauchery 
in abundance, and 
frequently man- 
age to get into 
conflict with the 
I>etty authorities ; 
at the volcanic 
Galapagos, where 
delicious terrapin 
are more plenti- 
ful than clams on 
Long Island, and 
afford a welcome 
change in the ves- 
sel's dietary, which ordinarily consists of salt 
pork and mouldy biscuit ; at the evergreen 
CocoB Island, a land of leaf and flowers, where 
the purest water is found ; and at Sandwich 
Island ports, where the smooth -tempered 
Hawaiians exchange inpocent hospitalities 
with the sailors, and even extend them so 
far as to also exchange names and clothing 
during the vessel's stay in port. 

But it is time that we said something 
about the form and habits of the whale it- 
sell A great diversity of opinion exists on 
the subject, and an old tar once averred the 
number of tails a whale carries depends al- 
together on the quantity of grog the looker- 
on has drunk. Such authorities as we have 
had differ most widely, but Captain Davis's 
observations were submitted to an assem- 
blage of old whalemen at New Liondon, who 
unanimously indorsed their accuracy in all 
except two or three minor points. One of 
the most interesting peculiarities of the 
whale is its immense loss of blood in death. 
It is presumed to have a large supply ar- 
terialized in a reservoir, which is brought 
into use when that in general circulation 
becomes vitiated during a prolonged sub- 
mergence. This reservoir is what whale- 
men term the ''life" of the whale, and is 



"tbtwq out.* 

the spot sought by the harpoon and lance. 
When touched. Captain Davis states, the 
bloody torrent surcharges the lungs, and is 
expelled through the spout-hole. Suffoca- 
tion and death follow, but when the wound 
is only slight the agonies of the dying beast 
are considerably prolonged. The poor creat- 
ure will lie on the sur&ce feebly propelling 
itself onward, and, with quick-repeated sobs, 
will pour out its life by slow degrees, col- 
oring the surface of the ocean with a deep 
crimson. From this stupor it is aroused to 
its last struggle. The head rises and fedls, 
and the flukes thrash the water rapidly. 
With great speed it will swim in a large 
circle two or three times, and then fall on 
its side dead, with <*fln out." 

The length of time a whale can remain 
below the surface is probably much greater 
than has hitherto been allowed. Sometimes, 
notably during the full of the moon, the 
whales abound over the feeding ground, and 
many are taken. But the busy season is 
followed by a period of two weeks or more 
during which none will be visible. Vessels 
will be spoken from all points of the com- 
pass, and to the question, ** Have you seen 
whales f the answer will be, ** Not for a week 
or ten days." The busy and dull seasons 
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alternate aniformly over au area of six hun- 
dred miles north and south hy nine hundred 
miles east and west. Boll whales often ap- 
pear as though they have been reposing on 
a muddy bottom, and off the coast of New 
Zealand they have been seen with such bar- 
nacles on their lower jaws as are found on a 
ship's bottom. 

In the same connection Captain Davis 
states an ingenious theory, which we will 
quote in his own words as nearly as we can 
remember them. *^ The ^ case' and 'junk' of 
the largest spermaceti may attain a length 
of twenty-five feet, a depth of eleven feet, and 
a breadth of nine feet, with a total weight 
of sixty thousand pounds. There is nothing 
to break the ala}>aster color of the interior, 
nor any tubular stmctare, save the breath- 
ing pipe. Yet the animal heat of this part 
is as great as though the circulation was 
perfect. Now blood is generally regarded 
as the common carrier of animal economy ; 
but in this case the building and wasting 
processes are conducted twenty-five feet from 
the presence of blood, with which the other 
parts of the whale's body are proportionate- 
ly more highly charged than land animals. 
What are the uses of this immense mass ? 
Most writers believe that it acts as a buoy 
to lift the nostril above water. But, in truth, 
the head is much less buoyant than the body, 
owing to the heavy casing of ' white horse ;' 
and when the whale dies the head turns 
spout- hole down and bony jaw upward, 
showing the part containing the fatty mat> 
ter is the heaviest." With these facts as a 
basis, Captain Davis believes that the sack 
of oil has a use in the whale's submergence. 

It is commonly conceded that whales have 
a mysterious power of communicating with 
each other, and instances are mentioned 
which, if trustworthy, afford the strongest 
proof possible. Stationed at the mast-heads 
of their vessels, captains have observed that 
when their boats were attacking a whale to 
the leeward, a school several miles to the 
windward, and out of sight of the combat- 
ants, would show signs of alarm, and re- 
treat the moment the first blow of the har- 
lM>on was struck. Sound was not the means 
of communication, as the distance was too 
great, and furthermore it is a well -ascer- 
tained fEtct that whales only signal by sound 
in the practice of " lob-tailing." In ** lob- 
tailing" the whale rises perpendicularly in 
the water, with its head downward. Thus 
poised, it will swing from side to side, sweep- 
ing a radius of thirty feet with awful vio- 
lence. The concussions of its body with the 
water may be heard for many miles, while 
the sea is a mass of foam and the air is filled 
with spray. The practice is supposed to be 
intended for amusement, but it is also a tocsin. 

'^ Breaching" is another strange habit 
common in tJl varieties of the whale. It 
consists in the whale's elevating three- 



fourths of its body out of wat^, and then 
falling heavily on its side. In ** sounding'* 
the whale raises its head a few feet out of 
the water, gives a long spout, rounds its 
back, and revolves as on au axis. Round- 
ing higher by degrees, it gently lifts its 
massive flukes without the least spray to a 
surprising height, and the next moment it 
smoothly disappears beneath the surface in 
a perpendicular descent Considering the 
size and the apparently unwieldy propor- 
tions of the monster, the litheness with 
which it executes these movements is ex- 
traordinary. The sea is not disturbed, and 
not the least sound is heard. '' Sounding" 
is a certain indication of sperm-whale on a 
cruising ground, as the right-whale is never 
found in water so deep that the act is possi- 
ble, and as the humpback and sulphur- 
bottom whales do not intrude on sperm- 
whale ground. Unless it is disturbed by 
the hunters, the sperm-whale always de- 
scend^ in this manner. 

Another manoeuvre is " settling," which is 
often a means of safety to the whale when 
diving or running will not avaiL From a 
position of inaction the whale can suddenly 
sink without a stroke of the tail or fins, and 
without any apparent effort. It is as a mass 
of lead, and sinks from the head of a pursu- 
ing boat so rapidly that the harjKiou may 
be darted but not delivered. Many whales 
thus escape. 

The sF«ed of the sperm-whale and the 
regularity of its movements are scarcely leas 
wonderful. A vessel once gave chase to a 
whale, and ran after it at the rate of ten 
knots, with yards squared and every stitch 
of canvas stretched. But during twelve 
hours of daylight she did not gain one knot 
on the whale, which passed from si^^ In 
other instances captains of vess^ have caie- 
frdly ascertained the course of a fleeing whak 
in an afternoon's oliase, and have followed it 
during the night. At the return of daylight 
the same whale has still been in sight ahead 
or astern, having stood through the dark on 
the course in wMch it started. On one oth- 
er occasion a whale began a chase to the 
windward as soon as he was struck, towing 
the boat after him. The ship followed with 
a full top-sail breeze, but in four houia the 
whale and the boat in tow were lost to sight 

A large sperm-whale will produce about 
one hundred and seven banela of oiL Its 
length is about seventy-nine feet, its height 
at the forehead eleven feet, and its width 
nine or ten feet. It has about fifty teeth, 
the heaviest of them weighing about ou« 
pound and a half. 

According to Captain Davis the skin is 
not naked. Beneath what is oaUed *'the 
black skin" a curdy deposit is found, which 
is easily scraped away after the death of the 
animal, and reveals a close fur one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness. This ftir envelope the 
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entire sarfiEMse, and has root in the tme skin 
or blnbber. The flesh is a dark red, very 
flmiy SDd of the textnre of rope-yam. It is 
fit for food in an emeigency, bnt is not sought 
by epienres. The average temperature of 
the blood is 104° Fahrenheit. 

The whales are gregarious in their hab- 
its, but the old males are often found aloue. 
Their ordinary rate of travel is about five 
miles an hour, although they far exceed that 
when urged by the hunters. The young are 
said to measure fourteen feet in length at 
their birth. How long they remain with 
their mother is unknown, but the herd 
watches them until they attain a consider- 
able size. The milk is white and fatty. 
They are supposed to live to a great age ; 
and, apropos, a story is told of a sailor whose 
boat was wrecked, while he and his mess- 
mates were tossed high into the air,\)y a 
mad whale's flukes. As he came down, aft- 
er half an hour had elapsed, the whale await- 
ed him with open mouth, and instead of 
sinking as deeply into the sea as he had 
been high in the air, he slid smoothly into 
the whale's interior. As soon as he recover- 
ed breath he drew out his tobacco-box and 
helped himself to a liberal ''quid,'' which 
he rolled over and over in his mouth as he 
laughed at his adventure. Presently he 
arose from the soft but moist couch on 
which he had been thrown, and surveyed 
the apartment, which contained many won- 
ders, you may be sure. Some writing on 
one of the walls attracted his attention, and 
on examination it proved to be the words, 
"Jonah, B.C. 862." This amused him so 
much that the ** quid" fell out of his mouth, 
and the whale at once began to writhe and 
show a violent dislike to the nicotine. A 
happy idea occurred to him, and he cut his 
plug of tobacco into small pieces, which he 
distributed over the floor. The whale then 
heaved more violently than ever, and while 
Jack was holding his sides at the Joke, he 
was shot into the water and almost on board 
one of the ship's boats* Some of his com- 
rades doubted his wondrous story, but, for 
the benefit of unbelievers, he had brought 
back with him a pocket-knife with a buck- 
horn handle on which were stamped Jonah's 
initials and an American eagle. 

The whale's mouth is out of proportion to 
its other parts, and is so narrow, compara- 
tively speaking, that one might suppose the 
animal would have difficulty in entrapping 
its prey. But its food is the voracious cut- 
tle-fish, or '' squid," which is found at great 
depths, and is allured by a white and shin- 
ing object. The Jaw and tongue of the 
sperm-whale are of silvery whiteness, and 
thus nature enables the <»«ature to over- 
come the defect. The spenn-whale only 
frequents deep water; the male is much 
larger than the female ; the upper Jaw, the 
" case," and the "junk" form the greater 



portion of the head ; and the under Jaw is 
supplied with ivory teeth. The right-whale 
is found only in soundings off the coast ; the 
female is larger than the male ; the lower 
Jaw, with its lips and tongue, is much larger 
than the upper jaw ; neither the upper nor 
the lower Jaw is supplied with teeth, the 
upper Jaw having great slabs of whalebone 
instead. The sperm-whale is the more com- 
bative of the two, and no large bull whale 
of its species is taken that has not been 
scarred by the teeth of its rivals. The 
sperm-whale is dangerous to the huntsmen 
at each end. The motions of its flukes are 
limited ; but, to compensate for this, it is 
possessed of admirable skill in fencing with 
the Jaw. The right-whale's Jaw is not dan- 
gerous ; but it is more active and powerful 
with its flukes than the sperm-whale ; and 
there is a spot on the upper Jaw which is 
seemingly as sensitive as the antenn® of 
an insect. However swiftly a right-whale 
may be advancing on a boat, a slight prick 
on this point will suddenly arrest his move- 
ments, and he will not advance a yard far- 
ther, but will either descend, back, or turn 
to the right or left. 

A large-sized right-whale will afford three 
hundred barrels of inferior oil and three thou- 
sand pounds of bone* 

The golden days of American whaling are 
over. In the Revolutionary war Nantucket 
alone lost by capture 134 vessels, and the 
war of 1812 was also disastrous. But from 
both of these calamities the whalers recov- 
ered, and, as we have already shown, the 
whaling fleet of the United States consisted, 
in 1840, of over 670 vessels, with a capacity 
of 220,000 tons. The introduction of petro- 
leum materially reduced the demand for and 
the consumption of whale-oil, however, and 
the trade received a serious blow when the 
rebel cruiser ^Sftenaiuioa^ destroyed thirty-four 
United States vessels on the arctic ground. 

At present the fleet numbers 203 vessels, 
showing a decrease of fifteen per cent, per 
annum for the past two years. Our entire 
import of sperm and whale oil in 1872 was 
about three-fourths of our import of sperm 
alone in 1853, and one-fourth of our import 
of whale-oil alone in 1851. Our import of 
whalebone in 1872 was only one-twenty- 
eighth of the import of 1853. No whaling 
grounds have been abandoned, and every 
sea and ocean are still explored by American 
whalemen. Bnt it is believed that the arc- 
tic fishery will be discontinued soon, as the 
perils that attend vessels visiting it have 
caused the demand of an increased rate of 
insurance. Nevertheless the arctic fleet in 
1873 numbered about thirty-two vessels, al- 
though the disasters of the previous year 
were numerous. The profits of whaling are 
exceedingly small, and the wealthiest cap- 
italists engaged in it are seeking other em- 
ployments for their ships. 
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THE TWO ANCHORS. 

Bt B. H. STODDARD. 



It was a gallant sailor man 

Had jast come home from see. 
And' as I passed him in the town 

He sang ** Ahoy !" to me. 
I stopped, and saw I knew the man— 

Had known him from a boy ; 
And so I answered, sailor-like, 

•« Avast r to his "Ahoy!" 
I made a song for him one day— 

His ship was then in sight— 
"The little anchor on the left. 

The great one on the right" 

I gave his hand a hearty grip. 

" So yon are back agiUn T 
They say yoa have been pirating 

Upon the Spanish Main ; 
Or was it some rich Indiaman 

Ton robbed of all her pearls T 
Of course yoa have been breaking hearts 

Of poor Kanaka girls !** 
"Wherever I have been,** he said, 

" I kept my ship in sight— 
'The little anchor on the left. 

The great one on the right"* 

"I heard last night that yon were in; 

I walked the wharves to-day, 
Bnt saw no ship that looked like yonrs. 

Where does the good ship lay T 
I want to go on board of her." 

"And so yoa shall," said he; 



" Bat there are many things to do 
When one comes home from set. 

Ton know the song yoa made for me ? 
I sing it mom and night— 

■The little anchor on the left. 
The great one on the right I* " 

"Bnt how's your wifto and little ooeT 

"Gome home with me," he said. 
"Go on, go on; I follow yoo." 

I followed where he led. 
He had a pleasant little hoase; 

The door was open wide. 
And at the door the dearest face— 

A dearer one inside I 
He hugged his wife and child : he nng- 

His spirits were so light— 
"The UtUe anchor on the left. 

The great one on the tight" 

Twaa BuppeNtime, ^d we sat down— 

The sailor's wife and child, 
And he and I : he looked at them, 

And looked at me, and amiled. 
"I think of this when I am toased 

Upon the stormy foam, 
And though a thousand leagues awiyt 

Am anchored here at homa* 
Then, giving each a kiss, ha SBid« 

" I see in dreams at night 
This little anchor on my lefl, 

This great one on my rightr 
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1ITT first Tisit to the Isles of Shoals was 
jJIx. made in mid-August. The grass had 
every where the emer^d hrightness of the 
first June days, before the sun has parched it 
or the dust has dimmed its glory. But the 
emerald of the grass was outrivaled by the 
sapphire of the sea. The fact that it was 
Sunday made the natural stillness of the 
day more evident. I had driven down from 
Portsmouth, along the lovely banks of the 
Piscataqua, through the pretty village of 
Newcastle, iMist many a field already sumfH 
tuous with golden-rod, to a point of land at 
the extreme mouth of the river, and directly 
facing the Shoals. Here lived a " scholar 
gypsy,'' in a house nearly two centuries old, 
with one spacious room nearly twice as high 
08 the others, and all over the exterior a 
woodbine's beautiful entanglement. The 
hush of recent sorrow brooded over all. 
The little heroine of Celia Thaxter's Foot- 
Printi on ike Sand quietly reveled in the per- 



fect air and light. I strolled down to the 
last extremity of the land, and looked out 
over the flashing sea to the group of islands 
two or three leagues away. But for the 
great houses upon Star and Appledoro, they 
would have made a veiy little break on the 
horizon. I had been reading Celia Thaxter's 
little book about them. How strange it 
seemed, so looking at them, that they should 
have inspired so much enthusiasm, so much 
poetiy — ^that they should have been the scene 
of so much comedy and tragedy and event- 
ful life! 

The next day I took the handsome little 
boat that plies between Portsmouth and 
Appledore, and past pleasant Kittery-side, 
where the stately mansion of Sir William 
Pepperell, hero of Louisburg, was pointed 
out to me— past the scene of my visit of 
the day before — ^we glided on until we reach- 
ed the open sea, and struck out for the slow- 
ly lifting bulk of Appledore. Whale's-back 
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Light lifted upon the left its mass of fresh 
new granite side by side with the weather- 
stained old light-hoose in which a light no 
longer shines. Drawing near Appledore the 
boat's shrill whistle announced the number 
of our passengers, and soon after we land- 
ed on the pretty floating wharf which the 
Laighton brothers have provided for the safe- 
ty and comfort of their guests. Of course 
there was a pleasant gathering upon the 
wharf of curious or expectant people, and 
there were many greetings, and there was 
much kissing. The house at Appledore 
stretches its long veranda across the head 
of a little cove. A little to the left of the 
^' lordly pleasure-house" is the cottage where 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, the princess of this Thule, 
holds her court, she being the sister of the 
brothers Cedric and Oscar Laighton, whose 
pleasant faces and simple, breezy manners 
are not the least attractive features of their 
hospitality. In front of Mrs. Thaxter's cot- 
tage is the flower garden which she has cel- 
ebrated in her book, and this August day it 
was a splendid rage of color, the flame of the 
nasturtiums leaping every where among the 
poppies and sweet-peas, the corn-flowers and 
the marigolds. The sun that shines upon 
these barren ledges and the winds that visit 
them seem not only to 

"Touch the hmnan coantenance 
With a color of romance," 

and to make blanched cheeks ruddy once 
again, but to bestow on every flower that 
blooms upon the Isles a o61or that its kin- 
dred on the main can seldom boast. 

So far as weather was concerned, my first 
visit to the Shoals was a good deal of a fail- 
ure. I had but a few hours of pleasant 
weather. All of the second day a chilly 
storm prevailed, and the third day was du- 
biously fair. Still I walked pretty thor- 



oughly around and over Appledore and Star, 
and saw enough to make me long for more, 
and then took the Major, the Star boat, for 
Portsmouth, and went home, resolved to 
come again as soon as possible. My next 
visit was early in June. 

At Portsmouth I found the little schooner 
Molly at the wharf ready to take me to the 
Shoals as soon as the tide should slack — for 
the tide in the Piscataqua is not to be ig- 
nored. It runs with a tremendous energy. 
There is one point in the river which is felic- 
itously called '' PuU-and-be-damned Point," 
so hard is it to row against the tide. Mean- 
time the rain came down right merrily, and 
I took shelter in a carpentePs loft upon the 
wharf, and tried to get prodigiously inter- 
ested in a chart of Daniel's prophecies, which 
proved conclusively that the millennium 
would come in 1843. It came for me when 
at length we loosed our hawser and swung 
out into the stream. This was at two 
o'clock. It was after seven when the Molly 
dropped her anchor at the Shoals ; but I had 
left her in a whaling-boat an hour before, 
with her sails idly flapping, near Duck Isl- 
and, that lay like some grim monster roaring 
for its food. We went so near that we could 
see the sandpipers playing in its jaws, as 
the famed Egyptian birds play in the croc- 
odile's, picking his teeth for him. Dock 
Island's teeth are terrible incisors, terrible 
grinders too. Alas for the poor vessel that 
is driven upon them! This island is less 
bold than any of the others, and has ree£i 
running far out in all directions. It is the 
farthest north of all the islands, about a 
mile from Appledore, and has no inhabitants, 
nor now any sign of former occupation. 

The other isbjids of the group are Apple- 
dore, which is next further south ; then Mal- 
aga ; then Haley's or Smutty-Nose ; then Ce- 
dar ; then Star ; then, half a mile to the south. 
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White Island, with Seavey's semi-detached 
from it by a bar dry at low water; then Lon- 
doner, half a mile to the west. The four last 
named are in New Hampshire, the rest be- 
long to Maine.* The total area of the whole 
group does not exceed six hundred acres. 

Appledore, once called Hog Island, and 
sometimes even now insulted by that epi- 
thet, is the largest of the group, and, all 
things considered, by far the most attract- 
iye, though Star and White have their pe- 
culiar charms. It is about a mile in length 
from east to west, and five-eighths of a mile 
across its widest part. A valley divides it 
into two unequal portions. The great house 
of entertainment stretches across this valley, 
with pleasant lawns in front of it, not comb- 
ed too carefully, and in the rear the huge 
kitchens and laundries which so vast an 
establishment requires. On rising ground 
a few rods north from the house stands a 
broad-based, substantial monument to the 
<< Hon. Henry B. Laighton. Died May 18, 
1865. Aged 61.'' His right to be caUed 
honorable, I judge, had other basis than his 
having held some office in the State gov- 
ernment of New Hampshire. He is reputed 
to have been a man of stalwart form and re- 
markable endurance, with great intelligence 
and force of character, entirely original, not 
without prcjjudioes, and withal *'a good 
hater," such as Dr. Johnson would have 
loved. Conceiving very naturally a disgust 
for politics, he accepted the keepership of 
White Island Light, which he tended faithful- 
ly for six years. The prose of those six years 
has long since vanished ; their poetry has 
been preserved for ns in Mrs. Thaxter's verse, 
and still more perfectly in that prose poem 
which records her experiences of child life 
upon White Island. Mr. Laightob never set 
foot on the main-land again after he had 
once left it. For five-and-twenty years he 
regarded its dim outline with unmixed aver^ 
sion, only regretting that it was not further 
off. Leaving White Island, he came to Ap- 
pledore with his family ^ and built himself a 
cottage, not with any idea of giving public 
entertainment. But the keen-ecented found 
him on his mimic continent, and almost be- 
fore he knew it he was ** a host in himself." 
The fact that this great establishment came 
from such a small beginning is evidently one 
reason why it never loses its attraction. 

The things that grow are always much 
more interesting than the things that are 
made. With five hundred guests crowding 
its tables, overflowing its beds, and swarm- 
ing up and down its long piazzas, the Apple- 
dore is still home-like to a degree that has 
no parallel. The genius that directed its 
beginning still presides over its comforts 
and conveniences. It is no wonder that 
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year after year the guests of former years 
return to revel in this pure and silent world. 
The air of Appledore is fidl of spicy scents 
of shrubs and tiny plants — scents more de- 
licious than home-coming ships from Spain 
ever brought with them to these Isles. 
When the sweet-bay distills its wholesome 
fragrance in July or August weather, that 
is the grand climacteric. There is but 
one tree growing upon Appledore — an elm, 
covered with yellow lichen, which pierces 
the piazza of the hotel midway of its enor- 
mous length ; but the low blueberries grow 
every where, and the spiked tendrils of the 
blackberry and raspberry make many a for- 
bidding interlacement. And think not flow- 
ers are lacking. 

'* So bleak these ahoree, wlnd-awept, and all the year 
Washed by the wild Atlantic's restless tide, 
Yon would not dream that Howen the woods hold 
dear 
Amid sQch desolation dare abide.** 

This is the poet's challenge. Then she sings 
a sweet anthology of the flowers that blos- 
som, from 

*'The first wind-flower trembling on its stem** 
to those that shiver in October's nipping 
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air. As I wandered over Appledore the let 
of June, there were places where I hardly 
dared to tread for fear of crushing out a 
colony of the delicate houstonia, and the 
more delicate trientalis was growing all 
about, and the pretty stone-crop, and I knew 
the pimpernel was not far off, and already 
the ground was pricked with promises of 
golden -rod — autumn foreboded when the 
spring had hardly gone. From Londoner I 
brought home the first blossoms of wild pea, 
and upon White Island the wild morning- 
glories were tumid to the verge of opening. 

The different islands have much more like- 
ness than unlikeness, but they have their 
individual traits. Appledore is wealthiest 
in shrubs and flowers, and in the variety of 
its conformation ; Haley's boasts the largest 
plot of arable land ; Star is the barrenest of 
all, except White Island, but not even Ap- 
pledore can quite compete with its majestic 
cliffs and crags, and nowhere else do the 
rooks bear the marks of such convulsions. 
Duck Island, with its fierce Shag and Mingo 
reefs, is unlike any of the others. This isl* 
and would seem to have named the group 
the Isles of Shoals — ^not the Isle of Shoals, 
as is so often said and written. But there 
are those who say that the group was so 
called because of the " shoals" of fish which 
were their first attraction, and it is worthy 
of mention that " The Shoal of Isles" is an 
appellation not unknown to old geographers. 
There were so many of them that there seem- 
ed to be a ^' shoal," a " school," of them. 

There is something almost pathetic in the 
way in which the grass and herbage nes- 
tle among the rocks, as if they fain would 
clothe their jagged forms with many-tinted 
drapery. The mosses and the lichens emu- 
late their zeal. Appledore is almost as rich 
in them as any mountain-side. And still 
the glory of these islands is not in any thing 
that clothes the rocks, but in the rooks 
themselves. If they could be stripped bare 
of every scrap of green they nourish with 



precarious food, they would be just as grand 
as they are now, though far less beautiful; 
for their soft grays and browna wed veiy 
happily with the scanty grass and foliage, 
and bring forth exquisite ofiects of color. 
But who shall fitly- say or sing the wonder 
of these clifb and crags, these precipices 
that repel the ever-freeJi invasions of the 
sea, these seams and scars, these dikes and 
battlements, these veins of different sorts so 
curiously twisted, so fantastically braided, 
by the fiery hands that moulded all this 
fearful pageantry f In what a fierce, wild 
mood the elemental forces must have beeo 
when they did so strange a piece of work as 
this? 

** A heap of bare and splintery crags 
Tambled abont by lightning and frost, 
With riftB and chasms and stona-bleachad Jags 

That wait and growl for a ship to be lost: 
No island, but rather the skeleton 
Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten one.* 

South Gorge, on Appledore, is a woDdroos 
spot, where the trap-rocks, every wbece soft- 
er than the adjoining granite, has been eaten 
out by the sea. It gives one a tolerable- 
one might say intolerable — ^idea of eternity 
to thii^ how long the sea most have been 
gnawing and nibbling here to bring aboat 
the present state of things. There are aooree 
of these dikes abont the Shoals, but this one 
is the finest of them all ; and near by there 
is a fearful precipice witii a retreating btse, 
and there being a convenient deft, yon ean 
lean over the edge and fancy yoorself lean- 
ing over the prow of some enonmons ship 
aground upon the half-tide rooks below, or 
upon Noah's ark atop of Ararat. Here at 
the edge of evening it is well to come and 
linger till White Island Light flashes its red 
and white alternately, and yon think of tiie 
sad poem which begins, 

"I lit the lamps In the llght-hooie tower. 

For the son dropped down and the day was dead: 
Th^ shone like a gloiioaa daatarad f 
Ten golden and Hts red." 
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Yoa thinky too, of that story told by Mrs. 
Thaxter of the Nottingham galley that was 
wrecked long, long ago upon Boon Island, 
and how the men waxed rayenons for each 
other's flesh, and of that other story she has 
told in verse of the yonng couple, newly 
wed, who went to keep the light, and how 

** Death f oand them ; turned hto face and passed her by, 
But laid a linger on her lover's lips. 
And there was silence. Then the storm ran high, 
And tossed and troubled sore the distant ships. 

" Nay, who shall speak the terrors of the night, 
The speechless sorrow, the supreme despair T 
Still, like a ghost, she trimmed the waning light, 
Dragging her slow weight up the winding stair. 

**With more than oil the saving lamp she fed. 
While, lashed to madness, the wild sea she heard ; 
She kept her awful yigU with the dead. 
And God's sweet pity still she ministered.** 

Boon Island is fifteen miles northeast of 
Appledore, and about as far from the Maine 
coast. There is something awful in its lone- 
liness. There is no soil upon the island save 
a little that has been imported from the 
main-land, bot out of this observant eyes once 
noted morning-glories creeping up against 
the weather-beaten light-house tower. From 
Appledore this tower alone is seen, the island 
is so insignificant. 

Appledore has now only one dwelling on 
it separate from the hoteL But there was 
a time when all its southern slope looking 
toward Star was dotted thick with human 
habitations, and nothing can be more pa- 
thetic than the remains of these that now 
enhance the natural loneliness of the spot. 
From the time of the first settlements till 
1679 the main hamlet was at Appledore, a 
good spring of water having probably at- 
tracted it. But this hamlet went to ruin 
nearly two hundred years ago, and all that 
is now left of it is the seventy or eighty 
garden and cellar walls, all overgrown with 
shrubs and vines and mosses, and a few 
graves, dug, where only they could be, in 
swampy hollows, with the granite slabs of 
the iidand placed at head and feet — slabs 
quarried for the hapless mourners by the 
lightning and the storm. Sitting among 
the ruins, imagination builds them up again, 
and tries to people them with the folk who 
made this wilder- 
ness once blossom 
with their rose of 
joy. The names of 
some of them are 
known to us. One 
of them was Will- 
iam Pepperell, the 
father of famous Sir 
William, who had a 
sister Margery who 
was drowned one 
day close by the 
Shoals. Perhaps 
when afterward Mr. 
Pepperell made his auAo amd mxmoo aooKs, vuok jbum^. 



home in Kittery, wee Margery's bones were 
carried thither. There was a church here 
once, bat where no man can say ; and what 
is more wonderfril, there was an " academy,^ 
to which " even gentlemen from some of the 
principal towns on the sea-coast sent their 
sons for literary instruction." 

Over against Star, on Appledore, is the 
cottage of Joije Edvart Ingebertsen, an old 
Norse viking, whom a few years ago the 
Laighton brothers invited to settle here. 
He it was who first saw poor Marie Hontvet 
standing like a spectre on the half-tide rocks 
of Malaga the morning after Louis Wagner's 
butchery of Karen and Annetta Christianson. 
He it was who first went to her and back 
with her to the house where hell had been 
let loose. Rowing me over the placid wa- 
ters one day last summer (1873), he told me 
something of that day of horrors. His chil- 
dren are named Julius and Waldemar and 
Axel and Gustava and Thora Ingebertsen — 
names, like his own, that seem the natural 
blossom of these rugged shores. It fell to 
Julius on my second visit to the Shoals to 
be my ferry-man. White Island was so girt 
with foam after a stormy night that landing 
there was dangerous, so I gave my day to 
Star and Londoner. Star Island has been 
changing very rapidly within the last few 
years. Now it has entirely lost the quaint 
and interesting features of its ancient life, 
which were not long ago its great attraction 
after its natural scenery. In 1873 a hot-el, 
called the Oceanic, was built here, which cost 
$300,000. Though it accommodates nearly 
if not quite as many guests as the tripartite 
house at Appledore, it was filled to overflow- 
ing. Since the close of the first season there 
has been a steady march of improvement. 
The few Star Islanders who were left in 1873 
have sold their cottages to the proprietor of 
the great house. The worst of them have 
been pulled down, others have been fitted 
up as cottages for guests. They were not 
beautiful, they were not sweet or clean, but, 
seen from a safe distance, they were very 
picturesque. They clung l^e limpets to the 
rocks. Their walls and roofs were covered 
with that yellow lichen which abounds at 
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Star as nowhere else. It makes splendid 
masses of warm color on the rocks, and when 
its background is the dark bine trap-rock, it 
contrasts with it snperbly. It is said that 
the Shoalers do not like to give np their 
mde homes, thongh ever so well paid for 
them. One of them on Haley's, who had 
migrated from Star, said to me, ** We want 
to keep together, some of ns, as long as we 
can." The proprietor of the Oceanic is 
bnilding wharves and pavilions, and mak- 
ing paths and lawns, and doing every thing 
he can in order to deserve success. 

Star Island was comparatively unoccupied 
for a long time after the settlement of Apple- 
dore and Smutty-Nose. Toward the close of 
the seventeenth century, for some reason or 
other, it attained a sudden popularity, and 
Appledore declined in importance. The gold- 
en age for Star, and for the Shoals generally, 
was the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Then there were three or four hundred in- 
habitants on all the islands, fishing was pur- 
sued with steady industry, and besides great 
quantities of fish sold on the main, every 



winter five or six 
Spanish ships were 
loaded with dry fish 
for Bilbao. We can 
with difficulty con- 
jure np a mental 
picture of that pros- 
perous time. Ear- 
lier all women were 
outlaws at the 
Shoals, doubtless 
because only the 
worst came for 
the worst purposes. 
Now, unquestiona- 
bly, there were good 
women and true, 
fkithfhl and qniet 
souls, but they had 
not all this char- 
acter. There were 
typical fish - wive* 
among them, and 
there were no 
stocks, ducking- 
stools, or whipping- 
post's, as in the pre- 
vious century, to 
punish the iucor- 
rigible. The first 
inhabitants of the 
islands have been 
described as "in- 
dnstrions, prudent, 
and temperate ;** 
but quite other in- 
ferences must be 
drawn fit>m the le- 
gal records of the 
seventeenth centu- 
ry. There was no 
end to scolding and quarreling and drinking 
and fighting. Joane Ford, ''for calling the 
constabie horn-headed rogue and cow-head 
rogue,'' was punished by nine stripes given 
to her in presence of the court In 1667 ten 
fishermen were convicted of drinking twelve 
gallons of wine in one day. John Andrews, 
who had a scolding wife, was convicted the 
same year *' for swearing that he was above 
the heavens and the stars, at which time the 
said Andrews did wem to hart drunk too mirdk, 
and did at that time call the witnesses doga, 
toads, and foul birds." Entries akin to these 
are plentiful. 

But for the Revolutionary war Star Island 
might have had a much longer career of 
prosperity. The town of Gosport was in- 
corporated in 1715, and as late as 1767 it had 
284 residents. At the outbreak of the Rero- 
Intionary war the Shoalers were held guilty 
of giving shelter and sustenance to the ene- 
my, and were ordered to quit the islands. 
The desertion was so general that in 1775 
only forty -four persons were remaining. 
March 11, 1775, Henry Andres received twcn- 
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ty shillings ''for hisHng the flag," and it has 
been inferred that this flag was the British. 
At the close of the war a few families strag- 
gled back, but there was never any real pros- 
perity again. The morals at the close of the 
last century were, if possible, worse than in 
the century previous : marriage without the 
ring was not uncommon. In 1611 there were 
at Star eleven families and '' two solitaires" 
-^fifty-two souls ; in 1824 fourteen families 
and " one solitaire." Ever since they have 
been thinning out, and now on all the group 
only a handful remain who are descended 
from the old inhabitants. 

Just back of the ledges on which once 
stood the town of Gosport, upon the highest 
rock at this end of the island, stands the 
little meeting-house. It is thirty -six by 
twenty -four feet on the outside, and the 
stone walls are two feet thick. These stone 
walls gave great satisfaction to the Rev. 
Jedediah Morse, who dedicated the meet- 
ing-house on the 24th of November, 1800. 
** The inhabitants can not hum it for fuelf 
and it will be imperishable," said the ded- 
ication sermon. In 1859 the steeple was 
adorned with a vane. The event was sig- 
nalissed by the following entry in the town 
records: ''At a considerable expense the in- 
habitants of these Isles have put up a beau- 
tiful vane on our chapel. May their own 
hearts yield to the breathings of the Di- 
vine Spirit as that vane does to the wind !" 
Doubtless the odor of sanctity was not a 
stranger to these walls, but the most con- 
spicuous odor must frequently have been 
that of the fish stored here upon week-days, 
and sometimes for a continuous period when 
there was no regular preaching. A church 
built by the islanders at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, mainly with the 



timbers of Spanish ships that had been 
wrecked upon the Shoals, lasted the centu- 
ry nearly through. In 1790 it was wanton- 
ly set on fire by a gang of fishermen, who 
held a wild revel by its light until it had 
completely vanished. Not far from the new 
meeting-house stands the deserted school- 
house, a map of the Eastern Hemisphere 
blowing eerily through a shattered win- 
dow ; and a little farther on stands the snug 
parsonage which was built for the Rev. Jo- 
siah Stevens in 1802, when he had married 
the daughter of dear old Samuel Haley, of 
Smutty-Nose, and settled here for life. 

Side by side with Mr. Stevens's cairn there 
is another of much more significance, far- 
ing the record of a much longer ministry 
upon the slab that covers it. Under it lies 
buried Rev. John Tncke, whose ministry be- 
gan in 1733, and lasted till his death, in 
1773. He filled the medical as well as the 
pastoral office, and it is graven on his sep- 
ulchre that he " was a useful physician both 
to the bodies and souls of his people." Some 
of the entries in the town records having ref- 
erence to the payment of his salary might 
have emanated fh>m the teeming brain of 
Mrs. Gamp or Truthful James: 

"On March lltb 1701, A genarel free voot past 
amongst the inhabenta that every fall of the year 
when Mr. Rev^* John Tncke has his wood to Carry 
home evary men will not com that is abel to com shall 
pay forty shillings onld tenor.** 

*' March 18th 1709, A genarel free voot past amongst 
the inhabenta to cas [cause] tow men to go to the 
Rev'' Mr. John Tncke to hear wether he was willing 
to take one Qaental of fish each man, or to take the 
price of Qaental in oold tenor which he answered this 
that he thought it was easer to pay the fish than the 
money which he consented to talk the flah for the year 
insning.** 

"On March ye S6 1771, their was a meating caUed 
and it waa gamed until the 88d day of apireL'* 
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In the ecclesiastical history of the Shoals 
there is only one name more venerable than 
that of Tacke, that of the Rev. John Brook, 
who was the first Paritan minister at the 
Shoals. Before his time the Shoalers had 
been firm adherents of the Episcopal Chnrch, 
as, with some few exceptions, were all the 
colonists north of the Merrimac River. Very 
bitter was the animosity between the Epis- 
copalians and the Pnritans, and the Shoalers 
took a lively interest in the discussions that 
were going on npon the main. The first 
ministers at Appledore were all ardent Epis- 
copalians; bat when the authority of the 
Massachusetts Colony was extended over the 
Shoals, in 1652, the Rev. John Brock was sent 
thither by the Boston Puritans. His minis- 
try continued until 1662. Cotton Mather 
said of him : *^ He dwelt as near heaven as 
any man upon the earth. I scarce ever 
knew any man so familiar with the great 
God as our dear servant Brock." Many sto- 
ries have been preserved concerning him, 
one by Cotton Mather, " to niustrate and 
Demonstrate the Providence of God our Sav- 
iour over the Business of Fishermen." The 
story is too good in Mather's words to be 
told in any others : 

** When our Mr. Brock lived on the Isles 
of Shoals he brought the fishermen into an 
agreement that besides the Lord's Day they 
would spend one day of every month together 
in the worship of the Glorious Lord. A cer- 
tain day which by their Agreement belong- 
ed unto the Exercises of Religion being ar- 



rived, they came to Mr. Brock and aaked 
him that they might put by their meeting 
and go a-fishing, because they had Lost many 
Days by the Foulness of the weather. He, 
seeing that without and against bis consent 
they resolved upon doing what they asked 
of him, replied, ' If yon will go away, I «iy 
unto you, " Catch fi^h if you can !" But as 
for yon that will tarry, and worship our Lord 
Jesus Christ this day, I will pray unto Him 
for yon that you may afterward take fish 
till yon are weary !' Thirty men went away 
from the meeting and Five tarried. The 
thirty that went away from the meeting 
with all their Craft could catch but four 
Fishes. The Five which tarried went forth 
afterward- and they took five Hundred, The 
fishermen were after this readier to heark- 
en unto the Voice of their Teacher." 

Another story, told of Mr. Brock in Math- 
er's Magnalia ChrUtiy is to the effect that 
once a fisherman who had often made him- 
self useful in ferrying the people to church 
lost his boat in a storm. He reported the 
£Eict to Mr. Brock, hinting that, considering 
his past services, the Almighty was hardly 
justified in treating him so shabbily. ** Go 
home contented, good Sir," said Mr. Brock. 
" m mention it to the Lord. You may ex- 
pect to find your boat to-moirow." And 
sure enough he did. It came up ttom the 
bottom on the fluke of a vessel's anchor 
lying in the roads. There is anothM* stoiy 
that redounds less to bis credit than to the 
glory of a parishioner whose name, alas! 
hasnerished. '^San- 
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The modern grave-yard upon Star is on 
the western side. Some of its monuments 
are quite ambitious. In the vicinity of the 
Tucke and Stevens monuments there are 
several ancient graves, with the slab of the 
island at their heads and feet, with the ini- 
tials of the dead carved upon them so rudely 
that one surmises a father's or a husband's 
hand did this poor homage in some interval 
of painful toil. A strip of swampy verdure 
runs across the island here, and beyond to 
the east the cli£b tower up again. Nowhere 
else are they quite so magnificent as here. 
As you walk over them, with the sun blaz- 
ing on them brightly, your eyes are almost 
blinded by their storm-bleached whiteness, 
and by the sparkling mica that is one of 
their most prominent constituents. Upon 
the summit of this eastern portion of Star 
Island there is a monument erected by the 
islanders to Captain '* John Smith, the dis- 
coverer of these Isles/' This monument is 
" fearfully and wonderfuUy made." It is a 
triangular marble prism set upon the land- 
ing of a three-cornered flight of steps. The 
sides of the prism are covered with long and 
tedious inscriptions. The top was originally 
surmounted by three Turks' heads, in token 
of thpse lopped o£f by Captain Smith before 
the town of Begall, in Hungary, when the 
Christian army was besieging it. So proud 
was Captain Smith of this exploit that he 
named the rocks o£f Cape Ann, now called 
the Salvages (pronounced by fishermen along 
the coast Sol wages), <<The Three Turks' 
Heads," and the cape itself he named Cape 



Tragabigzanda, after the lovely princess who 
rescued him from slavery at Constantinople. 
It is painful to imagine what the Marblehead 
dialect would have made of Tragabigzanda 
if the name had been retained. One of the 
three Turks' heads upon the monument is 
still in good condition ; a second much the 
worse for wear ; the third has been destroyed 
by stress of weather, or been carried off by 
vandal hordes. The statement of the monu- 
ment that Captain Smith was the discoverer 
of these Isles is not corroborated by arohsBol- 
ogists. He saw them in 1614, when he was 
sailing along the coast with eight men in a 
pinnace, and when afterward he published 
a i)e8eripHon of New England, he spoke of 
them as " Smith's Isles, a heape together, 
none neare them, against Accominticus." 
That he should have given them his name 
speaks well for his appreciation of their 
character. They did not wear it long. Ed- 
ward Winslow, of Plymouth, in 1623 refers 
to ''Smith's Isles" in mentioning a new 
plantation on the Piscataqua. No later use 
of this name has been discovered in English ; 
but in a chart of ** Novi Belgii" contained 
in Montanus's Nieuweohbekende Weereld, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1671, the Isles of 
Shoals are still called ** Smit's Eylant." As 
for the real discoverers of these islands, 
there can be little doubt that Oosnold sight- 
ed them in 1602, apd Martin Pring in 1603, 
but there is no distinct reference to them 
in the chronicles until 1605, when they 
were seen by De Monts, with whom sailed 
the fiftmous Champlain, who acted as the 
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chroDicler of the Yoyage. Champlain de- 
scribes them as " three or four rather promi- 
neDt islands {Ulea asses hautes) on the West 
Ipswich Bay.'' Their guide along the coast 
was an Indian named Panonias, whose new- 
ly wedded squaw stood in the prow of the 
pinnace as she sailed ^m place to place. 
She was a stolen bride, and two years later 
he was murdered by her Jealous kindr«d. 
But his faithful Onagimon rescued his 
corpse, and carried it to Port Royal, whence 
in the spring a solitary canoe stealthily 
bore it by night to a lone sandy islet near 
Cape Sable, called the Island of the Dead. 
The story, much more fully told, can be 
found in Mr. Jeuners's admirable little His- 
torical Sketch of the Isles of Shoals, to which I 
am indebted for a great many of the histor- 
ical statements contained in this paper. 

Leaving Star Island, my young viking 
rowed me throagh a troubled sea to London- 
er. This island is the tamest of the group, 
but it has a pleasant little cove on the north- 
eastern side, and at the northwestern ex- 
tremity a jagged mass of the most tusk-like 
rocks to be found any where upon the Isles. 
Fortunately they are on the land side of the 
island, yet even here it is terrible to fancy 
how they would gore the hull of any vessel 
that should be cast upon them. There is a 
deserted house on' Londoner, round which 
a little piece of grass was marvelously green, 
the clover marvelously sweet. There were 
doriesful of drift-wood above high -water 
mark, and we bore away a goodly store, and 
that night it made a splendid flame for a 
company of three at Appledore. Early the 
next morning my young viking brought bis 
dory round with the good news that it was 
feasible to land upon White Island. White 
Island is about a mile from Appledore. By 
itself it is very small, but a bar that is bare- 
ly covered at high water connects it with 
Seavey's Island, which is a little larger, if 



not nearly so striking in its configuration. 
Without the light-house White Island woold 
be a fascinating spot. Its eastern end is 
very high and fearfully abrupt, and so makes 
a barrier between the light-house and the 
onslaught of the easterly gales. 

But the light-house gives to White Island 
a significance that, without it, it could never 
have. Even a commonplace light -house 
makes poets of us all, and this is no com- 
monplace one. Few light-houses are more 
picturesque in their shape or situation. The 
new tower rising eighty feet and more from 
its base, and thirty feet additional from the 
low-water mark ; the truncated cone of the 
old tower of Mr. Laighton's time beside it ; 
the long covered waUc, well stanchioned to 
defy the power of wind and wave ; the tidy 
little cottage at its end ; the patch of brilliant 
green about it ; the little girl, with cheeks so 
brown and red, who shyly scanned the first 
of all the rout of summer visitors — all this, 
against a background of delicious sea and 
sky, made such a picture that I shall not 
soon forget it. The keeper is an old Star 
Islander. His assistant took me up into the 
tower and showed me the working of the 
lamp, its splendid prisms, the machinery for 
making it revolve. It is a Freanel light, and 
the light alone, exclusive of the tower, cost 
about $30,000. There is a superb view from 
the top, and one gets there a sense of airi- 
ness and freedom such as must stir in sail- 
ors' breasts, only a hundred times stronger, 
as they stand high up on the foot-ropes of 
the yards, while their good ships plunge 
upon their way. 

The keeper's assistant pointed out to me 
the window through which, as Mrs. Thaxter 
tells, a wave once broke in a tremendoos 
storm and sent a barrel of walnuts, that were 
drying on the floor of the room, rolling and 
dancing down the stairs. But then he add- 
ed, ** That story don't go down with 
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of BB round here : these people that write 
pieM for the magazines stretch things a 
good deal sometimes/' However, he con- 
firmed the much more striking story of that 
night when the whole ponderous walk (more 
than a hundred feet in length) between the 
cottage and the light was *' carried thunder- 
ing down the gorge and dragged out into 
the raging sea.'' 

Haley's Island, once called Smatty-KosCi 
with Malaga, with which a sea-wall con- 
nects it, and Cedar Island lie between Star 
and Appledore, and make with them the har- 
bor of the Shoals. There is a breakwater 
between daley's and Cedar, which is much 
out of repair. Bumor was saying that the 
goyemment was soon to put it in good or- 
tler. Haley's Island is next in sice to Apple- 
dore. Cedar and Malaga are very small. 
Haley's has more soil than any of the others, 
and in the early history of the islands the 
wealthier and more aristocratic islanders 
lived here, and orchards were planted, and 
sheep and cattle grazed among the rocks. 
To-day literally and figuratively it is mor^ 
Vou XUX.-NO. S98.>46 



fragrant of the ancient life of the Shoals 
thim any other spot. For it was " a very 
ancient and fish-like smell" that greeted us 
as we rowed into the dock near which two 
or three fish-houses are still standing, with 
bits of the old ** fish-flakes" on which some 
fish 'were drying close at hand. Four or 
five well-tanned fishermen were lying about 
upon the rocks, dozing and blinking in the 
sun. A few rods from the wharf is the 
house in which Annetta and Karen Chris- 
tianson were murdered by Louis Wagner in 
March, 1873. It is a great pity that this 
incongruous element should have intruded 
upon the life of the Shoals. They had had 
their tragedies, but they were far a^ay. 
The tradition of them had grown softer 
and softer with time. But once here, it is 
impossible not to feel an interest in Louis 
Wagner and the victims of his devilish cru- 
elty. When I went to the Shoals for the 
first time I was shamefully ignorant of the 
whole afiair. I had not read one word about 
it in the newspapers. Suddenly I found my- 
self deeply interested. The old man Inge- 
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I gathered handfuls of great dandelions, 
and cherry bloesoniB from the stunted trees 
he may himself have planted, and scattered 
them upon his grave. An island is a very 
fitting monument for such a man. Let it 
be cidled Haley's Island as long as it en- 
dures! He was a man of character and en- 
terprise, as his epitaph relates. As he turn- 
ed over a flat stone one day he found three 
bars of solid silver. With this treasure be 
built the sea-wall that connects Smutty- 
Nose with Malaga, not, I should Judge, in 
quite its present shape. Then, too, he built 
the wharf near by, and he built a rope-walk 
'^0 feet long, and set up windmills to grind 
his own com and wheat. I found one of the 
millstones stiU in use, but as a step before a 
warehouse door. His sheep and cattle used 
to graze over the rougher portions of the isl- 
and^ but he reduced a generous piece to cul- 



tivation. It was his custom eveiy night to 
put a light in the seaward window of his 
house for the sake of vessels saiUng near. 

"How far that Uttle candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a nanghty world.** 

May I not find his grave-stone lying flat 
next time I wander thither ! 

Not far from his own grave there are four- 
teen close together, with slabs of granite at 
each head and foot. These are the graves 
of the Spanish sailors of the great ship Sagun- 
to that was wrecked here one bitter winter 
night in a driving snow-storm. Some of the 
sailors got ashore, it seems, and crawled in 
the direction of old Haley's light, but died 
before they reached it, and he found their 
bodies lying across the wall at the back 
of his bouse the next morning. Soon oth- 
ers were washed ashore, and he gave them 
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'' CbriBtian burial,'' and placed the nameless 
granite slabs for them. 

"O Spanish women, over the far seas, 

Could I but show 70a where yoar dead repose— 
Coald I send tidings on this northern hreese 
That strong and steady blows I 

"Dear dark-eyed ststen, yon remember yet 

These yon have lost, bnt yon can never know 
One stands at their bleak graves whose eyes are wet 
With thinking of yonr woe r 

Besides Samuel Haley's three bars of sol- 
id silver not much of treasure has been 
found so easily, though it is said a little 
black pot of gold and silver pieces was found 
upon Star Island, buried by Captain Kidd, 
of course; and once a fisherman from Star, 
hunting for drift-wood in the coves at Ap- 
pledore, found Spanish dollars scattered iJl 
about, sole proof of some sad wreck upon its 
pitiless crags. 

Most of the silver coins found hereabouts 
have been found one at a time in fishes' 
mouths, like Peter's in the miracle. ** And 
is it not a pretty sport," wrote Captain John 
Smithy " to pull up twopence, sixpence, and 
twelvepence as fast as one can hale or veare 
a line f The salvages compare the store in 
the sea. to the hairs upon their heads; and 
surely there is an incredible abundance of 
them upon the coast." 

It is a pleasant sight to see the little fish- 
ing smacks that cater for the guests at Star 
and Appledore go forth at morning and re- 
turn at eve. It is still pleasanter to see the 
seine fishers in their great boats close to the 
shore drawing in their seines. No curves 
can be more graceful than those made by 
the little floats of the seine upon the surface 
of the water as it is being dravm. 

I have not tried to analyze the fascina- 
tion of this island wilderness. It might not 
prove an easy or a profltable task. But some 
of the elements of it must be apparent to the 
least observant eye. 

After having staid here for a few days the 



towns and cities of the continent become a 
dream, a myth, to you. Going back to Bos- 
ton, you are surprised to find both the State- 
Houses still standing. One's experience here 
begets a feeling that our ordinary world is 
too large. 

It would be worth while to sit down on 
these cliffii for weeks and wait for a great 
storm, as the Cape Cod preachers used to sit 
and watch for the providential whales on 
which their salary depended. One of these 
storms has raged in Lowell's verse with 
mighty clangor ever since he wrote his 
Appledore, Missing the storm, all viaiton 
should read the poem. Whatever be its 
mood, the sea about these shores has never 
any lack of ''arts and sorceries." To quote 
Captain Smith again, ** What sport doth yield 
a more pleasing content with less hurt or 
charge than crossing the sweet Ayre from He 
to lie over the silent streams of a calm Sea V 

1 looked out over such a sea the morning 
of my last day at Appledore. But in the 
course of the forenoon a fresh breeze from 
the south sprang up, and I bade good-by to 
my gracious hosts and my solitary feUow- 
guest, and went on board the Molhff who 
very soon spread her white wings, and made 
straight for Portsmouth Harbor. 

" Behind us lay the islands that we loved, 

Tonched by a wandering gleam. 
Melting in distance where the white sails moved 

Softly as in a dream. 
Drifting past baoy and scarlet beacon alow, 

We gained the coast at last, 
And np the harbor, where no wind did blow. 

We drew, and anchor cast" 

Newcastle's one most rare and perfect elm 
was perceptibly greener than when I had 
sailed down the river a few days before, aad 
the grass was growing white with lUling 
blossoms under the Hampton apple-tiees. 
And I said in my heart, I have enjoyed so 
much that I must tell my joy to otheni if 
haply they may enter into it, and perchanee 
follow my example. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DUST TO DU8T. 

PERHAPS Mr. Lane's life, thongb pre- 
eerred by liis steady work in school 
and his habit of mnch reading, was not al- 
together a healthy one at this period of his 
career. In his bedroom, which was itself a 
Taolt-like apartment, he had on a priedieu 
two white skolls grinning at each other in 
a small glass case. This was by way of 



cheerfally illustrating the sequel of a sexnal 
passion. In another small glass receptacle 
was preserved a human stomach—Hsertainly 
a most unworthy object to live for. In a 
third was exhibited the brain of a man who 
had mastered many sciences, and ultimately 
died of congestion of the brain. The cere- 
brum and cerebellnm were carefully adjust- 
ed as in the living bead ; and this was the 
organ with which man undertook to oriti' 
cise the Divine will t 
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Immediately over this hung one of the 
most ghastly cracifixes ever prodoced by a 
horrible maDipnlation of form and color. 
Happily the priedieu was a shelf which de- 
pended from the bottom of the triptych con- 
taining this crucifix ; and it was so arranged 
that he closed it all ap, and effectually se- 
creted it under a spring-lock, by merely shut- 
ting the triptych doors. The pernicious ef- 
fect of these sights was therefore not extend- 
ed to his domestics or any chance visitor 
who might stray into the room. 

After his lugubrious devotions at the foot 
of this pious apparatus, Mr. Lane would re- 
pair to the large window of his sitting-room, 
in which was a broad seat, conducive to the 
meditative pipe. Here he would sit and 
gaze wistfully through his smoke wreaths 
at the old sexton digging a grave on the 
church-yard slope. Sometimes he felt very 
weary of his secret burden, and wished that 
Ills body too might be left tenantless, and 
his bones denuded to furnish ApriedieUf or 
be ground into flour for poor men's bread. 
How was it all to end, he asked himself 
sometimes, all this labor and trouble, this 
secrecy and apprehension, this abnegation 
and distrust of self f Could he really do any 
good in the world, or secure his acceptance 
out of it f Are deadly sins really forgiven f 
Or is the load of conscience merely lightened 
to give the will and passions play f Surely 
that terrible sacrifice of Calvary would nev- 
er have been consummated had God been 
merciful. Fatuous blindness, to reckon on 
mercy where " the Holy One and Just" found 
none. '^My God I my God! why hast Thou 
forsaken me f The career of man seemed 
to Mr. Lane at these moments like that of 
the moth, which seems to be a free agent, 
and yet, attracted by some irresistible im- 
pulse, flies into the flame which inflicts upon 
it an agonizing death. Yet, come what will 
after death, death itself comes on apace. Of 
that no doubt can be entertained even by 
the fatuous, self- deluding creature called 
man. For how many dead men had that 
poor old sexton prepared the narrow bed f 
Some thousands at least! Say only one a 
week for fifty years, there would be two 
thousand six hundred provided for; and 
there they are^ too, at least all that remains 
of them. And there he is, digging away 
still. Inch by inch, sometimes three or four 
inches at a drop, the old man's lean shanks 
disapx>ear. Then his old bent body sinks 
out of view. His head bobs up and down 
a little while, then is gone. Now nothing 
but spadefuls of damp red mould and rotten 
wood and brittle bones comes surging up 
fh)m the world of the dead. 

The dead men nearest to Mr. Lane were 
on a level with his head as he sat in his 
pleasant oriel. Those farther off were high- 
er and higher. Terraces of dead men, one 
above another, on the dismal slope. Along 



each terrace the corpses lay, closely ranged, 
head to foot and head to foot. Three cof> 
fin deep lay the dead men every where, till 
the lowest coffin, with its grim remains, rot- 
ted and sunk and slunk away, earth to 
earth, or, oozing out, exhaled in the church- 
yard mist. Then would come the tottering 
sexton with his iron probe, and find theie 
was room. Down would sink his old lean 
shanks and crooked back, and np would 
come the spadefuls of mould and mortality, 
clearing the space, making ready for the rest 
of another weary head. 

Above this gurden of the dead the chnreh 
rose gaunt and gray, itself a temple of iht 
dead. There they lay, whole generations 
of them, huddled under the slabs which 
paved the transepts, under the aisles, under 
the chancel tiles. Some had crept to their 
last refuge under the very walls, so that 
when the bells rung out a full chime from 
the central tower the whole sarcophagus 
rocked and trembled over their cm^ibling 
vaults. 

Seldom were those bells at rest, though 
not often did they sound a summons to 
praise and prayer. But almost daily a 
'^passing bell" told that some tenant's quar- 
ter was up, that a wanderer was moving 
frt)m his house of clay. Almost daily a bell 
was tolled feebly, as if the dead man had 
not paid enough for a few lusty strokes^ 
Presently it died away; then began again 
— toll, tolL And now a pitiful file of black 
figures creeps through the dismal dripping 
rain and oozing slime. This sorry group 
disappears for a while, then is seen crawl- 
ing about and clustering round a little heap 
of mud. The querulous tones of the old cu- 
rate's cracked treble rise and fall ; one mea- 
gre black form is convulsed with sobbing, 
or perhaps with cold and ague; and then 
what? For the living, winter winds and 
rain and mist, scorching summer suns and 
drought and thirst; summer and winter, 
toil upon toil, and sorrow upon sorrow, un- 
til the end, the faintly tolling bell, the hole 
in the damp ohuroh-yard, the soond of the 
curate's voice. And for the dead, what f Is 
it "a fearful looking for of Judgment," or 
** the peace that passeth understanding f 

One sad November day the bell bcwt its 
hollow plaint for a girl who was "found 
drowned," as the coroner's jury pathetically 
expressed it, in a tributary brook which low- 
ed into the river just above the abbey. She 
must have been *' mighty weary o* bar life," 
the sexton told Mr. Lane, for the water was 
scarcely three feet deep. Yet there she lay 
on her fiice, with pale hands clutching at the 
roots of rushes and water forget-me-nots. 
Perhaps some lover had gathered her a poqy 
of them not many months before. Anoth^ 
day the bell tolled lustily with no uncertain 
note — and doubtless this time it raised as 
echoing chime of marriage-bells in many a 
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wilting breast — for one of the local bankers, 
a pursy, tyrannous old man, had left his 
earthly tabernacle, and set ont on that mon- 
eyless journey from 'which no traveler re- 
turns. Then the poor had their turn again, 
and made the best of it. That winter they 
seemed to Mr. Lane to hnrry out of this dol- 
orons life more resolutely than before ; no 
man waiting for his turn, but sometimes two 
or three jostling each other on the road. 
The sexton had to send for his son from Far- 
field, and the two old men (for the son was 
nearly as old as the &ther) had a merry time 
of it. Mr. Lane added the filial old man to 
his household, and supplied him with tobac- 
co on the paternal scale, so that he acquaint- 
ed Ada, the housekeeper, in confidence, with 
his ardent desire that the mortality in Ped- 
lington might ^* never leave off no more." 
A cemetery was being laid out in another 
suburb of the town, and both the church- 
yards and the old parish grave-diggers were 
condemned by anticipation; but these an- 
cients were quite unable to comprehend such 
a revolution actually taking place, nor did 
the slightest misgiving seem to suggest to 
them that i^ter stowing away about three 
thousand fellow-creatures in their narrow 
beds, their own turn to submit to a similar 
operation might arrive. Rather they seemed 
to consider that ail mortality, parturition, 
and matrimony — in short, all the transitions 
of the human race— would cease if their pe- 
culiar functions were to be suspended. And 
as to the banker, Mr. Lane felt pretty sure, 
without instituting any inquiry, that he had 
taken his notice to quit reluctantly, and 
would fain have carried his purse with him 
when he went. But for those poor men and 
women, those careless tenants who left with- 
out notice, what change for the better did 
they anticipate f What were they seeking f 
Was it rest f 

At a very late hour one evening toward 
the close of the year Mr. Lane heard unusual 
sounds of a violent ringing at his bell, then 
of a man's (an old man's) step in the hall, 
then a murmured colloquy and a closing of 
the front -door. In another minute Mr. 
Graves senior stood in the room. 

''Well, Gravest" inquired the master, 
kindly. 

" He be a-goIng," was the partial explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Lane had no clew to the nune of the 
individual represented by that little pro- 
noun, but it was a rule wiUi him not to gos- 
sip nor encourage others to gossip on affairs 
which did not concern them. If some one 
of «ufflcient importance for his servants to 
ring the sexton up at this hour and send him 
to toll the passing bell were dying, and he, 
Mr. Lane, was not even aware of his illness, 
he evidently was not concerned in the gen- 
tleman's decease. Therefore he said noth- 
ing. Graves already had the tower key in 



his hand; but before quitting the room he 
came with a half-deprecatory, half-triumph- 
ant manner close to his master, and jerking 
his withered thnmb back over his right 
shoulder in the direction of the church, 
whispered, hoarsely, " I've a-buried four on 
'em. This makes five." His watery old 
gray eyes lit up with exultation, and the 
word ^^fivfi^ broke out of the whisper in 
which he had thought proper to convey the 
information, and sounded more like a sup- 
pressed shriek than a loud whisper. Then 
pulling the scant gray forelock which adorn- 
ed his brow, this ally of old Time set off to 
fulfill his professional engagement. Lane 
understood now that the rector of Pedling- 
ton was summoned to that interview wiUi 
the Master of the flock which all shepherds, 
whether tEiithfhl or unfaithftd, will have to 
attend sooner or later. 

For fiill two hours, at intervals, the bell 
warned all evil-disposed spirits to clear the 
way for the rector's soul, and give him a free 
passage to the celestial courts. Mr. Lane, 
still keeping vigil, was regarding them as 
courts of judicature rather than as mere 
galaxies of power and splendor. At length 
the bell ceased. The soul had passed. 

"I suppose 'he will have 'benefit of cler- 
gy,' " the layman murmured to himself. This 
solitary man, who was fighting his way hon- 
estly though blindly through a legion of 
spiritual foes, and a region l^set with perils 
of many kinds, had often wondered how it 
was that in a country which supports a cost- 
ly and magnitfcent state church, and which 
boasts of having trampled upon all the ene- 
mies of the soul, and especially removed Ro- 
man scales from the spiritual eye-sight, a 
poor wayfarer is left to blunder and stumble 
in the midst of hostile forces, and no city of 
refuge is open to receive him, nor any succor 
reaches him when sore beset. The rector, it 
is true, had mumbled over a few dry sermons 
at noon on Sundays. These may have bris- 
tled with the panoply of righteousness; but 
if so, they required a master at arms to se- 
lect and distribute appropriate weapons to 
the combatants. At other times the fiided 
curate used to take up his parable and edify 
those whom he edified, but Mr. Lane was not 
one of these. As long as the divine adhered 
elosely to his authorities, or merely attempt- 
ed harmless antitheses, he did very well ; but 
as sure as he was betrayed into analogy or 
interpretation, so sure was he to collapse ig- 
nominiously. Sometimes he ^^Id descant 
on charity and justice^ but llfnre he had 
gone fax he would bhmder it^ a slough of 
bigotry and malioe, and flonJSftter there, be- 
spattering his hearers wHh silly words and 
unseemly phrases. When faith and works 
were the theme of his disoourse, he would 
so shuffle his views of the oonflicting schools 
of thought on this subject that one would 
have thought hU do^rine to be that faith 
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was wholly independent of the hnmmi will, 
and that good works or a holy life were gen- 
erally the offspring of spiritual pride. Mr. 
Lane wondered, as well he might, whether 
the inert rector or the inapt cnnite had ever 
helped a single benighted soul along the 
trackless waste of the spiritual life, and 
what sort of aeoonnt would be required of 
the former now that his stewardship was 
ended and his soul had traversed the valley 
of the shadow of deatii. As for the hapless 
curate, there were men in Pedlington, mid- 
dle-aged professional men, who said he could 
preach good sermons once, and had done so 
on his arrival among them, but that the rec- 
tor (who called himself "a via media theo- 
logian'') had complained of the XMMitiveness 
of his doctrine; and the poor man, who had 
a wife and five children depending on his 
pittance, had muddled and blended and 
pared and modified, till he exhibited the 
pitiful spectacle of a preacher maintaining 
with seal which amounted to rancor a con- 
fusion of theology to which you could as- 
sign neither a habitation nor a name. 

''Now what is it that I don't believe, 
Bedford f ' asked Phelps of his friend later 
in the afternoon of that day Vhen their pre- 
vious conversation occurred. He had said 
nothing in the heat of his indignation at 
being reckoned an enemy to the faith by 
one who knew his heart, and could see that 
his life was in accordance with the faith. 
The Doctor knew how to "give place to 
wrath." Besides which, he was always glad 
to have a light thrown upon his own con- 
duct. As an enthusiastic lover of liberty, 
he might, in criticising dogma, have passed 
the monl limits and degenerated into license. 
If so, by all means let him bear reproof. 

" Now what is it that I don't believe t" he 
repeated. Mr. Lane had well-nigh forgotten 
that imputation on his chters orthcnloxy. 
Since making it they had walked several 
miles over the ¥rindy hills, and felt again 
like brothers, looking over the purple weald 
country, with all its "farms and towers less- 
ening Inwards the bounding main;" and 
most devoutly Mr. Lane wished in his heart 
that his secret, on the one hand, and his 
faith, on the other, would leave him free to 
be knit together with Henry Phelps as one 
soul. Moreover, he was nervously anxious 
to avoid a theological discussion, partly 
frtmi a sound conviction that he would be 
worsted in any such encounter, but partly 
horn a secret knowledge that in his own 
heart he was applying to Phelps the Script- 
ural phrase " the natural man," and to his 
religious opinions "the wisdom of this 
world," while at the same time he felt it 
was unjust thus to prejudge the whole case. 

"Pray be candid," urg^ Phelps. "Fm 
accustomed to having my knuckles rapped 
by Puritan parents. What don't I believe V* 



And Mr. Lane said, " Ton ean not soiuly 
challenge me to name <me thing which yoo 
don't bdieve f" 

" I do," replied Phelps. " Name <me." 

Mr. Lane cast about in his mind for a 
dogma or i>erBon the very name of which 
should at once silence this bold heretio, and 
put an end to the controversy. 

"The devil," he said, defiantly, but after 
due consideration. 

"I rehearse the creeds," obeerved Mr. 
Phelps, doggedly. 

" Well f " rejoined Mr. Lane, not quite see- 
ing the drift of the argument. 

" They don't mention him," Mr. Phelps add- 
ed, in explanation. 

"Nor they do," Mr. Lane relnotantly ad- 
mitted, seeing already that he had made s 
bad beginning. "But surely," he added, 
" the devil is plainly spoken of in the Bible.'* 

" Yes," said Phelps, quite seriously ; " and 
Bubjeetiveljf he exists always. There's^a great 
deal too much of him in all of us for my lik- 
ing. But believe me, my dear Bedford, the 
belief in an ohfeoHve devU is only necessary 
to men in a transitory stage of the spiritual 
life. Yon will emerge from that some day, 
and yet believe in that curse of humani^ 
no less honestly than I do now." 

Whereupon the discussion dropped. 
Phelps would challenge his matter-of-nct 
friend no more, and Mr. Lane was only too 
willing to give him credit for a modified or- 
thodoxy ; but be felt, and it pained him to 
feel, that between them a great golf was 
widening. 

The I^tor, on his part, believed that Laae 
would soon arrive at his own specolative 
level. But he was a far-seeing man. " And 
after that," he said to himself; " there win 
still be a barrier, I fear insurmountable. 
That gaunt skeleton in Bedford's cupboard 
has more reality about it than our friend 
with the bonis and hooft has about him." 



CHAPTER VI. 

DISAFFECTION. 

Two years and a half have elapsed since 
the Grammar School at Pedlington was re- 
opened under the auspices of Dr. Phelps. 
Hubert has made excellent progieas wUii 
his studies, and reads privately with Mr. 
Lane twice a week, besides doing has fiiir 
share of school-work. Mr. Lane has slowly 
but surely oome to be acknowledged as a 
friend of the funily. The modesty and n- 
luctance with which he met their first over- 
tures at friendly intereourse rather pf^^os- 
sessed Mr. Browne in his fiivor, tliai gentle- 
man being himself slow to fonn new at- 
quaintanoes, and being aoonstonnd to ase 
young men Jump rather too readily aAaMor- 
tunities for establidiing an intimacy^^mh a 
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fEonily so remarkable for the beaaty of its 
yoang women. Qoite a little amicable ri- 
valry exists between Frank and Hubert aa 
to -whose frigid Mr. Lane should be consid- 
ered, Hubert having first spoken to him, but 
Frank having first invited him to the house. 
At a quarter before 9 o'clock am, Mrs. and 
Mr. Browne, Joan, Nelly, Frank, and Hubert, 
ait down to breakifiMt in the long parlor with 
the long mahogany table. It is called " the 
dining-room,'' but is used for all meals ex- 
cept tea, which is served in the drawing- 
room above. Perhaps two chairs which re- 
main vacant at 8.45 AJif . give rise to a mo- 
mentary feeling of anger in the breast of 
paterfamiliaa, and a moment's plaintive re- 
g^t in that of Mrs. Browne ; but the gentle- 
man is soon busily occupied with breakfast 
and the newspaper ; and habit is a second na- 
ture. They are accustomed to see Albert's 
chair and Janet's unoccupied. Albert, be- 
sides being in bondage to Morpheus, is given 
to musiog over his toilet. Janet wUl have 
her forty winks after the first bell rings, and 
sometimes only Jumps out of bed at sound 
of the second. Whether she thinks that 
people ought to be glad to see any thing so 
bright and beautiful as she is at any hour, 
is not known ; but it is shrewdly suspected 
that but for the Persian manifesto, which re- 
quires the table to be cleared at 9.30, she 
would still further prolong her slumbers. 
Having once imprudently done so, she lost 
her breakfast, and was reduced to plead 
humbly at the kitchen door for a crust of 
bread; for Janet is blessed with a hearty 
appetite, and another manifesto forbids any 
member of the funily, except manmia, to 
pass the culinary threshold. 

Eating goes on briskly, while conversation 
is languid and desultory. Sister Joan, be- 
hind the urn, looks like Minerva ; Mr. Browne, 
at the other end of the long table, is invis- 
ible behind the T(mm; NeUy is reading a 
long letter, crossed and reorossed, Hubert 
doing tremendous execution on the fried ba- 
<K>n, eggs, and water-cresses ; Mrs. Browne, 
sitting next to Joan, hands the cups, which 
that virgin supplies with tea and coffee. 

" I hate talking at breakfast-time," Frank 
Bays, in answer to Nelly, who, looking across 
from her letter, has Just mentioned her con- 
viction that the Browne colony at breakf^t 
resembles " a Quakers' meeting." " I hate 
talking at breaktot-time," he says; 'Mt 
makes your head ache, and unfits you for 
work." 

'<What is tiiat, FrankT inquires Mr. 
Browne, looking round the edge of his pa- 
per with a seductive smile. 

Frank repeats his observation, with re- 
pressed rage. 

'^ Work f" echoes his amiable papa, in a 
mellifluous tone, as if he had imperfectly 
heard the word. 
*^ Yes, work," replies Frank, with empha- 



sis, and regarding his parent with untUial 
glances. 

Mr. Browne calmly lays down his Hmet, 
and surveys the company all round with a 
cheerful and inquiring glance, as who should 
say, '^Did I hear Frank mention workt If 
any one present has ever chanced to see him 
at work, a statement to that effect would 
cause me an agreeable surprise." 

Mrs. Browne, answering that look unth a 
gentle sigh, shakes her iMad deq>ondently, 
which action Frank does not fail to observe. 
But grinding his white teeth together, and 
saying nothing, he proceeds with his meal, 
cursing his fatiier and his fate inwardly. 

" My mother has a nasty way of condoling 
with ihe governor," Fhmk used often to say 
to his friend Mr. Lane, ** on my assumed 
idleness, by which pretense they Justify each 
other for ill-using me. Not that my mother 
is to blame, because, you know, a wife is a 
wife. But you must see. Lane, that every 
thing would come to a dead lock without 
roe. I look after all the office -work, you 
know. Very often I go for the governor, 
always with him when he does go, to Pet- 
ty Sessions and Boards of GuaMians, and 
all that sort of thing. And though he 
prompts every one else, I have to prompt 
him. His memory is not what it was, though 
he thinks it is. And then there's that egre- 
gious ass, Albert I I declare that fellow 
doesn't earn his salt ; and you'd haidly be- 
lieve it, but in the deed of partnership I had 
to bind myself to keep him here and allow 
him £100 a year, or to let him go and give 
him £200 a year for life. They want to 
make a pauper of me^ Just because I wouldn't 
marry a most iU-£avored young lady who 
my father had set his heart upon for my 
wife." 

So poor, virtuous, injured Frank used to 
pour out hif grievances into Mr. Lane's sym- 
pathetic ear, and the counselor was sorely 
pnsaled to understand the rights of this 
question. Unless Frank was attending some 
board or consultation, he was always to be 
found in his private office, writing letters, or 
revising the draft of a deed, or paring his 
nails over ** a confounded new act." ** There 
are new acts, you know, always coming 
down, to be got up," he would say. Even 
alter tea he iMed often to return to his office, 
spying he had more work to do ; though the 
girls, who once made a nocturnal desoent 
np<m him in that awful seclusion, used to 
laugh merrily when they maintained that he 
was discovered ''immersed in parchments 
and begrimed with ink." 

The tea-pot being hopelessly deluged with 
tepid water, and the table-cloth well litter- 
ed with crumbs, Albert sauntered in, mpon- 
faced, pallid, and bald, with a melancholy 
mustache of a reddish-yellow, and a violet 
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silk neck-tie. Making an elaborate bow and 
smile to the company after Bhntting the 
door, he advanced to the vacant chair at 
NeUy's side, 

'* Washing his hands with invfarible soap 
In imperceptible water." 

Among certain ruins of breakfast which 
still graced the festive board, one egg-cnp 
still appeared to contain a bona fide egg. 
Eying this, with his head on one side, Al- 
bert touched Nelly's hand lightly with his 
forefinger, and said, ''Ahem! I say, Nelly 
dear, no sells f 

Nelly, reaching the egg-cnp in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact manner, took the egg out and 
turned it over to prove its solidity. Then 
she placed it before Albert, who, having been 
repeatedly imposed upon by cavernous egg- 
shells inverted, wisely secured an alliance 
with sharp and punctual Nelly. 

Then cutting himself a slice of bread with 
as much care as if it were to be the founda- 
tion-stone of his fortunes, Albert glanced 
across the table at the butter, but seeing 
Frank angry and eating, walked round the 
table and carried the butter-dish to his own 
place, offering a piece to Nelly before help- 
ing himself. 

" Thank you, ray dear old Pumpkin,'' said 
Nelly, smiling, and determined to counte- 
nance her brother. ''Ton behave charm- 
ingly when you do come, at any rate." She 
had a playful way of giving her friends hor- 
ticultural names, and selected this one for 
Albert on account of some fancied resem- 
blance between his head and that vegetable. 
But she declined to limit herself strictly to 
resemblances in this nomenclature, having 
bestowed the name of ''The Black Tulip" on 
Mr. Lane, partly because he had lent her a 
little French story called La TuUpe Noire^ 
and in part because he was in appearance as 
little like that rare, dark, and slender flow- 
er as possible. 

Albert also attempted to cover his want 
of punctuality by a facetious and impertur- 
bable politeness. Seeing that Joan sat rigid 
and impregnable behind the urn, he cleued 
his throat again. " Ahem-hem ! Joan, may 
I, although a Cipher, trouble you for a cup 
of that delicate infhsion which still, if I am 
not mistaken, simmers in the family tea- 
pot?" 

Mrs. Browne was not proof against this 
good temper. Perhaps, indeed, she had a 
peculiar tenderness for her eldest son on ac- 
count of a certain feebleness in his constitu- 
tion, which rendered him almost unfit for the 
stem battle of life. Catching his eye now, 
she nodded to him with her gentle smile, 
which atoned for the quality of his tea, for 
Albert was only more lazy than sensitive. 

Presently this ill-starred young man, who 
had a habit of stiffening one leg over the 
knee of the other, dropped a slipper off his 
extended foot, and conscientiously crawled 



nnder the table to recover it, while Frank, 
with a sly kick, dispat'Ched it to the region 
of his father's Wellingtons. 

Mr. Browne pushed his chair back with an 
&ngi7 gesture, and walked off with his news- 
paper, Albert presently emerging in the spot 
vacated by his father. Thus Fiwik, having 
made a hearty breakfast and discomfited his 
enemies, also left the room, smiling affably. 

As Mr. Browne passed through the hall 
toward the door which led to the oflBees, 
Janet, all smiles and blushes, with her beau- 
tiful hair forming a perfect crown upon her 
broad white forehead, came bounding down 
the stairs. He turned from her, but she ran 
up and tapped him on the shonlder. "Pleas^ 
pa, it's me," she said. Mr. Browne turned 
again, trying in vain to look angry. How 
could he, in the face of such smiling beauty f 
She was the flower of his flock, the apple of 
his eye. Giving him a pretty kiss, she add- 
ed, " Only me." 

Who can expect beauty to speak in good 
gnunmar, or to come down punctually at 8.45 
to break&st f Mr. Browne went to his dingy 
office and musty papers quite happy. The 
little bit of pretty girl grammar and the 
pretty kiss and the image of his darling 
cheered him. Who shall say that old age 
is not romantic? For my part, I quite long 
to be old, that I may acquire the simple, gen- 
erous, little - exacting romance of old age. 
Talk about qnernlous, selfish old age! Whal 
so querulous, so egotistic, so captious, as 
youth ? Why, half the young men in Ped- 
lington wanted to have Janet Browne and 
her £12,000 all to themselves, i e., each one 
to himself, and then would have broken her 
sweet fragile spirit, and made a sonr pmde 
or a savage virago of her, while her dear 
old father was delighted with a false ooneocd 
and a kiss. 

But Janet never kissed any one excepl 
her father, not even her mother. So yon see 
he had a monopoly after all. 

Then "me" bounced into the parlor, with 
a saucy little courtesy to mamma and the 
rest of them, and fell to daintily at a large 
piece of dry bread and the remnant of a pat 
of butter. 

" Where is Berty ?" she asked, presently. 

" Gk>ne to school ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour ago," answered sister Joan, se- 
verely. 

As Janet sat opposite the three windows 
of the long room en the ground-floor, her 
eyes traversed them slowly from left to right, 
as if she were following Hubert schoolwaRL 
She was very fbnd of Berty, so she said. 
And as she looked, a dreamy lustre deepeosd 
in the sapphire of her eyes. 

As the French say of women, ''il jr • At 
femme$ et dmfemmmj^ so ' w»g|| y s^ of Vte 
eyes. Many women of < 
scent have blue eyes ; 
them, unless yon I 
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yoa see they are bine. But if Janet Browne 
passed yon in a crowded thoronghfore, an im- 
age of a face actually illnmiuated with two 
wondrous orbs of matchless sapphire wonld 
dwell in yonr memory, and every drop of 
blood coursing through the Tcins all over 
yonr body would experience a delight. It 
is impossible to define this power of beauty, 
and it baffles the mind to consider whether 
such eyes wonld have a similar (though, of 
course, modified) power if the rest of the face 
were deficient in beauty. Frank used to say 
that a little blue yein visible in the hollow on 
each side of the bridge of the nose was the 
pecnliar feature about Janet's eyes. Others 
attributed their charm to the long black 
curling lashes ; but in this respect Nelly had 
rather the advantage. Most probably it is 
the subtle power of harmony which nature 
achieves in some fcMes, where the beauty of 
the eye is merely the key-note of the whole 
composition. 

Whatever the day-dream was which now 
caused that lustre in Janet's eyes, it was 
rudely broken. 

"My dear Janet,'' Mrs. Browne began, " I 
must beg that you will come down in time 
for brea^ast. It does vex your papa so not 
to see you all punctual." 

The good lady had not witnessed the 
** me" episode in the hall. 

'' / can not see any more difficulty in com- 
ing down at a quarter before nine than at 
ten minutes past," said Joan. 

" I fear I set the bad example, and ought 
to bear the blame," interposed Albert, gal- 
lantly. ** And, indeed, for some weeks past 
I have been revolving measures of reform. 
Only I am so reluctant to innovate. But 
now I am resolved. Desperate evils require 
desperate remedies. Janet, what do you 
say to half an hour's walk before breakfast 
every morning t" 

''I should love it," said that young lady, 
promptly. 

"Very good, my dear," continued Albert, 
formally — " very good ! Now this is a con- 
tract terminable at three days' notice on 
either side. It comes into operation to- 
morrow at a quarter past eight o'clock. And 
yon shall choose your own route." 

Janet bounded on her chair, munching her 
bread, and expressing her satiafAction by 
smiles and ecstatic movements. 

" I don't know what papa wiU say to such 
new doings," remarked Sirs. Browne, when 
her eldest son flashed out this bright sugges- 
tion, and her youngest daughter fluttered 
into it like a moth into a candle fiame. 

But Joan conceived an abyss of danger to 
Inrk under this seeming innocent proposi- 
tion. She endeavored to save her sister from 
it by the suggestion of a material obstacle. 
"Walking before breakfast, indeed I" she 
exclaimed. " Nice chilblains you'll have on 
your feet at this time of the year !" 



"You see," pleaded "Albert, who always 
paid attention to any advice or expostula- 
tion offered to him — " you see, the real reason 
why we are late for breakfast is a profound 
one. It lies in the x>erverBity of human na- 
ture, the natural resistance to law. We do 
not breakfast early of our own accord ; but 
if we take a walk every morning at a quar- 
ter past eight, which no one orders us to do, 
we shall rise like the lark." 

"I dare say that's true," rejoined the 
mother, timidly speculating on the superior 
efficacy of will to law. Bat the proposition 
was too metaphysical for Janet, who deter- 
mined on the walk. " Because I should like 
it," as she said to herself, and was quite satis- 
fied with that reason, though there may have 
been another anonymously lurking in a dark 
comer of her little brain. 

After breakfast, when the ladies were sit- 
ting at work in the cozy little " morning- 
room," with a bright fii« glowing on the 
hearth, Mrs. Browne reopened the unpleas- 
ant subject by saying, " Do you know, Jan- 
et, I think if yon loved your papa you would 
find it easy to obey him in little things. I 
can not say that I think it becoming or ami- 
able for a girl to insist upon having her own 
way." 

When this damsel was being scolded she 
used to abstain fh>m speech altogether, un- 
less asked a direct question. Knowing her 
habits, Mrs. Browne asked, **J>o you love 
him, Janet t" 

"Yes, I do," she replied; "more than — ^ 
She was about to add " you," but substituted 
the more general term, " any one." 

"Pm sure I am glad to hear you say so, 
my dear," Mrs. Browne resumed, "because I 
know you always speak the truth, and I 
think you vrill try to see these little matters 
as I do, and conform to your papa's wishes 
in every thing. Yon must admit he is an 
indulgent parent." 

But Janet's affection for her fiither had 
been forced in an artificial atmosphere. She 
had formed a little conspiracy with herself 
to spoil herself, and not to submit to law, in 
practice or theory. If it had been her habit 
to speak out what passed through her mind, 
when lectured by her mother or sister Joan, 
some very startling propositions would have 
been enunciated in the placid region of Mr. 
Browne's domesticity. At her little conspir- 
acy her father connived, and she knew that 
he connived at it. If this had been the re- 
sult of paternal astnteness, if Mr. Browne 
had seen that Janet's wrists would not bear 
fetters, and relaxed them in wisdom, the ef- 
fect would have been good. But it was real- 
ly the hard man's soft place. Janet was his 
little sweetheart. He would humor and en- 
courage her with sly smiles when he would 
have spoken harshly to another; but when 
she grew insolent, and thought he was van- 
quished, he would rise and cmsh her with 
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some terrible nkaae which not eyen she ven- 
tured to contravene. In consequence of this 
inconsistent treatment the daughter behaved 
strangely to her f^ther^ at one time whee- 
dling him with sweet confidenoe, at another 
(and this nsoally the result of his barren vic- 
tory) absolutely refusing to speak to him for 
days together. Then Mrs. Browne would 
commence with her usual formula, " My dear 
Janet, your conduct to your papa is not be- 
coming. Do you intend at some future lame 
to treat your husband like this f ' 

For Mrs. Browne had a shrewd notion that 
the way in which a young lady behaves to 
her father foreshadows her conduct to her 
husband. 

Janet, upon this, contemplated the tip of 
her boot, and answered, thoughtfully, ''If 
ever I do have a husband, I hope he'll make 
me retped hunJ* 

This was a hand-grenade for mamma. 
" But, my dear," she urged, " surely you re- 
spect your papa f 

Again Janet thought before she spoke, 
and this time got fairly out of her depth. 

'' Yes, I do respect papa,'' she said. 

"I hope so, my dear," her mother added. 
" He is universally respected." 

Janet was in deep waters, and unable to 
think her way out, much less to express her 
thought in words. She respected her fa- 
ther's character because he was manful and 
masterful, and perhaps even more because 
she was sure that he was a man who had 
only loved once, and that her mother was 
the one woman. But though she would not 
have expressed it in so many words, she saw, 
at first dimly, afterward plainly, that in mind 
he was an egotist, never listening to reason 
on any subject where reason conflicted with 
his prejudice ; in consequence of which she 
neither respected his opinion (when she saw 
any reason for differing from it) nor valued 
his judgment, which still was necessarily 
her law. 

And far more than this : how tea beyond 
her power to state or even to settle to her 
own mind clearly ! Janet was a little vol- 
cano of pent-up enthusiasm and aspirations. 
Occult longings, leanings toward high and 
noble things, found no sympathy in him, no 
culture in the system of which she found 
herself a part. They were stifled at the 
birth. Heaven, which surrounds us all in 
infancy, though men may have forgotten it, 
and overlaid it with crusts of earth, was 
walled and roofed out fh>m her. Now when 
any thing high or noble chanced to come her 
way* Bhe had little power to recognize it, not 
a diord within her so strung as to vibrate 
to the heavenly finger. Very likely she 
would Join in Frank's sneer at it, catching 
at the meagre fhn for want of higher emo- 
lioii« If the whole interest of every member 
gX her ftolly was centred in himself or her- 
«•!( or at best in the others— if they all ha- 



bitually traced every result back to a dsore 
for profit or amusement — if they seemed un- 
able even to understand how any thing 
should originate in higher motives, and tf 
Frank generalized all such phenomena ai 
" humbugs," whose fault was it f 

Blindly and very reluctantly Janet laid 
all this and much more at her father's door. 
She did not see, nor diU she suppose it pos- 
sible to see, how it was chargeable to hira. 
But she said to herself, " He has ruled in sll 
things." These thoughts naturally only 
came to her at times; but at these times 
she used to make a resolution, and register 
a vow in her own mental tablets : ** If ever 
a man marries ' me,' he shall be a man very 
unlike papa, still more unlike my brotben^ 
and unlike all their friends except one." 

Then her fancy would run on this excep- 
tion. '' I am sure he is quite different," she 
thought. " Fancy any of my brothers lect- 
uring to the poor mechanics for nothing, or 
living contentedly in that gloomy old ^aee 
alone, and making those antediluvian <M 
things love him as much as Berty and all 
the boys do I Fancy Frank sitting all day 
at the top of the old tower, studying, with 
all those queer jackdaws sitting round him, 
and that dear old Graves dosing at his feet! 
See how different he is in church : kneeling 
when he prays, and always looking as if he 
thought it really was the house of Qod, in- 
stead of going through it as a decent cere- 
mony, and not looking at all the girls as if 
it were a concert or a ball-room I And ham 
he looks when Frank makes one of his dev- 
er little sarcasms I Like those great euriy 
retrievers when the little dogs bark at them. 
Yet he is very fond of Berty. I can see thai 
by the way in which he puts his hand on 
Berty's shoulder. And Berty adores him. 
He must like Frank too ; or why should hs 
come here so often f I'm sure he takes no 
notice of me. One would think I was only 
an ornament on the mantel-piece. But hs 
thinks me rather pretty. That I &»««.* 
Here the young lady's mind pauses and re- 
flects. ** I wonder why he does come hers 
so often no^ t At first he used to seem an- 
noyed at having to come, and always cams 
late and went early. Now he oomea unask- 
ed. But he never asks for ms. I suppose 
if I went away for a whole week he wcnild 
never inquire what had become of ms. And 
he can go to much nicer houses than this, 
houses where the people understand hia 
better. The Delavines are never hi^ypgr m- 
less they have ^ poor Mr. Lane,' as tb^ «di 
him, at their horrid parties. They ^«lmi 
to think he is unhappy and wants ijimnlj^ 
He %$nH unhappy. He doetnH want ifVp^ 
thy. He never confesses thai lia la atAfts 
us. But I know. Yes, he i$ i 
does want sympathy. Pmt MtA 
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lonely men do. I don't. I hate it. It's a 
prison, home is. I want freedom, liberty 
from this tyranny that has made me what I 
am." 

Now Janet stamped her tiny foot npon 
the ground, and fretted and fumed in imag- 
inary bondage. Then words laden with sa- 
cred associations came to her, and she re- 
peated them slowly : ** Oh that I had wings 
like a dove ! for then would I fiy away, and 
be at rest." 

It seems incredible that a young lady so 
comfortably circumstanced should have felt 
the sense of weariness implied in that aspi- 
ration. For a moment she hesitated, doubt- 
ing whether it could be so, but soon decided 
that she, even she, was aweary of life and 
its puzzles. "No wonder," she reflected, 
" that mamma has that settled look of won- 
der on her face. She too is puzzled, but is 
too subservient to papa to breathe a word 
of what she feels. There is no one to ex- 
plain any thing to me. No one but mamma 
sees there is any thing to be explained. 
Papa pooh-poohs it all. I don't think he 
sees it. He would laugh at my perplexities. 
There must be some great difference between 
him and mo. I want some one to under- 
stand me, and to lead me somewhere. How 
weary my poor little head is !" 

Then Janet burst out into a wild, shrill 
laugh, which, if a wise man had loved her, 
he would have grieved to hear ; for it sound- 
ed like the voice of young Despair, that worst 
enemy of heart and mind. She laughed at 
the recollection of one of Frank's witticisms. 
To her, condoling with him on the gradual 
approach of baldness, he had replied, "J 
have something else to do with my brains ; 
yours run to seed, and spring up in that 
marvelous crop of hair." 

But the feeble Joke passed fh>m her mem- 
ory, and left her more sad, more weary. 
"Yes," she murmured, "I would * fly away, 
and be at rest,' rest, rest." And again the 
dreamy eyes wand^«d as if in search of 
some one, and the sapphire deepened in them. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THB BAPE OF THE OAMP. 

PsOPLB who live on the margin of a river, 
especially those who devote much of their 
leisure time to boating, fishing, and bathing, 
become as warmly attached to their little 
tributary as dwellers by the sea-shore do to 
the mighty ocean. The humble river, like 
the proud sea, has a voice with many tones ; 
and never a mood of him who loves and list- 
ens goes without a response in reedy pool or 
rooky shallow. It is not, then, to be wondered 
at that Mr. Liane, who dwelt so near the peaoe- 
fol river Peddle, and passed so much of his 
time on its glassy surfiice, or along its flow- 



ery meads and richly wooded slopes — ^that 
he should also about this time have taken to 
walking along the terrace which is cut in 
the side of the Pedlington cliffy and so reach- 
ing the Grammar School by way of the Fair 
Meadow, thus keeping the river in view as 
he walked. I can not tell why, but his for- 
mer habit had been to turn sharply up the 
sunk road which passed under his window, 
and so reach Knight Templar Street, which 
soon led him into the heart of the town, from 
which he diverged by Com Lane to the 
school. Certainly his new route was prefer- 
able. Crossing the sunk road, he came at 
once by a flight of steps to the terrace, which 
is fringed by a row of pollard willows on the 
river side, while its other side is flanked by 
the fiEice of the cliff, and, as you go further, 
by the gable ends of the old episcopal palace. 

As Mr. Lane, morning after morning, at 
half past eight o'clock, strode along this 
strip of historic ground, thinking of the 
bishops and Wycliffe (who was cited to ap- 
pear there for heresy) and Chaucer and John 
of Gaunt, a pretty couple, walking gayly side 
by side, and looking as if they thought it 
quite a joke to be out so early, passed and 
greeted him with smiles. Sometimes at this 
partichlar hour the wintry sun was glim- 
mering above the bridge, in front of Mr. 
Lane, but in the backs of Albert and Janet. 
Sometimes a keen northerly wind made ice 
on the river margin. And, as ill luck would 
have it, one morning rain was falling heav- 
ily. Still they came, smiling as usual, the 
lady clinging to her brother, and vainly seek- 
ing shelter under his slight umbrella. Mr. 
Lane, having his goodly canopy of green 
gingham over his head, and the yellow stick 
in his hand, pressed it on the young lady's 
acceptance, and took himself off at a round 
trot. 

She turned to look after him as he went. 
He looked like a giant in the falling rain. 
She staggered under the huge umhra, and 
nearly lost her balance as the wind swept 
round an angle of the church-yard wall. Of 
one thing she was suddenly resolved — she 
would not give up the itm^ra to Albert or 
any body but him. Janet left off smiling, 
and began to look very serious; but her 
heart was Joyful within her. Yet Mr. Lane 
had never even stopped to shake hands all 
those other mornings when the sun was shin- 
ing or the wind blowing ; and this morning 
all he said to her was, ** Do have my gamp," 
and then ran off laughing. *^ Why did he 
laugh r Did he think it funny that I should 
have this dear old gamp, as he called it, a 
second time f Has he quite forgotten that 
first time — so long, long ago? Why do I 
think of it, of him, so much f He is so 
lonely ; and I know he is unhappy, though 
he won't say so. How I should like to talk 
to that old woman, that antediluvian old 
Ada, and to see his <den,' as he calls iti I 
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woii^t give Dp the gamp. No, I wan*t He 
shall come and ask me for it if he want« it ; 
and I will patch these holes in it, and sew an 
elastic band on.** 

All this ran throngh Janet's mind in a few 
moments. She was very happy, just because 
she and Mr. Lane had stood together for a 
moment in the seclusion of that great dome, 
with the waters falling round them, and out- 
ting off them two from all the world besides. 

The old scene which transpired so long ago 
was revived with twofold vividness. Rain- 
drops in the river; a wild shower thickening 
round her ; a measured pulse, not of oars, but 
of unseen feet, coming to her from the unseen 



world. Then a shock of the heart, a apaoe 
of sweet bewilderment ; then the gloom of 
the great tim5ro, the rain beating apon it 
like rolling drums, and the splaah, aplaoli, 
drip, drip, all around. 

Tlie whole of Janet's simple life oondcimd 
itself into those two magic scenes, as a Htte 
fleecy vapor reaching dew-point twSnUM 
into crystal drops. Being aoemloiiwd to 
allow every smiUl impulse and 
come upon her as it would, and 
sweet or bitter way with her, bow i 
struggle against this mighty ioliii 
came upon her with HerenlMa toast 
giant might seise a cbildi H f ^ ^ 
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amiB and whirled her away with blinding 
speed, Bhe knew not whither. Matter faded 
from her cogn izauce. In fancy she was borne 
aloft, floating in a golden haze through por- 
ple depths of ether. In fact she was traips- 
ing through the mud of Knight Templar 
Street, in the borough of Pedlington, and 
making a sad mess of her silken skirts, for 
both hands were occupied with Mr. Lane's 
gamp. 

As they trudged along Albert tried to ral- 
ly her, for he was by nature affectionate and 
communicative. 

** What a queer fellow Mr. Lane is !" he 
shouted. 

As no answer was vouchsafed to this sug- 
gestion, he presumed the noise of the falling 
rain dulled the sound of his voice, so he re- 
peated the words in a higher key. 

Still no answer. 

"One hardly likes to call him 'Lane,* with- 
out the Mr., he's so stiff," continued Albert 

No answer. 

<' Rigid, you know, I mean, dear." 

As talking very loud under these condi- 
tions was attended with much inconven- 
ience, and as Janet took less notice of his 
observations than of the gusts of wind which 
met them at the street comers, which only 
availed to tighten her grasp on the handle 
of the umbra and deepen her seclusion under 
that canopy, Albert fell into a melancholy 
and desponding train of thought, und began 
in his metaphysical way to wonder why a 
Cipher should have to put up with positive 
annoyances such as mud and moisture, being 
either a negative quantity or no quantity at 
alL He was not quite sure under which of 
these definitions a Cipher fell, the mathe- 
matics having languished during his school- 
days at Pedlington. There were no Mr. 
Lanes in those days. Before this abstruse 
question was set at rest in his mind they ar- 
rived at the little green door of the paternal 
abode, upon the opening of which Janet, 
turning her back unceremoniously upon Al- 
bert, and evading the house-maid, ran bold- 
ly up stairs with the wkbra before her, hav- 
ing the good fortune to reach her own room 
without being seen. 

Her contemplative brother wiped his feet 
with much deliberation on the door-mat, re- 
moving every trace of mud from sides and 
toes and heeU. Then placing his umbrella 
in the rack, he took off his great-coat and 
hat, suspended them on suitable pegs, and 
gave his boots a final rub on the sheep-skin 
at the foot of the stairs, in doing which he 
cast his eyes up, as if following Janet with 
their glance, and gently murmured to him- 
self, "Oho! ohor 

Albert took his usual chair next to Nelly 
at precisely a quarter before nine, beaming 
upon the other members of his family with 
benevolent complacency. Janet coming in 
presently and taking her seat opposite, he 



nodded to her, and placed a forefinger on 
his lips, as much as to say, " We keep our 
own counsel about what happens during 
our walk." But Janet, making a great fuss 
and commotion in settling herself, vainly 
tried to look unconscious of Albert's sema- 
phoric communications, for Joan's hawk eye 
from her ambush behind the urn had seen 
them plainly enough, and now saw Janet's 
conscious blush. "Aha! aha!" mutteied 
Joan to herself. 

A subject of interest, however, arose which 
promised to draw attention away from Janet 
and her dangerous ally. In the first place, a 
ball was to be given at the Assembly Rooms 
on the following Monday night, to which 
Mrs. Browne and family were politely in- 
vited. But it happened that on the same 
day a lady, a very old friend of the family, 
was to arrive on a visit of some duration. 
After due discussion, it was therefore settled 
that Frank should escort his two younger 
sisters to the entertainment, placing them 
under the si>ecial care of Mrs. Canon Orms- 
by, the wife of a clergyman who flourished 
in an a^iacent parish, and who (like Mr. 
Browne) had many olive-branches fresh and 
fair to look upon. The elders of the family 
would remain at home to welcome the com- 
ing guest 

The second phase of this question was 
still more important There was to be a 
little dinner-party in honor of the guest on 
Tuesday, and " a few friends" over and above 
those who could be entertained at dinner 
were invited to drop in afterward and enjoy 
a little music. Robert, the at^utant, had 
been asked to come, but a letter had been 
received fVom him tills morning regretting 
that he could not get away till Christmas- 
eve. The dining-table seated fourteen (with 
the extra leaf in). Seven ladies were com- 
plete, five gentlemen secured, and Frank had 
undertaken to invite " two fellows" to make 
up the complement of males. Albert always 
declined this responsibility with character- 
istic modesty, " the eldest son being in this 
case," he observed, " a Cipher." 

More than one member of the family group 
wished that Dr. Phelps's name might fig- 
ure on the list. He was a widower, young, 
handsome, and affluent, universally esteem- 
ed and beloved, except by a few religious 
zealots who considered his "views" to be 
" unsafe." Even these admitted that in all 
other respects he was a model of excellence ; 
and his buoyant good humor, inexhaustible 
fUnd of calm reasoning power, and frequent 
sallies of genial wit made him no small ac- 
quisition to a dinner-table or drawing-room. 
The difficulty of inducing him to accept in- 
vitations during term-time also enhanced 
the yalne of hU presence; and if a host- 
ess could add to her other invitations "to 
meet Dr. Phelps and a few friends," she was 
safe from the risk of those "previous en- 
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gagements'' which bo often cause perplexi- 
ties in festive preparations. Bat, ''charm 
he never so wisely," Walter Browne, Esq., 
would hearken no more to the voice of this 
charmer. Cards, of course, had been ex- 
changed when the Doctor first settled at 
Pedlington. They were followed up short- 
ly by one of Mrs. Browne's nice little friendly 
dinners for fourteen. That good lady and 
most loving spouse had felt a little nervous 
at first, for her lord and master had remind- 
ed her that the new school-master had been 
(at Harrow) at once the victorious rival and 
the close friend of a certain nameless young 
man, the very memory of whom was gall and 
wormwood to his soul. But the charm of 
Mr. Phelps's manner and address carried 
these outworks instantly. He evidently 
gained ground rapidly in his host's esteem, 
and when the ladies left the gentlemen to 
their glass of port-wine, all was oouleur de 
roM. When the magnum was finished, and 
the gentlemen repaired to the drawing-room, 
that frttil porcelain cup of concord had been 
shattered. The smiles which still struggled 
to the surface of Mr. Browne's countenance 
were evidently bom of courtesy, and had 
to do battle with the gloom which shroud- 
ed his mind. Dr. Phelps, either beguiled 
by his host's affability into thinking him 
more charitable and reasonable than he 
proved to be, or acting on the principle 
of "nothing venture, nothing have," had 
broached the forbidden subject, and request- 
ed the lawyer to enter with him into a dis* 
passionate investigation of that old story 
about Miss Baily and his early friend Lyte, 
with a view to clearing away misconcep- 
tions, and arriving at a true and fair esti- 
mate of th6 conduct of all who were con- 
cerned in a certain disastrous event. The 
overture was made soUo voodf as was its ab- 
rupt rejection. Neither host nor guest ever 
related what had then passed between them. 
But the autocrat issued his interdict, and 
the loyal friend passed the threshold of Bir. 
Browne's house that night for the last time. 

But to return to the breakfast-table on that 
nuny November morning : Mrs. Browne ask- 
ed Frank whether his two gentlemen were 
oomiog to dinner on Tuesday. 

" Fuller is coming," replied Frank, care- 
lessly ; " but I haven't heard from Lane yet." 

''Not heard yetf* cried Joan, in a shrill 
cretcendOf with elevated eyebrows. 

"Perhaps, sister," rejoined Frank, with 
provoking calmness, " If you were to drop 
him a line he might relieve our suspense." 
At which Joan paJed with anger ; for a le- 
gend was current among the younger mem- 
bers of the family to the effect that their ma- 
ture sister had at first cast a favorable eye 
upon the gentleman in question, and had 
failed to discern that his first attentions 
to her, as duenna or guardian of her youn- 
ger sisters, were ceremonial and transient. 



Hereupon Hubert rose to hasten away to 
school. 

" I say, Hubert," said Frank, languidly, 
"Just ask Mr. Lane whether he got a note 
frt>m me yesterday, and say an answer will 
oblige." 

" All right," said Hubert, and vanished. 

But before he left the room the notion had 
got into form in Albert's brain that Jaoei 
had only taken the large umbra np stairs 
to prevent its being seen in the ball, and 
that she would like him to fetch it from 
concealment and tell Hubert quietly to re- 
turn it. 

Accordingly, clearing his throat three or 
four times in a dark and mysterious manner, 
and making spectral grimaces, he tried to 
catch Janet's eye in vain. 

She knew what he was blundering about* 
and only looked down at her plate, beating 
the ground with an angry foot. 

"Old noodle! old noodle!" she was whis- 
pering under her breath. And partly at the 
allusions to Mr. Lane, partly with anger, and 
partly with fear that Albert would attraet 
attention to her, she blushed deeply, and a 
tear came unbidden to her eye. 

Joan's hawk eye was fixed upon her. 
Joan's hand glided under a corner of the ta- 
ble, and was laid on mamma's hand. Mam- 
ma, following Joan's glance, saw Janet's con- 
fusion. 

" You see," Frank went on, apparently see- 
ing none of this by-play, every move of which 
was like an open map under his langoiahing 
eye — "you see, it's not altogether Lane's 
fault, my dear mother. You sent ont your 
invitations on Monday, /had a great many 
letters to write on that day, and only aent 
mine on Tuesday evening. Fuller left hit 
answer and a card and a whole string of po- 
lite inquiries yesterday ; and probably that 
was the only thing the doughty warrior did 
worth speaking of the whole day. Bat Lane 
is a different sort of fellow. He's always 
head over ears in work — ^not in love, Jaifte>l 
— ^in work, you know ; and perhaps hasn*l 
had time to think about it yet" 

"To tMnk about it!" echoed Joao. 

But no one responded to the echo. Miil 
Browne was still furtively watching Janet; 
and however father or mother might dispar- 
age Frank's energy in business, the whole 
family esteemed him (as indeed he was) a 
prudent and accomplished man of the woi^ 
If Frank considered another man jnstifled in 
neglecting to answer an invitation, they 
bowed to his superior judgment. Joan was 
Inclined to rebel, but her protest died away 
in silent disapprovaL Perhaps Mrs. Browne 
felt a moment's trepidation on the snl^feot 
of the fourteenth guest at table, for, like most 
country hostesses, she dreaded the nomber 
thirteen ; but Frank's authority set her mind 
at ease. 

Janet's sororal affections underwent a cod* 
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den revulsion. 8he adored Frank. She de- 
tested that addle-pated, timid old Albert. 

Was it by design on her part, or porely 
by accident f After breakfast, Janet, smart- 
iog under her imaginary wrongs, encounter- 
ed Albert in the hall alone. 

He felt disposed to evade this interview, 
but she cut off his retreat. 

What could that have been? A sharp 
sound, as if yon smote the fingers of one hand 
briskly on the palm of the other. Smack ! 
resounded through the house. Beverbera- 
tions simulating the words, '' Old noodle ! old 
noodle V* confused the startled echoes. And 
while Janet turned and sped nimbly up 
stairs, Albert, with his hand to his cheek, 
retreated through the doorway which led to 
the offices. 

" Whee-ee-ee-ee-u-u-u-u-u P' he whistled, 
half dismayed, half amused ; and x>erohing 
himself upon a tall stool in a dark comer of 
the clerks' office, ruminated upon the peril 
of Jnuovation, and the unsatisfactory nature 
of all Reform. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

CR088-PUKP08B8. 

On that same morning of which some 
events are chronicled in Chapter the Seventh 
Hubert Browne came hurrying into school 
at the last stroke of the bell) and elbowing 
his way up to Mr. Lane's desk, was about to 
deliver himself of his message. 

Mr. Lane, seeing that his favorite rascal 
. had something to say, supposed it was that 
he had brought back the umbra ; but catch- 
ing sight of the Doctor's face, already bent 
over his prayer-book under the great win- 
dow, he waved Hubert off, saying, *' Come 
to me at twelve." 

By that time Hubert, having his mind set 
upon a furious bout of foot-ball, in which he 
folly purposed to become a stumbling-block 
to the great champion of the opposing host, at 
risk of his own neck, and to bark the shins 
of one of that hero's chief henchmen then 
in enmity with him, Hubert, had forgotten 
all about Frank's unanswered note and the 
message to Mr. Lane, but remembered that 
Mr. Lane had summoned him. The latter 
also remembered his summons, but not that 
it had been suggested by an evident wish 
<m the part of Hubert to conmiunicate some- 
thing. 

At noon, accordingly, the pupil stood be- 
fore his master's desk, and both being equal- 
ly at a loss to know why, Mr. Lane put his 
liand on Hubert's shoulder and said, " Nev- 
er mind your battle of Kilkenny jnst now. 
Come along with me, and we will walk 
round by the cliff together, and keep Martin 
waiting for five minutes. Let me see— yon 
were at school with Martin, I suppose V 
Vob XLIZ.-.Na t98.-46 



'' I came for one quarter. Just as he was 
leaving," replied Hubert. " But that was in 
old Dr. Oldham's time, and papa wouldn't 
let me stay. He said the school wanted re- 
form." 

'* I am surprised to hear that Mr. Browne 
advocated reform," said Mr. Lane, slyly. 

<' But he did," replied Hubert. << He said 
my going to school with Dr. Oldham was 
like my wearing his old swallow-tail for 
best. So I put it on one day for fnn, and 
didn't I look a gay ! But mamma took care 
not to let him see me in it." 

''Did you like Martin f" asked Mr. Lane, 
as they walked briskly past the Fair Mead- 
ow and crossed the foot of the bridge to the 
cliff. 

" Oh, / like him well enough," was the 
answer, with a peculiar emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

Martin was at this time an elegant 3roung 
man preparing for matriculation at Oxford. 
Superbly dressed, and delicately i>erfumed, 
he rode into Pedlington three times a week 
on a blood-horse for the purpose of reading 
with Mr. Lane. In other words, Martin, 
who had long enjoyed a slight acquaintance 
with the Brownes, had lately exhibited a 
strange propensity for presenting himself 
under favorable conditions wherever the 
presence of that interesting family might 
be anticipated. In the absence of the young 
ladies themselves, any person who took an 
interest in them, or had occasional access to 
them, was delectable to Martin. Bir. Lane 
and the classic authors, varied with a peep 
into the arcana at German literature, afford- 
ed Martin an excellent excuse for pervading 
Pedlington. Mr. Lane was a famous fellow, 
a great athlete, and ''no end of a scholar;" 
so Martin assured his parents, who were nat- 
urally anxious for his progress at this crit- 
ical period of life. And now that Hubert 
Browne had been replaced at the Grammar 
School, and Mr. Lane was in daily contact 
with that celestial youth, Martin's affection 
for his tutor knew no bounds. Mounted 
grooms rode into the untrodden precincts 
of the old monastic building with hares or 
partridges for Mr. Lane ; and before long 
that gentleman somewhat reluctantly found 
himself a guest at Plnmstead Manor-honse, 
the seat of William Cnlliford Martin, Esq., 
J.P., one of that very sagacious body to 
which Mr. Browne was clerk. 

" We are pleased that Willie takes so kind- 
ly to his classics and German," Mr. Martin 
would say to Mr. Lane after dinner ; the 
latter gentleman twisting his stiff auburn 
mustache dubiously, and Martin Junior re- 
garding him with fatuous complacency. 

"He does not work as hard as I could 
wish," says Mr. Lane, doggedly. 

"Now, Lane, that's too bad I" cries the 
pupil. 

"He sits at his books very clpsely i|t 
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home,'' oontinnes the parent; ''and I think 
he comes to you almost every day now.'' 

** Fonr times a week, for one hour each 
time/' insists Bir. Lane. '' But what is that 
to the training of a public school? And 
consider the long interval of idleness to be 
made up for." 

** I was not exactly idle after leaving Dr. 
Oldham/' urged Martin ; '' I used to read a 
good deal of English literature, and some 
Uttle French." 

'' Poetry, I suppose," Bir. Lane suggested. 

** Well, yes ; of course the English classics, 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson/' the pupil admitted. 

" And Byron," added Mr. Lane, cynically. 
He had Jong since discovered traces of ** the 
noble poef in Martin's sentiments. 

" Well, I admit to an infusion of Byron," 
said Martin. 

But the elder gentleman hardly liked to 
think otherwise than that his son and heir 
was about to become a ripe scholar and a 
well-read gentleman. And certainly Mr. 
Lane was delicately situated. 

One day in particular he was sorely urged 
by his native candor to betray this confiding 
pnpil. Bir. Martin, who, despite his com- 
placency, was nervously anxious about his 
only son, said to the tutor, taking advantage 
of Willie's. absence from the room, ''I can 
hardly express to you, Sir, how pleased his 
mother and I are at Willie's strong regard 
for you and preference for your society. 
The decided taste which he develops for 
classical literature we consider entirely due 
to your judicious treatment. At his critical 
time of life a studious taste is inestimable — 
in-estimable. We were anxious about him 
before his acquaintance with you. He might 
have been forming some foolish attachment, 
or been led into a — a — indeed, I do not like 
to think of the dangers which might beset 
a young man situated as he is." 

^ And so impressionable and impulsive," 
added Bfr. Lane. 

''Just so, Sir, as you say. Dangers, in- 
deed! Ah! dear me!" 

And while the justice's imagination ran 
on to revel among the perils from which the 
heir of Plumstead Manor was being saved, 
Mr. Lane wondered uneasily whether an at- 
tachment to the daughter of a oonntry solic- 
itor (even with a little fortune) would not 
seem to Mr. Biartin the most parlous of perils. 

But to return to Mr. Lane and Hubert 
Browne, walking at noon from school to the 
Abbey. At the foot of the terrace which 
skirted the cliff stood the boat-house. As 
they paseed between it and the flotilla of 
boats moored beneath the willows, the boy 
said, " Do yon remember what a lark it was 
that day when Nelly and Janet were trjring 
to row, and you came up with your big 
umbrella f ' 



"I did not come up in time to witness 
their efforts," said Mr. Lane. '* Indeed, we 
heard the laughter, and staid back until the 
shower came on." 

"They do squeal terribly when they're 
amused." 

" I thought it pretty enough. Tau wete 
rowing when we overhauled you." 

" Ah, yes," pleaded Hubert ; " a pair of 
long oars against a pair of short skulls. Not 
fhir, you know. Besides, you hadn't taught 
me to row then. I never understood that 
dig at the beginning of the stroke which 
you get right off the stretcher before ; and 
I don't believe a single soul on the Peddle 
does, at least hereabouts." 

" The Doctor," suggested ^Ir. Lane. 

"Ah!" replied this critical youth, '*he 
does row a very pretty oar, and finishes up 
his stroke neatly ; but he can't ' catch it at 
the beginning,' as you do." 

" But you had passengers, yon know, on 
that occasion, and we were flying light." 

"I should think so," rejoined Hubert. 
" And precious heavy they are, too, though 
they don't look it. Janet weighs eight ston^, 
and Nelly seven four. But Frank says it*8 
Janet's purse that weighs down the scale 
against Nellie. She's an heiress, yon know. 
Old Captain Lyte, who used to live at Box- 
tree Lodge, left her a lot of money, and 
Blanche too. But yon should have heard 
the chaff at home that evening! Janet 
wanted to know who you were, and I told 
her you were the Marquis of Westminster, 
and Dr. Phelps Baron Rothschild. And she 
sucked it in. So did Nelly. Only Nelly 
found it out. She's sharper than Janet ia. 
But I gammoned them at first that I was 
going to Pool Park with your nml»ella, 
and—" 

Here Hubert's recollections were so over^ 
powering that he nearly choked himself with 
suppressed laughter. After spluttering fur 
a moment he said, with an effort, 

" Now you'll be angry with me." 

"Not a bit of it," rejoined the master, 
cheerfully ; " I don't think there was much 
harm in your Joke. But don't tell me any 
more. Domestic confidttices, you know.* 

But Hubert, not having blown off at foot- 
ball the steam generated in three hoars of 
scholastic discipline, was bonnd to find an- 
other vent. 

" Oh no, Mr. Lane," he rattled on, " I hsve 
no secrets from you. And I must say Janci 
is a brick, though they all talk so much about 
her peculiar temper and ways. And a|^ 
can't bear Captain Fuller, with his i^n 
and his great clumsy oomplimenta, ^ 
make her get so red and so hot| joa I 
And she only laughs at Martin,- 1 
is such a tremendous sweU, wiUii k^ anr 
clothes and his thorough-bx«d Jinfia Wft ft 
regular brick, I must s«yi in ^— jfi Iff 
tipped me half a sorenigii «ai 4tt§k vBp 
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good of him, bnt rather fhsny, waa it not, 
Mr. Lane f Why, he waa a fellow at school 
two years ago. And I snspect the governor 
wonld have been angry withme for takingit*'' 

" Then why did yon do so f 

" I hadn't time to think of it at that mo- 
ment. And when I thought of running after 
him to give it back, I remembered that I 
owed three-and-sixpence at the pastry-cook's 
and my snbscription to the cricket club. 
Jiut, as I was saying, Fm sure Janet sneaks 
after yon, Mr. Lane. She's always asking me 
about you now, and pretending not to care; 
that's what makes me snspect. And mamma 
says she's so glad Frank has made a friend of 
yon, and that she hopes he will imitate your 
energy. They think Frank shirks work, but 
he doesn't ; only he has a lazy way of doing 
it, and never exerts himself when any one 
can see him. They don't understand Frank 
a bit. You would be astonished to know 
what strangers we brothers and sisters, and 
even parents and children, are to each other. 
But mamma says she wishes all the young 
men were like you, and that young men now 
are not at all what they used to be when she 
was young." 

** You m ust really shut up, Hubert Either 
this is all nonsense, or I ought not to listen 
to it." 

" It is not telling tales," persisted Hubert, 
coloring warmly at this. ** You have been a 
better friend to me than any one ever was 
before. They used to call me blockhead, 
and say I was as obstinate as a mule, before 
you came. And mamma tells me to confide 
iu you about every thing, and ask your ad- 
vice — ** 

" But not about your sisters, Hubert." 

"Well, I won't say another word about 
them, if youll just let me talk freely to you 
about other things. But remember, I haven't 
said any thing unkind of them, and you told 
us it was no harm to speak of people if one 
could be sure of never speaking unkindly or 
suspiciously of them." 

At this point of the conversation they en- 
countered Willie Martin, in a seal-skin waist- 
coat and ohaueur de la garde boots, caressing 
his leg with a gold-headed riding-whip. 

" Ah, Mr. Lane," he sighed, « I was strolling 
about to meet you. How d'ye do, Browne f 
Hope the young ladies are quite welL Will 
they be at the Assembly Rooms on Monday 
night f 

" Two of them, I believe," replied Hubert, 
looking at the Apollo with a sly twinkle in 
his roguish eye. 

Then Mr. Lane, aeoompanied by Martin, 
descended the steps, and crossed the sunk 
road to his solitary domain. No sooner had 
they seated themselves to work than Hu- 
bert's head appears in the doorway. " Oh, 
Mr. Lane, I quite forgot. Frank wants an 
answer to his letter," he blurted out, and 
then swiftly vanished. 



Plunging his hand deep into a multitude 
of receptacles, Mr. Lane at last produced a 
letter in Frank's handwriting, dated three 
days previously. It ran as follows : 

"Will you come to dinner at six next 
Tuesday f An old friend of ours. Miss Lyte, 
is coming to stay with us. She is a rather 
jolly old bird, and we always ask the ^te to 
meet her. I have asked Fuller, who has 
known her more or less all his life, and who 
is a favorite of hers. The Rev. Adolphus 
Key, the new rector, is coming. He is a 
bachelor, and a mighty man of music ; and 
in consequence, whenever the baize door is 
left open, strains of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Heller come creeping down the stairs, 
across the hall, along the passage, and into 
my devoted ears. Faroe, preoor ! I cry in vain. 
Nightmares and tarantulas are abroad ; and 
no wonder ihaJt sonata is called Appaeeionataf 
considering the way in which it is being 
treated up stairs." 

Short, simple, and playful an this note 
was, it yet fired three shots right into Bir. 
Lane's defenses. " Miss Lyte, Key, and Ful- 
ler," he thought ; "and all in one room, too. 
Phelps was right. I ought to have braved 
it out at first, and not left myself to be 
caught masquerading. But then I should 
never have seen Her ; for I oould not have 
come here." 

All this is quite enigmatic. I only record 
it as Mr. Lane related it afterward. He pro- 
fesses himself now never to be surprised at 
coincidences, so many having occurred in 
his own experience. That Mr. Phelps should 
have come to Pedlington, and so formed an 
irresistible attraction to him, that Captain 
Fuller should have exchanged into a reg- 
iment the d^p^t of which was quartered 
at Pedlington, that the Rev. Adolphus Key 
should have attained to the rectory of that 
town, and that he, Mr. Lane, should (against 
his own will in the outset) have been drawn 
into a delightful intercourse with the family 
which was now about to receive Miss Lyte 
in addition to the two latter gentlemen aa 
guests, were a series of coincidences that 
surpassed the apparent unrealities of Ae-^ 
ti(m. 

During Martin's lesscm Mr. Lane wlw un- 
usually preoccupied in mind, and though 
gravely disturbed and agitated by this note 
of Frank's, could not abstain fh>m a sly hu- 
morous amusement with poor Martin's hope- 
lessly enamored condition. His fair young 
cheek, innocent of all but the fiftintest down 
upon it, had flushed at meeting Hubert 
Browne, though he strove to bear himself 
manfnlly before that youth. Seeing that 
Mr. Lane had a letter fiT>m the house which 
was sacred to him by Janet's presence, how 
Martin clung to Mr. Lane ! How he strove 
to master and make his own Lane's render- 
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ing of that graceful ode the closing declara- 
tion of which is 

'* Dolce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dolce loqoeDtem.^ 

'^ I like that Sapphic metre/' he observedy 
delicately, when the lesson was ended. '^ It 
seems to me the trne language of— ah — the 
tender sentiment. Do you know, Mr. Lane, 
I have tried one or two little odes myself f 

*' No I'' said Lane, taking up a pen and writ- 
ing hurriedly. '^ I am as much surprised as 
delighted to hear it. You poets are certain- 
ly bom, not made. Why, you can't write a 
respectable paragraph of Latin prose. Sir; 
how dare you break out into Sapphics V* 

Martin only smiled and blushed, but Mr. 
Lane, still writing, added, " As the spring 
throstle breaks out in song, I suppose." And 
the pupil, whether he fully saw the complete- 
ness of the allegory or not, was gratified with 
the imputation. Observing his tutor now, 
he noticed from the expression of his face, 
which was particularly calm and statuesque 
at such times, that he had recently come to 
a resolution of some importance, and Martin 
felt a gentle misgiving lest in some way it 
should concern him and oppose his passion. 
But Mr. Lane, who, as we know, was moved 
by a different consideration, still found lei- 
sure to think of Martin and his love, and 
whether his father would approve of it. 

'^ Is your family a very old one f " he asked, 
abruptly, closing and sealing his note to 
Frank. 

** Oh dear, no I" replied Martin, laughing 
and blushing, and turning away to find his 
gloves and whip. ''My ancestors didn't 
come over with the Conqueror; they were 
com factors in Mark Lane." 

And Mr. Lane, for some reason best known 
t.o himself, gave a great grunt, at which poor 
Martin, taking it for scorn, and having heard 
that his tutor was '' well connected," writhed 
in anguish, and loathed his own plebeian de- 
scent with quite an aristocratic fervor. 

Mr. Lane, on the contrary, was relieved at 
the dissipation of those imaginary ancestors, 
who would have unconsciously been the/ofM 
et origo mali^ had an aristocratic descendant 
of theirs lowered his crest to an attorney's 
daughter. So he restored Martin to bliss by 
saying that they would walk round togeth- 
er and leave his note at Frank's door. This 
was the note : 

'' I can not dine. Tuesday is my evening 
at the night school. But I will look in 
shortly after nine, and beg for a cup of Miss 
'Browne's Young Hyson. Pray pardon my 
neglect. Your note got into the lef^hand 
pocket and lost itself." 

The shining brass knocker on the pretty 
green door was barely lifted when it was 
snatched from Mr. Lane's hand by the door 
flying open, and — 



I " Impetuosity of the sex F' exclaimed Al- 
bert, within, performing deprecatory ges- 
tures. For, with his usual g^antry, he bad 
just opened the door, and, with her usiial ela*> 
ticity, Janet was just bounding out, when a 
russet beard stopped the way, and die start- 
ed back, accidentally stamping on Joan's 
toe. For Albert was taking the two ladies 
out a-shopping. 

Mr. Lane, with Martin, drew back a litUe, 
so that the ladies came ont. Sister writhing 
and smiling grimly at Mr. Lane as the cause 
of her agony. 

Martin was in raptures. Joan smiled an- 
other sort of smile upon him, and bowed ele- 
gantly. Janet actually gave him her Intm 
gamtik little hand, and said what a long time 
it was since they had met! 

Almost too happy to speak, as he allowed 
her beauty to fill his longing heart, he yet 
managed to inquire if she would be at the 
balL She hoped so. Then might he be so 
happy T Yes, he might put her down for one 
waltz and a set, but not close together. She 
would keep her card open for him. And not 
that galop — just that little galop at the 
end f Well, if she staid so long, he might 
have the galop too. And might he send 
some flowers from Plnmsteadf But no. Jan- 
et was peremptory. If flowers came, her 
card should be filled from first to last with- 
out him. She was heartily delighted with 
this modest, well-bred admirer, and though 
she would not flirt with him, was glad to 
secure enough of his attention to assist her 
in dispensing with some which were apt to 
become irksome to her. To him, of course, 
the whole ball, with all the delights of an- 
ticipation and retrospect, centred in het. 
The food on which his joy wonld live being 
the two little dances, and what glancing df 
her eyes and glistening of her pearly teeth 
he might catch in those fleeting moments. 

Meanwhile Albert asked Mr. Lane wheth- 
er it was a favorable answer, and he, speak- 
ing more grandiloquently than he was wont 
to do, as is often the case with men when 
forming an important resolution, said, *'I 
am obliged to decline. An old engagement 
holds me." But he forgot to mention that 
he had spoken to Frank in the note abost 
dropping in after dinner. Janet beard theas 
words, and knew also that he would not be 
at the ball on Monday. Still she resolved to 
maintain a bold front. 

Joan was rapidly advancing toward tiiat 
bitter detestation of Mr. Lane wbieh the 
^' iprekB injuria farmtd/^ and the cutting in- 
nuendoes which she had been snl^{eot to on 
account of her early partiality for him, ir«aUt 
naturally engender in the bosom of m»>iwi 
virginity. 

<' So Mr. Lane has at 2af< oondmSBisA i» 
decline the invitation f she now mM •» J^ 
bert, in a high-pitched, qaernkMn i 
Janet's special benefit. <<Wkllt»i 
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expreMion he tiaed! <An old engagement 
bolds me.' And be is one who meaenres bis 
words, is that Mr. Lane. Now / should not 
vronder if that were tme in nwn iMyt tkaa 
one," 

As Joan uttered the word '* one^ she closed 
her lips like a vise, as much as to say, " There, 
Miss Janet ! There's a sting for your vanity I 
While you think all the men are dying for 
you, this Mr. Lane, whom you prefer, scorns 
yoor preference, and loves another girl." 

But Janet carried her little head high, and 
aasumed an elastic, Jaunty gait, expressive 
of a ** don't care" state of mind generally, 
and, in particular, derision for the emana- 
tions of Sister's pathetic soul. There was 
sadness in her gentle heart for all that, and 
her relentless enemy knew it. 

Joan's anger was not the only peril which 
arose from negligence in opening Frank's 
letter. The decision at which he so hastily 
arrived of accepting the tail of the invita- 
tion was itself pregnant with danger. Had 
he perused the document on receipt, as he 
should have done, and taken time to consid- 
er the proposal contained, and all that de- 



pended on his action in the matter, he 
would probably have declined not only the 
invitation to dinner, for which he had a suf- 
ficient excuse, but for the later part of the 
evening, and would have resolved to abstain 
from visiting Frank or his relatives during 
the stoy of that '' rather Jolly old bird, Miss 
Lyte." 

One very prudent step Mr. Lane did take, 
having an unforeseen phase of his danger in 
view, and wishing to provide against it. He 
called upon his old acquaintance Captain 
Fuller, at the cavalry barracks, and, without 
mentioning his intention of being present on 
Tuesday evening, cautioned the gallant cap- 
tain against any verbal imprudence which 
might compromise him in a difficult posi- 
tion. He also '' took the bull by the horns," 
as the saying is, and called upon the new 
rector, who received him very warmly, as a 
new parishioner of whom he had heard gold- 
en opinions, and whose acquaintance he was 
heartily glad to make. Having adopted 
these precautions, Mr. Lane awaited the ta- 
ture calmly, but still not altogether without 
apprehension of impending eviL 
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t-A LOOK AT THB HBAVBN& 

YOU want to know how the planets are 
weighed; how their distances are as- 
certained; how we know that the earth 
turns on its axis and around the sun, and 
not the sun around the earth ; what sort of 
instruments are used in measuring the ce- 
lestial spaces ; also something about comets, 
and something, moreover, about stellar as- 
tronomy in general. That is rather too 
much to tell at one time, but by a series of 
talks I may be able to make it all plain. 

You know that men found out at least 
some of these things before they had a tele- 
scope, and that by observations with the 
naked eye alone they were enabled to learn 
the main features of the system of the world. 
Let us, then, go out and view the heavens, 
and take our first lesson in astronomy with 
the naked eye. The first thing we notice is 
that all the heavenly bodies seem to be 
spread out on the sur&oe of a sphere, in the 
centre of which we appear to be placed. 
One-half of this sphere is above the earth, 
extending down to the horison on every 
side ; the other is below the horison, and is 
therefore, together with the stars which stud 
it, invisible. The highest point is over our 
heads, the lowest one under our feet. This 
yon see at the first glance. Now watch a 
few hours, and you will see that this whole 
sphere, with all the heavenly bodies which 
it contains, turns around from east to west 
Yon know very well that the sun rises and 
sets daily ; but perhaps you have not noticed 
that most of the stars rise and set in like 



manner. Now let us examine more closely 
how this apparent diurnal motion of the 
heavens, or of the celestial sphere, takes 
place. The polar star never rises nor sets, 
and it changes its place in the heavens so 
slightly that unless we compare it with some 
fixed object we could see no movement at all. 
There is a constellation by which the polar 
star can always be found. It is commonly 
called the *^ Dipper," but astronomers call it 
Ursa Mi^or, or the Great Bear. If you look 
out early on an autumn evening you will 
see it low down in the north, but in the 
month of May it will be high up, quite near 
the £enith. Here is a picture of it. Now 



i 



oomriLLAnoii or vma majol 

draw a line through the two stars on the 
right-hand end and continue it upward, and 
you see that it meets a tolerably bright star 
standing north nearly by itself This is the 
polar star. Now if you watch this Dipper a 
few hours, you will see it moving around to- 
ward the west ; if you should watch it all 
night, you will see it moving down toward 
the northwestern side of the horison, passing 
toward the east under the pole, and rising 
upon the northeastern side. In fact, it de- 
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Boribes a complete circle round the polar 
star, always keeping at the same distance 
from it. That curved-looking constellation 
ou the opposite side of the polar star, and in 
the autumn near the zenith, is called Cassi- 
opeia, or ** the lady in her chair.'' You per- 
ceive that if we take any star a little fur- 
ther from the iK)le than the Dipper, it dips 
below the horizon in its daily revolution, 
and the frirther we go from the pole, the 
greater length of time it will be below the 
horizon. A star which when it passes above 
the pole is directly over our heads will, in 
this country, be from one to two or three 
honrs below the horizon, according to the 
latitude of the place we are in. Now if a 
straight line is drawn from the pole to where 
we stand it will strike the earth at this 
point. Continue it right through the earth 




Tin IMAOnr^BT OBLOTIAI. traSBB, At R wouu» 
▲FFXAB WHOM TBS BAXTH. 

The earth In the centre at C. O B, the horlaon. 
P, the north or viaible pole. Q. the sooth pole, In- 
yfaible becaoae below oor horizon. A star between S 
and H will perform its whole dlnmal rerolatlon 
aronnd the pole P withont dipping below the horison 
at all. as shown by the dotted line S H. Between S 
and B more than half Its coarse wUI be above the hori- 
aon, and at B, or the eqnator, exactly half. Between 
B and O more than half its conrse will be below the 
horizon, and south of G It will torn roond the pole Q 
withont rising at alL 

in a slanting direction, and it will point to- 
ward the other pole of the heavens, or the 
south pole, which we can not see because of 
its being below the horizon. Around this 
line as an axis the heavens seem to revolve. 
A circle which spans the heavens half-way 
between the two axes is called the equator. 
In our latitude it is a little more than half- 
way frv>m the south horizon up to the zenith. 
A star in the eqnator will rise exactly in the 
east and set exactly in the west, and will be 
below the horizon Just half the time. 

If you keep a careful watch of all the 
stars, you will find that, with the exception 
of five, they all preserve the same positions 
relatively to each other during their daily 
revolution, Just as if they were set in a solid 
sphere of crystal, which sphere itself turned 
around on the axis we have described. So 
perfectly do they all seem to keep their po- 



sitions that if Job should rise from ^e dead 
he would now see Arctums uid the Pleiades 
just as he saw them when he was on the 
earth four or five thousand years ago. But 
there are seven heavenly bodies which do 
not BO keep their positions — they are the 
sun, the moon, and the five planets visible 
to the naked eye. 

n.-MOnON OF THB SUN AND PLANBTSw 
If we were only to look at the heavens 
one or two evenings, we would not obeenre 
that there was any change in the relative po- 
sitions of the sun and stars ; bat if we should 
take a good timepiece and watch the time 
at which a certain star sets or passes the 
meridian to-night, and then notice the set- 
ting or the passage of the same star to-mor- 
row nigl4i we should find that it occurred 
four minutes earlier, and as long as we 
chose to watch it we should find it four min- 
utes earlier every day. That is to say, the 
stars do not, like the sun, revolve around the 
earth in one day, but in twenty-three )ioun 
and fifty-six minutes. Now why is thisf 
To answer this question olearly we must 
remember that if it wore not for the glare 
of sunlight illuminating the atmosphere, we 
should see stars in the daytime as well as in 
the night. Really the whole sphere of the 
heavens is studded with stars, and they axe 
aa thick around the sun as any where else, 
only that we can not see them. Now a star 
which sets to-night at nine o'clock in the 
west will, as I explained, set four minutes 
before nine to-morrow night, eight minntss 
before nine the night after, and so on. Con- 
sequently, if we watch night after night, we 
will soon find that it sets in the evening twi- 
light, so that we lose sight of it. This shows 
that the sun is moving nearer and nearer to 
the star. If we keep calculating our torn 
minutes earlier every day, we find that in 
three months it sets six hours earlier, thus 
it sets at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
therefore before the sun. We conclude from 
this that the sun, after moving nearer and 
nearer the star, has now gone past it. If we 
continue our watch for a whole year, we will 
find that the star sets at the same hour it 
did a year ago, having in the mean while set 
at every four minutes throughout the day 
and night. This shows, theraforoy thai the 
sun in the course of a year pnssee all the 
stars in succession which lie on his path, and 
in fJEMt makes a complete revolutioii aroiuid 
this stairy sphere. If we could see the slan 
around the sun, and should watch the am 
from the time that it rose in the momiagaB- 
til it set in the evening, we should find UMi 
it moved among the stars by a spaoe mbhIj 
equal to its own diameter, and next Hionihig 
we should find when it rose again that lft«l- 
vanced nearly another of its £aiiMil«Bi| i 
thus it goes day after diqr» i 
two of its own diamfitww < ~ 
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sphere, and this motion in the course of a 
year carries it all the way around and brings 
it back to where it started from. The stars, 
then, seem to rise and set a little faster than 
the sun. The sun. rises and sets 365 times 
in as many days, while the stars rise and set 
366 times. Let me try to make this clear 
by another illustration : If you watch those 
two pointers as they pass above the pole, 
you will see them to-night pass a certain 
point, let us say, at nine o'clock. To-morrow 
night they would pass fbur minutes earlier, 
and four minutes earlier every night follow- 
ing, so that after three months you will have 
to look at three o'clock in the evening. Of 
course daylight will then prevent you from 
seeing ; but they are really there, and you 
would see them but for the glare of the sun. 
Three months more they are there at nine 
o'clock in the morning; three months more 
they are there at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and yon can now see them once more. 
About the 1st of March they cross at two 
minutes past twelve in the morning, and on 
the following night they would cross two 
minutes before midnight. This brings them 
across once more at nine o'clock of the same 
hour and evening on which they started. 
You see now that on the 1st of March there 
were really two passages across the merid- 
ian, the one taking place Just after midnight, 
and the other just before the midnight fol- 
lowing. 

This annual motion of the sun around the 
celestial sphere was one of the earliest as- 
tmnomical discoveries. The path in which 
it moves was mapped out in the heavens at 
an age so early that we scarcely know by 
whom it was done. If the sun left any trace 
we could see it as a bright path among the 
stars; we could see exactly what stars it 
passed, and on what day it passed over them. 
That reddish star which we see rising in the 
east during the autumn evenings is called 
Aldebaran ; the sun will pass directly over 
that star about the end of May. The twelve 
constellations through which it passes were 
called the constellations of the zodiac, and 
the names Aries, Taurus, etc., which are so 
£Mniliar to you, were given to them by the 
ancients. 

Now one thing that is very noticeable in 
this path described by the sun is that it is 
not every where at the same distance from 
the pole. If we measure with bur instru- 
ment, we shall find that on the 21st of March 
the sun is Just 90^ distant from the polar 
star. If we then watch its course, we shall 
find that it comes nearer and nearer in the 
three months following. On the 2l8t of 
June we find it between 66° and 67° dis- 
tant. Since the equator is every where 90° 
distant, the sun is then 23i° north of the 
equator. I have explained that the farther 
a heavenly body is from the pole the longer 
the time that it is below the horizon. At 



the equator it is above the horizon half the 
time, and below it half the time. Conse- 
quently during the time of which we speak, 
when the sun is between the equator and 
the pole, more than half his path is above 
the horizon, and therefore the days are more 
than twelve hours long. Let us keep up our 
measurements nntU the 21st of September. 
We shall then find that the sun has moved 
south again until it is 90° ftom the pole. 
One-half of its course then lies above the 
horizon, and the other half below; it is 
therefore below the horizon half of the time, 
and the nights are Just as long as the days. 
His southern course still continues until ike 
21st of December, when we shall find that he 
is 23i° south of the equator, and therefore 
113i° from the pole. More than half its 
course is now below the horizon, and the 
days are only as long as the nights were on 
the 21st of June, and vice versa. That yon 
may frilly understand all this we give on 
pages 696 and 697 maps of the southern con- 
stellations, showing the oblique path of the 
sun through them during the entire year. 
It is owing, then, to this oblique motion of 
the sun that the changes of seasons, and the 
variations of the length of day and night at 
different seasons, are due. The result is 
precisely the same whether we suppose that 
the sun moves around the earth or the earth 
around the sun. 

Now let us pass ttom the sun to the moon. 
We have in her case a motion among the stars 
similar to that presented l^y the sun, which 
I have Just described, only much more rapid. 
Thus the moon rises and sets later every 
evening by an amount averaging nearly 
three-quarters of an hour. If you watch 
the moon when she has passed her first 
quarter, and before she is full, you may act- 
ually see her motion among the stars. If 
she is very near a star at the end of twi- 
light, you will see that in the six or eight 
hours which elapse before she sets she has 
moved quite a perceptible distance toward 
the east; and if you look again on the fol- 
lowing night, you will see that she is 13°, or 
nearly so, east from the same star. If you 
keep up the watch for twenty-seven days, 
you will find that she has made the com- 
plete circuit of the heavens, and is now back 
again near the same starting-point at which 
yon first saw her. If the sun and stars pre- 
serve the same relative positions, she would 
come back to the sun in the same length of 
time, and we would have a new moon every 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight days. But 
while the moon is going around, the sun is 
also moving among the stars, and having 
moved forward during an interval between 
two new moons, it takes the moon between 
two and three days to catch up to him 
again ; consequently the time ftom one new 
moon to another is about twenty-nine and a 
half days. 
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PATU8 or Tine suh akd mooh amomo tok stabs. 

The maps on pages 0M and 09T show all the constellations of the Eodiac and other soathern constellmtioits. 
as well as the apparent paths of the san and moon throngh them. The continnoos line shows the snn^ path« 
or the ecliptic, the dotted one the moon's path, the latter being that which she followed in the middle of 1874 
The montns at the top of the map show when the constellations nnder them are on the meridian at 9 oVloelc 
v.M. For Instance, in the middle of December at this boor Aries will be on the meridian and nemrlj oreiw 
head ; Tanms, indading Aldebaran and the Pleiades, will be the next to the east; Orion will be low la the 
Bontheast ; Sinus and Procyon will be just rising ; while the square of Pegasus will be two houn w«ii of the 
eenith. 



Now we can understand how eclipses oc- 
cur. I have said that the snn pursues a 
certain definite path among the stars, about 
half a degree wide, which yon could see if 
he left any trace there ; so, also, if you could 



mark the position of the moon to-i 
among the stars, and mark its poaitlatt «t 
every hour during her whole ooim% Ml 
would find that she also has pmsMd AM^ 
inite path among the stan, htti yoft ^ 
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PATHS or THB Bim AKD MOON AJfONO Tm STABS. 

It takes the snn fonr or five months to reach that constt^llatlon which Is now on the meridfnn at » p.m. ; he 
will therefore not reach Aries till April. The months on the san's path show when he passes the several con* 
Btellatlons. Thus in April he will pass below Aries, and In May between Aldebaran ana the Pleiades. 

It will be seen that tha moon now crosses the sun's path at the points where the latter Is fonnd In April and 
Al^ln in October. Hei^ It Is only dnring these months that eclipses occur In 1874. But the moon's path is 
continnally changing In the heavens, the points of crossing (nodes) moving toward the right. At the begin- 
ning of 1876 the nodes will have moved over to the right-hand edges of the above maps, and eclipses will occnr 
in March and September. 



not And this path to be the same as the snn's 
path. If it were the same, we should have 
an eclipse of the snn every time the moon 
crossed the snn, and an eclipse of the moon 
every time that the moon passed on the oth- 



er side of the earth from the snn. Bnt the 
two paths are inclined to each other ahon 1 5^. 
They cross each other at a point which, in 
the month of October, 1874, is very near the 
son. The moon's path is south of the snn's 
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in nearly all that part of the heavens which 
we can see in the evenings of that month ; 
but it approaches the sun's path, and cross- 
es it near the eastern horizon, and in most 
of the invisible half of the sphere, or that 
part below the horizon, the moon's path is 
farther north. All this will be clear on ex- 
amining the star maps, where* the dotted 
line shows the path of the moon during 
1874, crossing the sun's path in the constel- 
lations Aries and Libra. 

These two opposite points in which the 
moon's path crosses the path of the sun are 
called the nodes. It is very clear that un- 
less the sun is near one of the moon's nodes 
when the moon herself passes by, the moon 
will pass above or below the sun, accord- 
ing as her path is above or below that of 
the sun at this point, and consequently 
there will be no eclipse. But if the sun 
happens to be near the node, then the moon 
will necessarily pass over his face and eclipse 
some portion of him. Now, as I have Just 
explained, there are two opposite nodes ; the 
one set a few hours ago, and the other has 
just risen. Since the sun makes the whole 
circuit of the heavens in the course of a 
year, he crosses the moon's nodes twice in 
that time. In 1874 he crossed one node in 
May, and will cross the other node in No- 
vember; consequently it is only about these 
two times that any eclipse can take place 
during this year. 

If the moon always followed the same 
path in the heavens, we could never have 
any eclipses but at those two seasons. But 
if we watch the motions of the moon for 
several years in succession, ve shall find 
that her path is continually changing. At 
the present time she passes seven degrees 
north of Aldebaran ; a month hence she will 
seem to pass the star at almost exactly the 
same distance ; but if you continue your ob- 
servations for four or five months, you will 
find that she passes it perceptibly farther 
north, and in three years you will find that 
she crosses it at the distance of about ten de- 
grees. After that she would begin to cross 
fieuiiher south, passing nearer Aldebaran at 
every revolution for eight years, until in 
1885 and 1886 she will pass right over it. 
If the moon's path were painted on the 
heavens, you would see that every time the 
moon came round to the same point in her 
path, which takes place about every twen- 
ty-seven days, she would cross the sun's path 
about three of her own diameters sooner 
than the month before. In the course of a 
year, therefore, she will have crossed about 
thirty-six diameters sooner, or farther to the 
west. In the course of twenty years you will 
find that this motion has been kept up until 
she crosses at the same point she does now, 
and thus the nodes have made a complete' 
circuit of the heavens. The seasons of 
eclipses vary, therefore, in the same man- 



ner. This year they are in May and Octo- 
ber ; in five years from now they will occur 
three months earlier, and we shall have them 
in February and August ; five years more, 
and they will be in October and May ; five 
years more, in August and February ; fire 
years more, and they will correspond onoe 
more to what they are now. 

The motions of the sun and moon, which 
I have just described, are comparatively 
simple ; but those of the five planets vimble 
to the naked eye, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jn- 
piter, and Saturn, are very complicated. Ve- 
nus and Mercury always follow the sun; 
they seem to vibrate on each side of him, 
Venus to the distance of about 45^, and Mer- 
cury about 25°. The three other planets 
seem to move among the stars sometimes in 
the same direction with the sun, and some- 
times in the opposite direction. The gen- 
eral rule in the case of Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn is that whenever they are any where 
near the sun, or even at right angles to his 
direction, they appear to move in the same 
direction among the stars in which he moves, 
but more slowly. But when their direction 
is opposite that of the sun, they always 
move in the opposite direction. This seem- 
ingly irregular motion was one which great- 
ly perplexed the ancient astronomers, and 
to account for it they invented the hypothe- 
sis of epicycles. In this hypothesis they 
supposed a point to move around in the 
heavens with a nearly uniform motion in 
the same manner that the sun and moon 
moved. From this point they supposed an 
arm to extend, and at the end of this arm 
the planet was supposed to be carried. This 
arm they supposed to revolve around onoe 
in a year. The combined motions of the 
point around the heavens and of the planet 
around the point represented in a rough 
way the motion of the planet. Of course 
they did not believe that any such machin- 
ery as this really existed. They employed it 
only as a means of representing the apparent 
motions of these three planets. 

nL-THE TRUE MOTIONS OF THB HRAVXN& 
What I have just been describing to yoo 
is the apparent motion of the heavody 
bodies as visible to an observer here on the 
earth. Ton see that by simple observatioDs, 
such as can be made with the naked eye, we 
have found that the sun appears to make 
the circuit of the starry sphere onoe in a 
year. We have found the causes of the 
change of seasons, and Ibe difference of Ifce 
length of days and nights at diiferent as*- 
sons of the year, and we have foimd tB * 
general way the cause of eclipses, and llie 
reason they do not always oooor «fc i^ mmm 
season. 

But in the modem system oC t 
the motions which we have ~ 
oepting that of the mooD, i 
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motions, not real ones. This annual motion 
of the sun in the heavens is really due to an 
annual motion of the earth around the sun. 
Suppose that I stand in the centre of this 
room, and that you walk around me, keep- 
ing near the sides of the room, and keeping 
your eyes fixed on me as yon move. The 
direction in which yon see me continually 
changes. Now you see me toward the win- 
dow ; now I am between you and the grate ; 
now I am between you and the door. If 
yon did not know that you were moving, 
it would seem to yon that I was moving 
around yon. Just so, in the case of the earth 
and sun, the earth moves around the sun 
once a year; therefore in the course of a 
year the sun is seen every day in a different 
direction among the stars. You always see 
the sun in an opposite direction from that 
which an observer on the sun would see the 
earth ; and thus, as in your course around 
me I am successively seen between you and 
the window, the grate, and the door, so is 
the sun successively seen between us and all 
the stars which lie in a certain plane in 
which the earth moves. 

We have started with the diurnal motion 
of the stars around the earth. This mo- 
tion is not real, but apparent, being due to 
the motion of the earth around the axis 
passing through it. I have described to you 
two apparent motions, one of the whole 
celestial sphere, carrying with it sun, plan- 
ets, and stars around a certain axis of the 
heavens, and therefore around the earth, ev- 
ery day ; the other an apparent motion of 
the sun, moon, and planets among the stars. 
To prove the earth's motion every day on its 
axis we must begin by answering the natu- 
ral objections to it. The first objection made 
by the ignorant is that if this were so, objects 
would fall off the earth on the other side. 
This objection, however, is scarcely worth 
talking about with any intelligent person. 
The evidence of the senses on a large scale 
shows US that the earth is really a sphere, 
and even the ancients knew very well that 
the direction which we call down, i. e., the 
direction which a stone falls, is not every 
where the same, but that at every point of 
this sphere it tends toward the centre of it. 
In whatever way we suppose the earth to 
move, there would therefore be no change 
in the apparent direction in which a body 
would falL 

A stronger objection is that we have no 
consciousness of such motion, but that bodies 
can move about on the surface of the earth 
with the same apparent freedom as if the 
earth was at rest. But any one who has ever 
been in a steamboat knows that we are en- 
tirely unconscious of any motion which is 
regpilar and uniform. As the steamboat 
passes an island, the island seems to every 
one on board to be in motion and to pass 
the boat, and it is only by the reason of the 



thing, and not by any direct evidence of the 
senses on the part of the passengers, that 
they know that it is the boat that is moving, 
and not the island. We have, therefore, no 
direct evidence whatever that the earth is 
at rest any more than that the heavens am 
at rest ; but the question whether it is the 
«arth or heavens which move is to be de- 
cided entirely by finding which explains the 
observed facts most simply and reasonably, 
and of which motion we have most evidence. 
To one acquainted with the whole subject, 
the matter is so obvious that arguing it is 
like having to argue on board of the steam- 
boat that it is the boat and not the island 
which is in motion. I may say, however, 
that observations hereafter to be explained 
will show that the heavens are immensely 
larger than the earth. Suppose the heav- 
ens to move, the motions would be so rapid 
and so complicated that no imaginable force 
would account for them; whereas the mo- 
tion of the earth explains every thing in a 
most simple manner, and in perfect accord- 
ance with the laws of mechanics. But we 
have two direct proofs that the earth does 
really revolve. One is afforded by the cele- 
brated Foucault pendulum experiment If 
we suspend an immense pendulum from some 
very high point, like the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, and start it swinging, we 
shall find that it does not swing all day in 
the same apparent direction. In this lati- 
tude we shidl find that, after nine hours, it is 
swinging apparently at right angles to the 
direction in which we started it. Now by 
the laws of motion the plane in which a 
pendulum swings is invariably the same so 



FnmULVM KXPSBIMXirT. 

The above figure represents a plane or table on the 
top of a globe, or at tbe north pole of the earth. To 
this table are fixed two rods, from which is suspend' 
ed a pendalnm, moving freely in any direction. Th** 
pendnlam Is made to Tibrate in the path ab; it will 
continue to Tibrate in this line, and have no apparent 
circular or angular motion until the globe revolves, 
when It will appear to have vibrated through the en- 
tire circle, to an object fixed on the table aiui movinp 
wiUi it It is scarcely necessary to say the circular 
motion of the pendulum is only apparent, since It is 
the table that rerolve^— the apparent moUon of the 
pendulum in a circle being the same as the apparent 
motion of the land to a person on board ship, or the 
recession of the earth to a person in a balloon. 
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loDg as the peodulam is not touched, and 
no force is applied to change it. The fact 
that the pendulum must be swinging in the 
same direction and that it appears to change 
shows ihskt the building in which it is placed 
is really turned around about ninety degrees 
in the course of nine hours, and would make 
a complete revolution in thirty -six hours. 
You ask, Why not a whole revolution in a 
day? It would make a whole revolution 
in a day if we were near the north pole ; 
but the pendulum necessarily swings in a 
vertical axis, and as the direction of the 
earth's axis to the vertical is here oblique, 
the earth does not revolve so rapidly rela- 
tively to its vertical axis as it does rela- 
tively to the real axis. When we reach the 
equator the axis of the earth is at right an- 
gles to that of the pendulum, and there is 
no motion around the vertical line in which 
the pendulum hangs. At the equator, there- 
fore, the pendulum will always swing in the 
direction in which it is started. 

The other direct proof of the earth's rota- 
tion is afforded by the form of the earth, 
and the force of gravity at its different 
parts. If the earth were at rest the weight 
of bodies on every part of its surface would 
be the same, and the equal tendency of 
every part toward the centre would result 
in the earth being round. But we find by 
actual measurement that the earth is flat- 
tened at the poles and bulges out at the 
equator. We find also that heavy bodies are 
lighter the nearer we t^e them to the equa- 
tor. This we can attribute only to the cen- 
trifugal force produced by the earth's rota- 
tion. The proofs, then, that the earth moves 
are these three : firstly, the Foucault pendu- 
lum ; secondly, the flattening of the earth 
at the poles ; thirdly, the fact that the ap- 
parent motions of the heavenly bodies around 
the earth every day, and their irregular 
motions in the heavens, which we have de- 
scribed, can not be accounted for in any 
reasonable manner by mechanical laws if 
we suppose them to be real, while on the 
other hand, if we suppose it is the earth 
which revolves, every thing is accounted for 
in the most simple manner possible. In fact, 
so simply are the apparent motions of the 
heavens thus accounted for that the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis would have been 
universally accepted in ancient times had 
the ancients been acquainted with the laws 
of motion. It was only because Ptolemy sup- 
posed that light bodies would be left behind 
if the earth revolved from west to east with 
BO great a velocity that he was led to dispute 
the fact. 

But how do we know that the apparent 
motion of the sun in the heavens which we 
have described is really a motion of the earth 
around the sun f So far as the motion of the 
sun alone is concerned, we can account for 
it Just as well one way as the other. But 



when we consider the motions of the plan- 
ets, we find a system which we cmi not ac- 
count f^r but by the motion of the earth. 
I have already stated that the apparent 
motions of the planets may be represented 
by a combination of two separate motions ; 
the one is that of an imaginary point in a 
regular orbit around the heavens, and the 
other is a motion around this moving 
point. The combination of these two mo- 
tions makes a curve so complicated that it 
is difficult to conceive from what cauae it 
could occur, for although we can imagine a 
planet moving around the sun, it is very dif- 
ficult to conceive why it should describe a 
regular curve around an imaginary point, 
which not only does not really exist, but is 
itself in rapid motion. Now this motion, in 
the case of all the planets, does not oocor 
every day, but takes place once a year, and 
all the planets go in the same direction at 
the same time, so far as each is concerned. 
For instance, if the planet Venns is to-di^ 
moving east in this imaginary circle, the 
plimets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are also 
moving east in the same circle, and as they 
curve tiieir motions around toward the south 
and west, the other planets seem to curve 
their motions around toward the south and 
west. Not only so, but the sun alao appean 
to move in this same direction. In a word, 
besides their regular forward motions around 
the heavens, all of the five planets seem to 
be performing an oscillatory motion aroimd 
an imaginary point, corresponding to that of 
the sun around the earth. It is impossible 
to conceive how any force should act so as 
to produce this motion. The fact that it is 
common and simultaneous in the case of aD 
the planets shows that it must be produced 
by some common cause. Now the theory of 
the motion of the earth accounts for it in the 
most simple manner by showing that it is 
not real but only apparent, being due to the 
motion of the earth itself around the son. 
I have already partly explained that when 
we stand on any body which is moving for- 
ward with a regular and unifonn motion, we 
become unconscious of the motion, and all 
the bodies which we see appear to be moving 
in an opposite direction. Now if a party in 
a steamboat which was sailing among a 
group of islands should describe all the isl- 
ands as moving together — first to the east, 
then to the south, then to the north, and 
then to the west, we should at onoe reply, 
** It is the steamboat that is moving, and not 
the islands." In the same way, it is peifeet- 
ly reasonable to ns that in the oaae of the 
planets this oscillatory motion is simply dar 
to the fact that the earth is moving around 
the sun in the opposite direction, and is 
therefore not real. Making this hjprittinria. 
we find the motions extremely simpHftsil : 
we get rid of the motions around imaiE^oHy 
centres entirely, and we find t^ 
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bodies moving around the larger one. We 
know, independent of any such theory as 
tiiis, that the sun is at a vast distance from 
the earthy and it is easy, without any very 
precise astronomical instruments, to assure 
ourselves that the sun must be a great many 
times larger than this world. It is there- 
fore much more reasonable to suppose that 
the small body is moving around the large 
one than the large one around the small one. 
When we find these complicated motions re- 
duced to motions which are of the simplest 
kind, and that without violating any law of 
probability, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the hypothesis which thus explains 
them is correct. 

The theory explaining how the motions 
of the eartii and heavens take place is call- 
ed the system of the world. The apparent 
and the true systems of the world stand in 
remarkable contrast to each mother. In the 
former, as it appears to the senses of all from 
earliest infancy, the earth on which We live 
is a vast flat plain which never moves. The 
direction we call down — that is, the direc- 
tion in which a stone falls — seems every 
where the same. All bodies tend to fall in 
that direction in consequence of their own 
weight. The heavenly bodies seem com- 
paratively small; they are spread out on 
the surfiace of a sphere, and move around 
the earth every day. These ideas are every 
where wrong. The earth is not flat, but 
round, like a ball, and we live on a round 
surface. This every body knows by his own 
sight who has ever made an extended Jour- 
ney, and the reason for believing it is ex- 
plained even in our geographies. Secondly, 
** down" is not every where the same, but is 
always toward the centre of the earth, and 
is therefore not the same in any two places. 
The people of Australia are eight thousand 
miles under our feet, and we know that their 
feet when they stand are toward ours. Yet, 
should we go there, the directions up and 
down would appear to be the same that they 
are here. In twelve hours our feet will be 
in a direction that we now call south, on ac- 
count of the rotation of the earth ; yet we 
do not feel the change. Thirdly, the earth, 
besides having an annual motion around the 
sun, has a daily motion on its axis. 

At first sight these doctrines seem com- 
pletely to contradict the evidence of our 
senses, but a little thought will make it 
plain that this contradiction is only appar- 
ent. The evidence of our senses can not tell 
us whether we are at rest or in motion, and 
therefore there is no contradiction to the 
evidence of our senses in supposing the earth 
to be in motion. Again, in traveling around 
the earth we see very clearly that the direc- 
tion we call down must be different at every 
different place, and therefore we know that 
the evidence of our senses can give us no 
fixed line of direction. The true system of 



the world, then, does not oppose the evidence 
of our senses, but only some fallacious infer- 
ence derived from that evidence. Then as 
regards the sphere : our eyes seem to tell us 
that all the heavenly bodies are situated at 
about the same distance fh)m us, we being 
in the centre of the sphere, around which 
they are scattered. But again experience 
and examination show that by merely look- 
ing at a distant object we can form no opin- 
ion whatever of its real distance. It is true 
that we can form a very accurate idea of the 
distance of bodies which we see on the earth's 
surface, such as houses, fences, trees, ete., but 
an analysis of all the conditions shows that 
this is not a mere act of the eye, but more an 
act of Judgment, and we know veiy well that 
when the conditions are such that the Judg^ 
ment is deceived by them, we may see Just as 
well as ever, yet our inference as to the dis- 
tance will be all wrong. No doubt every 
child who has for the first time seen a mount- 
ain through a clear atmosphere fifty miles 
away has felt sure that it could not be more 
than one mile, and there is no doubt but it 
seemed so to him. He thinks his eyes told 
him that it could not be but one mile, when, 
in reality, it was only an inference founded 
on the fact that objects looking as the 
mountain did were not usually more than a 
mile or two away. 

But the reader must not suppose that be- 
cause these apparent motions are not real 
they are therefore to be wholly disregarded. 
When properly interpreted, the apparent 
motions may be considered to be equally 
true with the real ones ; for instance, we say 
that the sun rises in the east and sets in the 
west; this is perfectly true, provided we 
remember that east and west are not in 
the same direction in the morning as in the 
evening. Even astronomers continually use 
the expression that the sun and stars pass 
the meridian, although they know very well 
that it is only the meridian that passes the 
sun and stars. And again, in what concerns 
the change of seasons and the length of the 
days and nights, the results are precisely the 
same whether we consider the real or appar- 
ent motions, and the fact is that the cause 
of the change of seasons and of the different 
lengths of the day at different seasons can 
be more readily <;omprehended by a consid- 
eration of the apparent motion of the celes- 
tial sphere than by that of the real motion 
of the earth. Moreover, the ultimate object 
of investigating the real motions of the lieav- 
ens is to learn with the greatest certainty 
and precision what the apparent motions 
are. I make this remark to warn you against 
the too common error that because the an- 
cients were not acquainted with the real 
system of the world, all their other ideas in 
relation to astronomy were entirely falla- 
cious. Observations made hj them would be 
of as much value as if they were made to-day. 
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cessite generations of mathemati- 
cians show that these small forces 
may be represented by gravitations 
of the planets toward each other. 
We thus arriye at the theory of uni- 
versal gravitation, which may be ex- 
pressed thus : Every particle of mat- 
ter in the universe attracts every 
other particle with a force inversely 
as the square of the distance which 
separates them. It is not impossi- 
ble that this force in some future 
time may be itself explained by 
some other law ; but the fact of its 
existence is as evident to the reason 
and senses of every man who has 
ever thoroughly observed and in- 
vestigated the celestial motions as 
the fact that bodies fall toward the 
earth is evident to us all firom our 
earliest infancy. 

v.— THB TELESCOPE. 
Every one knows that this instiu- 
ment is one by which distant bodies 
are apparently brought nearer t% the 
eye, but the principles of its con- 
struction are not so widely known. 
Let us begin by considering some el- 
ementary optical principles. You know that 
a body is rendered visible only by the light 
which emanates from it and reaches the eye. 
If we can make light emanate from a point 
of space where there is no body in the same 
manner it would if a body was there, we 
should seem to see the body although none 
really exists. Now the fundamental princi- 
ple on which the telescope is constructed is 
this : A certain quantity of light which em- 
anates from the surface of a body and reach- 
es the instrument is to be brought to a sin- 
gle point. The eye, viewing this point, will 
apparently see the real body there. This 
point toward which all the rays converge is 
called the focus, and the imaginary o^ect 
which we thus see in the focus is called the 
image of the real body. This image may 
be viewed with a magnifying-glass. Just as 
we would view any small object held in 
our hands. There are two ways in which 
the light which comes from a distant body 
may be brought to the focus ; one is by re- 
flection from a concave mirror, and the oth- 
er is by passing through a lens or system 
of lenses like a common burning-glass. The 
first telescopes were made on the latter prin- 
ciple. We give a figure of a telescope of 
the simplest construction, as it was made by 
the successors of Galileo. All the rays of 
light which come from a star are, on pass- 
ing through the first lens (called the object- 
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glass or objective), bent out of their course 
in such a manner as to converge to the point 
F, which is called the focus of the glass. In 
front of F a little magnifying-glass, or pair 
of magnify ing-glasses, is placed, and the eye, 
looking into this glass, sees the enlarged 
image of the point or object the light from 
which is brought into the focus. In order 
to keep out all other light except that which 
emanates from the object, and in order also 
to make the two glasses preserve the same 
relative positions, these two lenses are placed 
in a long tube. 

This telescope is subject to a great imper- 
fection, arising from a well-knoirn property 
of the refraction of light. You know very 
well from an experiment with a prism that 
when light is refracted by a lens it is at the 
same time decomposed into the prismatic 
colors, red, yellow, blue, etc., the red light 
being refrsbcted or bent out of its course the 
least, the blue or violet rays the most. No 
substance has yet been found which will 
refract light of all colors equally. The con- 
sequence is that as the light passes through 
the glass, the blue rays, being refracted the 
most, go to th^ focus at O, nearer the object- 
glass than the red rays, which, being re- 
fracted least, will come to the focus at F. 
As all the light is not brought to the same 
focus, it is Impossible to get any accumt4r 
image of a star or other object at which the 
telescope is pointed, but, on the contrar}*, 
we have a confused mixture of images of va- 
rious colors. This defect may be greatly 
lessened by making the telescope very long ; 
and the astronomers of the seventeenth oen- 
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tury used to make lensee of thirty, fifty, or 
even a hondi'ed feet focal length, and raise 
them up in the air, without any tube at all, 
on top of long poles. Such telescopes were 
of necessity very inconvenient for use. So 
serious and unavoidable did this defect of 
the refracting telescope appear to be that 
the making of a refracting telescope which 
would give a perfect image was for a long 
time deemed eutirely impracticable. But 
toward the end of the last cen- 
tury it was found by Dolland, 
an English optician, that this 
defect of the refracting tele- 
scope could be almost com- 
pletely cured by making the 
object -lens of two different 
kinds of glass. He found by 
experiments that fiint-glass and 
crown-glass refracted the light 
almost equally, but that the 
former disperses it or separates it into these 
prismatic colors about twice as much as 
crown-glass. Accordingly, if you combine 
a prism of crown-glass with a prism of 
flint-glass having half the refiracting angle 
in such a manner that they should act on 
the light in opposite directions, the flint- 
glass would disperse the light in one di- 
rection as strongly as the crown-glass in the 
other direction, and the lights of all colors 
would pass through the two prisms without 
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any separation, while the greater refracting 
power of the crown-glass would cause all 
the light to be refracted out of its course. 
The achromatic objective is ooustmcted on 
this principle. It consists of a double-con- 
vex lens of crown-glass and of a concave 
lens of flint-glass. The latter is ground 
nearly flat on the one side and concave on 
the other. Passing through this combina- 
tion of glass, ihe light of all colors is brought 
almost absolutely to the same focus. Per- 
fectly distinct vision of a distant x>oint may 
then be obtained by means of the eyeglaaa. 

The eyeglass of the telescope is commonly 
composed of two lenses of short focus. One 
lens will do ; but a combination of two can 
be so employed as to give much greater dia- 
tinctness, and enable a much laiger portion 
of the object to be seen distinctly in one 
view. The magnifying power of the tele- 
scope depends on the focal length of the ob- 
ject-glass and the power of the eye-piece. 
It may therefore be varied by simply chan- 
ging the latter. The rule is to divide the 
focal length of the object-glass by the focal 
length of tlfb eye -piece, and the quotient 
will give the magnifying power of the tele- 
scope. For example, if with a telescoiM ten 
feet long I employ an eye-piece of one inch 
focus, the focal length of the object-glass be- 
ing one hundred and twenty times that of 
the eye-piece, will magnify one hundred and 
twenty times. If the 
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ter of which is about 
one-fifth of an inch. 
When we look at it 
with a telescox^ we 
get only the light 
which falls within 
the object-glass of 
the instrument, and 
the object looks dim 
in proportion to the 
square of the mag- 
nifying power. & 
we have a telescope 
of five inches focus, 
and the aperture of 
the object-glass is 

twenty-five times that of the pupil, we can 
then employ a magnifying power up to twen- 
ty-five times without producing any dimness 
of the object. But if we carry our magnify- 
ing iK)wer beyond twenty-five times, the ob- 
ject is dimmed in the same proportion. If we 
carry it above two hundred and fifty times, 
this dimness increases so rapidly that in the 
case of the more distant and fiiint planets 
and the nebulsB the magnifying power will 
be more than neutralized by tihe deficiency 
of illumination. This difficulty does not 
apply to the case of a star which has no ap- 
parent surface. But there is another defect 
inherent to small object-glasses. No object- 
glass will bring the light to a mathematical 
point in the focus, but the very best glass 
forms a small round image surrounded by a 
circle of light. The larger the object-glass, 
the smaller its image and circle are. This 
effect is termed diffiraction. The conse- 
quence is that in looking through a small 
telescope with a high magnifying i>ower we 
introduce a certain indistinctness. And if 
we carry the magnifying power from fifty 
to one hundred times for every inch aperture 
of the telescope, the increased magnifying 
power will be neutralized by an indistinct- 
ness. An example of this indistinctness can 
be very readily seen by piercing a hole 
through a card with a fine needle. On 
looking at objects through this hole you 
will not perceive them clearly, but they will 
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ThiB section shows bow the Inminons ravs reflected from the parabolic mirror M 
meet a small rectangular prism m n, which replaces the Incllnea plane mirror ased 
in the old form of Newtonian telescope. After nndergoing a total reflection from 
tn n, the rays form at a 6 a very small Image of the heavenly body. This image Is 
viewed through an eye-piece with four lenses placed on the side of the telescope, 
and magnifying from 00 to 800 times, according to the liae of the silvered mirror. 

all be a little softened and blurred, as though 
they were seen over water. Their appear- 
ance is exactly that which would be present- 
ed by a distant object seen through the most 
perfect telescope under the most favorable 
circumstances when a great magnifying 
power is used. 

A yet greater foe to astronomical obser- 
vation is the atmosphere, as all objects seen 
through it are tremulous and indistinct. If 
you have ever noticed a distant object along 
the surfiEMse of the ground on a hot summer's 
day, you have seen a certain waviness of out- 
line combined with a slight trembling. If 
you look with a telescope, you will find that 
this tremulousness increases in direct pro- 
portion to the magnifying jiower. In the 
night it can not be seen at all with the na- 
ked eye, but with a telescope it is seen to a 
greater or less extent at all times. Only on 
very rare occasions is the atmosphere so 
still that it does not interfere with the tele- 
scopic vision in this way. The higher the 
magnifying power employed, the more this 
tremulousness is magnified, and the rarer 
the cases in which distinct vision can be ob- 
tained. It has sometimes been said that Sir 
William Herschel employed power as high 
as six thousand on one of his great telescopes. 
If so, it is not likely that he saw any thing 
with the slightest distinctness. We some- 
times hear it said that the moon has been 
brought within forty miles by the aid of the 
largest telescopes. I doubt wheth- 
er the moon has ever been seen 
through a telescope with such dis- 
tinctness as it wQuld be seen with 
the naked eye at a distance of four 
hundred miles. 

The refracting or achromatic tel- 
escope, as I have described it, is that 
now ordinarily used in astronomical 
work. . But I have said that the rays 
of light can also be brought to a fo- 
In this telescope the mirror was so inclined that the image of cus by a concave mirror. A tele- 
tiie star was formed at a 6, on the side of the telescope near the scope made in this manner is called 
eye>piece o; hence It Is termed the /ront-view telescope. As the ^ «^««*i„«. 4.x»i™«.^«. \it^^4. «^ *i.« 
rays In this telescope undergo only a slnele reflection; the loss of » reflecting telescope. Most of the 
light is less than In either of the preceding cases, and the image celebrated instruments of which we 
Is therefore brighter. The magnifying power is the quotient of i,ftv« tmA IiIca f.hnnA nf TTAmnliAl 
the principal focal distance of the mteor by the focal distance J*^® J^> "*® tnose oi Uerscliel, 
of the eye-piece. Lord Rosse, and Lassell, were of this 
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kind. Their constniction is very simple. 
The concave mirror, ground perfectly true, 
is placed in the bottom of a long tube ; the 
image is formed at the top of the tube, as 
shown in the figure. But the first great dif- 
ficulty met with in the use of this tele8coi>e 
is that the image being formed in the top of 
the tube, the observer can not go there to 
look at it without placing his body in the 
course of the light which must pass from the 
star down the tube of the telescope. Three 
ways of avoiding this difficulty have been 
employed. One is that of Herschel's : the 
mirror is very slightly tipped in the tube, so 
as to form the focus near one edge, as at a (. 
The observer can then put his head at o, 
and look into the eye-piece without cutting 
off much of the light. Another method is 
that of Sir Isaac Newton's : a small mirror 
is placed near the focus at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the axis of the tube. This 
mirror reflects the light horizontally through 
an opening in the side, where the image is 
formed, and the observer can view it from 
this point. And the third method is that 
of the Gregorian and Cassegranian tele- 
scopes. In ^ese a concave or convex mirror 
is placed near the focus in the centre of the 
tube, and the light is reflected back again 
in such a manner as to form a second focus 
near the centre of the large mirror. A hole 
is out through the latter, and the observer 
sees the image by looking up. This method 
is far more convenient in use than either of 
the others. 

The question whether the reflecting or re- 
frtboting telescope is the most powerful is 
one on which iiie beet opinions differ. It 
is certain that reflecting telescopes have 
been made very much l&tger than any re- 
fractors. Those of Herschel and Lassell, for 
example, were four feet in diameter, and that 
of Lord Bosse was six feet If we consider 
this circumstance alone, we would say that 
this form of telescope would necessarily be 
the most powerfuL But, from some cause 
not entirely explained, these instruments 
have never proved effective in proportion 
to their size. Sir William Herschel had two 
great reflectors, the one of two fe^* *^'^ '^^^- 
er of four feet ; yet his great in^ 
and discoveries were made witi 
foot telescope, and I can not fi 
was really able to see any thing 
the large one than with the smal 
cisely the same remark applies 
telescopes. He first made one < 
aperture, and then a great one o^ 
but he never saw any thing wit 
foot which he had not seen wit 
foot one. Lord Bosse's great telei 
ger than any, being of six feet ii 
but no considerable discovery wai 
with it, and it is very doubtful 
will show objects so well as man 
escopee of much smaller size. 



great reflecting telescope is a very trouble- 
some thing to keep in order, so much so that 
no such instrument has ever been made much 
use of by any one except its maker. 

The refracting telescopes, though less cele- 
brated than these great reflectors, are those 
which have done nearly all the solid astro- 
nomical work. The great difficulty in their 
construction is to get disks of glass of the 
necessary size and purity. This difficulty 
has been so successfully overcome within the 
last forty years that the size of the refract^ 
ing telescope is increasing enormously. The 
most successfrd makers of great telescopes 
are the American firm of Alvan Clark and 
Sons, in Massachusetts. The instrument re- 
cently made for the National Observatory at 
Washington is the largest refracting tele- 
scoi>e ever constructed, and among the most 
I>erfect, and it is quite possible that it is also 
as powerful a telescope as was ever pointed 
at the heavens. 

Now you want to know how the telescope 
is employed to measure angles. I can not 
describe all the instruments used for this 
purpose; we must therefore confine ourselves 
to the consideration of the simplest form of 
meridian circle.* This consists of a teleeoope 
of moderate size turning in a north and sooth 
direction around a fixed horizontal axis. On 
this same axis is firmly fastened a metallic 
circle, which may be three or even six feet 
in diameter. The circumferenoe of this cir- 
cle is divided by fine lines into three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees, and each degree into 
a number of parts, usually twelve or thirty. 
In the finest instruments the division lines 
can hardly be seen with the naked eye. The 
whole instrument turns on pivots resting on 
two stone piers. Four microscopes are firm- 
ly fastened to these piers in such a position 
that the division lines on the circle can al- 
ways be seen through them. Then, as the 
instrument is turned around, all the divisioo 
lines will pass in succession under the four 
microscopes. The direction in which the 
instrument is pointing is accurately deter- 
mined by the particular division which ia 
under the microscope at any moment. Com- 
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The star ptMCB acrofe the Held from right to left, 
and the observer notes the time of passing across each 
of the live lines. 

and note accurately the points of the ciicle, 
the namber of degreee, minntes, and secondB 
that are nnder the four microecopee; then 
we point the telescope on the other star as 
it crosses the meridian, and again determine 
the degrees, minutes, and seconds which are 
nnder the microscope. The difference of the 
two gives the difference of the altitudes of 
the two stars when they cross the meridian. 
We also determine by means of the same in- 
strument, combined with the astronomical 
clock, the interval of time which elapses be- 
tween the crossing of one star and the cross- 
ing of another. The combination of this 
difference with the difference of meridian 
altitudes affords the means of calculating 
accurately the relative positions of the two 
stars. 



AUNT JULIE. 
FROM THB GERMAN OF FANNT LBWALD. 

rr spite of her seven-and-fifky years, there 
was always about Aunt Julie an atmos- 
phere of that unfEtding youthfulness which 
comes from the soul. She was the confi- 
dante, the refuge, and the counselor of the 
whole family. The smaller children went 
to her with their dolls, and the larger with 
their love affairs. She interceded with their 
parents for nieces and nephews, and not only 
gave counsel, but, when necessary, more sol- 
id assistance. She was the model of a good 
aunt, and if no such thing existed, she would 
have invented the pattern. 

One evening, when we were alone, and 
she had spoken, contrary to her usual cus- 
tom, a great deal about herself, she said, 
after a long silence, " 1 have been wanting to 
tell you that I have prepared for you a token 
of remembrance, which will come into your 
hands after I am gone." Unlocking a writ- 
ing-desk, she took out a manuscript, saying, 
" These leaves contain the recollections of 
my youth. Read them after I am dead." A 
few months later, one beautiful spring even- 



ing, I opened the manuscript, and read the 
following narrative : 

I was of French descent, bom in Berlin in 
1796. My mother, very beautiful in her ear- 
ly years, had formed a strong youthful at- 
tachment to Herr Von Schlichting, a Prus- 
sian army oflBcer. His parents were unwill- 
ing that the heir of one of the oldest families 
of the nobility should marry the daughter of 
a silk manufacturer, and the young officer 
was transferred to East Prussia, where he 
afterward entered the civil service. After a 
while my mother married the man whom her 
parents had fixed upon as her husband, for 
the families of French descent were intimate- 
ly related together, and family life was based 
upon the entire dependence of children on 
their parents. 

My father made no great demands on the 
heart of his yoimg and handsome wife, was 
deeply absorbed in business, and was con- 
tent so long as she did the honors of his 
house well, and was a good mother to his 
children. He soon accumulated a large prop- 
erty, and set up an extensive establiahment, 
as it is called, and my mother took pleasure 
in being its head. She dressed well, had at- 
tractive manners, and, as she grew older, be- 
came more imposing in her beauty. I have 
never seen a more lovely woman than was 
my mother. She pleased every one, and this 
made her take sx>ecial delight in the inter- 
course with her friends. At our house was 
to be met the choicest society of the capital 

Just before my birth, when my mother 
was in her thirtieth year, at a great festival 
she unexpectedly met her youthful lover. 
He had remained unmarried, although he 
had been informed of my mother's marriage 
by herself. But to hear that a beloved one 
is married is a very different thing from see- 
ing her the wife of another and the mother 
of another's children. Herr Yon Schlichting, 
in spite of himself, could not but experience 
some pang^ when she introduced him to my 
father ; but the entire confidence with which 
they both treated him enabled him to pre- 
serve his composure, and to regulate his fu- 
ture relations with them. He was an hon- 
orable man, and believed in the honor of 
others. He was invited to our house at my 
christening, and I received from him the 
nams of Julie. As my mother brought to 
him her children, looking at them with such 
evident pride, and as he took me after the 
baptism, he could scarcely keep back his 
tears, as I have been told. 

** May Gk>d bless you, and bless these chil- 
dren!" said he, after the service, giving his 
hand first to my mother and then to my fa- 
ther ; and no mention was ever made of the 
past. He was attached to the ministry at 
Berlin, and visited our house at first like 
other guests, but soon came more and more 
frequently, until there was no day when he 
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failed to oome, though bat for a few mo- 
ments. Ab neither my father nor mother 
had any brothers or sisters, the children all 
became attached to Schlichting, calling him 
ancle, while all foand in him a kind, instraot- 
ive, and sympathizing friend. My recollec- 
tions of him, I believe, extend back to my 
third year. My father was too busy to give 
as mach attention, and when he came home 
from the mannfftctory or counting-room he 
wanted to be qniet, and we little ones were 
sent away. 

Thas six years passed withoat the slight- 
est interraption of Schlichting's relations 
with my parents. My eldest sister was now 
in her sixteenth year, and very probabl]^ the 
thoaght may have arisen in my mother's 
mind to give one of her daughters in mar- 
riage to such a true man and worthy friend. 
No one had ever cast the least shade of sos- 
picion apon her relations with Schlichting, 
BO universally was she held in respect, ex- 
cept her mother-in-law. She had never for- 
given my mother for being so reluctant to 
marry her son, and she had often said to my 
mother, behind my father's back, that she 
did not deserve to have such a husband. 
My sister Caroline was her grandmother's 
idol, who continually gave her presents, 
decked her out with ornaments and finery, 
and thus seriously interfered with her moth- 
er's influence. 

Caroline was not pretty; she was a taU, 
lean brunette, like grandmother, and had a 
pair of beautiful black eyes, fine teeth, and 
handsome hair. Grandmother considered 
her the best-looking of all the tre children, 
and, when some one teased her about her 
dark complexion, consoled her favorite by 
telling her that the best black cherries grew 
highest on the tree. 

At last my father found it necessary to 
have a serious talk with grandmother in 
reference to this partiality. He went to see 
her, and at the dinner-table, after the inter- 
view, we all felt that some mishap had taken 
place. My father was silent, and mother 
looked pale and troubled. So it continued 
during the whole day and evening, and it 
was not until years afterward that I learned 
what had transpired. 

As soon as he had begun to speak of the 
I»artiality shown to Caroline, grandmother 
became violently excited, and maintaining 
that she had a right to do what she pleased 
with her own savings, threw out such hints 
and innuendoes against my mother that at 
last my father said, 

''Speak out plainly. Say once for all 
what fault you have to find with my wife." 

" I will speak plainly, as you ask it," re- 
plied grandmother. " Tou may be pleased, 
but I am not, to have this councilor day in 
and day out in your house ; and if you think 
I am, you are mistaken. Other people can 
see, if you are blind." 



''Mother!" cried he, the blood mounting 
to his head — " mother, may God forgive you f* 

He sat down, covering his face with his 
hands. Grandmother stepped up to him 
and said, " Do you suppose, then, that the 
Geheimrath comes every day to the house to 
see you f Do you suppose that they have 
forgotten how you stepped in between them f 
What does such a nobleman want in a citi- 
zen's house f Why doesn't he get married f 
Why doesn't she take Caroline into society 
with her f Why does she keep the girl, who 
is old enough to have a husband herself^ in 
the nursery with the children, except that 
she doesn't want the councilor to notice how 
long it is since he loved herf Gret a hus- 
band for the girl, that she may go away and 
not see what is going on P 

My fjBither's brain whirled. He could not 
bear his own mother's leering look of pleas- 
ure at his anguish. He suddenly rose. 

" Where are you going T" inquired grand- 
mother, alarmed at his movement to go away. 

" I am going to get consolation from my 
wife for the sufifering that you, my own 
mother, have given me," said he, with emo- 
tion, as he left the room. But he could not 
banish suspicion, and he felt ashamed to ex- 
press it to his wife. She saw at once that 
something unusual and painful had taken 
place, and asked him what was the matter, 
and what had been said in reference to Car- 
oline, but received no reply. He said that 
he would tell her some other time. She 
had never before seen him in this mood, and 
her anxiety made her silent and depressed. 
My father perceived this, and put his own 
interpretation upon it. " She suspects,'* he 
thought, " what it is. She loves him ; she 
has never loved me !" Such a thought to a 
man who has beou married seventeen yewn 
is a very different thing frxnn youthful Jeal- 
ousy. 

After the children had gone to bed, my 
mother, not imagining that she was the 
cause of her husband's depression, said to 
him: 

" Let me know what is the matter, An- 
ton. What did you and mother have to 
say f What has put you so out of tune f 

"Nothing — ^really — ^yet we did not part 
with the best understanding. Let the mat- 
ter rest ; we have said enough for to-day." 

" But what will become of Caroline f* in- 
quired my mother. "Did you make your 
mother see how she was ruining the child T 

" Why dont you take her into society T 
asked my father, in a hard tone, wholly 
strange to my mother. 

"Why do you ask that," replied aha, 
"when you know we had agreed thai ft 
would be better for her to wait f^^^H** 
yearf" 

"But why do you oppose itf ccisd h^» 
" I have nothing to say against it* Onw^ 
mother lays great stress upon Imt i 
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into society. The girl is now grown np, and 
you yooiBelf — ^you onght to fkvor her oom- 
ing out, but yon hold back.'' 

''I hold baokP repeated my mother, gas- 
in^ at him in amaxement. '' Why shocdd I 
lioldbaokf 

'' On Sohliohting'B aoooont P aaid he, with 
tlie defiance of a man who knows himself to 
be on ffidse groimd, bnt without being able 
to look my mother in the ta/oe, 

<'On Sohlichting's account f asked she, 
aa a suspicion of the truth dawned upon 
ber. << What about Schlichtingr What has 
yoor mother said to you f 

** What makes you suppose my mother has 
said any thing P inquired he. And vexed 
that his wife beliered him to be influenced 
by liis mother, he added, ** I have eyes of my 
cwn, and can seeP 

** Ton have good eyes and a pure heart ; 
snch a suggestion does not proceed from 
yon," replied she, looking him frankly and 
quietly in the face with her large clear eyes. 
This composure completely disarmed him, 
hut the wound still bled, and with a heavy 
sigh and a sad face he turned away from his 
wife. 

My mother could not bear to see him thus, 
and forgetting the iigustice that had been 
done her, said, "Anton, I have been your wife 
for seventeen yeais P The tone with which 
she said this went to his heart, for it came 
from the depths of her own, but he could not 
utter a word. " What have I done to grieve 
youf asked she, in an imploring voice. 

"Oh, nothing, nothing P cried he, with an 
expression of deep suffering. ** I know you 
can not deceive. Ton have struggled, re- 
nounced; I have no reason to blame you. 
Bnt — ^but you have never loved me; you 
love him I" And covering his face with both 
hands, he exclaimed, " To have to say this, 
after being married so long P 

Wounded to the very soul, my mother, 
wholly unprepared for such a loss of con- 
fidence and fidth in her, as if impelled by 
an instinct to find protection by the side of 
her children, hurried quickly into the ad- 
joining chamber, where we were sleeping. 
She stood with folded hands by our bed, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks. My fa- 
ther followed her, and at the sight of the 
weeping wife and mother his heart melted. 
He took her by the hand, saying, " Forgive 
me P She fell upon his neck, and ended her 
weeping on his breast. They kissed the chil- 
dren, and he begged her to forget forever 
what had occurred, and led her from the 
chamber. 

Bnt my mother could not be silent. She 
reminded him of their happy union, their 
mihroken confidence for so many years, and 
insisted upon her right to retain his p^eot 
tanst in her truth and upiightnees of heart. 
The reconciliation was perfect, and it was 
attended with the best results. The grand- 



mother's influence was once and for all ren- 
dered powerless. She came less frequently 
to the house, Caroline was not permitted to 
go to see her alone, and Schlichting became 
more and more endeared to my father, prov- 
ing a true and indispensable friend as the 
times became darker and more troubled. 

During the several years of war and na- 
tional distress that followed, my father's af- 
fairs became more and more involved, and 
we all saw that his cares and anxieties were 
undermining his health. Mother did what 
she could to lessen his burden. The house- 
hold expenses were diminished, and my old- 
er sisters were set to work, but it made no 
essential difliBrence. In 1810 my father died, 
when I was thirteen years old, but really 
much older than my years. My mother took 
upon herself the cares of the business and 
the settlement of the estate, and rented all 
but a part of the upper story of our house, 
where we lived ourselves, and made one room 
answer for sitting-room, dining-room, parlor, 
and alL My mother never uttered a com- 
plaint. She was absorbed in her fatherless 
children and their ftitare, and in the future 
of her country. 

When the court returned to Berlin, Schlich- 
ting came with it, and we knew that he was 
our mother's sole adviser. He came every 
day to our house. The disturbances and 
excitements of the time had tended to make 
life a deep and earnest reality with some, 
and drawn them neitfer together around the 
fiamily hearth, while with others they had 
induced frivolous and dissipated tastes, a 
tendency to live for the enjoyments of l^e 
passing moment, and a recklessness of mind 
andfe^ing. At no time has there been such 
a period of excitement, when the very un- 
certainty of all relations seemed to add fuel 
to all passionate attachments. Bomantic 
love-stories, divorces, elopements, were the 
order of the day, and now the atmosphere 
seemed to infect also our uncle, whose old 
fueling for my mother graduslly became 
a warmer passion. My mother, after her 
mourning was laid aside, felt that it was her 
duty to go into society with her grown-up 
daughters ; and one evening when she was 
in frill dress, wuting for my sisters, whom 
she was to accompany to a ball, I was idone 
with her in the room. She looked so beao- 
tiful that I could not help kissing her ; and 
I said to Herr Schlichting, who came in just 
then, ** Only see, uncle, how beautiful mam- 
ma looks to-night; more beautifnl, much 
more, than Caroline, or even Tonie I Dont 
you think so f " 

He said nothing, but I could see that he 
shared in my delight. I left the room, and 
when I came back my mother was sitting in 
the same place, but uncle had gone, and she 
had evidently been weeping. Something 
warned me not to question her, and I did 
not exactly know why I pitied her, but I 
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embraced and kissed her. She drew ine close 
to her breast, and I felt her warm tears on 
my forehead. But quickly releasing me, she 
said, stroking my head, " Yon are a good, 
good child, Julie ; now be quiet, and go and 
see whether your sisters are ready." 

Long afterward I learned what had hap- 
pened on that evening. She had declined 
to become Schlichting's wife. She could 
not become a bride with her daughters un- 
married by her side, and uncle appreciated 
and honored her scruples. 

Now came the French retreat firom Russia, 
and the universal uprising lor the fireedom 
of the Fatherland. 

I become young again when I think of 
the enthusiasm tluit prevailed on the king's 
re-entrance into his capital. It was a holy, 
a grand epoch, when the Gferman people 
consecrated themselves to freedom and to 
their country. We wept when my brother 
was not accepted as a volunteer. 

One morning, as we were sitting together, 
nncle came in. In spite of his fif^ years, he 
was still a fine-looMng man, and that day 
he seemed to wear an air of peculiar noble- 
ness and dignity. ''I have come to say 
good-by," he said, his face all aglow. 

" To say good-by f " inquired my mother. 
" Where are you going f ' 

" To Breslau. The army is in want of of- 
ficers, and I was an officer once, and will be 
one again,'' replied unde. And while my 
mother, in her surprise, stood silent, with 
folded hands, I, in my excitement, threw my 
arms around his neck. 

" Uncle," I cried, joyously, " I have al- 
ways loved you ; but that you are going to 
help where help is needed I will never for- 
get as long as I live. I will love and honor 
you yet more when you come back." 

''When I come back!" said he, and his 
voice showed emotion. I had not thought 
upon the possibility of his never returning. 

"Oh, you will not die!" cried L "See, 
uncle — see, mother — I have the fullest con- 
viction that uncle will come back safe and 
sound, and that nothing will happen to him. 
Nothing at all, uncle!" 

He smiled and gently stroked my brow. 
"God grant it be so!" said he; "for I should 
like to live longer. But I have made all my 
preparations for the worst, and let it be as 
God pleases." 

I began to weep ; my mother's eves were 
fill of tears, and we could not speiBdc. He 
was silent a moment, and then requested me 
to leave the room. After I had gone d&t he 
took my mother's hand, and after a while, 
as if at a loss how to eaq»ress what he had 
at heart, he said, " Josephine" — and this was 
the first time he had called her by that 
name since the early days — " you refosed to 
become my wife and let me ti^e care of you 
and yours, and I honor your reasons. But I 
have lately had to think much of what will 



become of my property if I fall on the field 
of honor ; it will go to rich distant relaUves, 
while you are obliged to struggle with anx- 
ieties and limited means." Here he stopped, 
but soon continued, "I have thought oi 
making you my heiress, but you would not 
consent to that, nor to the adoption of Julie, 
who is the only one of your children not 
provided for." 

"Oh," my mother interrupted, "be not 
concerned, my Mend, on Julie's acoount, for 
she has the fewest and the simplest wants 
of all my children. She has been brought 
up in a period of trial and economy, and she 
will not be quite without means, unless some- 
thing wholly unforeseen should take place. 
Don't be anxious about us, but come back 
safe and welL" 

He seemed disturbed, but smnmoning aU 
his resolution, he suddenly asked, " Do you 
think that Julie would marry me f" 

" Sohlichting !" exclaimed my mother, 
greatly moved, " how came you to think of 
such a thing f " 

"I hardly know myself," replied he. 
"When the dear child turned to me with 
such abandonment and joy, it suddenly 
came into my thought that I could at cmce 
give her a position in society, independence 
with you, and a good prop^ty, if I could 
marry her." He stopped, and my mother 
was silent. 

"Julie is still little more than a child,* 
said she at last, as if talking to hezaelt 

"Yes," rejoined he, "and I am ahnoet an 
old man. But that is why I venture it. To- 
morrow I go away, and if you consent, I will 
to-day sign the marriage contract which 
makes JiUie my sole heirees. I can get a 
dispensation for a speedy marriage ; to-mor- 
row the ceremony can be performed, and 
you know that the happiness of your dear 
child will be dear and sacred to me if I re- 
turn." 

My mother had known how terrible a 
thing it had been to struggle against her 
own heart, having married one who was not 
her own choice, and she thought what would 
be my sufiforings if I should ever feel a love 
which duty forbade me to indulge^ 8he at 
last gave utterance to this thought. Schlieh- 
ting took her hand, saying, " Do you not know 
me f Must I say to you that Julie will be 
dear to me as if she were my own cliild f 
Must I say to you, Josephine, that in a mo- 
ment like this I thought not of a wife or Ite 
happiness of marriage for myself f 

My mother rose, <^>ened the door, and call- 
ed me in. Their evident emotion, but atiU 
more their silence, for neither spoke^ almak 
me, and I asked, in an embarrsawd too^ttl 
last, what my mother wanted of msk ttiB 
uncle came to me, gently raited sqf iMfti 
with his right hand, as he often dli»Mdi» 
tender, irresistible tones, askedi'' J^ 
you make up your mind to i 
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I thought he was Jesting, and my first im- 
pulse was to laagh ; bnt a further look at 
him and at my mother showed me that there 
was no Jesting here. My heart began to beat 
violently, and there was something irresist- 
ibly attractive to me in the thought of mar- 
rying a man who was going to the war on 
the morrow. I had always been fond of him, 
and had never loved any one else, mere child 
as I was. All at once, as if impelled by 
an irresistible inward impulse, I exclaimed, 
" Tes, uncle, most willingly." 

''And does not my age fiighten youf 
asked he. 

" If I were not so unworthy of you," said 
I, giving him my hand, while tears filled my 
eyes. 

'' In Ck>d's name, let it be V cried he, as he 
turned to my mother. " CKve her your bless- 
ing, and she shall not repent the confidence 
she has placed in me." 

After dinner the notary came, and with 
him a young man who had been for several 
days employed in Schlichting's bureau. His 
name was Clement, and, left early an or- 
phan, he had been brought up by Schlich- 
ting, who loved him like a son, and had 
made him his confidential agent. I had seen 
him but once before, and he came now to 
be a witness of the marriage contract. 

The next day, just as the clock struck 
twelve, we were married. After the serv- 
ice was over, and I had promised to be his 
in life and in death, in good days and in 
evil days, I threw myself upon his breast, 
and as he held me there so tenderly and 
softly, I felt so humble that I could have 
kissed his hands. AU embraced me, and my 
mother wept as I had never seen her weep 
before. All but Caroline congratulated me, 
and when she kissed me she stroked my 
cheeks as if pitying me, and whispered, ** Ton 
poor, poor child P Schlichting left that day 
to join the army, and when I awoke the next 
morning all seemed to me like a dream. I 
often thought of Schlichting, but after he 
had left us I could form no distinct image of 
him. He was no longer uncle, and yet I 
could invest him with no other character. 

We had received an invitation to witness 
the departure of the troops for the campaign 
from a friend's house on the public square. 
My brother accompanied motilier and Caro- 
line, and I was attended by Clement. I re- 
turned to the house for something I had f(a> 
gotten, and so we became separated firom 
the rest of the party, and did not reach the 
house until the advance-guard had appeared 
in sight. The master of the house met us as 
we entered, saying, ''The windows are all 
fhll below ; you will see nothing here. Con- 
duct the councilor's lady, dear Clement, up 
to my daughter's room." 

I looked around for the face of some ac- 
quaintance, but all the ladies were stran- 
gers. Strains of joyful music filled the air, 



handkerchiefs waved. Jubilant shouts arose, 
and as I turned to meet some friendly eye I 
was astonished to see Clement standing with 
face deathly pale and eyes filled with tears. 

" For Heaven's sake, what is the matter f 
cried I, much troubled. 

" Nothing, nothing," said he. But I knew 
well how deeply it pained him not to have 
been allowed to serve in the army on ac- 
count of a weakness of the chest, and I felt 
a sincere pity for him. I extended my hand, 
wl^ich he pressed in silence. I told him 
that I would willingly exchange my health 
for his sickness, if I could enaUe him to 
serve his country like the rest. A blush 
spread over his handsome pale faee, and he 
replied, with a forced smile, " Think not of 
me ; you have something better to think of 
than a poor invalid left behind." I could 
not shake off the impression of that forced 
smile and those sorrowful eyes. In the even- 
ing I went to the theatre, having received 
an invitation to the box of the minister, 
whose wife showed me truly maternal kind- 
ness. My mother usually accompanied me, 
bnt this evening she let me go alone with 
Clement. As I took my seat by the side of 
my protectress I heard a voice behind me ask 
who I was. 

"The young wife of Yon Schlichting," 
was the reply. 

"Impossible!" asserted the questioner; 
"I thought she must be the betrothed of 
the young man." 
, "What made yon think so f 

"Oh, because they are such a handsome 
couple." 

My heart beat violently, and I did not dare 
look round. Whether Clement heard what 
was said I do not know, but he did not come 
near me the whole evening. 

Circumstances conspired to bring us to- 
gether. I was requested by the wife of the 
minister to become secretary of the " Ladies' 
Patriotic Union," and Clement had charge 
of the correspondence with different parts 
of the country. To wear ornaments was 
considered among us almost a disgrace, and 
to make sacrifices the highest happbiess. 
Clement had been one of the first to devote 
half of his income to the general cause, and 
I could not rest until I had laid not only 
my money but my fow valuables on the a£- 
tar of my country. A heavy gold chain, the 
baptismal gift of my mother, and a small ring 
with a j^ue forget-me-not, my mother's gift 
at my confirmation, I handed to Clement, as 
oth^ their jewels, to be sold ; and great was 
my joy at receiving for them forty dollars. 

Some months had now passed away, and 
a great battle had been fought. At mid- 
night our door-bell rang, and Clement asked 
to speak with us. We feared the wcnst, 
but Schlichting was only severely wounded. 
Clement produced a letter frt>m a brother 
officer describing his condition, in which I 
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was forbidden to leave my mother. I could 
not reety day or night ; I was in a state of 
restlessness and distraction for which I could 
not account. 

The wife of the war minister thought 
that this state was to be attributed to the 
circumstances in which I was placed, and 
Clement agreed with her; and all treated 
me forbearingly, like an ailing child, except 
Caroline, who told Clement once in my pres- 
ence that he humored me too much. She 
tried to diyert his attention whenever )ie 
approached me. He once remarked to her 
how unhappy one must be to be called upon 
so young to feel anxious care for a husband. 
" Do you call that unhappiness f " she replied. 
" It is unhappiness to have no one to care for, 
no one to love, no one to love us. Julie has 
an enviable lot I Schlichting will get welL 
Julie is happy every way." 

I could not hear what he said in reply, but 
I saw his eager look of sympathy, and I saw 
him kiss her hand as she extended it, and 
then hasten away. They loved each other, 
I thought. Weeping bitter tears, I exclaim- 
ed, '' Tes, I am indeed every way happy !" 

The next day was my birthday, which all 
had affectionately remembered. From hour 
to hour I waited impatiently for Clement, 
having a sort of superstitious feeling that 
he would bring me to-day some good news 
ttom Schlichting. I went from sofa to win- 
dow, from window to door, and from door to 
sofa again. Every one thought my restless- 
ness and impatience very naturaL Caroline 
smiled at it, and once, when I stepped to the 
window where she was sitting, whispered, 
'^ Clement must have forgotten that this is 
your birthday." All the blood seemed to fly 
into my face ; but the next moment I saw 
Clement hurrying toward our house, and 
went down the steps to meet him. He saw 
me coming, and drew out frxnn his breast 
pocket a letter, while he held also a bouquet 
in his hand. In my haste to take the letter 
it fell to the ground, and as we both bent 
down at the same moment to pick it up, a 
ring attached to a gold chain fell from his 
breast. He concealed it quick as lightning, 
but I had time to see that it was my ring 
and my chain. He did not speak, and was 
deathly pale. I held the letter in one hand 
and the bouquet in the other, crying and 
laughing by turns ; but I forgot to open the 
letter. My mother did it for me. It was 
frt>m Schlichting himself and assurig} us of 
his convalescence, and expressed the, hope 
that he would soon be able to rejoin his reg- 
iment. He had also remembered my birth- 
day. They congratulated me on the letter 
having reached me on the very day, and I 
was full of a silent, indescribable blessed- 
ness. I scarcely perceived when Clement 
took leave, for he seemed to be still present 
with me. He had bought the chain and the 
ling, for I had seen the money received for 



them on the books of the society. Tbey 
must have been dear to him ; from his scanty 
means he had purchased these. I felt that 
he loved me and that I loved him, and the 
thought filled me with rapture. I was bathed 
in an overwhelming flood of bliss ; and as I 
look back upon them, these were the hap- 
piest hours of my life. I did not ask what 
would be the end of it ; I gave myself up to 
the blessedness of this first love. 

The next morning my mother asked me 
when I was going to write to Schlichting. 
I would have liked to postpone doing it, bat 
how could I explain such a delay f I took 
pen and paper ; twice, thrice I wrote, " Dear 
Uncle P Then I remembered that since cor 
marriage I had called him ''Dear Schlich- 
ting." I sat and sat, and the longer I thought, 
the stranger he seemed to me. To the uncle I 
would gladly have confessed all ; but to the 
husband to speak of this ! — ^the pen fell frtm 
my hand, and all my golden bliss vanished 
in the consciousness of my guilt. The spee> 
tnd thought rose up that I was untrue to 
my husband, that I loved another, and thatL 
other was Clement, my husband's adopted 
son, who owed every thing to his bene£Mtor. 
While he was lying ill with his honorable 
wounds, I, to whom he had given his name— 
I had thus disgraced him in my heart, and 
been deluded into a self-deceiving, guilty 
love. In a brief hour the girl ripened into 
the woman. The consciousness of goilt 
changed my silent love into burning pa»> 
sion. I knew not what I wrote; I only 
knew that I must free myself from my pas- 
sion and my guilty consciousness. I moat 
see Clement, and see him for the last time. 

The minister's wife had invited me to 
visit her at her summer residenee at the 
lower end of the Thiergarten, and that day 
at noon I directed my steps thither, expect- 
ing to see Clement there. My protectma 
had gone to the Ladies' Union, but had left 
word for me to remain until her retnrn. I 
had no companion but my own thoughts — 
the most dangerous society that I could weU 
have had at that time. Dreamily I stood 
and looked out upon the lawn in the rear of 
the house ; suddenly a voice by my side in- 
quired, ''Do I disturb youf ' 

My head became dixsy, and I was obliged 
to lean upon a flower triaae ; but I collected 
myself with strenuous exertion, and replied, 
" No ; I was waiting for you." He looked at 
me with surprise. " Do not speak," I eon- 
tinned ; " I know every thing, and it can not 
continue so between us." Aflerlhadipokea 
the words I would have given my lift to ra- 
callthem. I felt then what I had done, tat I 
must go on ; an irresistible power { 
me. " Clement, you have kept loy 1 ' 
ring; I saw them yesterday, fiiy all i 
you regard holy, give them to ma; yeK j 
not keep them, gUdly, gladly M 1 1 
you. Schlichting is my 7 
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'benefiftctor ; it miut not be as it U. I tliAll 
not see yoa again — ^neyer again — ^thoagh it 
abonld kill me." 

I oonld not look at him while I ponied 
fortli this passionate outborst. I tamed 
a^ray, and was about to leave the room, for 
I bad said and done all that I intended; bnt 
I felt myself embraced by his arms, as he 
lay at my leet and passionately kissed my 



" Liet me goP cried I, attempting to free 
myself; but he only held me the more firmly. 
<'No, noP said he; ''this moment oan 
neTer oome again. Yon most hear me. I 
most tell yon this onoe how I have loved 
yoa firom the first hoar I saw you; how I 
oaa never give yoa np as long as I live ; and 
how my only wish is to die, die soon, with 
your name on my lips P 

''OGodI GodI what am I to dor prayed 
I, in the anguish of my souL ''Stand up, 
Clement, I beseech yon, stand up P He sprang 
np as I inclined forward to help him, drew 
me to his breast, and I felt his pasdonate 
kisses upon my lips. It was but for a mo- 
ment that he held me, and I saw how bitter 
was his remorse, as we stood there face to 
fiftoe, as if paralysed. It was calm in us as 
it is when the storm has spent its violence. 
After some time Clement drew a deep sigh, 
took the chain from his neck, gave it to me 
without a word, and then went away. At 
the door he turned, gaced at me with one long 
look, and then said, in a low tone, " Farewell, 
forever P and I was alone — alone with my 
great sorrow, my accusing conscience, and 
my seventeen years. 

For three days I remained at home, plead- 
hig sickness, and assuredly I was far from 
well. How I longed to be able to go out free- 
ly in the open air, to flee any where, with- 
out plan, without end, only onward and far 
away into the darkness I Now I could not 
leave the room for a littie while without 
some one wondering why I could not bear 
to be with them aU. On the third evening 
Caroline came home eariier than usual from 
the Union, and entered the room with the 
exclamation, "Only think! Clement is dan- 
gerously ill P 

"Who told you so r What is the matter 
with him V inquired my mother. 

"The war minister himself told me. He 
has bled at the lungs." 
"When did it happen V asked my mother. 
" Three days ago,'' replied Caroline. " He 
went home from the minister's summer resi- 
dence, and was immediately attacked. They 
say he is very ill indeed." She burst into 
tean, and I sat speechless and* tearless. 
" There is no happiness for me in this world," 
Bsid she, weeping yet more violently. My 
mother suggested as hopefol a view of the 
esse as she could, and left the room. As 
soon as the door was closed Caroline started 
from the sofa, clasped her arms around my 



neck, and said, " JuUe, you are kind. Do 
me the greatest favor one human being can 
do to another, and I will thank you as long 
as I live. I must — I will see him." 

" Ton P cried I ; " you want to see Clem- 
ent!" 

" Do not wonder at me, but help me ; you 
can help me. You must see your husband's 
adopted son. Qo, and take me with you. 
Mother must go with us. It will be a kind- 
ness to him, and you will bo giving more 
than lifo to me." 

Terrible was my internal struggle. Ought 
I to comply? How readily would I have 
done It I (Xught I to see him again, when he 
had bid me good-by forever? I wavered 
for a long time ; but at last I said, " I will 
beg mother to go to him, and you can ac- 
company her." 

"But why should I go," cried she, "and 
the wifo of his foster-father not think it prop- 
er to visit him f Who will make alio wanee 
for my love f 

One word from me, and I should see him 
once more. How natural for me to visit 
him under my mother's protection! The 
struggle was a hard one, but this time the 
sentiment of duty triumphed. Assuming a 
composure I was far from foeling, I said, 
" Do not regard me as unsympathixing, Car- 
oline, but my visit can do the poor man no 
good. Three persons are too many for a 
call in a chamber of sickness. It will be 
sufficient for you and mother to go." 

When my mother came back into the 
room I begged her as a favor to me to visit 
the invalid. She had already thought of 
going herself, and it did not require much 
persuasion to get her to take Caroline with 
her. I faUj believed that Clement would 
die, and I fcdt that this was the punishment 
for my guilt. For the first time in my life, 
although brought up strictly as a Calvinist, 
I knelt down and prayed. Philosophy may 
rctject, if it will, the last and highest refuge 
of weakness and sorrow when they turn to 
the AU-wise and All-powerfhl for help, con- 
solation, and strength, bnt in that hour I 
found what it was to pray. When my 
mother returned I was calm and strong. 
She represented his case as not a hopeless 
one, and told me that, as Schlichting had 
not been informed of the event, she Iwd re- 
tired into the adjoining room in order to 
write to him. Caroline sat silent during 
this nariVation, but as soon as mother had 
left tbto room, turned to me with the ques- 
tioii,''"And you have not onoe inquired 
wlicther he has not sent to you, his bene- 
factor's wife, any message?" 

"I was thinking only of hls imminent 
danger," answered L 

" Julie P cried my sister, "why do you 
make a secret of it to me? Do you think 
that I am so blind as not to have read your 
heartr 
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I was too terror-stricken to speak. My 
silenoe was a confession. 

She drew me toward her, and said, '' Do 
yon know now what I haye suAered V 

I did not understand exactly what she 
meant, but I felt so greatly the need of re- 
lieving my heart that I shed copious tears 
in her embrace. It was the first time that 
we had come so near to each other. 

" Do you know/' she asked, " how much I 
pitied you when all the rest were so full of 
joy at your marriage f ' And again she said, 
as at that time, ** Poor, XK>or child I" Then 
she added, "And what would beoome of you 
if Clement returned this love f 

I asked her, whisperingly, ''What has 
Clement said to you f ' 

" Said f ' repeated she. " What was the 
need of his saying any thing to me f The 
yery first time he came to &e house I felt 
how well we understood each other. He 
loved me — I see it clearly now — and I live, 
hope in, and love him in return." Then 
throwing herself on my breast, she cried, 
'' Forgive me for thus disclosing to you my 
happiness, my sad happiness, when you 
must be so hopeless and resigned; but I 
have suffered so much and so long P 

I was lost in a maze as she went on to 
tell how she had noticed my growing love, 
and how she had regarded my endeavors to 
bring her and Clement together as the re- 
sult of his express wishes ; how all he had 
said about the inexpediency of a poor man 
marrying a rich woman had been a proof to 
her that he did not confess his love because 
he would not draw her into what he consid- 
ered an ill-advised match. 

'' The whole day long," oontinued she, in 
the highest excitement, ** I had been think- 
ing how I should see him one moment alone ; 
and when I had lost all hope, God himself, I 
believe, put it into mother's mind to go and 
write to Schlichting. When she had lefk the 
room I gave him my hand. ' I thought you 
would come,' said he — ' that Heaven would 
not grudge me this consolation.' 

" * Consolation f ' I asked. * What do you 
need to be consoled for f Tou will get weU, 
and — you are truly loved F I oonld not help 
saying as much as this, but I did not dream 
Clement would be so deeply affected. Rais- 
ing both hands over his head as if in ecstatic 
devotion, he said, <0 QodI this will I be 
worthy of; I will be worthy of it! Tell—' 
But just then mother came in, and ^ broke 
off. But he held me by the hand, and when 
we took leave he pressed it passionat^y to 
his lips, and said again, so that I alone could 
hear, * I will be worthy of it P " 

What could I say f Clement had evident- 
ly looked upon my sister as the silent and 
sympathizing confidante of my unhappy love, 
and thought that I had sent her to console 
him. How could I undeceive Caroline f 
Days passed, and Clement steadily gained 



strength and health. But after he had re- 
covered we heard nothing from him, and 
Caroline could learn nothing of him at the 
Union, which she visited every day. At last 
came a letter firom Clement to my mother, in 
which he wrote that he had gone to Feldin- 
gen, an estate of my husband's, where his 
presence was required. Several weeks pam 
ed, and we heard nothing further. The over^ 
seer at Feldingen wrote that he had not been 
there, and Sdilichting inquired anxiously 
about him. At last we settled down, in the 
conviction, which Caroline was the first to 
express, that he had gone to join the army. 
She'Cimfided to an intimate friend at the 
Union this supposition, relating to her tbe 
last interview with him, and his repeated 
exclamation that he would be worthy of hia 
love. To prove one's love in this way was 
wholly in the spirit of the time. 

In a few da3^ every one was iq>eaking oi 
Clement's love to Caroline, and of his secret 
departure because he was afraid that we 
should hinder him from going, as he had 
promised Schlichting not to enlist. Caro- 
line was every where spoken of as Clementfs 
betrothed, and she called herself so witiMmt 
our being able to say that it was only in her 
own imagination. This was of no great coo- 
sequence, I thought, for I had the convic- 
tion that Clement would never return. The 
jKMt's words continually recurred to me, 
'"Tis said he wished to die." I wanted him 
to live, and it seemed to me that we could 
be dead to each other without his bodily 
death. My silence and reserve now seemed 
to me an injustice toward him and toward 
Schlichting. My inconsiderate oonfeasian 
had driven him away, and my honest con- 
fession should restore him to his protector 
and to life. I sat down and wrote the whole 
night, pouring out my wh<^ heart to my 
husband. A few weeks after came a letter 
from him, directed not to me but to my moth- 
er. She went into her room to read it, and 
when she came back her eyes were swollen 
with weeping, and her ftuie very pale. Clem- 
ent had fieJlen at Knlm. 

Two weeks before I received a letter from 
my husband in reply to that in which I had 
confDssed my attadiment to Clement, and 
the writing of which I had a thousand iamm 
repented since his death, my dear mother 
died. Weighed down with gri^ it was wi^ 
a heavy heart that I (^ned this letter, for 
it was to decide my fiiture £ate. He wrote: 
''Where such a saorifiee has been made, and 
such an atonement ofiSued, there is no ftr- 
ther judgment to be prononnoed. I hava 
nothing to complain <^ my poor dear €hild» 
except the unfortunate iUnsion whioh lid 
me, on the impulse of the momeaiytolMliwa 
that I could secure your happinem I 
to my own plans. I can not \ 
the tenderest of mothers, nor I 
the chosen one of your ) 
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would have been happy if I had not stepped 
between yon. But I promiae that you shall 
find rest at my side, and the lore of a father 
and a £riend| if I am peimitted to letum 
home." 

I need not say how much this letter cahn- 
ed and moved me, and how sincerely grate- 
ful I felt. I was now entirely alone, for 
Caroline had made a Journey into Bohemia 
for her health, accompanied by her friend of 
the Union ; and meeting there a brother of 
the latter, who had been wounded at Top- 
litz, she had felt it to be her duty, as she 
said, to devote her life to the defender of his 
country. 

At last the army made its triumphal en- 
trance into Berlin. I saw from the window 
of a friend's house the troops file by ; I saw 
the noble form of Schlichting at the head of 
his battalion. But with all my feeling of 
joy there was mingled the painfhl thought 
that this was my husband. I had known 
what it was to love, and my heart and my 
understanding had both matured during the 
period of separation. I hastened home to 
receive Schlichting, and stood there in my 
mourning garments amidst garlands and 
flowers, with my heart in deeper mourning 
than my clothes. It was a strange, sad 
meeting. He hardly knew me ; I had grown 
much taller. He had left me a merry child 
by the side of a loving mother m the pater- 
nal house, and he found me a silent, pale, 
solitary woman, in a new and strange place. 
All this so removed me from him that he 
met me with a reserved formality which dis- 
turbed my composure. We had nothing to 
say. My husband placed his arm around 
me, and I kissed his hand. At last he broke 
the painful silence by saying, '<How much 
we have lost, you and I, my poor child P 
Then I began to weep, and the tears refresh- 
ed my soul 

But the first days were days of painful 
constraint for me and for him, notwithstand- 
ing all his consoling kindness. Not until I 
had opened to him my whole heart, not un- 
til I had revealed to Idm all its sadness, was 
all constraint removed. As a father he took 
me to his heart, as a kind father he cherish- 
ed me at his side, and helped me gain fresh 
strength and a renewed life. 

After a few weeks we went into the coun- 
try. He healed my wounded spirit ; he un- 
folded and formed my understanding; he 
taught me that the fountain of peaceful con- 
tent is in the heart He accustomed me to 
ask, What have I done, what have I to 
claim, that so many blessings should crown 
my existence, while millions are without 
them f He led me to love duty, to be use- 
fully employed in household matters; and 
for what I have been and what I am I may 
thank his wise, true love. Gradually the 
noble, grand character of my husband shone 
in upon my soul, and I came to value and to 



love him as he deserved to be loved. I was 
his true and happy wife as long as he lived. 
I was thirty years old when he died ; and as 
I look back upon the past I bless the hour 
of my youth when I married him, and I 
thank him for all, even the sufferings of my 
earlier years. 

Since his death I have lived according to 
his views and after his thought. I owe it to 
him that I do not look at events in their in- 
dividual isolation, but take a broader view 
of the connections and compensations of all 
the various relations of life, so that at every 
moment I endeavor to accomplish its work, 
and fill it out with love, because the hour 
comes when we can no longer work or love. 
To live and to love because life is so short, 
this was his wisdom. May it be my guid- 
ing light in the later and perchance not so 
beautiful days of my advancing age ! 

Here ended Aunt Julie's manuscript. It 
was written two years before her death, and 
she might have truly said that she was f^th- 
ful to her husband's principle even to the 
last hour. May the remembrance of her 
goodness ever remain fresh in our hearts ! 



POND-LILIES. 

Bt MARGABBT B. 8ANQSTEB. 
In early morning, when the air 

Is full of tender prophecy, 
And rose-hoe faint and pearl-mist fair 

Are hints of splendor yet to be, 

The lilies open. Gleaming white, 
Their fluted cops like onyx shine, 

And golden-hearted in the light, 
They hold the summer's rarest wine. 

Ah. love, what mornings thou and I 
Once idly drifted through, afloat 

Among the lilies, with the iky 
Clond-cnrtained o'er oor tiny boat ! 

Noon climbed apace with ardent feet; 

The goblets shut whose honey-dew 
Was OTerbrimmed with subtle sweet 

While yet the silver dawn was new. 

The pomp of rtnral crowning lay 
On daisied fiud and dimj^ng dell, 

And on the blue hills fiur away 
In daxiling wares the glory felL 

And flashing to our measured stroke, 
The waters seemed a path of gems, 

BeneatA whose clear refnkction broke 
A ^grore with mirrored fronds and stems. 

In music on the sparkling shore 
The plashing ripples fiall asleep; 

We laid aside the dripping oar, 
For one delight we could not keep. 

In all the splendor fiirther on 

We missed the morning's maiden blush; 
The soft expectancy was gone, 

The brooding base, the trembling flush. 
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THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE/ 
By EMILIO CASTELAR. 



m—THE GERMANIC PBOPLEa^am<te«i«L) 
BBLIOIOnS IDEAS. — ^I. 

WE have ofteu said in the course of this 
series that the religions movement 
transcends the political movement in Ger- 
many more than in any other nation. We, 
accustomed of old to the indiffeience rooted 
in the mind of races which profess but one 
form of worship, and voluntarily or by force 
support only one religion, having received 
with cold indifference the discussions in re- 
gard to ttie authority of the Council which 
declared the dogma of the immaculate con- 
ception of Mary, and in regard to the nature 
of the new article added to the ancient faith 
relative to the infallibility of the pope — ^we, 
who in our resolute belief can as easily add 
a miracle as take one away from the list of 
our miracles, or a saint more or less £rom 
the calendar of our saints, can not compre- 
hend nor explain how the Germanic races, 
and especially their Protestant branches, 
who read and comment upon the religious 
books almost forbidden to our humility, can 
excite themselves to the point of fanaticism 
over the version or interpretation of certain 
verses of the Bible, about the period in which 
different chapters of the Gospel were written 
and published, over belief in free-will or in 
grace — questions not even discussed in our 
schools of theology, which submit their judg- 
ment to the unquestionable verdict of tradi- 
tion, and their instruction to the infedlible 
authority of the Church. 

But when we consider the influence which 
religion has exerted upon the life of these 
peoples, we may comprehend the political 
importance always attained there by ideas 
and problems, scarcely supported by our 
faith of routine in the secluded and luminous 
sphere of religion and morals. Religion has 
formed that interior intimate spirit, peculiar 
to the Germanic races, which isolate them- 
selves severely in their own consciences, and 
which create and strengthen in this manner 
the capital principle of their politics, the 
principle of personality. In spite of aU the 
efforts of philosophers, it is as yet impossible 
to separate virtue from theological dogmas 
in practical and in political life. Above our 
sentiments, above our reason, even above our 
fancy, extends, like the sky above our btows, 
the mysterious idea of tiie Infinite, of the 
Eternal, through which, after all, the purest 
human desires have their being, and from 
which descend inspiration upon the arts, 
light upon the sciences, the hope of immor- 
tality upon this short and fragile life. But 
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the relation of the finite with the infinite is 
not the principal characteristic of the re- 
ligious idea. Its virtue, its creative foree, 
extend to social relations and to political 
laws. As Plotinus said that every soul cre- 
ates and carves a body in its own imiage, we 
can say that every people tend to form far 
themselves, in their religion and in their 
creeds, a soul in harmony with their tem- 
perament, their composition, and their his- 
tory. The Hebrew people see arising in tiie 
immense desert on their march from Egypt to 
the promised land, like the sun of their con- 
science, the one foreseeing God, who guides 
them with His column of fire, and feeds them 
with His rain of manna ; and in captivity, 
when the lash of tyranny fedls upon thdr 
shoulders, and the dark flow of an alien river 
runs at their feet, under the willows of exile, 
to the echoes of the mournful harp, epringa 
forth Messianism, the religion of hope, which 
other races are to accept and complete. When 
the Grecian people wrested fiotn nature the 
idea of the individual city, heir of the an- 
tique empires and mother of the future de- 
mocracies, they carved and moulded the 
gods coming frxMn the East, and raised in 
them, in their radiant beauty, the image of 
man to Olympus. Thus the Egyptian rises 
on the African continent, between the Euro- 
pean peoples and the Asiatic, the middle 
term of the great syllogism of universal his- 
tory, the priest who reveals to Greeoe the 
mysteries of the Orient, who preserves in 
his theogony the Magian worship, the hght, 
the soul of Oriental regions, and warms and 
shelters the germ of Hellenic polytheism, the 
soul oi the Eastern religions. His religion 
appears the religion of death and of immor^ 
tality, his sepulchres cities of ideas raised 
between the confines of two worlds, his 
mummies the Eastern gods fallen fixan their 
altazB dead at the feet of their theoeraoaes^ 
embalmed and preserved by mysterious phil- 
ters, to be resuscitated in Western laiids, In 
Greeoe, in Sicily, in Italy, by the oo^joia- 
tion of orators, poets, and philosophsn. 
The Semitic cities of Mesopotamia^ Nineveh, 
Babylon, capitals of the Chaldean tribea 
which traversed the desert with eyes llzad 
on the heavens, have for their gods the tUn, 
for dogmas the prinoi]des essential to their 
new-born astronomy, for the univeraal intii 
ligenoe which pervades and directs the sii* 
verse the eternal effluence of increaled lig^ 
Our most ancient progenitors, tiw Aajmtt^ 
bore already, in ths vagoe bfifllmlmp $i 
their earliest days, in the initial Mtaft «C 
their primitive hymns, the aauia giteviMi 
the Greeks and the Latins wm an* Mi 
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adore in their cities, the Germans and the 
Solavee in their forests. Heaven and earth ; 
the stars which were lost in the ahysses of 
space, and the sands which vanished in the 
depths of the sea ; the lofty mountains and 
the clouds which gird them, and the rivers 
which gush from their feet ; the waves which 
swell crowned with diadems of foam, and 
the winds which rush unchained amidst the 
perpetual palpitations of the green waters of 
ocean ; the ether with its resplendent hues, 
and the air with its winds and sephyrs ; the 
rosy flush of dawn and the mysterious reflel 
of twilight — all that lives in immensity, all 
that exists in the infinite, becomes peopled 
with the differing gods, the souls of things ; 
like Savitar, the producer of life and organ- 
isms, who will become the Saturn of the an- 
cient Latins ; Afii, the principle of life, the 
universal heat, the fiery element which cher- 
ishes the universe, and which in the course 
of time is to be Heph»stos in Athens and 
Vesta in Rome ; like Indra, which in the fSsr 
East is the lightning flash, and which in the 
West is the thundering fkther, Jupiter ; like 
Varomna, which is the sky, stretched first 
above the Himalaya and the Ganges, and 
afterward Uranus, the sky wched over Hy- 
bla and the Pimus ; like Muntar, the moth- 
er-land of the Modes and Persians, Modon, 
the earth of the Anglo-Saxons, Hertha, the 
earth of the Germans ; as if all the sons of 
the same Aryan race, in all the extension of 
time, desired to live and die in the bosom of 
the goddess, where all had their cradle and 
all shall have their grave. 

And if all ancient peoples, primitive peo- 
ples, have adhered to the religion, whether 
created or accepted by them, which was 
most in harmony with their character, have 
not modem peoples in their maturity dis- 
pensed with this, and taken from religions 
only their creed and their morality? No. 
One dogma, one morality, constitute essen- 
tially Christianity. To call one's self Justly 
a Christian, it is necessary to believe in God 
and his providence; in the redemption of 
the original sin through the merits of Christ 
our Saviour; in the spiritual naturo and 
immortality of the human soul ; in eternal 
rewards and punishments after death. It 
might be believed that thero were no possi* 
ble variations in regard to these fundamen- 
tal beliefs. And nevertheless every people, 
every distinct race of Europe, has adapted 
Christianity to its own character and his- 
tory. 

The Greeks built up a holy city about their 
seas in opposition to the holy city of the Lat- 
ins, and thero they founded a Church, which 
has, like the race whose spirit nourished it, 
a character rather metaphysical than moral 
— a Churoh which held the great (Ecumenic- 
al Councils, the assemblies which constitu- 
ted our essential dogmas, governing itself 
through ecclesiastical confederations — sou- 



venir of the Amphictyonic Leagues in Greece. 
The Bomans, the great Unitarians of history, 
carried their unity into the Churoh ; the dog- 
ma sacred ; the discipline and the liturgy one 
as much as x>os8ible; a pope-king like the 
ancient emperor-pontiff on the throne of the 
Eternal City ; its prefects and its pnetors ro- 
produced in the arohbishops and bishops; 
the Senate in the Conclave ; its prestige in 
the city least Christian and most idolatrous 
of the ancient worid, which would fain pre- 
serve its dominion over souls after it had 
lost its dominion over nations — all which 
proves that Catholicism is the Boman Em- 
piro, and, like the Roman Empire, raises 
through tiie dogma of infallibility its Cassars 
togo^ 

And beforo our very eyes, in the latest 
ages of Christianity, the same phenomenon 
is repeated in all nations. The Spanish peo- 
ple, which is among all the modems the cru- 
sader pat exoeOenoef fighting for seven cen- 
turies against the infidels, and when this 
work was over, bearing the cross, supported 
by the sword, to the New World, professes a 
Catholicism exalted, fimatical, bloody, in- 
tolerant as war. The Fronch people, a mid- 
dle term between the Germanic and Latin 
races, builds up a Churoh, a middle term 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, the 
Gallican Church, which went so far as to pro- 
voke in its highest personification, in Bos- 
suet, an anathema of the pope. 

In all the phenomena of the religious rov- 
olution in England may be noted the same 
phenomena of its political rovolntion. The 
Anglo-Saxons can no moro avoid the Prot- 
estant religion than they can avoid liberal 
politics. An individualist race, they must 
embrace an individualist roligion, and they 
must serve as a promontory of this religion 
on the seas. But the incidental cause of the 
conversion of England was the will and the 
passion of a king, who wished to establish 
a formidable authority upon the powerful 
unity of his kingdom. The hereditary prin- 
ciple of monarohies contradicted in part the 
thought and purpose of the two great Prot- 
estant soveroigns, Henry Vni. and Eliza- 
beth. The fint left his throne to Mary, 
who bon in her veins the blood of the 
founders of the InquisitioF in Spain ; and 
the second to the Stuarts, who wero allied 
to the Guises, the butchers of the Protest- 
ants in France. Thus the official English 
Protestantism had a monarchical and aris- 
tocratic character, resembling moro the an- 
cient Catholic Churoh than tiie other sects 
of the same branch — the episcopal Protest- 
antism, with tendencies to establish a sort 
of Britannic papacy similar to that of Rome. 
When yon enter the great cathedral of St 
Paul's at London, you at onoe see a dis- 
position of chapels like the chapels of our 
churohes, showing that the prince who 
founded it, while his name was inscribed on 
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the official registers of Protestantism, re- 
mained at heart devoted to the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church. For the sake of the 
hereditary principle of monarchy England 
would have returned to the hosom of the 
Catholic Church had it not heen for the 
opposition of the nation, which felt in its 
veins the blood of its race, in its conscience 
the idea of individuality, and in its heart 
the evangelical sentiment and instinct. 
Thus the different religious parties were 
at the same time political parties. The 
Presbyterians were opposed to the royal 
predominance in government and to the 
episcopacy in the Church. The Independ- 
ents were devoted to the rights of Parlia- 
ment in their fullest extent, and to religious 
liberty in all its purity. Cromwell repre- 
sents the liberal principle in' religion and 
the republican principle in politics, but 
both, established in authority and in dic- 
tatorship, as far removed from the semi- 
Catholic Episcopal Church as from the lev- 
elers and other extremists, the demagogues 
of religion and politics. 

And that which took place in England is 
seen with greater reason in Switzerland. 
The chief of* the Reformation there is at the 
same time the chief of a great democracy. 
The Protestants may number Zwinglius 
among their apostles and their teachers; 
we, who are democrats, liberals, republicans, 
number him among our great tribunes, our 
heroes and martyrs. Bom in the great 
mountains, which speak of God and of the 
Infinite ; nursed in the bosom of nature, his 
intelligence nourished by great ideas and 
his body by wholesome food ; mingling with 
the blood of his heart the purest affections, 
and with the breath of his lungs the purest 
air ; leading a rustic life in his earliest years ; 
of a temperament robust as the rude and sub- 
lime Alpine country ; going to sleep through- 
out his boyhood at the hour when the flocks 
were folded and the twilight was falling, 
to wake at the call of the cook, when the 
sky-larks were taking their flight, and the 
hope of a new day was awaking in the first 
flush of morning which whitened the hori- 



ims, to scatter them among the people lie 
loved in sermons and prayers. He was a 
hero in battle, a Sister of Charity in the hos- 
pitals, a tribune in the public place, a priest 
in the temple, every where an apostle. One 
of those great characters who vary and turn 
with the breath of their thought, with the 
force of their will, the currents of time, he 
died in the battle for truth, in the purifying 
embrace of a holy martyrdom. 

And his reform was bom and grew and 
developed in the midst of a democracy, a 
republic, a liberty ancient and deep-rooted, 
partaking of the character of the medium 
in which it grew, and marching resolutely 
forward to modify and improve it. Less 
opposed and less persecuted than other re- 
formers, he appears much more serene. His 
reform springs from the conscience rather 
than from passion, and relies more upon rea- 
son than upon sentiment. Without break- 
ing so openly as his coadjutors in the com- 
mon work with the x>ope and the Church, 
he restricts himself sol^y to what he finds 
expressly set down in the Scriptures. He 
is an orator, and in his oratory there is more 
of philosophic light than of the fire of the 
tribune. He is a priest who preaches grace, 
and who distinguishes himself by the char- 
ity and the grandeur of his acts, who prays 
and works. The logic of his arguments does 
not damage the subtlety of his system, nor 
the force of reasoning the eloquence of his 
discourses. He is confronted by less op- 
position, and consequently fights with less 
revolutionary energy, than other innovators. 
It is plain that his individual soul is a part 
of the soul of a great democracy ; that his 
inner education has flowed from the two 
great schools of nature and society, the 
country and the republic. His work is at 
once religious and political. He preaches 
the merits of Christ, and exalts the rights 
of every Christian ; he tears from his heart 
the ancient theocratic faith with the same 
power with which he tears from the earth 
the feudal traditions. He speaks of the 
Lord's Supper as of a religious and a demo- 
cratic communion; he disseminates at the 
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terUl nation another more lofty and more 
endoring than the eternal Alps, the ideal 
nation of the consoience. 

Wherever there appears a great tooial as- 
piration, it is impelled or followed by a great 
religions aspiration. The gay city of Geneva, 
which was to found the new morality of the 
modem democratic world, needed, to keep it 
from falling into the claws of the eagle of 
Savoy, its covetous and rapacious neighbor, 
a severe and austere religion, which ihould 
renovate society with its doctrines, which 
should by its discipline subject charaeter to 
a salutary yoke, which should, on the one 
hand, touch the lofty summits of theology, 
and, on the other, the deep perils of politics. 
It found all this in a stoic youth, French in 
origin, German in thought, a great writer, as 
befitted a literary city, a theologian of the 
school of St. Paul and St. Augustine, a law- 
yer who united to the most abstract concep- 
tions of metaphysics the dearest notion of 
right. Widely different have been the judg- 
ments passed upon this great man. He has 
been even accused of fktalism by a narrow 
critioism, which wastes itself in minute de- 
tails, and can not see the general effect of 
great human works. But when we remem- 
ber that, as theologian and magistrate, he 
gave democratic discipline to the new idea, 
and civil and republican character to the 
new society ; that, thanks to this ideal, he 
created a pow^ul party even in England 
against the authoritative tendency and the 
aristocratic hierarchy of English Ftotestant- 
ism ; that when this party was persecuted 
by priests and kings, it went fortii from its 
troubled homes, from its ungratefol coun- 
try, spread itself through Switzerland and 
through Holland, with tiie word of the new 
faith on its lips, with its heart and con- 
science filled with sentiment and idea, ready 
alwa3^ to sacrifice life for its doctrine ; that 
a large fragment of this party, embarking 
on the Moj/fiower, intrusted themselves to 
the sea, as Moses to the desert, crossed the 
ocean with the Bible in their hands and 
Christian equality in their hearts, and found- 
ed on the virgin soil of the New World the 
temple of peraecuted conscience, and the gov- 
ernment of despised democracy, liberty, and 
the republic, the glory of America and the 
hope of Europe-— wh^ we remember this 
grand epic of human progress we forget all 
&ie defects of Calvin, all ^e inconsistencies 
which he may have committed even against 
the principle of religious emancipation, and 
we see him on the lofty heights of history 
among the redeemers of humanity, shrined 
in the immortal light of luminous and human 
ideas. 



From this wide excursion through history 
we learn the truth of the thesis : Every peo- 
ple, every race, every nation, creates or ac- 



cepts the religious ideal most in harmony 
with its political and social tendencies. The 
Reformation, therefore, is the necessary, the 
national religion of the German race. The 
intimate character of this race is individual 
independence ; its historical character is ha- 
tred to Bome. The dark forests of Germany, 
whose air was filled with sinister noises, and 
whose soil was traversed by wild fires, gave 
birth to those early invaders who, dying in 
the infected fields, envenomed with the ex- 
halations of their corpses the skies of Italy. 
The first hero of the race is that Herrmann 
who conquered with his huntsman's snarea 
and wei^ns the legions of Yarns, annihila- 
ted in the forests of Teutobuig, and desper- 
ately mourned in the palace of Augustus. 
The lips of the young barbarian were learn- 
ing the Latin speech ; on his fingers sparkled 
the ring of the Roman cavalier ; perhaps he 
did not even comprehend the idea of patri- 
otism; but he sharpened his sword on the 
stone altars of his gods, and drew it against 
Rome. The German world, through whose 
discords he was slain at thirty-five years of 
age, counts him among its founders and its 
heroes. If the Germans had no other rea- 
sons for this apotheosis, there would be 
enough in the sufferings inflicted by Rome 
upon the family of Herrmann : the recol- 
lection of his wife, whom he gained by the 
sword, in captivity and exile ; of his son, be- 
gotten to oontinoe the lustre of his name, 
bom in exile, and thrown into the sewer of 
Ravenna, among the gladiators, who, with 
their combats, wounds, agony, and death, 
amused the leisure of the Romans. 

For four centuries, the first four of our his- 
tory, the contest lasted between Germany 
and Rome. Tacitus saw no hope for ths 
threatened Eternal City, except in the dia- 
cords of her cruel enemies. But the bar- 
riers of the Rhine and the Danube were 
broken at last, the discords ceased, and the 
German race satiated its hatred in the ruins 
of Rome. Even the dead awoke from the 
ashes of the Forum, according to the Roman 
traditions, and went forth, although pagans, 
to battle in the clouds, in company with the 
Christian saints, agidnst the enemies of 
Rome. But these, like the exterminating 
angels of the Apocalypse, scattered to the 
four winds, with their lances vast as comets, 
the ashes of the venerated mooter city of 
the Latins. Attila, who in our chronicles 
is the Scourge of God, because he destroyed 
the Roman Empire, and despoiled the bar- 
barous races that they might bury it, is in 
the national poems of Germany the epic 
king, to whom Roman blood is more grate- 
fill than wine ; for hatred to Rome is the na- 
tional sentiment of Germany. 

But, prodigious city f broken, conquered, 
killed, deprived of its legions on earth and 
its gods in heaven, its waUs in the dust, its 
temples in ruins, still it is rejuvenated and 
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transformed. It places on the vacant throne 
of the Csesars the pontifBs. It substitntes 
armies of penitents for the armies of heroes ; 
the forgotten tables of law it replaces with 
the prayers of its sanctified doctors ; and by 
means of new dogmas, borrdwed firom Greece, 
from Alexandria, from Africa, from Asia, it 
first claims and then establishes a dominion 
such as it never possessed in antiquity — a 
dominion over souls. The Germans received 
the water of baptism on their brows, the 
monastery in their cities, the cross in their 
by-ways and in their forests, bishops in their 
provinces, Latin in their schools ; and a Ger- 
man, a descendant of Genserio and of Alaric, 
Charlemagne, sustains the doctrine of papal 
predominance — which means the predomi- 
nance of Rome — ^and goes on his knees to re- 
ceive, over the ruins of the great city, upon 
his forehead, anointed with Catholic oil, 
the ancient splendid crown of the Roman 
Empire. Against this spiritual dominion, 
which embraces art and science, life and 
death, the whole German world could do 
nothing — neither the sword of Herrmann, 
nor the memory of the sombre and victori- 
ous Odin, nor the heavy hammer of Thor, 
nor the priests gathered in caverns aban- 
doned by the wolves, nor the slopes of the 
magic mountain of Hartz peopled with san- 
gruinary traditions, nor the orgies of the 
heights of the Brocken, whither troop in 
summer nights the queens of the witches, 
with their mantles like wings of bats, nor 
the tireless huntsmen who ride in their 
giddy round, sounding their shrill bugles 
eternally, nor the gods who breathe in the 
winds and wander in the clouds, nor the 
misty mythology which vanishes in the rays 
of the new spiritual sun rising over the al- 
tars of Rome. 

Daring all the Middle Ages the German 
Empire struggled powerfully against Rome, 
but without arising to that spiritual sphere 
whence descended the light and air of life. 
Only there, in the distant and lofty region of 
ideas, lay the true combat and the prize of 
victory. To destroy modem Rome, it was 
necessary first to destroy it dogmas. And 
to destroy the dogma of Latin universality, 
it was impossible to find another antithesis 
so radical and profound as the doiona of 
Germanic individuality. In so 
nature, the true principles of un 
riety ought to co-exist harmoni< 
they were at that time divided, 
man principle was active and pi 
the Renaissance against the Lati 
as in the time of Otho, of Hen 
Frederick II. There came, then 
sarily and logically, the foundati 
ions nationality in Germany by i 
of its conscience. The man who 
historic moment to represent fai 
state of the human spirit was I 
his humble cradle and in his mo 



tion he learned to feel and sufifer with the 
people. Son of a laboring man, a miner, 
there was in his nature something of the 
strength and vigor of his f&ther. He was a 
student from his earliest years, and to pro- 
vide for his subsistence and to continue at 
school he gained his bread by singing from 
door to door. Walking one day in his boy- 
hood with a friend, they were surprised by 
a tempest, and a flash of lightning laid his 
comrade dead at his feet. He was so moved 
by this event that he embraced the religion 
and assumed the habit of the Augustines. 
Among them he learned the dogma of grace, 
which, coming from St. Paul, is extended and 
affinned in St. Augustine, broadened and ex- 
aggerated In Luther. lYom the convent be 
went to Rome, with a mind ready for adorm- 
tion and prayer on bended knees in the ashes 
of martyrs, with eyes fixed on the soil of re- 
ligious authority. When he came in sight 
of Rome his Ihnbs trembled, his heart flat- 
tered, his hands were joined ; he fell in eo- 
stasy before its innumerable domes, and 
prayed for the benediction of its spirit. So 
Herrmann was once a Roman cavalier. Bat 
when he was in Rome all the soul of hie 
race awoke within him, the genius of his 
predecessors entered into his stout heart, 
and the timid youth became a fiery Alaric, 
longing to sack the city which had hunted 
Germans for gladiators for their bloody holi- 
days, and had bound them as living trophies 
to their war chariots in their triumphal pro- 
cessions. At the same time that this war- 
like spirit awoke in his mind there breathed 
through his fancy, as it were, a breath of 
lyric inspiration. He fought and he song. 
He composed the choral which whole peo- 
ples have repeated, and wrote the invectives 
which destroyed Christian unity. He de- 
nied indulgences, the efficacy of works and 
offerings, the authority of the pope and of the 
ancient Church. In continual contests, in 
the midst of the most po werfcd enemies, sux^ 
rounded by the generals of Charles Y. at 
Worms, he persevered until he founded^ by 
the energy of his will and the skilled logic 
of his ideas, the new nationality of Germany 
— the nationality which was to be the sanc- 
tuary of the emancipated conscience. From 
Luther came the German language, trans- 
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ligions movement has in the politioal move- 
ment of Germuiy f 

Even to-day Prince BiBmarok, after hav- 
ing conqaered Austria and France, the two 
Catholic powers, concentrates his most vig- 
orous efforts upon the purpose of fighting 
CatholicisuL Far from aiming at the sepa- 
ration of church and state, which the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples of the New World have so ad- 
mirably succeeded in incorporating in their 
laws and customs, he aims at an omnipotent 
CiBsarism, in which there is danger of mer- 
ging the rights of the human conscience, and 
with them the vitality and glory of Germany. 
War with Catholicism Ib the soul of Prussian 
policy. The Catholics complain that the 
million of dollars belonging to the secret 
funds, and the income of the private fortune 
of the dethroned King of Hanover, and the 
surplus of the appropriation made fcnr the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, a surplus 
amounting to about. twenty millions of dol- 
lars, are all employed in hiring enemies to 
the Church of Bome. The dogma of infsUi- 
bility has been contested, denied, placed in 
a sort of civil interdict, in contempt of those 
sound principles which counsel separation 
of all coercive force from questions of relig- 
ion and church discipline. This conduct 
surprised the persecuted Catholics all the 
more because they expected, even after the 
war, from certain words contained in the 
opening speech to the Chambers, and certain 
visits of the Bishop of Breslau, that above 
the crown of the new empire would be placed 
the ancient white dove of the days of Charie- 
magne, and that the sword, aggrandised in 
so many victories, might be placed at the 
service of the popes. 

But in the heart of (3ennany the antipa- 
thy to Austria and to France was kept alive 
and burning by a greater antipathy to the 
Boman Church. Since Sedan, all the world 
has seen that the temporal power was lost ; 
and since the moment in which the dogma 
of infallibility was declared, all the world 
has likewise seen that Germany was moving 
onward toward a new schism. And this 
schism was encouraged by the new -bom 
political power in Versailles, as Lntheranism 
was encouraged in its beginning by the 
Elector of Saxony. The great ^eologian 
of Munich, to whom the Catholic Church 
was so much indebted, became chief of the 
dissenting sect, who called themselves Old 
Catholics, as the Protestants called them- 
selves the old and true Christians. The new 
empire did all it could in their favor and 
against those who admitted the papal in- 
fidlibility. An ordinance was promulgated 
full of fines and penalties against the undu- 
ly exalted and fsnatical preachers. When 
the pope issued his complaint in an encyc- 
lical against the empire, the liberal and ul- 
tramontane papers which copied that doc- 
ument were seized. The hand of the gov- 
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emment entered the seminaries and man- 
aged the religious instruction throagh the 
officiaL The ministry of worship declared 
that without important modifications the 
life of the Catholic Church could not con- 
tinue in Imperial Gennany. The clergy, who 
were very independent of civil authority, de- 
pended upon a foreign potentate, who was 
completely ignorant of the needs and nation- 
al aspirations of Germany. The lower cler- 
gy appeared especially dangerous in the posi- 
tions where they had been left through an in- 
difference which amounted to blind thought- 
lessness. And now that a radical change 
was taking place in their relations, as they 
were attacking certain articles of tiie con- 
stitution, it became necessary to examine 
with the greatest care the critical problem. 

Proceeding afterward upon this view, they 
obliged the clergy to go through the course 
of ^nb second grade of instruction in the 
public schools, and to receive three years of 
theological training in the official universi- 
ties ; to pass examinations presided over by 
government authority; to submit to close 
surveillance in the sohoolB, in their church- 
es, and to give guarantees of their seal for 
the public good; to fill vacant benefices 
witMn a fixed.time and fixed limits ; to an- 
nul all contracts between ecclesiastical su- 
periors and inferiors made in disregard of 
the civil laws; to admit in their Jurisdic- 
tion and their penalties processes foreign 
and sometimes contrary to the canonical 
procedure; to accept the intervention of or- 
dinary judges in religious trials ; to revise, 
in tribunals named for this purpose, all ti- 
tles to church dignities — in short, to change 
from a hitherto hidependent clergy to fbnc- 
tionaries completely subject to the imperial 
authority. 

The Jesuits were expelled in spite of the 
great respect and little fear which the great 
Frederick had for them. The bishops who 
protested were persecuted, fined, and im- 
prisoned. The fiEdthfhl saw themselves con- 
strained to receive the sacraments from hands 
which they did not believe pure, and to bend 
the knee before Catholics whom they con- 
sidered not orthodox. The matter of infikl- 
libility was discussed in academies, pulpits, 
taverns, and clubs, and was the cause of pro- 
found dissensions in the court of the em- 
peror, in ministerial councils, and of noisy 
scandals and disturbances in the streets. 
Bismarck appears like those emperors of 
Byzantium overbearing the councils by the 
declaration of a dogma, or the caliphs of 
Cordova regulating the relations between 
their Christian vassals and their clergy. It 
is doubtless gratifying to pride to enter like 
a god into the sanctuary of the human con- 
science with the word of authority in hand, 
but, alas f one never violates with impunity 
the nature of our being, nor attacks with 
impunity the sanctity of right. 
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If the schools of philosophy^ defining and 
making clear the idea of rights have contrib- 
uted to the political and republican move- 
ment in Qermanj, in how much higher de- 
gree have the religious schools contributed! 
It is an e£fect of our imperfect political and 
social organization that scientific thought 
remains in the higher regions of society, in 
schools, among the privileged souls which 
have acquired some intellectual culture, while 
religion embraces life and death, bears in it- 
self the consolation of innumerable giie&, 
the encouragement of countless hopes. It 
illuminates every thing, from the heaven of 
art to the hearth -stone, fix>m the hearth- 
stone to the sepulchre, kindling at once the 
heart and the brain, the will and the intel- 
ligence, time and eternity. 

Religious wars are over. The human race 
no longer goes to battle for the real presence 
in the communion, for free-will or grace, for 
the divinity or the humanity of Christ. But 
religious controversies are not done with, nor 
ever will be, while there exist in the world 
those who bend the knee before sacred al- 
tars, and, to learn the meaning of existence 
and its possibilities, give up their souls to 
the holy temple, which floats, like the ark 
of Noah, in a deluge of tears. In every po- 
litical question there is contained, to-day as 
well as yesterday, a religious question. The 
Extreme Right of the Assembly at Versailles 
does not so much struggle to subject the ni^ 
tion to the authority of the king as to sub- 
ject intelligence to the yoke of the historic 
faith, and the Extreme Left does not so much 
fight for the republic and democracy as for 
the independence of thought and the reign 
of reason. The Liberal ministry has fallen 
in Great Britain, and its fall is due, more 
than to any other cause, to questions relat- 
ing to the church and to education-— ques- 
tions of religion. Italy defeated Austria, 
which forbade her integrity, and France, 
which retained her capital; she captured 
the holy empire and the Quadrilateral; 
conquered by force, she has triumphed by 
policy; yet she can not take the Vatican 
nor touch the pope, disarmed, old, and a 
prisoner, because that involves an immense 
religious question. Our green northern 
mountains run with blood ; the thunder of 
the cannon and the roar of the Cantabrian 
coasts, mingled with the savage cries of 
war, rise to an implacable and angry heav- 
en. The fire, slaughter, rapine, and ruin are 
easily explained, for our ancient intolerance 
is fighting there with our new religious lib- 
erty. Every time the question of the East 
is awakened rise with it, as in the time of 
the Crusades, Jerusalem, the capital of the 
Christian world, Constantinople, the capital 
of the Greek world-— questions of discipline, 
of dogma, of orthodoxy. The Cretan opposes 
to the Turkish oppressor his right and his 



God ; the Pole of Warsaw to the Russian of 
Moscow his independence and his doctrine ; 
the Bohemian moves the bones of John Hnas 
and Jerome of Prague to remind the emper- 
ors of Austria that he has sworn to avenge 
them. In little Switzerland the Sonderbnnd 
was a religious matter, and in little Belgium 
liberals and CathoUcs fight for power. Bia- 
marck, who did not tremble before the vet- 
eran armies of France, trembles before the 
clergy of the pope. In every political quea- 
tion which is alive to-day upon this old con- 
tinent there is a most important religieoa 
question, something having relation to faith 
and dogma. 

Perhaps they themselves were unconscioua 
of it, but in discussing religions problems, 
inteipreting the Bible, oonfrt>nting the com- 
mentary of the Church with the commentary 
of reason, examining if the book of Job waa 
Hebrew or Arab, if the book of Jndith was* 
anterior or posterior to Christianity — in all 
these questions, which so faintly concern the 
problems of our time, the German theologiana 
were storing up torrents of revolutionary 
electricity, which were to fall in thunder 
and lightning ujMn the heads of a genera- 
tion which, abandoning the old altars at 
whose fdet they had been bom and reared^ 
abandoned with equal force and violenoe, 
without knowing exactly why, their anotont 
kings and their worm-eaten thrones. 

We have said it before: the eighteenth 
century is one of the greatest ages of humaii 
history. There are unquestionably in the 
development of the life of our race decisive 
epochs of an influence more powerful than 
other epochs, in which the human race ap- 
pears to have rested from its labors and &- 
tigues. In modem history the ages which, 
in my opinion, have an exceptional impox^ 
tance are the first century, the fifth oenfeo- 
ry, the thirteenth century, the space oom- 
prised in the second half of the fifteenth 
century and the first half of the sixteenth^ 
and, perhaps more important than all oth- 
ers, the revolutionary century jmt eiDeeiUtim, 
the eighteenth. 

In the first century Christianity and the 
empire were founded^ The idea of man 
which Athens had constracted, the idea oi 
humanity which Rome had formed, the ide% 
of God which Jerusalem had foraaed, the idea 
of the Word which Alexandria had invented 
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ored prestige, and the ConstantiDople of the 
ChristinDS is founded trhioh ia to continue 
the work of Jemsolem and Alexandria. The 
federalism of the new-bom nationalities op- 
poses itself to the despotic authority of the 
historic Cnsars. The gods whom Julian 
revived with a magic but ine£fectual philter 
&11 dead at the feet of an obscure Laborer, 
bom in a stable of the people, and who died 
on a cross among slaves to become the Qod 
of future democracies. The Council of Nice, 
which understood all the perils embraced in 
the premature heresy of Arius, promulgates 
the symbol of the Christian faith, and pro- 
claims the divinity of Christ, that He might 
recover the mle of the world escaping ftom 
the disarmed hands of Jupiter, and edu- 
cate tl^e races which are advancing, hungiy 
and rapacious. The bishops persecuted by 
Diocletian return, thanks to the rescripts 
of Constantino, with the marks of martyr- 
dom on their mutilated bodies, to replace 
the material unity destroyed by the eternal 
human unity. Modem labor is founded, 
which creates and produces, by the side of 
war, which crushes and annihilates. While 
the heavens are darkened'and the fields are 
flooded in blood, and the torch and sword of 
the barbarian shine ominously every where, 
in that terrible time when Amianus, the en- 
voy of Yalens, could not count the Goths 
who were crossing ftom the other side of 
the Danube to the empire, St. Augustine, 
after having saved human liberty fo>m the 
Manioheans and Divine Providence from the 
Pelagians, rears in the air the City of Qod 
as a province of peace and progress, as a 
refuge for lost hope. 

The tenth century is a century of horror. 
The idea of the imminent destruction of 
the world has seised and prostrated Europe 
in penitence. The world shudders and wa- 
vers like a ship beaten by the tempest. All 
space is tinged with sanguinary reflections, 
because beyond them comes the angry Judge 
of the living and the dead, at whose breath 
the heavens shall roll together like parch- 
ment, and worlds shall be scattered like ash- 
es. The whole universe is the nest of death. 
Labor is suspended. Men only want a shroud. 
Kings and emperors knock at the gates of 
cloisters, anxious to exchange their crowns 
for cowls. The spade fidls from the hands 
of peasants. A horrible pest dries up the 
blood, and converts live bodies into pustu- 
lous sores. The fiamine is so great that the 
living dig up the dead for food. The devil 
takes the place of Qod; he sits at tiie ear 
of kings; he rises to the throne of the Spirit 
beside the popes. In the air there resounds 
only the song announcing the Divine wrath; 
fix>m the earth only the prayer begging mer- 
cy and pity. The ignorant world has such 
an idea of time that many imagine the mil- 
lennium arrived, and fear that they shall hear 
resounding in the air the shrill trumpet of 



the angel calling the quick and the dead to 
Judgment. But it did not sound, and theo- 
cratic feudalism was conquered. The his- 
toric panic of humanity died away. Man 
began to feel the life poured through nature, 
and his soul fraternized with hope. Para- 
l3^c Europe recovered its activity. It rose 
frx>m its cloisters, casting its shroud away, 
and went forth to the Orient, the land of 
miracles, in sewoh of the sepulchre of tra- 
dition, to find the cradle of liberty, and to 
bring the first appearance of democracy into 
modem history. 

In the thirteenth century the testament 
ofCatholicism is written. The Gothic cathe- 
drals are its testament in architecture ; the 
pictures of Cimabue its testament in paint- 
ing ; the Divine Comedy of Dante its testa- 
ment in poetry ; the Sum of Theology of St. 
Thomas its testament in science ; the Sev- 
en Parties which unite the Roman Jurispra- 
denoe with the ecclesiastical. Just as the doc- 
tors unite the £sthers of the Church with Ar- 
istotle, are its testament in law ; and the two 
great popes, Innocent IIL and Gregory X., 
wrote with incredible efforts ita testament 
in policy. The thirteenth century is at once 
the Bible and the universal Gospel of Ca- 
tholicism. It is reconstracted, resumed, syn- 
theeiced, because it has arrived at the term 
of its ideaL Since that critical day all the 
efforts which humanity makes in its onward 
Journey withdraw it from that ideal, and for 
this reason the endeavor of Catholicism is 
to return to the thirteenth century. Return 
to the Gothic, say its architects; return to 
artistic mysticism, say its pre-Raphaelite 
painters; return to the Dantesque poetry, 
say its poets; return to the Sum, say its phi- 
losophers ; return to the Parties, say its law- 
yers ; return to the policy of Innocent IIL, 
say the most exalted Catholics. 

But this will not be possible, because now 
comes the century of the Renaissance, the 
second half of the fifteenth century, the first 
half of the sixteenth. Nature assumed an 
incredible fecundity. Great men were bom 
as never before, never since, of such lofty 
quality or in such number. The breath of 
the Divine Spirit had passed over the face of 
the human spirit. The soul of modem Eu- 
rope is due to that creative day. God sends 
his revealers to the earth in legions. Guten- 
berg assures perpetuity to the book, the ra- 
pidity of light to ideas, the endless propaga- 
tion of species in nature to the children of 
genius in the spirit, with a rude alphabet 
of lead, and a simple machinery of pressure. 
Erasmus laughs with his immortal laugh 
at the mystic and monastic follies of the 
expiring Middle Ages. Hutten turns his 
pen into a sword, which sweeps away the 
monsters and enchantments by which su- 
perstition had kept the understanding in- 
firm. Luther vindicates the freedom of the 
human conscience. Ramus and Yives bury 
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soholasticism, the false theological Aristo- 
telianiBm, and summon thought to a close 
communion with nature, and a profound 
study of itselfl Paracelsus finds the true 
philosopher's stone, the principle of chemic- 
al science. Vesalius reveals the secrets of 
organism in anatomy. Porta recognizes the 
properties of concave and convex mirrors in 
the phenomena of vision, and prepares the 
telescope. Gilbert discovers the properties 
of magnetic bodies; Cardan the la¥r8 of 
equations of the second, third, and fourth 
degree; and the double nature of unknown 
quantities; Palissy, the Magian x>otter, the 
beginnings of geology, the treasures of the 
fossils; Servet the pulmonary circulation 
of our blood; Copernicus the modem as- 
tronomy, which gives a new movement to 
this planet, hitherto thought motionless, 
and makes the eternal and the infinite vis- 
ible, palpable, experimental. Maroilio Fi- 
cino awakes in the gardens of Florence the 
soul of Greece, evoking it with the divine 
speech of Plato. Brunelleschi crowns the 
Christian cathedrals with Roman temples, 
raised on high in marvelous and audacious 
rotundas. Leo X. revives from the dust the 
fragments of antiquity, and exalts them in 
Catholic apotheoses. Leonardo da Vinci 
finds the secret of perfect form, and Cellini 
animates with it marble and bronze, gold 
and silver. Raphael, Phidias of the pencil, 
paints the serene Greek beauty in his angels 
and his virgins. Michael Angelo reaches the 
sublime in his choruses of Alades, prophets, 
sibyls. Titian bathes the human form, sanc- 
tified and redeemed, in seas of light, in heav- 
ens of innumerable colors. Ariosto replaces 
the sombre dreams of Dante with gay and 
cheerful visions. Camoens writes the Iliad 
of navigation and labor. Shakspeare de- 
scribes the very depths of human nature. 
Cervantes extends the laugh of Erasmus 
against the Middle Ages, which had not yet 
passed frt>m the lips of the intellectual aris- 
tocracy, to all classes, to all peoples, to all 
masses. Meanwhile heaven is illumined, the 
spirit is regenerated, and the human form 
gains strength and beauty. Vasco da Gama 
finds the extreme East, the forgotten land 
of the sunrise, the theatre of the past. Co- 
lumbus discovers the far West, the unknown 
land of the sunset. Magellan traverses the 
southernmost point of America, enters vic- 
toriously the Pacific Ocean, and 
bastian del Cano the way to go f 
time around the globe; so tha 
suns, worlds, nature, and console 
vealed in all their splendor, tal 
colors, as if to celebrate with a di 
ication of life and ideas the birth 
If the sixteenth century orea 
of conscience, the eighteenth c( 
ated the liberty of reason. In t] 
is less poetical, but grander, thi 
teenth century. And through 



ter, its tendencies, and its ideal, Germany 
begins in the eighteenth century the great 
religious movement which is to exert as 
much and as important influence in politics 
as the philosophical movement, but with a 
very essential difference ; that is to say, that 
while the philosophical movement remains 
isolated in schools, and only through snoceas- 
ive derivations reaches politics, the religious 
movement animates, inflames, and a^tatoa 
the heart of the masses. The eighteenth 
century is an age of reason and practical 
sense; an age which disperses the Jesuits 
and brings together the philosophers; in 
which councils are succeeded by assemblies 
and conventions; in which the rights of 
man are at once proclaimed in America by 
the United States, and in Europe by France. 



VENUS. 

A BIOGRAPBICAL SKETCH. 

ONE glorious evening in October a little 
caravan might have been seen toUing 
up a steep hill in the vicinity of New York ; 
said caravan consisting of a furniture track 
filled with the personal property of Profess- 
or Douglass, and a wagon, containing his 
wife, a young Mend of the family, Alexan- 
der M'Shane, and a quantity of loose articles 
too numerous to mention. 

The professor had gone on ahead with his 
daughter Madeline. 

Mrs. Douglass glanced nervously at the 
heterogeneous mass of familiar articles piled 
up before them, and, sighing heavily, looked 
at her companion. 

" If only Madeline has put a few things 
away out of that first load, Aleck," she said, 
wistfully — ''got out the tea-kettle, yon 
know, and wiped off a few cups and sau- 
cers I rd so like to have a cup of tea for 
the professor!'' 

Aleck turned ujMn the poor lady so loving 
a smile, so bright and cheery withal, that il 
lighted up his plain face wonderfully. 

<' That \v^ill be all right, Mrs. D.,'' he said. 
''We'll have up that stove in the twinkling 
of an eye, and we'll make those old cups Mid 
saucers Jump. I had an eye on the tea-cad- 
dy myself; and before you know where you 
are the professor shall have a cup of tea 
that '11 make his hair stand on end. As to 
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he has not yet made ap his mind how to 
place himself." 

Aleck listened as lespectfhlly as if he had 
been a condensed drawing-room of afternoon 
callers ; but Mrs. DoilglsM at last came back 
to the conscionsness that she was not talk- 
ing to Mrs. Qnmdy, bat only to poor Aleck 
M'Shane. 

<<It was all we conld do, Aleck,'' she re- 
peated; ''we should haye starved in that 
great hungry city." 

<<0h no, Mrs. D.," cried Aleck, hastily; 
" not quite ; no, indeed. I assure you Fm a 
humble individual in my way, but I could 
have kept the wolf from the door with this 
red right hand of mine." 

He flourished the puny, bloodless hand of 
a city clerk in the air, and Mrs. Douglass 
laughed, and put her hand lovingly on his 
shoulder. 

« You're such a good feUow," she said; 
** it's a pity you should waste your life here 
dangling after Madeline. She's so spoUed 
you can never tell whether she cares for you 
or not ; and Fm sure, the way we're situated 
now, I don't see why you should sacrifice—" 

"Ahy Mrs. Douglass," cried Aleck, <'it is 
the situation now that has the charm for 
me. Maddie, being deuoedly lofty, has giv- 
en all her purse-proud friends the slip ; the 
fiat has gone forth that neither rich nor 
great shall be allowed to enter our humble 
domicile, and sneer at its nnfi«sooed walls. 
I may thank the good Goddess of Poverty for 
the privilege of sharing your retirement." 

A turn in the road here brought the cot- 
tage in view, and they found Madeline en- 
throned upon a pile of mattresses upon the 
IK>rch, and the professor botanizing in a 
neighboring field. 

"What a lovely view weNre gotP said 
Madeline. " Fve been hoping you'd get here 
before the light leaves the shores yonder; 
it was wonderfully beautifiil an hour or 
so ago, but it's been fading gradually ever 
since. There's only a remnant of its glory 
left. Come and look at it while it lasts." 

"Fd be delighted," said Aleck, •* but Fm 
in a deuce of a hurry just now to get up the 
kitchen stove. Just persuade it to stay till 
the fire's lighted, and some cups and saucers 
washed, and the tea put to draw, and Fll be 
on hand." 

Aleck followed Mrs. Douglass to the kitch- 
en. When he got back to the porch his 
hands were rather sooty, and a broad black 
bar rested on his nose ; but it had grown too 
dark for Madeline to see these imperfections, 
and she was persuaded to go in and have a 
cup of the tea that was warming the heart 
of the professor. 

The next morning Aleck Jumped out of 
bed at sunrise, and ran down the stairs two 
steps at a time. He had determined that 
the old kitchen, which had looked rather 
cavernous and gloomy the night beforo, 



should greet its poor tired mistress with a 
welcoming Are, What was his surprise, his 
horror, to find Madeline standing in a help- 
less attitude upon the hearth-stone f 

"Why, Maddie," he gasped, "what's up? 
You'ro never awake at this hour !" 

" But I mean to be," said Madeline, turn- 
ing upon him savagely. " Do you think Fm 
made up of selfishness and greediness and 
meanness, that I will let poor mamma toil 
like a slave while I lie at ease in my bed? I 
mean to get up every morning and do the 
work, and all that sort of thing, only I don't 
know what to do or whero to begin." Hero 
her voice faltered. " I think it would be ao 
much better, Aleck, if we wero all dead P' 

" O Lord! no, Maddie," said Aleck, coUect- 
ing all the loose sticks from the packing, and 
making a blase upon the hearth. "Oh no. 
Youll think better of it yourself presently. 
Thero aro capabilities in this old house that 
don't shine out on the surface. Here's this 
old fire-place, for instance — you don't see 
this sort of thing in a modem dwelling. All 
it wants is wood, plenty of it." 

"An expensive luxury," sneered Made- 
line. " How are we to buy it f" 

" Bless your soul, Maddie! we don't want 
to buy it. The common kind of wood that 
can be bought wouldn't suit us at aU. Ill 
tell you what it is," pursued Aleck, "I 
didn't waste all my admiration upon the 
scenery as I came along ; I left that for bright- 
er eyes and handsomer ones to enjoy. I was 
prospecting, Maddie — keeping an eye out for 
the main chance — and really it seems like 
Providence. You know, people aro building, 
and pulling up trees, and the lots hereabouts 
aro filled with huge boulders of wood. Just 
the thing for us, you see, to surreptitiously 
cause these boulders to disapi>ear from their 
present abiding-places, to tumble them over 
and over till tilieyjreaoh our promises, then 
to lever them into that capacious fire-place, 
and inserting a few predous pine knots un- 
der them, cause a tremendous blase to radi- 
ate the darkest comer of this old kitchen; 
aU this, Maddie, will be my delight 
•"Of s iblnj plght 

In the MMon of tbs yesrl'" 

Madeline condescended to smile, the ket- 
tle began to boil, a sunbeam stole in at the 
window, and shone upon the newly swept 
floor. When Mrs. Douglass came down, 
breakfast was smoking upon the table. 

" Why, Madeline," she cried, in surprise, 
"and Aleck! I thought you wero both 
asleep." 

"Madeline says you'ro to be a lady," said 
Aleck, " and she's to be Cinderolla." 

"And you the prince, perhaps," said the 
good lady, with happy tears in her eyes. 

A fortnight afterward Madeline, becom- 
ing disgusted with rural Joys, declared again 
to Aleck that it was her settled conviction 
it would be better if they were all dead. 
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" If a body had any thing to amuse one — 
even a parrot would do,^ she added, ''or a 
monkey !" 

"ni bring yon home a parrot to-day," 
said Aleck, hastily devouring his breakfast 

''A white one, please," said his tyrant, 
languidly. 

"Certainly — any color you like," said 
Aleck, and strode away to the store. 

But Aleck did not know what a rara avis a 
white parrot was. Leaving it till after busi- 
ness hours, he went down in search of parrots, 
and found that such a thing as a nice white 
one was not to be had for love or money; 
the green ones were dilapidated, belligerent, 
and profane ; so he went home pondering 
over the awkwardness of persuading Mad- 
die that even this miserable little request 
was an inordinate one. He thought of his 
love for her, and the hopelessness of his ever 
having money enough to offer himself to 
Madeline, even if she'd have him, which she 
wouldn't; of that horrible tread-mill of a 
store that was devouring him body and soul ; 
and whether he hadn't better go to South 
America and find his uncle ; when sudden- 
ly he heard a low, whining cry. It was so 
human and so piteous that Aleck stood still 
and listened. It came firom the direction of 
the wharf, and was repeated again and again, 
till Aleck made his way to the very verge of 
the rotten old piles, and discovered that one 
of them had been dislodged, and in falling 
had caught and pinned £ut the little leg of 
a Scotch terrier, that had no doubt come to 
grief in the pursuit of rats. It was a good 
hour's work to extricate the leg firom its cap- 
tivity, and when it was taken out, the ques- 
tion was whether it was worth the trouble, 
for it hung loose and limp, all bloody and 
bruised, and was evidently broken in two 
places. Aleck turned a little sick, and held 
the dog over the water a minute, thinking 
it best to drop it in and let it drown at once 
and be rid of its misery. But it was so 
plucky, never making a moan from the time 
it heard Aleck's voice, and now it looked in 
his face so honestly and touchingly, and so 
Scotch withal, that Aleck's heart warmed to 
it, and he had the bravery to take this poor 
dirty maimed little creature home to Made- 
line instead of the white parrot. 

" It's a compound fracture," said the pro- 
fessor, who had studied surgery in his youth. 
"The creature is in such a state of emacia- 
tion and weakness I don't think it can live ; 
but if you'll hold it, Aleck, I'll set the bones 
and do what I can for it." But Aleck's hand 
trembled, and an awkward faintness came 
over him. Mrs. Douglass had long since left 
the scene, and it remained for Madeline to 
help her fiither in this delicate and difficult 
operation. Aleck held the candle instead 
of the dog, and at such an angle that the hot 
grease was in danger of dripping on the i>oor 
little victim, and the poor professor was 



thankful that his sense of touch was so gen- 
tle and accurate. Aleck's head was turned 
with the piteous extremity of the dog, and 
the wondrous beauty of Madeline, aa her 
lithe, supple form bent over the lap of the 
professor, her white fingers held finnly bat 
caressingly the shattered log, and her radiant 
eyes, filled with the first tears Aleck had 
ever seen therein, shone down ujMn the little 
sufferer with subdued yet glowing splendor. 

"If I thought she'd look upon me in that 
way," thought Aleck, " Fd go out immedi- 
ately and splinter my leg in a dozen places." 

But all Madeline's sympathy and affectioo 
were lavished on the dog ; it became the pet 
of the household ; and because it was 00 un- 
deniably ugly, they called it Venus. 

Aleck h^ certainly saved its life by dig- 
ging it out of the debris of the wharf, bnt 
this would have been useless without the 
skill of the professor in setting the broken 
bones, and the professor oould have done 
nothing without Madeline's help, and when 
all was done, the dog wouldn't have lived if 
Mrs. Douglass had not come to the reeeoe 
with her coddling soups and delicacies ; so 
it became a house-that-Jack-built matter of 
gratitude with Venus, and she loved each 
and all of them with a limitless devotion. 

A long, sad winter closed in upon the pro- 
fessor's &mily, and Aleck saw many more 
tears in Madeline's beautiful eyes. Mrs. 
Douglass's face wore a look of anxiety akin 
to despair, and ench and all suffered alone, 
not daring to whisper to each other, or even 
to themselves, the awfbl calamity that 
threatened them. 

Only one of them had courage to approsob 
the professor when at times his head sank 
niK>n his breast, and his soul shrank from 
the pitiless thoughts that assaUed him. Al- 
ways in the bitterest of these momenta a 
cold soft substance insinuated itself into the 
drooping hand of the professor, and turning^ 
he found it the nosis <^ Venus. 

Ouly the professor knew, and he scarcely 
dared own to himself, the inestimable valne 
of the dog as she cuddled dose to his feet 
day by day, half guiding the footsteps that 
grew more and more distmstfiil of confi- 
dence. 

Oh, the misery of getting tkillfhl with 
the sense of touch, the bitterness of finding 
the face of his wife growing dim and indis- 
tinct to him — a hasy veil spreading itself 
between him and the eyes of his daoghter I 

Haider and harder became the strain npon 
his wasted sight as he toiled over the heap of 
manuscript in his laboratory — many a prayer 
escaped his lips that he might get bis work 
into shape before the end came. 

" You see," he said one day to Aleek, vpoa 
whom he had called for help in an sX|Mrl* 
ment, "if the book can be published, It wfll 
be valuable in its way; there It ia it flM Y»* 
tient work of a lifetime." 
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And at that moment the awkward hand 
of Aleck Jogged the profeeeor^s aim, and oat 
of his grasp upon the table dropped the jar 
of dissolying acids, which liqaid rapidly and 
eflfeotnall^ licked np and e£^Med sheet after 
sheet of the precious script, while Aleck and 
the professor, powerless to saye, looked on in 
a horror that partook of petrifaction. An 
ashy qoiver trembled upon the professor's 
lips. ''The work of a lifetime P he mor- 
mnred. 

''And yon can't — ^' gasped Aleck. Then 
he remembered alL The blood mounted up 
into Aleck's head, he became mad for a mo- 
ment, and seizing the heayy crucible, would 
have dashed out his brains, had not the 
strong arms of the professor compassed him 
about. 

" Be comforted,'' he said. " God is above 
us all t" But poor Aleck rushed out of the 
laboratory in hot haste to Mrs. Douglass and 
Madeline, crying, " I'ye mined us ^, every 
one of us. I'm going to find my uncle, and 
if I make a fortune, you'll see me again ; if 
not, good-by forever I" He took Mis. Doug- 
lass in his arms and kissed her over and over 
again, but only once did he stoop and touch 
the white brow of Madeline. As for Venus, 
she had gone to the professor. Then Aleck 
went from the hearth-stone of the little cot- 
age, and it saw him no more from that day. 

Deprived of Aleck's cheery boulders, the 
hearth-stone grew cavernous and cold, the 
low black rafters, no longer echoing his mer- 
ry quip and jest, hung ponderously low over 
the drooping heads of the little family. 

Days and weeks and months wore by, and 
not a word came from Aleck. 

" The nasty sea has swallowed him up," 
said Mrs. Douglass. 

" Heaven forefend P said the professor. 

But Madeline cried out that he had for- 
gotten them all. And I wish she could have 
seen Aleck when she said that cruel word — 
seen him and looked into his heart, as he 
galloped over the Southern pliln, his tawny 
hair hanging long upon his shoulders, a Mex- 
ican saddle b^ieath him blazing with Jew- 
els, his long shanks half covered with em- 
broidered leggings, his sombrero hat, and his 
silver spurs! And this gay cavalier, who 
would have delighted her eyes, was as loyal 
as when of yore he belonged to her body 
and soul. His head was taSl of schemes for 
making money so fast that he could fly in 
search of her, and his heart full of bitterness 
for her seeming cruelty and neglect ; for he 
had written twice, and even thrice. He had 
tried them each and all — ^Biadeline, Mrs. 
Douglass, and the professor — and he was 
half tempted to invoke the gods in behalf 
of Venus, for he had gotten no answer, not 
one. 

How could he f His uncle, whose moral 
education had been sadly neglected, ab- 
stracted each of those letters from the mail- 



bag, and after reading them with considera- 
ble interest and appreciation, had touched 
them to the blaze of his cigar, and watched 
them fall into ashes uiK>n the broad veranda. 

" The lad is clean daft," he said, shrewd- 
ly, " and a word from this quean would lure 
him away Just when I want him the most." 

As the second winter was closing in, affairs 
at the cottage wore an ominous look, for the 
professor's sight became but a glimmer, 
and Madeline, going over to town one day, 
tricked out with the old splendor, looking 
as grand and queenly as when her poor fa- 
ther sailed on the tide of prosperity, caused 
a profound sigh to well up from the heart of 
her poor mother, and with it the wish that 
Madeline was a trifle less lofty in style, so 
that the situation would be less incongruous. 

But Madeline returned at eventide with a 
glow on her face that rivaled that in the 
western sky. 

"Congratulate me, mamma P she cried. 
" Fve been to see Madame Chappelle." 

" Not to order a new dress, s^ely f" cried 
the poor lady. 

"No, dear," replied Madeline, "but to 
seek for a situation. They've been dissatis- 
fied ever so long with that homely young 
woman in the show-room ; they want a fig- 
ure like mine there, mamma — tidl and grace- 
ful and statuesque. Fm not to prick my dain- 
ty fingers with a needle, only wear out all 
my good clothes in receiving visitors and 
taking orders. And we must get to the city, 
mamma: it is, after all, a great sheltering 
old pile for the poor. They herd in there 
together, and the houses close about them, 
the streets and alleys hedge them in, and 
they get comfortably lost from sight in the 
great surging crowd of humanity. X^e mo- 
ment an impecunious family ventures to- 
ward the suburbs, a melancholy conspicn- 
ousness marks them for its own, and they 
become the mere puppets of a malignant 
notoriety. And oh, mamma, don't cry, please 
don't, for, now that I can do something, I 
shall be so happy P 

So in an amazingly short time the pro- 
fessor's family became part and parcel of 
that vague but powerftd class known as the 
working mass of the metropolis. And, in 
God's ^od providence, even the professor 
was inspired to take a stand on a down-town 
sidewalk, for the sale of spectacles and op- 
tical auxiliaries of various kinds, Venus 
guiding Him to and fh>, keeping a sharp eye 
upon passing pedestrians, and watching the 
sales warily. The sad Homeric face of the 
professor and the sharp fidelity of Venus be- 
coming one of the landmarks in the vicinity, 
they were treated with the success and re- 
spect their various excellences merited. 

So the years went by, and in course of 
time Madeline's capacity for business devel- 
oped, and it became a specialty of hers to 
manage the bridal toilet in a manner mar- 
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veloiiB to behold, to loop the veil and ar- 
range the orange blossomS; to drape the 
train, and deftly pin the over-skirt so that 
every curve of the Honiton or point shoold 
be seen to advantage — all in such a way 
that the somewhat faded charms of many a 
pass^e bride bloomed out for that once with 
a brilliancy that perhaps made the sadden 
and irremediable collapse all the more pain- 
ful to those interested. 

At evening parties and stately balls Made- 
line was in such demand that it became a 
great favor to secure her undivided atten- 
tion, and anxious mammas begged for the 
loan of her magical touch with tears of 
eagerness and entreaty. 

In the mean while Madeline's cheeks grew 
less rounded, her brilliant color waned, her 
face lost its perfect oval, and the great, wist- 
ful, melancholy eyes shone from it like load- 
stars in distress. There were weary hours 
for poor Mrs. Douglass, and bitter tears shed, 
and sighs and regrets unspeakable; but 
these were in secret, where no eye could see, 
save those of Venus perhaps, whose lugubri- 
ous sympathy was always close at hand. 
''To think, Venus," sighed the poor lady, 
''that she was once the prettiest of them 
all, and fit for any nabob in the landP 

"Boo-hool" whimpered Venus, with so 
lamentable a sniff that Mrs. Douglass fell to 
laughing, and forgot her griefis for the mo- 
ment. 

One morning Madeline was sent for to as- 
sist in the invention of a toilet for one of 
the belles of the season. This young lady 
had apparently succeeded in ensnaring one 
of the matrimonial prizes then in the mar- 
ket, and to bring the chase to a* successful 
condoaion a grand ball was to be given by 
the anxious mamma. The tempting trophy 
was in the reception-room, making a morn- 
ing calL 

"For yon see. Miss Douglass,'' said the 
mamma to Madeline, who was taking a brief 
advantage of the capacious dining-table for 
the cutting out of material, " he has all his 
time to himself, and nothing to do but kill 
it the beet he can (it would be much better 
to graduate the puffs on the train). He has 
millions of cattle on the plains (put all the 
fullness in the panier, I think), and sends 
all that sticky material here for rubber over- 
shoes (I'd cut it low on the shoulders), with 
a diamond mine all to himself in Brazil — " 

Here the door opened, and the ^daughter 
entered with a graceful step, but thunder on 
her brow, for the piercing whisper of her 
mamma had penetrated to her ears, and she 
had caught a few of those chaotic sentences. 
Perhaps some of them had reached her com- 
panion, for he glanced with an amused smile 
after her through the open door, and a pair 
of big wistful eyes looked into his Just for 
one second ; then the door was dosed. But 
Aleck started up— for of course it was he — 



and looked about him in bewilderment. The 
amused smile gave place to a flush of eager- 
ness, a wild yearning. 

" Who was that within f ' he cried to his 
fair companion, when she came ba^ to him. 

" Only mamma," she replied. 

"There was somebody else," he said. 
"Those eyes never belonged to your moth- 
er!" 

Whereupon the young lady became coldly 
reticent, and resisted aJl further entreaty. 
Aleck, sighing heavily, bade her good-morn- 
ing. 

" What a fool I am !" he murmured, as he 
took the reins from the hands of his groom, 
" always looking for the needle in the hay- 
stack. The eyes weren't like Maddie's, after 
all; too hollow and sad;" and casting bis 
own upon the sidewalk, he saw a figure 
emerge from a side door of the house he had 
left. The face was veiled, but the form was 
pliant and graceful, and the walk was like 
— ^yes, certainly like Maddie's. He drew up 
his horses for a moment, stared wildly after 
the receding figure ; saw it get into a stage 
and vanish ; ^en cursed his stupidity for 
letting it escape. 

" But I can't," growled Aleck, " rush op to 
every woman I meet, and tear the veil from 
her face. I can't break through doors in 
strange houses to look after familiar eyes. 
What in the name of Heaven am I to do f 

At supper that night Madeline told her 
mamma that she had seen that day the Grand 
Sultan whose handkerchief was in such de- 
mand. 

"He isn't so very bad -looking, mamma. 
He wears his hair long, and his eyes are 
eager enough to dart through a deal plank. 
He watched me till I got into a stage to get 
rid of him." 

"Was he insolent?" said Mrs. Douglass^ 
hastily. 

" No, no," said Madeline ; " only I think he 
thought he had seen me before." 

Her cheekiS glowed with the old vermil- 
ion ; her eyes shone with the old splendor, 
and she ate not a mouthful — not one. 

But she was called no more to assist in. 
the toilet for the ball, nor did she get one 
other glimpse ofthose eager eyes. She heard 
of him often and in various ^rays. At last, 
when the season was at its close, she learned 
that the matrimonial prize had escaped the 
grasp of all those eager oompetitors, and was 
about to sail to Brazil to look after his es- 
tates. 

The one bit of news consoled her for the 
other. She wonld rather hear of his going to 
Brazil than getting married. There was 
something in the latter probability unbear- 
ably bitter ; and as to the other, it was bet- 
ter, perhaps, that he should be lost to her 
sight and hearing, for the mere mentum oC 
his name had become a matter of : 
anxiety to her of late. 
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The fact was, Aleck had really taken pas- 
sage in the hig steamer that was rapidly 
lading for the voyage south. He had grown 
so tired of looking at handsome faces and 
following gracefhl forms, only to be disap- 
pointed and baffled to the verge of madness, 
that only that night he declared to a friend, 
with whom he was walking to his hotel, that 
not even Venua herself oonld tempt him far- 
ther, when suddenly a little dog snapped 
the chain that bonnd him to a blind man, 
and rushed upon Aleck, squealing and whin- 
ing, every stubby hair on end with very joy. 
" Why, it is Venus hwself I" cried Aleck, 
catching her in his arms, and gazing with 
delirious ecsiasy upon the broken chain that 
in some vague but tempting way led straight 
to Madeline. 

His friend, having no experience with the 
canine race, and a deadly horror of hydro- 
phobia, went rapidly across the street, and 
waved a cordial good-by to Aleck. 

** Well meet at the hotel at dinner,'' he 
added. 

But Aleck did not dine at the hotel that 
evening. Finding that Venus, after the first 
greeting, would not remain in his arms, but 
struggled to the pavement again, and, ut- 
tering a short, sharp cry, started off on a trot, 
Aleck followed her as best he could through 
highways and by-ways, under the poles of 
carts and the noses of horses. At last she 
turned down a dingy street, and ran straight 
along till she reached a little rickety two- 
story building, up the rotten stairs of which 
she clambered, and scratched twice with her 
paw at the clos^ door on the landing. 

''God be praised," cried the voice of the 
professor within ; '' it is Venus F' and a clat- 
ter of Joyous feet hastened to the door. 

Aleck fell back and gasped for breath as 
it opened and a young woman stooped upon 
the threshold to caress the dog. She was 
in the fiill light of a dusty sunbeam that 
struggled through the casement. She was 
worn, she was wasted ; all the brilliancy and 
glow of her old beauty were gone ; but, oh I 
oh ! oh f she was Madeline I 

Finding a big form looming over her, she 
looked up and saw Aleck, with the old yearn- 
ing love in his eyel — ^heard him falter out her 
name. A blue pallor spread over her face ; 
she clutched the landing for support. 

<< Mamma," she said, <<here is Aleck 
M'Shane. I think Fm going to faint." 

Then Aleck's tongue was loosed. He got 
down on his knees in the dingy corridor, and 
held out to Madeline his trembling hands. 

<< Don't faint, MaddieP he said; ''don't, 
for God's sake, do any thing as cruel as that, 
when I've Just found you, after thinking 
the earth had opened and swallowed you all, 
and the fortune my uncle left me would be 
of no use, after all, to any of us. For I warn 
you if we don't go down there and take care 
of it straightway, it 'U disappear like the 



snow-flakes yonder. The India rubber 'U 
melt, the herds gallop off, the diamonds hide 
in the wool of the seekers, the stocks go 
down to zero, and Fll be the poor de^ 
again you used to despise !" 

" Despise I" echoed Madeline, tears of joy, 
of humility, of gratitude, of love, falling on 
his outstretched hands. Aleck kissed them 
away with rapture, and looked up at a 
white, wonder-stricken face bending over 
them both. 

"If you'll let me take supper with you 
to-night, Mrs. D.," he said, " it '11 help me to 
believe in the reality of the thing. I'd be 
fit to cut my throat if I awoke and found all 
this a dream." 

Then he turned to the professor. 

" Could you find it in your heart. Sir," he 
said, touching reverently the professor's 
hand, " to go with me to Brazil f As God is 
my judge, I believe that your advice and 
presence there will save me from ruin. It 
is plain to be seen, Sir, that the dog was 
sent to me." 

" Tes, yes," said the professor, " by a high- 
er iK)wer." 

It was a more frugal meal than ever again 
was set before them, but I don't remem W a 
happier one. 

As for Venus, she sleeps now on a Persian 
mg, wears an immense diamond on her stub- 
by tail, and fares sumptuously every day; 
but stretched that night on some straw in 
the comer, she tasted the rare felicity that 
is given sometimes to the humblest agent 
of God. 



THE GOLDEN CITY. 

IT must be tally three years ago that I 
looked for the last time upon the brown 
and purple hills that flank the dark red 
light-house of Shinnecock Bay. I had bid a 
curt farewell to my native village of South- 
ampton; had seen the bare Shinnecock hills, 
rich with so many a mellow hue, sink be- 
low the eastern horizon ; canoe on back, had 
trudged across the portage at Quogue, to 
find at last, after fourteen hours' work, the 
Great South Bay opening out smooth and 
limitless in the light of the fallen sun. 

The boat grated softly against an inner 
beach of the sands that shut, in grassed or 
wooded succession, the sadness of the Atlan- 
tic fjrom the placid bay. As the shadows 
of the earth wheeled upward to the zenith, 
broad even sheets of darkness were drop- 
ping every moment quicker on the path I 
had trod. No place was left for hope except 
among -the glories that lay radiant as the 
houses of the gods about my goal. 

Chance had it that just there I gazed for 
the last time upon the Golden City. Never 
before had it started into such reality. The 
gold was pure, the dwellings those of over- 
earthly beings. On every tower gleamed its 
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silyer battlements, and waved ite banners 
in royal pride. Sorely along its streets the 
passers could not be otherwise than joyful 
and majestic, the houses stately and mag- 
nificent. 

It mattered little then that I, friendless 
and without kin, was merely a hired man 
bringing to its owner through the chain of 
bays the paper canoe that, with delicate 
curving prow, lay like a feather upon the 
shallow at my feet. I had my hopes. I 
was shaking off a slough, hastening to a 
new, an active life, in the greatest city of 
the land. 

The singular experiences of that night 
and the following days have remained clear- 
ly cut in my remembrance. These I wish 
to relate. 

It was early spring. As the magnificence 
of the Golden City faded the last crows flew 
cawing to the arms that old and stunted 
pines writhed fh>m sheltered nooks along 
the coast. The uncouth form of a cormo- 
rant passed with quicker beat up and over- 
^head to choose night quarters further east. 
Then the sudden hoarse bark of a heron star- 
tled me from the chill that had begun to lay 
an unnoticed grasp upon its houseless guest. 
I had been lost in thinking how easy a thing 
it looked to sail up the horizon to those joy- 
ous walls. Between them and the clear wave 
at my feet was there not an open road? 

The scanty drifb-wood half buried in the 
sands furnished exercise and at last a fire. 
When, having sparingly supped, I crept be- 
low the overturned canoe, sleep floated me 
out in a moment firom the main-land of 
reality. 

Tes, this was in truth that Golden City I 
had seen so often far away. I was in it, 
and face to face with its inhabitants, whose 
beauty and nobleness of bearing fancy had 
not exaggerated. A brilliant race, of fine 
torsos, whose lithe, well-knit frames sup- 
ported solid heads, moved about on solid 
feet; a rosy people, quick-eyed, courteous, 
full of energy and slow fire ; each hard at 
work with a blithe will. How awkward 
and dull was I by contrast ! But they show- 
ed no heed of my imperfections. Therefore, 
taking heart, I resolved that I too should 
soon become as beautiful and x>olished as 
they. Ah ! I sighed, it will be long before I 
can rival even drivers here in good manners. 

Glowing with delight, I strolled on. Aro- 
matic perfumes shed themselves over certain 
streets, where fiowers and vines were culti- 
vated in and about the houses ; the freshest 
odors of cleanliness arose from dwellings 
plainly of the poorer class. In the grander 
ways enormous masses of gold and marble, 
cunningly proportioned, shot proudly up, 
each a miracle of beauty and good taste. 

Into the open doors of one of these I ven- 
tured. Every thing within was in perfect 



keeping with the exterior ; the m inn test ob- 
ject, the rear walls, were as elaborately 
wrought and adorned as the fronts. On a 
half-completed building thougfatfdl work- 
men hurried their work as if they loved it. 

Buildings were like the race that raised 
them, beautiful without and within. 

Upon the quays, where clean and civil 
stevedores were singing at their work, the 
sailors lounged in genial grou^ I saw tbem 
now and then lend a hand when any thing 
called for assistance. Nor were there any 
idle inspectors or watchmen to be seen ; the 
merchant knew he could trust to his woik- 
man's honor. 

Crossing the broad clean street that lay 
between a stately row of warehouses and 
the water, I looked in at a merchant's office. 
It was a charming scene of comfort and ge- 
niality. A number of bright-faoed clerks 
were busy at desks, wonders of convenience, 
and among them, like a fifither surronnded 
by his children, sat the head of the firm. 

His was not a hard, calculating face, bnt 
plainly that of a warm-hearted friend and 
instructor. Rising at that moment, and 
stepping to one of his clerks, he proceeded 
to show him why he thought it better to buy 
ooflTee at the present market price. To this 
end the two consulted books, and did some 
calculating. Another clerk, much inteiest- 
^f ^Rg^ to be allowed to listen. Hie 
merchMit refisrred to former accounts and 
the most private books of the firm. 

"When you set up for yourself" I heard 
him say, " this point will be of great valne 
to you.'' 

It was only necessary to look at the deiks 
to see they loved him. 

I must have presented an unprepossessing 
look at the door ; but the merchant bowed in 
the kindest way. 

" Enter, Sir, enter. I see yon are a stran- 
ger. Is there any thing in which I can be 
of service f 

The most timid would have been embold- 
ened by such a greeting. I went in. I told 
him I wanted employment, and was encour- 
aged to say that a place in his estabUsb- 
ment was a piece of luck I had hardly hoped 
to meet. 

Naturally too bashful to mention salary, 
my embarrassment was relieved. 

" I make it a rule to pay low at first," he 
said, "at least until I can form an opinion 
of my clerk ; but of course you will have 
enough to live on comfSortably," mentioning 
what to my mind was a little fortune. " Ton 
will doubtless wish to see a little more of 
the city before you settle down to work. I 
will give yon a letter to an old friend of 
mine who has had bad luck in business. H« 
will take good care of you." 

This was a merchant who had lost hit 
fortune, and, too proud to allow his fHendi 
to reinstate him, took boarders in his family 
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ontil he had reeoTered. As I was a stran- 
ger, my new friend walked a little way with 
me. 

The hnsinees houses were marrels of com- 
fort and stability ; their credit was on a par 
with their arohiteetnre. Sach a thing as an 
embezslement of fhnds, he informed me, had 
not occurred for years. The business men 
retire as soon as they haye amassed a respect* 
able fortune, and deyote themseWes to liter- 
ary and scientific pursuits, or such employ- 
ment as each one likes. An immense for- 
tune was a thing hardly known. It had been 
found that many moderate wealths made a 
better community, and fostered great finan- 
cial undertakings better. Thus it happened 
that young men never inherited an oirer- 
grown fortune, but for some years at least 
were compelled to work. Most of those who 
could afford it lived permanently in the coun- 
try ; a few passed the winter in the city, but 
the transportation was so swift and conyen- 
ient that a man could have both city and 
country within fifteen minutes of each other. 

Other surprises delighted me as I left my 
friendly employer and journeyed alone into 
the town. The carriage I used was roomy 
and elegantly furnished. It contained a doz- 
en handsome chairs that fitted the figure. 
By touching a spring the back sank, and a 
fbot-rest arose to form a lounge more or less 
reclining as one wished. It was an unfail- 
ing pleasure to lean back and watch through 
plate-glass windows the handsome passers, 
noting the while the wonderful effects in 
architecture. For the buildings, like the 
people again, seemed to harmonize one with 
the other. There was no overcrowing of one 
edifice by the other; each was buUt with 
subtle regard to the needs of its neighbors, 
so that all fitted into harmonious groups. 

The gentleman who asked my fiire in an 
apologetic tone surprised me by asking the 
smallest known coin for all this luxury. I 
entered into conversation with him. He 
gave me a ticket to a debate and lecture by 
members of a conductors' club to which he 
belonged ; the picture of his club might have 
been that of a palace. He aLso informed me 
that the driver, who guided his beasts en- 
tirely by the voice, was president of a great 
society for the promotion of kindness to an- 
imals. But that of which he seemed the 
proudest was the fact that a member of his 
club had originated an association to afford 
relief to certain Northern and Eastern cities 
cursed with drunkenness. Great success 
had been obtained in the worst hot-bed of 
the vice. When he called this town Bosson 
I struggled hard with memory to place the 
name. 

If I had felt embarrassed at meeting my 
employer, what was my awkwardness at 
being ushered by a little fiiiry into a lofty 
drawing-room, and seeing a beautiful lady 
advance fix>m between two folding-doors f 



But she had in a still greater degree the 
high-bred calm, the cultured interest, that 
quiets and attracts. The soft rustle of her 
simple but peculiar robe had hardly ceased 
when I was already feeling for her all the 
respectful adoration my mother might have 
won, had she been spared me in such radiant 
shape. 

With an enthusiasm bordering on religion 
I kissed the smooth hand she held out to 
mine. 

** Madam," I said, ''you see before yon a 
rude country boy, who would give part of 
his life if he could make your house his 
home ; I am rough, but I can learn to be 
more worthy of a place at your table and 
citiaenship in this wonderful city. I know 
you will assist me with your motherly ad- 
vice ; the gratitude will be the pleasantest 
sentiment in my after-life." 

She looked with large clear eyes into mine. 
" My son, you are thrice welcome." 

Perhaps it was due to my feeling of utter 
inferiority, but I never felt more than the 
most respectful adoration for^the daughters 
of my hostess. It is nothing to say they 
were lovely. Loveliness was so^common in 
the Golden City that, had it not been for 
the great variety, beauty would have lost 
its effect. As it was, the tendency was to 
turn attention to character rather than looks. 

Not seldom I plied my hostess with ques- 
tions. "How is it," I once inquired, when 
she had refhsed a frank, handsome visitor 
the permission to take one of her daughters 
to the opera — " how is it that in so advanced 
a city two pure and wise young people can 
not go to a public entertainment alone f " 

** My dear boy," she answered, ** it is not 
exactly a violation of proprieties, but per- 
sons in our position can not be too carefhL 
Besides, Angelica has been rather neglectful 
of late of her lessons in matrimonial science, 
and the professor must not find her unpre- 
pared." 

I looked over at the slender Angelica talk- 
ing Joyously with her manly admirer in the 
light of a chandelier, and marveled at house- 
keeping in connection with her. 

'' Greek, you mean f ' said I. 

" Oh no I Greek she pursues without need 
of a push. But the ABSthetic side of domes- 
tic life is too subtile for a young girl to grasp 
readily ; whereas Sappho, for instance, whom 
I hope yon too will some day read, is only 
too readily devoured by an imaginative girl." 

Supposing very naturally that my host- 
ess's femily was an unusual specimen of 
high breeding, I entered with some anxiety 
the drawing-rooms of a firiend of the family 
who gave a ball. The invitations had been 
informal, but every one was eleganyy dress- 
ed. This elegance I found was partly sim- 
plicity and partly the variety of a good 
taste, which effected what it chose with the 
commonest materiaL 
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Visions of loveliness passed in light or ear- 
nest converse with admiring cavaliers, bnt 
among them all I caught not one envious 
look, nor did I overhear one ill-natured re- 
mark. The radiant daughters of the Gk>lden 
City seemed to have many things to talk 
about. Books and music formed the staple ; 
wit and happy retort sparkled here and 
there in a careless gayety which was never 
impure. Sometimes a couple would become 
involved in an earnest discussion on some 
more serious or abstruse topic, but in almost 
every case an elder member of the party 
would laughingly interrupt, and remind them 
of what was fitting to the occasion. 

In dancing I noticed that the women were 
not seized by the waist after the coarse prac- 
tice usual at our rustic balls ; only the hands 
touched, while the figure was iree to take as 
graceful shapes as the dancer could assume. 

In spite of my unattractive exterior, all 
were kindness itsell Some spoke to me 
without ceremony: on grateftdly alluding 
to it, I was told that the art of reading 
character and^ temperament at sight had 
been so much cultivated that most of the 
company, particularly the women, could 
tell in a few moments the likes and dislikes 
of a stranger, and how far he was worthy 
of kindness. 

My informant pointed out a young man 
who seemed very much neglected by the fair- 
est of the assembly. 

** This youth,'' she said, "has come among 
us with letters bearing the most distin- 
guished names beyond the sea. He is pf 
royal blood, and immensely wealthy. Tet 
there are few of our better classes who can 
not gauge him as an individual, and — ^you 
see the result!" 

I was promising myself on the morrow' a 
thousand new surprises of the perfect com- 
monwealth when the party broke up. It w^ 
hardly midnight, yet the air struck singu- 
larly chill. I shivered — and awoke I 

The drift-wood fire had long smouldered 
to a little heap of ashes and scattered brands, 
my blankets were wet with a heavy dew, 
and the first dawn faintly brightened the 
east. 

The harsh change had left me dreary. The 
fire was slow in kindling. Mechanically a 
frugal breakfast was prepared and eaten. 
But heat and food work wonders with the 
saddest landscape. I was almost cheerful 
as I placed the canoe in the shallow, bal- 
anced carefully into the seat fiush with the 
water's edge, dropped paddle vigorously, 
and shot away into the Great Bay. 

A sudden exhilaration fell upon me. I 
had read of second-sight. The dream was 
present to my mind. I felt it was a premo- 
nition of the glad reality toward which ev- 
ery sweep drew me a little nearer. 

The morning breeze had followed in a 
long dark line. Now it was on me. Step- 



ping masts and spreading diunty sails of 
muslin, I steered, paddle under arm, for th&t 
point on the open horizon where I had seen 
the Golden City the night before. 

How long I sailed t The sun came op, 
and stood above, strange with a haciness 
that did not conceal distant things. On 
and on t Now the wind stopped, and, pad- 
dling forward, the light boat seemed to eat 
the distance. At last, when I began to fear 
that an unknown current held me back, al- 
though seeming to fly like a bird on the 
way, I saw the further shore. Far ahead it 
lay, a long flat cloud hanging on the horizon. 

Had I run as I intended, Fire Island Light 
would have long ago shown up. Could a 
storm last night have broken through the 
narrow strip of grassrbound sand, and was 
I being drawn out to seat On this ooasi 
every winter sees a change. Sometimes a 
great storm blocks an inlet with sand ; thmi 
to save the fisheries a fnr^w must be labo- 
riously traced, through which the sea may 
stretch a tiger paw and scoop a passage oat. 
Sometimes again, at some unlooked-for point, 
the ocean tears open a new inlet, and the 
fishing smacks put to sea above the spot 
where houses have stood for years. 

Had this last happened t I felt surer of 
one thing than of any other this eventfol 
day: the run had been due west; from the 
quarter where I had seen the phantaon 
Golden City the keen lifted nose <^ my boat 
had never swerved. 

I looked behind. 

There, far to left and rear, arose the well- 
known warning finger of Fire Island Light ; 
over against it the scattered cottages oi 
Babylon ; beyond both — smiles on miles it 
stretched — ^the Great South Bay. 

Well, it was useless to wonder. The £sot 
was that in some way I had passed beyond 
the bay. More than that, I was above! I 
must be on an air-river, passing over what 
heretofore had been solid earth ! 

All this flashed across me in an instant. 
Another moment and I was plying the pad- 
dle desperately in the direction of the long 
dark cloud. The situation was accepted. 

The warmth brought about by rapid vork 
began to thaw my frozen wits. This, I aaid 
to myself, is the very place where I saw the 
Golden City. Last night I visited it in mj 
dream ; to-day the fancy of sailing up to it in 
person is coming true ! The real Golden City! 
If the dream surpassed the city to which I 
have been Journeying, how much more glo- 
rious than the dream must this one prove I 
It looks dark now, because the light sliikea 
at the wrong angle ; bnt, as I near, the goU 
will come in sight ! 

Now, although the boat was flying Ito 
the wind, I could detect little inoxeaM In 
the object toward which I was goings Am 
aid from me was useless, I stTetohttd- V|Mif 
at length, and fell to oonaideriag IW 
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A wedge-shaped darker mass could be 
distioguiehed, sturoonded by clouds of a 
lighter textnre. Bat as I looked the central 
mass began to contract Just as a Jelly-fish in 
motion draws itself together before it beats 
the water. 

Earth it was not, nor was it dond. Some- 
thing between the two lay in a great prom- 
ontory, bathed by two shining rivers which 
met at the x>oint ; the broad upper end dia- 
appeared in the north. 

A mist passed rapidly oyer the object. 
For six hours the obscuration was complete. 
From the moment I saw it again the isentral 
mass grew bigger and bigger, like a bellows, 
sucking from Sie north and across the riy- 
ers the material of which it was composed. 
This must be the force, I thought, which is 
hurrying me. There is certainly ground 
for alarm, for who can say what fiite awaits 
a person drawn into that mysterious centre f 

It was about four hours that I had lain 
watching the peculiar shape, when suddenly 
a great black cloud arose behind it; from a 
form like a fist shot five great fingers to the 
zenith and slowly closed niK>n tilie darker 
mass. Then began a violent contraction ; 
vast quantities of the mass were quickly 
ejected in every direction ; the hand rose a 
little and stood threatening. Thereupon a 
portion of that cast out returned, but the 
greater part did not follow. 

It was useless to conjecture ; I could only 
lie and watch. Luckily I was provisioned 
for several days. 

At the end of six hours I was near enough 
to be sure of the fiust that this was not a 
cloud, but rather a great sponge. Moreover, 
when it began to contract once more, I sus- 
pected that the material ejected was a swarm 
of living things. 

The ensuing hours were long. There was 
evidently no Golden City here, but I was im- 
patient of the drawing aside of the veil, and 
the consequent tide which must bring me 
dose. 

The moment came. With indescribable 
swiftness I was hurried toward the mass, and 
found myself floating before one of many 
regular projections which fringed it on the 
shining rivers. 

It took some time to realize all the strange- 
ness of the place. The projection was quak- 
ing like a bog, but a landing-place was not 
to be seen, Imd I dared to trust myself to 
land. 

Suddenly upon the extremity of this Jetty 
I espied a Uving being. It was a man with 
a head the size of a fist, hollow chest, and 
broad, thin shoulders. His back seemed to 
have fallen away, but any loss was made up 
in frx>nt, for his waistcoat protruded as if 
several good-sized pillows had been stowed 
beneath it. This being regarded me con- 
temptuously, and answered my hesitating 
questions in Elizabethan Englidi. 



I ** Can't land here— government property. 
No baggage, I see ; so it wouldn't pay to go 
through yer. Golden City T You bet — for 
our ring it is. Look here.'' He thrust his 
hand into his waistcoat and pulled it out full 
of gold pieqes. 

As this was said with a horrid laugh, I 
shot on. Upon the next projection stood 
his counterpart, giving orders to a crowd of 
workmen who Offered from ordinary hu- 
manity in a less degree. 

** What gang do you belong to f " he asked. 
Then, seeing my puzzled liMk, *^ Oh, I see, 
you're a green hand. Fll get your papers 
cooked in a minute. You've time to do the 
neat thing by us a few times. This here be- 
longs to the Poor Man's Friend, but I can 
fix you all right." 

I clambexid with some anxiety to the 
trembling pier. A large tin boat lay along- 
side, firom which bottles and bales of bright- 
colored rags were being discharged. Carts 
Jostled each other in confusion as they 
sought to come and go. 

I now peroeived that I was on the edge 
of a thick population. The dark mass I had 
seen was a city, a sort of flat comb, full of 
man-like bees. The houses, if those long 
lines of windows and doors were houses, had 
nothing green growing about them. Here 
and there stood Idle men dressed in broad- 
striped dothee with chains on £aet and arms. 

Pointing to these men, my companion re- 
assured my distrust by informing me that 
he had belonged to the police. I naturally 
asked for information. 

The dress of the police, so he informed me, 
was to make them more conspicuous; the 
chains, to prevent too swift a motion, or any 
tendency to use the club unreasonably. 
Thus criminals were allowed fair play. 

As we turned to leave the pier I saw a 
horse and cart drop through the dock, which 
closed upon them again. Very little notice 
was taken of this. 

We picked our way along the filthy street. 
I was oppressed with doubt whether this 
was real mud I was walking through, wheth- 
er the buildings and vesseU had any reality 
beyond the life-like pictures of a day-dream. 
But I was awake and rationaL 

I now began to fisd the restless hurry of 
the populace ; it seemed as if I too must be 
at something. They worked, walked, talk- 
ed, twice as fast as any other beings I had 
ever heard of; yet, in spite of their quick- 
ness, what they did seemed to result in very 
little. It was not surprising that they look- . 
ed spare and sad. 

We turned into a dingy office guarded by 
the striped police and packed with ruffians 
baser than my guide. Two of the ugliest 
sat before a table on which stood a box. 
Shoving a little paper into my hand, my 
friend motioned me to put it in the box. As 
I did so one of the men looked as if he was 
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about to object, but mj friend hastened to 
assure him that it was " all right." 

At this moment a cry of murder arose in 
the room, and a man fell to the floor. The 
murderer was immediately congratulated by 
his friends present, and one of them asking 
his reason for it, he replied he was rather 
sorry, but he was a little mad at the time. 
Under cover of the stir occasioned by the 
murder I slipped out,. although I knew my 
friend had more for me to do» 

On the street I came in contact with a 
tall, sallow citizen hurrying by with an eager 
look on his face. He fell to abasing me, but 
at a second view changed his tone. 

" Ah ! I guess you are a stranger, Sir. Ex- 
onse my hastiness ; yon will allow something 
for provocation, I am sure. May I inquire 
where yon come fit)m f ' 

<<The Great South," I answered. 

" Sir," he cried, with enthusiasm, ** I knew 
it at first glance. A noble, chivalrouB son of 
the Sonny South. Let me grasp a hand that 
has never been soiled with sordid labor, but 
has curbed the steed, or ministered to the 
wants of happy slaves. Sir, dine with me 
to-day t Here is my card. Enough, enough ; 
your face and land be your credentialB. I 
am overwhelmed with business ; these rail- 
roads will be the death of me !" 

So they have railroads, I thought. Well, 
m let him rest in his delusion, and dine at 
his house. 

I remembered x>erfeotly my dream, the 
more so for the bitter contrast the present 
reality (for I could swear it was reality) 
presented. Nevertheless, I thought I saw 
an indistinct general likeness Just here with 
a scene of that dream. 

In pursuance of the idea I looked about 
for the office of the merchant who had 
agreed to employ me in the unreal, but at 
least more golden, city. 

After wandering along a little further, 
hustled by coarse fellows in rags or fine 
cloth, assailed with curses by ruffians in 
carts, I reached the office. 

'< Well, what do you want V I heard a 
gruff voice ask. It was my merchant! 

The room was small, dirty, full of grim 
desks. At these sat a number of thin, sal- 
low clerks, who were hard at work doing 
nothing. None looked np. 

The voice issued from a little inner room, 
wherein sat a corpulent Golden Citizen of a 
forbidding aspect. Craft and avarice had 
made bad work with the expression of his 
face, but I vaguely traced a resemblance. 

Feeling as if I knew him, inspired per 
haps with the confidence a dream or a real- 
ity which is too unreal inspires, I told him 
I was a stranger in search of employment in 
the Golden City. 

" Got nothing for you I" he cried, in an an- 
gry tone. Looking over his shoulder, and 
seeing what a different figure I out from the 



rest of his townsmen, he asked where I 
came from. 

*^ Southampton," I said. " By canoe." 

"What I From Oversea!" he cried, get- 
ting up and bowing backward at me aa if 
he had a hinge in his back. 

I now perceived the inconvenience attach- 
ing to the build of most of the men of the 
Golden City. Having no backs, and lai^ge 
development in front, it is only by doubling 
backward that they can bow. The fisuulity 
is different; in general the greater the pe- 
culiar development the harder to bow ; bat 
strong excitement, like fear or hope of gain^ 
has a pliant effect on the stoutest. 

" I see," he went on ; " you are donbtleM 
one of those adventurous noblemen from 
Oversea, who, tired of the pomp and luxury 
of his ancestral estates, has braved alone the 
dangers of the passage, and now, by taking 
a seat in a counting-house, desires to learn 
thoroughly the virtues of this mighty city. 
Welcome, Sir!" 

He placed a dry hand with long thin fin- 
gers in mine, and seemed pleased, but nn- 
comfortable, when I shook it warmly. 

Gazing at him attentively, I perceived on 
either side of his waist certain months, as of 
purses, which closed with clasps. He had a 
nervous way of clicking with them. This 
began to make me wonder whether his fig- 
ure was naturally so enormous in the wust^ 
or whether a kind of wallet hung firom cheat 
to knee. 

" Ah !" he answered, proudly, '' yon, if pa- 
tient and fearless, may some day have a sim- 
ilar one. It requires a painful operation, 
which we pass in early childhood. It ia 
really nothing more than a distension of the 
outer coating of the heart. With me, yoa 
see, it has been very successfcd. The rest 
of my heart does all the neoessaiy work ; bat 
look how large the coating has grown !" 

He unclasped one of the slits, and tamin|^ 
to the gas-light above his desk, showed me 
bundles of green, yellow, and white alipa 
within. Several rolls of gold shone among 
them; the green paper I recognized as mooej. 

" Why," said I, " it's well you haven't more 
gold. Even a little more ptuper, and yoa 
could not get away from here at alL" 

" Very true. A profound thinker, with a 
capacity for that quick generalisation for 
which your countrymen of Oversea are so 
famous! It does form a painful bnrdea at 
times, especially when you have to eazry 
your friend's paper also. But as to gcUd^ I 
do not care for it. Currency is the only ooa- 
venient and respectable exchange. It will 
gradually emancipate us from fiireign influ- 
ence." 

" Yon believe, I suppose, in inflation F aaid 
I, at hap-hazard, having heard tha woHl a 
good deal used by the loudest talkea in ma 
village. 

** Inflation, Sir," said he, wofatnnjy, ^ J 
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disooTery of oor centnry. It is the inyen- 
tion which will place the Golden Citj and 
oor land at the head of the world. Infla- 
tion is the key-note to snoceeSy pnblio and 
private." 

With the feeling that all wonld oome in 
the sequence of my dream, I hinted some- 
thing ahont a lodging. 

t* Ah r said he, « I forgot. An old friend, 
who failed yery disgracefully the other day, 
has set np a boarding-house. His wife runs 
it until he can resume. He has taken his cue 
from our general government, and is buying 
up his own paper at five oents. He will 
be a rich man yet. Sharp fellow I and his 
wife the most pushing woman in the city ! 
But you have oome without baggage, of 
course. They wouldn't like that; I will 
see.'' 

We left the office together. The street 
was swarming with hurrying forms; some 
of which were not so grotesque, to my ways 
of thought, as others. Thus, as we turned 
up what was called Wallet Street, we passed 
a fine -looking man, dignified and unwal- 
leted, with features of unusual sice and 
strength. He was plainly clad, and bore a 
portfolio under his arm. The better-looking 
passers wonld often raise their hats respect 
fully, but my merchant had nothing for him 
but scorn. 

" Oh, he's a writer fellow who thinks he 
knows every thing. Why, he's had ever so 
many chances to make money by writing up 
the winning side, and has always refused. 
Afrtdd, I suppose !" 

Here a passer, who was an exact duplicate 
of himself, caught his arm. 

" A son of Lord Southampton," I heard my 
merchant whisper. Thereupon the other 
doubled back until he almost touched the 
gpround. 

Just here we passed men engaged in vari- 
ous peculiar ways. Certain of them were 
seated at revolving tables, on which smoked 
little bowls of an amber^colored liquid. This 
they would taste, with countenances of the 
deepest wisdom. Others thrust canes into 
barrels and tasted what adhered ; while still 
others plucked down from bales and fell to 
picking it to pieces, their Cemos showing the 
greatest oonoem. 

My comrade winked one of his small eyes. 
<<It's all humbug," he whispered. <'They 
don't know any more after than before." 

Ever since my arrival I had been chan- 
gring minds as to the realiiy of all I saw, 
but as I went up the street doubt was the 
. stronger. The houses became more shad- 
owy and rotten-looking, and the inhabitants 
more Innatio and grotesque. It was darker 
too ; suddenly the truth came upon me that 
we were advancing into a fog. I thought to 
see a connection between its density and the 
size of the wallets. 

The frequency and size of these had an ex- 



citing effect on my friend. A very large one 
made him enthusiastic. 

" There, young man," said he — " there is 
a man I tell my children to bow to with rev- 
erence." 

*^ That great ugly yellow man, with a wor- 
ried lookf" 

'' Worried f He may well be! I wish I 
were worried by the same thing. That man 
is worth ten sextillions!" 

A flat building, with a hideous flight of 
great steps, loomed out on the right through 
the thickest fog. A man of slender projMr- 
tions stood near by, and reached his hand 
through the blank stone waU. Each time 
he did so he withdrew it filled with gold 
pieces. He would then look warily about, 
and throw them excitedly across the street 
to certain men standing before a building 
ornamented in pewter. These cast them in 
at the doorway. 

We had turned and reached the door of 
this latter, when my friend, seizing me ex- 
citedly by the hand, hurried me in. " Look 
there P he cried, in triumph. 

We stood above a room more like the rat- 
pit at Mooney's in Sag Harbor than any I had 
ever seen. On its circular floor a crowd of 
citizens, larger walleted than I had thought * 
existed, were tearing about, in and out ; now 
in dusters, now rudiing many upon one, as 
if to overwhelm him. But at flrst no one 
seemed hurt. 

Some were the size of balloons. 

" How," said I, '* can one man support such 
enormous weights as some of these pouches f ' 

" That's Just it," he answered. ** Inflation, 
my dear fellow ! Some of them are stuffed 
with straw, and others are full of gas." 

The din and hubbub were terrific. A gro- 
tesque figure mounted on a kind of tribune, 
and holding a paper from which he wished 
to read, beat terribly with a great wooden 
hammer upon his desk to procure a little 
quiet. No one took the smallest notice of 
him, however; but each continued lywhing 
upon his neighbor, his arm upraised, and 
sawing the air with forefingers outstretched, 
screaming unintelligible cries until red in 
the face. 

But every now and then, after vainly 
trsring to keep down, one would rise from 
the floor, his arms and legs hanging miser- 
ably from his inflated middle, and float out 
through the sky-light, left open for that pur- 
pose. Then all the rest would shout and 
gesticulate still more furiously. 

** Gone up, gone up !" came hoarsely from 
their midst. 

An equally unhappy fkte overtook certain 
others. Whether in sport or earnest was 
not plain, but one or a certain set of men 
would draw either ox-horns on their heads 
or bears' daws on their hands, and set upon 
a single comrade or a small knot of men. 

At the touch of these magical instruments 
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the wallets of the assailed would often ex- 
plode with a report, or collapse with a dull 
olaug. In the former case they were over- 
inflated; in the latter their greatness had 
been simulated by a cleverly contrived lin- 
ing of brass. 

" What becomes of them f '' I asked, with 
some concern. 

''The Great Black Hand squeezes them 
out." 

I turned willingly away from the scene 
of painful eagerness below me. As we work- 
ed our way out through an anxious-looking 
crowd, I caught by sympathetic reflection 
the worry and care which seemed to torment 
them all. Something oppressed me vaguely. 

'' I thought," said I, sadly, " that stocks 
going down was a bad sign." 

" Oh no. Some people are soared at this, 
but it all stimulates business. Immediate 
cause is as follows. The fcmners out West 
must have lower freights on railroads to 
send their crops to market. Now when 
Weed gets things fixed, he'll have a law 
putting down freights. But Weed has just 
got control of all the railroads and the cen- 
tral government, and when he puts freights 
down, railroads will stop making money, and 
' stop paying people who hold their stock. 
Consequently no one wants to keep their 
stock, every one tries to sell at any price, 
and down goes your market! Ton arrived 
very opportunely; this is a Wallet Street 
panic." 

" But I thought inflation was the cry." 

" Oh, well, every thing can be overdone. 
We must have low freights. Why, the West 
is standing still. Hasn't been a new road 
chartered for two months." 

''But if the existing railroads make no 
profits out of low rates, how can you expect 
people to invest their money in new ones — 
for I suppose they build the roads f" 

"Well, when Weed gets going you will see 
the right thing done. We'll have govern- 
ment railroads, and all these presidents and 
stock manipulators can pack up. Ton. have 
no SQch troubles in your well-governed land." 

I thought of the only government and the 
only railroad I had ever seen — old Judge 
Sammis and the Sag Harbor branch. 

The gloom, physical and moral, that hung 
over Wallet Street made me hear with little 
surprise that most of the men I had seen 
were really blind, although they moved 
about as if they saw. It was a relief to turn 
into the main artery of this extraordinary 
place, a narrow street firmly wedged with 
vehicles, which moved on a few inches every 
five minutes. The air was thick with curses. 
It seemed to madden the drivers to see the 
furious crowd boiling past them. Indeed, 
these exasperated men were, I think, the 
only citizens I had seen at a stand-stilL 

The fog was lighter at a x>oint where five 
roads met ; we gained an open space. 



Looking up, I saw the dim outline of the 
Great Black Hand streaming high above us 
in the sky. I besought my friend to ex- 
plain more fully its meaning. 

His face felL 

"I suppose," said he, meditatively, "we 
love wealth here so much because it ia so 
easily lost. Other things — knowledge, for 
instance— are kept without difficulty, ^d 
therefore are not so valuable. Now the 
Great Hand is the surest ruin to wealth. It 
comes Suddenly and without warning; it at- 
tacks great and little fortunes alike; the 
city shrinks in its grasp, and the ooontry 
about is filled with despairing fugitives. 
Many wallets burst ; some victims are sacri- 
ficed. It is stagnation to drag on existenoe 
in the country; ireah air and exercise ouly 
plague them with regrets. To win back 
their former joys they must drudge as before 
by day, and hurry out into the country a4 
night, until with swollen wallet they may 
perhaps return to die within the limits of 
the Golden Town." 

" That accounts f(u: the sadness I see on 
every face." 

"Many business houses closed their doon 
when that shadow fell upon them yesterday. 
Clerks and principals have been honied into 
the outer world. That over there we call a 
Suspension. It wasn't the directors' fault ; 
they are very good fellows ; it was a railroad 
did it." 

At a certain point the way was blocked 
with workmen, poor women, pinched clerks, 
and needy of aJl classes. They were be- 
sieging a green door. This had been a place 
of deposit. The day before payments to de- 
positors had been refused. 

"But," said I, "if a railroad with hi^ 
freights has brought them to this, what rain 
will not railroads bring when low charges 
begin f 

"Well, they've got to come down all the 
same. Oh, we wonld do very well if people 
would only circulate their money. Just now 
they hoard it, instead of buying foreign 
clothes and wine, and that makes a tight 
money market." 

I remembered the bottles and ribbons I 
had seen discharging when I first set foot in 
this unnatural place. 

" This," said my gnide, pointing to a low, 
dingy-looking building standing in a garden 
— " this is the Golden Hall, where the city 
officers preside. It cost fourteen millions, 
and is not yet finished. Let ns go in and 
see Weed." 

We entered, and found that all the paiti-, 
tions had been knocked away to form » faaU. 
This was to accommodate an immense nas 
who sat on a wheeled chair, and whose wat 
let was so marveloosly distended that it Iwd 
to be supported on a tiestls. Ha ted • 
bloated and cunning fsce. It waa pl«Mir 
his disfigurement which lentliiin Wiiih Mlgli 
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in public estimation, bat he also enjoyed the 
name of the Poor Man's Friend, and his two 
body-servants were judges. 

As soon as he caught sight of me he spoke 
with a thick yoice, 

"Well, young feUer, yoted for me yett 
Yest How often t Only once f Well, you're 
green yet. Do better next time. Here, take 
hold." 

He handed me a piece of green paper, 
which promised to be a hundred dollm. 

"You're a deep hand," said my friend, 
with evident admiration, as we left the hall. 
^' Voted already, and for Weed! You will 
do. Yon ought to have been bom in the 
Golden City." 

I learned several interesting particulars 
about Weed. He was governor, mayor, and 
comptroller all in one. The citizens had 
argued that a new and empty man would 
only repeat the same story, and plunder till 
he too was fnlL It was better to keep Weed, 
now he had gorged himself. There was now 
a direct communication between his wallet 
and the treasury ; in fact, it was the treas- 
ury. My friend added that there was great 
discontent, but that Weed held the cards, 
and to all complaints asked, mildly, " what 
they were going to do about it." 

Noticing a deep moodiness on the flEhce of 
my friend, I tried to find the cause. At last, 
in a burst of confidence, he told me a sad 
tale of oppression. It appeared that the 
tax-collectors of the general government 
had passed his goods as correct, but that 
government spies had been introduced into 
his office, and had unearthed a small under- 
valuation that no one had perceived. To 
avoid the closing of his business and a long 
litigation with a powerful government, in 
which his reputation would have been ruin- 
ed, he had consented to compromise the 
claim. The tax unpaid was ten dollars. 
He had been forced to buy himself off for 
one hundred thousand! 

" But you are not guilty ; and this is sup- 
posed to be a free country." 

My merchant shrugged his shoulders. 
" They say," said he, " that the tax officers 
don't know when an under- valuation oc- 
curs, and so they must have spies and a 
Seizure Bureau. They are an ignorant set. 
Don't know their geography even." 

" But can they not learn in time f 

"They don't stay long enough for that. 
You see, they are appointed because they 
are friends of influential persons in the gov- 
ernment. The tax-coUector pretends to ex- 
amine them for office, but it is all a farce, 
and then as soon as government changes 
they are cast out of place." 

Alas ! thought I to myself, what hope for 
this sordid landf The general government 
is as rotten as the city ! 

We took a conveyance into the heart of 
the city. It was a cylinder on wheels, with 
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narrow benches on the sides. Upon these 
sat two lines of people, while three or four 
rows stood or leaned at different angles be- 
tween them. No one could move; it was 
oppressively hot ; and a little bell kept ring- 
ing every moment near my ear. The vehicle 
lurched violently, the windows rattled, and 
every now and then the horses fell down. 
My comrade thought he was indulging me 
in an aristocratic whim when he agreed to 
take a seat with me on the top. 

All at once the wagon came to a stand- 
still. On the street a ruffian had called on 
us to stop, and now compelled it by leveling 
a pistol at the driver. He was uglier, but 
showed more back, than most of the citizens. 

A scream arose frx>m the shapes within, 
" Don't shoot ! don't shoot !" 

" Well, get out, then — every mother's son 
of you!" 

The whole party hurried out in a moment. 
The man was soon surrounded by a crowd, 
which seemed to sympathize with him, but 
advised him to have mercy on us. Under 
cover of this diversion the passengers rush- 
ed in again, and we drove away. 

" Poor fellow ! he's drunk," said my mer- 
chant, and hastened to speak of other things. 
He began a eulogy on ihe city. I could not 
but marvel at the strangeness of his modes 
of thought, the singularity of his taste. An 
overgrown structure, loaded with coarse dec- 
oration, made him hope that some day the 
whole main street would be built exactly like 
it. Yet the existing architecture was monot- 
onous enough. Here and there a building 
had tried to lift itself above its comrades, 
and wore a smirk of self-conceit. Such were 
always out of place in regard to their sur- 
roundings. They called attention by incon- 
gruous ugliness, instead of pleasing the eye 
by harmony with all about them. But wher- 
ever one had presumed to shove itself above 
the common level, a neighbor was engaged 
in a still harder effort at notoriety. 

My friend informed me how much his car- 
riage cost as we drove to the dinner to which 
I had been asked. On the most fashionable 
street we were ushered into a narrow house. 
Large paijitings and solid stone pitchers 
eight feet high were the ornaments of the 
halL The drawing-rooms, lit by calcium 
lights, contained a number of citizens and 
citizenesses of the most approved Golden 
City shape. Presented as a scion of Oversea 
nobility, any thing awkward in my dress or 
manner was admii^d for its high-bred oddity. 

By careful questions to one and another 
of the guests I learned a good deal of news 
concerning the town, and confirmed some of 
my own observations. 

The day of the Golden City is limited to 
twelve hours, six of which are so brilliantly 
lighted that night may be said to have no 
existence. The shortness of the day proba- 
bly accounts for the haste with which every 
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thing is done, a haste that strangers feel 
yery painfully, and which, sooner or later, 
they imitate. Like watches that after a 
certain time will tick alike, the stranger 
gets his pulses beating to the common tune, 
and loses all estimate of time according to 
his old standard. 

The city has two movements each day — a 
contraction at dusk, and an expansion at 
sunrise. Its buildings can not be otherwise 
than soft, for, like a gigantic sponge, it 
squeezes out its inhabitants in the eyening, 
only to draw them, and many new citizens 
besides, back again into itself in the morning. 

But the Bigwallets can buy dwellings in 
the upper city, and when the ebb comes 
they catch and lodge in these; the Little- 
pouches, on the other hand, are cast out oyer 
the rivers or far beyond the town. Such 
were the semi-diurnal movements I had 
marked from my canoe, but little had I then 
guessed their meaning. I remembered the 
sparkling mist that hid the city for six 
hours, and the swelling of the central mass, 
which had been stopped by the grasp of the 
Great Black Hand. 

The women at length arose and left the 
room. The men staid. Our host now led 
the talk to his own travels and affairs, giv- 
ing us his opinion of certain members of his 
own profession — the law — ^who had object- 
ed to certain transactions he had had with 
corrupt railway magnates. While he de- 
nounced his opponents, and strove to prove 
himself an honest man, I wandered over to 
a window-seat, where I was delighted to 
find the face that had so pleased me in Wal- 
let Street, that of the "writer fellow." 

The benevolence of this citizen's features 
emboldened as much as his intellectual head 
and dignified presence pleased me. It was 
not long before I had frankly acknowledged 
the sad impression the city had made. 

We talked a long while. In the kindest 
manner my new friend gave me to under- 
stand how harsh my judgment was, but 
how natural that so inexx>erienced a person 
should so err in that direction. Suddenly 
he turned and pushed open the casement. 

" Look steadfastly down, and tcjl me what 
you see," "he said. 

I leaned out, and gazed steadily down at 
what seemed a chaos of gray clouds. As I 
looked my eye-sight seemed to pierce the 
clouds, and I saw below a great town. Aft- 
er a little while I seemed endowed with a 
telescopic power to see thd going and com- 
ing of the inhabitants, and all the details of 
the city. \ 

Surprised, I drew back to cast a question- 
ing look at my friend. He smiled in a kind- 
ly way, and closed the ca^ment. 

"At present you could not see as mnch 
again. It will take time for yon to regain the 
power by yourself. But what surprises you t" 

" The difference," said L " The picture I 



looked at a moment ago was a residence of 
beings not all bad — ^no, nor all good either. 
I am confused. I seem to have seen three 
cities, but which of the three is the real one 
I can not decide." 

While I iK)ndered in great doubt at the 
moment of my own identity, a general move 
was made. When we entered the drawing- 
room I was compelled to recall myself. Then 
I found that while I still perceived the gio- 
tesqueness of my surroundings, I had be- 
come alive to the good iK)ints in thoee about 
me. I could not but mark the lack of good 
health in the citizenesses, but I enjoyed their 
sprightliness, and learned to admire their 
fra^e beauty. These ladies were nndoabt- 
edly absurd. They wore a deep sole -on ofne 
of their shoes in order to cause them to lean 
very much to one side, but they defended 
the fashion cleverly. They wore great loada 
of hair on their heads, and their clothes were 
alarmingly open about the breast ; but this, 
too, was a matter of habit. 

I should have ei^oyed my friend's sump- 
tuous house more had I not been informed 
by my late host that the merchant's estab- 
lishment was on a scale his earnings did noi 
warrant. Indeed, it seemed that in spite of 
his apparent wealth many knew him to be 
insolvent. 

This tormented me mnch. But another 
cause contributed to my discomfort I had 
been sleeping so much in the open air on 
hard ground that the sight of the soft bed, 
the closeness of the room, oppressed me with 
a leaden weight. I suddenly remembered 
the canoe — a boat not mine, but intrusted to 
my charge, to be delivered in good condition 
to its owner. How could I have forgotten 
it f What chance was there to find it safe t 

I slipped from the house and hastened 
down the city. Tes, there it lay, untouched. 
I was tempted to explore the quiet river by 
the light of the thousand lamps. Stepping 
into the narrow boat, I skimmed forward 
toward the upper town. 

All at once the light vanished. I wae in 
utter darkness, and borne away by a deeoeod- 
ing stream. After a little I heard below me, 
I was sure, an even beat and rush of ^ 
A moment later it began to lighten; a 1 
loomed up through flying mists; a 
started into sight and stood above. Then 
I saw the houses of Yonkers, and the stem 
light of a steamboat hastening down the 
Hudson. 

Yonkers was my destination, and I had 
reached it; but how f , 

Some explanation to the inoieduloiifl Mens 
imperative. 

There is, then, a bare possibility thaft, wind 
and tides agreeing, a canoe containing nttta 
in a trance might float out to aeft miB>g>i 
Fire Island Inlet, in at the Nairowi^ ind iij 
the Hudson. 

But I was not inseneibl>,tedyl 
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MY BOOKS. 

Bt JOHN G. SAXB. 



Ah ! wen I love these books of mine. 

That stand so trimly on their shelves, 
With here and there a broken line 

(Fat " qaartos** jostling modest '* twelves")* 
A carloos company. I own ; 

The poorest ranking with their betters : 
In brief— a thing almost unknown— 

A Pare Democracy— of Letters. 

A motley gathering are they ; 

Some fairly worth their wdght in gold ; 
Some jost too good to throw away ; 

Some scarcely worth the place they hold. 
Yet well I love them, one and all. 

These friends so meek and nnootmsivei 
Who never fail to come at call, 

Nor (if I scold them) tarn abusive! 

If I have favorites here and there. 

And, like a monarch, pick and choose, 
I never meet an angry stare 

That thi9 I take and that refuse; 
No discords rise my soul to vex 

Amons: these peaceful book-relations, 
Nor envious strife of age or sex 

To mar my quiet lucubrations. 



And they have sttll another merit. 

Which otherwhere one vainly seeks, 
Whatever may be an author's spirit. 

He never uninvited speaks ; 
And should he prove a fool or clown, 

Unworth the precious time vou're spending, 
How quickly vou can ** put him down,*^ 

Or "shut him up,'* without offending! 

Here— pleasing sight I— the touchy brood 

Of critics from dissension cease ; 
And— stranger still I— no more at fend. 

Polemics smile, and keep the peace. 
Seel side by side, all free from strife 

(Save what the heavy page may smother), 
The gentle *' Christians" who, in life. 

For conscience' sake, bad burned each other. 

I call them friends, these quiet books, 

And well the title they may claim. 
Who always give me cheerful looks 

(What living friend hss done the same 7) ; 
And, for companionship, how few. 

As these, my cronies ever-present, 
Of all the friends I ever knew 

Have been so useful and so pleasant T 



(BMs f astj Clioir. 



THE characters in the old English novels who 
swear copiously upon every occasion, and 
who clinch the most indifferent and vapid obser- 
vations with a zounds and a damme, are not now 
held to be masters of a forcible style, but merely 
of one that b brutal and repulsive. Indeed, the 
one characteristic common to all the great mas- 
ters of style is restraint and moderation. They 
do not heap epithei upon epithet and superla- 
tive upon superlative, but a superior gravity and 
sweetness always attend them. A painter would 
technically say of the best literary style that the 
prevailing tint is a cool gray. For even in the 
most highly wrought passages the words are so 
fit and expressive that there is no sense of excess, 
or, so to say, of mere noise. The masters under- 
stand their instrument. They never strain it, 
and they scorn to play tricks with it. Hence 
their style is both forcible and flexible, but with- 
out effort or grimace. How many a musical vir- 
tuoso seats himself at the piano and struggles and 
wrestles with it, smiting the keys as if to produce 
the variety of a full orchestra, tugging for an im- 
possible effect, and by his contortions and fury 
fixing attention solely upon the painful and in- 
adequate performance ! Ton see a postarer or a 
g3rmnast; you do not bear music. But when 
Rubinstein seated himself in the same place the 
mastery was so perfect that the instmment van- 
ished, leaving only music. 

This cool moderation and freedom from excess 
are finely shown in Hawthorne and Thackeray, 
and a late reviewer points out the same quality 
in Bryant's poetry. And since it is always so 
delightful and effective, why might it not be 
wisely cultivated by writers for the daily press ? 
Their proper aim is to be really effective; yet 
they — or rather we, since the magazine and the 
newspaper are not now widely separated — we 
constantly confound effect with sensationalism. 
The mistake is like the effort to be emphatic by 
the use of italics. Milton and Addison and 



Burke and Bacon and Emerson and Hawthorne 
are much better models than Mr. Pott, of the 
Eatanswill Gazette, with his brush of vermilion. 
Mr. Pott is a blackguard, but blackguardism is 
not force. To call an opponent a pitiful whelp 
and imbecile caitiff", to describe a magistrate as 
a muck-worm and an earwig, or a stupid rascal 
and a fat-witted knave, is not vigor, but extreme 
feebleness. A common drab, or a bar-room sot, 
or a ** dock-walloper" is a master of that kind of 
force. To call such writing strong and mascu- 
line is as ludicrous as to call spitting in a man's 
face a neat retort. "A reptile contemporary," 
said Mr. Pott, '^has recently sweltered forth his 
black venom in the vain and hopeless attempt 
of sullying the fiiir name of our distinguish, 
ed and excellent representative, the Honorable 
Mr. Slumkey." The contemporary is further 
described as a crawling creature, a nameless 
wretch, and fiendish. Mr. Pott, and Mr. Slurk 
of the Independent^ would both undoubtedly 
have thought Addison's Freeholder excessively 
tame. Had they read Addison's exqoisite sat- 
ire upon the Tory fox-hunter who exclaimed 
that there had been no good weather since the 
Revolution, and who, although he had not time 
to go to church himself, had headed a mob at 
the pulling down of two or three meeting-houses, 
they would have probably asked what of it, and 
have sneered at the namby-pamby Miss Nancy 

who had not vigor enough to call a Tory a d d 

old fooL 

Mr. Sanborn, in a late article npon Journalism 
and Journalists, mentions Mr. Greeley's sneer, 
that '*of all homed cattle a college graduate in 
a newspaper office is the worst." Had Mr. 
Greeley been a' graduate, he might, indeed, have 
expressed hb dissent with an opponent by say- 
ing, '*Ton lie, yon villain, yon lie I" but he 
would hardly have thought it a forcible style of 
writing in any other than the fish-market sense 
of force. A i^le which would not become hon- 
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est men in conversation, which would be jnstlj 
thought coarse and vulgar, does not change its 
character because it appears in a newspaper. It 
remains coarse and vulgar, and those who are not 
of that kind know it to be so. The other day a 
newspaper described a public man as an oaf and 
a witless zany. If *' calling names" is vigor, it 
was forcible writing. If not, it was as forcible 
as profiuiitj, but no more so. The object of 
criticism of public men and measures b partly, 
at least, persuasion. If a public oflScer is pursu- 
ing a wrong or injudicious course, the editor calls 
attention to the fact, and shows whj it is wrong 
or impolitic. It is certainly conceivable that 
the oflScer wishes to do right, and will candidly 
consider arguments. But that he may do this 
there must not only be arguments to consider, 
but arguments stated in a way to lead to con- 
sideration. When, therefore, the newspaper so- 
licits his attention by saluting him as a fatuous 
maggot, he knows, and every body else knows, 
that no argument is intended, but only ribaldry 
and denunciation. When ^a man exhorts you, 
**Come, let os reason together," by squirting 
foiU water in your face, something else thian rea- 
soning will probably follow. 

If, however, it be too visionary to suppose 
that newspaper comments are of any use, or are 
meant to produce any impression except that of 
impudent smartness upon the part of the writer, 
then Billingsgate epiUiets may as well be con- 
sidered forcible as the finest passages in litera- 
ture, and Mr. Pott is very much superior to 
Milton or Addison. It is, nevertheless, a foolish 
illusion to suppose that moderation of phrase 
and courtesy of tone are signs of weakness or 
tameness. Junius is not most effective when 
most vituperative, and Junius is swiftly passing 
into oblivion. The French at Fontenoy who 
politely invited the enemy to fire first were not 
cowards, nor did they spare their own volleys. 
Even Sir Lucius 0*Trigger does not come upon 
the ground and denounce his adversary as a ma- 
lignant pismire ; but his aim is not less sure be- 
cause he lifts his hat before he raises his weapon. 
Many a young writer for the press is weak — that 
is, full of superlatives and fury — because he is 
tSnad to be strong — ^that is, moderate and rea- 
sonable — and one good way for him to correct 
his style, and thereby to command attention and 
influence, is to reflect as he writes that his read- 
ers are quite as thoughtful and intelligent as he 
is, and that the public which most newspaper 
writers seem to have in mind does not reaUy ex- 
ist as a newspaper-reading public. Those per- 
sons, for instance, who think that their oppo- 
nents in politics are all knaves or fools are not 
readers of newspapers ; while those who are read- 
ere do not need to be told, to prevent them from 
transferring their allegiance, that every thing 
which the other party does is base and corrupt, 
and that all its l^ers are scoundrels. And the 
same intelligence which enables a reader to re- 
tain his convictions, although he knows that 
many honest and able men differ from him, also 
enables him to perceive that fury is not force nor 
sheer blackguardism vigor. 

Thb return of the victorious crew at the Sar- 
atoga University Regatta and the reception in 
New York may justly be described as "jolly." 
That word of universal application in the mouths 



of the English, from the praise of a Madontt 
of Raphael to that of a saddle of Tentsoa, ms 
never fitter than on this great occasion. Tbe 
old song invites all concerned to give a loose 
to joy and pleasure, and the dons of Colambta 
College and the revered graduates and alamm 
had evidently turned out for that very purpose. 
When the throng reached the college, the pna- 
dent fairly overflowed with enthosiasm, and em- 
braced the world in his generous eloquence ; and 
at the Windsor Hotel Mr. Coudert made a speech 
of welcome which sparkled and foamed with en- 
tire abandonment "Yonr worthy presideot," 
said the orator, ''made an address at the col- 
lege, and I am sorry he did so, for he just took 
the wind out of my sails. [Laughter. J I bad 
language of chaste eulogy prepared for you, bat 
when he pictured the maidens of Hong-Koi^ 
dreaming of you, and the dark-eyed sisters of 
the Ganges rejoicing at your success, I felt tboi 
that he had played me a scurvy trick — if he vill 
pardon me the'utterance." It was capital fool- 
ing, and never were there a happier set of heroes 
than the blue-and-white-ribboned victors, ori 
more sincerely congratulating company of frieodf 
than the alumni. Eveiy man who had ever gnd- 
uated at Columbia felt that he had taken fnA 
honors. They were all admitted ad euMdm. 
The halt and decrepit, the lazy and gouty, Co- 
lumbians from the year '20 up to this chief sod 
glorious year '74, ail thought that they too had 
won the great race. To be sure, they bad not 
actually held the oars, but that was nothing. It 
was Columbia that had led the field, and tbejr 
were as much Columbia as any Goodwin, Tlmp- 
son, Seligman, Cornell, Rees, Bapallo, or Gok 
wold of ^bis blessed year '74. 

It was a sudden splendor for Colmnbia,f9r 
somehow it had not been' considered a fbregon 
conclusion that the city boys wonid win. One 
damsd we knew had ventured before the gmt 
day to name Columbia against Harvard and 
Yfde, but her choice was greeted with the good- 
natured laughter of those other champioia. 
But when, the day after, Harvard and Yale wen 
warmly proving to each other, now on one ade 
that nothing was phiiner than that Hamrd 
fouled Yale, and now on the other that it vas 
evident to an unprejudiced child that Yale fooled 
Harvard, Columbia fluttered serenely over tbs 
contest in triumphant white and blue. Certain- 
ly it was a great day for Columbia, and the maids 
of Hong-Kong and the houris of the Ganges may 
well attend to the matter. For it is rumored 
that the awful question of co-education baa in- 
vaded even the sacred precincts of the Cdambb 
trustee meetings ; and when the learned presi- 
dent in his speech to the Olympian victors de- 
clared that on that day the existence of the cot 
lege was known in Bombay, Calcutta, and Hong- 
Kong, did he mean to invite these dark-ejred ones 
to share the Columbian recitation and lectnit 
rooms ? It is true that the allusion to makteoi 
and sisters was the gloss of the later commeata^ 
tor at the Windsor, but his remark may be sij^ 
posed to be the fruit of which die P'*!^**"^ 
hint was the blossom, and we may surmise ttot 
our staid and sedate Columbia means to lead m 
other contests than those of the oar. 

And now that the noise of the captains m 
the shoutings have died away, what shall be wA 
of the anniial nniversity r^atta? Last 7^ 
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there was great doubt as to the Tictory whether 
of Harvard or Yale, and the feeling was very 
sore. This year — Harvard third, Yale ninth: 
a foul, and great fury. Nothing can be more 
desirable than physical training with the colle- 
giate studies. Indeed, the air of the academic 
halls fieurly hums with the music of mens $ana 
in corpore tano^ which seems to the young ath- 
lete the most comprehensive and conclusive ar- 
gument. **Let me assure you," said the pres- 
ident of the college to the young Columbians, 
*' in the name of the Faculty and the Board of 
Trustees, whom I represent, that it will be their 
pleasure to aid and assist you in carrying forward 
any thing that may tend to the physical develop- 
ment of &e students. " There is not a college pres- 
ident or professor in the country who would not, 
within reason, say the same thing. *' Fear God 
and walk a thousand miles in a thousand honrs,*' 
is the golden rule of muscular Christianity. It 
is the protest against monkish sentimentally 
and morbid weakness. So might the athletic 
collegian say, **Cut ponies and win the boat- 
race." It would be an exhortation to honest 
study and to generous exercise. But the stu- 
dent should not forget that one star differeth 
from another star in glor^. The purpose of 
colleges and delightful studies is not to graduate 
Mr. Westons nor brothers Ward, however deftly 
they may handle the oar and walk from pole to 
pole. It would be a misfortune if an accident 
or an episode should become of more renown or 
importance than the purpose itself. If on the 
day of the Saratoga victory the existence of Co- 
lumbia was for the first time known on the 
Ganges and the Hydaspes, as is very probable, 
let the reflective Columbian consider that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were known at Hong-Kong 
before Putney was heard of. Noble sports, ath- 
letic exercise, generous gymnastics, high phys- 
ical development, are to be promoted in every 
excellent way. Is the university regatta an ex- 
cellent way ? 

Thb bold attitude of Bismarck in subordina- 
ting the Roman Church, the power once supreme 
over nations, to the laws of Germany has natu- 
rally exposed him to assassination. The Church 
should not, however, be held responsible, except 
so far as its teachings tend to justify the means 
by the end, and so far also as it resisto real edu- 
cation and enlightenment. Yet for centuries 
every fearless and powerful foe of the hierarchy 
of Rome was in danger of the fanatic's dagger, 
and the student of history will not forget that 
Muretus congratulated the pontiff upon the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and that a medal was 
struck in commemoration of that bloody night. 
To the Northern races there is something pecul- 
iarly repulsive in assassination, and there is per- 
haps but one assassin who is regarded with any 
kind of admiration. The heart refuses to con- 
demn Charlotte Corday. ** I killed one man to 
save a hundred thousand ; a monster to save u e 
innocent ; a ferocious beast to save my country !** 
But assassination can no more be tolerated or 
justified because one assassin seems to have been 
a bene&ctor to the race than despotism because 
despots are sometimes good men. Madame De 
Stael praised a beneficent despotism to the Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia. ** Ah, madame," 
he replied, *4t is only a happy accident." 



The heart refuses to condemn Charlotte Cor- 
day, but the man who shot at Bismarck may 
plead her example. That is the eviL It is not 
enough that the purpose seem to the actor to be 

Sure and his spirit sincere. Young Blind be- 
eved a republic to be the guarantee of the pop- 
ular wel&re, and that Bismarck prevented its 
establishment. Bismarck, therefore, to the ar- 
dent and honest mind of the young man, was 
the foe of the race. To slay such a foe was a 
sacred duty, and to fall in the attempt was to die 
a martyr to humanity ; so he fired at Bismarck. 
Kullmann, we may easily suppose, thought the 
same man to be the enemy of souls and the vice* 
gerent of the devil ; and he fires also. The pur- 
pose of both was pure, and both were undoubt- 
edly sincere ; but could such considerations ex- 
cuse them, societT would crumble into chaof. 
For what reason has the assassin to doubt that 
his victim is as sincere as himself, and by what 
right does he presume to judge, and then exe- 
cute his judgment beyond redress ? The wise 
Italian Massimo d'Aseglio, the story of whose 
beautiful life renews faith and hope for Italy, 
said, most truly, ** Nothing can excuse assassi- 
nation, because it is an act of treachery in execu- 
tion of a sentence pronounced without trial by 
an incompetent tribunaL" 

But not only does it furnish an example which 
would legitimate murder upon the plea of honest 
intention, but it defeats its own purpose by stig- 
matizing the cause for which the act is done. 
The bigot Philip of Spain set a price upon the 
head of William of Orange, that is, he offered a 
reward for his assassination. But when William 
fell under the pistol of G^^rard his blood stained 
Philip's Church, and all the perfumes of Araby 
could not sweeten the spot, nor all the holy-water 
in the world wash it away. To the reasons which 
already Inspired and satisfied every foe of the 
Church in his hostility was now added another 
which made that Church more hideous and dam- 
nable to him than before. And so, since EnlL- 
mann tried to assassinate Bismarck in the interest 
of his Church, the doom of that Church in Ger- 
many is surer. Many a man who had thought 
the Chancellor of the Empire too summary and 
stem will now think that he understood the ene- 
my better than those who censured him as harsh, 
and will feel that Rome is the foe of Germany. 
The measures of repression ivill not only become 
severer, but they will be felt to be indispensable ; 
and every priest and congregation upon whom the 
hand of the government falls more heavily may 
truly say to Kullmann, " It is you who have smit- 
ten us. 

It is still a question in the debating society, 
and it is sometimes gravely argued hj grave 
men, whether assassination may not be justifia- 
ble. If a man is willing to sacrifice himself to 
help his cause, it is asked, what does it matter 
whether he does it by surprising the enemy in 
the field or camp, or by attacking him at home 
or in the street ? But the cases are not the same. 
Treachery is the essence of assassination, while 
the soldier in the field expects the assault, and 
if he is surprised, it is by his own negligence. 
Even a duel is, in a certain sense, fair play — at 
least so far as mutual knowledge is concerned ; 
and the duelist, however miserable a figure, is 
manlier than the bravo. The love of fiur play, 
which is one of the noblest instincts of dvilizet^ 
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man, demands that justice shall be done without 
treachery : and although the victim of the assas- 
sin may sometimes fall without a tear from a 
single eye or a pang in a single human breast, 
and to the joy of all men, yet the assassin is for- 
ever named among the most odious of mankind. 

Wheit the Englishman, Captain Barclay, 
walked a thousand miles in a thousand hours, 
the stakes amounted to a hundred thousand 
pounds, and the captain himself had sixteen 
thousand depending upon the result. This was 
in 1 809. In 1 811 another Englishman, Thomas 
Standen, then sixty years old, walked eleven hun- 
dred miles in as many hours for a trifling wager. 
And now Miss Richards, of Stapleton, near Bris- 
tol, an English girl, has walked a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours that her father might win a 
wager of fifty pounds. But had she walked for 
her own gain, her father would have had the le- 
gal right to pocket the money she earned, which 
he would probably have regarded as a providen- 
tial reward for being the parent of so distinguish- 
ed a pedestrian. The readers of Miss Mitford's 
Interesting and painful biography will remember 
that the money which she earned went constant- 
ly to the relief of her spendthrift father, not in- 
deed with any grudging upon her part, but none 
the less regularly and surely. By the same laws 
of the realm if a drunken laborer's wife earns a 
few scanty shillings for the support of her chil- 
dren, whom their &ther abandons to starvation, 
he may confiscate the money to buy a dram for 
himself. Even in Massachusetts, one of the 
most enlightened of States, there are, or, if they 
have now been repealed, there were until very 
recently, laws of equal injustice, and equally re- 
volting to every reasonable and generous mind. 

In the nsnsi vein of those who are exasper- 
ated by the mere mention of "woman's rights," 
it may be said that a woman who nnsexes her- 
self and flies out of her sphere, and forgets the 
nature of the family and of the marriage con- 
tract, and of the greater importance of her per- 
sonal purity and all the mystic considerations of 
sex, so far as to walk for a wager, ought not to 
be rewarded, and the money that she wins ought 
to be taken away from her as a warning to all 
other women not to walk a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours, but rather to tend a thousand 
babies in the same time. Yet this argument, 
however conclusive in the case of the woman who 
walks for money, seems to be less powerful when 
applied to that of the woman who washes for 
money, and to support her children. Nor does 
the other argument, that the woman is represent- 
ed in the making of laws by the man, and that 
consequently she must be held to have assented 
to the law, help the matter. The wife of the 
drunken laborer might reply, with as much co- 
gency as can be expected of feminine wit, that 
she at least was not represented by her man, and 
that she did not acknowledge in any degree thai 
through him, or any other man or number of 
men, she had had any voice in the making of 
laws which took out of the mouths of her chil- 
dren the food which she bad honestly earned and 
put into them. There are, indeed, living wom- 
en who are as perverse in this matter as Jamet 
Otis was a hundred years ago. He said that he 
did not acknowledge virtual representation oi 
theoretical representation, and asserted that the 



only representation which he understood was 
that in which he had a direct personal voice. 
He insisted that that was English doctrine, and 
the Continental Congress said that it was the 
cause of human nature. The perverse washer- 
woman striving to save her children's food feels 
the same truth, although she can not express it. 
She does not say that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny ; but with all the love of a 
mother's heart she feels and knows that to for- 
bid her to feed her children with the bread which 
she has honestly won for them is the sharpest 
possible wrong. 

There are probably very few persons who know 
the facts who will not agree with her ; and the 
supreme common -sense which fortunately is 
continually revising all institutions and tradi- 
tions naturally asks whether an intelligent com- 
munity which permits women to decide whether 
they will work at all, and in what way, and for 
how long, and for how much, might not consist- 
ently and wisely suffer them to dispose of the 
money that they earn. And if this be con- 
ceded, the same common-sense inquires bow this 
freedom can be better secured than by the meth- 
od which experience has shown to be the most 
eflScient in securing it to men. Let ns respect 
the facts of sex and the true idea of woman and 
her work, but let us also be very careful not to 
accept the theory of Sultan Mitford as that true 
idea, nor to suppose that the difference of sex in- 
capacitates half of the human race from know- 
ing what is best for them. 

When John Quincy Adams was appointed 
minister to Russia, in 1809, as we read in his in- 
teresting diary, which his son is now publishing, 
he arrived just in time to assist at a Te Deum at 
the French embassador's for the victory of Wa- 
gram. One day the imperial princess satirized 
the embassador for his fondness for a certain 
road which led from St. Petersburg. The rea- 
son of his partiality was well known (** Who is 
the woman ?"} ; but with nimble wit the embas- 
sador turned the laugh by replying, ** Yes, ma- 
dame, but I have another reason for liking the 
Peterhof Road: it enables me the sooner to 
receive the news of the frequent victories of the 
Emperor, my master." Mr. Adams was in Rns- 
sia when Napoleon Bonaparte was at the pin- 
nacle of his glory and power, and he mentions 
an adherent of the Corsican who shared with 
others the belief that Napoleon would probably 
cause himself to be worshiped. Within a year 
or two later he invaded Russia, and was rained. 
When we look back to the Europe of 1809-10 it 
seems to us an epoch of the deepest and gloomi- 
est uncertainty ; but the people of the time saw 
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lent republicanism thns terminate in the greatest 
excess of monarchy, it ought to be a great lesson 
for mankind." He thought the Revolution end- 
^, but in five years from that time Napoleon 
was at St. Helena. There are many who think 
.with Count Romanzoff— who deem it inexpli- 
cable that a country which saw the horrors of 
*9d does not keep quiet lest they should return. 
But the simple explanation of the Napoleonic 
empire, legitimate monarchy, the citizen mon- 
archy, the provisional governments, the republic 
of '48, the coup dUtat^ the Second Empire, the 
government of September, the Commune, the 
Versailles Assembly, Thiers, and M*Mahon, is 
that Count Romanzoflf was mistaken : the Revo- 
lution did not terminate in the greatest excess of 
monarchy, for it did not end at alL It is perma- 
nent ; and sixty-four years after the conversation 
between the Russian Prime Minister and Mr. 
Adams we see a situation as temporary and 
doubtful as that of the Coraican whose parasites 
wondered if he would assume the god. 

In the perfect repose and almost apathy of our 
own political situation, the actual uncertainty of 
France seems to be incredible. There are three 
pronounced parties in that country, not parties 
of administration, but of the form of government 
— the monarchists, imperialists, and republicans. 
The executive chief was elected for seven years 
by a majority of the representatives of the three. 
Since his election each of the three has striven 
to secure its own purpose and to gain the chief 
to its side. But he has now declared that he 
was not chosen to help either* of them, but to 
keep order for seven years, at the end of which 
time France might determine the form of the 
government as it preferred. This is the merest 
personal government. Yet out of seven hun- 
dred and six members of the Assembly there 
was but a majority of forty-one against the dis- 
solution of the Assembly, so that it is not ex- 
travagant to suppose that there may presently be 
a majority in &vor of it, when, if the opinion of 
shrewd students of the situation be correct, a re- 
publican Assembly would be elected, which would 
call a comtituante that might provide for an im- 
mediate republic, and terminate M*Mahon's -pow- 
ers. But as the marshal does not admit that the 
Assembly which elected him can limit or shorten 
liis power, he would still less concede that right 
to any body which might assemble by the au- 
thority of this. Thns the folly of the coalition 
which produced the septennate is obvious. For 
what can it do with its own creation? The 
Frankenstein glares at it, and it is confounded. 
If it should refuse the supplies, the marshal 
would probably tax in the name of France ; and 
he has the power of the army in a hopelessly di- 
vided country, unless during the long session of 
this Assembly the sentiment of the country has 
singularly changed. Bonapartists, Bonrbons, and 
republicans could not act together against the dic- 
utor, because they would distrust e^h other more 
than they would oppose him. Each would be 
hoping to use him against the others, while he, 
as the representative of order, and with the army 
in hand, and with the general conviction of his 
personal honesty and patriotic purpose, would 
necessarily be the master of the situation. 

This is the France of to-day and of this sum- 
mer—the France of the Revolution. Nor can 
4here be peace, or at least a real repose, until the 



party which is most in accord with the spirit of 
the age and with the tendencies of the country 
acquires a numerical majority adequate to satis- 
fy the opposition that its hostility ta the form 
proposed is hopeless. Then there can be for 
France the same kind of tranquillity that there is 
in England and in this country, where the oppo- 
sition to the fonn of the government is really 
very insignificant, and where, therefore, politics 
are not revolutionary, but normal and peaceful. 
That this result may not come without the 
gravest social changes is very possible. The 
world is not yet finished. There is even some- 
thing yet to do in our own beloved land. In 
the universe of which our globe is a little point 
nothing ever stops. Ohne Haat ; okne Rati, 
Without haste, without rest, all moves forever 
on. The statesman who bears that steadily in 
mind, and who dismisses all theories of what are 
sometimes called ^* the order of things,*' or ** the 
decrees of nature," knowing that fresh observa- 
tion and new experience constantly disclose new- 
er orders and fresher decrees, will **go forth to 
meet the fhtnre without fear and with a manly 
heart." 

''Mr. East Chaib," writes a young woman 
in the West, '* having received the ordinary ed- 
ucation of girls in my position, I came home to 
find that in an emergency I could make myself 
useful in the family. I learned to do general 
house-work, and enjoyed it most heartily. The 
emergency having passed, my occupation's gone. 
I try being the life of the breakfast4able, the 
sunbeam of the family, etc., but all to no pur- 
pose, unless to convince me that I'm not made 
of that sort of stuff. There are two old people 
in the family, and I help to make their lives 
more comfortable. So the years go on, and I 
seem to have nothing to show for them. ^ Im- 
proving one's mind and getting ready for possi- 
bilities are such tiresome things when you are 
conscious all the time that by a little bound ^ou 
can clear the Imrriers and be right in the midst 
of the possibilities. I'm hungry for work, and 
what I ask of you is to prove to me that I*d not 
be desperately selfish in seeking it, even though 
it called me from home, or so filled mind and 
time as in a measure to exclude home thoughts. 
And I appeal to you because I am sure that I 
am only one of a class." 

So writes Mistress Anna Scattergood, and she 
is right in supposing that she is one of a class, 
but wrong if she supposes that it is a class com- 
posed solely of her own sex. Eveiy youth of 
imagination, whose mind is active and whose lot 
b solitary, is restless with the same discontent, 
and hears the bells of the city fi&r away sweetly 
and vaguely ringing, '* Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London. " Up among the seclud- 
ed hills there is many a Master Scattergood pain- 
fully following the' plow or mowing away the 
hay in the torrid heat of July, who sees before 
him an endless vista of barn-yard and furrow, a 
straitened life of hard and silent labor. With 
him too the years pass, and he also seems to 
find nothing to show for them. He sees with 
Mistress Anna the possibilities, and would fiiin 
give the one clearing lei^> that would land him 
in the midst of them. Sometimes he tries it, 
only to discover that he can not escape himselt 
It is very possible that she too would find that 
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this direction, the resalts of which are to be wit> 
nessed not onlj in the publications in which he 
was direct! T concerned, hot also in the impetus 
which he was largely instmmental in giving to 
the prod action of cheap literatare. As the ben- 
efits of his life have been felt not less widely in 
America than in England, so onght his name to 
be known. His pablic career began in 18 1 2 ; the 
preface of his autobiography is dated 1 868. The 
book contains, therefore, a record of over half a 
century of literary industry. Part of that time 
was spent as a journalist, part of it as publisher 
and editor, part as author. His connection with 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge, his labors in editing and publishing *'' The 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge," The Penny 
Magazine^ The Penny CvclopedtOy The Picto- 
rial Bible, The PictoricU History of England, 
and The Pictorial Shahpeare, illustrate the na- 
ture and extent of his public senricet. When 
his literary life began the whole power of the 
goTemment was exerted, directly or indirectly, 
to discourage if not to suppress cheap literature. 
The newspaper stamp was fonrpence, the adver- 
tisement duty was three shillings. Criticisms on 
public men or measures subjected the publisher 
to fine and imprisonment. In 1814 William 
Cobbett was sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment and a fine of a thousand pounds for an 
attack upon military flogging. In 1825, for an 
item correctly reporting a flagrant case of person- 
al cruelty, the proprietor of the newspaper was 
mulcted in damages and co^ five hundred 
pounds. Not until 1842 could the defendant in 
an action for libel prove the absence of actual 
malice, and a readiness to retract and apologise. 
Other difficulties in the way of cheap literature 
were nearly or quite as great. There were no 
telegraphs, no steam -carriages. Printing was 
done oy hand ; not until 1814 was even the Lon- 
don Timet printed by steam. Mails were irreg- 
ular, postage high, and country districts not sup- 
plied at all. The newspaper had to be sent out 
by personal messengers. Wood-engraving as a 
means of popular illustration was almost un- 
known. Charles Knight was one of the fore- 
most to introduce it for that purpose. The life 
of one who began his literary career under such 
circumstances, who lived to see literature as 
cheap and plentiful as it was in 1 868, and who 
himself was one of the principal agents in pro- 
ducing the change in public sentiment, which 
now demands the universal education that it 
once resisted, is one of the great lives of the cen- 
tury. The record of such a life is well worth 
study, not only because of the pictures which it 
affords of the **good old days for which men 
ignorant of history still curiously sigh, but even 
more because of the inspiration to noble living 
which such a record affords to every reader able 
to catch the meaning of a life radiant with hope 
of the future, and strong with an unselfish and a 
beneficent purpose. 

We read the first volume of the ** Bricik-Brac 
Series" with so much interest that we expected 
too much in the second, Anecdote Biographiee 
of Thackeray and Dickens (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.). The life of Thackeray has never been 
written, and, Mr. Stoddard tells us, will not be, 
** if his wishes and the wishes of his daughters 
are respected." We are at a loss to understand 
the nature of that sensitiveness which objects to 



a complete and adequate biography, and does 
not object to scraps and fragments of the life, 
such as Mr. Stoddard has collected for us here. 
The paper on Thackeray's literarv career, re- 
printed from the second series of Spare Hours, 
by Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, serves measurably 
well the purpose of a true biography, though 
brief. The rest of the book is altogether anec- 
dotal in character, and those anecdotes which 
are new are not remarkably good. The same 
may be said even more truthfully of the sketches 
concerning Dickens. These are, in the main, 
impressions concerning him by different writers, 
the chief value of which consists in the fact that 
they present him in diflerent aspects, or as viewed 
by different minds. The reminiscences of Dick- 
ens do not add at all to the attractiveness of his 
character. There is nothing in Mr. Forster's 
^^Life" which tends more to destroy the illusive 
conception of the novelist's character presented 
by his writings. In brief, Mr. Stoddard has done 
all that could be done with his materials ; but he 
has gleaned in a field which has been well reaped 
before, and in which even careful gleaners have 
preceded him, and it is not his fault that he finds 
but little wheat, and that of a light quality. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
In his latest work. Some Leading Principles 
of Political Economy newly Expounded (Harper 
and Brothers), Professor J. E. Cairnbs gives ua 
not a systematic treatise on the science, but ** an 
attempt to recast some considerable portion of 
political economy." In form it is mainly a crit- 
icism upon the most important terms in use, and 
on certain received processes of reasoning. But 
the author's mind grasps his problems in all their 
relations ; and even where at times his direct ar- 
gument seems trivial, he is apt to throw out in- 
cidentally broad statements of principle and sng^ 
gestive remarks of extraordinary value. The 
book challenges the attention of students, first, 
by pressing to its logical results the truth that in 
the aggregate '* supply" and '* demand" are but 
two names for one fact, the various products of 
labor offered in exchange for one another. The 
discussion is not free from passages of mere 
verbal controversy, which, like the greater part 
of every library and of nearly every treatise on 
the subject, would become waste paper if once 
terms were scientifically defined ; yet the firm- 
ness and vigor of the author in reducing to their 
simplest elements the conditions of exchange, 
and in thus sweeping away a throng of common 
and plausible fallacies, make it singularly in- 
structive. And Mr. Caimes brings a real con- 
tribution to the systematic development of sound 
doctrine in his lucid derivation of the notion of 
** normal price" from the equilibrium of supply 
and demand in rdation to a single commodity. 
In discussing the nature of the ** normal value" 
measured by this ** normal price," our author ad- 
vances a new doctrine, which high authorities in 
England regard as making an era in the progress 
of the science. In the received theory of En- 
glish economists, ** normal price" represents the 
cost of production, which is defined as the out- 
lay of the capitalist for the wages of labor, 
whether paid directly to the laborer, or indirect- 
ly, in the purchase of machinery or material, 
together with the profits on the capital. On thia 
definition, as explained by Mr. Mill, Professor 
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Cairnes makes an eloquent attack. It assames, 
he says, the capitalist's point of view, and regards 
the cost to him as the tme cost of production, 
whereas the cost, not to him, but to mankind, is 
the question, that is, the toil and sacrifice of the 
laborer himself. A careful study of the author's 
elaborate theory on this subject will win approval 
for his warning that economists are often misled 
into reasoning as if the interests of capitalists 
were the interests of mankind. The reader will 
also recognize the importance, in considering the 
working-man's life and rewards, of studying the 
degree of sacrifice exacted of him by his peculiar 
industry. On these subjects Mr. Cairnes gives 
OS many fertile and instructive remarks. But 
the entire argument out of which they grow is in 
this place irrelevant. It is sentimental rather 
than scientific ; verbal, not logical. ** Cost and 
remuneration," he says (p. 49), are ** economic 
antitheses of each other; but in Mr. Mill's def- 
inition '' these two opposites are identified, and 
cost, which is sacrifice — cost, which is what man 
pays to nature for her industrial rewards — is said 
to consist of wages and profits ; that is to say, of 
what nature yidds to man in return for his in- 
dustrial sacrifice." It is strange that a thinker 
so strong should be able to confuse for himself a 
thought so simple. The whole question is one 
of weicdth, not of physical or mental experiences. 
Before production there exists certain capital, in 
raw materials and in food, clothing, and what- 
ever else the laborer may consume. During 
production the material is transformed, and the 
food and clothing are furnished to the laborer in 
wages, and consumed. After production the 
manu&ctured article exists, and the capital, rep- 
resented by wages and the raw material, has dis- 
appeared. What measures the cost of produc- 
tion ? Clearly, the capital that is gone, and the 
value of its use until replaced, that is, the wages 
of the laborer and the profits of the capitalist. 
Is it to be imagined that our notions of Uie cost 
of production will be more definite if we attempt 
to measure the physical pain, effort, and weari- 
ness, the mental reluctance, discontent, or long- 
ing, which the laborers may have experienced in 
their work ? Fortunately for the work before us, 
its argument is not seriously affected by this er- 
ror, except as it weakens the author's grasp of 
his own doctrine of normal value, and confuses 
for him the unquestionable law by which ** nor- 
mal price" is identified with the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The most original and novel part of the book 
is the discussion of international trade. The 
rugged exposition of this subject in Ricardo's 
famous seventh chapter has been an offense to 
many students, who could find no central prin- 
ciple uniting it with the received analysis of trade 
in general. The mere circumstance that the 
buyer and the seller belong to different politic- 
al communities is plainly no good reason for an 
entirely new law of exchanges between them. 
Even Mr. Mill, though his review of the sub- 
ject much diminished this diflSculty, left it with- 
out a clear explanation. Professor Cairnes here 
draws the first satisfactory comparison of inter- 
national with domestic trade. He shows how 
the peculiar doctrine of the former grows out of 
the general laws of exchange, and is in perfect 
harmony with them. He thus makes a long 
step toward a complete theory of commerce. 



We regret the want of space for an oatline of 
this most instructive discussion, which, however, 
will be eagerly read in full by all who care to un- 
derstand the subject 

We can but invite attention to Mr. Cairoes's 
searching review of the old battle-ground of 
the economists, the relation of the denumd for 
conmiodities to the wages of the labor pro- 
ducing it (Part n.. Chap. 2); to his temper- 
ate and unanswerable criticisms upon the pol- 
icy of the trades-unions (Part II., Chap. 3 and 
4), the whole of which are, in principle, equally 
applicable to the cause of ** the Grangers" in this 
country ; and to his complete refutation rf the 
current pleas by which the protectionist theory of 
legislation is upheld in the United States (Part 
III., Chap. 4). Throughout the work Professor 
Cairnes shows a familiarity with the economical 
history and conditions of our own land such as we 
find in hardlv another British writer living ; nor 
can thoughtful Americans read his surrey of oar 
present financial and commercial situation (p. 
864-872) and not find a full explanation of the 
prevailing depression in industry and trade, with 
hints of the only remedies. Yet on one point be 
has seriously erred in his diagnosis of our troo- 
bles. He insists (p. 878) that our depreciated 
currency has had no perceptible influence upon 
our foreign trade. It can not stimulate imports 
or check exports, he argues, because prices are 
raised only in greenbacks, not in gold ; and '* the 
nominal gain in greenbacks on the importation 
is exactly balanced by the nominal lorn when 
these greenbacks come to be converted into gold 
or commodities." This would be tme if the 
greenbacks were depreciated as much whtn 
measured in gold as when measured in commod- 
ities. But such is not the case. When the cur- 
rency is inflated, the whole mass of it is d^>recia- 
ted, gold included. Whatever depreciation is 
due to the excessive amount of currency alone is 
shared in by coin and paper equally. Whatever 
depreciation is due to distrust in the solvency of 
the government issuing the paper falls on the pa- 
per alone. Hence gold continues to be depreci- 
ated, and sells for a lower value in greenbacks 
than its normal value, as long as the whole influ- 
ence of the credit of the government goes to sus- 
tain the paper. Besides this, gold itaelf^ the 
chief demand for it, that for circulation, being 
suspended, is in excessive supply. In recent 
years it has been out of use at once in the United 
States, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, "rhis fact could not but have a powerfiil 
influence in depressing its price. For these rea- 
sons gold values have been excessively high in 
the United States for the last six years, far high- 
er than in any specie-paying country ; this has 
been the best market in the world to sell in, and 
we have consumed an immense amount of the 
products of other lands, obtained in exchange 
for our credit, which is yet to be redeemed. We 
are confident that Professor Cairnes, on recon- 
sidering the subject, will ascribe the present de- 
plorable prospects of American trade and indus- 
try very largely to this cause, and not, as in tha 
work before us, exclusively to our tariff systeni, 
absurd and ruinous as it is. For the book dis- 
plays the author's candor and aealoos love of 
truth, side by side with his vast knowledge of 
his subject and his comprehensive grasp of ila 
principles ; and it is a delight to read the writ- 
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iDgB of one who, though neither his logic nor his 
style can be called exact or finished, still, on 
the whole, steadily prosecutes hb scientific meth- 
od as if inspired, and yet wholly unswerred, by 
a moral purpose. 

NOVELS. 

Edwasd Evbrbtt Hale has written no bet- 
ter story, and no more genuinely Christian story 
has ever been written by any one, than In Hit 
Name (Roberts Brothers), originally published 
as the Christmas number of Oid and New^ and 
now given to the public in a book form. It 
is a uJe of the Waldenses, and is very simple 
in constmctipn. F^licie, the daughter of Jean 
Waldo, a well-to-do and conservative burgher 
of Lyons, is poisoned, through a mistake of her 
mother, by a draught of home-made medicine. 
The young Florentine physician who is summon- 
ed declares that only one man can save her, 
John of Lugio, once a priest, an adept in the art 
of medicine, now a fugitive because of his re- 
formed faith, hiding from persecution among the 
mountains. The adventures of the messenger 
who is dispatched for John of Lugio, and John's 
adventures in getting to the city and his pa- 
tient, and the escape of both finom difficulties, 
and their triumph over obstacles by the use of 
the Waldensian pass-word, '*For the love of 
Christ," with its response, " In His name" — this 
constitutes the plot of the story. Its moral the 
author states simply and beautifully at the close : 
'* We shall be worth reading about, if what we 
do is simple enough and brave enough and lov- 
ing enough for any body to think that we do it 
* for the love of Christ,' or for any bod^ to guess 
that we had been bound together * in His name.' " 

Mrs. Oliphamt's For Love and Life (Harper 
and Brothers) is one of those stories whose plot 
turns almost wholly upon peculiarities in the 
structure of English society ; but its interest de- 
pends on the struggles of a young man for love 
and life, and this interest is common to all hu- 
manity. Edgar has discovered, at five-and- 
twenty, that be is not, as he has theretofore 
supposed himself to be, the heir of a great es- 
tate and of an old and honorable name. He is 
bereft of his fortune and his position ; and at 
an afe when most young men commence life 
equipped and full of hope and ambition, he 
commences it with all that had been cherished 
and dear swept away, and he himself unprepared 
and unequipped for its battled How he gathered 
up his strength, how he put it forUi, how he 
fought the battle of life, and how he finally won 
a victory, this is the story which Mrs. Oliphant 
tells. There is a side plot which adds complex- 
ity to the novel, but neither impairs nor en- 
hances its significance. It is eminently health- 
ful in its moral tone. 

lOSCELLANEOUa 
The Trial of the Rev, David Swing (Jansen, 
M'Clurg, and Co. ) is an official report, in a vol- 
ume of nearly 800 pages, of the ecclesiastical 
proceedings in the prosecution of that distin- 
guished preacher for heresy. The eridence in 
this case is of no particular importance, and 
forms a very small part of the volume. The 
book is chiefly devoted to reports of the argu- 
ments pro and con, and the opinions of the va- 
rious members of the Presbytery before which 



the trial was conducted. It thus possesses an 
interest apart from the case, since it is a reflec- 
tion of the sentiments and opinions of leading 
thinkers in the Presbyterian C^hurch not only on 
the theological points involved, in which the pub- 
lic take very little interest, but also concerning 
the liberty of the pulpit to frame and phrase its 
teachings according to the light of the nineteenth 
century, nnrestricteii by the formulas of the past 
— a question in which the entire public takes a 
very vital interest. 

The Old Masters and their Pictures, and Mod- 
em Painters and their Paintings, by Sarah Tyt- 
LBR (Roberts Brothers), are compact and con- 
venient compendiums of art information for the 
use of schools and learners in iirt. They exhibit 
DO traces of original examination of the works 
of the great artists, such as appear in almost ev- 
ery page of Mrs. Jameson's works, and none of 
independent power as an art critic ; but neither 
do they exhibit that egotistic self-confidence 
which is so often mistaken by the possessor and 
occasionally palmed off on an unsuspecting pub- 
lic for the genuine critical faculty. Whatever a 
conscientious examination of books of art could 
enable the author to do, she has done ; and if we 
can not applaud her for the delicacy of her per- 
ceptions, we can at least commend her for the 
modesty which substitutes the opinions of others 
for opinions which she evidently hesitates to 
form, or at least to express, for herself. The 
fact that her works are compends renders the 
second less valuable than the first, for literature 
affords less material and a less sure guide in writ- 
ing about the modem painters than about the old 
masters. The former subject requires original 
research and independent art knowledge. It is 
therefore perhaps not strange, but it is certainly 
unfortunate, that living painters are so briefly 
and so imperfectly treated, that of American 
landscape painters Church and Bierstadt are 
almost the sole representatives, and that among 
the artists of the present century the names of 
such well-known painters as Mrs. Murray, Paul 
Weber, Inness, Hart, Bradford, De Haas, and 
Beard are not mentioned at all. But the reader 
must remember — this may soften the criticism, 
though it does not correct the defect — that the 
book is of English origin ; and, remembering 
this, he will certainly be gratified, and possibly 
even surprised, that American art is so distinctly 
recognised, though so imperfectly described. 

Apart from ajiy other consideration, Sumtner' 
ing in Colorado (Richards and Co.) would be a 
remarkable *jook, as an attestation of the degree 
of civilization which exists in a region which a 
few years ago was inhabited chiefly by wild 
beasts and savages ; for the book is both printed 
and published at Denver, and the good taste, 
typographical and otherwise, displayed in it 
would do credit to any publishing house, and 
would &irly cause some very respectable houses 
to blush, if a house can be ever said to blush. 
It is, in substance, a readable guide-book to 
Colorado, useful foV the tourists, who are going 
yearly in increasing numbers to the American 
Switzerland, and interesting to the would-be 
tourist, who is compelled to read at home of 
scenes which he can visit only in imagination. 
It lacks a map and illustrations. There is one 
edition, however, which contains a number of 
excellent photographs of natural scenery. 
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SUMMABY OF SCIENTIFIO PROGRESa 

THE Astronomical record for July inclndes 
the discovery on the 28th of the month, 
by Borelli, of the fourth comet of the year, 
which body, however, has not been visible to the 
naked eye. The comet of Coggia, after steadily 
increasing in size and brightness until it became 
quite a conspicuous object, moved venr rapidly 
southward, and was no longer seen in the north- 
em hemisphere, but remained visible for some 
weeks later to the southern half of the earth. On 
account of the proximity and brilliancy of this 
comet, its examination by the spectroscope and 
polariscope, as well as by the photometer and 
the thermopile, has an especial viUue. It would 
seem that the nucleus is an incandescent solid, but 
that the head and tail are of extremely fine solid 
particles, possibly the condensed vapors of the 
nucleus. The evidence seems conflicting as to 
the existence of a true gas among the minute 
bodies composing the tail. The question as to 
the chemical constitution of the nucleus and tail 
is still in an unsatisfiictory state, owing to our 
ignorance of the peculiarities exhibited by the 
spectra of bodies at a very low temperature. 

Mr. Lockyer has published a highly interest- 
ing sketch of the appearance of four faint suc- 
cessive envelopes arising from the nucleus of 
Coggia^s comet, and forming its head, precisely 
as was observed by Bond in the case of the great 
comet of 1858. Although none of the other 
great telescopes of the world have reported any 
confirmation of Mr. Lockyer's observations, yet 
the peculiarly favorable atmospherical circum- 
stances under which his observations were made, 
with the gi-eat telescope of Mr. Newall, assure us 
of their reliability. 

The question of the existence of a satellite to 
the planet Venus has been revived by Dr. Vogel, 
who urges upon the observers of the approaching 
transit of Venus some attention to this subject, as 
the satellite^ if it exist, may perchance be visible 
on the disk of the sun. The arguments of Drs. 
Vogel, Klein, and others produce a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the existence of such a body. 

Professor Adams brings to the notice of Brit- 
ish astronomers a proposal to erect a suitable 
monument in conmiemoration of the ser\-ices to 
astronomy of Jeremiah Horrocks. It will be re- 
membered that to Horrocks is due the credit of 
the first successful prediction and observation of 
a transit of Venus. It is not improbable that a 
tablet to his memory will be erected in West- 
minster Abbey. 

In connection with the Venus transit it may 
be noted that according to our information the 
six French observing parties have been most gen- 
erously equipped, and have in part already started 
on their voyages to the northern and southern 
hemispheres. Janssen himself will observe the 
transit from Yokohama, and will afterward pro- 
ceed to Siaro, where he intends to observe the 
solar eclipse that will be central there. 

Professor Wright, of Yale College, has publish- 
ed the results of observations made on the zo- 
diacal light with a delicate spectroscope. The 
latter shows only a faint spectrum, such as would 
be given by sunlight reflected from the ring of 
small bodies that seems to attend the sun. 



In Terrestrial Physics we notice a commmiica. 
tion from Mr. Hind, of Windsor, Nora Scoda, 
who calls the attention of geologists to the pos- 
sible influence upon the variation of ocean level 
of changes in the shape of the equatorial sectioa 
of the earth. 

The deviation of the earth's equator from an 
exact circle is, indeed, probable, but is a quan- 
tity too small to be calculated with certainty in 
the present state of geodesy, although both En- 
glish and German savants have made attempts 
in this direction. Mr. Hind has the credit of hav- 
ing suggested a vera causa, though one whose 
efficacy we are not at present able to estimate 
even approximately. 

The general theoiy of the drculatioii of the 
waters of the ocean, as it has been maintaiDed 
during the past ten years by Dr.* Carpenter, is 
now found by him to be not materially differant 
from that deduced by Leuz, the Rnsaan physi- 
cist, over forty years ago, and most ably expoond- 
ed by him. Leuz's theory, as Dr. Carpenter 
now calls it, has, indeed, been explained in sev- 
eral of the best German works since the date of 
its first conception, but seems to have escaped 
the notice of British students until a recent date. 
Observations of deep-sea temperature were made 
in 1823-26 by Leuz, on Eotsebue's voyage around 
the world, by means of ordinary unprotected ther- 
mometers, whose errors, as due to the pressure 
of the superincumbent water, were, however, 
carefully investigated. According to Leuz, the 
coldest waters are at the bottom of the ocean, 
and a bottom current is always flowing from 
either pole to the equator, the surface currents 
being in the opposite direction. 

In Molecular Science much interest attaches 
to the complete investigation made by Osborne 
Reynolds into the questions stated by Professor 
Crookes as to the influence of heat on the force 
of gravitation. Reynolds shows that the minute 
forces of repulsion that Crookes has observed 
and attributed to the action of heat are, in part, 
if not wholly, due to the evaporation of minute 
portions of aqueous or other vapors condensed 
on the surface of the balls with which the «Kperi- 
ments were made. Professor Reynolds's experi- 
ments seem to s^ord a new confirmation of the 
kinetic or dynamical theory of gases, according 
to which the process of evaporation from a sur- 
face serves to increase the pressure thereon ; thos 
the evaporation of one pound of water at a tem- 
perature of 60^ F. suffices to maintain a press- 
ure of sixty-five pounds for one second on the 
evaporating surface ; with mercury the efS6ct is 
three times as great Similarly, the ascent of 
hot air from a heated surface would, according 
to the kinetic theory, be attended with a dimina> 
tion of pressure equivalent to half a pound act- 
ing for one second for each unit of heat. 

Perhaps the most important Chemueal ti 
gations now in progress are those of J alius 1 
sen, who still continues his long seriea of I 
in the department of thermochemistry. Of Ikis 
branch of chemistry he is rapidly i 
a new science by itself. 

An interesting test for galUc aoidiil 
cated by Procter. A very feeUe i 
tion of sodic or potassie antoM* ii I 
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flolation containing gallic acid, and the mixture 
left exposed to the air. An intense green color 
is rapidly developed, and if the mixture be un- 
disturbed, this change will begin at the surface, 
giving the brilliantly colored layer above, resting 
on the colorless one below. 

Nadler describes, but does not name, a new 
alkaloid derived from morphine. 

Peligot has noticed some pecnliar crystals 
formed in glass at Blanzy. It seems from bis 
investigations that glass by devitrification be- 
comes converted into a mass of crystals of one 
composition imbedded in a matrix of another. 
This observation seems to have important bear- 
ings upon chemical geology. 

Several new minerals have been described since 
onr last reference to the subject. Among them 
are four silicates fron North Carolina, discovered 
by Dr. F. H. Genth, of Philadelphia. He names 
them Kerrite, Maconite, Willcoxite, and Dadley- 
ite. 

Oellachite is a micaceous mineral from the 
Tyrol, remarkable for its containing barium. 

The most important domestic item in connec- 
tion with the subject of Geology since onr last 
report is the passage of a law by the State of 
Pennsylvania authorizing a new geological sur- 
vey of that commonwealth, to be conducted ac- 
cording to the most approved principles of re- 
search. A Board of Commissioners has been 
appointed to direct the enterprise, consisting of 
prominent representative men ^m different 
parts of the State. They have employed Pro- 
fessor James P. Leslie, the veteran geologist, to 
take charge of the work, and have given him the 
privilege of selecting his assistants. His gen- 
eral plans must be submitted to the Commission 
for their approval, after which be is allowed to 
carry them out without restriction or interference. 

The Geographical recOrd for the year begins 
to be quite interesting, various expeditions hav- 
ing been lotted out both in America and the rest 
of the world for initiating or continuing explora- 
tions. The parties of Dr. F. V. Hayden and of 
Lieutenant G. M. Wheeler are now in the field, 
bosily occupied, each being divided into a num- 
ber of sub-parties, provided with topographers, 
geologists, and naturalists, with the promise of 
rich returns of facts and material to be worked 
up in the coming winter. 

Professor E. D. Cope, who has been heretofore 
a member of Dr. Hayden's party, has joined that 
of Lieutenant Wheeler, and expects to do good 
service in the department of vertebrate paleon- 
tology. 

Among the other expeditions promising to 
yield important results are those of Mr. Henry 
W. Elliott in Behring Sea, and of Mr. William 
H. Dall, who, under the direction of the Coast 
Survey, continues his geographical labors in the 
same region. 

Mr. Pertuiset, previously best known as the in- 
ventor of a very efficient detonating powder, has 
been prosecuting certain researches in Tierra del 
Fuego in behalf of the Chilian government, and 
expects to furnish an elaborate report on the 
subject. 

Mr. Forest is doing good work in Australia, 
-endeavoring to open up an extensive district in 
that continent. 

The death of Dr. Livingstone is not likely to 
put a stop to efficient measores for African ex- 



ploration. It is announced that the New York 
Herald and the London Daily Telegraph have 
combined to continue researches in the interior 
of that continent, an expedition provided with 
all the necessary means and appliances being 
about to take the field in a short time, with un- 
limited facilities at its disposal. Henry M. Stan- 
ley, the discoverer of Livingstone, has charge of 
the expedition, and will doubtless give a good 
account of this international labor. 

The exploration of the Libyan Desert, under 
Grerhard Kohlfs, of which so much has been said 
from time to time, has been brought to a close, 
the parties having returned to Cairo on the 17th 
of April. The success of the expedition fell for 
short of the anticipations of its projectors. Sixty 
camels were lost in a futile attempt to reach the 
oasis of Eufarah, insuperable physical obstacles 
in the way of shifting sands and the absence of 
water meeting the travelera. They, however, 
added considerably to onr knowledge of the ge- 
ology and ethnology of the country. Remains 
of temples and other archfeological objects were 
investigated by them in the oasis of Dachel and 
elsewhere, to be hereafter fully illustrated and de- 
scribed. The geological observations were also 
of much interest, verifying or correcting previous 
impressions on the subject 

Reference has already been made to the very 
important explorations of the Abbtf David in 
Thibet and Western China, and to the very large 
number of new and remarkable t3rpes of verte- 
brate animals collected by him. It is to be re- 
gretted that a large portion of his more recent 
acquisitions was lost by the shipwreck of his 
vessel in one of the rivers of China. A Russian 
officer. Captain Prijewalskr, has lately followed 
somewhat in the same path, and has duplicated 
many of the species referred to. 

Mr. B. E. Steere, an American gentleman, 
has just completed quite an important explora- 
tion of Formosa, in which he devoted himself 
especially to the collection of specimens for the 
University of Michigan. He also obtained ex- 
tensive vocabularies, which will doubtless be an 
important addition to philological material. 

No important expedition to the poUr seas has 
taken the field this year, the efforts to get up a 
British exploration appearing to have failed. 
Several parties have, however, fitted out vessels 
for visiting Nova Zembla and Spitsbergen, voy- 
ages to that region having become a favorite sum- 
mer adventure. Among these parties is that of 
Captain Wigans, who hopes to obtain traces of 
the Austrian expedition on board the Tegethoff, 
of which nothing has been heard for two years, 
and in regard to the fate of which much appre- 
hension is felt. A Russian search expedition is 
also being fitted out, as probably an Austrian 
also, and it is proposed to offer a large reward 
for information, and thus enlist in the search the 
hardy seal and whale fishermen from Norway 
and other portions of Scandinavia who annually 
visit those inhospitable regions. 

The American surve3ring vessel, the Tnaearoraj 
under Captain Belknap, is still actively engaged 
in its labors in the Pacific, and continues to for- 
ward to the Navy Department at Washington, 
in addition to its charts and notes, rich collec- 
tions in the way of soundings, specimens of nat- 
ural history, etc., gathered by its officers. These 
soundings have been placed in the hands of Pro- 
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feasor Hamilton L. Smith, of Hobart College, 
Geneva, who has nndertaken to examine and 
report upon them. 

The latest advices from the Challenger are 
from Melbourne, at which point she arrived on 
the 17th of March last, having visited Kergue- 
len Land and other localities in the antarctic seas 
proposed as stations for the parties to be engaged 
in the observation of the transit of Venus. The 
observations and the collections made by the 
Challenger since leaving the Cape of Good Hope 
have been of equal interest with those preceding 
that date, and, like the others, have not only add- 
ed very much to our acquaintance with the physics 
and natural history of the deep seas, but have also 
suggested important generalizations in regard to 
general geological conditions and the formation 
of sedimentary strata. Among those of the 
highest importance may be mentioned the expla- 
nation of the gradual passage of the chalky ooze 
abounding in shells and other calciferous matter 
into a uniform homogeneous red mud with little 
or no trace of calciferous life, the former condi- 
tion occurring down to a depth of about 1500 
ffithoms, or along the ridges of the sea-bottom, 
and the latter representing the much lower levels 
between them. In the opinion of Sir William 
Thomson this is due to the fact, as shown by 
observation, that the deeper strata are very rich 
in carbonic acid, this forming more than one- 
third of the gaseoQS component of the water. 
This composition, together with the very great 
pressure exercised, causes a rapid solution of 
carbonate of lime, leaving only the other con- 
stituents. This has its counterpart in various 
well-known terrestrial strata, where a limestone 
abounding in shells, etc., passes insensibly into 
a slate entirely free from well-marked organic 
remains, excepting those originally of silicious 
or membranous character. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the value of such observations in their 
geological relationships. 

We have nothing special to record in the mat- 
ter of Botanical Science beyond the sending to 
the press by the Smithsonian Institution of a 
very important work upon which Mr. Sereno 
Watson has been engaged for several years past, 
namely, a complete synonymical and reference 
list of all the plants of North America. This 
will probably be completed in the course of the 
present year, and will furnish to the student the 
means of becoming acquainted with the botany 
of this continent, and will doubtless be a very 
satisfactory substitute, for the time at least, for a 
general descriptive work on the same subject 
The latter, we are happy to learn, is in the 
course of preparation by Professor Gray and his 
assistants, and its publication in part will, we 
trust, soon be announced. 

In this connection we may refer briefly to the 
greater enterprise manifested in the New World 
in the way of preparing and printing works on 
the natural history of a large area, as compared 
with Europe. We already have, thanks to the 
appreciation by the Smithsonian Institution of 
the need of them, treatises upon the mammals, 
the birds, the serpents, various groups of in- 
sects, the fresh-water and land univalves, the 
marine and fresh-water algae, etc., of America 
north of Mexico, all prepared by competent nat- 
uralists at the instigation of that institution. 

An interesting lecture on Anthropology, by Dr. 



Gustav Thanlow Kiel, appears in Zdtschri/t/Hr 
Ethnologie, setting forth the designs and scope 
of the orders issued to officers of the navy by 
the chief of the Grerman admiralty, at the in- 
stance of the Berlin Society of Anthropology, 
Ethnology, and Prehistoric Archseology. A 
careful perusal of it by some of our own legisla- 
tors might impress more forcibly on their minds 
the duty of saving from oblivion the knowledge 
which we may now acquire of the habits, belief, 
and implements of our savage tribes, in order to 
throw light upon the ** early history of man- 
kind." 

A paper, by Mrs. A. W. Bnckland, on " Myth- 
ological Birds ethnologically considered,"* was 
read before the Anthropological Institute on the 
4th of July. The authoress insists upon the valne 
of these ** Bird Legends" as«a guide to the his- 
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detected, forming a very great contrast with those 
of the later Phoenician, Greek, and Roman occu- 
pants of the island. 

Mr. Rivifere, whose discoveries of prehistoric 
remains at Menton, in Italy, excited so mach at- 
tention a few years ago, has given the subject a 
fresh stimulus by the exhumation of another hu- 
man skeleton in one of the caverns, character- 
ized like the former by striking race peculiarities. 

Of general Zoological interest is an article in 
La Revue ScUnt\fique, by Professor Giard, en- 
titled ** The Transformation Controversy." He 
refers to certain papers on the embryology of as- 
cidians and the supposed origin of vertebrates by 
Kowalevsky, a young Russian zoologist, and his 
fellow-countryman the illustrious and now aged 
Von Baer. Though in 1828 the latter wrote 
that all animals were derived not only ideally 
but historically from a common original form, 
yet he does not now favor the more advanced 
developmental views of Kowalevsky and others. 
The article is essentially a summary of the views 
of Von Baer, some of which Giard holds to be 
incorrect 

little has been known of those singular creat- 
ures called ** hair-worms" beyond the fact that 
in their early tadpole-like stage they somehow 
get into the bodies of various kinds of insects, 
notably grasshoppers, within whose bodies they 
are found coiled up. We now have the promise 
of learning more about the habits and mode of 
development of these worms. M. Villot has 
published in the Archives de Zoologie Expiri- 
mentale the first part of a monograph on the 
hair-worms. They are oviparous, laying numer- 
ous minute eggs agglutinated by an albuminous 
substance, and forming long white strings. The 
young are parasitic, and pass through a number 
of metamorphoses, and at different stages live in 
different animals, as, for example, in one stage 
encysted in the aquatic larvaa of flies, and after- 
ward again in the mucous layer of the intestines 
of fishes. 

The dog is sometimes infested in China and 
Japan by a long slender worm allied to the 
Guinea-worm, and described by Dr. Leidy under 
the name oiFilaria immitis. In two cases late- 
ly reported in English journals the dogs died 
** after three days of great suffering," and it was 
found on examination that the ventricles and 
auricles of the heart were completely blocked up 
by the presence of a large number of these 
worms. 

A singular fact in the structure of some of the 
higher worms (annelids) has been observed by 
Professor Moebius, who figures a species (/>»- 
poceras uviferum) with external ovaries. An- 
other worm has been said by Sars to carry its 
eggs in pouches resembling a swallow's nest 
along the hinder segments of the body. Other 
anomalous modes of carrying the eggs are no- 
ticed in the same paper. 

The mode of moulting of the lobster is for the 
first time described in the American NaturalUt, 
It is thought after attaining its full size only to 
moult once a year, at some period between May 
and November. On November 8 one was ob- 
served to cast its skin. It drew its body out of 
a rent in the carapace, or shell covering the front 
division of the body. The shell splits from its 
hind edge as &r as the base of the rostrum or 
beak, where it is too solid to separate. The 



body is drawn out of the anterior part of the 
carapace. It has been a question how the 
creature could draw its big claw out through the 
small basal joints. The claw, soft, fleshy, and 
very watery, is drawn out through the basal 
joint without any split in the old crust. In 
moulting, the stomach, with the cartilaginous 
masses and bands,, is cast off with the old in- 
tegument. The length of the animal observed 
before moulting was six and a half inches, im- 
mediately after, seven and a quarter — an increase 
of three-quarters of an inch. 

The poison of the scorpion has engaged the 
attention of De Bellesme, a student of Claude 
Bernard. He finds that the poison of Scorpio 
occitanus acts directly on the red blood globules 
of the vertebrate animals, especially the frog, 
causing them to agglutinate and obstruct the 
capillary vessels, and thus stop the circulation 
of the blood, producing death. The passage of 
these altered globules through the capillaries of 
the brain causes the convulsions, vomiting, ver- 
tigo, and other marks of congestion. When 
the quantity of poison b sufiScient to cause rapid 
death, it takes place by embolism and arrest of 
circulation. 

Additional examples of male siluroid fishes 
carrying eggs in their mouths are afforded by 
the two Indian genera, Arius and Oateogenion^, 
Inside of the month of the males of several spe- 
cies of ^rttis and of Osteogeniosua militaris were 
from fifteen to twenty eggs, some of which 
were in an early stage of development, while 
in others the eyes of the embryo were very dis- 
tinct, and even the young could be perceived 
moving about. These eggs filled the cavity of 
the mouth, and extendi down as far as the 
branchiflc. The fishermen asserted, adds Dr. 
Day, that these adult fishes, which averaged 
about eleven or twelve inches in length, invaria- 
bly carried about the eggs in their mouths until 
they were hatched. Every one of these was a 
male; and the proportion captured was Ave to 
every female. During the period of gestation 
the males fast, while the females eat as usual, 
doubtless a necessity for the due production of 
their eggs. 

While ornithologists are in this country study- 
ing with so much interest the distribution of 
birds, we notice ui interesting essay by H. J. 
Elwes in the Proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety on the distribution of Asiatic birds, illus- 
trated by an excellent map. 

An extremely valuable work, in quarto form, 
has just appeared in San Francisco, in the best 
style of paper, printing, and engraving, on the 
marine mammals of the Pacific, by Captain C. M. 
Scammon, of the United States Revenue Marine 
Service. Captain Scammon has utilized his 
abundant opportunities in the preparation of a 
treatise upon the whales, porpoises, grampuses, 
and other cetaceans, as also the seals, sea-lions, fur 
seals, and the like, of the Pacific Ocean, which 
bids fair to be the standard work on the subject 
for many years. It gives much hitherto un- 
published information in regard to the natural 
history of the seals and cetaceans, together with 
a complete account of the rise, progress, and 
present condition o." the whale-fisheries in those 
seas, the illustrations furnishing an excellent 
idea of the species themselves as well as the cii^ 
cumstances under which their captore is under- 
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taken. A systematic catalogue of the cetacea 
of the west coast by Mr. Dall adds much to the 
Talue of the book. 

A rediscovery of a long-lost American mam- 
mal has been made during the present year by 
Mr. La Munyon, of Kansas, this gentleman having 
actually secured and sent to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution a specimen of the black-footed ferret, a 
large weasel, described by Audubon thirty years 
ago from a single specimen, and of which noth- 
ing additional has been heard to the present time. 
The animal is said to be an occupant of the bur- 
rows of the prairie-dog, and to be its inveterate 
foe. 

The prospect of important additions to the 
department of Natwcd History during the year is 
very good, especially in connection with the 
transit of Venus expeditions. Of the nations 
taking part in these, especially the English, Ger- 
man, French, and the American, all the parties 
have gone fully provided with collectors and ap- 
paratus for securing objects of interest ; and in 
addition to these a special expedition* has been 
undertaken by some German naturalists, among 
them Dr. Karl Moebius, to the Mauritius, for 
natural history pui-poses. 

The American transit vessel, the Swatara^ will 
leave at Kerguelen Land, in addition to the astro- 
nomical party, one naturalist, Dr. Kidder, of the 
navy, well provided with collecting apparatus. 
She was last heard of at Bahia, on her way out. 

The zoological station of Dr. Dohm, of Naples, 
of which so much has been said within a few 
years, has been completed, and is moro than ac- 
complishing its promise of usefulness in provid- 
ing means for carrying on natural history re- 
search. Similar facilities are furnished in this 
country by the Anderson School at Fenikese and 
by the United States Fish Commission, having 
its head-quarters for the summer at Noank, Con- 
necticut. 

The great success of the Brighton Aquarium, 
which, it is said, has already divided ten per 
cent, the first year to its stockholders, has in- 
duced the initiation of other establishments of a 
similar character, one being now .under way at 
Manchester, under the direction of Mr. Saville 
Kent, and promising well for the future. It is 
to be hoped that an aquarium in the Central 
Park will not long be a desideratum, the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining interesting objects being 
fully equal to any enjoyed abroad. Such an es- 
tablishment would doubtless pay all its expenses, 
and something more, when once in full operation. 

Beferring again to the natural history school 
at Penikese, we may remark that this was open- 
ed on the 9th of July with some forty or fifty 
students, a selection having been made from a 
much larger number of applicants. 

Under the head of Microscopical Science we 



him, that those contained in gelatinous envel- 
opes are less developed in strength of shell and 
bracing ; for example, Encyonema prostratum h 
an exceedingly stout form, and contained in re- 
markably stout tubes, while Fragilaria striattlh, 
attached to algss in running brackish water, b 
so feebly siliceous that it will not stand add treat- 
ment at all. Closely connected with microscopic 
examination of markings and structure of dia- 
toms, we may notice the result of Professor 
Abbe*s researches, published in a late numb^ of 
Max Schnitzels Archiv. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that the limit of> capability is almost 
reached by our best microscopes, and that all 
hope of a deeper penetration into the material 
constitution of things than such microscopes nofr 
afibrd must be dismissed, experiment and theoiy 
both showing that the changes wrought by dif- 
fraction, in the examination of very minute struc- 
tures, are such that different structures may give 
the same microscopical image, or like strocturBs 
different images. 

The question of foramlniferons stmctore in 
Eozoon canadense is again opened by the well- 
known authority upon this subject, Mr. H. J. 
Carter, who alleges that not only is this condi- 
tion entirely wanting, but that Eoxoon presenti 
none of the features of an animal. An abstract 
of his paper, which was published in the AxnaU 
of Natural History, may be found in the July 
number of the Monthly Microscopic Journal, and 
so far as the foraminiferous structure is concern- 
ed, Mr. Carter appears to have established his 
position. Dr. Carpenter has replied, and this we 
will notice hereafter. Geologists will await the 
final result of this discussion with great interest 
Specimens of the so-called *^ ague- plant, ** de- 
scribed by Dr. Bartlett in a commnnication to 
the Chicago Society of Physicians and Snrgeons, 
and published in the March number of Grevillea, 
1874, having been examined, prove to be a pas- 
sive, inert, chlorophyllaoeous algae, met with in 
suitable situations all over Europe ; and in this 
connection we notice Dr. Greenfield's paper, read 
before the London Medical Microscopical Socie- 
ty, and the discussion at the April meeting, as to 
the part played by fungi in diphtheria ; the subject 
is stillst»6jWtce. 

Omine^ganck has lately made an announce- 
ment of much practical value in Domestic JEeon- 
otny^ should it prove to be confirmed by other 
observations, namely, that a small quantity of 
chloroform thrown into burning petroleum will 
produce an instantaneous extinction of the flame; 
and he suggests the propriety of keeping on 
hand a large quantity of chloroform in estab- 
lishments where petroleum or any of its deriva- 
tives is used for any purpose whatever, satisfied 
that a timely application will always prevent the 
dangers resulting from accidental ignition or ex- 
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bjT the last Congress for the propagation of food 
fishes, baring special reference to shad and salm- 
on. Owing to the late date at which the appro- 
priation became available, nothing was done by 
the United States Commissioner in the way of 
batching shad south of Albany ; but through the 
aid of the New York Commissioners a large 
number of young shad were shipped from Castle- 
ton, New York, on the Hudson. When this lo- 
cality was exhausted the celebrated fishery at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, on the Connecticut, was 
taken up, with the aid of the Fish Commissioners 
of Connecticut, and a* very large number were 
hatched out there, and widely distributed. The 
aggregate of such shipments by the United States 
Commissioner is said to amount to considerably 
orer three millions, deposited in suitaUe k)calitie8 
in many of the States of the Union. 

The United States Commission has also re- 
newed its operations in the way of breeding 
salmon on the Upper Sacramento, in California, 
and on the Penobscot, In Maine, with the pros- 
pect of securing thereby many millions of eggs, 
which, as heretofore, will doubtless be duly dis- 
tributed to the Fish Commissioners of the States. 

In addition to the shad-hatching labors of the 
States of New York and Connecticut, just re- 
ferred to, a similar enterprise has been prose- 
cuted by the States of Pennsylyania and of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

An instance, as gratifying as it is useful, of the 
ways in which science, in the broadest sense of 
the word, can be applied to the improvement of 
Agriculture is to be found in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, of which 
the volume for 1878 is now Mfore us. The most 
important article, perhaps, in this volume is a re- 
port by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert of experiments 
on the growth of barley for twenty years in suc- 
cession on the same land. This report, filling 
197 pages of the Journal, describe one of the 
several fimious series of experiments performed 
at Rothamstead, Herts, England, on the effecu 
of different manures on diflferent crops raised year 
after year on the same land. These experiments, 
by far the most extensive and valuable of the sort 
that have ever been made, have famished an ad- 
ditional confutation of the so-called *' mineral 
theory" of Liebig, and have thrown a great deal 
of light upon the questions as to the natural pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil, the theory of the ro- 
tation of crops, the amount of nitrogen in manure 
required, under various conditions, to yield a given 
increase of a grain crop, the effects of the unex- 
hausted residue from previous manuring npon 
succeeding crops, and the loss of constituents of 
manure and plant food by drainage. 

Tlie same volume contains an elaborate report 
by Professor Voelcker on the characters of pure 
and mixed linseed-cakes. As chemist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society, Dr. Voelcker is 
called upon to examine, usually, during a single 
year from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
samples of various kinds of feeding cakes. In 
samfJes of commercial linseed some twenty-five 
different kinds of *' weed seeds'* were found, the 
proportions of the latter varying in the difibrent 
samples from one and a quarter to seventy per 
cent. The list of adulterating substances occur- 
ring in the feeding cakes examined by Professor 
Voelcker is still longer. The only ones of these 
materials which were positively poisonous were 
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curcas and castor-oil beans. In rape-cake black 
or wild mustard was frequentiy found in such 
quantities as to render it unfit for feeding pur- 
poses. In many cases of injury to animals from 
feeding cakes the cause was to be found in the 
rancid or mouldy condition rather than in any 
positively poisonous quality of the ingredients. 

In this connection we may mention another 
kind of artificial food for domestic animals which 
is attracting considerable attention of late — the so- 
called '^ meat-flour. ** The Liebig Meat Extract 
Company, at Fray Bentos, in Uruguay, South 
America, slaughter annually nearly 80,000 beef 
cattie fbr the preparation of their extract. Until 
lately the residue from this manufacture, consist- 
ing of flesh, connective tissue, blood, bones, etc., 
has been thrown away. The company are now 
tttiUcing this material bv making it into products 
known as *' meat-flour, guano, and bone-dust. 

The muscular tissue is cut into fine pieces, and 
treated with warm water, forming a broth, which 
is boiled down for the meat extract The flesh, 
from which the broth has been removed, is dried 
and ground fine. It forms a grayish powder, 
containing about ten per cent water, twelve and 
a half per cent fiit, and seventy-four per cent, 
albuminoid substances. In some of the German 
experiment stations the value of this meat-flour 
as a food for swine has been tested by experi- 
ments, the results of which have been, in the 
main, very satisfiuitory. 

On the value of ^'Australian Concentrated 
Mutton Soup" OS a fbod for pigs, some experi- 
ments have been recentiv made by Dr. Voelcker, 
but with hardly as fhvorable results as those above 
mentioned. This mutton soup is made by con- 
centrating the liquor in which have been boiled 
the meat and bones of sheep for the manufacture 
of tallow. Two kinds of extract are thus pre- 
pared, the one intended for human fbod con- 
taining less *^true meat juice and extractive 
matters** and more gelatine and water than Lie- 
big's extract, but capable of being made into a 
**good, wholesome mutton broth." The second 
kind is recommended for food for pigs and dogs. 
Dr. Voelcker's experiments indicate that at the 
price proposed for this — £25 per ton — it could 
hardly be an economical substitute for pease or 
other concentrated food for pigs, though it might 
be profitable for use in small quantities to pro- 
mote the digestion and assimilation of an excess 
of other food. 

Several accounts have lately been published 
of examinations of the Fray Bentos guano and 
bone-dust above mentioned, by Hulwa, Peters, 
and Krocker, German chemists. The guano, 
consisting of the dried and pulverized flesh, con- 
nective tissue, blood, and some bone, is a yellow- 
ish-white powdery material, with a guano-Hke 
odor, and contains six to seven per cent, nitro- 
gen, and twelve to eighteen per cent phosphoric 
acid. The bone-dust made from the steamed and 
finely pulverized bone is a dean, nearly white, 
and ouite fine powder, containing about three 
and three-fourths per cent nitrogen, and twen- 
ty-five per cent phosphoric acid. In 1873 the 
amount of these fertilizers furnished to the Euro- 
pean market by the Fray Bentos Company alone 
was computed at from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
pounds. 

An important observation concerning the anal- 
ysis of commwcial fertilisers is reported by Dr. 
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Maerckor, of the experiment station at Halle, 
in Germanj. Superphosphates, as commonly 
manufactured, even when made of such fine ma- 
terials as bone-black or bone-dust, contain, be- 
sides the fine powder, larger particles that have 
clumped together in the process of treatment 
with acid. On separating the finer and coarser 
portions of several samples of such fertilizers, 
and analyzing them, Dr. Maercker found from 
2.8 per cent, more to 4.3 per cent, less phos- 
phoric acid in the finer than in the coarser por- 
tions. 

In Engineering we can record that during the 
past month the final test of the strength of the 
Illinois and St. Louis bridge was made, under 
the supervbion of Captain J. B. Eads, the chief 
engineer. The test consisted in moving out 
abreast and simultaneously over each one of the 
three spans two trains of seven locomotives each. 
The total weight was about five hundred and six- 
ty tons. The two trains were stopped on each 
span, and the amount of deflection noted. The 
experiment was also modified to indicate lateral 
deflection. The result of the tests agreed al- 
most exactly with the theoretical computations 
already made, and the trial proved highly satis- 
fiictory. 

From abroad comes the information that the 
plans for the railway which is to ascend Mount 
Vesuvius are now complete. 

A new Thames tunnel at London is projected, 
which is intended to provide a road and niilway 
communication from the East India Dock road 
on the north side of tlie river to the Woolwich 
and Greenwich road on the south. Its total 
length is pUced at 600 yards. 

The last reports from the St. Gothard Tunnel 
state that in all 1840 meters had been accom- 
plished. 

The iron steam-ship industry of the country is 
likely to flourish for the immediate present at 
least. The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, 
it is said, is about to build three new steamers to 
odd to the fleet it already has afloat, to be con- 
structed on the model of the recently launched 
City of Peking^ to be each of 8000 tons burden, 
and to cost $600,000. The American Steam- 
ship Line of Philadelphia likewise proposes to 
increase its fleet by the addition of two more ves- 
sels of the same size and build as the Pennsyl- 
vania and her sister ships. This work, it is said, 
is all to be finished within the next twelve months, 
and is to be given to the Delaware River steam- 
ship builders. 

The employment of steam on canals seems to 
be an accomplished fact. Six boats are now 
plying on the Erie Canal, and twelve others, it 
is said, are shortly to be added, all of them ca- 
pable of making the trip from New York to Baf- 
fiilo in five days. 

In connection with Mining indostries, we may 
notice that another coal-cutter is to be operated 
in the Brazil (Indiana) coal-field. The machine 
in question is the Winstanley, an English ma- 
chine which has acquired some reputation abroad. 
It is described as very similar in its make to the 
Brown machine which we have already noticed. 
The introduction of machine-cutters is a matter 
of much interest to all coal operators. 

The latest published statistical reports an- 
nounce that the production of precious metals 
on the Pacific slope reached during the last 



quarter century $1,688,644,984, of which Cali- 
romia mines produced three-fourths, nearly the 
whole of which was in gold. The amount ob- 
tained is now increasing rapidly, owing partly to 
the opening of new mines, but chiefly from 'the 
introduction of improved methods of extnurtioii. 
The yield of the Pacific slope last rear was 
$80,287,486, against $70,286,914 in 18'72. llie 
increase is mainly in silver. 

In connection with the same general subject 
is the statement of the extent of coal deposits 
west of the Mississippi, given in a recent govern- 
mental report. From this it appears thiat this 
coal area is no less than £18,000 square milo, 
scattered throughout eleven States and Territo- 
ries. Of this area Kansas claims 80,000 square 
miles; Iowa, 24,000; Missouri, 24,000; Texas, 
80,000; and Dakota, 100,000. Thus fiir, how- 
ever, but little of this has been developed. 

We may record, as a novelty in the Mechanic 
Arts, the fact that Dr. KUntzel, one of the in- 
ventors of the much-talked-of phosphor-bronze, 
has discovered what is claimed to be a great 
improvement in railway and other bearings, the 
same being a peculiar mechanical oombinatioa 
of phosphor-bronze and soft metaL 

Some recent experiments in duplex telegrapby 
are reported from New York, which are said to 
have proved highly satisfactory. The improve- 
ment in question permits, it is claimed, of the 
simultaneous transmission of four messages at 
once on one wire, and either message can be 
dropped at any way station on the circuit. Nor 
is this all. The old duplex system can be ap- 
plied to the new invention, and by this combina- 
tion four messages can be sent'simultaneondy 
over the same wire in opposite ' directions be- 
tween any two terminal points. 

Of general interest, not belonging to any sub- 
ject previously enumerated, we may mention the 
celebration, at his New World residence. North- 
umberiand, Pennsylvania, of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of oxygen by Dr. 
Priestley. This occupied two days*, the 31 st of 
July and the 1st of August, during which an in- 
teresting episode consisted in the exchange of 
telegrams with a body of men celebrating the 
same event in Dr. Priestley's life by unveiling a 
statue erected to him at Manchester, Englfmd. 

The deaths to be recorded since oar last no- 
tice are not very numerous, although embracing 
some eminent names. In our own country we 
have to mention those of Isaiah Hoopes, of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, a veteran botanist, and 
of Mrs. Louisa Audubon, the aged relict of Mr. 
John James Audubon, and for neoriy half a cen- 
tury his devoted assistant in his scientific enters 
prises. The domestic catalogue includes also 
Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York, so well known 
in connection with the arctic explorations of Dr. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR Record is closed on the 2l8tof Angatt — 
The Alabama Democratic Ck>nvention, at 
Montgomery, July SO, nominated George S. 
Houston for QoYemor. The political platform 
severely denoanced the Civil Rights Bill. 

The Utah election, Angnst 8, resalted in the 
retam of George Q. Cannon, the Mormon can- 
didate for Delegate. 

The elections in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, August 6, resalted in Democratic majorities. 

The Louisiana Republican Convention at New 
Orleans, August 8, indorsed the present State 
administration. 

The Pennsylvania Republican Convention at 
Harrisburg, August 19, indorsed the present 
State and national administration. The Hon. 
E. M. Paxson was nominated for judge of the 
Supreme Court 

The Tennessee Democratic Convention at 
Nashville, August 19, nominated Judge Porter 
for Governor, and in its political platform advo- 
cated the payment of the bonds of the govern- 
ment in greenbacks, and the ** abolition of the 
present odious national banking sjrstem." 

The returns of the Ohio constitutional elec- 
tion, August 18, indicate the rejection of the 
new constitution by a laige majority. 

General Custer, in command oif the Black 
Hills exploring expedition, in Dakota Territory, 
has made two important reports to the govern- 
ment since his command left Fort Lincoln eariv 
in July. According to these reports, the Black 
Hills region is in its floral beauty a new Florida, 
and in its treasure a new £1 Dorada As a 
grazing country it is not to be surpassed. Veins 
of lead and strong indications of silver have been 
found. Veins of gold-bearing quartz crop out 
on every hill-side. There are also unlimited 
supplies of timber. 

The British Parliament was prorogued by a 
Speech from the Queen August 7. llie Queen 
expressed her pleasure because of the reductions 
in taxation ; the passage of the Factory Act, by 
which the health of women and children will be 
promoted; the passage of the act reforming 
church patronage in Scotland, which will, by 
removing controversy, conduce to the religions 
welfare of the people ; and the passage of the 
Public Worship Bill. 

In Uie French Assembly a vote was taken on 
dissolution, July 28, after the rejection of M. 
Casimir-Perier*s constitutional bill. The result 
was a vote of 840 for dissolution and 870 against. 
On the 81st M. Gnmbetta made an important 
speech against prorogation. The organization 
of the septennate he declared to be as impossi- 
ble as that of the monarchy. He made a pow- 
erful appeal fur the establishment of the repub- 
lic, *' which would give peace and union to 
France," and concluded by demanding that the 
state of siege be raised. Subsequently a motion 
to raise the state of siege was rejected by a vote 
of 282 veas to 866 nays. Then a motion to ad- 
journ from August 6 till November 80 was car- 
ried by a large majority. 

On the night of August 9-10 Marshal Ba- 
aaine, assisted by his wife, escaped from his 
prison on the ble of Sainte-Margnerite. 



The Spanish republic has been recognized by 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, and 
Belgium. The Carlisu have recently suffered a 
series of defeats. 

The International Congress, baring for its ob- 
ject the establishment of an international code 
for the mitigation of suffering during war, was 
convened at Brussels July 27. 

The Pope has declared his intention to create 
four new cardinals. 

The Japanese expedition against the tribes of 
Formosa guilty of outrages against the Loo- 
Chooans has been successful, but there is fear 
of a war between China and Japan on its ac- 
count. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary induce- 
ments now held forth to persons desirous of set- 
tling in this oonntiy by the unusually low mte 
for passage which the present competition be- 
tween the ocean steam-ship companies has ef- 
fected, the returns at Castle Garden show a 
steadily diminishing stream of new-comers as 
compared with 1878 and previous years. Those 
who come/are, however, of a higher class. The 
average number of steerage passengers coming 
to New York in prerious years was about 256,000 
per annum. Between January 1 and July 1, 
1874, the total of arrivals has reached only 
78,868, and it is doubted if the whole number 
during the current year will reach 100,000. 

In the year 1878 there were 156 firms em- 
ployed in the production of silk fabrics in the 
United Sutes, 61 of which were in New York, 
80 in New Jersey, 25 in Pennsylvania, 22 in Con- 
necticut, and 12 in Massachusetts. The total 
value of producu was f 19,894,874. The num- 
ber of operatives was 10,661. 

DISASTERa 

•TWy 26. ^A destructive deluge in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, resulted in the loss of over one 
hundred lives. 

Ampmst 5.— The steamboat I^t Rogers was 
burned on the Ohio, below Aurora. Over fifty 
lives lost. 

August 16. — Collision on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad near Trenton. Three men killed and 
ten wounded. 

Jutg 96.— A land-dip at AUrra, in Navarra, 
Spain, caused the death of over two hundred per- 
sons. — ^A Carlist magazine exploded at Quiaa, 
killing thirty ] 



OBITUABY. 

Julg 81.— At South Natick, Massachusetts, 
the Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, in hb sixty^hird 
year. 

Aufust 10.— In Chicago, Illinois, the Right 
Rev. Henry J. Whitehouse, Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Illinois, aged seven- 
ty-one years. 

August I.— In England, death announced of 
Dr. Charles T. Beke, the African expk>rer, aged 
seventy-three years. 

August 18. — In England, death announced of 
Sir William Fairbaim, the distinguished civil 
engineer, who built the first British iron ship. 
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£ have received from an eminent Ameri- 
can jurist the foUowiog interesting narra- 



Near the close of the seventeenth century that 
renowned judge, iSir John Holt, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, esteemed by his contempora- 
ries, as well as by men of after-ages, as an em- 
bodiment both of the Uw and of justice, was 
presiding at the assizes held in and for his na- 
tive county of Oxford. A decrepit old woman 
was put on trial, charged with the crime of 
witchcraft. The history of the case, the of- 
fense of which the prisoner was alleged to be 
guilty, were laid bdfore the jury by the Attorney- 
General prosecuting for the Crown. The Chief 
Justice listened to the opening of the case with 
unusual earnestness, for there was recalled to his 
memory a cmious incident connected with his 
own early life. When a student at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford his habits were wild and irregn- 
lor, and he gave no promise of his great future 
eminence, in company with severd other young 
students he had been for several days on a 
carouse through some of the country places in 
the vicinity of Oxford. Young Holt had sepa- 
rated himself from his companions, and riding 
up to a way-side inn, without any money in his 
pocket, he yet dii-ected his horse to be fed and 
an ample dinner prepared for himself. Strolling 
into the kitchen, he noticed the daughter of the 
hostess was sick, and was told by her mother 
that she was a great sufferer from fever and ague, 
and that the doctors had been unable to cure her. 
The young collegian at once declared his ability 
to effect a cure. Taking a piece of parchment, 
he wrote upon it a cabalistic word in the Greek 
characters, bound it tightly upon the wrist of the 
girl, and then assured her that while she re- 
tained it she would have no further return. of 
her chills and fever. He remained at the inn 
for several days, and the girl had no return of 
her sickness. When demanding his bill, the 
grateful mother said she had no charge against 
him, and only regretted that her limited means 
would not permit her to make him more ample 
payment for the healing of her daughter. He 
rode awny in triumph. And now, as he sat on 
the bench as the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
he knew that the decrepit old woman on trial 
for her life before him was the dai^hter of the 
woman who kept the way-side inn, and upon 
whose wrist he had bound the parchment charm 
forty years before. 

She had followed in his own footsteps, and 
had been using the charm for th< 
neighbors and friends. The Chie 
her up, and as she unfolded so 
rags, she presented to him the wi 
ment with the cabalistic word in 
writing written upon it. It is r 
that the woman was at once disci 
great Chief Justice had previou 
any doubts on the subject of v 
were now removed. 

There is a curious sequel to the 
related. Some twenty-five years i 
this article was sitting in the privai 

Street of the late Mr. S , t 

retired merchant, and acting pi 



of the principal Wall Street banks. He was a 
Quaint, curious man, fond of the marvelous, mod 
disposed to belief in spiritualism, then firrt com- 
ing into prominent notice. Our conversatioa 
had been continued for some time, discussing 
Scottish second-sight, supernatural appearances, 
and especially Kidd's buried treasures, whcm ha 
suddenly changed the subject, saying, abruptly, 
'*I can cure the fever and ague." On asking 
how, he produced a small piece of parchment with 
a cabalistic word written on it in the Greek char- 
acters, saying it must be bound on the wrist, and 
the disease will disappear or go away. He did 
not tell me how or when he had obtained the 
wonderful charm. Nor was I at that time aware 
of the trial before referred to, and sure I am that 
he could have had no knowledge of it. A hon- 
dred and fifty years had come and gone since 
the fallacy had been exposed by Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Holt. It is probable that at some time dar- 
ing the forty years preceding that trial the wom- 
an possessing the pretended charm had commn- 
nicated the secret, and given a copy to some 
friend emigrating to America, and that it may 
have been handed down through successive gen- 
erations, and perhaps in some cases effecting 
cures by and through the imagination. It has 
been said that sometimes violent exercise and 
sometimes strong impressions on the mind will 
ward off attacks of what are called fits of agne. 

Thb ways of jurors are peculiar. In Cali- 
fornia, as in New York and elsewhere, when 
locked up to consider upon a verdict, there are 
parentheses in the discussion which are more or 
less filled up with fun. Recently in Truckee, 
California, a jury had been out four hours, when 
the judge sent the sheriff to ascertain whether 
thev were going to agree. The sheriff put eyes 
and ears to the key-hole, and then he ImMigfat 
the judge. Together they opened the door. On 
a table in the centre of the room stood a bottle 
of whisky, and around it the hilarious twelve 
were marching in single file. The foreman car- 
ried on his back a bass-drum, upon which the 
man behind him was pounding. Next, a juror 
playing on a snare-drum ; then a slirill whistle, 
imitating a fife. The rest were singing. *'' We 
couldn't agree on a verdict, nohow,'* said the 
tipsy foreman, in replv to the judge's r^roo^ 
'* and we didn't think twas any hurt fur to hate 
a socl time, s'long*s we was a congenl party. ** 
Then they all took just one. 
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and screening her brnte of a hosband bjr the at- 
fertioa that she had bitten herself. "These 
fellows," said the colonel, ** ought to be hanged, 
and I shonld like to see them hanged ; but it 
requires a good deed ofintereat nowtubye to get 
hanged,^* 

Besides this we hare an Irish member who 
Toted, May 8, agaimt closing public-honses in 
Ireland, and who Toted, May 16, in favor of 
closing moseums on Sunday in England. 

The creed of may be described 

As ** Toddy and To Deoms;'* 
Keep chorch and pnbUc open wlde^ 

Bat ehat up all mnseoms. 
The Tote is good, and pleases well 

Both brewer and dlvfoe; 
It saya, "The Sabbath sacred U— 

Sacred to Beer and WlneT 

Much depends upon the way in which things 
are stated. For example, in one of our West- 
em exchanges an accoont of a steamer accident 
b given, in which the reporter says, *^ The only 
passengers were T. B, Nathan, who owned three- 
fourths of the cargo and the captain's wife." 

Tub following, which we do not remember to 
have seen before in print, is worthy of preserva- 
tion in the Drawer : In his eulogy of the late 
Chief Justice Chase, Mr. Evaru told a charac- 
teristic anecdote of Mr. Lincoln. It was in ref- 
erence to the distribution of government patron- 
age that he said, at the outset of his aominis- 
tration, ** I am like a man letting rooms at one 
end of his house while the other is on fire."* And 
this ludicrous simile is certainly an inoompnnible 
description of the system as he found it. 

The following bit of dialogue is reported to 
have occurred between a Briton recently arrived 
in our home of freedom, and one of those stttiing 
citizens of the Washoe region who have sneh an 
airy and winning grace of manner : 

" Deah me, this is disgusting" (holding up his 
knife and gazing fixedly at its point). ** This 
is eithaw the second or the third hair — I think 
it's the third—that IVe found in this buttafa !" 

*' YouVe not boen in 'Merica long, I judge ?" 

'* No, Sir ; I arrived here yesterday morning." 

** I thought so ; otherwise yon would not have 
comphuned of hairs in the butter." 

**Not complain of hairs in the bnttah ! You 
suppwise me. Sir. How could I do otherwise ?" 

'' Those hairs. Sir, are natural to Washoe but- 
ter ; in Washoe the white sage creates hair. In 
a country where all the cows feed on the white 
sage, do you think it likely that the butter will 
be bald-headed ? Would you like to try a box 
— ten doUars? Yon are rather weak on the 
north pole." 

Onb of the peculiar people of Kansas is J. W. 

M' , a justice of the peace and land agent 

in one of the thriving towns of that State. Not 
long since he was called upon to perform the 
marriage service, and he improved it in the fol- 
lowing manner : *^ Therefore, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the laws of the State 
of Kansas, and the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the land-oflSce at , I hereby pronounce 

^ou man and wife. , Whomsoever I have joined 
in wedlock let no man part asunder. I charge 
you to be true to each other. True love is as 



scarce in Kansas as honest men in our Legisla- 
ture. Be always true and loving to each other, 
even if the chinch-bogs eat your com, and your 
cattle die of Spanish fever. Tftke a homestead 
or pieee of railroad land in this county, one with 
a good spring on it preferred (my paitner knows 
where there is a good piece), and yon vicJU be 
comparatively happy. Happiness in this world 
eonsists of man and wife loving each other an4 
playing checkers. It fs a pihr there is so much 
deception, but if your hearts throb in unison and 
laborers receive two dollars a day, you can con- 
sider yourselves in luck. A-men." 

Briobt sayings are always to be heard in the 
courts, and the regret is that so few are willing 
to take the trouble of noting them down. The 
following will be appredated by members of both 
bench and bar : 

Sergeant Manning, a very nervous man, was 
arguing a case before the judges of the Common 
Pleaa. He had a large number of books before 
him, almost sofflcient to constitute a library. 
While reading the report of one of the cases a 
number of books tumbled off the table in (Vont 
of him. He said, ** My lords, it is reported in 
two other books in the exact words." 

Mr. Justice Bfaule said, *' Are yon sure it is 
exactly the same?" 

•* Ceruinly, my lords. " 

Maule replied, *^Why hunt for the other 
books? Read the same case again out of the 
one yon have in yonr hand." 

Of course every body Uughed. The books 
were fonnd, and Manning left the court. 

An Ithaca man thinks this onght to be put 
somewhere in the Drawer: Recently, on the 
train between Mount Pleasant and Burlington, 
Louisiana, a little girl tmveling with her parents 
attracted the attention of the passengers by her 
brightness. A gentleman went to her seat and 
asked Iter if she wouldn't go home with him, add- 
ing that he had a nice little boy that she could 
play with. The little giri's eyes sparkled and 
her chenr lips rounded op when she said, " I am 
going to have a little brother of my own the first 
of November." Some of tliem laughed, and 
some didn't, but they all looked pleasant. 

A Boston lawyer sends this : 

'* Twenty years ago, jnst after I was admitted 
to the bar in Maine, I odled one evening on the 
young lady who has since become my wife. I 
made friends with her little brother Addle, and 
when he ran out of the room heard him ai^ his 
mother, confldentiaUy, * Mamma, do yon think 
angeb* wings are strong enojigh to carry lawyers 
to heaven?* The good woman's answer was 
lost in the ^ Hush, dear I' but in the battle of life 
since then the question has come back more than 
once." 

An effort was made at the recent session 
of the Evangelical Ministerinm in AUentown, 
Pennsylvania, to consolidate the German Lu- 
theran papers in* New York and Pennsylvania. 
The journals to be united under this proposition 
are the New York Herold and the Allentown 
Zeitsehrift, It was resolved by the New York 
Synod that the two shonld be united and pub- 
lished under one name ai the organ of the Oer- 
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mftn Lutheran Church. Daring the diacossion 
which arose on the subject on the floor of the 
New York Synod a learned divine proposed that 
the name of the new paper shonld be " The New 
York Herold in Union with the AUentown Zeit' 
tchri/i, " Another equally prominent clergyman 
Bugg^ted that as the name was to be so long, it 
should be printed in a curved line, and in the 
centre there should be a vignette of Martin Lu- 
ther, standing Bible in hand, with this motto, 
'^ Here I stand, God help me, I can not do other- 
wise." The two propositions seemed to meet 
with very general favor, when Rev. William 
Hoppe, lute pastor of Zion's Lutheran Churcli, 
of Lancaster, thought he saw a weak point in 
this arrangement, uid stated it thus : " Gentle- 
men, you are about to reach a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, the establishment of a 
German Lutheran newspaper which shall stand 
before the world as the groat exponent and de- 
fender of the Lutheran creed. Let us see what 
the name of this journal would look like when 
once printed as suggested. It would, I think, 
read something like this, ^ The New York Her- 
old s here I stand, God help me, I can not do 
otherwise, in union with the AUentown Zeit- 
sckrift.' ** The members of the Synod shook 
with laughter, and the pompons newspaper name, 
it is needless to say, was forgotten amidst the 
echoes of their merriment. 

In the beantifnl cemetery in the city of Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, is a fine monument, on which is 
clearly and neatly cut the following : 

Emigrated to the land of Paradise. 

My dear Pet meet me at the gate of Paradise. 

I will be there by Nature's fast Express. 

Until there we meet a loving adieu. 

P.S.— W. B. is coming soon. 

Senator Jones, of Nevada, tells the follow- 
ing incideift in the career of a queer character 
of the name of Pokebury, who some time back 
dwelt in Nevada — a lawyer of some promise, who 
came to nothing through drink. Losing all his 
clients, he went to mining, and joined a rough 
miner by the name of Spokes. At the end of a 
week Pokebury appeared in town with a black 
eye, a swollen nose, and lacerated garments. Of 
course we were anxious to know all about it. 

** Well, you see," said he, ** Billy and I were 
partners, and I like Billy, for he's a well-mean- 
ing man for an uneducated cuss. Bnt Billy and 
I dissolved partnership, we settled and struck — 
leastwise we struck each other, and Billy settled. 
Our first little diflference was of an astronomical 
character. We divided the dav different. Billy 
divided on 6 A.M.,jand I divided on 10 a.m., 
and Billy, instead of allowing for astronomical 
difference, said I was a lazy dog. But I didn't 
mind that, for Billy was my partner, you see, 
and had n right to his views. Then we differed 
on ablution. Billy abluted before breakfast, and 
said I was a dirty dog, for, you see, I always ab- 
lute after breakfast But I didn't mind that, for 
people will differ, and so long as the diflference 
don't affect business, what's thd odds ? But the 
third difference was just a little too much for 
me. We were sitting down to beans and slap- 
jacks, and Billy blowing about my being a greedy 
dog, when suddenly the fellow said to me, * I'd 
thank you for those molasses.' This was too 



mnch— no man can say ' those molasses' to me 
and lire, and I just took him in the countenance 
with a right-hander that settled him and hia in> 
suiting bad grammar together. That*s the wmr 
we dissolved. I'm in town, and I guess ^11 will 
be here in a couple of weeks." 

In no State in the Union is that ddicftte re- 
gard for one's feelings manifested in a Idgber 
degree than in Michigan, espedally where the 
object of attention, owing to some technical ir- 
regularity, has found hinuelf temporarily in the 
hands of the law. As an example, please to 
take your eye in your hand, and, as the base- 
ballist would say, pitch over the following ac- 
count of a court scene in Detroit : 

** John ! oh, John ! come out here and face the 
music," called 'Bijah, his head in the corridor 
and his body in court ; and John Campbell came 
out 

*' It seems a pity that a young man of twenty- 
seven, good-looking, large nice feet, lots of mus- 
cle, and a sore nose, should stand here charged 
with vagrancy," said his honor. '* While all 
the rest of the world is moving and rushing and 
working, you fall asleep on the wharves." 

^* Can't help it, Zur," replied the prisoner, in a 
mournful tone ; ** can't get wor-uk any w^here.** 

** What kind of work have yon been seeking 
for?" 

** Wa'al, snthin kinder easy, for I ain't well.** 

**No, I can see that," remarked the Court; 
^* your red nose, moumfol eyes, large ears, and 
dose-cropped hair all speak of a journey to the 
silent tomb at no distant day. In a little whUe, 
in a few more days, as it were, you will be laid 
away to sleep forever, and the world will forget 
that yon ever lived.*' 

** Yez, Zur," replied the prisoner, trying to 
look still more sad. 

** Nevertheless, it is my duty, before yon are 
laid away, to send you up for ninety days," said 
the Court, ^* and 'Bijah will see that yon have a 
free seat on the wagon." 

The following humorous bints from a corre- 
spondent are ofierod in view of the unpr«:edent- 
ed number (over three hundred) of college titles 
that have rushed like a freshet over the country 
during the late Commencement season : 

Di^D.'s may be carried, one in each hand, al- 
ways ready for exhibition to delighted friendn. 
It is safe to look over the Latin beforehand, with 
the aid of a friend if necessary, as an easy trans- 
lation of the MS. is desirable on such occasions. 
Nothing is more touching at an evening enter- 
tainment than to see a parchment vrith blue rib- 
bons and magic seal gracefully unrolled upon the 
table, while the company are charmed with a lit- 
tle speech referring in delicate terms to tlie '* hon- 
or conferred," the *' recognition of a hard-earned 
reputation," and the "rising glories of alma 
mater.'* 

D.D.'s may be worn as intellectual shoulder- 
streps. If the men are li^ht and the titles heaty. 
this mode is recommended for hot weather. Of 
what use, in fact, are titles if they can not be 
seen ? They are supposed to be the visible ni- 
ti^ia of glorious triumphs won on intellectiial 
battle-flelds. During the war a newly fledged 
lieutenant could be seen Sabbath after Sabl«A 
sitting alone in the gallery of a large chnrch in 
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Chicago, bis shoulder-straps the admiration of 
the whole congregation. When Tripp was made 
adjutant, in order to see how his title soonded, 
he crawled into an empty barrel, we are told, 
and shouted at the top of his voice, *' Adjutant 
Tripp ! •• * * Adjutant Tripp I" So a young doctor, 
to ascertain how his new title would sound in the 
parish, shut himself up in his little study, and 
called out as loud as he could without disturbing 
the neighbors, "Dr.Bugbee!" "Dr.Bngbeel" 

Thb reminds us of the time the good doctor 
*' winked out/* One day Bridget rushed into 
the parlor, full of company, wringing her hands 
and crying, *'Dr. Bugbee is dead!'* ''Dr. Bug- 
bee is dead !" None having heard of the doc- 
tor, there was a solemn pause in the conversa- 
tion, when Kate, that witch of a girl, said, slow- 
ly, '' Well, that is bad, but not as bad as if Mrs. 
Bugbee was dead too ! *' Then even Bridget was 
seen to laugh through her tears. 

A professor in a Western college had a cat 
named " Analytical Geometry. ** As the cat died 
rather suddenly, it was thought that perhaps its 
name killed it. Whether the good doctor's death 
was also hastened by carrying the weight of 
''honors conferred" is not known. It is known, 
however, that the comer -stone of the Capitol 
building of a Western State, on which a multi- 
tude of persons seeking immortality had carved 
their names, fell to pieces in the spring before 
the building was erected, crushed probably by 
the weight of respectability. 

D.D.'s may be worn in the hat, thus giving the 
npper portion of the body a swaying motion, like 
a head of wheat heavily loaded. Care should 
be taken in such cases not to confound these 
titles with "bricks in the hat," which also give 
to the body a swaying motion. Some ships are 
loaded to the beam, and some doctors are so over- 
loaded with dignity and dogma that they go un- 
der. How many doctors could be profited by 
Rusticus, who warned his studious son against 
overstudy, by reminding him of that law of 
physics by which only a given quantity of matter 
can be put into a given space ! So he said only 
a given quantity of knowledge can be crammed 
into the head at one time — any more would crack 
the skull open ! A wit has irreverently suggest- 
ed that there are doctors of divinity now living 
whose skulls from the pure effects of dogma have 
begun to crack behind ! 

Truth requires us to say, however, that some 
doctors do not regard their parchments with as 
much deference as the importance of the MS. re- 
quires. When Humboldt died his friends found 
a room full of neglected ribbons and parchments 
— a sad disregard to " honors conferred." 

Colleges generally confer tliese titles; but there 
is one instance on record where a D.D. was 
conferred in another way. When Qnantrell was 
sacking Lawrence he hunted in vain all through 
that citr for a noted abolitionist preacher, ask- 
ing for him every where, always putting a D.D. 
before his name. The State University of Kan- 
sas has recently put another D.D. aAer his 
name. The first title is heathen — the last 
Christian. 

Doctors of divinity are generally said to differ 
about as much as other people in natural gifts 
and graces. A professor in a theological semi- 
nary in the West is accustomed to tell the fol- 
lowing story to his class about once a month : 



** A gentleman got off from a ferry-boat in an 
Eastern city, and walking up to a stranger, said, 
* Do you see those two men yonder?* * Yes,* re- 
plied the stranger. ' Well, they are two doctors 
of divinity in our town, and their preaching only 
differs in one respect. In their sermons one al- 
always goes in at the same hole, the other always 
comes out at the same hole.'** 

A ministerial wit in the West, who has not 
yet received his D.D., kept a body of teachers 
convulsed with binghter during a convention with 
his humorous sayings. One day he happened to 
mention the fact that he belonged to the sacred 
profession. One fellow from the country, gasp- 
ing with surprise at this confession, was heard 
to exclaim, " A minister ! Wa*al, I do declar* ! 
If I was out shootin* ministers, he's the hut man 
rd snap at!" 

The manner of obtaining D.D.'s sometimes 
employed, if written out, would furnish an amus- 
ing chapter. 

A prosy minister, member of a board of trust- 
ees of an Eastern college, was accustomed for 
several years, when the time came for confer- 
ring honoranr degrees, to retire from the board. 
Having received his D.D., he was never known 
thereafter to go out during session. 

News came one day that a bUl had passed the 
Legislature of Missouri granting a cbaiter to a 
certain college. On receiving the news a fe\^ 
active friends of the college immediately got to- 
gether, organized themselves into a board of 
trustees under the new charter, and after con- 
ferring a long-desired D.D. on 6ne of their mem- 
bers, adjourned. News came next day that the 
bill had not passed the Legishiture. But this di- 
vine, wertly out ofrtwpect to his aMSociates, wore 
his title to the day of his death. 

An eloquent divine went to Washington dur- 
ing the war, but could not find accommodations 
at the hotels of the overcrowded city. A bright 
idea flashing over him, he walked up one of the 
broad avenues and rang the door-bell of one of 
the finest mansions in the city. A lady coming 
to the door, the doctor, a man of fine personal 
appearance, addressed her about as follows : 

"Good -morning. I am the Reverend Dr. 
So-and-so, president of such a college in the 
West. I am a stranger in the city ; have come 
to the capital on a brief visit ; but can not find 
accommodation at the hotels. Would you be so 
kind as to refer me to seme place in the city 
where I can find entertainment?" 

llie kidy said, with a pleasant smile, " Why, 
doctor, we know you by reputation, and should 
be very happy to entertain you ourselves. Come 
in." 

The doctor went in, and fbund sumptuous hos- 
pitality. After supper the host handed the doc- 
tor the Bible, who read a portion of Scripture, and 
engaged in prayer, the host responding "Amen" 
from time to Ume. The prayer grew warm ot 
last with a fervid eloquence, and the " amens" 
rained down profusely. By-and-by the doctor 
began to pray for the country, and the " araens*' 
grew fewer and more uncertain ; but when he 
closed with an address to the God of battles and 
a fervent petition for the success of the Federal 
arms, " tM amens," in the language of the nar- 
rator, " dried up very rapidly," 

The family, although Southern sympathisers, 
treated the doctor with magnificent hospitality 
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while he remained in the city, and invited him 
to call and see them whenever he should re- 
turn. 

The late Hon. Sam Galloway, of Colombus, 
Ohio, was a remarkably homely man. On one 
occasion, while dining with a personal and po- 
litical friend in Chilicothe, the six or seven year 
old daughter of his host, who had been intently 
studying Galloway's face, said, loud enough to 
be heard by all at table, 

'* Ma, didn't that man's manmia love children 
mighty well?" 

*^ Why so, my dear?*' asked her mother. 

'* Oh, just *c<xuMe she raised him J" 

DuBiNo the late session of the Presbyterian 
Greneral Assembly in St. Louis the hotels were 
very much Crowded, and so it happened that 
Colonel W. E. Gilmore, of Springadd, Mis- 
souri, was put to bed with a reverend Bourbon 
Democrat who had a great deal to say about 
politics. 

The colonel listened in silence nntil the parson 
began to talk slightingly of President Lincoln, 
who, he assured the colonel, he personally knew, 
and that Mr. Lincoln '^ was a very ordinary man, 
Sir ! honest enough, perhaps, but of no talents. 
Sir!" etc., etc. 

'* Your estimate of Mr. Lincoln,'* replied the 
colonel, ** differs remarkably from that of the 
rest of the worlds It is strange how universally 
people of all dassee have been mistaken I Why, 
a great many actually regard him as the savior 
of our government. " 

"It is a positive stn. Sir, to talk of Lincoln 
as the savior of this country," said the parson. 
'* God Almighty saved the country. Sir! And 
it would have been all the same if any body 
else than Lincoln had been President at the 
time." 

"Well, maybe so," rejoined Gilmore; "but 
then, parson, I think it required lest Divine ptnoer 
to save it through Lincoln than it would have re- 
quired to save it through— say, old Jim Buchan- 
an, for instance ! There was a great saving of 
Divine power, anyhow." 

A coBRBSPONDBNT at Aftou, lowa, says : 

Your capital hit at " red tape" in the army re- 
calls a circumstance of the rebellion: At the 
battle of Chickamauga, General Willich, com- 
manding a brigade, had by some very slight 
omission incurred the displeasure of General 
Rosecrans, the commanding general. General 
Willich was sent for, and notified by the general 
commanding that he could for the present con- 
sider himself under arrest. Then came the fol- 
lowing dialogue : 

Gbnbbal B. " General, consider yourself un- 
der arrest, and leave your sword here until your 
case is tried." 

Gbnrbal W. "Yes, general, I will consider 
myself under arrest, and shnst" (here the Ger- 
manic of General W. began to explode) " so soon 
as dis fight's over 111 come and fix him up." 

Gbkbbal R "But, Sir, I want you to con- 
sider yourself under arrest now/* 

Gbnbbal W. " Of course I do ; and, Slqiieral 
Hosecrans, as soon as I gits off this fight, IH be 
up and settle this thing.'" 

Gbkbbal R. " But, Sir, I can't let you go into 



this fight. You are under arrest. I will aasiga 
a commander to your brigade." 

Gbnbbal W. "Yon send an oflScer to figfat 
my boys ? He can't do it ; they don't know hhn. 
Me they know ; I teach them ; I fight them, 
and none of the boys would know bow to fight 
or what to do only when I goes with them. My 
boys belong to me. Yes, me, General Willich. 
/ command the brigade, and I must Jight the 
brigade." 

By this time the red tape of General Bosecrans 
had failed, and General Willich was requested to 
return and " fight his boys," which he did to the 
honor of hims^f and the cause. And that was 
the end of it. 

In the Bev. T. De WiU Talmage's Old WelU 
Dug Out J a volume of sermons recently published 
by Harper and Brothers, he introduces the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

" I saw an account the other day of a little 
boy who was to be taken by a city missionaiy, 
with some other bovs, to the country to find 
homes. He was well clad, and had a new hat 
given him ; but while the missiopiary was getting 
3ie other children ready to go, this boy went 
into the corner and took the hat he had thrown 
off and tore the lining out of it. The missionaiy 
said, ^ What are you doing with that hat ? Yoa 
don't want it What are yon tearing the lining 
out of it for ?' * Ah !' said the boy, * that was 
made out of mother's dress. She loved me very 
much before she died, and I have nothing to re- 
member her by but the lining.' And so the 
boy tore it out and put it in his bosom." 

The preacher " improves" the incident by ask- 
ing, " Would you not like to have one shred of 
your mother's religion to remember her by?^ 
etc, etc., etc. 

Apbopos of the present time, when politicians 
are about to mount stumps and warn as against 
the iniquitier of the other side, Mrs. Farttngtoo 
has ev^ved from the depths of her inn^ con- 
sciousness one of those remarkable aphorisms 
that have so endeared her to the American peo- 
ple. Speaking of a platform orator, she says : 
" Dear me, how fluidly he talks \ I am always 
rqjoiced when he mounts the nostril, for his elo- 
quence warms eveiy cartridge in my body." 

A GOOD story is txAd of Bev. Mr. B , of 

, in Massachusetts : 

An old lady in his church was told by some 
one who did not like his theological senttments 
that he was an Arminian, She was greatly dis- 
tressed at the statement, and went at once to her 
pastor to ascertain from himself if the chaise 
was wdl founded. 

" Mr. B ," she said, " I've heard that yon 

are an Arminian, and Tve just come n§^ to 
yourself to know if it's tme." 

"^n Arminian, my good woman," said Mr. 
B : " irAy, / was bam in Danvers /" 

"There, there," said the old lady, hastening 
back to her informant, "I knew it couldn't be 
so, and it isn't; for I went and asked himself^ 
and he told me he was bom in Danvers!" 

The old lady evidently thought the term Ar- 
minian had some relation to geographr, and 
that her minister's birth in Danvers settled the 
question. 
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W£ had been steaming aonth in the fine 
steamer City of MeHda for two days, 
followed by raw northerly winds, when the 
wind suddenly shifted to the sonth. The 
change in the temperatnre was magical. 
Overcoats were thrown aside at once, and all 
hands were called aft to spread the awning ; 
the waves went down, the clouds disappear- 
ed, the cold gray color of the sea turned 
to azure, and every breath of the ** sweet 
south'' seemed to sing a welcome to enchant- 
ed isles where reigns perpetual summer. 
On the fourth night we passed the Elbow 
Light, on the northeast angle of Abaco, 
and sighted Hole-iu-the-Wall at midnight. 
Many of us also now saw for the first time 
the Southern Cross gleaming over the bow, 
while the North Star and the Bear were still 
visible on the quarter. At dawn a long, 
low line of green keys lay abeam, and soon 
we saw the graceful groves of cocoa and the 
spires of Nassau gleaming in the sun, now 
rising in a cloudless sky. The steamer drew 
too much water to go over the bar, and 
therefore came to anchor outside of the light- 
house at the western end of Hog Island, a 
beautiful coral islet three miles long, which, 
by furnishing a breakwater cheaper and 
safer than that of Plymouth or Cherbourg, 



enables Nassau to claim the best port in the 
Bahamas. Boats of all descriptions darted 
from the shore, manned by negroes, present- 
ing sometimes a diyerting yariety of ragged- 
ness in the slender wardrobe prescribed by 
conventional propriety rather than by any 
need of protection against the weather. As 
we rowed in over the bar the first object to 
attract our attention was the absolute clear- 
ness of the water — hyaline, as a poet might 
truthfully call it — which enables the eye to 
see eyery thing on the white sand bottom, 
and the vivid, almost dazzling, green hue of 
the surface, mottled with varied tints of the 
same color, giving exactly the appearance 
of polished malachite. On landing, amidst 
a hubbub of negroes, we found the streets 
of almost snowy whiteness, intensified by 
the glare of the white walls, so that straw 
hats and shade umbrellas were at once call- 
ed into requisition. One very soon gets ac- 
customed to this, however, and the effect 
could be greatly modified if the worthy citi- 
zens would only content themselves with 
lower walls around their gardens, or would 
color those they have with some sober gray. 
This is evident when one rides out beyond 
the city, where the roads are of precisely the 
same character, but much more tolerable. 
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because lined 'with yerdure instead of staring 
white walls. 

It was a charming transition from the 
glare of the streets to the cool, spacious ve- 
randas of the Royal Victoria Hotel, which 
occnpies noble grounds on an elevated posi- 
tion commanding a superb prospect over 
the city, the harbor, and the ocean beyond, 
and a breakfast of turtle steak, chocolate, 
and tropical fruits freshly plucked reminded 
us again that for a while at least we were 
free from the furnace-heated prison-houses 
of the North, and the icy, capricious, pene- 
trating winds of our Northern spring, if it is 
not a misnomer to call it spring. 

Nassau, as is generally known, is not only 
the chief town of the island of New Provi- 
dence, but also the capital of the Bahamas. 
There the Legislature meets and the Gov- 
ernor resides. The Government House is 
pleasantly situated, and the approach to it 
is appropriately adorned by a colossal statue 
of Christopher Columbus. Governor Hen- 
essy, the present incumbent, is a courteous 
and intelligent gentleman, with enlightened 
views regarding what can promote the wel- 
liEire of the islands, and those who have at.- 
tended the elegant entertainments at the 
government mansion can testify to the kind 
and graceful hospitality of Mrs. Henessy. 
The Legislature is elected once in seven 
years, and generally includes several color- 
ed members. The black population largely 
predominates, for not only did the early set- 



tlers own slaves, but many cargoes of cap- 
tured slavers were taken to Nassau »Dd lefl 
there to shift for themselves. They are gen- 
erally tall and well formed, and very ciril in 
their demeanor, and great crimes are very 
uncommon among them. Theft and licen- 
tiousness are their chief ** irregularities ;*' 
but these vices are not confined to the Ba- 
hamas, " the more's the pity,'' and it is cred- 
itable to the people that the spacions and 
handsome prison recently constructed at 
high cost is half empty, which gave the jail- 
er a curious uneasiness, because, as he said 
to me, he had a piece of road-mending to be 
done in the broiling sun of mid-day, and the 
number of crimiuals under his charge was 
not equal to completing it within a given 
time ! The old prison, a rather picturesque 
building resembling a mosque, is now tam- 
ed into a public library ; the cells, once fill- 
ed with pirates and boozy blockade-mnners, 
now form the alcoves of a very well arranged 
library, stocked with some six thousand toI- 
umes, generally well selected, and open to 
the use of the public As this institution is 
near the hotel, it is of g^at advantage to 
strangers sojourning on the island. 

Some of the mulattoes display considera- 
ble talent as artisans. The shell-work they 
produce shows exquisite taste and skill ; and 
Bethel, the best ship-builder of the group — 
and a very clever man he is, too — is of the 
colored persuasion. Captain Stuart, who 
commands the light -house and reyenoe 
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schooner, is a man of commanding appear- 
ance and marked intelligence, and is regard- 
ed by the negroes of Nassau as '^ a sort of 
god ronnd heah,'' as they phrase it, because 
he foretold the great hurricane of 1866. The 
colored people of Nassau are much addicted 
to church-going, and it is pleasant of a calm 
evening to hear the singing from the church- 
es all over the town. Poppy Rumer, as he 
is familiarly caUed, a quaint, unique charac- 
ter, is their most noted preacher, and many 
of his curious sayings and eccentricities are 
current. He is in addition a man possessed 
of intellectual power, and is thoroughly in 
earnest. Old Gunnybags is another noted 
character of Nassau, a modem Diogenes, who 
takes up his residence in Grantstown, the 
suburb affected by the black gentry. The 
old fellow, not to speak disrespectfully of 
him, was crossed in love in his earlier days, 
it is said, since which melancholy event he 
has worn a suit of gunny bags of a fashion 
not borrowed from Paris, and has slept in a 
hogshead laid on its side under a wall by the 
way-side ; owing to the narrowness of his 
quarters and the heat of the climate, he cooks 
his meals in the open air. A little beyond 
are the places called Jericho and Jericho- 
beyond-Jordan, which show what thrift the 
negro can display on occasion. 

As a class, however, the negroes of the 
Bahamas are far more superstitious than re- 
ligious. They are great cowards at night, 
shutting up their cabins tight as a drum to 
keep out the wandering powers of darkness, 
and their belief in fetichism is almost incred- 
ible. The obeah men drive a thriving busi- 
ness, and it is seldom a sponging boat goes 
to sea without first enlisting the valuable 
aid of the man-wif«h or warlock. They are 
said to be lazy, and certainly they seem to 
take life very easily, lying on the ground 
sometimes for hours under the full blaze of 
the noonday sun, chewing the end of a sugar- 
cane, or brawling in grandiloquent and oft- 
en meaningless rodomontade at the street 
comers. But there is little need of exertion 
when it takes so little to supply their imme- 
diate wants. The pastoral of one of the rit- 
ualistic priests, giving directions for the ob- 
servance of Lent, created ** inextinguishable 
laughter'' in Nassau last spring, for among 
other follies he forbade the eating of sugar. 
As sugar-cane forms the staple article of food 
with the negroes, a strict observance of his 
directions would have been followed by lam- 
entable results. But I think the charge of 
laziness nnfouuded, if one but considers the 
severe labor the negroes often accomplish, 
as, for example, in the sponge fishery, which 
gives employment to the owners and crews 
of five hundred licensed craft of ten to twen- 
ty-five tons burden, and is carried on with 
some risk from the weather, and much hard- 
ship, for the sponges are two or three fath- 
oms below the surface, and must be torn 
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from the rocks with hooks attached to long 
poles. The position of the sponges is ascer- 
tained by means of a water-glass, which is 
a simple oblong box a foot square, open at 
the upper end, and containing a pane of glass 
at the other ; on holding this perpendicular- 
ly over the water one can see every thing 
through it as clearly as in an aquarium — 
fish, sponges, coral, or shells. The Bahama 
sponges are chiefly of four sorts, sheep- wool, 
which is the most valuable, reef, velvet, and 
glove, and although inferior to the finest 
Mediterranean sponges, are very strong, and 
serviceable for washing carriages, surgery, 
and the like. The sponge boats usually get 
in on Saturday, and the sponges are assort- 
ed in the markets, each boat-load and varie- 
ty by itself. On Monday they are disposed 
of at auction, only members of the sponge 
gnild and those making genuine offers being 
permitted to bid, which is done by written 
tenders. 

Wrecking is another branch of business 
for which the Bahamas have long been fa- 
mous, owing to their intricate navigation. 
At one time this was very lucrative, but it 
has been falling off of late years. Formerly 
every thing saved from a wreck was sold at 
auction in Nassau ; now all goods not of a 
perishable nature, and undamaged, are re- 
shipped to the port of destination. Collu- 
sion between ship-masters and the pilots 
was also frequent, but increased vigilance 
on the part of the insurance companies has 
interfered with this nefarious business, while 
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the numerous light-houses recently erected 
by the government, with noble self-sacrifice, 
have operated in the same direction. The un- 
certainties att-ending money-making in this 
precarious way have their effect on the char- 
acter of the people, as is the case when the 
element of chance enters largely into busi- 
ness ; the prizes in the lottery are few, but 
are occasioually so large as to excite undue 
expectations, and thus unfit many for any 
pursuit more steady but less exciting. For 
mouths they will cruise about, watching and 
hoping, and barely kept alive on a scant 
supply of sugar-cane and conchs; then they 
fall in with a wreck, and make enough from 
it, perhaps, to keep them going another 
year. It is not a healthy or desirable state 
of affairs. 



One Sunday morning a commotion arose 
quite unusual in the uncommonly quiet and 
orderly sti-eets of Nassau. There was hur- 
rying to and fro, and the sound of voices 
shrill and rapid, caused by some sudden and 
extraordinary excitement. The wharves of 
the little port were thronged and positively 
black with eager negroes, and great activity 
was noticeable among the sloops and schoon- 
ers. Some were discharging their cargoes 
of sponges, shells, fish, and cattle in hot 
haste; others were provisioning or setting 
up their rigging; others again were expe- 
ditiously, hoisting their sails and heaving 
up their anchors; while the crews^ black 
and white, sang songs in merry choms, as 
if under the influence of great and good ti- 
diugs. What could it all mean f It meant 
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this : another vein in the Bahama gold mines 
bad been struck, another lead discovered, 
and the miners were off to deyelop it, each 
hoping to be the Incky one to turn out the 
largest nugget, and retire on it for life. In 
other words, news had just been brought of 
the wreck of a Spanish yessel on the Lava- 
deiros Shoal, one hundred and fifty miles 
«way. She was none of your vrretched col- 
liers or fruiters, with a cargo valueless to 
wreckers, but a ship whose hold from keel- 
son to deck beams was packed with a thou- 
sand tons of choice silks and stuffii for the 
black-ej'ed brunettes of Havana, just enough 
damaged to oblige them to be sold at auction 
in Nassau, where all wrecked g9ods must 
be brought for adjudication. Verily, we 
thought, 'Mt's an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good f the misfortune which has 
wrung the soul and perhaps ruined the hap- 
piness of one or two in far lands has made 
glad the hearts of several thousand darkies, 
mulattoes, and whites in the Bahamas. 
Here is a text for La Rochefoucauld, the 
modem cynic. 

The manufacture and exportation of salt 
has also been one of the most lucrative pur- 
suits of the islands. With the single ex- 
ception of Andros Island, which seems to be 
still in a formative state, there is not a ft^sh- 
water lake or stream in the whole group; 
hut lakes of some size, containing more or 
less salt, are found on many of the islands. 
Vast quantities of salt have been made at 
Exuma, Long Island, Rose Island, Inagna, 
and Turk's Island. The latter is now under 
the Jurisdiction of Jamaica, and the produc- 
tion of salt at the other islands is at present 
in a very languishing condition, the result 
of the high duties imposed by our govern- 
ment on the article, which act in two ways, 



like a two-edged sword, forcing our people 
to pay a higher price than they otherwise 
would for what salt they consume, and ef- 
fectually crippling one of the most impor- 
tant trades of the West Indies. 

But the branches of business which in 
past years have brought most wealth into 
Nassau have been buccaneering, privateer- 
ing, and blockade-running. The buccaneers 
were at one time in high feather there ; they 
bought up or captured the governors, toast- 
ed and roasted the people when recalcitrant, 
and hiding behind the low keys in their lit- 
tle vessels, sprang out, spider-like, on any 
unwary trader quietly sailing by. Black- 
beard, who is represented in the accompany- 
ing cut from an old print, was the most cel- 
ebrated of the ruffian chiefs who at various 
times ruled over these islands. An immense 
Bilk-ootton-tree stood until within a few 
years on Bay Street, in Nassau, under the 
broad branches of which he administered 
high-handed Justice, and caroused with his 
harridan dames. He was finally killed off' 
the coast of South Carolina in a desperate 
fight, and the land had rest for certain years, 
the escutcheon of the colony bearing since 
that time the significant legend; '* Eatpulsis 
piratiSy reBtituta oommerdaJ* 

After the pirates came the privateers of 
the Revolution. Fincastle, Lord Dunmore, 
when he left Virginia came to the Bahamas, 
of which he wan appointed Governor, and he 
was followed by many Tories. Although not 
a great man, his is one of the most noted 
names connected with the history of the Ba- 
hamas. Traces of his administration still 
exist in many places. There is a quaint fort 
named Fincastle behind the hotel, curiously 
resembling a paddle-box steamer, and the 
country-seat where he resided, now called 
the Hermitage, is still standing by the wa- 
ter, admirably situated, surrounded by a no- 
ble grove of oaks and cocoa-palms. Royal 
Island, having a snug little harbor easy of 
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access, was a rendezyoas where anns and 
stores were concealed) aud i-oyalist priva- 
teers made it a common resort during the 
American Revolution. An old stone house 
still remains there which has doubtless wit- 
nessed many wild, mysterious scenes in days 
gone by. 

We may add in passing that one of the 
most noted characters who ever figured in 
Nassau was Blennerhasset, notorious for his 
relations with Aaron Burr. It will be re- 
membered that after the excitement pro- 
duced by the trial had blown over, Blenner- 
hasset passed off the scene ; but Blennerhas- 
set still lived. There is excellent authority 
for stating that the Bahamas, a refuge for 
BO many rovers and adventurers, gave him 
a shelter during the closing years of his life. 
Leaving his wife, whom the classic oration 
of Wirt has made famous, to care for herself, 
he there assumed the name of Carr, and re- 
ceived the position of Attorney-Oeneral. The 
secret was known to but few. Another wife 
consoled him for the absence of Mrs. Blen- 
nerhasset, who once discovered his retreat, 
but was spirited out of the island, and main- 
tained elsewhere on a separate allowance. 
Those were roistering days, when gentle- 
men drank hard, played high, and fought 
duels like devils — days now fortunately 
passed, it is hoped, forever, at least in Nas- 
sau — aud Bleunerhasset acted his rdle well, 
by no means a looker-on in Vienna. 

And now we come to the most remarkable 
episode in the history of the Bahamas, the 
part they played in the Southern rebellion, 
about which a volume of entertaining in- 
formation could be written. On the 5th of 
December, 1861, the first Confederate vessel 
arrived from Charleston, with 144 bales of 
cotton ; and between that time and the close 
of the war 397 vessels entered Nassau from 
Confederate ports, and 588 sailed thence for 
Southern ports. Of these the steamers were 
to the sailing vessels in the ratio of three 



to one. Of the clearances 432 were ostensi- 
bly for St. John, New Brunswick, aud of 
the total number only thirty-two carried 
the Confederate flag — a pretty fair indi- 
cation of the amount of complicity aud ly- 
ing practiced about that time by her Maj- 
esty's subjects aud officials in Nassau, aud 
of the value of the British capital engaged 
in this ni^ustifiable traffic. In nothing i^ 
this connivance on the part of a neutral 
power more evident than in the case of the 
Florida^ or Oreto, which was three times 
seized by the commander of the British, 
man-of-war Bull -dog, and three times re- 
leased by the decision of the insular Admi- 
ralty Court on gronnds afterward pmdently 
disavowed by the home government. The 
plea of Mr. Anderson, the counsel for the 
prosecution, was culpably weak, and it is 
a well-eftablished fact that $80,000 were 
brought from England and divided between 
the late Chief Justice Lees (who received 
$20,000) and other parties in Nassau en- 
gaged in this iniquitous transaction, a legal 
luxury for which England has since paid 
several millions. 

During the Confederate years the little 
town actually swarmed with Southern ref- 
ugees, the captains and crews of blockade- 
runners, cotton brokers, rum -sellers, Jews 
and Gentiles of high and low degree, coin- 
ing money and squandering it as if they 
owned the secret of the transmutation of 
metals. They played t<oss-penny in the ve- 
randas of the Royal Victoria Hotel with 
gold eagles ! The shops were packed to the 
ceilings ; the streets were crowded witli 
bales, boxes, and barrels — cotton coming in. 
Confederate uniforms and pills of lead and 
qniuine, to pepper patriot49 and patients, go- 
ing out. Semmes and his bold boys twisted 
their mustaches at every comer, danced in- 
voluntary reels and hornpipes from grog- 
gery to groggery, and from the waxed fluon 
of the Government House^ where they wen 
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always sure of a 
cordial reception, 
to the decks of the 
Bavtkee and Alaba- 
ma, or brandished 
their revolvers in 
the faces of Union 
men, whose lives 
were too uncertain 
to insure therea- 
bouts in those rois- 
t«ringdays. A spicy 
little paper called 
the rdtfii^ Punchy 
edited by a witty 
Confederate in Nas- 
sau, gives a glimpse 
of the state of 
things then exist- 
ing, and shows that 
there was some real 
fun connected with 
blockade - running. 
A rather grim joke 
was played at the 
expense of the reb- 
els via Nassau. A 
large invoice of 
prayer - books was 
brought from En- 
gland and reshipped 

to Charleston with the express understand- 
ing that they were suited to the devotional 
>vauts of the Confederacy. Quite a number 
had been distributed before it was discov- 
ered that the prayers for the President and 
Congress of the United States had not been 
altered ! 

It is to the disgrace of our country that 
some of the goods smuggled into tHe Confed- 
eracy via Nassau were from Northern ports, 
as, for example, ship-loads of pistols brought 
from Boston in barrels of lard. On the oth- 
er hand, there are many instances of noble 
patriotism on record. The name of Timothy 
Darling, Esq., is deserving the honor and 
respect of every true American. A native 
of Maine, but long a resident of Nassau, a 
British subject, and one of the principal 
merchants and politicians of the Bahamas, 
he was more thau once offered the agency 
of the Confederacy, and always firmly de- 
clined — a proposal which, as the event 
proved, would have been worth many hun- 
dred thousand dollars to him. 

During the continuance of the war the 
weather was exceptionally fine even for the 
West Indies; no hurricanes and but few 
gales of any violence occurred. Every thing 
went on merry as a marriage-bell, and the 
policies of vessels clearing for Nassau might 
well have omitted the words ''wind and 
weather permitting.'' But in the year suc- 
ceeding the fall of Richmond, 1866, occurred 
the most terrible hurricane experienced in 
.those waters during this century. The 
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ocean rolled completely over Hog Island into 
the harbor in surges so enormous that the 
crest was even with the gallery of the light- 
house, sixty feet above the sea. Houses 
and forests went down before the wind like 
reeds ; many which withstood its force when 
it blew from northeast collapsed when it 
shifted to southwest. In twenty -four hours 
the city was like a town sacked and burned 
by the enemy, and a large part of the wealth 
accumulated during the war had disappear- 
ed into thin air. The island has never en- 
tirely recovered from the blow. Those who 
are inclined to believe in special provideAces 
may find food for reflection in the circum- 
stance that no Union man had his house 
wrecked or suffered any considerable loss. 
The dwelling of Mr. Adderley, an English- 
man, whose principles forbade his engaging 
in any Confederate business, stood unin- 
jured, while substantial buildings ac^oining 
on either side were leveled to the ground. 
This is, at least, a curious coincidence. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that hurri- 
canes or violent weather are frequent in the 
Bahamas. Formerly they occurred once in 
two or three years, in August to October, 
but now blow at longer intervals. There 
has been no hurricane since the one of 1866. 
The prevailing winds are north to south, 
round by east, taking the form of trade- 
winds from the eastward during a large part 
of the year, and it is rarely that the heat 
of mid-day is not cooled by a breeze from 
the sea. Great and sudden changes in the 
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weather are nnknown; the rainy season 
heglus in May, and during the summer a 
moderate quantity of rain falls, hut from 
October to May the climate is dry and the 
temperature equable, ranging from seventy- 
three to eighty-five, and the invalid who 
goes there for consumption or neuralgic and 
rheumatic complaints always breathes a 
pure and health-inspiring air, free from ei- 
ther excessive moisture or malaria. For 
those flying the rigors of the North we can 
imagine no climate ofifering greater attrac- 
tions and advantages within easy distance 
than that of Nassau, even the famed charms 
of Florida suffering in comparison, owing to 
its excessive rains and changeable tempera- 
ture at the season most desirable for inva- 
lids, which, other things being equal, are al- 
ways greater on the main-land than on a 
small island, where the air is equalized by 
the surronnding sea. It is fortunate for 
those who unhappily need such a resort that 
they can find in Nassau ample accommoda- 
tions, and almost every essential comfort. 
The Royal Victoria Hotel, already alluded 
to, was erected by the colonial government 
in 1861 at an expense of $130,000, and has 
since then been visited by many of our first 
people. The rooms are cheerful and neat- 
ly kept, and it is the aim of the govern- 
ment that it should be all that invalids, 
tourists, and pleasure-seekers could desire. 
The facilities for yachting and fishing at 
Nassau are admirable, fast yachts being al- 



ways on hand, while the neighboring keys 
present charming resorts for picnic partiee, 
and the variety, beauty, and savage char- 
acter of many of the fish render fishing a 
sport of more than ordinary interest. The 
beautiful Lakes of Killarney, in the interior 
of New Providence, abound with wild dock, 
and those who care to cruise as far aa Green 
Key will find lots of pigeon-shooting. 

The drives around Nassau are also very 
charming, often leading by the sea -side. 
There are few scenes more replete with quiet 
but exquisite and satisfying beauty than the 
drive to Fort Montague toward sunset ; on 
one side, groves of palms, lithe and graceful 
as nymphs, gently swaying their nndnlattng 
plumage in the evening wind ; on the other 
side, the sea murmuring on the yellow sand ; 
in the distance, the city and tho port limned 
against a sky ablaze with the glory of the 
tropics. The roads are always excellent, 
and of such a nature that the horses, when 
shod at all, are only shod on the fore-feet. 
With a few exceptions, they are small and 
meagre to a degree that renders Roainante 
corpulent in comparison, being fed chiefly 
on sugar-cane st^ilks. It is curious that on 
islands generally the equine race, while ex- 
ceptionally hardy, has a tendency to dwin- 
dle in size. But while appearances would 
lead one to expect a similar condition in 
the vegetation of the Bahamas, the reverse 
seems to hold good. With but one or two 
exceptions the islands are low calcareous 
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rooks, probably the rammits of peaks once 
rising ffur above the sea, and enhirged and 
le-elevated by coral insects since their sab- 
mergence. The limestone is gray, and so 
hard as to strike fire when exposeid to the 
weather, but soft enough below to be shaped 
with saw and hatchet, while the layer of soil 
scattered over it is so thin as to make it im- 
possible to understand how any thing bnt 
scrub and goats could flourish upon it. 
Any Yankee so enterprising or hare-brained 
as to introduce the latest improved plow 
into Nassau would be considered a fit candi- 
date for the Insane Asylum behind the bish- 
op's residence. And yet there is not a plant 
of the tropics that may not be made to grow 
there, and many of the temperate aM>ne. The 
mahogany is common, chiefly on Andros Isl- 
and, and might be made a lucrative branch 
of commerce if there were roads to transport 
it to the sea. The variety called the horse- 
flesh is exceedingly durable, and is exclu- 
sively used for the frames of Bahama vessels. 
It seems to rival oak for this purpose. The 
pine reaches a good size in the interior of 
New Providence, where the palmetto is so 
intermingled with it as to present a suggest- 
ive blending of the vegetation of two zones. 
The wild pine-apple or air-plant, which lives 
in the branches of forest trees, holding some- 
times a quart of dew in its silver-gray bowl 
of spiky leaves, is also an interesting ob- 
ject. The satin-wood, lignum-vitae, yellow- 
wood, fustic, and cedar grow every where. 



and cocoa and date palms abound, together 
with the Fieus indictUf a species of banyan. 
Of the East Indian banyan a very perfect 
specimen exists near Fort Montague. The 
banana, tamarind, sapodilla, mango, coffee- 
plant, guava, custard-apple, orange, sugar- 
cane, mammee, and almost every vegetable 
production of the tropics grow more or less 
in the Bahamas. The oranges of Sau Salva- 
dor or Watling's Island are exceptionally 
sweet. How such vegetation can thrive on 
a mere basis of rock is a perpetual mystery. 
I visited an orange plantation outside of 
Nassau where the gray rock was completely 
honey-combed with depressions called cave- 
holes. On the bottom of these was a little 
soil, and there the trees grew and flourished 
in clumps of eight or ten. One of the most 
singular trees in the Bahamas is the silk-cot- 
ton, which attains a large size, not only 
reaching a good height, but spreading later- 
ally over a wide surface, and buttressed at 
the base like a Gothic tower, evidently an 
adaptation by nature to support it in the 
absence of any perpendicular hold it might 
have in a deeper soil. The roots also extend 
to a great distance, creeping over the rock 
like vast anacondas, and clinging to every 
crevice. The bolls are full of a soft brown 
cotton, resembling floss silk, but not adhe- 
sive enough for use. One of the most re- 
markable specimens of this tree is one be- 
hind the Gk>vemment House. Its roots ex- 
tend nearly the eighth of a mile, and then 
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shoot up into another magnificent specimen 
in the groands of the Royal Victoria Hotel, 
in whose branches a large platform has been 
constructed. 

The cactus and aloe are, of course, com- 
mon, and especially the Sisal aloe, from 
which mauilla rope might very well be 
manufactured with a little enterprise, as 
might also he added regarding the produc- 
tion of castor-oil, as the plant grows abun- 
dantly on the islands. The pine-apple flour- 
ishes in San Salvador and Eleuthera, and 
the chief supplies of that delicious fruit 
which reach our markets are from the latter 
island. 

The cruise to Harbor Island and Eleu- 
thera is one of the most interesting within 
easy distance of Nassau. It can be made in 
a yacht or in one of the many little schoon- 
ers constantly plying to and fro ; keys are 
always in sight, and a lee can be made at 
any time ; while one can return by way of 
Abaco, where a cruise in the sounds on ei- 
ther side of that island, and a visit to the 
curious little settlement .called Hopetown, 
inhabited by descendants of the buccaneers, 
present various attractions. Spanish Wells, 
on the islandof that name, is a singular place. 
Planted on the low beach, the houses are 
huddled together in inconceivable disorder, 
and built on posts to raise them above the sea 
waves, and also to keep them free from the 
incursions of the hermit-crabs, which live in 
the rocks in vast numbers, and often come 



out at night and prowl over the laud. Before 
every house is an oven — it was baking-day 
when we touched there — and the smell of 
fresh bread could be observed before we got 
to land. It was also ironing-day, and before 
every cabin flat-irons were ranged on coals. 
The women wear the peculiar oblong paste- 
board sun-bonnet which was common years 
ago in our rural districts, called in some 
places '' rantaruskoots," and their appear- 
ance is not especially attractive ; but then I 
did not see them in their best bibs and tuck- 
ers, and dress does make a difference. The 
school-house is thatched with palm leaves, 
and is a quaint little building. The school 
master told me they lived on conchs and fish^ 
and he had not tasted meat for two months. 
If fish makes brain, the Bahamians ought 
to be intellectual to a degree ; but facts do 
sometimes conflict with theories. From 
Spanish Wells the track lies over a succes- 
sion of coral reefs, through which the pas- 
sage is of the most intricate character ; one 
of the worst places, a long zigzag reef^ is 
called the DeviPs Backbone. Were it not 
for the extraordinary clearness and vivid 
malachite tints of the water, and that where- 
ever a reef rises near the surface it is indi- 
cated by a complementary color of green, it 
would be next to impossible for a vessel to 
work into the port. The brilliance of these 
tints at mid-day also causes the deep wa- 
ter beyond to appear purple ; and this tint, 
in a milder form, is carried into the sky, 
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which is rosy to the zenith on a bright day. 
The port of Harbor Island is spacious, and 
8o protected by reefs and bars at each en- 
trance as to be the safest in the world for 
vessels not drawing over nine feet of water, 
after they once get inside of it. It is formed 
by a low island stretching across a bight at 
the northeastern end of Eleuthera. On the 
inner slope of thi^ isle is situated Dunmore 
Town, containing 2500 inhabitants, next to 
Nassau the largest settlement in the Baha- 
mas. A very pleasing little place it is, en- 
circled by beautiful cocoa-nut groves, and 
dreaming by the green water in an air of 
solitude and peace which is very bewitch- 
ing to one who is weary of the rush and giddy 
whirl of the nineteenth century, while the 
cool trade- winds always moderate the heat. 
Ou the ocean side of Harbor Island is the 
finest beach I have seen, of very fine, deli- 
cate pinkish sand, hard as a floor, a glorious 
galloping ground for the half dozen ponies 
iu the place. The people depend for fresh- 
water chiefly on wells sunk in the drifted 
sand immediately back of the beach. When 
the well is dug it is protected from falling 
in by three or four barrels, one over the otli- 
er, and the rude curb is guarded with a pad- 
lock. The sea -water filters through the 
sand into these wells, and becomes sweet 
OS ordinary spring water. A gale of wind 
destroys the wells once in three or four 
years, and excavating new ones is a danger- 
ous process. The inhabitants gain a liveli- 
hood cultivating pine-apples on Eleuthera. 
A fleet of two hundred boat« is owned in the 
settlement. Every morning at sunrise this 
little fleet spreads it wings to the trade- 
wind, and wafts eight hundred men and 
boys, black and white, to the lovely beach 
and cocoa-nut groves on Eleuthera, two miles 
away ; every night they return. The pine- 
apples begin to ripen in April, and only grow 
to advantage on a peculiar red soil that is 
always thin, and is found in but few dis- 



tricts. The plantations are on undulating 
ground, the highest iu the Bahamas, and arc 
skirted by mahogany, logwood, and 'cocoa- 
nut groves, overgrown with the brown love 
vine, and abounding in scarlet-flowered hop, 
clitoria or wild pea, and various other flow- 
ers, while the song of the brown thrush re- 
sounds in every thicket. A pine field when 
the pines are ripe looks as if it were on fire, 
the scarlet of the spiked leaves forming a 
flame-color with the vivid orange-yellow of 
the fruit. There are two principal varieties 
of the pine-apple, the scarlet and the sugar- 
loaf, the latter of which is the best. 

Some charming excursions may be made 
from Harbor Island : one to the Glass Win- 
dows, a limestone arch eighty-five feet above 
the sea. The walk from Bottom Cove to 
the arch is remarkable for the beauty of the 
land forms, the whole effect being height- 
ened by the peculiar stalks of the aloe ris- 
ing here and there, like solitary bronze col- 
umns, lifting a massy coronal of golden flow- 
ers against the sky, while on one side, owing 
to the narrowness of Eleuthera at that spot, 
the green water of the coral reefs is close at 
hand, and on the other actually blue water, 
for EleutUera is on the extreme edge of the 
Banks, serving for some seventy miles as a 
breakwater for the rest of the group against 
the vast surges of the Atlantic, which rise 
there suddenly sometimes without any wind, 
and last for several hours. The natives call 
these windless risings of the sea rages ; they 
are probably caused by a heavy storm blow- 
ing at a distance. In 1872 a very extraor- 
dinary tidal wave rose without warning at 
the Glass Windows, washing under the arch 
and entirely over the island, carrying away 
several young people who were enjoying a 
picnic there. The account of the rescue of 
one of them is a thrilling and remarkable 
story, too long for narration here ; but those 
who visit Harbor Island will find Mr. Cole, 
the intelligent and courteous school-mast«r. 
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qnite willing to repeat the narrative of an 
astonishing adventure, of which he was him- 
self an eye-witness. Near Gregory's Harbor 
is a cave extending 1100 feet under-ground, 
enriched with stalactites of a brilliant brown 
hue. It is really worth visiting. There is 
also a large cave at Long Island, besides 
several smaller ones on other islands of the 
group. We may add before leaving Harbor 
Island that the traveler can find tolerable 
accommodations there at the house of Mrs. 
Stirrup. The cuisine is by no means elab- 
orate, and the rooms are not sumptuous, but 
they will do for a week or two. South by 
east of Elenthera is Cat Island, or Guana- 
hani, celebrated as the land first seen by 
Columbus, and called by him San Salvador. 
Most of our readers must here be prepared, 
however, for a surprise, when it is stated 
that in all probability it was not Cat Island 
which Columbus named San Salvador, but 
Watling's Island — a smaller isle a little more 
to the southward and eastward. The facts 
in the Vase are these : contrary, probably, to 
the general opinion, it has never been defi- 
nitely known which was the island entitled 
to the honor; but about fifty years ago, 
when historians were busy with the voyage 
of Columbus, they undertook to settle the 
question by comparing his Jounial with the 
imperfect charts of the Bahamas then exist- 
ing. Navarette fixed on Turk's Island, which 
later investigation has proved to be errone- 
ous, while Irving, supported by the strong 



authority of Humboldt, argued for Cat Isl- 
and, and since then this has been generally 
accepted as San Salvador, and it is so desig- 
nated on our charts to this day. But the 
English reversed their opinion some time 
ago, and transferred the name of San Salva- 
dor to Watliug's Island, and it will be so 
found on their latest charts. The reasons 
for this change seem conclusive. Lieuten- 
ant Beecher, of the English navy, prove«( 
conclusively that Cat Island can not be San 
Salvador, and that Watling's Island answers 
the conditions required better than any oth- 
er island lying in the track of Columbus. 
His two strongest reasons against Cat Isl- 
and are that Columbus states that he rowed 
around the northern end in one day. The 
size of Cat Island makes this physically im- 
possible there, while it is quite feasible at 
the other island. He also speaks of a lai^ 
lake in the interior. There is no such water 
on Cat Island, while such a lake does exist 
on Watling's Island. 

The lamented Agassiz contemplated an 
exploration of the Bahamas ; and that there 
is abundant room for scientific investigation 
in the botany, shells, fauna, and perhaps the 
geology, of the group is evident at a glance, 
for they have never been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Catesby's wor^ on the fauna of 
the Bahamas is valuable as fiu* as it goes, 
but can hardly be called complete. Nassau, 
as a sanitarium for invalids, can not be t<io 
highly recommended. 
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SIBYLLA CUMANA. 

Bt commander WILUAM GIBSON, U.S.N. 

Moon-curves of shore, and promontories aud isles. 
A many-purpled sea flowing in aud round. 
Wrecks cf antiquity and yet elder myth. 
A rubbish, half on land and half in sea, 
Of Rome's once sumptuous sea-side luxury. 
Phlegr»an fields, where Titan force still heaves 
The uncertain bases of the venial hills. 
Volcanic bowls, smouldering and boiling yet, 
Or brimmed with cool oblivion of the wave. 
A ghastly tunnel in the sunny cliff 
Of one fair lake that bears Avemus' name. 
A narrow chamber of Cimmerian gloom 
And Phlegethonic steam (the Sibyl's grot). 
A green hill, crowned with venerable walls 
Of an Acropolis, and a lonely shaft 
Of fluted Doric, where Apollo's fane 
(The Sibyl's lover erst and tutelar god) 
Was reared by Dedalus, hither voyaging 
With wings, as fabled, or invented sails. 
And the hill honey-combed with labyrinths 
Of caverns, opening on the sunset sea 
(The hundred mouths of Sibylline oracles). 
The Achemsian lake. The Elysian fields. 
Clothed in the delicate atmosphere of spring. 
Sprouting with young vines, redolent of the friiit 
And flower of orange, true Hesperian gold. 
And the wide whisper of the violet. 
A round and vaulted ruin, temple or bath 
In times imperial, where two women danced 
The tarantella to a tambourine, 
That echo made orchestral : one a g^rl, 
Like a Bacchante in abandonment 
To her own grace, with pure Hellenic face. 
And plash of blue-black hair, and flashing eyes ; 
And one a weird sexagenarian crone — 
Types of the Sibyl in her youth and age. 
These reminiscences of a long day 
By Bale's and more ancient Cum»'s shore 
Set me to dreaming of the mystic maid 
That sold the books to Tarquin. Me she led 
To no ancestral and prophetic shades. 
But through the gates of Sleep, ivory or horn, 
She brought me, with the scent of roses dead. 
One Sibylline leaf — a poem of her youth, 
Set to love-music by the Lyric god. 

And af I read, or, rather, as the words 
Made subtle melody to my inner ear, 
I saw a maid of pure Hellenic face. 
And liberal hair the hue of starlight waves. 
Like my young contadina, but more fsir — 
And how unlike the sweet and solemn eyes! 
The Graces, the wise Hours, and Harmony 
Modulated her mien ; the perfect pose 
Of drooped head, flower-like on the swan-soft throat 
And shoulders ; every undulating line 
Of beauty flowing from her virgin zone 
Clasped 'neath the ripening apples; the pure limb 
Bared by the looped-up robe ; and sleeveless arms,' 
A moulded music lessening to the hand, 
A lucid arch in sunlight, that threw half 
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Her face in rosy sbadow, while the other 
Hollowed a dainty cup of warm wet sand. 
Glistening like diamonds. For the fervent West 
Ran in white splendor over Cnmffi's beach. 

This solitary Figure — and a Voice, 
Like the Greek chorns, in my dreaming ear. 

Phosbns Apollo, beautifnl Apollo, 
His golden locks laved in Castalia's fonntain, 
With glitter of feet and of his shapely tunic, 
To me, that eve, out of a shining haze. 

Moved, and spake wing6d words: "O yonthful Sibyl I 
The wise sonl and the tender charm, in shadow 
Of thy sweet brows, constrain me to thy service. 
Speak ! is there any boon a god may g^ve f ** 

I answered : " Life is brief, and death is dreadful. 
My thoughts, far-darting as thy shafts, O Phoebus ! 
Piei:!ce the veiled Ages — I fall at the threshold. 
I would my years were many as are these sands P 

Then he: ^'The grudging Fates exact conditions. 
Pause : they demand therefor a virgin Priestess. 
Years I can give, not fadeless youth : youth withers 
With the renunciation of young love. 

'* Lo ! I that, in the deep folds of Parnassus, 
Am Lord of Song and Divination, warn thee. 
Erato's mirth, and not the Pythia's fury. 
Should mould the lyric of thy life. Expand, 

" O Rose-bud, to the sun-warmth ! Flower to flower, 
GoddesS'like, lean to me in frank surrender 
Of balmy breath and bosom ; for my passion 
In a rich sunset's rose descends on thee. 

" Choosing the ephemeral rapture of the roses. 
Fertile of other roses, other raptures, 
Fulflll thy womanhood. Trust me. Like the Pleiads, 
Wed with a god, and night may win a starP 

Thus said or sang — for all his words were music — 
Striking a golden lyre with golden plectrum. 
The Lord of Light And chanted, lo Psean ! 
The dear heart and the mind within my breast. 

He drew me to him, one immortal moment 
Folded in unconsuming might of fire. 
Like a live brand, thrilled by the breath ambrosial 
And the relentless tyranny of his kiss. 

Ai ! Ai I the sweetness of it I No accession 
Of maiden shyncM moved me ; but strange horror 
Suddenly shivered through the soft desire. 
And wrenched me shuddering from the god's embrace. 

And he made moan : " Unblest in love and friendship, 
My monuments are Hyacinth in flower, 
Leucothoe's frankincense, and Daphne's laureL 
O Sibyl ! cruel to thyself and me, 

'' The Pare® do but fHght thee, being Jealous : 
Thy choice is free." Ai ! Ai! the sadness of it! 
For something hardened in my breast. I answered. 
Coldly : " Forgive me, PhoBbus, and farewell ! 

" If pure and pale as lily-of-the-valley, 
Chaste as the rose-bud with its folded petal, 
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And cold as roso or lily oarTed in marble, 
Most be tbine oracle — I am content/' 

Deep voices in tbe bills mattered approval ; 
Tbe wide skirts of a goddess rustled near me ; 
Wings of a migbty eagle, swooping o'er me, 
Darkened tbe world : it was tbe bird of Jove I 
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An augry Sun-god, nevennore my wooer, 
Left the loue beach to shadows aud to voices ; 
With shadows and with voices lonely ever, 
The long, slow yean have made me what thoa see'st. 

Then — with that deep-dissolving power of dreams 
To make the mntable seem natural 
As are the unfluctuating forms of life. 
To fuse yet not confuse identity — 
The Sibyl was an ancient woman, like 
In little to the maiden of the shore. 
A turban crowned the centuries on her brow 
Wave-marked, as are the rocks ; her features, worn 
With vigil, fast, aud hunger of the heart, 
Had lost the memory of mobile grace ; 
Aud all the peach-bloom was a parchment scroll, 
Wrinkled and written o'er with awfbl things. 
But yet her eyes were lustrous as in youth, 
Far-looking, listening, lofty, as if she heard 
Voices from a sublimer sphere, and saw 
Into the infiuite Silence yet beyond, 
Wherefrom we came, and whorennto we go. 

One Figure, altered yet the same — a Voice 
Of mournful cadence in my dreaming ear. 

Oh, wisely for the welfare of mankind 
Is Isis veiled ! We, fi^m the world apart. 
Gain but a glimpse — and never smile again t 

Gain, at this price, half-knowledge worse than none ; 
As moonlight is more dangerous than the dark, 
Because deceptive, to the mariner. 

One with Earth's life-voyage and vicissitudes — 
Its wake the setting suns, its mast-head peaks 
Rolled heavily against the rosy dawns — 

Isis is all that hath been, that shall be — 
Lo ! while I speak, thy Present is her Past I 
The inmiediate active Future is thine own. 

If but the space 'twixt flash and thunder-bolt. 
Look not beyond. The irrevocable Hour 
Shape into ever-ready moulds of Love ; 

And aim to round thy duties with thy days 
To perfect form ; not willing to defer 
Work at thy hand to hands behind the veil. 

Be happy and make happy: mom tells mom 
Apollo's golden rule for gods and men. 
Yet is the best of bliss sweet scorn of self. 

I, crowned by Sorrow, bid Aurora sing 
With all her larks I Olympus doth send down 
Its Iris on the thunders to the flelds. 

O fair Youth, cull the blossom in the prime ! 
No god forbids ; and the gods envy thee 
Thy cherished flower and its diviue response. 

O Maiden, with the May-bloom on thy cheek 
And in thy heart, be generous while 'tis May ! 
Give while the g^ft makes sweeter all the world. 

O Mortal, knowing nothing, Death is wise 
With all of knowledge — Love ! and leave the rest 
To Hades and the Father of the Gods! 
Napum, Auguit, 1878. 
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rr passing from the consideration of works 
of a public and semi-public character I 
can not refrain from paying some' tribute to 
the most influential decorative artist whom 
England has produced, and whose death in 
April last all lovers of beauty are still moam- 
ing. Mr. Owen Jones carried into decora- 
tive art that spirit of archseological accuracy 
— one might almost say that profound schol- 
arsliip — which was broaght into pictorial art 
by Delaroche in France, Baron Wappers in 
Belgium, and Maclise in England. It is 
said that there was bnt one thing in En- 
gland which the Shah of Persia wished to 
carry back with him to his palace — the Al- 
hambra rooms at the Crystal Palace ; bnt of 
all their possessions there is hanlly one that 
the London people would so unwillingly 
part with. Yet it is probable that as little 
as the Shah the thousands who every week 
find in those rooms their okdteaux en Espa^ne 
realize what it really cost to put them there. 
Mr. Owen Jones had passed his youth and 
his early manhood Journeying both person- 
ally and mentally on the track of the race 
of mankind to which he belonged : he had 
studied the mystical figures and lines of 
Egyptian temples; he had pondered the 
principles by which reason and truth find 
expression in stone amidst the ruins of 
Greece ; he had learned the secrets of sim- 
plicity and grandeur in Rome, where were 
poured the converging streams of beauty 
&om many tribes, each bearing its freight 
of faith and aspiration to be deposited in 
marbles and monuments which are the gos- 
pels and bibles of a primitive world. By 
this path, which meant for him a growing 
culture, he came to dwell on the heights of 
Granada as the recluse and devotee of Beau- 
ty, and when he thence returned to his na- 
tive land he brought with him a new era. 
He expended a fortune on the grand folio 
Vol. XLIX.-.N0. 994.-63 



of colored drawings of the Alhambra, which 
brought him no return, but a single copy of 
which now is a collector's fortune. When 
proposals were being received for the dec- 
oration of the glass palace of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Owen Jones 
offered to Prince Albert and the royal com- 
missioners his plans. The prince held out 
against them for some time ; but the fasci- 
nation was on him, and again and again he 
returned to the exquisite designs, until ho 
gave in. He selected Owen Jones with some 
tremor, but every year since the palace has 
been transferred to Sydenham has shown 
that it was the most felicitous incident of 
his life to have encountered the right man 
for a task which was to be of far more perma- 
nent importance than he supposed. Since 
then Mr. Owen Jones has not only given the 
large interiors of the great business estab- 
lishments that beauty which makes many 
of them worthy of study and admiration, bnt 
he has won for himself and his country the 
highest honors of the three great Continent- 
al exhibitions. It was with some amaze- 
ment that the world found itself pointed to 
England as the leader in decorative art by the • 
French Exposition of 18G7. " It requires,'* 
said the official catalogue of that exposition, 
^' but a slight insight into modem domestic 
life in England to perceive how great a 
change has taken place within the last ten 
or fifteen years in the internal embellish- 
ment of the dwelling-houses of the upper 
and middle classes of society ; and there can 
be little doubt that the extension of art ed- 
ucation will lead still further to the pro- 
duction and appreciation of articles which 
combine the three requisites of fitness of 
purpose, beauty of design and ornament, 
and excellence of workmanship.'' It might 
be supposed by those who have not seen 
this master's work that it consisted merely 
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in clever imitations of the Moorish and oth- 
er designs with which his name is associated ; 
but, on the contrary, his chief excellence was 
that he showed how the ideas and princi- 
ples which underlie the great works of the 
past were capable of being led out into new 
forms and adaptations. In taking the chair 
at the Society of Arts in 1851, on the occa- 
sion of a lecture on the arts and manufac- 
tures of India by Professor Royle, Mr. Owen 
Jones, having accorded superiority to the 
Indian and Tunisian articles in the exhibi- 
tion of that year over all contributed by Eu- 
rope, added : *' Many of these specimens have 
been purchased by government for the use 
of the School of Design, and will no doubt 
be extensively circulated throughout the 
country. But it is to be hoped that they 
will do more than merely teach us to copy 
the Indian style. If they only led to the 
origination of an Indian style, I should think 
their influence only hurtful. The time has 
arrived when it is generally felt that a 
change must take place, and we must get 
rid of the causes of obstruction to the art of 
design which exist in this country." 
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The hoose ig one of those largey sqnare, 
lead-oolored buUdiDgs of which eo many 
thonsandB exist in London that any one 
passing by woold prononnee charaoteristio- 
ally oharacterlees. It repeats the detenni- 
nation of agee that there shall be no extern 
nal arohiteotnral beauty in London. Height, 
breadth, massiveness of portal, aU declare 
that he who resides here has not dispensed 
with architecture because he could not com- 
mand it. In other dimes this gentleman is 
dwelling bdiind carved porticoes of marble 
and pillars of porphyry ; but here the cloud 
and sky haye commanded him to build a 
blank fortress, and find his marble and por- 
phyry inside of it. Pass through this heavy 
doorway, and in an instant every fair clime 
surrounds you, every region lavishes its sen- 
timent; you are the heir of all the age& 
Entering a room for reading and writing 
near the door, we are conscious of a cer- 
tain warmth of reception even &om the 
walls. They are of silk, made in Lyons aft- 
er a design by Owen Jones. The shade and 
lustre are changeable, but the prevailing 
color dark red. The design is as if an end- 
less series of the most graceful amphorad 
had suddenly outlined themselves, and the 
lines had taJcen to budding off into little 
branches. The surfoce is Persian, and the 
whole sentiment of the room is Oriental, 
without having in it a single instance where 
Oriental work has been copied. The carpet 
Is Persian, but the design is by Owen Jones, 
the most noticeable figure being the crossed 
squares, making a star shape to match a 
similar one on the coffered ceiling. This 
tapestry of silk starts a theme, so to say, 
which is carried with harmonious variations 
throughout the building, expanding in the 
larger rooms, until it recalls every variety 
of Etruscan shape, and taking on the most 
beautiftil colors. There is a Blue Room, a 
Pink Room, a Yellow Room ; yet in no case 
is there any thing ** loud^ or garish in the 
tints. The ceiling of the reading-room is 
somewhat after the &shion of the best Ital- 
ian work of four centuries ago, a kind of 
moulding in deep relief, which probably 
ceased to be much used because it was 
found difllcult to make it without incurring 
the danger of its filling, so great would 
be the weight. But Owen Jones iuvented 
something which he called ''fibrous plaster," 
by which the most heavily eoffeired ceilings 
can be made with perfect security. It oon- 
sists in first making the shapes to be used 
in wood; the wood is then covered with 
canvas, and this canvas is covered wi^ 
repeated ooats of the finest plaster, which is 
rubbed down into any mouldings required, 
and painted. The coffers here are star- 
shaped, and in each an inverted convoluted 
eheU of gold. It is an indication of how 
finely the decorator has blended Oriental 
lustres and classic designs that the various 



antique objects and fine metal-work, done 
by the best Spanish, Italian, and Viennese 
workmen, after classic models, every where 
set about the rooms, have an easily recog- 
nizable relationship with the scrolls and 
forms on carpets, ceilings, and walls. 

But neither the Lycms silk nor the Per- 
sian carpets can be pronounced unique in 
the same sense as the wonderfhl use of vari- 
ous woods made in this house. In the dado, 
Jambs, chair-boarding, we find no carved 
work, but simply the most exquisite combi- 
nations of eboniied and many-colored woods. 
Some of these, as the Indian holly, are so 
fine that the grain is invisible to the closest 
inspection. Other woods are so soft and 
beiuitiful that they have the surface of fiow- 
er petals. Trees belonging to every land 
and clime of the earth have sent here their 
hearts, and, without a particle of pigment 
being used on any one of them, they gather 
to form rosettes on the chimney-pieces, cap- 
pings for the dados, and finest featherings 
around the doors — white, golden, red, cream- 
colored, brown, and these of every shade. 
The tables and chairs of several rooms are 
of this tarsia-work of forms untouched by 
staining or by metal. 

In the library the book-shelves, which do 
the duty of a dado around the room, have 
alternate doors of glass and wood, and the 
latter are adorned with a foliation over two 
feet high, growing from the bottom of the 
panel and leafing out at the top, which can 
not be surpassed by any ancient marquetry. 
Above these shelves the green and gold lus- 
tres of the wall rise to a oone, which has the 
appearance of a blue and gold enamel, above 
which is an early Tudor ceiling of checker 
pattern between relief of a large star with 
four shadings of different colors, or star 
within star, golden, dark, and white. The 
chinmey-pieoe here may be regarded as a 
large arched cabinet, with fire-grate beneath, 
having two wings, in which are contained 
specimens of porcelain fh>m Persia and Cash- 
mere, which, old as they are, have an appear- 
ance of having been designed by the deco- 
rator of the room, who certainly never saw 
them until they came into the harmony he 
had prepared for them. 

The drawing-room, whose windows over- 
look St James's Park, is a very large apart- 
ment, whose division, if it ever had any, has 
disappeared, giving an unbroken range to 
the eye, which, whether it takes in the whole 
effect, or pauses to examine a detail, is sim- 
ply satisfied. The firetted ceiling ; the friexe 
of damask picked out with gold ; the tarsia 
dado, a necklace surrounding the room; the 
chimney-pieces, one of which Lepec of Paris 
was two years in making — they are all fine 
without frivolity, cheerfiil without f nssiness. 
One mantel-piece reminded me of what Bar- 
on Rothschild is said to have remarked once 
when a fop was displaying his malachite 
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shirt studs — " Very pretty : I have a man- 
tel-piece of it at home/' Some of the in- 
cised ornaments here are gems indeed, but 
in no case have they the appearance of being 
set there for their eostliuess; they are all 
parts of the general artistic work. One of 
the best features of this drawing-room is 
that it is not stuffed with things. The ob- 
jects in it are comparatively few, yet they 
are sufficient in nnmber and variety, and 
being beautiful and interesting, one can 
look at each without being bewildered, as in 
some houses where an idea seems to prevail 
that the model for a reception-room is a 
museum. 

Mr. Morrison is a strenuous opponent of 
the general belief that the arts are deterio- 
rating. He believes that as good work of 
any kind whatsoever can be done now as in 
any other age of the world, if one will only 
look carefully after the men who can do it. 
His experience has certainly been fortunate 
in discovering those who are able to make 
entirely original designs, and yet conceived 
in a purely artistic spirit ; but then he has 
had all Europe at his command. The best 
metal- workers he has found in Spain and 
Vienna. In the former country he found 
out Zouloaga, a workman residing in the 
lifctle town of Eybar, and from him has ob- 
tained chased and engi-aved metal -work 
such as almost any of our connoisseurs would 
be apt to date before the Renaissance on a 
cursory glance. One piece of work by Zou- 
loaga is in the drawing-room, a large coffer, 
nine feet by three, covered with all manner 
of figures and scrolls in iron, wrought in re- 
lief, and with a finish which would have 
made Andre Buhl himself rejoice that his 
own fine cabinet (of which Bir. Morrison is 
the fortunate possessor) should have found 
a place under the same roof with that of the 
Spaniard. Mr. Morrison told me that he felt 
sure the man could do a fine piece of work 
if encouraged, so he advanced him a thou- 
sand pounds, and told him to begin some- 
thing on that. Zouloaga worked at the 
coffer for four years, and its owner saw at 
once that he had but paid an installment of 
the real value of this marvelous work. 

But though Mr. Morrison has had to go to 
Spain for ornamented metal-work, to Paris 
for his mantel-pieces, to Lyons for his silk, 
he has found that in no other country than 
his own was he able to secure the best wood- 
work. It may be, indeed, that if his desire 
had been for the most perfect carving, he 
might not have had the satisfaction of ob- 
taining it in his own country — thongh some 
of the workers that Mr. Qeorge Aitohison 
appears to have got hold of may render even 
that doubtful. But in pursuing inquiries 
as to the means by which the exceedingly 
bold designs of Owen Jones for ornamenta- 
tion with the colors of woods oonld be car- 
ried out (and the inquiries were not confined 



to this country), Mr. Morrison found that no 
house out of London was prepared to under- 
take a task that necessitated importations 
of select woods from all parts of the world. 
In Mr. Forster Graham, Owen Jones fonnd a 
man able to enter into his ideas and to give 
practical effect to them. Indeed, the famous 
architect and decorator acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Mr. Graham for some effect- 
ive suggestions for the improvement of the 
original designs. Those who know Mr. Mor- 
rison will easily guess that he too was by no 
means a mere by-stander while the work 
was going on. At any rate, he may now 
rejoice in having secured a home that hat 
converted some portion of his wealth into a 
more real value, and of having thereby ena- 
bled one idealist to realize bis vision. For 
there is nothing in this house not harmoniont 
with its purpose. Every chair is aa philo- 
sophically as it is beantifully conatmcted, 
and nearly every one is different firom the 
other— -one suggesting the perforated chairs 
of the Delhi palaces, and another the old 
Saxon throne in Westminster Abbey. It is 
related of a sensible and busy bauker that 
on being visited by some one, he aaid, '*I 
have a line or two to write ; pray take a 
chair." " Do you know who I am, Sir f ' said 
the visitor, haughtily ; '' I am the Envoy Ex- 
traordinary of ." " Oh, are yoa f said 

the banker; ''then pray take two ohaiisr 
This little story occurred to me aa I was 
looking upon Mr. Morrison's chairs, and I 
fancied the Envoy Extraordinary, if asked to 
take one, would probably have oonaidered it 
as a significant mark of respect. 

There is no sham in thia house— no wood 
pretending to be metal, and no Iron affecting 
to be marble. Aa eaoh particle of a rose 
under the microscope has the rooe'a beauty, 
so here eaoh fmrt of the mansion bears wit- 
ness to the care and taste with whieh tiie 
whole is constructed — ^the table-leg as truly 
as the Lepec mantel-piece. We may ascend 
the magnificent stairway, past the globes 
of light upheld by bronze candelabra rising 
seven feet from the floor, and as we go from 
story to story find good, painstaking work 
meeting us every where, in the bedrooms, 
the nursery, the closets, some of the best or- 
namentation in the house being a pale blue 
and gold scroll surrounding the aky-light at 
its top. 

It is a pleasure to know that deeoratire 
skill has not passed away with Owen Jonea. 
The house of Frederick L^mann, Esq., iu 
Berkeley Square, is the ekrf-d^imtvrt of Mr. 
George Aitohison, one of the moat celebrated . 
architects and decoraton in England, who 
has made the most of very favorable condi- 
tions, has called to his aid congenial artiste 
and carvers, and has completed rooms which 
one would fain see themselves hung npoo 
the walls of the Boyal Aoadetoy, and not 
merely the designs dT some of tl«Bt vbkh 
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are, indeed, exhibited there this year. The 
honse is ancient, and, though not very large, 
boilt liberally and substantially, evidently 
in the days when Berkeley Square was near 
enough to " the country^ for space to be of 
less consideration than now. In the course 
of the recent improvements there was found 
behind an old chimney-piece a playing-card 
upon the back of which is written an invita- 
tion from a Mrs. Murray to Lady Talbot to 
pass the evening at her house ; and Mr. De 
la Rue declares that no card of a similar 
character has been manu&cturecl for a hun- 
dred and fifty years. Even farther back in 
time than that we may safely place the old- 
fashioned, nearly square hall — about twenty 
feet by seventeen — which is at once hall and 
vestibule. It contains tables, cabinets, and 
a stand for flowers, and the modem decora- 
tion sympathizes with what appears to have 
been Uie old idea of a vestibule— a sheltered 
cortile. The general tint is a very pale 
green, the sur&ce-paneling large, and orna- 
mented with stems starting from a common 
root and ending each in cones. The stems 
and cones curve toward each other, and form 
a sort of circular grouping. A door on the 
left introduces us to the library, whose 
walls are shelves of richly carved walnut, 
above which is a dark leather friese, which 
elegantly sets ofif the treasures of ancient 
pottery and other antique objects which 
make the interesting finish of the well-stored 
book-shelves all the way around the room. 
At a certain point the books prove to be 
dummies, an unsuspected little door flying 
open at a touch and revealing a lavatory. 
In this library, where startling effects of any 
kind would be out of place, there are no 
plays of color, but ample light falling upon 
the exquisitely carved table for writing in 
the centre, which is the most remarkable 
for its conveniences and oontrivanoes that I 
have ever seen. 

Ascending to the drawing-rooms, we enter 
first a small apartment, whose floriated ceil- 
ing gives the effect of a bower. Between 
this and the golden cornice is a cove of in- 
laid gold, upon which are traced leaves of 
wistaria, interspersed with light pink clus- 
ters of the phlox. The chief ornament is a 
large cabinet reaching nearly to the cornice 
— ebony and ivory — recently brought from 
the Vienna Exhibition ; it contains speci- 
mens of Eastern porcelain, etc, collected by 
Mr. Lehmann, who would appear to have 
voyaged around the world and found relics 
of all civilizations and all the ages of art. 
This, however, is but an anteroom to the 
chief drawing-room, with which it commu- 
nicates by a large double sliding-door. This 
door, and another like it which admits to the 
diuiug-room, are truly superb. They have 
a frame of ebonized wood inclosing panels 
of finest- grained amboyna. The ebonized 
wood is foliated with gold, and the long cen- 



tral panels are adorned with ovals of olive- 
colored Wedgwood, presenting classical fig- 
ures. The smaller panels above and below 
have at their centres squares of the same 
ware. Each door has a capping of gold flo- 
riation, and a draping of French embroid- 
ered silk, at once heavy and delicate, like 
tapestry. The walls are of a dark reddish- 
brown color, arranged in large panels (from 
floor to cornice) inclosed by a fine painted 
edging. This background elegantly sets off 
the pictures, which are all excellent, some of 
them being among the best water-colors of 
Turner. The ornament which chiefly strikes 
the eye in this room is a matchless frieze, 
painted by the eminent artist Albert Moore, 
the design being peacocks, their long trains 
in repose. The cornice above this is of the 
egg pattern, with a fretting above. The 
ceiUng is, in a manner, paneled ; that is, it 
has on each side stiles or beams crossing 
each other, making the lai^ central space 
and the side spaces almost deep enough to 
be called coffered. These cross-beams an? 
finely feathered with gold, and the inter- 
spaces are adorned with curved boughs, with 
small pointed leaves terminating in round 
decorative flowers. The fireside of this room 
is highly ornamented. The grate is antique 
in general appearance, but novel in struc- 
ture; the silver owls (life size) sitting on 
either end of the fender bar and the old 
brass mountings of the fire-dogs have come 
from the past to guard a grate which slides 
backward and forward as the regnlation of 
the heat given out may require. The tiles 
are representations of six varieties of hum- 
ming-birds, a paroquet, a sun>bird, and sev- 
eral other feathered beauties. Near by is 
a folding screen of brilliant Japanese silk. 
The room is covered to the border of the 
parquetage with a bright Persian carpet. 
In the dining-room the original ceiling, with 
dark oak reliefs (curved), has been retained 
— not happily, I am afraid, such ceilings al- 
ways absorbing too much light. Mr. Aitch- 
ison has given the spaces a luminons dec- 
oration, but nevertheless the dark wood- 
work above can only be retamed by the use 
of a corresponding shade in the furniture. 
This furniture is of rare beauty. The side- 
board is most delicately carved, and the serv- 
ing table inlaid with medallions of ivory, the 
designs of which, by Albert Moore, represent 
various animals and fruits suggestive of the 
uses of the room. There is a chimney-piece 
of ancient work — ebony, with side pillars 
and excellent gold settings; but a compari- 
son of this bit of last century work with the 
furniture recently made is likely to raise a 
question in the minds of those conservatives 
who insist that the making of beautiful 
things is a lost art. It is a pleasure to find 
hung in a room where each object bears the 
trace of really fine art that portrait which 
has long been acknowledged to be the ablest 
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work of Millais, representing Mr. Lehmann's 
little daughter seated on a Minton garden 
seat on a lawn. When this picture was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy a few years 
ago a writer in the Fortnightly Bemew pro- 
nounced it the work which, among modem 
English productions, most recalled the pecul- 
iar vitality and sentiment which have giv- 
en the old masters their fame. I had the 
pleasure of seeing the little lady herself in 
her own boudoir, to make which beautiful, 
Mr. Aitchison appears to have put forth his 
talent as earnestly as Mr. Millais to paint her 
picture. A blue border incloses the large 
panels of the walls, on which are ./Z^vr-de-Ito 
spots, and a bittern at each panel centre. 
The frieze is painted in graceful floriations 
of lemons, and the cove above is adorned 
with balsam and Jasmine. The apartments 
of this little girl, thus tenderly but not gau- 
dily adorned, open into the sleeping-room of 
her parents. This also is simply beautiful. 
The walls are of a delicate blue shade, and 
all the textures appear as if inwoven with 
softened sunshine. Mr. Smallfield's genius 
has here been brought into requisition, and 
he has painted beantifhl groups of flitting 
birds over the doors. The same artist has 
painted boughs of apple blossoms upon the 
door panels in the boys' room. But his finest 
work is a frieze in Mrs. Lehmann's boudoir — 
for such her monogram woven in the Persian 
carpet and carved in the marble mantel-piece 
announced it to be — which consists of doves, 
swallows, and flowers in pots. Mrs. Leh- 



mann's boudoir is on the same floor with the 
dining-room, from which it is separated by a 
charming little sitting-room. The walls of 
this last-named room are entirely covered 
with the finest Gobelin tapestry, above which 
a deep cornice of chased gold supports a cove, 
chocolated, with decoration of silver leaflets. 
No wall-paper at all is used in this honse. 
The ornamentation of the walls thronghoot 
has been put on by the hand, and geneiml- 
ly by pouncing. Perhaps it may be well 
enough to state that the method of poun- 
cing is far more expensive than that of sten- 
ciling. In pouncing, the figures to be paint- 
ed on the wall are first pin-punctured on 
paper; this paper is then laid on the wall 
and beaten with bags of colored powder. 
When the paper is removed each ornament- 
al form is delicately outlined on the wall in 
innumerable fine points. It is then necessary 
that the decorative artist should trace the 
figures with a x^ncil, and afterward paiot 
them. Stenciling, which is less costly than 
this by about one-third, consiBts simply in 
direct painting through perforated metal, 
though it is necessary in most mural work 
that the blank interstices so left should be 
painted over by hand. The latter work is 
however, always more stiff than the pounced. 
The friezes have been painted on canvas, of 
course, since no gentleman would allow hi>« 
possession of works by such artists as tbore 
whom Mr. Lehmann has employed to d^Mod 
upon his remaining in any particular house. 
It is indeed a very significant thing that 
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saoh men as Albert Moore and Smallfield 
should have been found ready to undertake 
work of this desoription ; for though it is a 
return to such work as Giotto and Michael 
Angelo were glad to do, we have heard of 
late years occasional sneers at " mere deco- 
ration.'' Rightly speaking, all art is mere 
decoration. There are other instances also 
where the artists of the greatest eminence 
haye done excellent work of this character. 
In the house of the Hon. Percy Wyndham, 
Belgrave Square, there is a grand staircase 
which has on the wall near one of its land- 
ings five life-sized classical figures by Leigh- 
ton, the Academician, and at the top a deep 
friease of cormorants, storks, and other wild 
birds ; and the dining-room of the same beau- 
tiful mansion has been elegantly adorned by 
Mrs. Wyndham — herself an artist — aided by 
Mr. V. Prinsep. 

The pleasure with which I have visited 
Mr. Lehmann's house is just a little tem- 
pered by the difficulties I have found in the 
effort to convey some impression of it. When 
I passed down the stairways amidst the 
delicate hues lighting them up at every turn, 
and through the doorways curtained off 
from halls by rich Oriental draperies, and 
found myself again in the embowered square 
at the front of the house, I felt conscious of 
an utter inability to give any reader an ade- 
quate conception of the decorations amidst 
which I have invited him to wander in im- 
agination. Let any one who has passed a 
morning in visiting the interiors of the old 
Venetian palaces attempt to describe them ! 
He will have a dreamy impression of soft 
colors fading into each other, of apartments 



that have caught on their walls the tints of 
rosy morning and golden evening, and held 
them in a thousand little contrivances to 
catch such sunbeams, and he will feel that 
the subtle influences of beauty have over- 
powered his analysis. The finer secrets of 
art elude detection, much more explanation, 
like those of nature. 

The houses I have been describing arc 
those of millionaires. Whatever may be 
thought of the large sums expended on their 
mansions, they do not suggest the remark 
made by a wit to a gentleman as remark- 
able for spending little as for making much, 
** You can not take all this gold with you, 
and if you did, it would meltJ* They have 
preferred that their gold should be trans- 
muted in this world, and into forms that 
are none the less beautiful for being costly. 
They are men who occupy a somewhat ab- 
normal position even in wealthy London, 
and one which admits of a correspondingly 
rich and even grand environment. They 
have occasion, and are able, to have rooms 
which relate them to a large and cultivated 
world, while they can reserve for domestic 
privacy apartments which fulfill the want 
which to others is the only end of a home— 
a centre amidst a busy and weary world for 
friendship, love, and repose. Even in these 
grand palaces one may, indeed, witness a 
modesty and reality which contrast favor- 
ably with the at once stimulating and ex- 
hausting splendors of the princely dwelling^ 
of the past. There is no attempt here to 
heap into the rooms the great works of art 
which appropriately belong to the commu- 
nity, and should be set up in edifices built for 
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the common benefit. One perceives, too, that 
the time has passed a^ay when Madame De 
Guerdin could define the life of an apart- 
ment as consisting in ** fires, mirrors, and 
carpets.'' The life of an apartment consists 
in the degree to which it subserves its end. 
The decoration of the salon may well sym- 
pathize with the gayety of festive occasions, 
for it does not exist for the family alone ; 
but in the more private rooms the tired 
limbs will require rest on chair or couch, 
and equally the eye will need rest upon soft 
and subdued shades. 

There will, however, arise in the mind of 
many a reader of the poor descriptions I 
have been able to give of these two houses 
(which represent an exceptional class) a 
moral misgiving. Is not all this a waste of 
money that might have been expended for 
greater and nobler purposes? Is not all 
this mere luxury and extravagance f Well, 
in the first place, it is difficult to draw the 
line between the beauty which Nature seeks 
as she climbs to flowers and man as he dec- 
orates his dwelling, and the luxuriousness 
which makes external beauty in itself an 
end rather than a means. Take away all 
that has been added to oar homes by art, 
and we all become naked savages living in 
mud or log huts. But, in the second place, 
what about this '^ waste of money" so often 
charged against expensive decorations f Poor 
Zouloaga, working in a little peasant village 
of people poor as himself, might not have the 
same charge to bring against the wealthy 
Englishman who found him out. He and a 
host of artists and artisans in this and other 
countries might find more wisdom in Rho- 
dora's philosophy, that 

*' if eyes are made for seeing, 
Then Scanty la its own ezcase for being;** 

and they might add that if the taste and 
skill which are able to make beautiful things 
exist, there may be good reason why a de- 
mand should also exist for what they can 
supply. I do not propose to argue the 
vexed question of political economy con- 
cerning the degree to which luxury is justi- 
fied by its distribution of capital among la- 
borers, but it seems very clear that there 
can be no reason to deplore the free or even 
lavish expenditures of the wealthy for ob- 
ject's which are not in themselves pernicious. 
It has been one particularly gratifying inci- 
dent of the passion for decoration in this 
country that it has been the means of open- , 
ing to women beautiful and congenial em- 
ployments. I 
Miss Jekyl, who was one of the first to | 
take up this kind of work, attracted the at- 
tention of Mr. Leighton, Ma<lame Bodichon, 
and other artists by her highly artistic em- 
broidery, and has since extended her work 
to repouss^ or ornamental brass-work — espe- 1 
cially sconces — and many other things. She 
has, I hear, acquired not only distinction but 



wealth by her skill, some specimens of which 
are exhibited in the International Exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington this year. There 
also may be seen the work of other ladies 
who have followed in her footsteps, some of 
the finest being by a Miss Leslie, a relative 
of the celebrated artist of that name. In- 
deed, there has now been established in 
Sloaue Street a school for embroidery, which 
has succeeded in teaching and giving em- 
ployment to a number of gentlewomen who 
had been reduced in circumstances. Hiss 
Philott, whose paintings have often graced 
the walls of exhibitions, and have gained the 
interest of Mr. Ruskin, has of late been paint- 
ing beautiful figures and flowers on plaques, 
which, when the colors are burned in by 
Minton,make ornaments that are eagerly 
sought for. A Miss Coleman has also gained 
great eminence for this kind of work. Miss 
L^vin, the young daughter of a well-known 
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artist, has displayed mnch skill in destgning 
and painting pots, plates, etc., with Greek or 
Pompeian figures. Many of these ladies 
have begun by undertaking such work as 
this for personal friends, but have pretty 
generally found that the circle of those who 
desire such things is very large, and that 
their art is held in increasing esteem among 
cultivated people. It is even probable that 
the old plan which our great-graudmotbrxK 
had of learning embroidery will be revived 
in more important forms, and, with the paiiat- 
ing of china, be taught as something mon 
than the accomplishment it was onoethoni^ 
It has been found, too, that artisti^ an^ 
teots, decorators, and the numeruw woik- 
men they employ have great raipest At i^y 
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womao who can do any thing weU, which 
contrasts favorably with the Jealonsy which 
the efforts of that sex to find occupation in 
other professions appear to have aroused. 
One example of this is particularly striking. 
Nearly twelve years ago I heard of a young 
lady of high position who was making al- 
most desperate efforts to win her way into 
the medical profession. She had taken a 
room near one of the largest hospitals in 
London, to which she was not openly admit- 
ted, that she might study cases of disease or 
injury, but where, through the generosity of 
certain physicians, she was able, as it were, 
to pick up such crumbs of information as 
might fall from the table of the male stu- 
dents. By dint of her perseverance means 
of information and study increased. I visit- 
ed her room near the hospital, and found this 
young lady surrounded by specimens such 
as are conventionally supposed to bring 
hunting fits on any person of that sex at 
sight. I found that, being excluded from 
the usual medical and surgical schools, she 
had been compelled to employ lecturers to 
teach her alone. Fortunately she had the 
means of doing this, but it amounted to her 
establishing a medical college, of which she 
was the only student. That lady is now 
known as Dr. Elizabeth (Barrett-Anderson, 
an eminent physician, who has done not her 
sex alone but this entire community a great 
benefit, by showing that a woman's profes- 
sional success is not inconsistent with her 
being a devoted and happy wife and mother. 
By the side of the long struggle through 
which she had to go to obtain her present 
position — ^a struggle in which many a woman 
with less means and courage has succumbed 
— ^I am able to place the experience of her 
younger sister and of her cousin, Agnes and 
Rhoda Garrett, who have entered into a 
partnership as decorative artists. These 
young ladies, it may be premised, have by 
no means been driven to their undertaking 
by the necessity of earning a livelihood. 
They belong to an old family of high posi- 
tion, and are as attractive ladies as one is 
likely to meet in the best society of London. 
But like the better -known ladies in the 
same family, Dr. Garrett-Anderson and Mrs. 
Professor Fawcett, they are thinkers, and 
they have arrived at conclusions concerning 
the duties and rights of their sex which for- 
bid them to emulate the butterflies. A few 
years ago, when the decorative work of such 
firms as Messrs. Morris and Co. began to at- 
tract general attention, it appeared to them 
that it offered opportunities for employment 
suitable to women. They determined to 
go through a regular apprenticeship ; and 
though they were met by looks of surprise, 
they were not met with any incivility. One 
gentleman allowed them to occupy a room 
at his offices, where they might pick up what 
knowledge they could in the art of glass- 



painting, and here they awaited further op- 
portunity. The architect who had been 
connected with this glass-staining firm sep- 
arated frx>m it, and, having begun a business 
of his own^ accepted the application of the 
Misses Garrett to become his apprentices. 
They were formally articled for eighteen 
months, during which they punctually ful- 
filled their engagement, working from ten 
to five each day« Of course there were goo<l 
stories told about them. Some friend, call- 
ing upon them, reported that though the in- 
tenriew was interesting, the ladies could not 
be seen, as they were up on a scaffolding, 
lying flat on their backs close to a ceiling 
which they were painting. From that in- 
visible region their voices descended to car- 
ry on the conversation. The ladies them- 
selves were quite able to appreciate all the 
good-humored chaff attending their serious 
aim. When their apprenticeship reached 
its last summer they went on a tour through- 
out England, sketching the interiors and 
ftimiture of the beet houses, which were 
freely thrown open to them. They have 
now started in business for themselves at 
No. 3 Cornwall Residences, Regent's Park, 
with fair prospect of success. Mr. J. M. Bry- 
don, of Marlborough Street, is the architect 
who has the honor of having had these ladies 
for apprentices; and they assure me that 
during their stay there and in their work 
since they have met with no act of incivility. 
Occasionally the workmen may stare a little 
at the unaccustomed sight of ladies moving 
about with authority, but they are most re- 
spectful when they find that there is intel- 
ligence behind the authority. From a friend 
of these ladies I heard a significant anec- 
dote. They directed that a certain kind of 
mixture with which paint is generally adul- 
terated should not be used. When they 
came to look at the work they found that 
the mixture had been used, though it is what 
no untrained eye could detect. They called 
the painter to account, and he said he had 
used very little of the mixture indeed. 

" That is true,'' said one of the ladies, ** but 
we told yon not to use a particle of it." 

The painter was amazed, and at last said, 
** Will you be kind enoagh to tell me how 
you knew that mixture had been used f" 

It is precisely this knowledge which every 
where secures respect. The Misses Garrett 
have made themselves competent decorators ; 
they undertake the wall decorations, uphol- 
stery, frimiture, embroidery, etc., as fully as 
any other firm. Nor are they the only firm 
of women engaged in this business. Tw<» 
ladies of high position and education — Mrs. 
Hartley Brown and Miss Townshend (th« 
former a sister of Chambrey Brown, Esq., a 
very accomplished architect) — ^have set up in 
the same business at 12 Bnlstrode Street — a 
quaint and interesting old house, by-the-way, 
built by the famous Adamses, with a frieze 
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representing some of JSsop's fables. These 
ladies^ who have been employed to decorate 
the interiors of the new Ladies' College (Mor- 
ton) at Cambridge, have not only devised a 
number of new stnfib for chairs, sofas, and 
wall panels, but also for ladies' dresses. In 
the ancient code of Mann it is said, " A wife 
being gayly adorned, her whole house is em- 
bellished ; but if she be destitute of orna- 
ment, all will be deprived of decoration." It 
is not a little curious to find the remote de- 
scendants of those whom Mann thus instruct- 
ed including female drees among the con- 
cerns of decorative art. This is, indeed, theo- 
retically done in the lectures given at South 
Kensington, and Charles Eastiake has inter- 
spersed some valuable hints concerning la- 
dies' dress in his work on H<ni8ehold Taste, 
But the practical way in which Mrs. Hartley 
Brown and Miss Townshend have taken up 
the matter indicates, if I mistake not, a quiet 
revolution which has been for some time go- 
ing on in certain London circles. It is said 
that the artists of England once thought of 
getting together and making some designs 
for dresses, which they would recommend to 
ladies ; they did not do so formally, but they 
have certainly availed to modify very ma- 
terially the costumes visible in thousands of 
English drawing-rooms. The " pre-Raphael- 
ist lady" with her creamy silk,short-waiKted 
and clinging — at once child-like and great- 
grandmotherly — is now a well-known figure 
in evening companies. But there is no uni- 
form for ladies any more. At a fashionable 
party lately I was unable to pick out any 
two ladies out of a hundred whose dresses 
were cut alike, and the variety of colors sug- 
gested a fancy-dress balL Yet these colors 
were all of moderate shades, and Hippolyte 
Taine himself must have admitted that very 
few of them were '* loud." It would not at 
all surprise me if the world which has so 
long laughed at the Englishwoman's dress 
should some fine evening glance into one of 
these quiet Queen Anne interiors and feel as 
if the ladies in their Queen Anne costumes 
— and the other rich but also quiet varia- 
tions of it now becoming frequent — are 
among the most agreeably dressed of wom- 
ankind. But I must return from this di- 
gression. 

The Misses Garrett appear to have an aim 
of especial importance in one particular. 
They tell me that they have recognized it 
as a want that a beautiful decoration should 
be brought within the reach of the middle 
class families, who are not prepared or dis- 
posed to go to the vast expense which the 
very wealthy are able and willing to defray, 
thereby occupying the most eminent firms. 
They believe that with care they are able 
to make beautiful interiors which shall not 
be too costly for persons of moderate means. 
This can surely be done, but it can only be 
through a co-operation between the owners 



of the house and the decorators which shall 
make it certain that there shall be nothmg 
superfluous. If an individual wishes a beaa- 
tifiil home, especially in dismal London, it is 
first of all necessary that he or she shouU 
clearly understand what is beautiful, and 
why it is desired. The decoration will then, 
in a sense, be put forth from within, like the 
foliage of a tree. In each case the external 
beauty will respond to an inwaid want, and 
be thus invariably an expression of a high 
utility. Nowhere more than in the homes 
of the great middle classes is there need of 
beauty. Their besetting fault is a conreo- 
tlonality which often lapses into vulgarity, 
and their thoughts (so called) are apt to be 
commonplace. The eye is often starved for 
the paunch. The pressure of business sends 
every man engaged in it home £Migned, and 
yet it is only when he enters that home that 
his real life, his individual and affectional 
life, comes into play. Cn the exchange, in 
the office or shop, he has been what com- 
merce and the worid determine ; he has been 
but perfunctory ; but now he shuts the door 
behind him, and his cwn bit of the day is 
reached. What is the real requirement for 
this person f Does a house that furnishes 
him bed and board suffice him f or, which is 
of greater importance, does so much alone 
suffice others who dwell habitually in it f 

In the ancient Chinese Analects we read 
that Eih Tsze-Shing said, "In a snp^or 
man it is only the substantial qualities 
which are wanted; why should we seek for 
ornamental accomplishments f Tsse-Kung 
replied, "Ornament is as substance; sab- 
stance is as ornament: the hide of a leop- 
ard stripped of its hair is like the hide of a 
dog stripped of its hair." It would be dif- 
ficult to find in literature a finer or mon 
philosophical statement of the deep basis of 
Beauty than thus comes to us from a period 
of near three thousand years ago, and from 
a race whose applications of decorative art 
to objects of every-day use are models for 
Europe. The spots of the leopard are the 
sum of its history ; its hair is the physiog- 
nomy of its passion and power; it bears on 
its back the tracery of the leaf and sunshine 
amidst which it hides, and the purpose of 
the universe hides with it. Transfemd to 
floor or sofa in a room, the coat of that eat 
is a bit of the wild art of nature, fhll of waim 
life, purely pictorial ; more beautifhl than the 
skin of our domesticated cats, because these 
have been adapted to other purposes, and re- 
duced to an environment of less grandeur. 
But strip the two of their hair, and they are 
only larger and smaller pieces of leather, 
and the depilated hide of a dog is the sameu 
All of which confirms Tsse- Rung's dictum 
that ornament is bnbstanoe, and it at the 
same time suggests the converse truth that 
throughout the universe th«m moat 'be aab* 
stance to insure true ornament. WImh we 
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aaoend to the region of finer utilitiee — ^thoee, 
namely, which are inteUeotoal, moral, spirit- 
ual, social — we discover that household art 
ia another name fi>r household ooltnre. What 
germ in the child's mind may that picture 
on the wall be the appointed sunbeam to 
qniokenf What graceAil touch to unfold- 
ing character may be added by the modest 
tint of a roomf Who can say how much 
falsehood and unreality hare been shed 
through the life and influence of individ- 
uals by tinsel in the drawing-room and rags 
up stairs f 

Just now we are the victims of two re- 
actions. Our ancestors made external beau- 
ty every thing, and the starved inner life of 
man rebelled. Puritanism arose with grim 
visage, turning all beautiful things to stone. 
From it was bequeathed us a race of arti- 
sans who had lost the sense of beauty. A 
reaction came, in which the passion for ex- 
ternal beauty displayed itself in an intem- 
perate outbieak of gaudiness and frivolity. 
We are sufficiently surrounded by the effects 
of that reaction, sustained by wealth with- 
out knowledge or taste, to make Charles 
Eastlake's description appropriate to ninety- 
nine out of every hundred English homes. 
'*This vitiated taste pervades and infects 
the Judgment by which we are accustomed 
to select and approve the otjects of every- 
day life which we see around us. It crosses 
our path in the Brussels carpet of our draw- 
ing-rooms; it is about our bed in the shape 
of gaudy chintz ; it compels us to rest on 
chairs and to sit at tables which are design- 
ed in accordance with the worst principles 
of construction, and invested with shapes 
confessedly unpicturesque. It sends us met- 
al-work ftom Birmingham which is as vul- 
gar in form as it is flimsy in execution. It 
decorates the finest possible porcelain with 
the most objectionable character of orna- 
ment. It lines our walls with silly repre- 
sentations of vegetable li£9, or with a mass 
of uninteresting dii^per. It bids us, in short, 
ftimish our houses after the same fiuhion as 
we dress ourselves, and that is with no more 
sense of real beauty than if art were a dead 
letter. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this is not the opinion of the general public. 
In the eyes of mater£unilias there is no up- 
holstery which could possibly surpass that 
which the most fikshionable upholsterer sup- 
plies. She believes in the elegance of win- 
dow-curtains of which so many dozen jrarda 
were sent to the Duchess of , and con- 
cludes that the dinner-service must be per- 
fect which is described as 'quite a novel- 
ty.'" Mr.Eastlakewell8ays,also:*' Nation- 
al art is not a thing which we may inclose 
in a gUt frame and hang upon our waUs, or 
which can be locked up in the cabinet of a 
virtuoso. To be genuine and pennanent, it 
ought to animate with the same spirit the 
blacksmith's forge and the sculptor's aMer, 



the painter's studio and the haberdasher's 
shop." Under the influence of such scornful 
words as these persons of taste and culture 
have risen in reaction against the reaction, 
and the result is that there are now in Lon- 
don several thousands of homes which have 
filled themselves with those old shreds of 
beauty which Puritanism cast to the winds. 
Most of these are the homes of artists or 
virtuosi, and as they have thus set the fash- 
ion, a still larger number have tried to follow 
them. A genuinely old thing is competed 
for fMously, and as it is apt to go with the 
longest purse rather than the finest taste, 
we find the past as often re-appearing in a 
domestio curiosity-shop as in a beautiful in- 
terior. 

Now Puritanism in its day was one of the 
most usefU of things, and if we do not see 
the traces of beauty which it has left, the 
fonlt is in our own eyes. The artists Imow 
very well that if it had spared the old tapes- 
tries and fhmiture for the main uses of our 
present society, the effect would be as un- 
lovely as if our homes were all buttressed 
and turreted in feudal style. Feudalism 
and Puritanism have alike left to us Just as 
much of the styles of their ages as we need — 
enough to give, as it were, a fair fringe to the 
appropriate vestment of to-day. A house 
made up of antiquarian objects is a show- 
room, a museum, but not a home. We have 
fallen upon an age when cultured people 
know that external beauty is but one means 
to integral beauty, and when the prophets 
of that higher end can see that the very 
flowers of tiie field are ugly if they drink' up 
that which ought to turn to com and wine. 
Much is to be said for the antiquarian taste 
if it does not run into an antiquarian pas- 
sion. It may safSsly be admitted that our 
churches need not be sombre nor our serv- 
ices gloomy, that a few good pictures would 
not harm the one, nor more poetry and mu- 
sic the oUier ; but what is to be said of those 
who find in albs and chasubles and incense- 
burners the regained Paradise of man f 

But if there can be no real beauty secured 
by building for a life that is to be lived in one 
century a mansion that grew out of another, 
as little can a high taste be satisfied by the 
conventionality of its own time, which ad- 
mits of no relation between the individual 
and his dwelling-plaoe. In a normal society 
each man would be able to build his house 
around him as he builds his body, and to 
take the past, the east, the west, for his 
materials as much as brick or stone. ** Let 
us understand," says the wisest adviser of 
our time, '* that a house should bear witness 
in all its economy that human culture is the 
end to which it is built and g^amished. It 
stands there under the sun and moon to ends 
analogous and not less noble than theirs. 
It is not for festivity, it is not for sleep ; but 
the pine and the oak shall gladly descend 
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from the mountains to uphold the roof of 
men as faithful and necessary as themselves, 
to be the shelter always open to good and 
true persons — a hall which shines with sin- 
cerity, brows ever tranquil, and a demean- 
or impossible to disconcert ; whose inmates 
know what they want ; who do not ask your 
house how theire shall be kqtt." 

One residence particularly has connected 
itself in the course of my observations with 
the high place given, in this extract from Em- 
erson's chapter on *^ Domestic Life/' to the in- 
dividuality so essential to a home, and so diffi- 
cult to obtain. Those who have found delight 
— as who has not f — ^in the paintings which 
the American artist, Mr. George 8. Boughton, 
has given to the world will not be surprised 
to learn that he has built up around him a 
home worthy of his refined taste and his del- 
icate perception of those laws of beauty which 
enable it to harmonize with individual feel- 
ing without ever running into eccentricity. 
Few of those who havQ ei^oyed the fine hos- 
pitalities of Grove Lodge, Kensington, can 
fail to recognize that the much-admired res- 
idence is as unique a work of the muoh- 
admired artist as any of those charming 
pictures of his which so tenderly invest the 
human life of to-day with the sentiment and 
romance of its own history Passing lately 
through his hall, touched every where with 
the toned light of antique beauty, to his stu- 
dio, the picture which he was Just finishing 
for the Royal Academy appeared as a nat- 
ural growth out of the sesthetio atmosphere 
by which he was surrounded — some girls of 
Chaucer's time beside an old well and a cross, 
filling the water-bottles of pilgrims on their 
way, amidst the spring blossoms, to the shrine 
of St. Thomas k Becket, <<the holy, blissful 
martyr," at Canterbury. The embowered En- 
glish landscape closed as kindly around the 
figures and costumes and symbols of the old- 
en time as they do now about the features of 
a new age ; and no less harmoniously do the 
ornaments and decorations of this beautiful 
home surround the cultured society which 
the young host and hostess gather to their 
assemblies. The house is, as I have inti- 
mated, remarkable for the impression it 
gives of being the expression of individual 
taste. It might well enough bear on its 
threshold that signature which bears such 
increasing value, so txuly does it represent 
the man — as free from ostentation as from 
con ven tionality. 

Entering the door, we find ourselves in a 
square vestibule, separated from the main 
hall by rich and heavy curtains of greenish- 
blue tapestry. The walls are here, for a dis- 
tance of one-third of their height from the 
fioor, covered with a paneled wainscot col> | 
ored in harmony with the hangings. For , 
the rest, the walls are covered with a stamp- 
ed leather papering of large antique scrolls, ! 
outlined in gold. A rich light fills this lit- ' 



tie apartment by reason of the quaint and 
deep-hued glass of the door and side window. 
In these both roundels and quarries are used. 
In the door there are roundels above and 
quarries beneath, furnishing a neat border 
to larger stainings representing marguerites 
and clover blossoms on a blue ground. Abcrre 
the door is a curious horizontal glass mozaic, 
set in lead, as indeed are all the squares and 
circlets of both window and door, with boes 
and butterflies at the angles of the irregular 
lines. The zigzag flight of the little wing- 
ed symbols of industry and pleasure required 
that the pieces of glass should be irr^^nlar, 
and this result was secured by an odd de- 
vice. The decorator having come wit^ his 
oblong pane of precious glass, asked how he 
should cut it up. The artist promptly or- 
dered him to let it fall through some feet ou 
the door-step, and then gather up the frag- 
ments. This was done, and as the pieces 
came of the faU, so were they put together, 
with the bees and butterflies at their angles. 
The effect of this irregularity is very fine in- 
deed, as setting off the precision of the pat- 
terns in the rest of the door. 

Passing through the curtains, we enter a 
hall running about two-thirds of the depth 
of the house to the dining-room. The hall 
is lined with fine old engravings and eabin- 
ets, with here and there an old round con- 
vex mirror. The general color of the walls 
of the dining-room is sage-green, thus set- 
ting off finely the beautiful pictures and the 
many pieces of old china. There are sev- 
eral cabinets which have been designed by 
Mr. Boughton himself and a hufet somewhat 
resembling that drawn by Charles Eastlake 
(Fig. 18, Hmt8 on Houtkold IVute), but im> 
proved, as I think, by being made somewhat 
higher, and having a small ornamental bal- 
ustrade on the top shel£ And I may here 
say that Mr. Boughton's art has enabled him 
to make his many beautiful cabinets, the an- 
tique ones as well as those designed by him- 
self, particularly attractive by introdueing 
small paintings on the panels of their doon 
or drawers. These figures are generally al- 
legorical and decorative, and are painted 
upon golden backgrounds. They are of rich 
but sober colors, and usually female figures 
with flowing drapery, great care being taken 
that their faces shall have dignity and ex 
pression. In some cases an old cabinet h» 
small open spaces here and there which wil! 
admit of medallion busts and heads being 
painted, and if care be taken that the col<»» 
shall not be too loud, and especially that 
the designs are not realistio, the beauty and 
value of the cabinet are very much enhaooed. 
The buffet to which I have referred has a car- 
tain over the arch beneath, and such an ad- 
dition may be also made to a cabinet whieli 
r^ts upon legs with good effect as weO a^ 
utility, if care be taken that the color of the 
curtain shall not be obtrusive. 
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This diuing-room is lighted by a large 
wiudow set back in a deep recess, curtahied 
off from the main room with hangings of 
red velvet, and exquisitely environed by 
original designs. The window is composed 
of the richest qaarries, holding in their cen- 
tres each its different decorative flower or 
other natural form, and these being collect- 
ively the frame of large medallions of stained 
glass representing Van Eyck^Van Orley, and 
^e burgomaster's wife from Van Eyok^s pic- 
ture in the National Gallery. 

It is a notable feature of the ideas of glass 
decoration, and, indeed, of paper decoration, 
in houses where English artists have super- 
intended the ornamentation, that realism in 
design is severely avoided. In this respect 
I can not doubt that we are in London far 
more advanced in t<aste than those decoratqiv 
of Munich, and some other Continental cities, 
who try to make the figures, in their glass at 
least, as commonplacely real as if they were 
painting on canvas. Even if the material 
with which the glass-stainer works admitted 
of a successful imitation of natural forms, 
the result could not be beautiful. No one 
desires roses to blossom on his window- 
panes, nor butterflies to settle on the glass 
as if it were a flower. The real purpose of 
the glass can never be safely forgotten in its 
decoration : it is to keep out the cold while 
admitting the light ; the color is to tone the 
light, and prevent its being garish ; and i^ 
fhrther, any form is placed upon the glass, 
it is merely to prevent monotony by pre- 
senting an agreeable variation from mere 
color. But the form must be in mere out- 
line, transparent, else it suggests an opaque 
body, which were a denial of the main pur- 
pose of the glass, i. 0., to do away with 
opaqueness. Even when the ornaments on 
the little panes are thinnest, they are hardly 
suited to the English sky, which sends us 
little superfluous light. 

The drawing-room at Grove Lodge is 
adorned on the theory that its fhnction is 
one which requires a degree of richness bor- 
dering on brilliancy, which were out of place 
in a study, or studio, or sitting-room. Here 
are to be happy assemblies of light-hearted 
people in gay dresses, and the room must 
be in harmony with the purpose of pleasure 
which has brought them together ; but then 
the drawing-room must not obtrude itself, it 
must not outshine their lustres nor pale their 
colors ; rather it must supply the company 
with an appropriate fruming, and set them 
all in the best light. I have rarely seen a 
more picturesque drawing-room than that at 
Grove Lodge, and none that has seemed to 
me a more purely artistic creation of a beau- 
tiful out of a rather unpromisingly con- 
structed room. A paper of heraldic pink 
roses, very faint, with leaves, in mottled gold, 
makes a frieze of one width above a ^all- 
paper of sage-gray, which has no discernible 



figures at all on it. This sage-gray supplies 
an excellent background to the pictures — 
which are moderate in quantity, charming 
in quality — and for the picturesque ladies, 
who are too often fairly blanched by the 
upholsterer's splendor, as they might be by 
blue and silver lights in a theatre. At the 
cornice is a gold moulding and fretting, 
making an agreeable fringe to the canopy 
(as the star-spotted ceiling may be appropri- 
ately called). The ceiling is not stellated, 
however, with the regularity of wall-paper 
designs, but with stars of various magnitude 
and interspaces. It must be, of course, a 
room in which the deep tones of color pre- 
ponderate which could alone make such a 
ceiling appropriate. In this instance it is 
rendered appropriate not only by the char- 
acter of the himgings of the room, at once 
rich and subdued, and by the carpet, which 
Mr. Houghton has had made for this room, 
the basis of whose design is the greensward, 
touched here and there with spots of red, 
but also by the fact that it is a double draw- 
ing-room, lighted in the daytime only at 
the ends, and requiring therefore a bright 
ceiling. There are two old Japanese cab- 
inets : one is richly chased, but with nothing 
in relief except the gold lock-plates, and 
some twenty-eight hinges (themselves a dec- 
oration); the other is more complex, and 
has figures in reliefl In addition to these 
there are two cabinets of unique beauty, de- 
signed by BIr. Boughton— one {possessing a 
beveled mirror running its whole width at 
the top, the other with panels on which the 
artist has painted Spring and Autumn in 
gold. 

Before leaving this charming residence I 
must mention that some of its best effects 
have been produced by the extraordinary 
lustre of color and quality of surface in the 
atuth used for curtains, furniture covers, and 
upholstery. These are such as are not or- 
dinarily manufactured, and can be procured 
in London only by searching for them. Man- 
ufacturers in this country, and no doubt in 
America also, are in the habit of bleaching 
their stuflfo as white as possible, and the con- 
sequence is they will not take rich and warm 
dyes. The secret of those Oriental stuflb 
upon whose surface, as they appear in our 
exhibitions, English manufacturers are so 
often seen looking with despair, is that they 
never bleach to whiteness any thing that is 
to be dyed. If the Eastern dyers should put 
their deep colors upon a surface bleached to 
ghastlinees, their stuffis would be as ghastly 
as our ordinary goods speedily become. The 
Oriental dyer simply leaves the natural color 
of the wool or cotton creamy and delicate, 
and the hues never turn out crude and harsh, 
as do those of English stuffs. This bleach- 
ing, moreover, takes the life out of a natu- 
ral material, and is the reason of the superior 
durability of colored Oriental fabrics. 
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AMONG THE WATER-FOWL OF THE WEST. 



THB MALLAKDb 



LONG ISLAND, Bamegat, Chesapeake 
Bay, and Currituck have each ei^oyed 
an enviable reputation among the shore 
shooters, long unchallenged by any pre- 
sumptuous rival within the scope of our 
domain. 

Little did the denizens of Fulton Market 
in years gone by dream of the paradise in 
store for the lover of sport in the vast West- 
em country, of the numberless resorts for 
their favorite birds on the boundless prai- 
ries, of the endless chains of miniature lakes 
abounding with their favorite food.. But the 
encroachments of civilization, the multipli- 
cation of steam-vessels, and, above all, the 
continual hammering of the myriads of 
shooters who swarm around the larger cit- 
ies of the Atlantic sea -board, have had a 
tendency to exterminate and to drive the 
main flight of our water-fowl to more quiet 
retreats in the West, while the more tempt- 
ing grain fields and rice lakes offer to these 
fowl greater inducements to abide in their 
new home. Vast tracts of marsh and mead- 
ow which once offered a fine feeding ground 
around the bays and creeks of the coast are 
now an almost barren waste, where few birds 
can be seen, except fish ducks, such as coots, 
alewives, loons, sheldrakes, divers, etc., none 
of which offer any temptation to the true 
sportsman. 

We will consider none but the edible spe- 
cies, the true game birds. Among these the 



glorious mallard has a prominent place, from 
its greater abundance, from the wide range 
of country where it is found, and the quality 
of its flesh. It is a universal favorite at the 
table, and is more marketable than all other 
varieties combined. It affords, too, a wider 
field for genuine sport than all others. The 
canvas-backs of the Chesapeake, it is tme, 
draw many lovers of the sport, who for years 
have practically known no other field, and 
who can recapitulate volumes of exploits 
among the red-necks and canvaa-backs of 
Chesapeake Bay. As a favorite for the ta- 
ble this magnificent bird ranks first, when 
size and flavor are both considered. The 
wild celery upon which it delights to feed 
imparts to it a delicious flavor, and gives it 
the pre-eminence. Nowhere can we find iti 
fit comparison save in the blue-winged teal 
of the West, which in September, aller fat- 
tening on the wild rice while ** in the milk,* 
emerges a '* perfect roll of batter," and In 
point of flavor and delicacy is not sorpaased. 
The black duck, which seems to be iden- 
tified with the sea-coast, is also a gseal fa- 
vorite. More wary than any of the olbcr 
varieties, extremely sensitive to Uie ap- 
proach of man, quick of pese^tiim, aad ex- 
ceedingly shy, it is the very idaal «f » 
game bird. No sportsman nitoni* villi s 
round score of blaok dnoka alniqpl mnt 
his shoulders, the result of s di|r.-«l te 
marsh, but has earned tbetimAH im ttk y^ 
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tience; perseverance, strategy, and aconrate 
aim. The bag tells the story. "That fel- 
low lay low for black docks.'' So closely is 
the black duck allied to the mallard — ^there 
being but a slight variation in the plomage 
— ^that it is hardly worth the while to class 
them separately. Tet it \b singular that 
throughout the vast migratory track of the 
West this bird is almost unknown. The 
mallard is every where ; the teal, the wid- 
geon, the pintail, the blue-bill, the red-neck, 
canvas-back, and all the favorites generally, 
are found in greater or less numbers as the 
locf^ty favors ; but rarely the black duck, 
which seems to be confined to the coast, and 
therefore doomed to extermination. 

The Canada goose, too^ while it frequents 
the sea-board of the Atlantic and Pacific and 
the whole of the country lying between — 
while it swarms on the vast grain fields of 
the West, destroying countless bushels of 
com, pasturing on the sprouting winter 
grain, yet it does not exist on the Atlantic 
coast south of Currituck. During the win- 
ter months spent on the inlets and among 
the sea islands of South Carolina, when the 
bays teem with water-fowl, not a goose can 
be seen. There is no food for them. 

The ducks visit the old rice fields during 
the night, and return in the morning, lying 
off in tiie bays during the day, and occasion- 
ally taking a trip among the innumerable 
creeks, where they become an easy prey to 
the sportsman concealed behind his blind 
of palmetto leaves, which encircle his skiif. 
liany days have we spent on the Waccamaw, 



Winyaw, and Muddy bays, and among the 
labyrinth of creeks from Georgetown Bar 
to North Inlet, the favorite shooting ground 
of the Georgetown district — ^many score of 
black ducks and mallards, rice -fed birds, 
have we brought to the water, but during 
all our sojourn there we never had the pleas- 
ure of drawing a bead on an " old hunker.'' 

That they make an occasional visit so far 
south on the coast may be true; but it is 
beyond their natural bounds. We have 
made havoc in their ranks in the vast com 
fields of Illinois. We have taken a stand 
in the centre of a large com shock, and have 
seen them come in myriads frt)m the large 
swamps in the vicinity — always making 
their entry at a certain point instinctive- 
ly, and their exit at another, if undisturbed. 
Here, sportsman, is your field, if you can 
kill a goose ! if you never did, ten to one if 
you draw a feather. Nothing is more de- 
ceptive than a long line of old hunkers bear- 
ing down on the hiding-place of a novice 
at goose-hunting. The size of the bird, the 
clack of their goose-talk as they approach 
a feeding ground, the apparent proximity 
of the noisy fellows as they seem to fly al- 
most in one's face, create the impression in 
the mind of the uninitiated that they are 
only a few feet off; but when he suddenly 
rises and fires, to his chagrin he discovers 
that the flock has turned about at some 
fiigkty yards distance without a scratch. 
Many a splendid shot have we lost in this 
way through the nervousness of some ama- 
teur sportsman, who was sure of almost any 
other bird, and who could make his right 
and lefb shots very creditably, but who had 
never shot a goose. 

The Canada goose is a heavily fledged 
bird, and bearing down in a direct line upon 
the hunter is no easy prey, until it is pass- 
ing or has passed. It is better to wait un- 
til you can see its white tips ; then a quar- 
tering shot under the wing will bring down 
your game. Four drams of good powder, 
an ounce of shot. No. 2 (which is coarse 
enough), and a little attention to the busi- 
ness will usually settle your goose question. 

But shooting geese on the vast wheat 
fields in early spring or late in the fall, after 
the winter wheat has sprouted nicely, is an- 
other thing. Here are miles of expanse like 
the ocean, without cover of any kind ; there 
are the geese, numbering thousands; the 
knolls are black with them. Now is the 
time for strategy. Ton must select a windy 
day — for they can not rise down the wind — 
provide yourself with a team of oxen and an 
old sled ; lie down ; allow the oxen to graze 
gradually toward them, making a circular 
tour toward the last, so that it will bring 
you to the windward ; and work toward them 
until you notice symptoms of alarm, shown 
by the double note of the old gander. Now 
is your chance. To your feet before they 
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can gather! yoa are near enongh. They 
must pass to the right or leffc^ for thej can 
not rise in any other direction. Each man 
select Ms birds, and if yon do not bag two 
each, yon shonld never shoot at a wild goose 
again, unless absolately in self-defense. 

Much cnnning is exhibited by these birds 
in localities where they are frequently dis- 
turbed. We have often seen them in the 
great swamps of the Bureau Valley along 
the Illinois come in about dark, when it was 
Just too late to draw a sight, noiselessly 
stealing along, so as to evade the random 
shot of the hunter returning to camp after 
a long day's work. So attached are they 
to their old grounds, and so liable to be 
pursued at night by reckless adventurers, 
that after a few warnings they baffle the 
most intelligent. Should their line of en- 
try be discovered to-night as they come 
across the marsh from the south, to-morrow 
night, if you watch, you may Hear the vibra- 
tion of their wings as they pass over the 
timber to the north, in their approach to 
the old rice pond, or open water of the big 
slough. Upon all other occasions, and also 
when disturbed, they exhibit their usual 
propensity to indulge in gabble and goose- 
talk. 

The most prominent among the varieties 
in the West is the Canada goose. The next, 
and existing in great numbers, is the white- 
fronted or laughing goose, called by many, 
" brant.'* Of the regular brent-goose we 
have but few. We killed one out of a flock 
in the Illinois River, in 1860, on a sand-bar, 
and believe it is the only flock we ever saw 
in that valley. The brent-goose is about 
half the size of the Canada variety, and is 
about two-thirds as large as the white-front- 
ed, mottled, or laughing goose. But in the 
absence of the regular brent-goose, the mot- 
tled bird known as the laughing-goose car- 
ries the name of brant. And brant it is, so 
far as the average shooter is informed ; for 



few of them have ever seen a brent-gooee — 
and this is the only bird which, to tbeir 
knowledge, ever bore the name. The«e same 
fellows call a partridge a pheasant, and an 
English snipe a woodcock. 

It is amusing to watch a flock of langhtog- 
geese as they approach a favorite feeding 
ground or a resting-place. They come first 
in the regular acute-angle line of flight. 
Suddenly they break ranks, and with one 
accord the whole flock begins a series of evo- 
lutions, tumbling and turning high in air, 
and then descending in a most comical and 
irregular manner, to the amusement of thet 
observer, all the while indulging in a jabber 
more resembling the merry laughing of a 
bevy of school-girls than any thing else, ftwn 
which peculiarity they receive their name. 
As a table bird it is highly esteemed, and is 
generally preferred to the Canada goose. In 
point of numbers it exceeds the latter in this 
locality, while in other parts the ratio is re- 
versed. 

They visit the West in March and April, 
on their regular migrations to the lakes and 
bays of Northern Minnesota, the British pos- 
sessions, and Labrador, remaining with ns 
sometimes as late as May in smidl detach- 
ments. Many are killed before they reach 
their northern breeding grounds. Afler rais- 
ing the usual brood, and replenishing their 
thinned ranks, they gather for the aatumnal 
return flight, and in October we see them 
wending their way to their old and favorite 
haunts, until the cold weather drives tbem 
southward to the great marshes of Arkanaas 
and the Lower Mississippi. As they pass 
north in March, generally before a sontheriy 
gale, which carries them along with little 
apparent effort, their coming is welcomed as 
a harbinger of returning spri ng. They come, 
too, in large numbers, accompanied by all 
the usual varieties of watei^fbwl in even 
greater profusion. 

It is a pleasure to witness one of Umaa 
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pilgrimages; and a 
trip to the West at 
the proper season, if 
foruo other purpose, 
will repay the orni- 
thologist. No soon- 
er has the ice left 
the rivers, and the 
sontherly gales se- 
cured the ascenden- 
cy, than the flight 
of water -fowl he- 
gins, line after line, 
flock after flock, all 
bent in one direc- 
tion, and with one 
common purpose. If 
much rain has fallen, 
and the numerous 
ponds and sloughs 
of the prairie are 

full, large numbers alight in their passage, 
and visit the large com flelds of the stock- 
raisers, where they pick up the com which 
is trodden under foot by the feeding herds. 
Sometimes these vast tracts are covered 
with water after the spring rains, and be- 
fore the frost has entirely left the ground ; 
the cattle have cleaned the ranch, and the 
waste com which lies trampled in the mud 
and water becomes a rich harvest for the 
weary birds ; and here they congregate, acres 
upon acres of wild fowl of every variety. 
When fully alarmed by the sound of the 
gun, they rise with a noise like that of 
distant thunder, in tens of thousands, until 
the air is thronged with them. Should the 
spring be dry, and there be little water on 
the prairies, they pass over the locality, 
alighting occasionally in the rivers or in the 
adjacent ponds, but seldom break ranks un- 
til they reach the more extensive marshes of 
the Calumet, Winnebago, and other streams, 
or the lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The Calumet Marshes, near Chicago, are, 
and have been for years, a favorite spot, 
where these birds in ^eir pilgrimages most- 
ly gather. This, however, is becoming to 
such an extent a resort for sportsmen, pot- 
hunters, and every variety of the genus homo, 
in search of ducks and a ** good time general- 
ly," that we fear.its days are numbered. 

Here you will find the sterling represent- 
atives of Chicago's favorite clubs, her re- 
nowned " shots," who come in their marsh 
rig — a bottle of cartridges and a belt full of 
whisky — nntrammeled with by-laws or res- 
olutions of club origin, and fiur beyond the 
reach or influence of the Woman's Anti-whis- 
ky League. They secure some primitive 
'^ dug-out" of ample dimensions and suffi- 
cient breadth of beam, and with a unanim- 
ity of purpose worthy of the undertaking, 
they sally out to make that marsh the hot- 
test place for ducks that the imagination 
can conceive, until the last bottle of ammu- 
Vou XUX.-Na 294.-63 
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nition is exhausted, when they Join in the 
favorite chorus, 

*' Oh ! we*ll never get drunk again," 

buy up of some more successful shots enough 
ducks to make a show at home, and beat a 
hasty retreat cityward. 

The Calumet promises little for the sports- 
man of the coming generation, through the 
incessant hammering of the mob of sportsmen 
that congregate there, and, like the Atlantic 
coast resorts, in a few years it promises to 
be the abiding-place of the solitary heron, 
with an occasional sprinkling of crow-ducks, 
divers, and here and there a pensioner. This 
continual hammering drives the birds to 
other localities, an.d the main flight passes 
entirely over the locality, to stop only where 
they can escape this incessant warfare. 

A man may be a good quail or snipe shot, 
and may be able to kill chickens admirably 
well, for this requires little skill or Judg- 
ment — any boy who can handle a gun can 
bring down his prairie-chicken — but mal- 
lard duck shooting is another thing. If the 
birds are young and green — the first of the 
fall flight — they can be secured easily with- 
in twenty yards. But suppose them to be 
full-fledged, and that it is later in the sea- 
son, with the wind light, while the birds fly 
wide, what are the chances of the ordinary" 
marksman f Ah ! then it is a different busi- 
ness, requiring tact and experience. I have 
seen good ''shots," who could kill quail, 
woodcock, and snipe, shoot all day at ducks, 
and only succeed in crippling a few. Most 
of their shooting has been done at point- 
blank range, which, when applied to duck- 
shooting under ordinary circumstances, fails. 
The barrel is always a tangent to the line 
of flight of the shot, which describe an arc 
of a circle, and always fall after leaving the 
muzzle. In aiming point-blank at a duck 
on a cross shot forty yards away, if you do 
not aim ahead proportionately to the veloc- 
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ity of the bird, and above in proportion to 
the distance and the natural ffdl of the shot, 
your bird will seldom grace your game-bag, 
unless you make a ** scratch/' which is often 
the case. 

Take for example a blue -bill or a teal, 
coming down the wind, and they mean busi- 
ness when they fly: these are admirable sub- 
jects upon which to experiment if you are 
in doubt. Suppose a line of blue-bills come 
whizzing by twenty yards high and forty 
yards distant. You aim at the leader. What 
is the result f If you drop any, it will be 
one of the last in the line. 

The most sportsman-like way to kill ducks 
is over decoys, and this requires much prac- 
tice and experience in handling decoys. 
For to a novice it is more than likely his 
decoys will be in his way, and instead of 
drawing birds to him, he will drive them 
off. In the first place, secure a gun of 
proper weight and length. There is not so 
much depending, however, upon the gun as 
upon the man behind it. Most modem guns 
are good, and a good '^ shot" will kill birds 
with a musket. Select a gun about No. 11 
calibre, with solid metal at the breech, and 
tapering very light at the muzzle ; for one 
great object in water- fowl shooting is to 
have a good weight of metal at the breech 
of the barrel, since in constant hammering 
with light guns your shoulder will suffer 
after a day's work. Nine pounds is a good 
weight for a thirty-inch gun of No. 11. R»p- 
erly handling this gun, yon can do all the 
execution which opportunity may afford. 
Cumbersome duck guns are useless. I have 



done some of my best shooting in the creeks 
of South Carolina with a No. 12, eight pounds ; 
and one day, while there, I made a hfuidiiome 
bag of black duck and mallard on Marsh Isl- 
and, in Winyaw Bay, near Georgetown Bar, 
with a fifteen -dollar gun — a No. 12, thirty 
inches — but I observed the ordinary well- 
settled rules in duck-shooting. For a short 
neck a straight-breech gun is absolutely nec- 
essary, and for a long neck the reverse. The 
eye always follows the object, and the gun 
should be suited to come right to the line of 
vision without changing the motion of the 
eye at all. Therefore, in selecting a gun^ 
place the gun at the hip, or present arms, fix 
the eye on an object, close your eyes, then 
raise your gun quickly to the shoulder, open 
your eyes and see what the gun covers, and 
what would have been your chance of hit- 
ting it if a bird. You are then precisely in 
the position of a person shooting woodcock 
in a dense thicket : your eye is so busily en- 
gaged in following the bird that yon can not 
stop to look for the sight; but the ear, the 
eye, and the hand follow each other instinct- 
ively, and yon have the bird without ever 
seeing the gun at all. This is quick work, 
and is called ** snap-shooting." Now a gun 
with which you can do this is a good one for 
ducks, provided yon load it properly, and ob- 
serve the other rules. 

Early in the season, when the first of tbtf 
flight comes down, and most of the birds 
are young and quite green, fiUling an easy 
prey to the sportsman. No. 8 shot will do Ili6 
work effectually. But later in the mmoo 
they are well fledged, will bear hMvy ponad? 
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iagy and get away under ordinary circnm- 
stances. Then four drams of coarse powder 
is a charge for a mallard, and an ounce of 
shot — never more than that. The size of shot 
should be governed by circnmstances. 

For mallard, No. 8 will answer until the 
birds become large and strong ; then use No. 
6 shot. 

Provide yourself with a set of large de- 
coys ; anchor them in the right place, being 
careful to set them in such a position that 
the birds will always draw in front of you, 
being careful at the same time not to place 
yourself in such a position that they will 
draw every time right in the line of sunset 
or sunrise, as the case may be. Observe 
that ducks always draw, in alighting, head 
to the wind, and your position should be 
such that you have the wind on your right 
shoulder, when the birds will draw from the 
left. Push your skiff in the sedge, and cov- 
er it well with grass, wild rice, or whatever 
is most prominent, and always endeavor to 
conceal it. Have a suit of clothes as nearly 
the color of the sedge as you can. A black 
hat or cap is fatal. A dirty white cotton 
cap, such as is worn in summer, is good, if 
you rub it up with oil and iron rust, so that 
it will appear about the color of surrounding 
objects. Every thing prominent and strik- 
ing is to be avoided. In such a rig you can 
take your stand. As soon as you see a flock, 
drop ; watch the line in which they draw ; 
move not a muscle while they circle around. 
When they come up the second time, and set 
their wings for a drop, select the first, and 
if yon are patient you are sure of your bird. 
Then the whole flock spring, and you select 
the nearest, which is, in fact, a better shot, 
for he is going from you, climbing as no oth- 
er bird can climb. The result — a pair of 
mallards. Let them lie, for there will be 
more along soon. Mark! there comes an 
old drake. He has his wings set, and is 
making a bee-line for the decoys. Let him 
swing first, and then 
take him as he 
draws. He likes 
not the looks of 
these decoys, on a 
closer scrutiny, and 
is inclined to make 
a tour of inspection. 
Here he comes, right 
on your quarter. 
He springs — ^you are 
discovered. Drop 
him. There comes 
a flock of pintails. 
They see nothing 
but the decoys. 
Don't let them 
light ; but when 
they draw and 
bunch, get a quar- 
tering shot and rake 



the line with No. 8 shot. Lie down : there 
come three mallards. Watch when they 
draw; they often cross each other. The two 
outside birds are drawing together. Now is 
your chance : the three birds are yours. 

This is decoy shooting, such as is prac- 
ticed in the marshes by those who under- 
stand it. 

The most favorable days for duck-shoot- 
ing are cold, windy days ; the heavier the 
gale the better ; it keeps them on the wing, 
and they can not lie out in the bays and 
ponds, nor seek a cove to the windward and 
fly low. Great Judgment is required in se- 
lecting a good spot in which to work de- 
coys. The country and the habits of the 
birds must be studied, their lines of flight, 
the changes which the shifting of the winds 
produce, where they feed, when they feed, 
their favorite haunts. The mallard duck 
loves company. Thousands of them can 
often be seen in a small pond no larger than 
a city lot, and by the exercise of Judgment 
and skill you can bag a couple of dozen 
easily. 

One of the most successful days the writer 
ever had was in Southern Minnesota, on 
Pine Creek, where a slough was discovered 
in which a thousand mallards were quietly 
resting. My comrade was bent on crawling 
up for a shot, and with difficulty did I per- 
suade him to refrain. "Put down your 
gun,'' I said to him. We walked up, drove 
the ducks out, took our position at the wind- 
ward end in the black flags, and prepared 
for their return. Shortly a couple of mal- 
lards rounded a point of timber not far dis- 
tant and made a straight line for the slough. 
One apiece we dropped them. Then the 
work was begun, and in lees than two hours 
we had secured eighty-eight mallards. Of 
the vast myriads in the great rice marshes 
of Minnesota few have any idea who have 
never beheld them in the season. This is 
the great migratory track, and here are their 
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priucipal feeding grounds. In September, 
1660, on an island in the Illinois River, the 
writer made a shot across a line of blue- 
winged teal preparing to migrate, and with 
a charge of No. 8 shot, with a No. 5 single 
heavy gun, he killed twenty-eight birds at 
one shot, and with a small No. 12 gun he 
killed fifty-four in fifteen minutes. This 
was done in the presence of Moses Osman, 
Esq., one of the editors of the Ottawa Free 
Trader, and now of Fairbury, Illinois. This 
shot was published at the time, and counted 
good, although it was a ** poor day for ducks.'' 
The valley of the Illinois was once a vast 
feeding ground for water-fowl on their pas- 
sage, and even now is frequented by thou- 
sands. Bureau Valley is a favorite resort, 
lined with sloughs, rice lakes, and marshes, 
with easy access to the com fields. The 
water-fowl cling to this home with a tenac- 
ity worthy of protection. Thousands are 
sent from Chilicothe, Henry, Peoria, Spring 
Lake, and Pekin to the market of Chicago, 
to be shipped to the Eastern cities, while 
Calumet, Winnebago, Green River, and the 
lakes of Wisconsin furnish their quota for 
the tables of the Eastern epicures. Great 
is the slaughter ; but they return from the 
Northern breeding grounds next fall with 
their broken ranks replenished. Occasion- 
ally a drought destroys their harbors on the 
prairies, and we see few ducks. Then re- 
ports come to us that Western Iowa is teem- 
ing with ducks and geese, for the flight has 



followed a track three hundred miles west 
for water, where they are comparatively un- 
disturbed. But after a mild winter a wet 
spring, to fill up the marshes and slooghs, 
brings them back to their old track again. 

While I write (March 5, 1874) the flight ij« 
passing north, and the papers annonuoe, 
through advices from one of our clnbe, that 
Calumet is teeming with myriads of ducks. 
The market bears faithful evidence of the 
truth. The Klimman boys, the great duck- 
hunters of the Calumet, are reveling once 
more in their favorite and lucrative si>ort. 

A few years since I was one of a party of 
four who came out from the East year after 
year, each of us a crack shot. None save 
myself had ever been West. All had shot 
from Long Island to South Carolina, but had 
no conception of the vast multitudes of wa- 
ter-fowl in the West. We procured tents 
and other appliances, and struck out for Chi- 
cago, and thence to the town of Chilicothe, 
at the head of Peoria Lake. A storm had 
just passed, a driving storm from the north- 
east, which filled the marshes. A stiff north- 
er was blowing a gale. The main flight of 
fall birds was coming before the wind down 
the valley in countless numbers. Fnom 
twenty to fifty flocks could be seen bearing 
down across the head of the island, and mak- 
ing for the old Goose Pond^ Spring Bcaacb, 
Black Partridge, the Big Slough, and oth- 
er resorts, until the swamps teemed aliva 
with water-fowl. We got our boala, campf 
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rig, and provisions, and made for the oppo- 
site shore. Sach a sight, said one of oar 
party, he had never witnessed any where 
along the coast, and he never expected to 
witness a grander one. Here was game 
without limit. Barnes palled away at his 
pipe with his eyes fixed on the long black 
lines of geese as they tamed over the head 
of the island a mile north, making a bee- 
line for the sloaghs, and adding to the al- 
ready dense masses. We palled down stream, 
passed the island, and went to the main 
shore to sarvey the coantry. We worked 
across the marsh in a line for the Goose Pond 
— an almost inaccessible marsh, abont a mile 
long, tilled with wild rice, and protected by 
timber, secluded and safe. Here, upon a 
projection of timber growing out of a sort 
of floating bog, we pitched our tent and 
built our camp fire. Abbott took his decoys 
and went for the mallards, while we got the 
camp in order and secured enough of sedge- 
grass with which to make our beds. The 
condition of the ground was such that we 
found it necessary to build a foundation of 
twigs upon which to lay our sedge-grass to 
keep it dry while we were preparing. Ab- 
bott was at work, and a more beautiful 
sight we never s^w. Every flock apparent- 
ly came straight for those decoys, and be- 
fore dark he had bagged sixty mallards. 
He came in and we repaired to supper, after 
which we were enjoying our quiet smoke 
when a fine setter dog of Abbott's came at 
full speed for the tent. We stepped out, 
and in the darkness were two large eye- 
balls glaring from an old fallen tree, and a 
yell such as I never heard before greeted our 
ears as the eyeballs disappeared. A couple 
of trappers in search of musk-rat and mink 
were camped close by, and from them we 
learned in the morning that a large lynx 
had been prowling around the night before. 
We remained on this spot about two weeks, 
and then changed our camping ground for 



the Big Slough, whence our facilities for 
reaching the market were excellent, and we 
had regular access to the mails. Continual 
pounding for two weeks in the Goose Pond 
had driven the birds away to the other ponds. 
The wild rice grew here the alternate years, 
and this year there was abundant cover and 
feed, and with a will we went to work. 

That the reader may not indulge in too 
generous an idea of the luxury and ease of 
camp life in a duck country, where the great 
object is to secure a full supply and the 
cream of the sport, we will point out some 
of the duties incidental to our daily routine. 

The birds begin to fly at daybreak, and 
then it is very necessary that each man 
shall be in his place, probably a mile or two 
from camp. At four o'clock we indulge in 
a hearty breakfast, which with us usually 
consists of fHed ducks' livers, buckwheat 
cakes, fried potatoes, and coffSee. Each man 
has his boat, in which are his decoys, safely 
stowed away the night before, a good pad- 
dle, a pole, and a pair of oars. Often two 
go together in one skiff; but, although more 
companionable, it is more difiQeuU to work 
about in the dense rice, over the ooze and 
black flags, when oftentimes speed and dis- 
patch are necessary, and nothing but ex- 
treme buoyancy of the boat will permit 
quick motion. One man is also less likely 
to be detected by the ever-watchful eye of 
the duck than two. One man seldom in- 
dulges in unnecessary talk when birds are 
flying ; two are generally exchanging ideas, 
when a flock near at hand is startled by 
the sound, and turns away, unobserved un- 
til too late. 

We decide where each man will go, and 
usually arrange that the ducks can be kept 
flying from one set of decoys to another by 
proper posting of the shooters ; for if a flock 
fails to draw to one, it is quite sure to take 
to another. Before daybreak each man has 
shoved his boat in the sedge in a favorable 
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spot, and bnilt his screen or blind in such a 
manner that he can push his skiff in and 
ont as it becomes necessary in picking np 
ducks and chasing cripples. 

With the first gleam of light on the eastern 
horizon comes the dash, and oftentimes while 
engaged in setting the decoys in darkness 
the quiver of many wings can be heard over- 
head ; and sometimes a splash, followed by 
a dozen or more in close qnarters, denotes 
that the birds have discovered onr decoys 
before we are prepared to receive them. The 
decoys being set in snch a way that they 
will swing to leeward, and ride free frt)m 
each other, leaving 
space enongh be- 
tween ns and them 
to secure the pitch 
of the ducks in 
front rather than 
behind, we get be- 
hind our bUnd, and 
are ready. The 
flight has com- 
menced, and the 
booming of guns is 
heard Hi over the 
marsh. The sight 
of a dozen decoys 
riding apparently 
undisturbed is an 
inducement to Join 
company. The pass- 
ing flock detects 
them, and the birds 
set their wings for 
the stools. Down^ 
they come, rocking 
and swinging, until 
close to the tops of 
the rice, when they 
swing around to 
scrutinize their ir- 
responsive compan- 
ions. One moment 



* __ -_-^- more and the cheat 

may be discovered 
by the older heads, 
and away will go 
the flock. But we 
are quick to take 
onr chances, and our 
harvest is an abun- 
dant one. 
I We always make 
' it a rule to secure 
blue-winged teal for 
our table. We can 
it>ast them, broil 
them, toast them, or 
fry them in butter. 
Stuffed with mush- 
rooms, and toasted, 
they leave a can vas- 
A2I OLD ouEinrDGiKMi. back in the shade, in 

my opinion. Early 



in the season we find loads of mushrooms on 
the old pastures here, and there is nothing 
finer than a fat blue-winged teal stuffed 
with fresh mushrooms. 

We proceed to draw the birds prepara- 
tory to shipping. This is done very neatly. 
The large mallard duck livers are always 
preserved, washed and slightly salted, for 
our breakfast, and a more delicate morsel 
can seldom be found. This done, the birds 
are sponged, tied in pairs, and hung up to 
dry. Afterward we put them in bunches 
of six, label, and ship them the next morn- 
ing by the cook when he goes over for the 
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maiL The express company deliver them, 
and we draw against them, the proceeds 
covering oar expenses. On onr last trip we 
sent to the Chicago market some fourteen 
hnndred head of mallard ducks, widgeon, 
blue-bills, and geese, which were our sur- 
plus after giving away, consuming in camp, 
and sending to our friends East a fair share. 

After dinner we take a smoke, and about 
three o'clock we sally out for the evening 
flight, which though shorter, is often stron- 
ger and more exciting, especially if on the 
eve of an approaching storm. This is a priv- 
ilege not enjoyed in South Carolina. There 
you have no evening shooting, as the ducks 
leave the bays, where they congregate dur- 
ing the day, rising about dusk almost in a 
body for the rice fields ten to twelve miles 
up the river. But in the gray of the morn- 
ing they return to the creeks and bays, af- 
fo^ing fine sport for a time. 

Other methods of securing these birds in 
the prairie sloughs of the West are somewhat 
different from that we have attempted to de- 
lineate. Our method is that practiced by 
the scientific sportsmen who pursue the 
sport for the love of the pastime — a method 
in which strategy, calculation, and study are 
concerned, and in which patience and per- 
severance secure success. Qo down on the 
Calumet and you will see shooting practiced 
in all its modes. There you will find the 
true sportsman who has left his place of busi- 
ness for a day's recreation and relief. He 
does his work thoroughly. He has not come 
to cripple and to maim, but to kill. But 
paddle down the creek, and on every pro- 
jecting point you will find posted some pot- 
hunter, who blazes away at every passing 
flock, frightening far more birds than his 
shot reaches, and crippling more than he 
kills. He never shoots at a single bird, but 
bangs into a flock pell-mell as it passes, to 
be treated in like manner by the next pot- 
hunter. 



In the spring, when the prairie sloughs 
are frill of water, the birds as they pass north 
remain for some time. Here is no cover at 
all — ^no means by which an approach can 
be made without discovery. The tempting 
sight of a thousand ducks in a mere 'pond 
or slough, almost at your door, gives occa- 
sion to a vast deal of strategy. Generally 
speaking, the birds in this situation are safe. 
Many times we have been perplexed to find 
some means by which we could secure our 
game. There they sat — elegant birds, all 
ready for an invitation to be bagged, but far 
beyond the effectual reach of flying shot. 
What is to be done f We get a team and 
drive to town, procure a cask and a spade, 
also a lot of stones — for you might as well 
look for a needle in a hay-stack as a stone on 
the prairie. We select a spot on the edge 
of the slough commanding the whole area. 
We dig a large hole and dam up around it 
to keep out the water. After the hole is 
large enough to admit the cask to within 
six inches of the lim, we bale it out and put 
it in, then throw in the stone until we have 
settled it fairly, and tramp the clay well 
around it. When the cask is firmly set, we 
throw out t)ie stone and cover it with some 
old bleached prairie hay. Then we get in- 
side, and, with a few decoys, our cover is 
complete. We have shot mallards in this 
way, to the utter astonishment of the farm- 
ers, who never were able to get near enough 
to touch a feather. The next season we go 
up to the old spot, and the cask is full of 
water. We bail it out, put some hay in 
the bottom, and are then again ready for 
work. 

In the fall these birds resort to the vast 
com fields to feed, and when they once come 
to understand the business, they soon fatten, 
and are in elegant condition. The best 
method of working a com field which the 
ducks have been in the habit of visiting is 
to go in a party of three or four, take yoni 
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positions commanding the whole field, pull 
up the standing com by the roots, and stack 
it up as you would stack muskets — enough 
to make a secure blind ; get under cover and 
wait. About three o'clock in the afternoon 
the ducks begin to come, just over the tops 
of the com, hundreds and thousands of them, 
according to the locality. We have seen 
them sally forth from the sloughs and marsh- 
es near Peoria Lake in a direct line for the 
com fields in numbers that would surprise 
the novice. 

Here is a fine chance to secure every bird. 
Cripples stand no chance of escape. A 



broken wing is Just as efifectual as a broken 
head ; for when they strike the soil yon can 
pick them up. Quite different is it if they 
fall in a marsh ; there they hide in a trice, 
and when the opportunity offers, at once 
make for the margin of the pond or the 
shores — eventually to die, to be eaten up 
by minks, musk-rats, foxes, or hawks, or to 
become the prizes of some fortuuat« poacher 
or bush-whacker. The cleanly picked bones 
often mark the spot in the lonely marsh 
where the wild -cat or fox has made ^a 
square meaF from what was once a plump 
corn-fed mallard. 



EAPE OF THE GAMP. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PROUD A8 LUCIFER AND DARK AS EREBUS. 

WHEN gentle Mrs. Browne plaintively 
remarked that she was doubtful as to 
what papa might think of " these new do- 
ings,'' she used the plural number advisedly, 
alluding not only to the monstrous innova- 
tion of walking before breakfast, but more 
obscurely to another change of doubtful 
tendency, which had crept almost imper- 
ceptibly into the practice of this well-regu- 
lated family. Mr. Browne, attended by the 
ladies of his family, worshiped in a district 
church which had been built in his part of 
the town. This edifice was of the Qeorgio- 
Palladian era, built of bricks, disguised in- 
side and out with stucco, and lighted by 
means of tall sash-windows of the usual do- 
mestic pattern. Its interior was rendered 
at once elegant and commodious by a gal- 
lery which ran round three sides of the 
structure, like the dress circle at a theatre ; 
and a handsome three-storied pulpit formed 
the grand centre of attraction. Walter 
Browne, Esq., was a very regular attendant 
at this place of worship, and expected his 
women-folk to be the same ; but for many 
months past his expectations had been im- 
perfectly fulfilled. 

The old parish church, dedicated to the 
Holy Apostles, has been descfibed as stand- 
ing prominently on the brow of the cits'. It 
is a massive Gothic structure, and, having 
been designed for grand functions and pomp- 
ous ecclesiastical processions, has a vast 
chancel and choir, extensive nave of seven 
spans, and broad aisles. The fourth seat in 
the northern aisle was facultied to Mr. 
Browne's house, which, before the other 
church was built, of course depended on the 
old one for spiritual ministrations. In this 
seat Albert, Frank, and Hubert Browne were 
wont to worship still, accompanied by Rob- 
ert when on a visit to his family, and of late 
by Janet, who now affected to despise the 
rectangular *^ temple" (as Frank called it), 
and had been observed making efforts to pe- 



ruse a hand-book of Gothic architecture and 
other works of a retrogressive character. It 
happened that the three front seats in this 
aisle were facultied to the Gramnuir School, 
and that Mr. Lane sat in the left-hand comer 
of the front seat. 

A habit prevailed at Pedlington of -enters 
ing the parish church by a door in the north 
wall of the choir, where, during the infr^ 
quent week-day services, the scanty congre- 
gation was easily accommodated in the 
stalls. But on Sunday the body of the 
church was filled ; so those who went early 
sat in rows confronting those who came late. 
Every Sunday, just as the service was com- 
mencing, Albert, Frank, and Hubert would 
march down the choir steps, sweep to the 
right in frt>nt of the school seats, wheel to 
the left round Mr. Lane's comer, and so reach 
their own place in what seemed to them a 
qu iet, unostentatious manner. After service 
they returned by the same way» again filing 
past Mr. Lane. 

It must be said fbr this out-of-the-way an- 
gle of the church that those who worshiped 
there sat or knelt in the glow of a magnifi- 
cent painted window which filled the wall 
at the eastem end of the aisle. Of late— at 
first occasionally, latterly more regularly— 
Mr. Lane had become aware of a graceful 
figure and a wave of delicately perfumed air 
attending his friends' arrival ; and when be 
looked round from time to time at the boys 
behind him, the fair face of Janet, lit with 
tinted rays, closed the vista. At least he 
saw no further. Beauty such as hen, even 
with him, had power to arrest the eye, and 
say, '*Thu8 far shalt thou come." But he 
averted his look, and went on with his 
prayer and praise. A poet-artist might have 
imagined this wayward girl unbonneted and 
seated under the gilded organ-pipes in foil 
blaze of all the chancel windows, and so, 
crowning her golden hair with whit«^ roses, 
might have made a St. Cecilia of her, as 
many a Madonna has been made. But Mr. 
Lane put such foolish ideas away from hioi, 
and pursued his devout exercises. Yet was 
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be growing aconstomed to feel that she was 
near him in church, greeting him with hap- 
py smiles on the way to his daily task, and 
always present, though seldom speaking, in 
that house which was his £avorite resort in 
all the town. 

The Brownes dined early on Sundays, as 
most good people do in Pedlingtou, and as 
no member of that family attended evening 
service at church, they were not sorry to see 
Mr. Lane drop in to their frugal supper, 
which he had now acquired quite a habit 
of doing. If there was any difference in his 
manner to Janet and to the others, it was 
merely that, as being younger, and therefore 
farther removed frt)m him even than sister 
Joan, he made less attempts to converse 
with her. He nsed frankly to admit that, 
while he could understand and sympathize 
with, and generally win the confidence of, 
boys of all ages, young ladies from twelve to 
twenty-four years of age were a complete 
mystery to him, and that therefore they 
must pardon him if he seemed stiff or harsh 
or silent with the young ladies present. 
Then Nelly would laugh, and say he was al- 
ways very agreeable to her, and papa would 
raUy her, and say< perhaps she was the ex- 
ception to Mr. Lane's rule. Of course every 
rule had one exception. But Janet would 
be quite silent on such an occasion, her eye- 
lids woald be lowered, and the dark curling 
lashes motionless. Beally Mr. Lane did oft- 
en try to draw her into the common con- 
versation, but it seldom availed. He talked 
too much upon abstract subjects, very often 
making almost all the talk himself, and qnly 
drawn out by affectionate appeals from the 
mother, or by half-sarcastic questions and 
inductions on the part of the eldest daugh- 
ter. And when an abstract question was 
not on the tapiSy the talk was seldom about 
individuals, and never degenerated into that 
harmless though personid gossip which is 
dear to women of all ages. On Sunday even- 
ing the conversation was often religious, and 
whatever Janet may have thaughi of Mr. 
Lane's theories and opinions, she feUi they 
answered doubts and difiQculties of her own, 
and that they were singularly unlike the 
rigid unreasonableness of her father's code. 
Mr. Browne, when ho listened, which was not 
often, for he preferred his book, looked upon 
it all as harmless theorizing, very well for a 
single solitary man, who might range over 
the whole world of ideas and yet live an 
honest, upright life, but quite unsuited to 
the decorum and stability of family econo- 
my. Perhaps occasionally he was rather as- 
tonished and alarmed at a startling novelty ; 
but knowing as he did that his children 
must sooner or later take wing from the pa- 
ternal nest, and become more or less inoc- 
ulated with other opinions than his, he 
thought it well that their first introduction 
to outlandish sentiments shoaid be in com- 



pany with a man whom he both liked and 
esteemed. Mr. Lane always treated the 
mother with more respect and consideration 
than her daughters. He never paid the 
girls any marked or conspicuous attention, 
never exchanged glances or smiles with 
them on any subject which was not spoken 
of openly coram magistrOf and, above all, Mr. 
Browne felt quite sure that Lane was a man 
who had his way to win in the world, and 
that he had no idea of encumbering himself 
with a wife in that toilsome ascent. He 
also united with his wife in thinking that 
Mr. Lane's friendship had been of inestima- 
ble service to Hubert, and might have the 
indirect effect of infusing into Frank a dash 
of his energy and more vigorous habits of 
mind. 

One Sunday evening Frank was absent. 
He had gone from home on the Friday, and 
was not to return till the following Monday 
morning. A great storm had been raging 
throughout the whole Sunday, but at about 
eight o'clock in the evening Mr. Lane ap- 
peared as usuaL It happened that no one 
but Janet was in the drawing-room when he 
was shown in, and she was sitting on a toot- 
stool by the side of the fire, leaning her back 
and head against the white marble mullion. 

" I wohH get up for you, Mr. Lane," she 
said, putting out her warm little hand to 
him, " because I know you think me only a 
little girl who ought to behave properly." 

"That's right," he said, quietly; "you 
know I sympathize with aU rebels and dis- 
affected people all over the world. It's a 
part of my creed to do so." 

"Ah I" she thought to herself, but of course 
did not utter the thought, " with people all 
over the world ; but if / were breaking my 
heart, he wouldn't think about me," 

"What a dreadful storm it is I" she said, 
presently. "And how long it has lasted! 
It made me so sad last night to hear the 
wind howling in that terrible manner." 

" Well it might," he replied. " And they 
tell me that last night or this morning early 
a large steamer from Bremen ran ashore at 
the mouth of the Peddle. She went to 
pieces, and all hands were lost before an 
effort to save them could be made." 

Janet expressed her sympathy for the 
" poor things," and wondered whether there 
was a Dntch Jonah on board, and whether 
they could have saved the ship by throwing 
him overboard to the white-bait. But she 
was thinking inwardly, " He does not care 
whether / was sad or not. He does not like 
me the lea$t hiV* 

Then she resolved desperately to make 
him ask her for his umbrella. " It doesn't 
matter what he thinks of me notr," she 
thought ; then said, looking at him pointed- 
ly, " I can see you are quite wet, Mr. Lane. 
How very shocking! Had you not got an 
umbrella f " 
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In the mean while this big strong man 
had been qnite dreading some alloBion to 
his umbra. Since that morning on the cliff 
he had never seen it. He was attached to 
it firom long service and many pleasing asso- 
ciations, and would not bay another. Con- 
sequently when it rained he allowed himself 
or his coat to get wet. To this arrangement 
he had little or no objection. And if Janet 
had mislaid and so lost his umltraf thinking 
it had been returned to him, or having for- 
gotten all about it, she would be vexed to 
find out the state of the case ; and he could 
not bear to inflict the least annoyance on 
her. But if, as he suspected, she was keep- 
ing it in sweet durance, he could do noth- 
ing honorably (he thought) but ignore the 
fact. 

Now he was in presence of the enemy — 
actually under fire. The question was fired 
at him point-blank. His courage, as that 
of a true hero always does, rose to the occa- 
sion ; but his chivalrous, watchful care of 
this lovely foe did not flag for an instant. 

" I think I had a common old parachute 
once,'' he answered, looking at her, or rather 
into her, with such calm, forbearing eyes 
that her purpose nearly quailed. But his 
indifference had made her desperate. She 
would make him treat her like a human 
being, with at least gratitude and regard 
for one who had dealt kindly with her, and 
who had deserved so well of her by his serv- 
ices to Hubert. 

** Think, Mr. Lanef she urged« "You 
know yon had. The dearest old nice large 
one. And you lent it to me." 

Poor little Janet! She said those last 
words in a voice ringing with joy, and with 
triumph dancing in her eyes. But the knight 
of green gamp was not so easily overthrown. 

'* So I did,'' he said, still fixing upon her 
that calm, unwavering glance. ''What a 
long time ago that was ! You really were a 
little girl then. I don't think yon were six- 
teen. You and Nelly couldn't have held it 
between you if you had not rested the end 
of the handle on the seat of the boat. But 
I shall never be so gallant again. You are 
quite a woman now, as you say; and if I 
were to lend you an umbrella, the gqssips 
would gossip about you. Besides which, / 
have lost U, and donH intend to buy another." 

Janet might have made another effort to 
retrieve the day if Mrs. Browne had not 
come in at that moment. But it is doubt- 
ful whether she would or no. Mr. Lane 
was so stem and yet so tender. He was 
thinking of her all the time, and fighting 
with her to secure the privilege of not seem- 
ing to think of her, and to secure her from 
the imputation of thinking about him, and 
still more of being thought a flirt. How 
noble he was! yet how invincible in his 
nobility! "Is it only possible, then," she 
thonght, "to vanquidi the wei^ — to have 



those at one's feet at whose feet one could 
not lief" 

" I assure you we were not flirting, Mrs. 
Browne," said the gentleman. 

" No need of assurance," she replied, smil- 
ing. 

"But what do you think we were doing f 
Quarreling." 

" Quarreling f No," replied Mrs. Browne, 
incredulously shaking her head. 

Then Janet, with her eyes taU of tears, 
said, " Mr. Lane was scolding me for being 
sancy and bold, mamma. I am too self- 
wiUed ; I know I am. But he is not as kind 
to me as he is to Hubert. He doesnt care 
for what / think or feeL" 

Then a little pause of utter astonishment 
on the mother's part and a deep wonder oo 
Mr. Lane's part ensued, after which Janet 
brushed the tears away, rose np smiling like 
Hebe, and said, " I know papa is down stairs 
waiting for us to come to supper. Mr. Lane 
will give you his arm, miunma." 

And off she nm, but turned at the bead 
of the stairs with an arch smile, which alone 
would have slain any champion but this 
one, and said, "It was very kind of poor 
Mr. Lane to have come to-night, mamma, as 
it is so wet, and he has no umbrella! I was 
afiraid he would not come to-night, as Frank 
is not at home." 

That was Janet's Parthian arrow, shot as 
she retreated from the field. When they sat 
down to supper, conversation became gen- 
eral, and hostilities were not renewed. But 
added now to Mr. Lane's admiration for Jan- 
et, a profound and not at all nnpleasing 
wonder at her strange behavior to him set- 
tled on his mind. Yet he was resolved to be 
even less kind to her than usual, and to show 
her as plainly as any negative ooorse could 
do that her conduct was imprudent, and 
that he was displeased at it. " Poor little 
pet!" he thonght to himsel£ "She is too 
playful, and too guileless of wrong. Some 
fellows would have taken advantage of her. 
I must give her a silent lesson in propriety." 
Accordingly, for many weeks he sUghted her 
so pointedly that her mother noticed it^ and 
said to her one evening, after Mr. Lane had 
left, " I fear 3rou really have ofiended him, 
Janet." And Frank, overhearing this, and 
having himself noticed «a want of his nsaal 
gentleness in Mr. Lane's manner to Janet, 
observed that he should have thought Lane 
too generous a fellow to be angry with a 
girl ; at which Janet could restrain herself 
no longer, but burst into tears and left the 
room. When she reached the eoUtude of 
her own chamber, and had turned the key 
in the lock, she opened a cupboard door and 
peeped in ruefully at the mn^ro, which stood 
gravely in a comer, and, although oarefuUy 
mended and patched by her han^ seconed 
to reproach her for levity and wtuswrnrdntm, 
" I don't care," she said to the i ' 
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Ject, shaking ber head at it as if it were a 
sentient being — " I don't care. I sha'n't give 
yon baok nntil he asks for yon. So he may 
^et wet, and be as cross as he likes." 

On the Sunday afternoon before Mrs. 
Browne's party, as Frank passed Mr. Lane 
after the service, he slipped a piece of paper 
into the latter's hand. '^ I am coming/' the 
note said, '' up to your rooms this evening, 
but don't stay at home if you have any en* 
gagement. F. B." In the eveniqg, accord- 
ingly, Frank came, and found his friend 
writing. 

" Ah !" he said ; " I see. Writing letters. 
Don't let me interrupt you, but I hate writ- 
ing letters; often have sixty or seventy to 
write in a week." 

'' I don't write as many in a year," said 
Mr. Lane. " No wonder you hate it. But I 
was not doing so just now. I was preparing 
a Greek Testament paper for my class." 

They sat without talking for a while, and 
Frank fell to wondering, as he often did, 
what the secret of Lane's life could be. To 
a man of his sagacity and penetration the 
idea of some entanglement with a woman 
would have occurred in the case of almost 
any other man. But Lane's character and 
habits seemed to repel the supposition. 
Among all his acquaintances Frank had seen 
no man who treated women with such court- 
ly respect as Lane did ; and yet in this was 
no tinge of what is commonly called gallant- 
ry. Even the old Ada, his housekeeper, was 
a member of a privileged sex, and treated as 
such. But that in some way, or for some 
reason, Lane had severed himself from his 
early friends, Frank was pretty sure. The 
Pedlingtonians had graduaUy arriv^ at a 
belief that Dr. Phelps and Mr. Lane were 
friends of old standing ; and as to Captain 
Fuller, he had broken out one day with an 
assertion that he had known Lane for twen- 
ty years, and that he was " a devilish good 
fellow, and highly connected." When press- 
ed for further information, he said that Mr. 
Lane was born in India, and early left an 
orphan ; that he had been educated abroad, 
and had not cultivated his connections and 
acquaintances in England. In this latter 
statement the soldier did not adhere rigidly 
to the truth ; for, though the subject of the 
conversation had completed his education in 
Gfermany, he and Captain Fuller had been 
school -fellows at Harrow, and being both 
XK>werfnl and impetuous youths, had kicked 
each other's shins and struggled together fu- 
riously over the foot-ball, and the armies on 
either side had paused, as in Homeric com- 
bats, to see the champions fight. Moreover, 
Mr. Lane's father and the captain's &ther 
having been brother officers and friends, the 
orphan school-boy was frequently invited to 
spend a part of his holidays at Bivermead, 
the Fullers' house, and these invitations had 
been most urgently renewed since Mr. Lane's 



return to England* ''But he never went 
any where now," as the dragoon concisely 
expressed it. 

Still, as Frank was forced to believe, Lane 
must have had some friends and connections 
in his youth as well as the Fullers ; and if 
not, his cutting them was all the more strange. 
Who was the guardian who had brought him 
up f Oh, ^ was dead, was he, and his wife, 
and every one belonging to him ! In short, 
Lane had been bom and bred in the house- 
hold of the man in the moon, and sent to 
Pedlington in a balloon, which had then re- 
turned, and so cut off his means of commu- 
nication with his relatives. ^'No, Captain 
F., that won't do for yours truly, F. B. The 
truth is. Lane has quarreled with his fami- 
ly ; and whichever is in the wrong, he will 
never give way. It would be easier to drag 
the old church off the cliff than to make Mm 
knuckle under. Don't yon notice. Fuller, 
that religious men are always either pusil- 
lanimous or proud f If they're soft-hearted 
fellows, they get soft-headed too ; if they're 
made of tougher stuff, like our solitary 
fHend, they get as proud as Lucifer and as 
dark as Erebus." 

This dialogue and these reflections will 
throw some Ught upon Frank's view of Mr. 
Lane's position. We shall leave them sit- 
ting together over Lane's fire, because their 
conversation is too interesting for the end 
of a chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

BBATINO ABOUT THK BU8H. 

When Frank Browne felt any curiosity 
upon a subject, his habit was to talk all 
round it, casually as it were, and without 
apparent interest in it, yet hovering about 
it, so that an unwary interlocutor was sure 
to expose some of its secret places, especially 
as Frank's languid eyes, with their drooping 
lids, never looked more drowsy than as the 
critical moment was approaching. He was, 
however, too wary to sound a vigilant and 
susceptible man like Lane in this way, al- 
though some curiosity concerning such a 
mysterious friend was inevitable. Frank 
certainly might have cunningly extracted 
rather more from Captain Fuller than the 
plain-spoken warrior had already divulged, 
but thought it ungentlemanlike to '< pump" 
a man about his friend's affairs. He had 
gone as far as to ask Fuller directly whether 
Lane had no private property, and Fuller 
answered without any restraint that he 
might have some little trifle saved out of his 
education fund, but that he was heir to a 
snug little property on the death of a rela- 
tive who had passed middle life. 

After the two strangely assorted friends 
had sat silently over Mr. Lane's fire for sev- 
eral minntes, Frank said again, as if he had 
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been tbinkiug of nothing els^ since last say- 
ing it : 

" Yes, I hate writing letters. Fm sick of 
it. And, now I come to think of it, how you 
most hate boys !'' 

** No, I do not,'' replied the other, laugh- 
ing at the idea, though somewhat gravely. 
** Boys are not like letters, written and nev- 
er seen again." 

'' And then they pay so badly," continued 
Frank, " considering the labor you have with 
them. But in that respect yon and I fare 
pretty much alike." 

"But I assure you," Mr. Lane urged, 
"that it's a great thing to watch a boy's 
character growing and expanding, and to 
help him to become honest and brave and 
generous. It more than requites the trouble." 

" I dare say," replied Frank. " But that's 
a luxury to which Fm a stranger. And it's 
a new idea in Pedlington. The only rival- 
ry between the master and me was which 
should hate the other worst." 

"Now Hubert," continued Mr. Lane, 
" would blush at tiie thought of doing many 
things that he might have considered venial 
if no one had watched over his moral growth ; 
and his mind is at any rate more receptive 
than it was a year or two ago." 

" Yes," Frank replied, heartily, " he's get- 
ting on, and coming out too, is Hubert." 
Then, after a pause, " But you won't stay 
here long, I suppose f ' 

" Don't you think," asked the usher, " that 
the corporation would give me the Doctor's 
berth if he were to get promotion f" 

"No," said Frank. "Much as they re- 
spect and as every one likes yon, they 
couldn't do that unless you were in orders. 
We find they exceeded their powers last time. 
The trust-deed direct« that the candidate 
selected must be a priest of the English 
Church, and must act as chaplain to the 
mayor and corporation. But they were re- 
solved to have a good master, and broke the 
statute ; and as it's a life appointment, Phelps 
can stay as long as he likes. But Fll tell you 
what. Lane ; no doubt the archbishop would 
give you a title to orders, and you could qual- 
ify yourself for the head-mastership." 

But Mr. Lane shook his head. " No, no," 
he said ; " no climbing over the wall for 
me. But, seriously, I did not think of step- 
ping into Phelps's shoes. My intention has 
been to complete three years of service here, 
and then go up and keep terms at Cam- 
bridge." 

F. B. "What can you want of another 
degree T" 

Mr. Lane. " It is not exactly the degree 
which I want, but the opportunity of taking 
up a new course of study thoroughly for one 
thing, and a fellowship, if I can get it, for 
another." 

P. B. " We could put a brief in your way 
on the home circuit, if you went to the bar." 



Mr. Lane. "Which promise I shall re- 
mind you of if I don't get a fellowship." 

F. B. "Then yon don't look forward to 
matrimony f" 

Mr. Lane. "No." 

F. B. "Not if a nice girl with money leD 
in your way f " 

Mr. Lane. " Every man to his taste. My 
stomach would rebel at the poor girl's mon- 
ey, and it would be a bone of contention be- 
tween US.J' 

F. B. "I confess it would suit me. I 
should like to find Just such a girl as Janet, 
with Just such a snug little nest-egg." 

"Now," Mr. Lane thought to himself; 
" this is a feeler," so he answered, very grave- 
ly : "I wish that young lady would find it 
in her heart to see Fuller with the eyes of 
half the other girls in Pedlington, to whom 
he appears a demi-god. If he were to marry, 
he would sell out and go and live at River- 
mead, the most charming spot in Oxfordshire. 
You know his father is dead, and though 
his mrther and sisters are there now, the 
place is his own." 

F. B. " Would he propose T 

Mr. Lane. " If he thought there was a 
chance." 

F. B. " I know you wouldn't say so anlen 
you were sure." 

Mr. Lane. " I am sure." 

F. B. "I will sound her delicately, but I 
fear it's no go. I like Fuller too, very much, 
and think his wife will be a lucky girL But 
no one can do any thing with Janet.** 

BiR. Lane. " Fuller is the most generous 
and gentle man in the world. I believe be 
would treat his wife like a duchess." 

" Evidently," thought Frank to himself, 
" Lane does not want Janet for himsell He 
is quite in earnest about Fuller ; but I know 
nothing is to be done in that quarter." 

In the mean time Mr. Lane, though be 
had spoken seriously and with deep interest 
about Fuller's regaird for Janet, had heeai 
sorry to miss the opportunity of asking 
Frank (apropos of Phelps's name) why such 
an absence of all cordiality prevailed be- 
tween his family and the Doctor. Phelps 
had refused to tell him, merely saying thai 
no affinity existed between Mr. Browne and 
himself, and that they had had the good for- 
tune to discover the want at their first meet- 
ing. Nevertheless he professed to respect 
Mr. Browne, and to think him " an honest, 
pig-headed Englishman." 

Now Mr. Lane returned to the subject ab- 
ruptly, and asked Frank why the acquaint- 
ance had dropped so suddenly. 

" The truth is, my dear fellow," repBed 
Frank, " that Phelps is interested in an in- 
fernal scoundrel who seduced and dcMrted 
a young lady closely conneoted with w^ Ha 
doubts the facts, but we know Hbnm it b« 
facts. And this fellow, not wmt m Mi «ilfc 
such an outrage, threatens (•! f 
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hear) to come back to EDgland, and try to 
rob Blanche and Janet of their fortunes. Of 
course he can't do it. But he might give us < 
a great deal of trouble. The governor had 
an attack of paralysis once, and we fear that 
any publicity about this affair would bring 
on another. However, Phelps was incau- 
tious enough to mention the fellow's name 
to my father, hoping, I suppose, to effect a 
reconciliation. The result was that the gov- 
ernor told my mother he never wished for 
Dr. Phelps's presence in his house again ; 
and he never goes back from his word. Tou 
understand that xce quite exonerate Phelps 
from any intention to hurt our feelings. And 
while I am on this painful subject, let me 
tell you that I fancy Janet's dislike to Cap- 
tain Fuller is based on her belief that Fuller 
and this scoundrel were Mends at Harrow, 
and that Fuller still has a sneaking regard 
for him. This is only a guess of mine, but I 
think it is so.'' 

" What a dreadful story I" said Mr. Lane. 
" But what claim has the man to your sis- 
ters' fortune f " 

" None, either in common law or equity ; 
but he was Captain Lyte's nephew, and ex- 
pected to be his heir. And there are black- 
guard solicitors, you know. Lane, who would 
contest the legality of the will." 

** Thank you for explaining it all to me," 
said Mr. Lane. " I trust you will find the 
latter apprehension to be without founda- 
tion, at any rate." 

'* I hope so, I am sure," rejoined Frank. 
"It would kill the governor. And that 
would be a serious disaster to all of us just 
now. And I should be very sorry, though 
he has not used me well." 

After another pause Frank turned to his 
host and said, " By-the-way, Lane, are you 
going to your friends at Christmas f" 

And again it occurred to Mr. Lane that 
Frank was curious about him, and perhaps 
considered that confidence deserved confi- 
dence in return. He detested the secrecy 
which circumstances, or a mistaken view of 
his own position, had forced upon him, and 
was determined not to simulate a candor 
which he could not exercise. So he said, 
"Let yoil and me understand each other, 
Browne. I have no friends in England, ex- 
cept in Pedlington, whose friendship I can 
claim or avail myself of. My life here for 
two years and a half has been an open page 
which any one may read. But there is a 
barrier between me and the past which I 
can not surmount. I tell you this plainly, 
because I feel it due to you. And now that 
you know it from my own lips, would you 
like me to withdraw from the acquaintance 
of your family f" 

Frank was standing before a little old 
cracked pier-glass which stood on the man- 
tel-shelf, curling his handsome brown whisk- 
er on his forefiiuger. Even this abrupt as- 



sault found him imperturbable. Looking at 
Lane with amused astonishment, he said, 
" Not at all, my dear fellow. Excuse me for 
seeming to pry into your affairs. I rather 
like a man to talk to me about my own 
sometimes. But what I was going to say 
was, my mother thought you might like to 
drop in as one of ourselves on Christmas- 
day, only I didn't know whether you would 
be here. We always have a grand feed on 
Christmas-day ; and Robert is coming, and 
my sister Blanche, though I'm sorry to say 
her husband can not come." 

Whatever Mr. Lane suffered, he was free 
from those coward qualms and eternally re- 
curring suspicions of being suspected which 
haunt the timid wrong-doer. It was clear 
that Frank meant what he said, and that 
only. And under this sense of unmerited 
generosity two pictures rose before Mr. 
Lane's mental vision : one, the happy united 
family seated round their Christmas board ; 
another, a solitary conscience-haunted man 
standing under a gaunt crucifix by a rain- 
beaten window, through which he dimly 
saw the old sexton half-buried in a re-open- 
ed grave on the opposite slope of the church- 
yard. 

Another long pause occurred; then re- 
membering that Frank would expect an an- 
swer, Mr. Lane said, " You are all very good, 
and Mrs. Browne is kindness itself^ but I 
sh&ll not be able to come." 

As far as any emotion was visible in 
Frank's face or manner, he seemed utterly 
indifferent whether Lane would come or not, 
and, indeed, whether he cared to come or not. 

" But we shall see you on Tuesday night," 
he said. " Fuller is coming to dinner, and 
Key. A curious coincidence, is it not f They 
were both school-fellows and contempora- 
ries of Phelps at Harrow." 

" Very curious. I will certainly drop in 
about nine o'clock. I have already made 
Key's acquaintance." 

" There is a smack of crypts and confes- 
sionals about our new rector," added Frank, 
" which is apt to give one a cold chill in a 
dark room. But he is organizing a choir, 
and introducing what he calls reforms right 
and left. We shall soon have ' a grand func- 
tion,' as he calls it, instead of the old hum- 
drum service at the parish church. And, 
what is more, he is a splendid pianist, and 
great in glees and madrigals. Haven't the 
girls been wiring into our poor old CoUard 
for the last few days t That's all." 

" I admire Key very much," said Mr. Lane, 
shortly. In truth, he did not care much to 
discuss the new rector with Frank, because 
Key was one of those ecclesiastics who, even 
when partaking of secular amusements, 
seem to be inseparable from their sacred 
functions. Frank took rather a secular 
view of all such duties, whereas Lane held 
them in such high veneration, and was so 
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much impressed by the devont earnestness 
with which Key discharged them, that he 
longed to have the young divine for a friend 
and counselor, and was casting about in his 
mind to see whether he could achieve this 
with safety. 

Presently Frank reverted to the dinner 
question. 

"Who do you think," he asked, "is to 
have your chair at dinner on Tuesday f " 

Mr. Lane happening at that moment to 
be thinking about Mr. Key, and recalling 
certain associations which his advent to Ped- 
Ungton revived, had forgotten poor Frank's 



existence, and had to be roused like one ont 
of a dream. 

" Upon my word. Lane, you are a thor- 
ough hermit," said Frank, good-naturedly. 
" You live and brood so much alone that I 
do believe you look upon shadows and aiiy 
nothings as realities, and upon live men and 
women as the very ghosts of nonentity. 
With you, women have no sentiment and 
no passions ; men are so refined and ideal- 
ized that you couldn't take their photo- 
graph." 

" I beg your pardon, Frank," said the ere- 
mite, calling the man of the world for the 
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first time by his Christian name. '' Per- 
haps I am a fool ; but I have sinned and suf- 
fered ; andy as you see, I have striven hard 
to purge and purify myself." 

Frank was really moved by this outburst. 
He spoke more earnestly and with more feel- 
ing than Mr. Lane had ever heard from his 
lips before, "ijane," he said, " how can you 
talk like that, man f Do you take Pedllng- 
ton for Paradise, and me for a ' spirit of a 
Just man made perfect f What have you 
done that I haven't done — I mean of wrong f 
If your life and mine and that of any other 
three men in Pedlington were written in 
columns, I doubt whether yours would not 
be the cleanest story of the five. But now, 
who do yon think is to represent yonf I 
want yon to guess, because it is such a 
joke. We all thought he was sweet upon 
Nelly. But that little gay deceiver Janet 
seems to have bagged this Plnmstead par- 
tridge too." 

" Then of course you mean Martin f " 

**Th/b same. The truth is that the gov- 
ernor is looking up the J. P.'s just now, and 
when he heard that I had failed with you, 
he expressed a wish that MarUn should be 
asked." 

Mr. Lane merely said, "I am sure he will 
be delighted to come." 

And Frank went on : ** He finds that young 
Delavine has been making interest with the 
Great Unpaid for the reversion of their 
clerkship, and wanta to secure it for me at 
his death. But between you and me, Lane, 
I would rather be without it. There is only 
one clerkship worth having, and that is the 
Peace. The governor let old Delavine slip 
into that, and the rest may go begging for 
aught I care." 

" Martin is a gentlemanly, amiable young 
fellow," said Mr. Lane, trying to throw cold 
water on Frank's candor. 

** Doesn't his laugh," Frank rejoined, " re- 
mind you of a young donkey braying f How 
will he do at Oxford f Have to avail him- 
self of the pitchfork, I suppose. But of 
course you don't like to talk about pupils. 
It would be like our talking about clients. 
My brother Alfred, who died at the Cape, and 
who knew Phelps at Oxford, used to say that 
the dunces were pitchforked through the 
schools." 

" Martin's mother is a very superior wom- 
an," Mr. Lane remarked. ^* And his father, 
though rather pompous, is a kind and hon- 
orable gentleman." 

"Ye-es," drawled Frank. "You know 
how his father came in for that property. 
The grandfather was a com dealer, or some- 
thing of that kind, in Mark Lane, and used 
to buy hops of Squire Everington, whose son 
wanted to marry Blanche. The estate had 
been mortgaged time out of mind ; and two 
or three years of glut in the hop market 
mined the old squire. He and the son cut 



off the entail, and old Martin, who had 
bought up all the mortgages, stepped in." 

" I suppose you see a good many estates 
changing hands V* Mr. Lane said. 

And F^tmk replied : '* Yes. Conveyancing 
is our legitimate business. Are you going 
to the ball to-morrow night f" 

Surprised at the sudden change of subject, 
Mr. Lane merely said that he never went to 
balls, and should feel like a fish out of water 
at one. 

Some further talk on this subject ensued, 
but it will be referred to in anotiier chapter. 

" Well, good-night, Lane," said Frank, ris- 
ing. 

" Good-night," said the other. " Pm sor- 
ry you can't smoke, as tobacco is my only 
incense offering." 

And the lawyer went, leaving his myste- 
rious Mend under a heavy cloud. 

As he went, Mr. Lane thought : " That man 
is more generous than I am, with all his 
worldliness. He talks without reserve, and 
freely admits me to his family, knowing 
there is a mystery about me. But surely 
there can be no danger in gazing on flow- 
ers." 

What could Mr. Lane have meant f Of 
course there can be no danger in gazing on 
flowers, unless the blossom of the upas lurks 
among them. But the school-master shmnk 
frt)m* following out this line of thought, and 
turning to his table, completed that Greek 
Testament paper upon which he was en- 
gaged when Frank came in. 



CHAPTER XL 

DE GirSTIBUS NON EST DISPUTANDUM. 

As became the future head of a firm of old 
and fair repute, and also of a family whose 
respectability was a gem of the purest wa- 
ter, Frank Browne kept a watchful eye 
npon himself and his acquaintances. His 
regard for Mr. Lane, though as sincere as 
yours or mine might have been, was never- 
theless subject to the surveiUance of this 
orb. That Hubert was making rapid prog- 
ress under Mr. Lane's tuition, and becoming 
manful under the influence of his friend- 
ship, Frank saw. Nor did he fail to observe 
that by these means his youngest brother 
would be able better to advance his own in- 
terests in life, and would avoid any serious 
risk of becoming a charge upon the firm. 
That Mr. Lane, without any vulgar egotism 
or self-assertion, caused himself to be re- 
spected wherever he went, Frank also saw, 
and felt that the acquaintance redounded to 
his own credit. The old saw, " Noscitnr a 
sociis," never wears out. Mr. Lane, admired 
and desired by ladies and men, poor and 
rich, clerical and military, young and old, 
led Frank by the arm into a current of pop- 
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ular air. "Wo always thought that young 
man had nothing in Atm/' the old ladies of Ped- 
liugton would remark, figuratively; "but 
Mr. Lane could never put up with his society 
if it were so. Evidently he was not appre- 
ciated in his own family, and rejoices at the 
opportunity of intercourse with a kindred 
spirit.'' " A master spirit, / shonld say, my 
dear Mrs. Joy," suggested another matron. 
" The spirit of a master, at any rate," face- 
tiously rejoined the first speaker. 

Moreover, even in the charmed circle of 
the Maison Browne, where the blind little 
god fluttered with felonious intent in the 



gauzy curtains, as they rippled like a silvery 
water-fall in the summer breeze, or lurked 
(in winter) about and among the substantial 
comfort« of well-carpeted rooms, darkened 
by the heavy folds of crimson drapery, bat 
lit with that joyous homely blaze which 
makes an English home a temple and an 
English hearth an altar to the gods — even 
here Mr. Lane was never suspected of a sua- 
picion of flirtation. Wherefore Frank reck- 
oned him a safe friend for a man with good- 
looking sisters in a scandalous radical bor- 
ough like Pedlfngton. And then the faot 
was not to be hastily rejected by % pmdeiit 
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ealcnlator that men who do not flirt nsnaUy 
do numry sooner or later. Janet, beyond a 
doabt^ with her face and fortune, might do 
better than marry Mr. Lane. Indeed, there 
was no marriage so high in the social scale 
as to be absolutely inaccessible to Janet, 
though for his part Frank thought NeUy a 
very living and breathing impersonation of 
Psyche, and far superior in mere beauty to 
her more fortunate sister. Tet, on the oth- 
er hand, Janet, with her romantic, willful 
disposition, might form some preposterous 
attachment, and do much worse, both for 
herself and for Frank, than to marry his 
honest friend. Fuller evidently knew»the 
secret of Lane's parentage, and declared him 
to be '<well connected." This taliamanio 
phrase counted for much with Frank. Cap- 
tain Fuller himself belonging to a county 
family in Oxfordshire, and speaking of a 
man as *' well connected," gave that man, so 
to speak, a patent of nobility. Frank knew 
too well that the same expression would not 
have been applied to kim in the same quar- 
ter, and never would be^ unless he should 
marry into an aristocratic drde ; and even 
In such a case the term would steictly only 
apply to his children, and revert to him in- 
cidentally. And yet his father's brother 
was a squire, a small squire of a small par- 
ish, and less than his ancestors, the race in 
its descent having become ^' small by de- 
grees and gradually less." But the blot on 
the escutcheon was that the uncle who in- 
tervened between Uncle Bobert, the squire, 
and Walter Browne, Esq., solicitor, had be- 
come a tradesman; and Theodore Browne, 
Junior, the presumptive heir to the es- 
tate, actually kept a tea warehouse some- 
where in those regions delicately intimated 
in polite circles by the initial letters £. C. 
Fnmk Browne^s vigilant eye grew dim with 
vain regret as he ^fleeted upon this wrong 
done to his house. ** Why can't that fellow 
Lane," he thought, indignantly, ** utilise his 
connections t What is the use of a man 
really having a clean 'scutcheon, and mon- 
ey in the bttckgronnd too, as Fuller says, 
unless he makes use of it t Why not miJce 
his sublime relations fork out t I would, in 
double-quick time. And why can not he en- 
ter at one of the Inns at once, and keep his 
terms, without muddling away time over 
another univerrity degree f 6urely he has 
foreign degrees (amd tMngt) enough. What 
i$ the good of all those degrees t I can't see 
that Alfred was any the better for his, ex- 
cept thut he assumed a kind of superiority 
to all of us, and would scarcely open his 
mouth for fear we should not nnd««tand 
what he said. If Lane goes on at this rate, 
he will be forty before he ever sees a brief. 
Why, he must be hard upon thirty now. I 
am eight-and-twenty, and he seems much 
older than I am ; while Janet is only eight- 
een. Oh yes, she is nineteen, though, and 
Vol. XLUL-Na aM.-.64 



NeUy eighteen. These religions men are al- 
ways as proud as Lucifer. Either his peo- 
ple have offended him, or he has offended 
them ; and neithw he nor they will give in 
(if they're pious too) tiU the crack of doom, 
and not then. I hate such folly. Why can't 
he be a sensible fellow, and avail himself of 
his opportunities t Splendid chsuicesi I 
would back him through thick and thin. 
I can tell you what, B. (what does B. stand 
for f ) — ^B. Lane, Esq., of Bohn and Gottingen, 
B Ji., D.CX., and Ph.D. (whatever that may 
be), it is not every ugly, grim, red-headed 
fellow who gets such a chanco as I more 
than suspect you have got." 

These calculations and musings of Frank 
were the burden of similar musings and cal- 
culations which passed through his mind at 
various times on the subject of his new 
friend. With Frank, feeling acd calculation 
always went hand in hand, or rather, we 
should say^ that from long habit feeling bad 
become subservient to interest, and that he 
never allowed free soope to the former with- 
out carefrdly considering its relation to the 
latter. For example, it is incumbent upon 
this chronicler, with an eye to veracity, to 
admit that Frank Browne hated his brother 
Albert) yet not with that malignant hatred 
which would pnmipt a Mexican to use his 
stiletto, but with a genteel and even do- 
mestic kind of hate«d, knowing liiat Albert 
would be, if absent, a permanent chaige of 
two hundred a year on the profits of the 
firm. But Albert having the privilege of 
drawing two hundred net, or drawing one 
hundred and living at home, was couitoeled 
by Frank to adopt the latter course, which 
saved neariy seventy pounds a year, adding 
the value of Albert's services to the differ- 
ence between the actual cost of hid main- 
tenance and the hundred pounds which he 
annually resigned, far what he facetiously 
termed ''the amenities of home." Again^ 
Mr. Browne had insured his life heavily in 
fovor of Mrs. Browne, thus securing to her 
an annuity for life, in which he directed 
that Joan (if still unmarried) should partic- 
ipate. But as this latter provision would, 
in any case, terminate with Mrs. Browne's 
life, it was still probable that sister Joan 
would be returned upon the hands of the 
firm. Pretty Kelly was a charge upon the 
same devoted enterprise of eighty pounds a 
year till mairied, and of fifty pounds a year 
for life after marriage. For tying up all 
i^ich charges securely Frank entertained a 
hearty detestatimi of his respectaUe papa. 
To persons of a more excitable temperament 
it must remain a mystery how the father 
and son could abide together under the 
same root Yet they did so, had done so, 
and intended to do so motil death should 
them part. Fraiik, however, took some 
credit to himself for not wishing to hasten 
that consummation. Talking to Mr. Lau'* 
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one evening abont the old pftrish ofaoroli, 
and the efaanges which the new reotor had 
introduced, he eaid, *' One comfort ie that 
now the choir wiil make each a row it will 
be immaterial whether any one miserable 
sinner re^K>nd8 or not. Some fellows think 
it necessary to repeat all the re^onses, like 
a parish clerk ; I don't.'' 

" I do/' briefly rojoined Bir. Lane. 

''Well/' continued Frank, ''there's no ac- 
counting tor tastes. Bnt how, my dear fel- 
low, can I say that ' the burden of my sins is 
intolerable,' when they don't bother me half 
as mnch as one new actt Or how can I 
honestly call myself a 'miserable sinner/ 
when I neyer even wish to brain the gov- 
ernor f — and he has used me shameftdly." 

Mr. Lane gently suggested that the yalae 
of these phrases was relative, and that a 
lofty ideal of virtue induced a somewhat de- 
preciatory view of one's own merits. 

"I never did advocate crying 'Stinking 
fishT" sud Frank; "and if I had my own 
way with the Uturgy, I should adopt some 
expressions a little moro consistent with 
self-respect." 

But Frank would scarcely have hated his 
fiftther so cordially had it not been £Dr that 
SOTO about his work. Mr. Browne had 
thought proper to bind Frank to certain 
payments after his death, in part because he 
chose not to curtail his establishment while 
his daughters were of marriageable age, and 
partly because, as the price of his admission 
to the firm, Frank was duly called upon to 
make such payments. But Frank knew 
that his father had no wish to impoverish 
him by these charges, nor to reduce the firm 
to a lower rank in the rising generation. 
On the contrary, this very prospect soured 
the tAd Tory against the young Toiy, the 
latter declaring that the Board of Quardians 
and the Turnpike Trust and the commis- 
sioners of all sorts of local institutions were 
a parcel of unblessed radicals, and that he 
would chuck their olwkships into the gut- 
ter. It further leaked out that an aspiring 
young solicitor of contraband prodivi^es 
had been making interest among the Jus- 
tices of the peace for the reversion of their 
clerkship, which office Ui, Browne senior 
considered the crowning fi^ory of his prcfes- 
sional career, and was naturally anxious to 
secure for his son after him. Frank had 
heard of this mine, and had neglected to 
conntennine, the truth being that he dis- 
liked all these clerkships, and thought that 
he saw his way so to increase the oifioe»work 
as to be ind^ndent of them. But why 
should he exert himself to do so during hia 
fietther's lifetime t " I am only to have two 
hundred pounds a year till he dies," Frank 
would say to a particular friend who was 
expostulating with him on this subject* 
" And what would be the use of my making 
money for him to put by for Albert, who will 



end by eloping with a scullery-maid and 
mairying her, and having nineteen children 
with harelips and no roofe to their mouths V* 

But Frank extended his animosities no 
fhrther. Perhaps he thought Joan a fool 
not to have married and got off his hands 
(prospectively) when she had her chance, 
and perhaps he despised her accordingly. 
He idao thought his mother weak for eon- 
spiring with his father against him. But, 
for that matter, his opinion was that a wifb 
should side with her husband in all things 
(his wrong being right for her), sad Frank 
resolved that whenever he took a wife, that 
devoted lady should perfonn such a duty to 
him. 

Bdbert, the soldier, was already comfort- 
ably provided for, Mr. Browne's elder broth- 
er, the territorial head of the family, having 
obliged his paternal acres with an annuity 
of two hundred pounds a year for his mili- 
tary nephew. And though Hubert was an 
expense and a present burden on the finances 
of the house, yet Frank more than suspected 
that his fisther had a private purse laid aside 
for starting that young gentfeman in lifo, so 
oarefhl hiMl the good man always proved 
himself to leave his house in order if he 
should be oaUed away. Moreover, Frank 
was proud of the boy, and liked him ; for 
Hubert was bashful, ingenuous, and brave, 
and excelled in all the athletic sports of 
youth. To what extent Frank's generosity 
might have endowed his younger brother 
is doubtftil, but, if necessary, 1^ certainly 
would have played the elder brother's part 
with beneficence and conscious pride. . 

Nelly, too, was a pennanent en^ in 
Frank's good books. When he could spare 
the time, he was olmotf ^ways pleased to 
take her where she would ; for was she net 
both lady-like and beautiful f And was be 
not in some measure her patron and guard- 
ian t Tet he would caution her sagely, after 
one of her innocent skirmishes with the ruder 
sex, in which she invariably fought siufpto- 
handed against odds. 

"Ton shouldn't have too many fellows 
about yon, my Nelly," he would say to her. 
" It keeps the best sort of fellows at a dis- 
tance, and will make all the women mad if 
you don't drop it lliat sort of thing is very 
well for a d^buUmte for the first fow moolfas, 
as long as it's the £sshion for every one to 
pet h^. Bnt you must pitch half of them 
overboard now. Depend npon it, a girl who 
goes about like a oomet^ with & ridieukMM 
long tail of Idiots, wiU never get a berth 
among the stars." 

" Prfty interpret, Mr. Orade," s^ys NeUy, 
demurely. 

"I mean, dear, that a woman withoot 
birth or fortune who enoourages more thaa 
one admirer at a time has very littla ohanot 
of being dka «m^in good •oeiaty/' 

Perhaps Frank's pzonttnoiatioii Q^Tlbe am 
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18 not Btrietly Parisian. Perhaps his sister 
desires a little reprisal. 

" Bkii who f ' she asks, innocently. ^ Bien 
vou$ f What does it mean, M^wie^ Mwtmr f 

''Oby if you want lessons in oelloqnial 
French, yon had better send for onr lin- 
guist,^ Frank ret(vts. 

'' I will tell Hr. Lane what you say. See 
if I don't,'' Nelly rejoins. '^ I am sure \e does 
not regaid me in the light of a comet." 

'< If all the men were like Lane, my dear," 
Frank adds, '' it wonld not matter so much. 
But some £b11ows hare no dignity or reti- 
cence. If a pretty girl smiles upon them, 
they fancy they have made a conquest, and 
go and prattle about it. Then other giria 
get hold of the story. Then a lot of old cats 
(and pottering old men who are no better) 
take up the cry, until the poor giri's name 
and fame are caterwauled over half the 
house-tops in the town." 

But taking all things into consideration, 
Frank's fintemal affections incline most 
toward Janet. She would never cost him a 
shilling ; that was clear. Again, she would 
probably marry, and might happen to have 
no children, and to leave her money to his. 
At some Aitnre time she would probably take 
Joan off his hands, or even NeUy, if that lit- 
tle luminary should come to grief among the 
pitiless stars. A hundred things might hi^ 
pen. And in that other respect Janet was no 
comet. If she was a little too reserved with 
women, at least she held her own among 
men. No Jackass could boast <^ htr &vor. 
Indeed, Frank had been much pnsaled at her 
poco cunmU social airs, and at the absolute 
indifference with which she met the advances 
of her admirers, until he began to suspect her 
covert preference for his saturnine friend. 
At first, too, he only reckoned that a girlish 
freak, and thought, shrewdly enough, that 
her wish to be admired or noticed by Mr. 
Lane was provoked by his i^parent uncon- 
sciousness of hw charms. However that 
might be, Janet's manner was very nice, 
and quite up to Frank's IdeaL Some per- 
sons objeeted to her silent habit, and set it 
down variously to pride, shyness, or stupids 
ity. But Frank liked it. He objeeted to a 
woman who was ''all Jaw, like a sheep's 
he&d," and declared with emphasis that the 
highest gift the gods could beetow on a girl 
already endowed with beauty was the art of 
saying little gmcefhlly. And then Janet 
made a rule of only dancing once with the 
same man at a ball. In any social diffiealty 
she always appealed to Frank, and never 
disputed his sentence. She respected his 
opinion and enjoyed his Uttle Jokes, often 
slyly inventing an occasion for him to ve* 
peat the latter. At any mpment she would 
pop on her tiny thimble and de£^ mend his 
gloves. Jonvin hadnf t ag^l in his faetory 
who oonld tpueh her. £>ery Monday she 
attended to llie buttons cm his shirty which 



services seemed rather to be a pleasure than 
a burden to herl On ona occasion she actu- 
ally proposed to dam his socks; but that 
he Ibrbade. He wouldn't have her delicacy 
of touch and handling degraded to such 
meohanie drudgery. Happy Frank I Here 
and there a husband would exchange his 
wi& for such a nster. ''A gem of sisters 
you are, my Janet," he would say to her. 
<< I wonder what sort of wife you'll make I" 
And once only she answ^ed (and Frank, 
passing languidly to anotiier subject, still 
pondered on the answer), "That depends 
upon whether I get my kniband or no." 

Aprh Is haL The Tuesday morning has 
arrived, the languid, washed-out, limp, pallid 
November mornings when (as the Beverend 
Melanchthon Marmadake elegantly express- 
es his dolorous sentiments on this subject) — 
when " the jaded votaries of Terpsich<»e si- 
lently regret those nocturnal excesses amid 
which they have pandered to the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil." These penitent 
votaries have indeed submitted to ^e filial 
penance, and eaten -a more or less hearty 
breakfast at &45 A.M. They have apolo- 
gised to their guesi^ Miss Philadelphia Lyte, 
for that pandering to three Powers of Evil 
on the very evening of her arrivaL They 
have explained to her that it was the first 
of the three great ''Hunt Balls" of the sea- 
son, from which no fair Pedlingtonian dares 
to absent herself, under penalty of omission 
from the fhtuve list. She has graciously 
condoned their offense, with a ^ remark 
that the Pedlingtonian huntsmen nsed in 
her day to underatand iiie conditions of a 
successful ball far too well to strike out such 
pretty names as those of Janet and Nelly 
Browne. And poor i^amk is now — ^fer busi- 
ness mast be attended to — ^mi^ng his office 
toilet in his room, when he sees the reflec- 
tion of Janet's face, somewhat sad, beside his 
own in the mirror. But this Adcmis imper- 
turbably continues the disposition <^ his 
neolD-tie. If the reflection were (supposing 
such a thing possible) that of a spectre, his 
languid utterance would neither fail nor 
Dslter. 

'< Dropped a shilling and picked up six- 
pence, Janet f he calmly inquires. 

A little fleeting smile passes over the re- 
flection of Janet's face, leaving gloom as 
before. 

''£e — aw!" cries Frank, playfully draw- 
ing the first note in ashrill fkJaetto fhmi the 
recesses of his stomach, and bawling oat the 
second in a bronchial bass, at the same time 
beginning to operate on his scanty locks 
with a pair of ivory-hacked hair-brnshes. 

"I wish you wouldn't," pleads a voice 
behind him, in a tone half of petulent anger, 
half awnsemaat. 

''Ah, but, my dear," urges Frank, will- 
fully misunderstanding her — "ah, hot, my 
dear, if my hair were in the amalleet degree 
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diflheTeled, we shonld lose the only client we 
have left. And tlien what wonld beoome 
of Bister and Nelly and Berty f ' 

*< Don't be rediclons/' retoirts Janet, with 
difficulty Buppreasing a laagh. 

'< Btoopid ball, was it not f ^ Frank aaks. 

" Odiona P she xeplies, with energy. ^ Odi- 
ous t What did you try to make Mr. Malrtin 
tipsy fort" 

"If ezolaimB Frank, in a tone of griev- 
ous injury. "It was FnUer. The ni^lan! 
And then made me ashamed to be seen with 
him by laughing in that uproarious man- 
ner." 

" I didn't see any thing to laugh at/' says 
Janet. 

" Nor did I,'' Frank quietly adds, still ply- 
ing the elegant hair4MrQBheB. 

"Then why did you go on like thatf 
Janet inquires. 

By way of answer Frank throws up his 
chin in a most aslniue manner, and again 
cries, "£e— aw!'' so irresistibly that Janet 
fairly laughs against her will, and blushing 
delightfuUy. She knows that this bray is 
understood to be an imitation of Martin's 
laugh. And Martin, though only nineteen 
years of age, is an elegant young man, an 
only son, and is devoted to Janet. 

Frank now turns his ohair half round, and 
devotes oonsiderable attention to his finger- 
nails, which he trims with an instrument of 
ivory. Looking up at Janet for a moment, 
quite casually, he adds, " No one you care 
about was there, I think f 

" I like Mr. Martin very much," says Janet 
" And if his voice it breaking, I see nothing 
to laugh at in that." 

"And Fuller f" Frank inquires. 

" Can't bear him," is the decided answer. 

" Very distinguished officer," urges Frank. 
" Man of good finmily. Nice little estate of 
his own down in Oxfordshire." 

"Be quiet — do," is the strange remon- 
strance. 

" Well," Frank replieo, with resignation — 
" weU. J)e gu9tUm$ lum. I can o^y say he 
admires yon extravagantly, and is one of tiie 
few honest, straightfbrwaid, gentleman-Hke 
men in this nasty radical town." 

" I don't know any thing about guiHlnUf" 
says the young lady, with conspicuous verac- 
ity; "but I know I do HOI like CM>tain 
Fuller. And I wonder at your taste, Frank." 

" I suppose you know that our mysterious 
fnend Lane has known Fuller all his life, 
and has the very highest regard for him." 
As Frank sa^s this, still in his drawling, 
careless way, he looks op trouk a fkvorite 
finger-nail, and sees Janet blushing crim- 
son. So he returns to the nail, giving her a 
minute's grace, then resumes, "Dont you 
wonder why Lane never shows himself at a 
baUf" 

No answer. 

"I fancied he thought it worldly, or un< 



converted, or some humbug of that kind," 
Frank continues. 

" Is that it f " Janet asks, thoughtfully. 

" Oh no. He says the girls get themselves 
up for admiration, and go there expressly to 
be admired, and to have things said to them 
which they don't believe, and wouldn't Hsten 
to elsewhere." 

" I don't see any hann in looking niee now 
and then," Janet urges vaguely on behalf of 
her sex. 

" No," Fmatk rejoins. " But going about 
admiring girls, and talking egregious non- 
sense to them, a2ad hopping about like a pea 
on a hot shovel, is not in his line. It's all 
very well for me, as it is my duty to take 
care of you and NeUy. And it suits those 
fellows at the d6p6t. But Lane has some- 
thing else to think about" 

" Does he dance f " the young lady inquires. 

"I expect not," her brother says. "I 
hinted to him that you don't waits badly, 
which you really do not, with a good part- 
ner." 

" How reUcfloiu you Mre, Frank !" 

"I don't mean any thing, of course, yon 
know," says Frank, languidly rising and ap- 
parently dropping the subjeet, now that his 
toilet was competed. But Janet, dosing 
with him, and giving him a little affisetion- 
ate pinch on the tender part of his aim, aoksi, 
"When yon said that nonsraise abont me, 
what did Mr. Lane say f" 

"He made a very striking observation." 

"What was it f" 

"One which proved to me what I have 
always thought^ that Lane ia a man of re- 
fined taste, and with a high i^preeiation of 
the beautiful and the gramfhl." 

"Oh,idUi«wasitr 

'^ He stared at me point-blank, and said, 
'In-deedP" 

At first Janet's high-pitched curiosity re- 
fuses to sink to this leveL But gradually 
the cold, blank indifi^erNiee of that dreamy 
word revealft itself to her mind. Sheaeeein 
phantasy a vivid representation of the scene : 
Mr. Lane abstractedly gaateg into spaee; 
BVank graoefiilly pos^ introducing the sub- 
ject (as it were) casually, spei^king first 
about balls generally, then about dancing 
generally, then about waltzing in paitlbu.- 
lar, then of partners, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, then of his own sisten as partners, last- 
ly of her, Jmet, as a good partner in the 
wfdta. She sees Mr. Lane still gasing into 
space, blinking, or musing, on higher topics, 
but catdiing Frank's words and their im- 
port as in a dream, and supposing that court- 
esy demanded an answer, dreamily reqpond- 
ing, '< Ii»-deedP' then continuing to muse on 
those higher topics, far away a»l aboTe,ottt 
of Janet^reaoh,beyondherken. "In«deed!" 
She throws away Frank** arm, whioh a 
moment befbre she was tendsrij cUaiginf .te^ 
"Ton provoking ereatureP die orica. 
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Frank feels for his pretty prot^^e^ but is 
resolved to warn her of impending danger. 
''Now that we are talking ahont Lane,'' he 
continnes, as if the merest aceident had 
brought that gentleman's name on the tapi^y 
" I -vdll tell yon something else abent Mm. 
He is not qnite such a poor devil as people 
think. He will be well off some day. And, 
what is more to the purpose, he is well con- 
nected — a Devonshire Ltoe, I believe (Earl 
of Sandilands, yon know, is the head of the 
family). And onr friend is mach too prond 
to jump down your throat. Depend upon 
it, he will never marry a girl with money 
tiH he comes into his own, which may be a 
hundred yeavs henee.*' 

''Would he marry one wWumif* Jtmet 
asks, pensively. 

" Doubtful," is the laocmic answer. But 
the important ccromony of dressing fw the 
office being now concluded fo the lawyer's 
satisllMtion, he lounges elegantly away, 
leaving Janet disoonsoiate, pouting, leaning 
back against his chest of drawers with a 
finger to her lip. 

Turning at the head of the stairs, he Just 
looks into his own room again, saying, lan- 
guidly, "Ohl ah I By-the-way, shall you 
look particularly nice to-nfght, Janet f 

Starting into sudden emphasis, she replies, 
"i^; IshaUnot." 

A subtle smile flickers about Frank's coun- 
tenance. 

"I would, if I were you," he drawls. "The 
Old Bird" (by which term he designated their 
guest. Miss Lyte) likes to see everyone spry 
and spruce. And, now I think of it. Lane <• 
coming in for an hour this evening, if he's 
not stfied in the Ragged School first, or gar- 
roted on his way down here." 

Was that "music from the spheres f Jan- 
et's face is illuminated with Joy. 

"What did yon say about being stifled f 
she asks, running up to Frank, and again 
embracing the frtitemal biceps. 

"Oh, don't you know!" Frank explains. 
"Every Tuesday and Friday evening he 
slaves in a stinking school which some 
crack-brained radicahi have established up 
by the barracks for all the scum of the town. 
I went t^ere with him one evening to nuell it. 
You couldn't $ee for the reek and steam of 
the damp ragamuffins. But I was obliged to 
send that suit of clothes to Westphalia to be 
frimigated. We occasionally favor some of * 
Lane's aromatic pupils with an interview at 
Petty Sessions, yon know. I thought Lane 
might have put them off for once. But, as I 
said before, there is no accounting f<nr tastes. 
De gueMhue Moa." 

The sagacions reader will have ^vined 
the lurking motive which brought Janet to 
her brother's room for a private interview, 
and will doubtless have noticed how warily 
that cold-blooded counselor had suffered her 
to approach the central topic, picking up her 



ooveted scraps of information, and mean- 
while revealing her secret heart to his vigi- 
lant eye. 

fViuik may go now. "Hq has at length 
parted with his treasure, and left Janet x>ass- 
ittg rich in anticipation. Will she "look 
particnlariy nice to-night," as her brother 
advised? If we peruse the next chapter, 
we shall see. 

Going straight to her maiden bower, Jan- 
et helps, or hinders, in "making the bed." 
Then she bnstles the laughing house-maids 
out^ looks the door, litters the chamber with 
drapery, gets her mind into a similar state 
of confhsion, and sitting down in the midst 
of it, muses. She was wont to call such a 
mental prooees "thinking;" now she has 
adopted Mr. Lane^s more accurate term, and 
calls it "nrasiBg." 

First, of the Bagged School, as Frank calls 
it, though she has previously been given to 
understand that the "crack-brained radi- 
cals" in question call it a "night-school," 
and estimate that the work of the J. P.'s, 
and consequently of their clerk, Walter 
Browne, Esq., is diminished at Petty Ses- 
sions in a oort«8ponding ratio to the in- 
crease of their demented hibors. " How de- 
lightftd," is Janefs reflection, "to go and 
tMoh poor dirty creatures for nothing!" 
Why is she not a man, that she too may do 
such noble ^ingsf Papa and Frank may 
sneer if they like. Will not those drops of 
knowledge fiU the "cup of cold water" which 
Mr. Lane is giving to more than "one of these 
little ones," t^iese poor sinners, in the name 
of One who himself was poor and unlearned f 
Janet's loving instinct is better than her fa- 
therms and her brother's "fine old English" 
conservatism, wiser than their self-satisfied 
"worldly wisdom." But is there nothing 
which Janet can dof How trumpery her 
life must seem to Mr. Lane, with nothing to 
do but to '< look nice" and be smiling and 
good-tempered, and not idways snccMdtng 
even in that! The five intellectual BCisses 
Deiavine, daughters of the Clerk of the 
Peace, teach in the Sunday-school, and two 
of them visit a district. " But papa says it 
is only to gossip and play with the curates. 
Rose and Olara Ormsby help to decorate 
their church. But Frank used to sneer at 
all that sort of thing befbre he began to like 
Clara. He used to say it was nnbecoming 
for girls to do curates' and sextons' worl^ 
and ask if they would take to grave-digging 
next. I should like to help to decorate our 
church for Christmas. But Mr. Key has 
fbrmed his committee now, and they would 
only laugh at me. Besides which, papa 
wouldn't let me go." 

Then, in despair, Janet's mind gives up 
the desks for work, as if such a luxury were 
wholly out of reach in this world of com- 
pulsory idleness. Next she recalls what 
Frank said about Mr. Lane not marrying a 
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girl with money, about his not dancing, 
about his indifference to her dancing -weU, 
his objection to going where girls go in 
search of admiration, to paying rapid com- 
pliments. And for each of these peculiari- 
ties x>eculiar Janet Browne respects Mr. Lane 
more than other men, but above all for his 



devotion to " the damp ragamuffins^ of ^ the 
Ragged School.'' 

At length she winds up her contemplation 
with a glance of coming triumph in her eye 
and a fixed resolye upon her lip. 

'' He 9haU admire me, though,'' she says to 
hersell 



THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EtIROPE. 

Bt EMILIO CA8TELAR. 



HL-THB QERMANIC PBOPLBS—iOmttotieci.) 
aSLIOIOUS IDEAS.— IV. 

BUT as the eighteenth century is a revo- 
lutionary age, it necessarily has all the 
passion and all the injustice of revolutions. 
And its criticism — revolutionary and not his- 
torical, because the eighteenth century ig- 
nores every thing outside of its aspiration 
to emancipate intelligence, and with it man- 
kind — its criticism is aimed principally at re- 
ligions. In the opinion of a large majority 
of its thinkers they are all impostures, and 
more than all that one founded by Christ, 
the nearest and most immediate oppressor 
of reason. It is an age which neglects log- 
ic, the dialectic of the development of the 
idea and its sequence. It therefore detests 
revelation. It can not understand that the 
conscience should ever have declaxed its in- 
dei>endence of itselfl And in fact it was 
necessary to this end to break the harmony 
between man and nature, which was so beau- 
tifully manifested in the ancient Greeks and 
their marv^ous statues; to combat not 
merely sensualism, but matter also, and the 
vivid universe ; to create by pain, i>enitence, 
and maceration, in a terrible struggle with 
the senses, a human soul within itself, iso- 
lated, separated from the world as a being 
entire, independent, infinite. The philoso- 
phers of ^e past century saw nothing in 
Christianity but the present oppression, and 
declared against it with a genuine revolu- 
tionary fury which the nineteenth century, 
essentially human, serene, impartial, the 
century which has really created history, 
and which has done Justice to all the mani- 
festations of the human spirit, can not com- 
prehend. But these exclusive passions of 
each age have been valuable to the educa- 
tion of the human race and the progressive 
development of its luminous ideal ; because 
if these exaggerations have for a time been 
tyrannical, tiiey have at the same time been 
destructive of error, and society has con- 
clnded by returning to its calm impartiality, 
and distributing in due proportion through 
all its organism the current of ideas, and en- 
tering into its indispensable equilibrium. 

The eighteenth century was full of exalted 
ideas and noisy contradictions in the ques- 
tion of religion. Wolff, with great fidelity 



to his philosophic ministry, opposed the an- 
I>ematural, and maintained that everything 
which is supposed to have come to us by the 
way of miracle could have arrived as well 
by means of natural reason. Philosophy 
thus prepared the way for a religions trana- 
formation, just as the religious transforma- 
tion prepsred the political. The writers 
who bore the new rationalist idea into all 
the spheres of practical life, into all the fu- 
ries of controversy and all the passions of 
the schools, were writers of scanty reading, 
poor in science, passionate in their judg- 
ments, of a style deplorable in its medioo- 
rity, and in moments of excitement more de- 
plorable still for its violence and vulgarity. 
Edelman began as apologist for religlon,\nd 
ended as skeptic His doubts were singular 
in a Protestant so pious and a rationalist so 
recent. ^He questioned if dumb animals 
were not happier than men or angels, not 
having in their minds these religious prob- 
lems filled with ideas, but swelled also with 
griefs and troubles. He asked how mao, 
regenerated through Christ, could continue 
sinning, and, if he continued to sin, how he 
could have been regenerated. He asked if 
baptism was efficacious when it did not ex- 
tinguish sin. He next attacked all dogmas, 
all beliefs, and declared that the wIm^ of 
the Old Testament was written in the time 
of Esdras, and the New Testament in the 
time of Constantine, the first having been 
prepared in obedience to the prejudices of 
race, and the second in obedience to the ne- 
cessities of politics. 

Nicolai was an associate of Edelman in the 
criticism of historical religion. Dr. Strauss 
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mentSy his brosque sallies^ hU bratal insoltiy 
gained him a detestable repntation aod in- 
extingniahable enmities. He revenged him* 
self noisily, classifying all writefs in thiee 
categories— orthodox roundheads, nsthetic 
impMtorSy philosophic numskulls. He aft- 
erward published a novel against the morals 
of Protestant priests ; and in his travels In 
Bwitzerland rudely and coarsely attacked the 
most illustrious proiessois, preachers, and 
poets of his time, accusing them of belong- 
ing to an immense Jesuitical society de> 
voted to the subversion of character and 
the vitiation of ideas. Naturally all these 
men of genius, insulted and abused by a man 
of such vulgar mind and commonplace style, 
avenged themselves in phrases which, by 
their energy and cleverness, were long re* 
membeied. His reputation, thorefore, is un- 
merited. It is true he dealt in exaggera- 
tion ; but he fought with the same ardor as 
the Encyclopedists^ although without their 
genius or their grace, a Protestant clergy in 
reality as ignorant and intolerant as the 
Catholic priesthood. His work greatly re- 
sembles that of the philosophers of the past 
century, who, avoiding theologio ideas, and 
placing above them common-sense, thou^t 
to accomplish a philosophic revolution, and 
in reality te>ug^t about a democratio one. 

Bahrdt closes tho cycle of these writers 
midway between religion and philosophy. 
Bom in Protestantism, and destined to un- 
dermine the Protestant Church; nervous, 
impressionable, changeable, fickle ; more at- 
tentive to his passions than to his studies ; a 
preacher from his seventeenth year, and, like 
all precocious youths, without true develop- 
ment or maturity ; a thetdogian by profcss- 
sion, philosopher by inclination, and, in aSl- 
dition, cook, barber, and tavern-keeper; al- 
ways miserably poor, always in pursuit of 
money ; the lover of one woman, the unhap- 
py husband of another, the cudgeled suitor 
of still another ; servant and lord at onee ; 
now surrounded by respect, and the next 
hour abandoned to general soom and insult 
— ^his life, he said, appeared like one of those 
picturesque novels, his character like one 
of those odd types, wliich our writers copied 
fiom nature, and which the facile pen and 
the brilliant imitative talent of Le Sage made 
known to all Europe. Bom and brought up 
in Protestantism, a preacher who might al- 
most be called pietist, he went from one ec- 
centricity to another so far as to eonstroet a 
novel upon the life of Christ, and to say 
that, as Confucius and Moses were extraor- 
dinary men who preceded Christ, Christ was 
merely another extraordinary man who had 
learned his lesson in a secret society whose 
followers were ancient Masons, aod who was 
destined by Providence to serve in turn as 
the predecessor of Bahrdt. 

In reality the man who founded liberty of 
thought in Qermany is Frederick IL In the 



history of his raoe there is no character more 
attractive, because there is none more hu- 
man. His idea is not that narrow one of Herr- 
mann, nor is his passion the national passion 
of Luther: it is the idea and the passion of 
humanity. Those who survey hifftocy, with 
its rodeoesses and obliquities^ as if they 
were viewing the serene and tranquil re- 
gion of philosophy, are in the habit of re- 
proaching him with the fact that he wrote 
an ardent book against Machiavel, and made 
nee of Maofaiavelian practices ; that he sang 
the advantages of peace like a Virgil, and 
scattered war like a Ciesar ; that he execra- 
ted oenqnest like the Abbtf St. Pierre^ and 
was a conqueror like Cyme and Alexander. 
But those who examine men and their acts, 
having in view the difficnltiea which they 
enconntsrv the obstacles they overcome, the 
evils which they abolish, and the progress 
they accomplish, will never sufficiently ad- 
mire the crowned philosopher, who, alone in 
the world, peneonted by all sovereigns, wor* 
ried by Bnssians, Tartars, Croats, Hungari- 
ans, and French, abandoned by his friends 
and allies^ with lids motley little amy strong 
only in its rigorous discipline, and without 
other motive power than the great soul oC 
its general, impelled in torn by another 
greater idea, creates in the oentre of Oer* 
many the power destined to be, in ttapoet to 
the liberty <tf thought, what the house of 
Orange and England were in respect to po- 
litical liberty. No doubt the instrument 
whioh he used was a bad one, the abst^ute 
monarchy ; the stains which disfigure his 
reign are serious ones, like the dismember- 
ment of Poland; his conscience rarely rises 
to the ideal of Justice; his lips utter epi- 
grams which bring on wars ; his akepticism 
degenerates into thoughtless sarcasm ; baft 
with all these defects, with others still 
greater, it may be, there is no personality 
of hit time in whidi shines forth with such 
strength and brilliancy the immortal ^irit 
of his age, that essentially humanitarian 
century. If he had no other j^ory^ the king 
who reoeived a dominion of hmHy two thou- 
sand square leagues and three millions of 
inhabitants destroyed to its foundations the 
formidable Holy Empire, the representative 
of tradition, the OoUath of absolutism, the 
jailer of nations, the enemy of William TeU, 
the executioner of John Hnss, tho asssftftln 
of Padilla, the poisoner of the Latin races, 
which, if it had triumphed, would have eon- 
snmed the very marrow of our bones, leduoed 
our consciences to ashes, and made of all Eu- 
rope what, with its fatal authority and its 
terrible policy, it made of our haughty Spain, 
a dflsoiate desert. 

The eonqnest of Silesia, which has been so 
harshly criticised, was a conquest of liberty 
of oonseieBee, lor the inhabitants, being in 
large minority Catholics, all received the 
eonseeratioQ of their rights irom the hands 
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of a king educated in Protestantism and 
nortored in philosophy. After the battle 
of Stiiegau, in 1749, two thousand peasants 
wished to oat the thooats of all the Catholics 
of the border. The king was indignant. 
Hie hnmane spirit of tolerance beat in his 
heart ; the spirit of the age took possession 
of his mind ; the Eternal Divine Word rose 
to.his lip^ and invoking the th^ne of ** Love 
yonr enemieSi'' he prononnoed a disconrse^a 
worthy echo of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which caused the craey fanatics to drop their 
murderous weapons. With a great memory, 
as befits a statesman ; with scanty fancy, like 
his age; with ideas rather dear than pro* 
found, a fine and delicate iiony, more brain 
than heart; a character sometimes served 
and sometimes commanded by a great intel- 
ligence ; haughty with the powerful, simple 
with the humble; passionately devoted to 
genius and science; unconditional admirer 
of mrait ; commonplace in his yerses, incor* 
rect in his prose, vulgar in his philosophy, 
but worthy of comparison with Ciesar when 
narrating his own exploits, not only in the 
sobriety of the narrative, but in its simple 
and naturalmodesty; gay, like the antique 
heroes; the most moral of administrators; 
eminent as a lawyer; sealous that justice 
shoaldreach the lowest soeial classes ; toler* 
ant of thd opinion of his people, whom he al- 
lowed to say what they pleased, reserving 
for himself the right to do as he pleased ; 
firm in adversity, serene in danger, tiiought- 
ful in his plans, tenacious in his purposes — 
above idl his qualities shines out that effu- 
sion with which he opened the frontiers of 
his kingdom, the gates of his palace, the 
arms of his friendship, to all those who 
thought, believed, or worked for any idea; 
to the philos<^erB of the £noyclopedia,per 
scouted by prejudice, and burned in effigy 
by hangmen ; to the Moravian Brothers, with 
their Utopias ; to the Freemasons, exoommu- 
nicated by the popes ; to the Jesuits, cursed 
by the kings ; to all those who suffered for 
any faith. His brow rises above all others 
and shines, reflecting the light of the future, 
the thought of ages to come, because his soul 
embraced with ardent enthusiasm universal 
tolerance. 



The two men who really personify in Ger- 
many the climax of the religions revdntion 
in the eighteenth century are Cimarus and 
Lessing. The first rose above pious tradi- 
tions and universal revelation to seek, not 
in the skies which were deaf to his prayers, 
but in the depths of conscience, the law of 
the spirit, the natural religion derived from 
«ar inmost being, and in harmony with the 
j^nciples and the rights of reason. And it 
is weU to note this historic phenomenon ; 
for from the moment when reason seeks oui- 
jside .of religious traditions the natural law 



of conscience through a logical movement 
superior to the individual will, throng a 
dialectic £»roe self-imposed, it will seek also 
outside of political traditions the natural 
law of society. To-day the fundamental 
principle of Cimarus has become an ordina^ 
ry principle of common-sense. Every man 
of ordinary instruction knows that religion 
should be sought not so much in revelationa 
as in nature and conscience. Just as eveiy 
man of ordinary intelligence seeks in turn 
the basis of society not in traditions, but in 
fimdamental human rights. But in ages 
different from ours, in times of obscurity, it 
costs a superhuman effort to rise to a new 
ideal, and grievous martyrdom to commoni- 
cate to the blind and obstinate the splendor 
of that light. 

But Cimarus did not restrict himself to 
the expression of new ideas ; he attacked as 
weU the old traditions. In his exaltation 
he showed little respect to ancient belief^ 
and attracted implacable enmities. He un- 
derstood as soon as he had begun to raise 
the veil from his thought that a great tu- 
nmlt was imminent Therefore, after hav- 
ing written whole reams to interpret the 
Bible and the Qospel, he guarded with rest- 
less Jealousy the {product of his ideas, as a 
robber guards his spoils. The rigid educa- 
tion of the Lutheran schools, their nazrow 
historic spirit, their fanatical dogmatism on 
the subjects of sin and pardon, their invinci- 
ble repugnance to all the inspirations of hu- 
man reason, had made of the philoeopher 
who breathed all the vital air of his oentuzy 
a most ardent, intense, and at times reckless 
enemy of the andent religious £aith. Thus 
in his fragments he maintains that baptism 
iiAposed by force upon children was a usur- 
pation of human rights and of Divine au- 
thority and of the ministry of reason ; that 
the Trinity and its dogmas the more they 
axe investigated appear not superior but 
contrary to human reason ; that eternal pun- 
ishments inflicted upon finite, weak, and ig^ 
norant beings are devoid of moral sense, 
mercy, and justice ; that Christ and John 
the Baptist were two mere Jews, devoted to 
the Jewish ideal, worshipers of a material 
and tangible kingdom of their race, rebell- 
ious to the Roman yoke, conspirators against 
the authority of the Cnsara, enemies ot a 
priestly aristocracy more politio and wiser 
than itiajy and whose privileges, preserved 
through the tdenmce of the pnetors, our 
Saviour attacked on the day of His triumph- 
al entry into Jerusalem, thus bringing Him- 
self under the law and rendering Himself 
legally liable to death by crucLfbLion. AU 
tl^ Christianity has of more ample, mors 
spiritual, more human, the kingdom of God 
as opposed to that narrow kingdom of the 
worldly Jews, its exaltation over the frafjle 
crowns and the low ambitions of Hm wadd, 
was duo principally to after-timM, to thft 9it 
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qoisitlon of more phdosophie ide^By and the 
Dataral progress of oonsdenoe. 

As it is seen, the critioisiii of Cimams was 
in the sense of irreeonoilable opposition to 
Christianity, that is to say, the sentiment of 
his age. The dialectio deyelopment of ideas 
in hi^ry is like this. The generatien whksh 
has to realize a oertain term in the series of 
human progress is ni^nsti passioiiate, and 
even crael toward preceding generations. 
When we gaze witii raptore npon the peir* 
f»ot beanty of the Yenns of Milo, and bless 
the benefictctors who have saved from the 
wrath of men and the delnge of ages this 
rare prodigy of loveliness, the ineamaHon 
of the hnman ideal in marble, we can searee- 
ly comprehend that the early Christians saw 
clearly in that grace, that serenity, that har- 
mony in the incomparable beauty of the 
goddess, the deformed face of the devil and 
his angels. But perhaps there was need of 
this horror of nature, of the tiste and of the 
art of the andents, to create, iflth a fbrmi* 
dable reaction of the hnman conscience, the 
saving Christian spiritualism. And as the 
business o£ the eighteenth century was to 
create the free man in the plenitude of his 
right, every bond which attached the spirit 
to the past, if it was not unfastened, was 
broken — was cut with fury and violence. 
How many beliefii, sweet and consolatory, 
fell like dry leaves I how many sources of 
consolation were dried up, after having sat- 
isfied for ages the devouring thirst of the 
infinite I how many cheering images, shinli^ 
like stars in the night of the soul, were blot- 
ted out) and vanished from the horizon of 
our hopes! how many orphaned spirits lay 
naked, hungry, and cold at the fbet of the 
altars, without God, in ihe midst of a soci- 
ety without faith! But the hnman spirit 
burst its fetters, overleaped its barriers, and 
plunged boldly among the tempests into the 
conquest, which was often a bloody one, of 
its imprescriptible rights. 

The publisher of Cimaras's critidsms upon 
Christianity was to attain an immortal name 
in science, in the arts, in literature^ ki criti- 
cism and religious philosophy, as precurscnr 
of the great geniuses of Gennany. His name 
was Lessing. We may call him the critic 
par exoelleneey as we may call his age the 
critical age of history. The thought which 
Frederick IL realized in politics Lessing sus- 
tained with enormous force in letters — ^uni- 
versal tolerance; the human spirit rising 
purely above the discords of men ; the eter- 
nal revelation of Qod by means of the vari- 
ous religions ; the right of every conscieiice, 
of every being, to communicate freely and 
intimately with its religious ideal, which, in 
whatever form, always embodies the infi- 
nite. These ideas gained him bitter oppo- 
nents, proceeding principally from the bo- 
som of the Protestant orthodoxy. And his 
opponents, like all those who assume to pos- 



sess absolute truth with their religious faith, 
far from consenting merely to refute the ideas 
contrary to their own, insult^ defame, and 
persecute those who nuUntain such ideas, 
seeing a crime where perhaps there may be 
an ems^f kk ihb case of beliefr, almost al- 
ways independeut of the human will, and 
imposed npon the understanding by fcnroes 
superior to our own. To spread his ideas 
among the masses, to enlighten consciences 
and parsnade minds, Lessing chose the sphere 
intermediate between the nal and the ideal, 
the Bphtt*e of Art; and in art that manifes- 
tation which is most neariy related to life, 
which partakes most of its emotions and its 
incidents, the Theatre. Drawing his inqpi- 
ration, like the great English dramatist, fh>m 
the luminous narratives of Italian litera- 
ture, from which dramatic subjects have 
been drawn, like the fine marbles from the 
rich quarries of ItaAy, Lessing took the foun- 
dation of his drama^ a genuine defense <^ tol- 
eration, from the fiunous tales of the Dsoan- 
etim of Boeoaocio. It is the time of the 
Crusaders. Jews, Christians, and Mussul- 
mans meet about Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
whcDB all have imbibed tilie idea of <^e uni- 
ty of God, and whence all have departed from 
rivalries of race more than from motives of 
dogma and beliefl And nevertheless that 
dose communication between races, though 
it be made by means of so destructive and 
inhuman an element as war, teaches a truth 
which it is hard to hide from natural reason 
— ^that ail those enemies, rivals, warriors, who 
hate, persecute, and kill each other, have the 
same affecticms and needs; live in common 
griefr and hopes ; are all weak or strong in 
the same conditions; all hungering for the 
ideal, and needing the light and ^r of na- 
ture; anbject to death ; fioroed to join in 
mother earth those mortal frames which in 
USa have kept apart their hostile creeds and 
religions ; to wake perhaps In another life, 
and to dtooover ihim that one Qod illumi- 
nates and vivifies and nourishes with his 
uncreated light not only all worlds and 
suns, but all souk and consciences. 

The Patritech of Jerusalem is the type of 
the intolerant ecclesiastic materialist — ava- 
ridous, sensual; loaded with jewels and dia- 
monds, dressed in costly brocades; more care- 
ful that the faithful should foar, venerate, 
and maintain himself than his God. Saladin 
is the Sultan, who has risen above the intd- 
erance of his religion to a more intimate and 
profound worship of humanity and its rights. 
The young Templar, bom in the feudal cas- 
tles of Germany, a child oi royal blood, who 
has sought beneath the palm-trees of Jera- 
salem the sepulchre of his God, represents 
the middle term between the intolerance of 
the Patriarch and the humane and genraons 
spirit of Saladin. He is, without knowing 
it, the son of an Arab prince, the brother of 
the Sultan, and of a German gentlewoman 
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belonging to a noble family. The hero of the 
drama it the wise and prudent Jew named 
Nathan. Beligions hatreds, intolerant ior 
naticism, have led the Christians to bnm 
his home; and with it his ohildren. He it at 
first filled with implacable horror of Chri»< 
tianity ; but he afterward teee that these 
passions should give way to pure and intel- 
ligent tolerance, and receives in his home aa 
his own child a daughter of his persecutors, 
the fair and pious Rachel, educated by her 
protector in sentiments more humane than 
those of selfish sectarianism. Saladin being 
in want of money, intends to extort it from 
this Jew by proposing to him a delicate 
question — ^which of the three monotheistio 
religions he prefers. The Jew tells this 
story: A certain lord possessed m beautiful 
ring, to which were attached all the advao* 
tages of life and fortune, and he ordained 
that the one of his sons who should receive 
the ring should be his sole heir, with the 
right to transmit it to his successors. It 
was traditional in the family that the best 
among the sons of these heirs should inherit 
the ring ; but in the course of time it hap- 
pened to one of these lords that his three 
sons were equally good and worthy, and he 
ordered to be made two rings identical with 
the ring of marvelous prestige, and gave 
them to his sons. The father having died, 
dach one of them believed he hod the true 
ring, and demanded the inheritance. A suit 
was begun, and when all the three rings wore 
brought to the tribunal they were so iden- 
tical that no distinction could be made ; and 
the Judge decided that he whose life should 
be most blameless should be held the possess- 
or of the true ring. Saladin, who believed 
that he had left the Jew no escape, because 
if he declared in fevor of Judaism or Chris- 
tianity he would have to give up all his 
treasures as a blasphemer, and if he declared 
in favor of Mohammedanism he would have 
to give them up as a convert, was astounded 
with this dexterity and prudence. Such 
considerations persuaded him more and more 
toward tolerance ; and it is afterward seen 
that the Jew's daughter Bachel and the 
Templar were niece and nephew of the Sul- 
tan, children of his brother, who, captivated 
by the beauty of a noUe Christian woman, 
had listened to the voice of his affections 
more than to tliat of his creed : showing how 
nature brings together beings divided by the 
discords of men and their religions. 

Lessing was not contented with defending 
toleration in the theatre ; he raised it to a 
creed in his theory of the education of the 
human race. In the opinion of the great 
thinker, the glory of humanity does not lie 
in the quiet possession of truth, but in the 
contests and struggles which the truth has 
cost. He says that if God should call him 
and say, " In this hand I hold the truth, and 
in this other the rough and painfhl road 



which leads to the trnti^— -choose r* he would 
choose the road, although at the riak ai 
moistening it with his sweat and his blood. 
Tes, sanctifying virtue of struggle, of labor, 
of pain, thou appearest to destroy, and tboo 
createst! thou appearest to abase, and tho« 
exaltest I thou appearest to be the sign a£ 
our inferiority, and thou art the splendid 
proof of our greatness and glory i 

Lessing accepted the struggle for the tmtli 
to strengthen his spirit, as the ancient atli- 
lete entered the gymnasium to strengthen 
his body. And in these exercises of thcraght 
he found the truth that all religions are dif- 
ferent grades, scattered fragments, varied 
shades, of one religion, which has progreea- 
ively ednoated the human raoe. The rdig>- 
ious ideal is not found contained in a singla 
book, but in all the books which have en»- 
taincd and consoled humanity on its rongh 
and sorrowful road toward ^e realization 
of its ideal. As the labor of the East was 
not lost, no^he labor of Greece and its phi- 
losophers, nor of Rome and its lawyers, so 
also the work of the different churches will 
serve to clear and enlighten the human con- 
science. From the peaks of the Himalayas, 
to which the fathers of the eariiest goda 
raised their supplicating arms; from the 
summit of Sinai, from which the Jehovah 
of Moses still speaks in lightning and tkun- 
der ; from the sombre hill of Calvaiy, where 
flows the blood of the Son of Man ; frtHn 
Hybla, which saw the cradle of the Greek 
gods and heard the dialogues o{ the divine 
Plato; from the Coliseum, over whose arch- 
es shone the protecting genius of Rome, and 
in whose centre to-day the cross spreads out 
its arms, appearing to be nourished by the 
ashes of martyrs, as a tree by the sap of the 
soil ; from the domes of St. Peter of Rome 
and of St. Paul of London ; from the towers 
of the church of Worms which heard the 
protest of the monk Luther, and the tow- 
ers of the Cathedral of Cologne, which still 
shelters the Catholic reaction — ^there comes 
no final discovery of the ultimate limits or 
signs of revelation. We can not see in the 
past the beginnings of religious traditioii, 
nor in the future the limits of religious 
hopes. For as the book of the Vedas has 
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all religions have powerftilly contribnted, 
althongh in different degrees, to the totidity 
of human education. "Hie spirit of pfrogress 
entered, thraefore, even in those seoladed and 
saered spots which appeared to be excepted 
tNjm. the movement and l^e innovation of 
all beings and ideas. The saints saw the 
flattering of the leaves of their inert books 
of stone before the breath of the wind of 
their age ; they saw the germs of new ideas 
taking life in progressive transfonnaticos in 
the very warmth of their sanetoaries. These 
agitations of eonsolenee gave birth to high 
conceptions of haman dignity; and wh^ 
ever knowledge gives prominence %& hnmao 
dignity there follows of necessity aa oat- 
hmt of the conscience, flighted with ideas, 
and with this outburst comes pevftroe anoth- 
er victory of liberty. 



WOOED BY AN ATTACHfi. 

L 

ME. BREI9T0N entered the bali-roon at 
ten o'clock, with his wife oa his arm, 
and followed by his four daughters, who re- 
sembled a flock of doves. 

It was their flrst ball. The daughters 
were In a flatter of anticipation ; Mr. Ken- 
ton found his cravat stiff ; imd Ifes. Brenton 
gave her rich gown a stealthy acynstmewt 
as she prepared to confrwit one thoosand 
pairs of eyes. All this agony came of being 
sent to Congress by appreciative fellow- 
townsmen. The entertainment was given 
in honor of an Oriental prince, who sat in a 
stagC'box. He carried a fiin in one slender 
brown hand, with the pointed nails ; and he 
wore an embroidered petticoat. 

** He looks Just like the figures on g^rand- 
mother's best china tea-pot," whispered Fan- 
ny Brenton. 

"Or an Eastern idol,'' added Kitty, saa- 
dly. 

May Brenton scarcely heard these com- 
ments ; she seemed to have entered an en- 
chanted realm. Music floated down from 
sbme concealed height; the atmosphere was 
sweet with the breath of flowers ; light glit- 
tered fh>m gilded chandeliers ; the eye ivas 
dazzled by a moving sea of color. 

Ah, lovely, delicate May Brenton 1 soft 
violet eyes looking out shyly yet eagerly 
on this new life, yourself a gradous vision 
in cloudy white, with ivory shonldere and 
slender throat upholding a small head crown* 
ed with golden hair ! Better to periah like 
one of those tropical Insects whMh serve as 
the liviug gem of a night than never to have 
sipped the cup of revelry at alL 

Every one was at the ball — foreigners of 
many classes, and free -bom citizens innu- 
merable; all with nuts to crack beneath the 
great central hamoner. The city was a 
Christmas-tree hung with golden fiivors by 



capricious fortane, and the flocking crowds 
ho^>ed to flnd their individual names in- 
scribed thereon. Along the stream of pil- 
grims ambition had hurried the Brenton 
frunily. It can not be said that they ex- 
pected to flnd the ikthers of their countiy 
draped in classical maaties while making 
laws; bat still lesa were they prepared to 
discover them in cosy lounging attitudes, 
bandying words aad probing each other's 
weakneesea unmereUally. 

Adelaide Brenton, a young woman whose 
aodacitj filled her relatives with pride at 
this critioal junoture, eeoUy scanned the 
moltitnde witii her floe black eyes, and re- 
ceived back the coin of masoo^ne admira- 
tion. Mademoiselle, in shimmering raiment 
like the- sunset, veiled in black looe, made 
an appearance not to be despised. 

'' I Intend to set my cap lor the minister 
from Patagonia,'' she remarked. ** And, pa, 
nrind that you get ns presented to the French 
minister's wife: avioomte has jost joined the ' 
embassy.'* 

**I don't see how it is to be managed, my 
dear," {beaded Mr. Brenton, with a fm r o wed 
brow. 

Than little Mrs. Bird, who knew every 
body, and liked ta consider her tiny self a 
fiBmale diplomatist, introduced a grave gen- 
tleman to May, who led her away I6r the 
Lancers. May was p le ao e d with her part- 
ner, and with every one. Was it not her 
first ballf Mr. Cobb was a gentleman from 
New Jwsey, proverlilally supposed to carry 
specimen cranbenies and oyster-shells in his 
pocket ; but he made no allusion to these 
artidee while dancing with May. 

The next lady in the set rnstled and dar- 
kled; her diamonds would have graced a 
princess. She said, 

'< There's going to be a right smart <tf peo- 
ple at supper, I reckon." 

Why was it that May became abstracted, 
confhsed, replying to her partner's remarks 
at random f Because hw glance had met 
that of her via-j^-vis, a thrill has passed from 
one to the other, commnBicated by the con- 
tact of finger-tips f and althongh May curved 
her neck like a swan in assumed uncon- 
scioosnessy she was aware, with a delicious 
sensa of uDdefinable happiness, that his eyes 
continually reverted to her faee. This vis- 
2^vis was Captain Chariea Frederick Cheve- 
nix, attaeh^ He was a man in the prime 
of a grand type of beauty, soperb physical 
developmeBt united with youthfiil grace, and 
regidar featiires redeemed from elfominaey 
by a massive chin. He woro a diplomatio 
uniform, and evinoed military training in 
eveiy movement. 

" A new giri from Tankeedom," said Miss 
Loogted, in re^^y to a question of the cap- 
tain's. <<I>o yon tiiink her pretty f" 

But Captain Chevenix was far too wily a 
bird to be caught in any sach fbminiuc net. 
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"Rather pretty,'' he returned, indiftuv 
ently. 

''Her father represents the mannfaetoriDg 
interest ; he makes pins, I beUeve," contin- 
ned his partner, toying with her bracelet. 

Miss Longford waa pass^, with haggard 
lines of fatigue beneath her eyes, a high Bo* 
man nose, a slim, elegant form. Perhaps she 
had the greatest prestige of celebrity of any 
woman at the baU. '' How does she aohisTe 
it V* cried her indignant siaters, powerlesa to 
compete with her, however young and pret- 
ty. She was not especially aocompliahed, 
and yet she had never been a wall-flower 
during ten years of society life. The solu- 
tion was simple : she had been well placed 
on the stage at the outset, had a email for- 
tune, and belonged to an old family. It wae 
not by means of nature's scale of real worth 
that she was appraised, but the fictitious 
value set on human jewels by the world. 
Her toilets were exquisite and original, her 
* ooifEbre imitated the severe aimplioity of a 
Gre^an knot at the crown of the head. 
May Brenton was conscions of entire col- 
lapse to the balloon of satisfied vanity when 
she noted Miss Longford's creamy lobe, 
which dung to the supple form like a glove, 
and terminated in a long, sinuous train. 
The belle understood very well how to car^ 
ry herself with a calm hauteur. She need 
not dread old maidenhood, since she could 
marry. Was there not a vulnerable spot in 
the polished cuirass when she contemplaited 
a peachy new face like May's? Captain 
Chevenix mentally inquired wherein lay the 
difference, in a republic, between nuJung 
pins and raising tobaooo. Indeed, the pin 
interest, as a disadvantage, made such a 
slight impression on his mind that he forth- 
with obtained an introduction. Captain 
Chevenix was fond of searching out novel- 
ties. May Brenton would be elected a beau- 
ty, and he e^joy the vantage-ground, in first 
recognizing her claim, from which to keep 
other men at a distance. 

The next moment she was whirling away 
in his anns, he clasping her firmly and light- 
ly, the crown of golden hair brushing his 
cheek, the very buoyancy of motion seeming 
a dreamy response to the enchanting Strauss 
music. Miss Longford experieneed one of 
those stabs beneath the poUshed cuirass as 
they passed, although the bland general who 
fanned her was not aware of the pang. That 
waltz was an era. When it ended the young 
people found themselves in a gallery, soxeea- 
ed by flowering plants, a d^ghtfnl retreat 
from which to observe the moving throng 
below. It is posrible that Captain Cheve- 
nix's varied experience has brought him in 
contact with more brilliant conversationists 
than our May, but she is fresh, and he adapts 
himself with ready tact to her mood. Then 
there is that glamour of beanty and appealing 
grace about the girl. His fine gray eyes, in- 



dolent and tender in expression, wateh the 
changing color in the soft cheek, note the 
delicate curves of the sensitive lips. 

Here Dame Nature has played the aristo- 
crat a trick. May has the emaU fine ewr, 
the taper fingers^ and arched feet, danotiii^ 
high blood, so often found among Americao 
women of humble origin. Her graadfother 
began life a tin peddler, and how do yoa ac- 
count for it, Charles Frederick Chevenix, lin- 
eal descendant of the Earl of B f So 

the night wears on ; the Eastern prince cits 
in the stage-box, blinking impassively; Miss 
Longford sweeps away on the devoted gen- 
wal's arm ; Mr. Brenton has made it up with 
the Bepresentative who rudely intermpted 
his speech of the morning in the House, and 
they are amicably discussing Pacific Bail- 
road stock ; Adelaide is flirting with ICr. 
Cobb ; and Fanny giggles in a comer with 
a midshipman. Captain Chevenix, after 
leading May to her carriage, presses a small 
white glove to his lips. 

An unbidden guest has entered the baU- 
room, changing the splendor to a siciElx 
glow : it is the pure, unwelcome dawn. 

n. 

Such dissipation as the boll brought lassi- 
tude and weariness to the Brentons. In the 
afternoon of the following day May sat in 
the bow-window overlooking the street, pale 
and languid. John Pendleton was ushered 
in, his advent imparting electrical aninoua- 
tion to the ladies. 

" Oh, John, how did yon come f Wo are 
so glad to see you!" 

May's greeting was a shade cooler. It 
was irksome to meet John. Her oonsoienee 
smote her. Had they not been almost lovers 
at homef Would they not have been en- 
gaged if Mr. Brenton had oonsented instead 
of bidding them wait f She had become jeais 
older, in experience, during the month which 
had since elapsed. John was no longer a 
hero. She went back to the window, and 
leaned her chin on her hand. The world was 
before her, and she could afford to spin her 
garment of foUy of any bright hues tiiat 
pleased her fisncy. 

Jphn was an apple-faced young man, his 
habiliments of an unnustakably rustic eut. 
Not a hero, by any means ; only with a broad 
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oance. Of a shy and irreec^te ditpodtioiiy 
aha took reftige in the martyrdom that the 
gills wished to come ; and when ooce they 
were laonohed in society, she intended to 
elnde all obligations in a chronic condition 
of nervons headache. She yiewed the cour- 
age of her ofiispring, in their present poai* 
tion, with mild wonder. 

The coolness of May's greeting stnng John 
Pendleton's pride. Ho glanced ftirtiv^y 
at the window while answering questions. 
What ailed May? He was slow to appre- 
ciate that she might haye outgrown him so 
soon; slow to realise that this meeting was 
not as much to her as to himself, when he 
had worked eaily and late to earn the brief 
vacation. The Brenton mill had many 
slaves; indeed, Mt. Brenton was a sallow, 
care-womman, "v^iile yonng John was chain- 
ed to Labor's chariot wheel. 

<<Wh«ie is Madge r inquired May, with 
averted £bcea 

<' She is in Paris with Mis. Ward," repUed 
John. " They return soon." 

The girl at the window started percepti- 
bly, a deep hlush succeeding her previous pal- 
lor. Ci^tain Chevenix had just dismount- 
ed beneath the bow-window and given his 
horse to hi» groom. The ensuing peal of 
the door-bell rang on May's heart with a 
quick vilHration of alarm. Her firet impulse 
was to run away and hide; her next to 
smooth the folds of her lavender dress. 

"Must I see himf asked Mrs. Brenton, 
quemlouriy, taking the attache's caid. 

" Do not bother your dear head," said Ad- 
ehade. 

Then the Misses Brenton went down stairs. 
John Pendleton was utterly forgotten. 

m. 

A July morning in Bfilltown. Industry 
turned wheels and spun webs Just the same 
as if the sun did not steep all the adjacent 
hills in blue base. Milltown was a thriving 
place, aspiring soon to become a city. The 
village street was shaded by lofty elms, and 
on this thoroughfare was located the Bren- 
ton mansion, not without pretension in the 
wskjmf conservatory, cupola, and plate-glass 
windows. 

On this July morning two strangers ar- 
rived by the train, evidently master and 
man. The master glanced about him with 
some curiosity, the man maintaitied that 
stolid, wooden aspect peculiar to grooms of 
the highest breeding. All Milltown saw 
them in a trice ; the factory girls became en* 
thusiastic ; John Praidleton, glancing down 
through the dusty window of his office, felt 
a sudden coldness at heart ; two of the Bren- 
ton girls, in n^gligtf , were hanging new cur* 
tains in the pa^at; May was transplanting 
in the conservatory; the industrions Kitty 
assisting motiier to make cuirant jelly. 

Captain Chevenix, having deposited 



ant and pcortmantean at the Milltown House, 
walked up the gravel-path. 

" Why do they not have parks instead of 
coart*>yardsf Surely the country is large 
enough," he soliloquised. 

Fanny's arm dropped the cuvtain; May 
overturned a flower-pot ; mother and Kitty 
oarae swiftly and stealthily £tom the kitch- 
en, still imbrued in the blood of the currant. 
Who should answer the bell f Their faith- 
ful servitcnr, Bridget, had been snnmioned 
home by illness. May's fftoe glowed with a 
sweet content. The constant companion of 
every pleasure during the winter had not 
forgotten her^ then I Adelaide was equid to 
the emergency* She metamorphosed her- 
self like the £siry in the pantomime, and 
rrsme tripping down stairs in white raiment, 
in the act of tying a bine sash, her hair float- 
ing over her shoulden, negligently confined 
with a band of ribbon. Tlimi who so smil- 
ing when she threw wide the portal to the 
distinguished stranger as the young woman 
lately poised on a step-ladder, hammer in 
handf 

<< We didn't think much of the redcoats 
in my day," said grandmother. 

The captain's greeting was eager; he had 
been at Newport hoping to meet them there, 
and now he had ventured to search them 
out. These remarks were addressed to the 
serene Adelaide, who listened as if she had 
not a care in t<he world, while his gaze 
sought the -classical profile o£ her sister. 
They were left alone one moment, and drew 
instinctively. 

''Are you glad to see nie,deart" How 
caressing the tone I how tender the light in 
the gray eyes ! 

^ Very glad," whispered May, confidingly. 
Never was knight of romance like this one. 
His image had entered in and taken posses- 
sion of her imaginative souL Captain Chev- 
enix murmured, softly, 

'* Sleep wai no sweeter than her face to me, 
Sleep of cold sea-bloom under the cold sea.** 

In the mean while the feminine element sat 
in Judgment in the dining-room. The crisis 
was grave. Pa must invite the attache to 
move oTeatf bag and baggage ; he could not 
be permitted to stop at &e Milltown House, 
which was a large^ barran hotel, with swing- 
ing sign, and pervading odor of bar-^room. 

'' We must get Hepsibah to help ; and for 
Heaven's sake, ma, don't have dinner at half 
past twelve," said Adelaide. 

'' At what hear jroold you dine f ' inquired 
grandnM>ther. 

« Lunch ait two and 4iiuier at half past 
six o'clock. I wish we had a morning-room ; 
and, ma, that servant will consume more 
beef in a day than we do in a week." 

" Lord bless us !" ejaculated grandmother. 
''No one can keep their health who takes 
tea later than six." 
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" We mast make an effort. He has oome 
to propose to May, and I guess the match 
will be a feather in onr cap/' oontinaed the 
ambitious Adelaide, seizing a broom and 
leading the way to the guest-chamber. 

Ignorant of the consternation he had oc- 
casioned, the captain became a goest; Hep- 
sibah, grim of aspect and stiff in her ways, 
was pressed into the service ; the late dinner 
was served, Mrs. Brenton neryoasly presid- 
ing, Mr. Brenton striving to be facetioos, 
the girls with many misgivings as to the 
salad. Grandmother perelsted in sitting by 
the dining-room window, daring the meal, 
with her knitting, and conveyed as maoh 
disapproval of the entire proceedings as a 
very rigid old lady in her best cap may do 
by a frozen silence. Aunt 'Liza had come 
to the rescue by rushing in the front-door, 
with an ice-cream freezer in her hand, jnst 
as May was strolling forth with Captain 
Chevenix. 

<< Vve made you some cream, seeing's the 
day's so hot," panted the good woman. ** I 
thought your company might rdlish it. How 
do you do, Sir!" 

Thomas, the servant, made himself at 
home in the kitchen, treating Hepsibah 
with a mocking deference, while Job, awk- 
ward, simple-hearted man-of-all-work, who 
took core of the young ladies' ponies, became 
slave at once to his superior sway. 

John Pendleton sat at his desk with knit- 
ted brow, lost in painfiil thought. Before 
him was spread a sheet covered with myste- 
rious characters — hieroglyphics that meant 
ftiture fame to John as an inventor. This 
man of the world, brilliant, accomplished, 
and handsome, had come to rob him of 
May. This conviction smote on him with 
a throb of pain and fear, and he acknowl- 
edged, nay magnified, every advantage of 
the rival, shrinking into undeserved self- 
abasement. The other was clever, proud, 
rich. How impossible to imitate the qui^et 
ease of manner, the perfect breeding evinced 
in unobtrusive adaptation to the circum- 
stance of the moment, like ^tting on a 
glove, the entire absence of all i>er8onaUty 
in conversation I Captain Chevenix never 
spoke of himself or his &mily, read poetry 
to the girls, was interested in Milltown poli Jl 
tics, and was altogether so affable that even 
grandmother thawed. John, keenly aware 
of his own constrained shyness, the size of 
his boots, the difficulty in disposing of his 
hands, perceived these things, and for one 
terrible moment, full of anguish, longed to 
hurl the stranger into the gulf of grinding 
machinery, as he stood talking with Mr. 
Brenton. 

If the master was unassuming, the man 
was not. Thomas was obliged to resort to 
the MiUtown House for his beer, whither he 
lured the guileless Job, to the manifest detri- 
mcut of the latter^s morals. Hepsibah, mem«> 



her of a temperance society, sipped her cap 
of tea in silence. Why dwell npon the trimla 
of the week, how Mrs. Brenton waa stretch- 
ed on the rack of housekeeping cares ; how 
Thomas insisted on filling hia master's port- 
able bath-tub in the middle of the TelTet 
carpet of the guest-chamber; how grand- 
mother sat on the stairs to wateh that the 
captain did not fixe the house by Iste read- 
ing ; how May frequently retired in tears a£ 
mortification f The captain was Yery mnch 
in love, and the hours devoted to simple 
pleasures flew by on wings. The soft twi- 
light of the beat parlor knew not of the noisy 
cllmor of the kitchen. Nevertheleas cms can 
not live on bonbons alone ; there were sop- 
presaed yawns of a morning when an hoar 
at the club would have been weloome. Maj 
was sent on long drives in the pretty pony 
carriage, in order that her sisters ndn^ht dost 
and re-arrange the visitor's costly toilet ap- 
paratus, in deadly fear of being caught hy 
Thomas serving as chamber-maids. 

** A grandson of the Earl of R !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ward. '^ Let us hare afternoon 
tea on the lawn, my dears, and eroqaet." 

Mrs. Ward lived in an old brick house snx^ 
rounded by spacious grounds. Milltown oeT- 
er understood her, and now that she had re- 
turned firom Europe, she was more incompre- 
hensible than ever. In years gone by she 
had issued cards with '' At home Thursdays^ 
in the comer, and Milltown had exelainied, 
** Supposin' she is to horn, she needn't print 
it." All that could be clearly appreciated 
waft that her husband had leit her a hurgo 
fortune, which her adopted daughter, Mad^ 
Pendleton, would inherit. 

So the Brentons took their lion up there^ 
blessing Mrs. Ward in their hearts, and were 
entertained in faultless style. Madge Pen- 
dleton, a fair girl, best described as harmohii- 
ous to any position in which she was placed, 
looked wistfully at radiant May, in her del- 
icate green draperies and Mand Mnlier hat, 
whose side the captmn seldom quitted. 

'< Chhn maman/' she said, when the oth- 
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^hich she had attained May looked back at 
John with tender pity. He wonld yet mar- 
ry, the wound be healed, while ^e went 
forth into the world. Midsnmmer ereningt 
remain in the memory a dream of i>erfhmed 
stillness, of dusky banks fringing ^e water, 
of a calm expanse of heaven spanning a nni* 
verse. As they landed on the island Madge 
took her broldiet'sann. When their parents 
died Mrs. Ward adopted the girl, and John 
was placed in the factory. 

''I am sure that May will be punished 
yet," said the sister. 

''HnshP returned John, humbly; <'ahe 
ean not help it." 

Beside the glistening waters, with the trees 
forming a shadowy dome <^ darkness above, 
Captain Ghevenix had taken May's hands. 

''I am going away to-morrow, dearest. 
Do you divine my reason for coming at all f 

Tes, she knew it. With her head on his 
breast, and the handsome face bending over 
her, realized all in the silent pressure of 
eloquent lips. ''Thou, and no other,'' is the 
lover's creed. 

John was shatp and rude going home. 
Captain Che venix turned his aggressive hos- 
tility so quietly and coolly that it was im- 
possible to tell if he perceived the animosi- 
ty. This galling composure well-nigh drove 
John frantic. 

Thomas celebrated the eve of his depart- 
ure by imbibing more stimulant than usual, 
in company with the unhappy Job, and at- 
tempted gallantly to salute the prim Hepei- 
bah in consequence. A violent scuffle en- 
sued, and was succeeded by the appearance 
of that indignant woman in the parlor. 

"I can't stand such actions no longer, 
marm," she said. "Fm goin' hum," And 
she went. 

Captain Chevenix behaved with discre- 
tion, only requesting to be allowed to corre- 
spond with May. Mr. Brenton consented in 
some perplexity. He was an indulgent fa- 
ther, and he was in no haste to give away 
thef lily of his garden to a stranger. The 
affllir with John had blown over, thenf 
Fate brought her gifts to the Brenton door 
with a lavish hand. Lo t as May watched 
her lover depart, Mr. Cobb, of New Jersey, 
dawned on Milltown. Adelaide blushed viv- 
idly. 

" I don't care," she said, vehemently ; " he 
may take us as we are, or not at all." 

May twined her arm about her sister's 
neck. " Let me work for you as you did for 
me, dear." 

'' It might be nice to have fi^eh cake for 
supper," assented Adelaidei revealing a dim- 
ple of satisfaction. 

IV. 

A year elapsed, bringing many changes. 
John Pendleton had gone to England in the 
interest of Milltown manufactories; Ade-' 



laide had married Mr. Cobb, and become 
queen of one of those prospective cities 
chiefly indebted to enthusiastic advertise* 
ments for an existence. May Brenton lean* 
ed her arm on the mantel-piece, watching 
the dock dial absently, almost wearily. 
Her costume of black lace, strewn with gilt 
stars, denoted that she was again decked 
for a ball, but how diflferent from the first 
one t Here was only blas6 indifference ; her 
movements were no longer impulsive. Her 
beauty was undimmed, yet she had gained 
in dignity what was lost in soft, rounded 

*' Are you ready, my dear f " 

'*l Hiought you would remain at home in 
peaea, papa." 

<< Why should I be banished f Am I too 
old for an escort f ' 

This assumed gayety nearly i>roved too 
much for the girl's cold composure ; she bit 
her lip hard to force back the tears. 

"Good old father; always the same! 
Charles was to have been heve at ten. I 
suppose he will meet us instead." 

" May," said Mr. Brenton, in the carriage, 
"Captain Chevenix has been talking over 
settlements with me. He seemed surprised 
at the smallnese of your portion. I ean not 
endow one child at the expense of the oth- 
ers. I have four girls." 

"What did he sayt" Her voice was 
sharp and strained. 

"Oh, he is a gentleman, my dear. He 
only regretted that the condition of his own 
fortune necessitated an ample provision for 
his wife. I wish — " and here Mr. Brenton's 
wish ended in a profound sigh. 

May slipped her hand into that of her fa- 
ther ; her eyes were very bright and hard. 
She would not weep ; indeed she could not ; 
and there was an intense nerve tension 
about her mood which strung her to appar- 
ent comporare. The secret of this excite- 
ment was Jealousy. Miss Longford at the 
ball said to the still attentive general : 

"I never thought the engagement be- 
tween the attach^ and Miss Brenton would 
oome to any thing. There is no dot" 

" Oh <N< that he has a penchant for the 
heiress instead." 

An abrupt pause in the music wafted these 
words to the recently arrived Brentons. The 
father flushed angrily ; the daughter shud- 
dered. Here was May's perfect fruit of hap- 
piness crumbling to ashes. She had been 
the subject of i>olite gossip for a year, iden* 
tifled on every publio occasion with one 
cavalier. Half an hour later Captain Chev- 
enix entered the room, escorting Mrs. Ward 
and Madge Pendleton. They had spent the 
winter at the capital, where Madge was a 
Ihvorite in diplomatic circles, not only as an 
heiress, but as an accomplished linguist. 
Captain Chevenix hastened to May's side. 
Mrs. Ward had asked his advice about some 
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engraTiDgs; in fact, he had dined there. 
May listened coldly, her gaze distrait, then 
accepted her partneir's arm. She had filled 
her tablet of engagements with fdverish ea* 
gemess. Captain Cherenix frowned slight- 
ly, and danced with Madge, whose unfeigned 
pleasurewas balm to wonnded vanity. How 
May's beanty biased into richer splendor 
nnder that sting of anger! Once she de- 
tained Fanny to ask, '' ^w do I look f " 

** Splendidly,'' retnmed sisterly pride. 

May smiled. She dreaded that hollow- 
eyed despair should look out on all those 
cruel people, who would rejoice in her down- 
fsJl, How she wished that the polished 
floor woidd yawn at her feet, and receive her 
into welcome darkness of oblivion, away 
from the hateful noise and glitter of thd 
scene! 

** Perhaps you will allow me to escort you 
to the supper-room," said Captain Chevenix, 
in an injured tone. He found her an alcove, 
where May daintily sipped her ice. 

" I waited for you until ten o'clock." 

''I am sorry that I detained you. We 
must add it to my list of faults. I do not 
seem to be fortunate in pleasing yon." 

When reproach steps in, love flies out the 
window. She played with her bouquet in 
obstinate silence; he looked at her furtive- 
ly, pulling his mustache. 

'' I may have to run over home next mail," 
he finally said. 

He was dissatisfied with himself, and still 
more so with May. She took this to be the 
chance of dismissal desired. 

'* We have made a mistake from the first, 
I fear. Consider yourself free." She did 
not dare to trust herself to speak of friend- 
ship : her grief might overpower her at any 
time. 

"You know beet what is for your own 
happiness," was the dignified response, as he 
bowed over her hand. The wide river now 
roUed between them, but months before 
they had stepped on either side of the tiny 
rivulet. After that May was crouching in 
the carriage, wildly imploring her fiither to 
take her away, to hide her from the scrutiny 
of those innumerable eyes. All was over ! 

Captain Chevenix went home, wrapped 
himself in a Delhi dressing-gown, lighted a 
cheroot, and surveyed the fidd. He was re- 
luctant to give up his pretty May, but he 
had on the previous day received a letter 

from his brother. Lord H , bluntly de- 

elining to assist him further, and concluding 
with a suggestion that he should marry and 
settle in America. The attach^ set his white 
teeth, and looked at a ring on which was en- 
graved his family crest — a couchont leopard. 

" We shall see, my lord," he muttered. 

What a mere bagatelle May's porti^m 
would be! Why could not Mr. Brenton 
make a sacrifice to endow his daught^ 
handsomely f The lover was very fond of 



her. He took out her photograph, and 1 
ed it ; he twined a silky tress about his fin- 
ger. On the whole, he pitied himself very 
much lor being curbed by stem necessity in 
his choice. 

A week latw Miss Longford said, in the 
name of society, 

"Of course she is finidied for this matket. 
He never allowed another man to admire 
her, and nobody wishes a discaided play- 
thing for a wife." 



A night in March five years later. Mill- 
town was asleep, and it was midnight when 
May Brenton closed her book. She was 
alone — a stem, grave woman, old beyond 
her years, with lines of repressed pain about 
tiie mouth, a pathetic sorrow in the large 
eyes ; for May had cherished her grief, brood- 
ed over it, until every happiness had snfl^ 
ed edipse. Shunning the sympathy of 
friends, she had lived the life of a recluse 
until her mother died, and then she had 
taken her place as head of the household. 
Milltown had ceased to wonder at her ways ; 
only one pair of eyes followed her regret- 
fully — those of prosperous John Pendleton, 
who owned the mill on the hill, and had rer 
turned frY>m Europe enlarged in mind, as he 
was improved in appearance. He made no 
secret of his preference, and he was Mr. Bren- 
ton's confidant, but May took no heed of a 
devotion which was none the lees noble be- 
cause undeserved. Once ho had spoken, 
and been rejected. A less patient man 
would have turned to Kitty, ready to smile 
at his lightest word, yet John waited, in his 
heart deep compassion for the sensitive plant 
blighted by his own sister. Madge had 
miurried Captain Chevenix, attach^, four 
years ago, and letters came to Milltown from 
the young matron more English by adc^ 
tion than a native-bom Briton, which cansed 
May's wounds to bleed afresh. Biadge wrote 
about the London season. Ascot races, and 
Cowes regattas, for her husband had not 
followed his brother's advico to settle in 
America, as a dernier rteeort for penniless 
younger sons. 

May closed her book, and gazed into space. 
Kitty was falling in love with John Pendle- 
ton. The thought gave her pain. Whyf 
She arose and went to the window. The 
rain had ceased, the wind lulled, and Just 
then the moon rifted the douds. She saw 
a stream of water flowing down the sleep 
hill opposite. Her heart stood still. In that 
awfhl moment the bend of apathy whkh 
had held her so long was broken. Sto a ping 
Milltown was at her mercy. MayknawTeiy 
well what the rivulet meant — the lake ahove 
the town, swollen by recent stonii% was te- 
eing a passage throngh the emhankMil. A 
oiy rang out through the i tr s< t ; *'9vn 
yourselves! The lake has orerilowvi.* 
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Then the ohnreh-bell pealed forth an 
alarm. That waa all she coold do ; the bell 
was an iron voice. She pulled the rope un- 
til the waters poured in a window above her 
head; escape was impossible; she climbed 
to the belfry where the beU hung. Thank 
Qod that father and Kitty were absent. If 
she died she need not be missed. She had 
often longed to die. 

And nowf The record of five years rose 
before her in stem rebuke. What had she 
done t Wrecked her own life and clouded 
those of others for the sake of a man to 
whom she had been as the idle wave on a 
shore left for behind. She bowed her head on 
her knees, and waited. The loneliness was 
awfhl. Belo Wy the waters surged and lapped. 
John's mill was hurled into the valley. 
Would the church stand f Was it indeed 
founded on a rock t The voiceless prayers 
of dead generations seemed to rise from the 
venerable waUs, aud shield her with unseen 
wings. Oh, the prolonged agony of sus- 
pense ! She had saved Milltown only to be 
forgotten. She seemed to read her whole 
life traced in fiery characters on an unfold- 
ing scroll. For recreant Charles Chevenix 
the idle boat drifting on the calm lake sur- 
face ; for her the devastating overflow of an 
angry flood. 

At last she put out her hand in the dark- 



nesSy and drew back shuddering. The wa- 
ter was creeping slowly up to the belfry : al- 
ready the church was submerged. This was 
the end ; death awaited her in the gloomy 
abyss below. A despairing cry broke from 
her lips. 

''May, where are youT shouted an ago- 
nised voice on the hill above. What hope 
the voice inspired t 

'' Oh, John, I am here. Do not risk any 
thing for me." 

'' I am coming. Courage, poor love !** 

Darkness and silence succeeded. May 
clung to a beam ; a wave swept through the 
bel£^. The next moment might decide her 
fate. A warm, human hand grasped her 
own, and she was led, step by step, over a 
swaying plank to the next building, and 
thence to the hill above. Saved! Day 
dawned cold and gray ; the wreck of Mill- 
town lay at their feet. 

** We must begin the world over again," 
said John, gravely. 

May looked at him beseechingly. 

'' If you can foigive me, John, let it be to- 
gether." 

Not in the least like the wooing of Cap- 
tain Chevenix ; but in that cold dawn, witlu 
stained garments, and consecrated by the 
solemnity of a great sorrow, they prepared 
to begin the world. 
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VL-MBASUBINO THE HSAVKNa 

AS I have said before, by observations 
with an instrument of any kind, made 
at one place, we can only determine direc- 
tions, and not distances. But by making 
observations at two places very far apart, 
they can be arranged in such a way as to 
determine distances also. It is not always 
necessary to actually travel to another part 
of the earth for this determinatiou, because 
in the evening we are, in consequence of 
the earth's rotation, eight thousand miles 
from where we started in the morning, and 
it is therefore possible to use this change of 
place produced by the motion of the earth 
instead of using observations made at two 
distant places. But as the latter will be 
more readily understood, we shall explain 
the method of determining distances on the 
supposition that we have two instruments 
and observers at difierent points of the 
earth's surface making simultaneous obser- 
vations on the same heavenly body. I think 
I can explain at least a principle on which 
such observations are employed to determine 
distances in a very simple way. Suppose 
that at night, looking down a street, you 
see two gas-lamps, one of which is much 
further than the other. Suppose the one 
nearest to be so much fainter that they 
both appear to yon of the same brighti 
Vol. XIIX-Na SM.-66 
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then stand still, and by looking at them you 
will not be able to state which is the mor« 
distant; but you can decide the question 
very easily by walking a short distance at 
right angles to the direction of the lights. 
The nearest light will seem to move in an 
opposite direction to 
that in which you walk. ^^ 

In Fig. 1, if you see two T\ 

lights to the north, and 
stand east of the line 
Joining them, the near- > / \ \^ 

est light will seem to be / / \ \ 

west of the more dis- // \\ 
tant. one. Now walk // y^ 

toward the west, and // \\ 

when you reach the line // \« 

joining them, the two f \ 

lights will be seen to- /a if, 

gether; pass still fur- no.!, 

ther to the west, and 
the nearest light will seem to cross over to 
the east. Ton see that in consequence of 
your motion the lights have changed their 
direction, and the change is greater the 
nearer the light is to you. Now this change 
of direction is called parallax. Parallax 
may be defined as the difierenoe in the di- 
rection of a body as seen firom two different 
points. Given this difference of direction, 
and the distance and direction of the two 
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The distance between the two bodlee is thirtj diameten of 
the earth. 



points from each other, and we can, by a 
simple trigonometrical calculation, deter- 
mine the distance of a body from each of the 
points without making any actual measure- 
ments. If| then, two observers, one in Aus- 
tralia and one in America, can determine 
separately, by such an instrument as I have 
described, the exact direction of a heavenly 
body at the same moment, we have at once 
the means of calculating its distance frt>m 
the difference between the two directions. 

Ton naturally inquire how can two such 
distant observers be sure they make their 
observations at the same moment, and what 
common point of reference can they use to 
be sure that their directions are measured in 
the same way t In regard to the former, I 
observe that it is not necessary that the ob- 
servations should be made at the same abso- 
lute moment, if we only know the real mo- 
ments at which they were made, and are able 
to calculate the motion of the body during 
the interval. To furnish all the data we 
do not dei>end upon a single pair of obser- 
vations, but always employ a long series, 
the combination of which enables us to cal- 
culate the motion of the body during the in- 
terval between one set of observations and 
another. As points of reference we may use 
either fixed stars, which are so immensely 
distant that they seem to be in the same di- 
rection from all points of the earth, or we 
may use the direction of the earth's axis. 
The stars near the pole, in their apparent di- 
nrual revolution, cross the meridian twice, 
once above the pole, and once below it. If 
we determine the point on the circle when 
the telescope points to a star crossing above 
. the pole, and again determine it when the 
telescope points to it when it crosses below 
the pole, the average of the two determina- 
tions will be the position of the circle when 
the telescope points exactly at the pole. 
Subtract this from the position of the circle 
under the microscopes when another star 



crosses the meridian, and the differ- 
ence of the two will give the differ- 
ence of direction between the pole 
of the earth and the body observed. 
On this principle vast numbers of 
observations have beeu made, at the 
observatories at Greenwich and at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to determine 
the zenith distance on which the 
moon crosses the meridian on vari- 
ous days. The combination of these 
shows that the difference of the di- 
rection of the moon as seen from the 
earth's surface and ttom its centre is 
nearly a degree. And from these ob- 
servations the distance of the moon 
has been determined within a few 
miles. This distance varies in dif- 
ferent points of the moon's orbit, 
and amounts, on the average, to a 
little less than 240,000 miles. 
The distance of the planets outside of the 
moon, or those which revolve around the 
sun, is so great that their parallax is very 
small, and the accurate determinatioo id 
their distance is a very difficult problem. 
The planets coming nearest the earth are 
Venus and Mars, and even their parallaxes 
never become so great as the smallest object 
visible to the naked eye. The parallaxes 
of the outer planets are yet smaller, and 
scarcely admit of exact measurement. In 
consequence of this extreme smallness of the 
angle to be measured, all our estimates of 
distances in the solar system were twenty 
years ago erroneous by about one-thirtieth 
of their entire amount. For instance, the 
distance of the sun waa supposed to be nine- 
ty-five millions of miles, and it is now knows 
to be only about ninety-two millions. Not- 
withstanding this, the proportions between 
the distances of the planets are known very 
accurately. For example, we know that 
Neptune, the outer planet, is almost exactly 
thirty times as far from the sun as the earth 
is, and once knowing the distance of the 
sun, we can find the 



distance of Neptune 
with great accuracy 
by multiplying it by 
this number. 

At the beginning 
of this paper I called 
your attention to the 
fact that five of the 
stars which we see 
change their places 
in the heavens from 
time to time. These 
are the five planets 
which, with the sun, 
earth, and moon, con-, 
stitnte the solar sys- 
tem as it was known 
before the invention 
of the t 
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farthest known planet is Neptnne. This 
object is entirely inyisible to the naked 
eye. It is, as I have just said, thirty times 
as far as the snn. By the principle of par- 
allaxes, which has jost been explained, all 
these bodies will be seen in different di- 
rections as the earth changes its position 
while moving around the sun, just as a street 
lamp seems to change its direction as an ob- 
server walks past it. In the case of Neptnne 
this change of direction amounts to two 
degrees, a quantity which can be seen and 
measured without the aid of any astronom- 
ical instrument. It is in consequence of the 
great extent of this angle that we are en- 
abled to determine the proportion between 
the distances of the planets and the distance 
of the snn. 

Now let us turn our attention to the thou- 
sands of millions of fixed stars which do not 
seem to change their places in the heavens 
from year to year. Evidently these bodies 
mnst be much further off than the planets, 
because if they were not, we would see them- 
in slightly different directions as the earth 
moved in its annual course around the sun. 
We know there must be some such change 
in their direction, but how great a change 



we can not tell nntil we measure it. By 
measuring it we shall be enabled to find the 
proportion between the distance of the earth 
from the sun and the distance of the star we 
measure. And this measurement of change 
of direction in different times of the year 
is the only method yet known for determin- 
ing the distance of the fixed stars. Hence 
astronomers have for two hundred yean 
or more been engaged in attempts to deter- 
mine the annual parallax of the fixed stars ; 
but so small is this parallax that until quite 
recently it evaded every attempt to see it. 
The effect of heat and cold in changing the 
instruments used by the astronomers and in 
altering the rates of their clocks was far 
greater than the parallax which they had to 
measure. At length, about forty years ago, 
it was found by Bessel, the great astronomer 
of Konigsberg, that a small star in the con- 
stellation Cygnus had a parallax of one-third 
of a second. Let me give you an idea how 
small an angle one-third of a second is. 
Suppose you were to put three hundred 
stars in a row, the distance between every 
two consecutive stars being one-third of a 
second, so that the whole three hundred 
extend over a line one hundred seconds 
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long, the three hundred stars would, to the 
keenest eye, appear as only a single round 
bright star in the firmament. It is only by 
using powerful instruments, and employing 
every artifice which human ingenuity can 
invent to guard against innumerable small 
sources of error, that it is possible to meas- 
ure a quantity so small. 

The star just mentioned is so small as to 
be barely visible to the naked eye. It was 
selected for this measurement because it 
changed its position in the heavens about 
five seconds a year. From this change it 
was concluded that it was probably nearer 
than many brighter stars. The fact that it 
was within a distance admitting of measure- 
ment being once settled, it became of inter- 
est to learn whether the parallaxes of other 
stars could not also be determined. Meas- 
urements have since been made from time 
to time of every star of the first magnitude 
in the heavens, and on a great many smaller 
ones which it was suspected might be near 
our system ; but not in a single case has a 
parallax greater than one second been found. 
The star a Ceutauri, in the southern hemi- 
sphere, is found to have a parallax of about 
one second, but no other star in the celestial 
vault has been found to have a parallax of 
more than half a second. In quite a num- 
ber of stars the parallax ranges from two- 
tenths to half a second. Let us see now 
what these measures give us for the dis- 
tance of the stars. When a star has a par- 
allax of one second, it shows its distance to 
be a little more than two hundred thou- 
sand times the distance of the earth from the 
sun ; with a parallax of half a second, the 
distance is twice as great; with one of a 
third of a second, three times as great, and 
so on, the distance being inversely propor- 
tional to the parallax. As there are only 
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two stars of which the parallax exceeds half 
a second, it follows that with the exception 
of these the stars are all more than four hun- 
dred thousand times as far as tlie sun. The 
sun being nearly a hundred millions of miles, 
this distance amounts to about forty millions 
of millions of miles. Hence the nearest 
known star is distant twenty millions of 
millions of miles ; there are about a dozen 
others of which the distance ranges from 
two to five times* this amount, while all the 
remaining ones are situated at distances yet 
farther. You see that bright star, a Lyra, now 
(October 1) a little west of the zenith T Dr. 
Bruunow has recently determined the paral- 
lax of that star to be almost one-fifth of a 
second, consequently, by the rule we have 
just given, its distance is more than a mill- 
ion times that of the sun, t. e., it is Just about 
one hundred millions of millions of miles. 

I can not leave this subject without say- 
ing that the distance of the sun has been 
found by yet other methods, one of which is 
too wonderful to be omitted. Suppose we 
had a messenger whom we could send to and 
frt> between the earth and the sun, and who 
could tell us exactly how long it took him 
to perform the journey ; suppose we could 
also find by trial exactly how fast he could 
travel ; then multiply his speed by the time 
occupied in coming from the sun, and we 
shall have the distance of that body, Jnst as 
we would get the distance of two cities when 
we knew that a train running forty miles an 
hour took seven hours to run between them. 
Such a messenger is light. Let us find 
how long it takes light to come frt>m the 
sun and how fast it flies, and we have the 
distance required. How hopeless a task it 
seems to find either the time or the velocity ! 
But both have been fonnd by methods which 
admit of being understood without any great 
amount of scientific knowledge. The 
time of the journey has been fonnd by 
two entirely independent methods. 
The first is by the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites. The inner of these satel- 
lites revolves around Jupiter very 
regularly in less than two days. He 
passes through the shadow of Jupiter 
in every revolution, and thus becomes 
eclipsed. These eclipses can be ob- 
served with a small telesoope, and the 
time noted within a few seoonds. The 
time of revolution and the form of the 
orbit being precisely detennmed, the 
moments at which future eclipses are 
to occur can be exactly predicted. 
The first astronomer who accurately 
investigated this subject found that 
when the earth was between the son 
and Jupiter the eclipses were seen sev- 
eral minutes sooner than they should 
have occurred; as the earth moved 
away, they were seen later, and finally, 
when the earth got to the oppoaHe dda 
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of the snn, they werd as much 
too late aa they had be^n too 
early. As the earth returned, 
the eclipses again came earlier, 
and the irregularity contihoed 
in the same order year after 
year. The variation was found 
to be abont eight minutes in 
time on each side of the mean. 
Persuaded that no such irregu- 
larity in the mptions of those 
bodies could really exist, he 
attributed the appearance to 
the progressive motion oflight, 
and hence concluded that this 
agent was about eight min- 
utes in passing over the space 
which separated the sun from 
the earth. The most exact de- 
termination of this time was 
made about seventy years ago 
from an examination of all the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
observations of which were to 
be found in the Paris Observa- 
tory. The result was 8 min- 
utes 13.2 seconds. 

The other method of find- 
ing the time light reqnires to pass from the 
sun to the earth is due to Bradley, who 
was Astronomer Royal of England in 1750. 
In making observations to determine the 
parallax of the fixed stars he was sur- 
prised to find an apparent annual motion 
of the stars of about 20 seconds, which 
did not correspond to the parallax at all. 
After long study on the subject it oc- 
curred to him that, owing to the rapid mo- 
tion of the earth in its orbit, no star would 
be seen in its true direction unless it was 
in the line of direction of the motion ; but 
the motion of the light itself would be com- 
bined with that of the earth. The angle 
being 20 seconds showed that the velocity 
of the light coming from the star was 10,000 
times that of the earth in its orbit. Since 
the velocity of the earth wouIH carry it to 
the sun in about 57 days, light would, by 
this theory, require about ip j iq^ of 57 days 
to reach the sun. Calculate this time, and 
it will give 8 minutes 12 seconds. The most 
exact observations of recent times give 8 
minutes 18 seconds. There is therefore an 
outstanding discrepancy of five seconds only 
between the results of the two methods, and 
this is accounted for by the uncertainty of 
the old observations of Jupiter's satellites.* 

The terrestrial velocity of light is also ob- 
tained by two different methods. The me- 
chanical difficulties involved in them may 

* Since this was written all the ecllpeee of Jnpiter^ 
firat ratellite Observed during the past twenty-five 
yean have been investigated by Mr. 8. Ton OUuie- 
napp. Bis reenlt la that the time in qneetlon is eight 
minntes twenty Peconda— only two seconds different 
from that given by the aberration of tbe fixed stars. 
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be Judged by the fact that it has been nec- 
essary to measure a space of time less than a 
millionth of a second. The most accurate 
method is that of Foncault, in which a beam 
of light is made to fall on a rapidly revolv- 
ing mirror, from which it is reflected to a 
second mirror, which throws it back to the 
revolving mirror. If the light required no 
time what-ever to pass between the two mir- 
rors, the stationary mirror would reflect it 
back to the same point from which it came 
in the first place, for, however fast the other 
mirror might turn, it would be in the same 
position when the light was first reflected 
and when it came back after the second re- 
flection. But if the light takes any time 
to go and come, the mirror will have moved 
a little between the two reflections, and 
the rays will be thrown back to a different 
point from that from which it came. By giv- 
ing the mirror a velocity of a thousand turns 
per second the deviation of the second reflec- 
tion was sufiQoient to be measured by the aid 
of a telescope, and the resulte of the meas- 
uremento indicated that the velocity of light 
was 185,000 miles per second. Multiply this 
by the 498 seconds it takes light to come 
from the sun to the earth, and we find the 
distance passed over tx) be 92,130,000 miles, a 
result remarkably accordant with the other 
recent determinations of the sun's distance. 

VIL— WEIGHIKG THB HEAVENLY BODISa 

I have thus tried to give yon a general 
idea of the methods by which the celestial 
distances are measured. Ton now wish to 
know how the planeto are weighed. The 
only way by which we determine the weight 
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of a celestial body Ib by tbe meaearemeDt of 
its attractive force on some other body. At- 
tractive power, mass, and weight, as under- 
stood in common language, amonnt to the 
same thing, the weight of a body being sim- 
ply the attractioii between it and the earth. 
It is fonud by experiment at the surface of 
the earth that the inertia of all bodies is 
proportioned to their attractive* power, and 
there is a certain regularity in the move- 
ments of the planets which shows that they 
are subject to the same law. I must remark, 
however, that the weights we get are not 
pounds or tons, but fractions of the mass or 
weight of the sun. If a planet has a satel- 
lite revolving around it, the determination 
of its mass from the movements of the satel- 
lite is very easy. Ton know the earth has 
one satellite (our moon), Jupiter has four, 
Saturn eight, Uranus four, and Neptune 
one. So, to determine the relative weights 
of either of the five planets I have men- 
tioned, we find by careful observation the 
distance of every one satellite from a planet 
around which it moves, and the time of 
one revolution about it. We then take the 
cube of the mean distance, and divide by 
the square of the time of revolution ; the re- 
sult gives the mass or weight of the planet. 
We can apply this rule equally to determin- 
ing the mass of the sun by the distance and 
times of revolution of the planets around it. 
Taking the cubes of all the distances, and 
dividing by the squares of the times of revo- 
lution^weobtain ^series of numbers showing 
the proportions between the weights of the 
several central bodies. Where different sat- 
ellites revolve around the same primary, we 
shall get tbe same result for the mass of the 
primary, no matter which satellite we take. 
So, also, whateyer planet we take to get the 
mass of the sun, we shall get the same mass 
for the sun. In fact, one of the great laws 
of planetary motion, discovered by Kepler 
was that the cubes of the distances were 
proportional to the squares of the times of 
revolution. He found the law solely by ob- 
servation. It was reserved for Sir Isaac 
Newton to discover that the proportion in 
question depended upon the weight of the 
sun. By the rule thus explained it is found 
that the mass of the earth is aijo^oq that of 
the sun ; the mass of Jupiter is -n^ * ^^^^ 
of the planet Saturn is y^nr > ^^'^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
»*»*» Tnhrs ; *^»* o^ Neptune ^nrJurr 

The planets Mercury, Venus, and Mars 
have no satellites; hence this method can 
not be applied to them. But in speaking 
of univenal gravitation it was stated that 
every heavezily body exerts an attractive 
force on every other heavenly body, and thus 
causes it to deviate slightly from the orbit it 
would otherwise follow. By measuring this 
deviation we can determine the force that 
produces it, and thus learn the mass of the 
planet which exerts that force. The attrac- 



tion of Mercury produces some small irrega- 
larities in the motions of Venus, from which 
its mass is found to be gooiooo ^^^ ^ ^^ 
sun. The attraction of Venus and Man pro- 
duces certain deviations in the course of the 
earth around the sun. They cause the po- 
sition of the ecliptic to change very slightly 
from year to year. By a study of these 
changes it is found that the mass of Veoos 
is about ^(iJ^aQ and that of Mais about 
^Qpq that of the sun. Of course tbe 



same method can be applied to the planets 
which have satellites. Ton know that be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter there 
lies an immense group of very small planets, 
sometimes called asteroids. More than one 
hundred and thirty planets of this group are 
now known, and several new ones are found 
every year. The planet Jupiter exerts a 
very powerful attraction on these bodiea, 
and a number of mathematicians have cal- 
culated its mass in this way. Different cal- 
culators get results varying from j^fj to 
fjfs'j* Ton see how wonderful tbe agree- 
ment between the results found by methods 
so different. 

The determination of the mass of the 
planets by this second method requires the 
most profound mathematical knowledge, 
and the calculations are so complicated that 
very few can undertake them. Every thing 
must be computed with the greatest preds> 
ion, for a single mistake in whole Thames 
of calculations might spoil the result. Where 
there are so many sources of error it might 
seem hopeless to attain certainty ; but the 
discovery of the planet Neptune must make 
it plain to all who are disposed to doubt how 
great a degree of certainty has thus been 
attained. The planet Uranus was discover- 
ed by Sir William Herschel in 1781 ; it was 
then the outermost known planet. During 
the sixty years which followed this disoov- 
ery it was found that its motions could not 
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be satiafaotorily accounted for by the at- 
tractiona of the known planets. Many as- 
tronomers judged that these deviations were 
due to the attraction of some planet not yet 
discovered ; but as they did not know where 
to look for the attracting body, their specu- 
lations led to no result. About 1843 two 
young mathematicians, Adams in England 
and Leverrier in France, undertook to cal- 
culate where a planet must be in order to 
produce the observed deviations. The tel- 
escope of the Berlin Observatory was point- 
ed in the direction which they indicated, 
and there was a new planet within one de- 
gree of the computed place. 

VUL-THB SUN AND 8PBCTR0SC0PY. 

It seems surprising enough that men 
should have been able to weigh the heav- 
enly bodies and measure their distances; 
but within the last fifteen years they have 
succeeded in doing what is yet more won- 
derful — being nothing less than determin- 
ing, to a limited extent, the chemical consti- 
tution of such of them as are self-luminous. 
This is done by spectrum analysis. Al- 
though this has become quite an extended 
subject, its first principles are so simple that 
I think they can easily be rendered clear. 
Let us begin with an experiment with which 
all are fiuniliar. Ton know that common 
white light is really compounded^ of light 
of many colors, and that when we pass it 
through a glass prism these colors are spread 
out over a certain scale, red appearing at 
one end, and gradually changing from yel- 
low, green, and blue up to a faint purple or 
violet. This spreading out of the different 
colors to view is called the solar spectrum, 
or simply the spectrum. It is produced by 
the bending of the light out of its course as 
it passes fh>m the air into the prism, and 
again as it passes out of the prism into the 
air. This bending is called refraction, and 
the property which produces it is called re- 
fhingibility. The separation of the light 
into the different colors shows that these 
different colors possess different degrees of 
refrangibility, that is to say, that some are 
bent out of their course by the prism more 
than others. It is found that common sun- 
light is a mixtnre of 
light of every degree 
of refrangibility, just 
as in a pile of sand we 
may have a mixtnre of 
grains of every size be- 
tween the largest and 
the smallest. If we 
could arrange our 
prism so that the light 
of only one degree of 
refrangibility should 
fall in one point, and 
the light of another 
degree of refrangibili- 



ty in another point, we should have what 
is called a pure spectrum ; but in the man- 
ner in which this experiment is made we 
can not get such a spectrum, because the 
light which comes from the top of the sun, 
and has one degree of refrangibility, will 
fall on our screen in the same place with 
the light which comes fit>m the bottom 
or lower edge, and has a different degree ; 
and in the same way light of the same de- 
gree of refrangibility passing through the 
upper part or the lower part of the prism 
will fall on different parts of our screen. If 
we should admit the sunlight through an 
extremely narn>w slit, and lUso cover up all 
of our prism except an equally narrow slit, 
we might have nearly a pure spectrum ; but 
then it wonld be too fiiint to be seen. To 
avoid this, a slightly different arrangement 
is made. The light is admitted through a 
very narrow slit, as at A ; it is then suffered 
to fall on the whole side of the prism. Im- 
mediately beyond the prism a lens is placed 
which has the property of bringing to one 
point on the screen all the light which pass- 
es from the prism in any one direction, and 
of taking to a different point every ray which 
passes in any different direction. In order 
that the slit may be made extremely narrow 
without having any waste of light, the ob- 
server looks into this lens, placing his eye 
beyond the point or focns toward which 
the ra3rs converge. To assist his vision, he 
looks into it with a small magnifying-glass. 
He thus has a little telescope with which he 
is looking through his prism. The spectrum 
which before was formed on the screen is 
now formed on the retina of the observer's 
eye, and he can examine its different parts 
by direct vision with far more accuracy than 
he can observe it on the screen. This ar- 
rangement, consisting of a narrow slit, a 
prism, and a small telescope, forms the speo- 
troscope. When he adjusts his prism and 
telescope in such a way as to get a pure 
spectmm, he finds that this spectrum is 
crossed by a great number of dark lines par- 
allel to the slit These lines indicate that 
in the light which we receive from the sun 
certain particular degrees of refrangibility 
are missing. 
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To refer to oar illnstration by gnuns of 
Rand of all sizes, the principle is the same as 
iff on accurately weighing evjery grain, and 
separating the sand accoMing to the size of 
the grains, we found that grains of some 
sp^ial size or weight were missing from the 
whole. These lines, hundreds or even thou- 
sands in number, thus spread over the spec- 
trum, are the open book in which we read 
something of the chemical constitution of 
the bodies from which the light has ema- 
nated, or by the gases through which it has 
passed. 

If instead of sunlight we take candle-light, 
or light from a red-hot iron or from a glow- 
ing body of any kind, we see none of these 
dark lines. This shows that these bodies 
send out light of all degrees of refrangibil- 
ity. Since we know the sun to be a glow- 
ing body, we conclude that he is of the same 
nature, and that the missing light indicated 
by the dark lines arises from those particu- 
lar kinds of light having been culled out by 
the gases through which the light has passed. 
This culling out of light 
of particular degrees of re- 
frangibility by a medium 
is called selective absorp- 
tion. Now it is found by 
experiment that each gas, 
such as hydrogen or nitro- 
gen, exerts this act of se- 
^tive absorption on light 
of particular degrees of 
refrangibility in a peculiar 
manner. Different gases 
select light of different de- 
grees of oefrangibility, and 
therefore show lines in 
different parts of the spec- 
trum. When light passes 
through the vapor of iron 
we see a great number of 
dark lines, but every one 
in a definite position. 
Learning what sorts of 
light any gas thus calls 
out or selects, we can 
always recognize light 
wliich has passed through 
this gas by seeing this 
sort of light missing — in 
other words, by seeing 
dark lines in the corre- 



sponding part of the spectrnm^ as is shown 
in the accompanying illnstratioQ. 

The three rules of spectral aoaljria axe 
these: 

1. A glowing solid or liquid body sends 
out light of all degrees of refraogibility ; 
therefore when we examine its lif^t by the 
spectroscope, we see a cootinaoas spectrum, 
without any dark lines. Henoe the spectro- 
scope can give us no definite informatioD re- 
specting the constitution of such a body. 

2. A glowing gas sends out light of special 
degrees of refrangibility; therefore when we 
examine its light by the speetroeeope, we see 
a greater or less number of bright lines sep- 
arated by dark spaces. Each gas haa its own 
system of lines ; therefore by looking at the 
spectrum of the gases and measuring the 
lines the speotroscopist can tell at onoe 
what gas it is which produces thoae lines. 

3. When light frt>m a glowing solid or 
liquid body, as in rule 1, passes thioogfa a 
gas, that gas absorbs light of Uie same de- 
grees of refrangibility with that which it 
sends out when it is itself glowing; there- 
fore by examining this light with a spectro- 
scope the observer can decide from the dark 
lines which he sees what gases the light has 
passed through. 

It appears, then, that the information giveo 
us by the spectroscope is, after all, practical- 
ly limited to bodies in a gaseous state. When 
we find a spectrum without either daik or 
bright lines, we know that it oomea from a 
solid or liquid glowing body, but we can not 
tell any thing of the chemical eooatitntioii 
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of that body. To 
obtaiu thU infor- 
mation we mnst 
have the substance 
we wish to exam- 
ine in a state of va- 
por, and then we 
deteot its composi- 
tion either by ex- 
amining this vapor 
in a state of glow- 
ing heat, and not- 
ing the position of. 
the bright lines, or 
by passing ordina- 
ry light through it, 
and noting the po- 
sition of the dark 
lines. 

The question may 
arise. How do we 
know that the same 
lines which we ob- 
serve in the spec- 
tmm may not be 
produced by di£fer- 
ent chemical sub- 
stances T Is it not 
quite possible that 
some other sub- 
stance than hydro- 
gen should give rise Th« oorons and promtaences 
to the same lines 

which we see in the spectrum of that gas f 
It is, of course, impossible to prove that no 
other substance should give rise to them. 
The evidence in the case is much of the 
same nature as that by which we recognize 
the picture of a friend, and conclude that it 
is not the picture of any body else. For any 
thing we can prove to the contrary another 
person might have the very same features 
in all respects, and might therefore make 
the very same picture. But as a matter of 
fact we know that practically no two men 
whom we have ever seen do look exactly 
alike, and it is exceedingly improbable that 
they should look so. The case is Just the 
same in spectrum analysis. Among all the 
numerous simple substances which have 
been examined with the spectroscope no 
two give the same system of bright lines. 
It is therefore exceedingly improbable that 
a given system of bright lines should be pro- 
duced by more than one substance. Fixim 
what has been said you will perceive that 
spectral analysis can tell us only of bodies 
which exist as vapor in the atmosphere of 
the sun or planets. A great many known 
Hubstances are thns recognizable in the sun's 
atmosphere by the dark lines in the solar 
RX>ectnim. Iron, for instance, magnesia, and 
hydrogen are always strongly indicated. 

The spectroscope has also, within the past 
six years, shown that the sun is at all times 
shooting np immense volumes of fiery vapor. 
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These masses of vapor have for several cen- 
turies been seen during total eclipses of the 
sun, but their nature remained entirely un- 
known until the spectroscope was applied 
to them. This instrument shows that they 
consist chiefly of hydrogen gns. With a 
powerful spectroscope, aided by a small tel- 
escope, they can be observed at all times 
when the air is quite dear. A nnmber of 
eminent spectroscopists are constantly en- 
gaged in these observations, and we may 
hope to learn from them something more 
than we yet know of the natnre and destiny 
of the globe from which we derive our light 
and heat. 

The spectroscope can be applied to the 
stars with as much success as to the sun. It 
is thus found that the physical constitution 
of the stars is, for the most part, of the same 
general nature with that of the sun ; in fact, 
that the stars are themselves suns. They 
consist of immense masses of solid or liquid 
matter in a state of glowing heat, surround- 
ed by vapors which exercise a selective ab- 
sorption upon the light of the star as it 
passes through them. 

IX.-.COMBT8 AND MBTBORB. 
The celestial movements, as I have already 
described them, take place with a majestic 
regularity which has in all ages impressed 
the minds of men with a sense of the nn- 
changeableness of the heavens. But this 
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regularity is from time to time broken by 
the apparition of bodies of an extraordinary 
aspect, which hover in the heavens for a few 
days or weeks, and then disappear, to be 
never again heard from. Comets have ap- 
peared, at intervals of a few years, from the 
period of the earliest historiod records, the 
last one having been seen by nearly every 
body in the northwestern horizon only a few 
months ago. In days when men thooght 
that the heavens were only a little larger 
than the earth, that the celestial movements 
were nnder the control of beings like the 
kings and warriors of the world, and that 
the latter was the only world in space, these 
bodies were looked upon as portending great 
calamities here below — war, pestilence, the 
death of kings, and the fall of empires. In- 
deed, as late as the fifteenth century we are 
informed that Pope Calixtns ordered prayers 
to be ofifered np for protection against the 
Tnrks and the comet — a ciroumstance which 
has given rise to the popular myth of the 
pope's bull against the comet. According- 
ly, in A groat many cases, we find the ac- 
count of a comet connected with the death 
of some emperor, or the occurronce of some 
great event. Perhaps in the simple fact 
that we of the present day look on these 
bodies without terror or foroboding, we have 
a fair compeusation for all the labor the 
world has spent in acquiring a knowledge 
of the heavens. 

As to the frequency of comets, we may 
say that from fifteen to thirty, plainly visible 
to the naked eye, generally appear in the 
course of a century ; so that if any person 
grows to maturo age without seeing one, it 
is because he does not make proper use of 
his eyes. The a^^earance of a bright comet 
is so peculiar that it is impossible to mistake 
it. It consists of three portions, known as 
the nucleus, the coma, and the taiL The 
first is a bright central point, looking ex- 
actly like a star, from which it would be im- 
possible to tell it but for the foggy appear- 
ance of its light. This arises from the 
''coma," which is an envelope of white neb- 
ulous light surrounduig the nucleus, and 
gradually shading oS in every direction. 
Lastly, we have the tail, a long stream of 
milky light, growing wider and £unter as it 
recedes from the comet, until the eye can no 
longer trace it. A curious featuro, noticed 
from the earliest time, is that the tail is al- 
ways turned from the sun. The length of 
the tail is very various. Sometimes it can 
scarcely be seen, while that of the groat 
comet of 1861 extended moro than half-way 
across the heavens. The absolute length 
nearly always amounts to many millions of 
miles. 

When it was found by Kepler and Newton 
that all the planets rovolved about the sun 
in conic sections in exact obedience to the 
law of gravitation, the question naturally 



arose whether comets did not move in the 
same way, and subject to the same law. It 
was found by Newton that the great oomet 
of 1680 did move in an orbit so near a pa- 
rabola having the sun in its foeus thai the 
deviation from that curve could not be de- 
tected by observation, and that it was thero- 
foro subject to the gravitation of the son 
Just as the planets were. But in the ease 
of a body moving in a parabola, the veloeity 
is so great that after making part €i a torn 
around the sun, it will go back neariy in 
the direction fit>m which it came, never to 
return. The actual portion of the orbit in 
which the comet could be observed was so 
small that it was impossible to distinguish 
between a parabola and a very long ellipse; 
and if the latter were the orbit, the comet 
would ultimately return, though it mi^ be 
only after the lapse of hundreds or even 
thousands of years. As a matter of fact, this 
o<Hnet has not returned yet, and, for anght 
we know, may be flying away from the sun 
to this day ; if so, it is now far outside the 
orbit of the most distant planet. 

It was Halley, the friend and eo-woricsr 
of Newton, to whom was reserved the honor 
of first showing that at least one oomet re- 
volved around the sun in a regular period. 
A great comet appeared in 1682, and in eal- 
culating the position of its orbit Halley 
found l^at it coincided almost exactly with 
that of a comet which bad been obae r v e d 
by Kepler in 1607. If I were to draw the 
two orbits on this page the lines would be 
so close together they would inmost ran hito 
one throughout their entire length. It was 
almost certain that the two comets were 
really the same body, which had returned 
to its perihelion after the lapse of seventy- 
five years. If this were so, it ought to have 
returned every seventy -five yean during 
past centuries. So, searohing the records 
of observations, Halley found that a comet 
had been observed in 1531 moving in al- 
most exactly the same orbit. There ooold 
no longer be any doubt that this was reaUy 
a comet moving around the sun in a vefy 
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elongmted orbit, for althoagh the length of 
the intervalB between its several apparitions 
was not always the same, the difference was 
no greater than wonld result from the effect 
of the attraction of the planets. Halley 
therefore ventured to predict that the comet 
would appear again about the end of 1758 
or the beginning of 1759. Meanwhile math- 
ematicians found out how to calculate the 
effects of planetary attraction, and making 
the necessary allowances, Claiiant of France 
computed that the comet would return in 
the middle of April, 1759, but announced also 
that the imperfections of his calculations 
might lead to an error of thirty days. Actu- 
ally the comet returned to its perihelion on 
the 12th of March of that year. 

The next return was in 1835. Mathemat- 
ical science had made such great advances 
that the time was predicted within three 
days. The next return of this most inter- 
esting of all comets will take place about 
the year 1910 ; I can hardly tell you the ex- 
act year now, but no doubt before it appears 
astronomers will be able to announce the 
very day when it will pass perihelion. 

When the heavens came to be swept with 
telescopes, it was found that comets so small 
as to be invisible to the naked eye appeared 
with great fteqnency. The more careftil the 
search, the more frequently they were found ; 
and now hardly a year passes without one 
or two new ones, and sometimes five or six. 
A large minority of these seem to move in 
parabolic orbits, and if they ever return at 
all, it will be only after the lapse of centu- 
ries. But a couple 
of dozen or so have 
been found to be 
periodic, returning 
at intervals vary- 
ing from four or 
five years all the 
way up to seventy 
or eighty. For any 
thing we know, all 
the comets may be 
destined to return 
some time. There 
is little doubt that 
the great comet of 
1858, the most briU- 
iant that has ap- 
peared this centu- 
ry, returns in about ' 
1900 years, but 
there is none of 
more than eighty 
years which has 
oertainly been seen 
at more than one 
retam to the snn. 

To the question, 
What is a comet T 
science is still un- 
able to return adefi- vomATf ooimr or 1808, as 



nite answer. When examined with the spec- 
troscope, the most of the light of all comets 
seems to be separated into three bright bands. 
By the rules of spectrum analysis already 
given, this would indicate that the comet is 
a gaseous body shining by its own light 
The position of these bands also seems to in- 
dicate that the gas is some combination of 
carbon. But this opens two very difficult 
questions — first, why does not this gas at 
once expand in space, as we know every gas 
does when relieved from pressure f and sec- 
ondly, how can it remain hot enough to shine 
by its own light T It seems pretty certain 
that the brighter comets can not be wholly 
gaseous. The first such comet which has 
appeared since the introduction of the spec- 
troscope is that of last summer, and the nu- 
cleus of this one gave a continuous spec- 
trum, but the coma showed bright lines, as 
other comets had done. 

To the telescope the nucleus of a comet 
looks quite solid, and it is probably either a 
large solid or liquid body, or an immense 
cloud of such bodies of small size individu- 
ally, but so great in number that we can not 
see throngh them. The most plausible the- 
ory that can be formed respecting the coma 
and tail is that the nucleus is composed of 
some substance which is evaporated by the 
heat of the solar rays, and thus Ibrms a cloud 
of vapor round it. This cloud of vapor is the 
coma. Now comes the most mysterious op- 
eration of all. The material composing the 
coma, or at least some portion of it, is re- 
pelled by the snn, and driven off into space 
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in a coutiimons 
stream, Jast as 
smoke rises from 
a chimney. It is 
this stream of va- 
por Tvhich consti- 
tutes the tail. The 
great problem of 
comets is, Why 
does the sun repel 
the vapor which 
rises from the com- 
et instead of at- 
tracting it, as he 
does every other 
known form of 
matter? The only 
tiieory of this ac- 
tion which has any 
thing worthy of 
consideration is 
that of Zollner, a y 
of much eminence, 
University of Leipj 
the sun is an electri 
vapor which rises fi 
electrified in the sa 
and is thus repelle( 
that the light of tel 
ly produced by di 
through the vapors ^ 
accounts for the s 
bright bands. The 
this theory is that v 
evidence that either 
electrified. Could tl 
doubt of the correcti 
remain, and we migl 

of the constitution of comets as satisfactori- 
ly solved. 

Within the past few years a relation of 
a remarkable character has been found be- 
tween comets and shooting-stars. The na- 
ture of the latter is perfectly understood. 
The earth, in its passage around the sun, is 
continually encountering vast numbers of 
minute bodies, each revolving in its own or- 
bit around the sun. These £>dies probably 
weigh only a few grains each. Striking the 
atmosphere with the enormous velocity of 
the heavenly bodies produces a degree of 
heat which instantly bums them up, with 
the production of a most brilliant light. 
This light it is which produces the appear- 
ance of the shooting -star. These bodies 
have never been seen except by the light of 
their own destruction ; it is therefore impos- 
sible to determine the orbit in which any 
isolated one revolves. But when there is a 
meteoric shower this orbit may be deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy by a com- 
parison of all the meteor paths, and it was 
thus found that the meteors which produced 
the great showers of 1866 and 1867 traveled 
in the identical orbit with a comet seen in 
the former year. We can not avoid the con- 
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viction that these bodies are simply frag- 
ments of the comet which it has gradually 
been throwing off and leaving behind in its 
Journey. Since that time other meteoric 
showers have been found associated with 
comets in the same way. Very curiooa in 
this connection is the association of the 
shower of meteors on the evening of October 
27, 1872, with the lost comet of Biela, of 
which you have probably heard. This com- 
et was formerly bright enough to be seen by 
the naked eye, but grew fkinter at every re- 
turn, and at last disappeared from view in 
even the most powerful telescopes. On Oo- 
ber 27 of every year the earth pa ss es very 
near the orbit of this comet, and in 1879, al- 
though the comet itself oonld not be seen, 
some of its fingments showed themselves in 
the air as a meteoric shower. 

X.-THB STELLAR UNIVERBK. 
We have in these talks passed in review 
a nnmber of the more prominent and inter^ 
esting features of the heavens. We have 
been mainly concerning onnelvos with the 
solar sy8t€>m, couipriAing those bodies whtoh 
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are, aatronomioally speaking, right aroiuid 
118. But what are these thousands of stars 
we can see with the naked eye, and those 
millions we see with the telescope T What 
is this " universal frame^ in which onr earth 
and all its kingdoms and peoples, our sun 
and our planets, with all their attendant*, 
are hat an insignificant speck of star dust f 
This is one of the sublimest questions we 
can ask of astronomy, but it is one to which 
she is not yet able to give a definite answer. 
What we wish to know is, first, how the in- 
dividual stars are constituted — what a star 
is, in fact. Then we should kuow their 
distances, their motions, their distribution 
through space, and the magnitude of the 
space which they filL Finally, we should 
know the bond of connection among them, 
and in what respect they constitute a whole. 
I shall briefly indicate what is known or 
supposed of these various questions. 

Of what a star is the telescope can hardly 
tell us more than the naked eye. To the 
latter the star is nothing more than a Inoid 
point, and in the most powerful telescope it 
is only a brighter point. Until starlight 
was analyzed with the spectroscope we 
could only judge from analogy that the 
stars, being suns, were probably constituted 
like onr sun. But this instrument shows 
that this conjecture is well founded, though 
we do not yet know enough of what our sun 
itself is to tell fh>m this alone what a star is. 

Until the present century was well on its 
way we were as much in the dark respecting 
the distances of the stars as we were with 
respect to their nature. The only way of 
measuring these distances is by the method 
of parallaxes, already explained. The earth 
in its annual course around the sun sweeps 
around a circle of 185,000,000 of miles in di- 
ameter, so th9^ we have a base-line of this 
enormous length with which to triangulate 
out to the stars. Determine the exact di- 
rection of a star properly situated now, and 
again after the lapse of six months, and the 
change of direction not otherwise account- 
ed for may be attributed to parallax, and 
will afford an index to the star's distonoe. 
For the three centuries which have elapsed 
sinoe Copernicus promulgated the theory 
of the earth's motion, astronomers have 
sought to detect and measure this change. 
Before the invention of the telescope Tycho 
Brahe made the most careful observations 
of the altitudes of stars without being able 
to find any change whatever. When the 
teleseope was applied to astronomical meas- 
urements a vast step forward in accuracy 
was made, and in the seventeenth century 
we. find Picard, the Cassinis, Flamsteed, 
Roemer, and a number of others working at 
the same problem, in every way their in- 
genuity could suggest, without success. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century the 
problem was. taken up by Bradley, with an 



instrument much more delicate than any be- 
fore applied, and it was in the course of his 
researches that he discovered the phenome- 
non of " aberration,'' already described. But 
this apparent change of direction of the stars 
could not be attributed to parallax, because 
the direction was the same at the two cuds 
of the base-line, and it was in the middle of 
it that the greatest deviation took place. 
The efforts were continued by a great num- 
ber of astronomers in the early part of the 
present century without any better result. 
Apparent changes like those which would 
result firom parallax were sometimes found, 
but critical examination showed that they 
were really due to changes in the instru- 
ments produced by temperature and other 
causes. 

It was now seen pretty certainly that the 
parallax of even the brighter stars must be 
less than a second, and that to determine it 
some instrument must be found which could 
be at all times relied on to give results cor- 
rect to a small fiiustion of a second. Such 
was the state of things when the question 
was taken up by one who, though little 
known to the general public, may fairly 
rank as the greatest practical astronomer 
of the century. Bessel had at Konigsberg 
only what would now be considered a very 
small and insnfiQciently equipped observa- 
tory, but he inaugurated a system of care- 
fully investigating the errors to which all 
his instruments were subject, as well as ev- 
ery other cause which could influence the re- 
sults of observations, which has almost revo- 
lutionized instrumental astronomy, and has 
enabled the astronomers of the present time 
to attain a degree of accuracy in their results 
which would have been thought impossible 
a century ago. The instrument with which 
he succeeded in determining the parallax of 
a star was the heUometer. This instrument 
is essentially a telescope, of which the object- 
glass is sawed in two across the centre. If 
the two pieces are put together as they were 
in the first place, an image of a star will be 
formed in the focus Just as if the glass were 
in one piece. But if the two pieces are slid 
along past each other, each half having its 
own focus, there will be two images of a star, 
one formed by each piece, the distance apart 
of which will be equal to the distance the 
pieces have slid. If there are two stars near 
each other, and the glasses be slid till the 
easternmost image of one star comes exact- 
ly over the westernmost image of the other, 
the distance of the images of the two stars, 
as it would be were there but one glass, is 
proportional to the distance the two glass 
halves have been slid. The latter distance 
can be regulated and measured with great 
exactness by having the motion made by a 
fine screw, and thus the angular distance of 
the two stars can be determined when the 
focal length of the telescope is known. 
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The method employed by Beesel and moat 
of bid successors in determining the parallax 
of a fixed star is this : Some star is selected 
which either from its brilliancy or its proper 
motion is supposed to be comparatively near 
our system. One or two very small stars are 
then sought for as nearly as possible in the 
same direction with the bright one. The 
former, from their smallness, are supposed 
to be immensely more distant than the lat- 
ter, though/ as seen in the telescope, they 
may seem right alongside of it. The annnal 
motion of the earth must then produce a 
change in the relative positions of the stars 
as seen in the telescope on the same principle 
as the lights already illustrated. It was this 
change in the case of the star 61 Cygni that 
Bessel soaght to determine by his measures 
with the helicmieter. Continuing his obser- 
vations for some years, he found that as the 
earth swung from one side of its orbit to the 
other the star seemed to swing one-third of a 
second on each side of its position. The great 
problem was solved. BessePs determination 
was followed by a number of others, as I have 
already said, and there are perhaps a dozen 
stars within a million times the distance of 
the earth frtim the son. Immense as are the 
distances of the few stars which we have de- 
scribed, nearly all the others, even those vis- 
ible to the naked eye, are situated at distances 
immensely greater. We have every reason 
to believe that these fainter stars are really 
as bright, on the average, as larger ones, and 
that their faintness arises entirely from the 
immeuse distance at which we see them. 
But the stars visible to the naked eye form 
only a very small fraction of those which are 
seen with great telescopes. I believe that 
the great Washington telescope already men- 
tioned .wiU show from thirty to fifty mill- 
ions of stars. The smallest stars we can see 
through it are probably more than a thousand 
times as fiftr as the brightest that we see in 
the heavens, such as Sirius and a Lyrse. You 
see that our sun with his whole retinue of 
planets is hardly more than a point in the 
stellar universe. Taking the distances which 
I have already given, you perceive that the 
nearest star is more than six thousand times 
as far as the farthest planet. The distance 
of the farthest the telescope will show can 
not be accurately estimated, but it is prob- 
ably so great that light would t<ake ten thou- 
sand years to pass over it. Even then we 
have no certainty that this is the utmost ex- 
tent of the universe. But the stars beyond 
this are probably more thinly scattered than 
they are inside this limit ; in other words, 
if we do not see the limit of the universe 
itself, we probably see the limit of it« densest 
portion. It is of course beyond human pow- 
er to say how far the stars may be scattered 
through those portions of space which our 
telescopes can not reach. 
Our next question is, according to what law, 



if any, are the stars distribated tiuougbout 
space? It needs only a glance at the heav- 
ens with the naked eye to show that this 
distribution is by no means uniform, but 
that in certain regions many of the atars are 
aggregated in dusters, wMe in other re- 
gions there are very few to be seen. But 
the most remarkable feature of the distri- 
bution is brought out with the teleaoope. 
Pointing this instrument on any part of the 
Milky Way, we find it to be fermed by the 
scattered light of uncounted millions of 
stars too funt to be individually seen with 
the unaided vision. If we could aee the 
whole Bfilky Way at once, we should find it 
to extend like a girdle round the whole 
heavens. With the most powerful telescopes 
the number of small stars visible in this gir- 
dle is greater than in all the rest of the heav- 
ens. We thus have the singular feet that a 
large portion of the suns which make up the 
invisible universe are condensed into a vast 
girdle or irregular and broken ring, and that 
our sun is situated somewhere in the plane 
of this ring, and not fer from its centre. We 
can hardly even guess at the dimenaione of 
this ring, but light itself would probably re- 
quire hundreds or even thousands of yean 
to fly across it 

Our last and greatest question is, whether 
these stars are entirely separate and inde- 
pendent of each other, each one moving <m 
in its own infinite orbit, ot whetiier they 
form a system, every member of which re- 
volves around the same centre, like our sun 
and planets do. The latter has bee& a fe- 
vorite idea. You are all femiliar with the 
celebrated theory of MSdler, that AlcyiHie is 
the central sun of our universe. But truth 
compels me to say that this theory, sublime 
though it is, has not the slightest evidenos 
to sustain it. It is true, as I remaiked is 
our first o<mversation, that very slow mo- 
tions among the stars are known to exist; 
but they do not follow any regular law, as 
they would if they all took plaoe around 
some centre. So far as yet observed each 
star moves forward in its own straight line, 
and these lines cross eaoh other in all sorts 
of ways. 

The most singular feet oonneoted with the 
proper motions of the stars is that one or 
two stars are flying throuf^ spaoe with such 
enormous rapidity that the combined attne- 
tion of all the stars visiUe with the tslesoope 
could never stop them. This seems to be es- 
pecially the case with a small star, invisible 
to the naked eye, designated in astroiiomie- 
al literature as '< Oroombridge, 1630," from 
the name of the astronomer who first reoofd- 
ed its position. The rate of motion of this 
star is about seven seocmds per year— the 
greatest known. It was henoe conoladed 
that it must be very near us, and a number 
of astronomers have sought to determine its 
parallax, but have found it to Up only abool 
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a tenth of a second. Its appaxent motion 
in a year being seventy times its parallax, it 
moves at least seventy times the dietanoe 
from the earth to the sun in a year, or eight- 
een millions of miles every day, and more 
than 200 miles every second. From what we 
know of the d^tribntion, masses, and num- 



ber of the stars, it seems probable that the 
attraction of all the bodies in the universe 
can never stop this headlong speed, nor bring 
this star into any orbit, and that conse- 
quently it will pass through our universe, 
and leave it entirely in its passage through 
infinite space. If we had accurate observa- 
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tioDB of the star's position three or foar 
thousand years ago, we could speak with 
more certaiuty of its destiny. We may ex- 
pect that our posterity of a few thousand 
years hence will, by the aid of the observa- 
tions and tables we shall transmit to them, 
be able to come to a definite conclusion re- 
specting the age and the structure of the 
uiiiverse. But at present we have no oon- 
clnsive evidence of any connection at all be- 
tween the several stars, such as exists among 
the planets and satellites of our system, ex- 
cepting in the case of double stars. In the 
first place, there is no direct evidence that 
gravitation itself extends to distances so 
enormous as those which separate the stars 
from each other. It is true that few, if any, 
astronomers would doubt that it does so ex- 
tend ; but it is equally true that its action 
must then be exceedingly smalL In the next 
place, if we grant this, there is no proof that 
the mutual gravitation of the stars is suffi- 
cient to prevent them firom all flying away 
from each other in virtue of the proper mo- 
tions which they are seen to possess. It 
would, however, take millions of years for 
this to occur ; so that the universe, as we see 
it, is fitted to endure unchanged through pe- 
riods of time far beyond those of which man 
can form any conception. 

XL-THB PRESENT WORK OF ASTRONOMERa 

No doubt you think the business of an as- 
tronomer is to gaze through his telescope at 
the stars. As there are several hundred peo- 
ple in the world who are now employed as 
astronomers, being either students of the 
science or astronomers by profession, yon 
wonder what they can all find to look «t 
that has not been fully observed since the 
time of Herschel, and why they do not get 
tired of looking. But yoq are mistaken in 
supposing that simple star-gazing forms any 
important part of the work of an astrono- 
mer. The principal problem of the astrono- 
my of the present day is the determination 
of the motions of all the heavenly bodies. 
To find how such a body is moving we must 
know its position in the heavens at two or 
more times — the more the better. I have 
before tried to give you an idea how posi- 
tions in the heavens are determined. Any 
one observation of position is liable to many 
errors, small and gireat, arising from the im- 
perfections of the instrument, and accident- 
al mistakes in pointing the instrument or 
recording the numerous numbers on which 
a position depends. Hence two or three ob- 
servations must be made and calculated be- 
fore we can be sure of the exact position of 
the star. And an hour's calculation may be 
required to reduce one observation. Then, 
as the position must be determined a num- 
ber of times in the course of years before the 
motion of a star can be decided on, you see 
how much time and labor are required to de- 



termine the motion of a single star. Con- 
sider that a million or two of stars are visi- 
ble with an ordinary telescope, and yon will 
see that the work of determining the posi- 
tions of them all woilld occupy all the as- 
tronomers of the world for generations. As 
I have already indicated, owing to the im- 
mense distances of the stars, their apparent 
motions are so slow that it will reqnire cen- 
turies of observation to determine them with 
accuracy. Among the millions of vi8ibl<> 
stars there are not a hundred thousand tbr 
positions of which have yet been exactly de- 
termined. 

Now look at the solar system. We have, 
besides the sun, eight large planets, nearly a 
hundred and forty small ones between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and eighteen 
moons. Tables of the movements of the 
earth and the brighter planets must be kept 
up with such precision and certjdnty that 
the captain of a ship years hence shall be 
able to learn from his nautical almanac the 
exact altitude of sun or planet at any re- 
quired day, hour, and minute. On the accu- 
racy of this information he must often risk 
his ship and aU on board. To determine 
the motions of a single planet or satellita 
under the influence of the attraction of all 
the other bodies which affect it involves an 
amount of labor of which no one not ac- 
quainted with the subject can form any 
conception. Several mathematicians have 
spent ten years or more of unremitting labor 
in working out the algebraic fonunUs which 
express the motions of the moon, and enable 
them to be calculated. As time advances, 
the number of observations increases, and 
greater accuracy of results is required. The 
labor increases enormonsly, so that fnton 
corrections to the tables must be the com- 
bined work of severaL The French Acade- 
my of Sciences has for eight years past been 
offering a prize for new tables of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter without secnring a single 
competitor. Ton will not now be snrprised 
to learn that in investigating the laws of 
the celestial motions there wonld be work to 
keep all the observatories of the world act- 
ively employed for many years to oooe. 

There are a great many other sobjeeta to 
be investigated besides the motions €i the 
heavenly bodies, and nearly all such inves- 
tigations require the co-operation of many 
observers. Take, for instance, the physical 
constitution of the snn. Observatioos c# 
the solar spots seem to show that they ran 
in a period of between ten and twelve yean^ 
The source of this period is still an entire 
mystery. In floct, there are more mysteries 
in the constitution of the sun now than tbete 
were before the spectroscope was known, 
and before we can hope to penetrate theoi 
we must have a long series of o b se ii atioos 
of solar phenomena both with the teleaeope 
and the spectroscope. 
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Another olass of interestiiig objects which 
occupy the attention of many astronomers 
are the rariable stars. There are perhaps a 
hundred stars the light of which is known 
to vary in intensity. One conclosion which 
the observations of these changes has led to 
is that the so-called " new sta^ which on 
several occasions have suddenly blazed out 
in the heavens are really only variable stars, 
and were in the same place before, only too 
iaint to be noticed by the eye. We should 
like to know what sometimes causes a star 
thus to blaze out and increase its light and 
heat a hundred or a thousand times. Be- 
cause if such a thing should happen to our 
sun, every living thing on the surface of the 
earth would be destroyed, and the elements 
would literally melt with fervent heat. But 
he has shone so long without any change in 
his light and heat that we need not feel in 
any danger of such a catastrophe. 

The physical constitution of the planets 
is another subject of astronomical investiga- 



tion. Jupiter is an object of especial inter- 
est to the astronomers engaged in these re- 
searches. It now seems probable that most 
of the planets are covered with layers of 
clouds and vapor so thick that the rays of 
the sun can not penetrate to their surfaces. 
In the case of Jupiter these layers of vapor 
assume various colors, the cause of which 
has not yet been made out. 

You now see that if we know a great deal 
about the heavens compared with what was 
known in past ages, we know very little 
compared with what there is to learn, and 
that there is no lack of work for all the as- 
tronomical investigators in the world. 

I have been able to give you only a very 
short and summary survey of the work of 
astronomers in exploring the heavens. The 
subject is altogether too vast to be disposed 
of in so simple a way. I shall be satisfied 
if I have given you some general idea of the 
manner in which the great discoveries of as- 
tronomy have been made. 



THE TRAGIC STORY OF EMILIA DARXnO. 

TRANSLATED BY AN EXILE. 



[The letters and papers of the foUowing Dtrratiye 
were accidentally found In a ruBty metal casket 
among a heap of rains and ashes beneath the groond- 
lloor of one of the houses on the ontskirts of Naples 
destroyed by the recent eroption of VesaTios. The 
house had been too humble even to have been the resi- 
dence of any of the Neapolitan nobles, though It may 
have belonged to one of their retainers ; but how this 
small metal box with the faded mannacrlpt came 
there, where it seems to have been secreted in the 
wfdls of a vault or cellar, probably during the last 
hundred and twenty years, those who have trans- 
mitted the papers have no means of ascertaining. At 
any rate, this is all the account they think it prudent 
to give, being apparently in fear (and thiiy more than 
hint this) of causing offense to some of the descend- 
ants of a once powerful noble. 

The extraordinary and, it is to be feared, too trath- 
fid recital of some of the deeds that were enacted 
imder a despotic rule (when private atrocities could 
even surpass such public vengeances as were remorse- 
lessly practiced down to the days of Pelllco and Baron 
Poeri<^ has obviously been written first in English, for 
greater safety, and then translated by the lady becself 
into Italian. No complete copy of either is said to 
•eidst, and the present narrative is made up from frag- 
ments of the two copies. The Italian portions carry 
with them their own evidence of having been written 
by one who thought in Bnglisb, as they continually 
seek to render the English idiom and phraseology. 

The asterisks and other signs of omitted passages do 
BOX always denote the suppression of portions, which 
<aB in the case of the documents relating to the trage- 
dy in the Cenci family) were too ahockhig realities to 
be recorded, but also actual gaps caused by the writ- 
ing having become quite illegible from mildew and 
rust, while here and there portions have been lost, or 
pnrposely torn off and destroyed. 

These letters and papers were evidently addressed 
to some dear female friend of eariy years, though not 
a relative; but they could never have been received, 
and were no doubt seized upon and secreted for some 
sinister purpose on the death of the ill-starred lady. 

It scarcely becomes the humble position of an editor 
and translator under the present circumstances to of- 
fer any critical or other remarks. AH that he will 
venture will be in half a dosen words. Certain crael 
Atrocities, both in public and in jnivtte, well known 
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to have been practiced In various parts of Italy— and 
nowhere worse than in Naples— are never likely to be 
repeatea, thanks to such patriots as Maczlni and Gar- 
ibaldi With regard to the character of the unfor- 
tunate Lady Emilia Darkno, it is a curious problem, 
presenting, as it does, something extraordinary in the 
alternations of miserable weakness with an uncon- 
querable fortitude— the apparent lack of volition with 
a determined and nnsbaken continuity of affection 
for her lover, even while death is constantly imminent 
—an alternate prostration by suffering from fiend- 
like provocations with reactions of heroic energy. 
Her closing scene is profoundly pathetic. She says 
of herself that ahe has no fteulty for describing tilings, 
bat she certainly tells her dreadful stoiy with remark- 
able dearnees. The only exceptions are when she is 
in a state bordering on delirium from the intensity 
with which her memory revivifies the eventa of her 
miparalleled trials. Ak Bxils.] 

THS LETTBBS AND FRAGMSNTa 

P>RGiyE me, dear, dear Otty, the length 
of time that is snre to elapse before I am 
able to keep the promise made to yon before 
I was taken away from home as the wife of 
the Marchese di Albarozzi. Ton said yoa 
were sore I should have a thousand strange 
things to tell yon, dear ; but, alas ! you could 
little imagine the scenes would be painted 
in distemper and encaustic. Ton wUl won- 
der how such technical words come into my 
head, dear Otty, but yon will understand aU 
about that very soon. Soon, do I say t — 
well, soon or late, but most probably much 
later than I wish, because neither my head 
nor my hand is very often in the best con- 
dition for writing ; and when it is done, or a 
certain portion is done, I shall then have to 
wait till means can be found to transmit it to 
you. Am I a prisoner, then f Am I watched? 
Ah I dear, sweet Otty, when we used to play 
at having a fbast, with primroses and poli- 
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anthnses set out in paper trays and scallop 
shells in the garden of yoor ancle's house by 
the sea, what philosopher, what genius, nay, 
what angel, could have foreseen the terrible 
contents of that cloud which in a few years 
was to burst over the little golden head you 
remember, now so prematurely gray, and be- 
sides so thin, dear, that the lightest breath 
of wind scatters it all over my eyes! 

You, so happily married and encircled, 
not only with all the luxuries of India, but 
with tender and loving hearts, will deeply 

feel my In English it will have a better 

chance of getting safe out of this country ; 
my Italian translation is intended for the 
nearest relation of my dear one, in case we 
should both be suddenly cut off. What I 
have to tell you has all transpired within a 
very brief space — in fact, since I was carried 
away the victim of family misfortunes, pride, 
and blindness. Often I have taken up a pen 
when thinking of you, Otty, intending to 
lay bare the secret of my secluded, my worse 
than withered life; but the pain and the 
loathing disgust at some things, far more 
than a sense of shame or remorse concerning 
acts entirely induced as well as done by oth- 
ers, have continually rendered me unable to 
write a single word. Still from time to time 
I shall force myself to do it, especially as 
there is always great relief in such commu- 
nications to those we love. 

That I am the only daughter of an Irish 
nobleman, who disappeared abruptly from 
fashionable circles, is about as much as you 
know of us, unless your uncle has communi- 
cated the rest. And this, I fancy, he would 
not be likely to do, as he was aware that 
some of our family history was a tender sub- 
ject. My mother was the daughter of an 
Italian lady of rank, the widow of Count 

C , whose estates had been confiscated 

by Austria after he had been shot as a lead- 
ec in one of the patriotic rebellions. Having 
nothing to support herself and her daugh- 
ter, she went on the stage as a oantatrice. 
She was well received, chiefly on account 
of her misfortunes, but also because she was 
regarded as {MMsessed of a peculiar beauty, 
having brilliant light golden hair, and dark 
eyebrows, with long black eyelashes. My 
mother's hair was quite black, you know ; and 
so was that of my father. Curious, wasn't 
it, that I should so take after her mother, and 
be so unlike my own. But these odd things 
do happen now and then, I have heai>L 

Well, my father. Lord A , at that time 

a dashing young man on a tour through 
Italy, seeing that golden head one night at 
the opera, fell in love with it more than with 
the singing, and obtained an introduction. 
But directly he set eyes on my mother, then 
a girl of little more than sixteen, he was 
struck with the difference between the real 
beauty of youth, unadorned and not made 
up («efi2ra omamenH e non oompo$to)f and a 



pale, care-worn face that needed rouge and 
stage-lightA to give all the beauty that had 
enchanted him, poor man. So he married 
my future mother (the phrase, dear, has a 
smack of my Irish blood, don't you think T), 
and took her straight to his house in Lon- 
don. In a few weeks more my mother would 
have been on the Italian stage; but they 
both agreed to keep all silent on that mat- 
ter. 

Lord and Lady A were equally proud 

of their descent, and were equally without 
any ideas on economy. Whenever they saw 
any thing or heard of any thing they fan- 
cied, it was at once ordered without the 
slightest thought of what it might coot. 
They were comparatively poor, this youth- 
ful couple, yet they lived quite up to their 
position in society, and therefore greatly be- 
yond their real means, so that by the time 
my education, such as it was, was completed, 
and I should have been introduced into so- 
ciety, my father found himself quite mined. 
They both seemed as much astonished at 
this as if it had happened to somebody else. 
The wrecks of his property being gathered 
up. Lord A saw that there was barely- 
sufficient for a respectable existence. Wo 
therefore were obliged to quit London, and 
giving up all society, we retired to an old 
dilapidated castle on the coast of Clare, there 
to live as best we might, and at any rate 
avoid the endless humiliations that attend 
the poverty of a family of rank in England. 

I had just attained my nineteenth year^ 
when a rich Italian nobleman, bearing Uie 
title of the Marchese di Albarozzi, arrived 
one morning at the castle with letters of in- 
troduction from a Neapolitan nobleman who 
was not aware of our present condition. 
He had been very intimate with my father, 

Lord A f during the short-lived period 

of his imprudent splendor. But now con- 
cealment was impossible. The fallen tur- 
ret, the cracked walls, the weed-grown wH- 
demess, once a fine garden, our broken and 
faded furniture, not to speak of our defaced 
china-ware (poroellana ioagliaaa)^ as well as 
our habiliments, all displayed our ruin at a 
glance. My mother was still more shocked 
at the state of the bedding in the only spare 
room that was habitable. One of the win- 
dows also was half boarded up, and the oth- 
ers had several cracked panes pasted over 
with paper. The pride of an Irish noble- 
man, who had been accustomed to all the 
attentions and homage which they so com- 
monly receive on the Continent, writhed 

under this; but Lord A had no altera 

native, and was compelled at once to state 
frankly his altered circumstances, and the 
impossibility of his receiving the marchese 
with that hospitality which his letteis of 
introduction would otherwise have insured. 
In fine, he could only accommodate the mut^ 
chese for the night ; and Lady A would 
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never have conBented even to that had there 
been any hotel within reasonable distance. 
As for me, I was very glad he was not to re- 
main, as I had conceived the utmost antipa- 
thy to our distinguished visitor at first sight, 
and this was greatly enhanced by his first 
look at me. 

But, to the utter discomfiture and vexa- 
tion of us all, the marchese made very light 
of our difficulties and scruples, assured Lord 

and Lady A that he had been a great 

traveler, and was a man of the world. He 
then flattered and soffcened them by great 
respect and courtly compliments, reminding 
them of their fine equipage and position 
among his friends in Naples; gracefully 
lauded my beauty (my grandmother's, you 
know, dear), and finally, in a not very round- 
about way, actually threw out hints of his 
wish to ally himself some day to a family 
of rank in Great Britain or Ireland. As for 
fortune, he had enough and to spare ; and 
with a few more such remarks, he proposed 
to send away his servants, and remain a day 
or so at our dilapidated abode. Lord and 
Lady A seemed to carefully avoid ex- 
changing looks, and with faint apologies, 
but evidently changed minds, they consented. 

The horses, carriage, and servants of the 
marchese were all sent away to the nearest 
town, except his valet, a very old man, named 
Andrengo. This valet was decrepit, or else 
deformed — I never knew which — and with 
a complexion so freckled and dark that at 
first I took him for a Malay or Eastern slave 
of some kind. His crouching, abject de- 
meanor aided this impression. He was very 
like a toad. As there was no room to be 
had with us, a bed was found for him at the 
cottage of a road-side blacksmith not far 
distant. 

Day after day passed, and the marchese 
did not depart, nor even allude to leaving 
us, but constantly paid me the most marked, 
and all the more odious, attentions. My 
distress at this was much increased on {per- 
ceiving that Lord and Lady A evident- 
ly favored his suit. It is not in my power as 
to internal chafacter, but easy enough as to 
all externals, to give my impressions of the 
Marchese di Albarozzi. He was very tall, 
and of most elegant carriage and courtly 
manners. He had a fine symmetrical figure 
and limbs, except that his arms were too 
long, and his hands and feet very bony and 
large. His face would have been consid- 
ered by every body as handsome but for the 
mouth, which was coarse and gross. He had 
a small retreating chin, a large heavy throat, 
and ears that stood erect, with a Mnge of 
hair at the edges almost as black as his eye- 
brows. His voice, like his manners, was 
very subdued and deferential, and gave the 
effect of one accustomed to the highest court 
circles. He seldom looked at me in a direct 
way, though very often by indirect meansi 



such as a mirror or side window ; but when 
he did look pointedly at me the eyes almost 
paralyzed me with their cold glitter, not- 
withstanding the smile on the rest of the 
features. His movements were singularly 
easy and graceful, and he bowed and swerved 
as he walked with a noiseless elasticity quite 
remarkable. When he offered me his hand 
to lead me here or there, any one might have 
6upi>osed that I was a princess. He wore 
very choice and costly Jewels, and had vari- 
ous accomplishments. Nevertheless, I had 
made up my mind not to accept his propo- 
sals. 

As to accomplishments, he spoke several 
languages with fluency, was a fine musician, 
and intimated that he was a proficient on 
the viola and the bass-viol {viola di gamba) ; 
and he was not only a connoisseur of paint- 
ing, but had himse^ studied the art in Flor- 
ence. Twice he induced me, or, rather, it 
was by the express wish of my father, to ac- 
company him on a little sketching excursion. 
He certainly had much skill and taste. But 
on the second occasion he suddenly lost all 
his habitual courtliness, and made advances 
to me, both by words and actions, that caused, 
on my part, a precipitate retreat, not, how- 
ever, without my observing an expression 
upon his countenance as though he could 
have struck me dead at his feet, or worse. 
The marchese returned not long after, and 
he met me in the evening with more than 
his usual respect, as in humble apology for 
his recent conduct, and my mother, to whom 
I had indignantly complained, desired me to 
think no more about it, as the intentions of 
the marchese were perfectly honorable. His 
proposals had, in feet, been accepted by 
Loid. A 

When I heard this my heart seemed to die 
within me. I hastened to my own room, 
and wrote a few lines to my father, declaring 
that I could never become the wife of the 
marchese, and, moreover, that I entertained 
an unconquerable antipathy with respect to 
him. Not content with this, in an evil mo- 
ment, and with rude indiscretion, I made a 
copy of this note, and had it handed to the 
marchese the same night, declining to leave 
my room the whole evening. 

Next morning the marchese saluted me as 
usual, and without the slightest appearance 
of constraint, so that I thought the servant 
had never delivered my note. But on in- 
quiry I found that it had been duly received. 
To my surprise, not the least notice was 
taken of it either by him or by Lord and 
Lady A . Meantime the marchese mani- 
fested no signs of taking his departure, but 
often strolled out for long walks in the neigh- 
borhood with my father, and it appeared that 
they often sat up late at night together. 
Our table also was far better served than we 
had known since our arrival in this seclu- 
sion, and hampers often came containing 
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game^ wine, and drogheria (drngB or groceries, 
probably the latter). How did this happen f 

One morning early, after a sleepless night, 
I dressed anyhow, not feeling to care for my- 
self, and went down before any of the rooms 
had been pat in order. Walking from room 
to room, without any object, I chanced to go 
into my father's library, so called, and found 
the furniture as if it had been pushed about, 
half-filled wine-glasses on a side-table, and 
a dice-box and loose cards flung under the 
fire-place. What could all this meanf I 
wandered round the garden and shrubberies 
in a maze of perplexed thoughts. At break- 
fast the marchese was grave and thoughtful, 

while Lord A was far more cheerful than 

he had been for a long time, more attentive 
to the marchese — ^indeed, more attentive to 
all of us — than usual. Did this bode any 
good to me f I scarcely thought so. 

The very next day there was a bustle in 
the castle, old Andrengo being very busy in 
packing up all that remained of my father's 
library, which the marchese had purchased, 
and also in packing up for his master's de- 
parture. But before I had time to realize 
and enjoy the thought of this, I was startled 

at finding Lord and Lady A equally busy 

in packing things as for a long journey, and 
giving directions about shutting up the caa- 
tle during a period, they said, of perhaps sev- 
eral years. My mother now took me aside, 
and informed me that through some secret 
political influence the marchese had in Lon- 
don my father had obtained the governor- 
ship of a distant settlement, and that his 
kindness and generosity had in various ways 
helped them out of their ruined position. 
She was sure I could not, after this explana- 
tion, do otherwise than accept the honor of 
the marchese's hand, who professed himself 
quite ready to forgive the insult of my pre- 
vious behavior. Lord A ^ she said, com- 
manded my obedience as the highest duty 
of a daughter, and at the same time, as my 
father, he most earnestly entreated it. Oth- 
erwise — and here my mother's firmness was 
evidently failing, but she took her breath, 
and went through with it — otherwise there 
was nothing before me but some low mar- 
riage, or to become a pensioner in a poor- 
establishment, unless, indeed, I preferred a 
convent. What else wa^ there f They could 
not take me with them, my mother was sor- 
ry to say, and I could not live alone in the 
oastle. 

I was dismayed and overcome by all this, 
and yet more confused in my thoughts when 
Lady A hinted vaguely, but not with- 
out emphasis, at certain gambling transac- 
tions rendering our position with the mar- 
chese one of most x>eculiar delicacy and 
sense of honor. Our position !— delicacy — 
honor — what had occurred f It seemed as 
if I had scarcely understood half that my 
mother had been saying. What was it that 



I was called upon to pay for, with my revolt- 
ing mind thrown into the bargain f Lord 
A , then, had lost heavily to the mar- 
chese in a gambling transaction. Were the 
dice loaded — or was the wine drugged f 
But had the marchese really won f If not, 
what was the meaning of such expressions 
as his ** kindness," his ^* generosity," our po- 
sition of "delicacy" and " honor f To mj 
thinking there had been foul play of one 
kind or another; but on whose side was the 
advantage? Some things in life are never 
cleared up, and very often they are not worth 
the trouble of clearing. In any case I was to 
be the victim. These conflicting thon^ti 
rushed through my brain while my mother 
stood silently bending over me. I was sink- 
ing backward, and had covered my face with 
both hands; indeed, I believe I did sink down 

upon [The MS. is here illegible, and m 

leaf or two are missing.] 

"Yes," said I to my mother next day, 
" and I can give a reason for it. Mere prej- 
udice, girlish innocence, morbid £uieie»! 
Something more than these causes my re- 
fusaL All his professions of love for me I 
disregard; they are without one spark of 
pure affection. Strong passion f Yes, in- 
deed; but of what kindf A wolf and a 
tiger, however quietly they may lurk re- 
strained in ambush, have strong passions, 
none the less for their savage patience ; and 
so has the serpent that crushes you slowly 
before he devours. What has been the se- 
cret lif^ of the marchese f None of as 
know. I can not even imagine it^ bat I 
feel as if it had been far worse than I am 
able to imagine. If, as you say, the reading 
of some horrid characters in romances must 
have put such things into my head, then 
what but some knowledge could have pot 
such things into the h€»ds of those who 
wrote the romances! I hate his demon- 
strations of passion, and I hate still man 
his savage patience. And all the while so 
courtly and graceful T' My mother left me 
with anger. 

That night was very stormy; and as we 
were near the sea^coast, the weather always 
told heavily upon our old walls. The mar- 
chese slept in a chamber of the north wing 
of the oastle, beneath a tower so roinons as 
to have become little more than a shell ; and 
every time I heard the wind come roshing 
fh>m the sea, I devoutly wished that it would 
strike that tower with all its force. This 
may appear very wicked in me; for what 
harm had the marchese ever done mef yon 
will say. Still, I felt this wish. It was 
from my foreboding heart — a true instinct 
of nature with some people, I do believe. 

In a day or two more eveiy thing was to 
be settled, and the oastle was to be vacated 
and locked up. Andrengo had completed 
his packing, and was sitting crouohed down 
with his back against a wall. Ha looked 
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more like a reptile than ever, it seemed to 
me. No doubt he resented my refusal of his 
lord's oyertnres; and as I passed by he 
gave me a steady, impassive look, and I saw 
a lambent golden light in his eye, just like 
what one often sees in the eyes of a toad. 
Sorely no good and amiable man would ever 
have had a servant of that sort I 

"If I would but give my consent!" 

And Lord A added, in a tone of paternal 

solicitude, that "there was always a bless- 
ing of some kind in a wealthy marriage." 
And yet, I argued, there might be curses 
that overbalanced it. But this he would 
not listen to, and even hinted that I had 
bad thoughts beyond my years. This was 
uigust; they were not properly thoughts; 
they were only strong impressions and mis- 
givings "Would but give my consent!" 

Consent t I never did consent ; but at last, 
in utter exhaustion of energy and prostra- 
tion of mind, they saw that I would let it 
happen. What manner of man must he be 
who would marry a girl under such circum- 
stances f I did not then know. One thing 
would have saved me— a deep love for an- 
other. This I had not, never having really 
been in society, and having seen no one who 
inspired such a feeling. 

The marriage was to be private, and to be 
kept secret during a few months, the mar- 

chese explaining to Lord and Lady A 

that he had important diplomatic business 
to settle in London before his departure, 
and that his reception in fashionable circles 
would be greatly promoted if he was sup- 
posed to be unmarried. However indignant 

Lord and Lady A might have felt at 

this, it evidently did not prevent their con- 
sent My consent! No, they never ob- 
tained that, but I sank, like a drowning 
wretch, through the various formalities of a 
marriage. It was strictly private, nobody 
but Lord and Lady A and our old house- 
keeper being witnesses of the dreadful cere- 
mony. 

It was in the morning, and earlier than 
usual on such occasions. I had been quite 
unable to take any breakfast beyond half a 
cup of tea. As we drove off £rom the poor 
old castle I looked out of the carriage win- 
dow, and saw my mother's pale face suffused 
with tears, as she stood in the entrance 
porch, trying to wave her handkerchief; and 
Lord A standing in the court-yard with- 
out his hat, and the wind blowing his hair 
about his temples, trying to bid us farewell 
cheerfully. It was all Uke some cruel mis- 
take that occurs in a dream, and we feel in- 
tensely but do not understand. I turned 
to the marchese — ^I know not what prompted 
me — and observed a sardonic smile on his 
swarthy features, that lighted up more. pal- 
pably as our eyes met. I turned my head 
aside. My heart sickened to death. Not a 
word was exchanged during the first hour. 



The marchese then drew down the dark 
green silk blinds of the carriage. 

I have previously alluded to his savage 
patience. He now uttered some shocking 
imprecations in Italian, and suddenly, as if 
awaking from, a trance, threw aside all deli- 
cate consideration and restraint, taunted me 
with the ruin and poverty of my feunily, re- 
proached me in terms and in a tone of the 
haughtiest scorn for my persevering refusal 
of his hand, and told me he would ever re- 
sent and revenge the insult. He then seized 
me in his arms, calling me his slave, and 
the creature of his purchase ! No words can 
record his deliberate fury and my dismay. 
I entreated his forbearance in vain, and he 
instantly stifled my cries with his large bony 
fingers. I felt suffocated, and Mnted. When 
I recovered my senses, I seemed to myself to 
present the miserable appearance of some 
poor bird that had been unable to find shel- 
ter ftom a storm of rain and wind. The 
marchese was leaning back in the other cor- 
ner of the carriage, with his arms folded, 
and as quiet as an image. 

We drove straight to London, where an 
obscure lodging in the suburbs had been 
taken. I found we were to live here under 
an assumed name. .The servants of the 
house attended upon' us, except that An- 
drengo waited at dinner, imd also cooked 
the foreign dishes, none of which I ever 
would touch. As for the marchese, my worst 
apprehensions were realized. I was united 
to a man who had gone through the whole 
round of an utterly licentious and unbridled 
course, using his wealth as the familiar de- 
mon to obtain every difficult or forbidden 
thing he fancied; and he had chosen me 
merely as the last novelty that crossed his 
path of vice, my resistance adding fuel to 
his abnormal wilL As for love, he enter- 
tained for me no single feeling that did not 
make me shudder. I had often heard my 
father and mother declare that i»ersonid 
beauty and personal attractions of every 
kind were the greatest blessings with which 
a girl could be endowed, and that I possessed 
them in an eminent degree. Alas I if this 
was so, how certainly ^d they proved an 
unutterable curse to me I 

I have said that my worst apprehensions 
were realized, but they were poor represen- 
tations of the reality. For how could a del- 
icate girl, the only daughter of a noble fam- 
ily, brought up with the most scrupulous ex- 
clusion from the sight or the knowledge of 
the great vices and contaminations of the 
world — ^how could such a girl ever imagine 
a character in which the cruel anomalies re- 
corded, as I have since found, of a Nero or a 
Caligula, had attained a simdlar possession 
of the blood and the volition f I feel con- 
vinced that the marchese, if he had been in 
a similar position, would have rioted in sim- 
ilar abominations. A strange fever was oon- 
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tinnallj boming in his veins. My torment, 
my dismay, my loathing, seemed to be his re- 
lief and pastime. He once crashed my fin- 
gers so tightly in his powerful hand, because 
I was pushing him from me, that the blood 
gushed from nearly all my nails. On anoth- 
er similar occasion he held me by both ears 
till I fainted ; and when I had recovered he 
handed me a tumbler of water with all the 
grace of a courtier. The water revived me, 
and I instantly dashed the remainder in his 
face. 

He stood still a minuted, carefully drying 
his fSace and beard with his handkerchief^ 
and then, when I was expecting some brutal 
assault, and not knowing what form of vio- 
lence it would assume, he advanced in his 
most elegant manner, and softly took my 
hand. ''Madam,'' said he, in ihe mildest 
voice, "would you like to have a divorce f 
Before I could reply he continued, in an al- 
tered tone, " To return to the sea-coast, and 
unlock the ruins of your beggarly castle, 
there to reside alone upon nothing, or per- 
haps, for a time, upon the meagre charity 
and laughing contempt of aU who heard 
your very equivocal story f I was about to 
exclaim that I would most gladly leave him, 
come what might, when he interrupted me 
at the first word, " No, no ; a few years will 
do for that. Remember, yon reftised me— 
yes, refused me — always remember it ; and 
you must have time to repent the insult. 
But see I the evening draws on. Now, mad- 
am, to your bed I I am going out to sup with 
some friends. Perhaps I shall first come up 
stairs to see how you look, and to pardon you 
for throwing that water in my fSace ; but I ex- 
pect a penitent and submissive air. How- 
ever, I am, as I said, going out afterward to 
supper, and at some miles distant. I shall 
return about midnight most probably, or by 
two or three in the morning, so you need not 
sit up to watch the stars for me." 

To escape; but there was never any 

opportunity. No refuge, no relief, no hope 
for me. It was but too obvious that the 
marchese did not regard me as his wife, 
but only a slave, and one of the most de- 
graded sort. When I once asked him how 
much longer I was to remain in these ob- 
scure, murky-windowed lodgings, and under 
an assumed name, he told me with a humil- 
iating smile that I ought to be glad to hide 
myself in darkness, feeling to what condi- 
tion my beauty and pride had sunk. And 
he again taunted me with having been sold 
to him, and made some remarks about gam- 
bling transactions between Lord A and 

himself, when they had hoik pretended to be 
intoxicated. This I did not well understand, 
but quite sufficiently to make me feel ready 
to creep into my grave. I often thought of 

Lord A ^'s worldly-wise remark about the 

" blessings" of a wealthy marriage — in op- 
position to a daughter's feelings t 



I was frequently left alone, yet never safe- 
ly alone. I was always watched seeretly or 
openly by old Andrengo. My mother most 
certainly have sent letters to me, but none 
ever came to my hand. Where to addraa a 
letter to my parents I did not know ; but 
having written several at a venture, marked 
to be forwarded, I am sure they were all in- 
tercepted. The landlady of the house al- 
ways turned a deaf ear whenever I sought 
to make any appeals to her kindness or wom- 
anly feelings. She said she made it a rale 
never to interfere between husband and 
wife. It was neither prudent nor proper. 
No doubt she was very prudent toward her 
own interests. She had the purchasing of 
all the provisions, and robbed os to her 
heart's content. lii all money transactunu 
the marchese was profuse and caieleas. He 
once asked to look at a bUl sent in by the 
landlady, and remarked, to my no small snz^ 
prise, that her charge for eaolifloweis was 
ridiculous, but ordered me to dischax^ the 
bill without comment By these meana be 
held her indirectly in his pay. Whenever 
I went out to take any exercise, Andrengo 
always followed me, "to prevent my being 
insulted." Escape I no, there was no chance 
of such a thing. I began to sink into an 
abnormal state. The marchese had said that 
I ought to court obscurity, considering the 
abject state to which he had reduced me, and 
that I ought rather to wish to shnn the 
countenances of my fellow-creatures. I was 
beginning to feel that it was so, and could 
not look people in the face. The first stages 
of madness were no doubt 

He was insatiate in his modes of venge- 
ance for what he called my insult in having 
refhsed his hand so long, and with such dec- 
larations of aversion. But Just as madness 
really was settling upon my brain. Heaven 
granted me a change— a respite. The mar- 
chese informed me that he was about to re- 
turn to Naples, and that I should set ont be- 
fore him, under the care of Andrengo. He 
himself would follow when he had com- 
pleted certain afifairs. The prospect of be- 
ing carried out of England would have ap- 
I»eared like the last seal to my doom, but 
the feeling that I should for a time be re- 
lieved from the loathed marital bondage, 
the fiend-like elegance, the cruel ooortli- 
ness, the abhorred passion and orueltiee of 
the marchese, at once reconciled me to this 
sudden departure. I accepted such a change 
with the feelings of one who has been faatf 
suflfbcated by executioners on a bed oi tor- 
ture, when the dungeon grating has baa 
suddenly opened to the fi^h air of hua^Mi. 

Every thing was arranged, and •tbb aj 
clothing was packed, without imi»niHlH{M% 
during the absence of the mmahtm mt ft 
few days. But he sent ^ 
come to take leave of flM> 11 ^ 
short note, in which them 1M M 
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of sardonic devotion that made me shndder. 
He arrived late at night. I had been in bed 
two or three hoars, and was fast asleep. A 
frightfid dream was tormenting me, when I 
was awoke by the reality of his fierce ca- 
resses, and perceived that he was intoxi- 
cated — a very anusnal thing with him. He 
suddenly sprang into the middle of the room, 
threw o£f his clothes, and then commenced 
reciting some verses in Italian from one of 
the tragedies, the purport of which appeared 
to bear some reference to a diabolical and 
nnnatnral vengeance not nnlike thnt of old 
-Count Cenci, though he mentioned other 
names. Presently he stopped, drank a glass 
of water, and then came sidling and bow- 
ing towsurd me in his most elegant and court- 
ly manner. But I had seen this before, and 

if ever a foul fiend No, he was not mad, 

-or only for a time 

My departure was not long delayed ; and 
though I was still too weak to travel, often 
having fainting fits, and a singing in my 
liead, Andrengo, at less than an hour's notice, 
^announced that the oarriage->a dirty old 
hired thing — ^was at the door, and I partly 
walked and partly was carried down stairs, 
and was put into it. Andrengo sat on the 
box with the coachman. 

Arrived in Naples, I was taken to a house 
on the outskirts of the city, apparently the 
least picturesque locality that could be 
ibund, except that Vesuvius was constantly 
before my vision. Andrengo and two wom- 
«n, who were equaUy creatures of the mar- 
chese, took up their abode with me. I found 
that I was to be called the Signora Emilia 
Dari^o, and was not to be known as the 
wife of the marchese, but only a poor rela- 
tion. It may be well supposed how indig- 
nant this might have made me ; but I was 
past all that, and scarcely felt it except now 
and then when the thought of my family 
-crossed my mind. I did not even much 
speculate as to what were the ultimate in- 
tentions of the marchese with regard to me. 
My predominant feeling was a sense of re- 
lief and free breathing, and existing in quiet 
without any immediate expectation of his 
detested presence. I once or twice even 
found myself singing, or at least humming, 
a few bars of a song. 

To my surprise, I now discovered that my 
liberty was comparatively restored. I walk- 
ed about the gardens not only of the house, 
but the gardens and vineyards, and even the 
orange groves, of the neighborhood, quite 
alone. No doubt I was watched by some 
-means, but the watching was not apparent. 
It was merely intimated to me by Andrengo 
that the marchese had strictly forbidden 
that I should enter, or approach near, the 
<jity of Naples. This I cared little about. 
What were the gayeties and brightness of 
life to me f The period of his arrival was 
-quite uncertain. 



Weeks elapsed. The brilliancy of the 
climate and scenery charmed me, and my 
naturally fine health began to return. Bless- 
ing my temporary release, though looking 
forward with horror to the arrival of the 
marchese at no distant day, I wandered 
among the delicious gardens and orange 
groves in the neighborhood, enjoying the air 
and the odors, and, a])ove all, the wonderfiil 
luminous indigo blue of the bay, the colors 
and lights of the sky above, and the peace- 
ful-looking Vesuvius. The city, at no great 
distance, certainly caused some vague wish 
and curiosity at times, but the prohibition 
did not much trouble me. To be alone seem- 
ed the greatest blessing, but a far greater 
was at hand. 

Oh, tremble young heart, tremble young 
soul, when out of too deep a misery there 
suddenly springs up too much happiness! 
Enjoy it to the utmost in your power ; speak 
of it only in whispers of adoration ; clasp 
the present moment to your bosom even as 
I clasped and was clasped by Mm, my first, 

my only love ! 

• ••••• 

During one of my rambles I found myself 
entering a lovely wood full of trees of exqui- 
site foliage, and among which there were 
many flowers and fruit trees that seemed to 
have planted themselves, and were growing 
as wild as they were beautifrd. Seating my- 
self at the foot of one of the most umbra- 
geous trees, and opening a book, I tried for 
a long time to read, but in vain. Vague ap- 
prehensions, and thoughts as vague, and an 
inward fluttering, prevented me. Misgivings 
I had, and knew not about what. I^^nti- 
ments, yet without form or sense of their 
purport and direction. The same page was 
read and read again and again, so unable 
was I to flx my attention upon the meaning 
of the words. Still I persevered, with many 
sighs at my own strange foolishness, when 
gradually the page became obscured by a 
moving shade. I looked up, and a young 
man, evidently an Italian, i>a8sed close by 
me with a noiseless tread. He had a sweet 
and earnest countenance, and when our eyes 
met he lingered on his way. I could not, I 
had no power to withdraw my eyes, and after 
he had loitered onward a few paces, he slow- 
ly returned, and paused before me. Ah, 
what tears! — what tears I am shedding, 
dear, dear Otty, while my hand writes of 
this! Flow on, sweet fountain! for while 
anguish mingles with your waters, sweet 
emotions of love's divine passion predomi- 
nate over alL And yet I can not continue 
to write this — ^to describe — indeed, it is not 
possible, much as I wish to linger, even as 
he lingered — ^and to relate, or to 

He could not speak English, but my Ital- 
ian seemed better than usual, and, indeed, he 
evidently understood what I was about to 
say almost at the first word ; nor was I slow 
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to apprehend his meaning. We sat on a 
green bank side by side looking into each 
other's eyes I know not how 1 )ng. No ex- 
pression, no one word of love passed our 
lips, but there was little ne')d of words. 
When he gently took my han I at parting, 
the touch ran through my yeina. No agree- 
ment was made as to our meeting again. 
He mormnred something to that effect, but 
my voice was lost to me. By what means I 
got home I have no idea, as I neither saw 
my way nor felt the g^nnd beneath me. 
As for my dinner or my sapper, not one mor- 
sel conld I tonch. Remember, my dear Oc- 
tavia, and whoever may read this narrative 
when I am no more, that I was not yet in my 
twentieth year, and this was my first affec- 
tion. Not that I was conscious at this mo- 
ment of the state of my heart, though its 
constant heaving and fluttering might have 
told me, one would think. A^drengo and 
the woman of the house seemed to scrutinize 
my face more closely than usual, it seemed 
to me, but i»erhaps this was fancy. 

Next day I dressed myself with more than 
usual care in order to take a long walk ; but 
the looks of these people alarmed me, and I 
went no further than the garden boundaries. 
It was the same next day and the day after. 
Something of what was going on within me 
must have been written on my face. I be- 
gan to feel that it was so, and shrank from 
their gaze. 

On the fourth day, when I had made up 
my mind to go out at all hazards, a letter ar- 
rived from the marchese, informing me that 
his return to Naples was indefinitely pro- 
tracted, and that in the mean time he desired 
to have my portrait. This much surprised 
me, but I subsequently discovered that it 

was to pacify Lord and Lady A , who 

were astonished at receiving no letters firom 
me. Moreover, I was instructed that the 
marchese desired to have me painted in a 
classical character, and chose for his subject 
a full-length figure of Venus, on first seeing 
Adonis, who was to be in the background. 
He gave a sort of description of how he 
wished the figure of Adonis to be painted, 
which showed that he was thinking of him- 
self; and yetthere was an under-tone of irony 
in his expressions that both disgusted and 
puzzled me. He mentioned a young painter 
in Naples who had been highly recommend- 
ed to him, named Sebastiano , a descend- 
ant from the celebrated Sebastiano del Pi- 
ombo. I was to go to his studio forthwith, 
being always accompanied by a daughter 
of the woman of the house. I was very 
little disposed to the sort of painting indi- 
cated, but glad of the opportunity of seeing 
Naples. 

Accordingly I went next morning, attend- 
ed by Simona, to the studio of Sebastiano. 
The recognition — need I say it was imme- 
diate T — made the whole floor shake beneath 



my feet, as it seemed, though no doubt it 
was my shaking knees. He at once saw my 
dilemma, and hastened to relieve my embar- 
rassment by informing me that •he had ex- 
pected my arrival, having received a visit 
from a noble friend of the marchese, who had 
fully explained his wishes. I was quite un- 
able to reply, and excused myself on the 
ground of my imperfect knowledge of the 
Italian language. With regard to the com- 
position and general treatment of the pic- 
ture, I left it entirely to so accomplished an 
artist. Something to that effect I stam- 
mered out. Ah, my dear , I had no 

wish to be flattered into a Venus, even 
though I saw a living Adonis stand before 
me! 

We had a preliminary difficulty about the 
arrangement of the drapery, and I refused 
to listen to the girl Simona, who assured me 
that whatever might be thought of such 
matters in England, it was common enough 
in Italy, and that she herself had been sev- 
eral times painted as an unchristian goddeaa 
without iiguring her religion {ahaUcasdti^y 
and was once modeled in terra cott* and ex- 
hibited. This girl was of a far more amiable 
nature than her mother, and seemed to have 
taken a kind of regard for me. She was a 
curious mixture of innocence and immod- 
esty. She would laugh at the most improp- 
er things. 

As for the number of visits the picture re- 
quired, they could not be calculated before- 
hand, any more than they could easily be 
counted afterward. How happy I was ! 

After the third or fourth visit, Simona ask- 
ed my permission to go out for a while to 
see some friends who resided at no great dia- 
tanoe. I was so astonished, delighted, and 
confused at the request that in my agitation 
I ordered her never to think of doing so; 
and in a few minutes, when she renewed her 
request with easy e£&ontery, I consented, 
with a foolish air, murmuring something 
about her speedy return. How happy, how 
speechlessly happy I wasl 

What is the wisdom or the use of being re- 
minded, or of reminding yourself, that noth- 
ing la^tsf Of course 'it does not; the grand 
question of life is what state we are in while 
something lasts. Again and again I visit- 
ed Sebastiano^s studio, and on sJmost every 
occasion Simona left us alone for an hour or 
more ; latterly, indeed, she dispensed with 
the for 
spared 
escencc 
lighted 
oomple 
istence 
Then I 
ing, wl 
sudden 
withtl 
hisreti 
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besides, no longer his. Thus was my heart 
uplifted and cast down alternately. Sebas- 
tiano fhlly comprehended the danger of my 
position, as also of his own ; but his chief 
Apprehension was on my account. Still we 
lived our life — ^lived in our present hour of 
bliss, like the butterfly and the convolvulus. 
How oould we expect it to continue? how 
toaa it to end f And even if the appalling 
end could have been foreseen, I can scarcely 
now i»erceive by what means it could have 
been altered. 

Month after ;nonth thus passed. During 
the first four months of my arrival — the 
third of my visits to Sebastiano's studio— a 
few lines from the marohese now and then 
reached me ; but during the last five months 
not a word. Andrengo hinted that his lord- 
ship was seeking to obtain some very high 
post. I devoutly hoped the difficulty would 
continue. Only one month had I resided 
with the marohese in London for our " wed- 
ding tour,'' and yet it had seemed like years, 
to such a pitch of utter detestation and dis- 
gust he had brought me. 

I was now beginning to persuade myself 
that he would never come to Naples. Why 
should he f What did he really care for me f 
What was there in me that he could not 
readily find elsewhere f What self-delu- 
sion ! One morning a thunder-clap fell upon 
my brain ! A letter arrived from the mar- 
ohese, announcing his speedy return, though 
he could not be certain to a day. 

So ill — so lost — BO continually flednting. 

I was often prostrated in a kind of conscious, 
apprehensive delirium. As soon as I was 
able, and in deafiaess to the remonstrances 
of the nurse, as I was really not well enough 
to go out, I hurried to Sebastiano. The con- 
ference and the decision were the agitated 
work of less than five minutes, and we agreed 
to fly to Frcnce or Spain, and thence to En- 
gland. 

Returning home, I determined at once to 
write to my mother, addressed to our old 
castle, with directions to be forwarded, as in 
all probability the jiost-office people there 
would know where to send. The thought 
struck me that for greater secrecy no letter 
should be written tiU we escaped fix>m Italy, 
but having recently come across a volume 
of the tragedies of Alfieri, a passage in the 
opening scene of Mrra had greatly affect- 
ed me, and I determined to copy this. My 
mother would at once recognize my hand, 
and oould not fail to apply the lines to her 
wretched daughter : 

''Him Infellce strasclna una vita 
Peggie aseai d' ognt moite....Don obo 
Finger sao stato orrlbile: mal pnote 
Un padre iDtender di donzella il planto ; 
Ta madre, il pnoL QuJndl a te venga** 

Having copied these lines and carefully 
sealed the letter, without writing another 
word, it was taken to the post-house by Se- 



bastiaqo. Every moment was now occupied 
in preparing for fiight, or rather in thinking 
in a most confused manner as to prepara- 
tions. I packed and unpacked and repack- 
ed, and then threw every thing aside as too 
bulky. My dear infant, of course, greatly en- 
hanced my difficulties. My nurse I could 
not trust ; but Simona's attachment to me 
had increased. She had greatly taken to 
my little one, and I resolved to propose to 
her that she should take the place of the 
nurse, and fly with us ; but I reserved thiB 
communication for the last moment. 

The morning of the day arrived when we 
were to fly from Naples, starting from Se- 
bastiano's studio. It was now my usual 
hour for going out, when a man frx)m the 
post-house, with two letters in his hand, met 
me at the door. One was from the marchese 
to Andrengo; the other was addressed to 
me in a strange hand. It was only a cover, 
but it inclosed the letter I had addressed to 

Lady A , which was now retamed to 

me I I reeled back to my room, and was 
unable to leave my bed for the rest of the 
day. With a secret influence like this, it 
was obvious that escape frx)m Naples was 
scarcely possible. You are no longer sur- 
prised, dear Otty, at being so long without 
any news of me up to this date. What else 
may be in store, heaven — or the other place 
— only can know. But I will proceed with 
these letters whenever I am able. 

Early next morning Andrengo sent up 
word to me by Simona that the marchese 
was on his way to Naples, and might short- 
ly be expected. I instantly dropped off into 
a stupor, in which I was conscious of all 
manner of anguish, but understood nothing. 

When I came to myself I found I was BtUi 
lying in bed, and presently I heard the step 
of the marchese. My temples throbbed vi- 
olently, and I felt myself staring wildly. 
He entered my chunber in his most courtly 
and gracefril manner, and in a kinder tone 
than I had ever heard him use since our 
wretched marriage, inquired after my health. 
I was amazed even to speechlessness ; and 
judge how this must have been augmented 
when he smilingly informed me that he had 
been to Sebastiano's atelier to look at the 
picture, which he much admired ; and he 
added, carelessly waving his perfumed hand- 
kerchief, that he had also been to the nurse's 
apartment to see the child, and thought it 
was very like me — with some exceptions. 
He glanced toward a mirror while making 
this last remark, as if to intimate a resem- 
blance to himself. And yet I fancied he 
was looking toward my face in the glass. I 
almost made an inward vow never to rise 
again from my bed, but to die there. That 
night I carefiilly fastened my chamber door. 

I was in some sort obliged to get up in & 
day or so, but always fastened myself in at 
night, pleading pains in the head and side. 
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I might hare added the heart-bam,ibr I'm 
sure my heart burned day and night. The 
marchese bore all this with apparent uncon- 
cern. Bat one night, after a day of intense 
heat, and daring a storm of thander and 
very vivid lightning, my door was suddenly 
burst open, and the lightning streamed into 
the room as though it had caused the frac- 
ture, and in the midst of the broad gleam I 
saw the marchese as I had certainly be- 
come insensible, and blessed the tempest and 
the horror that had made me so. 

I was again rapidly sinking into a state, 
as in London, of not caring what became of 
me, when the marchese abruptly informed 
me that he wished to have the picture taken 
to his palazzo in the city, and as Sebastiano 
had told him that a final sitting would be 
necessary, I had better go directly to his 
studio for this one sitting — ^more, if it was 
necessary. Had I heard rightly f No doubt 
I must have looked deaf or stupefied, for the 
marchese repeated his commands. I could 
not help thinking there was a latent gleam 
of sardonic pleasure in his countenance at 
the mental torture and confusion in which I 
was placed. Amidst all this I was still only 
too glad of an opportunity of a few private 
words with Sebastiano, as it was clear this 
state of things could not and should not con- 
tinue, and that we must at once settle upon 
some plan of ending it. For my part, I was 
quite ready to die. 

Simona, as usual, accompanied me. Di- 
rectly we arrived at Sebastiano's door the 
girl startled me by asking leave to go at 
once to see a dear friend. It was obvious 
that she had a lover, and, indeed, she some- 
times forgot that it was Edoardo, and called 
him Batti. 

The instant I entered the studio, where 
Sebastiano was sitting with his head resting 
on both hands, he leaped up in surprise, and 
could scarcely hear me explain why I came, 
so great was his excitement on the necessity 
of our immediate flight. But when I told 

him of my indosure to Lady A having 

been returned to me, and which he had him 
self taken to the post-house, he stood the 
picture of dismay and hojielessness. As 
soon as he had sufficiently recovered, he sat 
down by me, and we both talked hurriedly of 
all sorts of things and at the same time, both 
devising impracticable schemes, all ending 
in sighs and tears, till it was time for me to 
depart. • Simona was waiting for me below. 

Arrived at home, I had to be carried up 
stairs from exhaustion. The marchese re- 
marked that he was not surprised at it ; sit- 
ting to painters was always very fatiguing. 
Next day I was too unwell to go out ; but on 
the day following the marchese ordered a 
carnage for me, and again I went to Sebas- 
tiano, the girl leaving me as before. 

Remembering the depressed figure pre- 
sented by Sebastiano at my last visit, my 



breath was taken away on entering by find- 
ing him with a drawn sword, practicing, now 
at a large looking-glass, and now at a small 
black spot on the wall! I sat down and 
actually laughed, just as some hysterical 
people will laugh during a funeral, or when 
taken unawares by the announcement of a 
strangely shocking accident. Sebastiano 
looked half offended. He was to write a 
few lines to the marchese, inform him of our 
mutual devotion, and call him to a mortal 
contest. As soon as he would listen I repre- 
sented to him that the marchese, besides his 
height, lithe movements, and unusual length 
of arms, was practiced in all sorts of unfiiir 
sleights, by means of all which advantages 
he had killed several antagonists in duels. 
I had heard him coolly boast of it. Sebas- 
tiano said he did not believe the marchese 
was a man of high courage. I replied that 
I thought he was a strange mixture of most 
cautious apprehensiveness and desperate 
courage, like a oat, and that he was equal- 
ly skiUftd, cool, cruel, and remorseless. 

" Then," exclaimed Sebastiano, " I will lay 
myself open to his wounding, in order that I 
may make one mortal thrust." 

'* Ah, my dear Sebastiano," said I, weeping 
bitterly, " and what would then become of 
mef You would certainly die of such 
wounds." 

He stood lost a moment, and presently 
seized the sword again, and made lunges in 
the air in a paroxysm of abortive passion. I 
wept the more to see it. 

All on a sudden a new thought fi^Mhed 
across me. I hurriedly left Sebastiano, say- 
ing I would very quickly return. The ree- 
ollection of the marchese having once taunt- 
ingly asked me if I would like a divorce bad 
occurred to me. I made my way to the doc- 
tor who had always attended me, and whom 
I much liked, and had a confidential inter- 
view with him. He expressed the greatest 
distress and perplexity at what I told him 
of the marchese, whose abominations and 
brutalities under so courtly an exterior not 
a little surprised him. In England, he said, 
I should have a strong case, but the laws 
were not the same in Italy. He gave me a 
private note to a great lawyer who resided 
in the next street, desiring me to explain 
every thing to him, and after that they 
might confer, and perhaps act in oonoot. 
With this most kind advice I immediately 
made my way to the great lawyer. He list- 
ened imperturbably, as it seemed, even to 
things most abnormal in the maroheee, and 
then confined himself to questions with ref- 
erence to my position with Sebastiano, 
which, in strict confidence, I was obliged to 
confide to him. He then shook his head 
with a straight kind of smile, and said that 
my case proved too much against mysell 
Of course it did, if the marchese had besa 
suing for a divorce. However, he said he 
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would carefdlly study and consider the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, and then communi 
oate with Dr. Maurizzio. And I might im- 
plicitly rely upon his legal honor (giuriapru- 
defuia), 1 besought him to do all he could 
for me, and we parted. I found Simona had 
been waiting some time for me below stairs, 
and I was obliged to hurry home instantly. 

The picture being still unfinished, the 
marchese went the next day to the studio to 
complain of the delay. NeTcrtheless he ap- 
peared much pleased with the painting, and 
went again the day after, and sat some 
hours, as he informed me, by the side of Se- 
bastiano while he was at work upon it, 
greatly admiring his skill, though regretting 
to observe that he often had an unsteady 
hand. Such talent ought not to be so oyer- 
anxious. 

The morning for the final sitting arrived, 
and the marchese took me in a carriage to 
Sebastiano's atelier. He complimented the 
artist, and in the most elegant manner in- 
sisted upon aiding Simona to undress me 
behind a screen, and adjust the draperies, 
after which he handed me a glass of water, 
and then led me to my position as if it were 
to a dance. He remained with us while the 
finishing touches were given. Simona had 
been sent to his palazzo with a message. 
If the thoughts and feelings of we thiee 

oould have been [The remainder of the 

sentence is illegible.] 

We returned homeward, but not by a di- 
rect route, as the marchese wanted to pur- 
chase something in one of the neighboring 
streets. While we slowly drove along, a 
strange and intense presentiment— or what- 
ever it was — made me inwardly ejaculate, 
'* Divorce I Yes, indeed ! Why should there 
be this difficulty f When will the world, 
with all it4 civilization and wisdom, see the 
humanity and morality, as well as the reason 

and justice, of a divorce in cases where" 

The marchese was reclining on a back cush- 
ion, with a half-audible inward sort of whis- 
tling and careless beating of time with the 
fingers of his left hand. We drove past the 
house of Dr. Maurizzio. The door was block- 
ed up by a loose heap of building stones ; 
the windows were all closed, and the bal- 
cony full of rubbish. The house was evi- 
dently uninhabited. The carriage present- 
ly stopped, and the marchese, humming part 
of an air in a new opera, alighted and left 
me. Words fail me. Surely if I had been 
one of the most wicked women in the world, 
some i»ersons besides a dear friend like you, 
Otty, will pity me. The marchese returned 
with a basket of fruit or something. I don't 
know how we got home. 

The Detestable dressed himself with more 
than usual care for dinner, and assumed to- 
ward me all the fine manners of his first 
courtship, and something more — profound 
respect, superfluous attentions, ardors, and 



sometimes what he intended for loving leers, 
of a kind that made my flesh creep and the 
room swim. Then he checked himself, with 
a courtly bow presenting me fruits, sweet- 
meats, flowers, as if inspired with the most 
delicate admiration. This to me, whom he 
had treated with every remorseless insult, 
offensef grossness, contumely, in undisguised 
resentment and vengeance, on account of my 
persistent refusal of him when he made his 
proposals for me ! this to me, when he so 
well knew that I ever groaned within at be- 
ing the slave and victim of his abhorred 

I do not think the wine was drugged, but 
instead of giving me strength, or acting as a 
restorative, it rather prolonged the fainting 
fits to which I was now subject. The mar- 
chese must surely have thought me dead 
sometimes. The wonder is that one so 
wretched should ever have recovered con- 
sciousness. 

The painting was sent to the marchese's 
palazzo, and he gave a grand /etto, being in 
celebration of h& return to the higher cir^ 
des of Naples. As he had never acknowl- 
edged me publicly as his wife, of course I 
was not present. But he invited Sebas- 
tiano, and would accept no excuses. More- 
over, he praised the young painter before 
his guests, and specially presented him to 
several noblemen of wealth as one highly 
meriting their patronage and friendship. 
Could ^oan any one, understand all thisf 
and after the sudden disappearance of my 
kind friend Dr. Maurizzio f But very soon 
it will be clear enough. The marchese, 
however, had not yet ct^ed out his schame 
of entertainments and hospitalities. He 
must certainly have considered me to be a 
worm that was unable to turn (ritorcere). 

Nothing but my terror of the danger to 
which I should expose my dear Sebaitiano 
would now have prevented my telling the 
marchese every thing, for he had actually 
invited him to come and dine with us at our 
obscure suburb villa, enfamille ! A few hours 
after hearing of this, Simona secretly placed 
a note in my hand frt>m Sebastiano, in which 
he expressed the very same feeling, declaring 
that only his alarm at what might happen 
to me prevented him from making the mar- 
chese fully aware of all that had passed, and 
of the unalterable love we bore each other. 
He came. What else could he do f He did 
not know what to do or think till he had 
seen me. And then how could we exchange 
a word f Our very exchange of looks must 
be avoided. This insuperable difficulty was, 
however, easily swept away, as the marchese 
politely excused himself to us after dinner 
by saying that he had a slight headache, and 
wished to take a few turns round the neigh- 
boring gardens. 

Left flJone with Sebastiano, it will readily 
be supposed that we rushed into each other's 
arms, with a torrent of hurried words ; but 
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we sat speechless^ looking at each other. 
The confonnded (oottfonduto) state of mind 
and feeling to which the Ahhorred had re- 
duced as could not possibly be endured any 
longer. Sebastiano rose from his seat, and 
approaching me with measured steps, took 
my hand very gently in his, and said, "My 
dear, my adored Emilia, say what yen wish 
to be done— something must immediately be 
done— only say what you wish, and I place 
my life, even as I have already placed my 
heart, at your feet." These words caused me 
a burst of tears, so that I was quite unable 
to speak or think. Finding me quite unable 
to reply, Sebastiano's face lost all its fine, 
softly curving outlines, and seemed to have 
hardened into a kind of metallic visor as he 
declared that he would kill the marchese di- 
rectly he re-entered the room. Two or three 
ornamental stilettos were lying about, and 
he at once selected the longest. This roused 
me from my stupor. I coidd not agree to it. 
I suppose a woman always flinches at blood 
when the moment comes. Besides, to be 
quite honest, I was afraid the marchese, 
who was as lithe and agile as a tiger, would 
be more likely to kill Sebastiano. He al- 
lowed me to replace the stiletto with a deep 
sigh of despair. Now we found our tongues, 
fearing the return of the fiend, and proposed 
first one thing and then another. We agreed 
to try and escape from Naples at the very 
first chance. But when we called to mind 
the prompt return of my letter, and next the 
sudden disappearance of Dr. Maurizzio, we 
saw how fritile the attempt was almost sure 
to be. Then we simultaneously proposed to 
die together, and I suggested that we should 
throw ourselves in the bay infolded in each 
other's embrace. To this Sebastiano object- 
ed, as he could not endure the thought of 
my being devoured by the sharks, which 
were so numerous at that season. Poison 
was -then decided upon ; but it then struck 
me that, as we had fixed to die, we might 
at least try the bare chance of escape to- 
gether with that of being able to pass a few 
days together in concealment. Having the 
means in our hands, we could die directly 
the necessity airived. This was final. The 
attempt needed money, and Sebastiano had 
plenty. I had none, not even a JeweL 

The marchese returned, saying he was 
much better, and apologizing for having 
left us so long. He spoke much about the 
painting, and the copy he wished to be 

painted for Lord and Lady A f which he 

intended to send to England, and thence on- 
ward to where they resided. But it was 
only the head and bust that he wished to 
have copied. As he said this he laughed in 
a strange sort of under-tone, at which I 
should have felt scorn and disgust enough 
had I not been too agitated within. He 
then spoke casually, and with a careless air 
of friendly interest, of the important com- 



missions for pictures which would shortly 
be given. When Sebastiano bade us adieu 
for the night, the marchese gracefully em- 
braced him as he left the room. 

This completed the business of the mental 
rack so far. No more in this way could be 
done and suffered. The elegant fiend list- 
ened at one window tiU the last sound of 
Sebastiano's footsteps had died away; he 
then came and stood in front of me for some 
time in a menacing attitude without word 
or motion. 

"Wretehl** cried I, aloud, unable to en- 
dure this a moment longer ; " wretch I mon- 
ster! what is in your mindf Speak it at 
oncel Murder me at once! I defy and spit 
at you !" Saying this, I made an effort really 
te spit upon him, but my parched lips and 
mouth refused any thing beyond a huskj 
sound. 

His eyes flashed with a light far worse 
than the eyes of any wild beast of nature as 
he sprang upon me without uttering a word, 
flung his arms round me, bore me off to my 
apartment, dashed me anyhow upon the bed, 
and commenced tearing off my clothes as if 

I had been carried into a Jungle My cries 

and screams brought no one to my assist- 
ance. It seemed I was not yet to be mur- 
dered. The ferocious sensualism and the 
devil-like spirit of revenge held equal sway. 
He wound and rewound me in his long anns, 
and I heard the half-articulated words, ** Me ! 
to refuse me / to dare te insult one like me 
by persistent refusals ! But yon have found 
your reward!" I heard no more until the 
monster could retain his secret no longer; 
yet he chose his moment. He whi^^red 
like fire in my ear ; he hissed it through hie 
lips ; he knew all ; had known it ever since 
his return! My deliided paramour, the fa- 
vored rival, the fool of my ohoioe, who had 
helped me to dishonor the noble house of 
Albarozzi, should assuredly die, and my hand 
should be the instrument 

On coming to myself I found I was alone, 
and I lay tossing about in a fever of con- 
fusion of thoughts and apprehensions. A 
slumber of exhaustion ensued, and probably 
lasted for seve^il hours. I awoke with a 
start, and saw the marchess standing at the 
foot of my bed. He had dressed himwelf for 
a supper-party in Nicies. He said it would 
be pretty weU ov^ before he got there, but 
that he needed a little relaxation and amuse- 
ment. Before he went, however, he com- 
manded me to take an oath, the tenns of 
which he Rotated. They were of the most 
impious and awfol kind, invoking my sooFi 
eternal perdition, and calling upon my Mdc- 
er to record the same if I ever broke the edk. 
It was to the effect "thati would na^Hk- 
rectly, indirectly, or in any manneiry iaiiia^ 
or endeavor to inform, Sehartiaac ihtft A 
was known, that he was to diB> mti, tSf MBT 
hand." 
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1 8ftt up in bed, and looking the marchese 
ftdl in the face, refused to take any such 
oath. I said, caknly, notwithstanding my 
inyolontary shudders, " I know you intend 
to have us both assassinated in some secret 
manner; and that it would be delightful to 
you to inform me, after I had assisted in the 
death of one I love, that my own turn was 
then oome. I at last know what you are 
in all respects. Ton are not the sort of cru- 
el monster one reads of in some romances, 
but one so much worse in seyeral respects 
that nobody ever reads of them, because no- 
body dare paint them. This is my answer. 
I repeat that I will not take that oath. I 
see the unsheathed stiletto under your Test. 
Kill me without more words." 

Saying this, I laid myself back upon the 
pillow, closed my eyelids firmly, and await- 
ed the blow. Some minutes — for minutes 
they seemed — ^now elapsed. The marchese 
then said, in quite an fJtered Toice of polite 
composure, " Would you do me the favor to 
open your eyes for a moment V* I did so. 
He slowly drew forth the stiletto. It was the 
one that Sebastiano had taken up. ''Tou 
have seen this before f I closed my eyes 
again, and awaited death. The last maUg- 
nant pleasure of revenge and the last pang 
of my wretched and defeated life had trans- 
pired. But the ezi>ected blow did not come. 
"AhP murmured the marchese; "I see by 
my watch that I shall not arrive at my fair 
friend's supx>er-table till daybreak. I must 
therefore hurry away. As for the oath, I 
shall find means to bring you to your senses. 
All that I have willed to be done shall be 
done, and x>erhaps something more. I have 
the honor, madam, to wish you a very good 
night." 

Days passed away, partly occupied, no 
doubt, in maturing his scheme. Was he 
not, if it were only in his savage and re- 
morseless patience and self-command, unlike 

all we ever Poor Dr. Manrizzio, what 

had become of himf He often occurred 
to my thoughts. In the conversation I 
had which proved so ruinous to him what 
had most surprised me was that he did not 
appear much surprised at all I told him. 
He said that not only Italy, but Paris, 
Vienna, and some other places, contained 
men like the marchese.* They were the 
greatest possible examples of the abuses of 
the power given by wealth. He regarded 



* The editor is aware that in the writings otan ad* 
mired psychological and great dramatic poet (Mr. B. 
Browning) there may be foond a certain doke who 
speaks of his murdered wlfe*s portrait In a manner 
worthy of the marchess^ And tn Coont StendhaU** 
work, Z>i rumour, there is a similar character. Acer- 
tain Italian nobleman, having reason to saq>ect the 
fidelity of his wife (Madonna Pia) in consequence of 
finding a gentieman's watch on her toilet-table, car- 
ried her off to reside on pestilent marshes. Bveiy day 
he paid her a Tislt, and showed her the watch, without 
uttiring a i0ord, and continaed to do this till she took 
the malaria and died. 



I them as monomaniacs, who ought to be put 
under surveillance, if not in confinement, 
instead of moving at large in society, and 
misleading, seducing, or marrying innocent 
young ladies, whose parents were deluded, 
as the young girls themselves were often 
dazzled, by their riches. Besides, who could 
predicate an iiftamation of vicious extremes 
under an elegant person and the most court- 
ly manners f Alast alas! to think of 

the divinely human face which Raphael 
might have been inspired to dream of, and 
to paint— even that of my Sebastiano— and 
then to think of the inhuman, abnormal, 
gloating calm of the Abhorred (ahhorrito), 
by whom I had been insidiously purchased 
for a slave, and treated worse than a slave ! 
And yet, again, to think that the worst — yes, 
though nothing beyond could be thought 
possible — was still to comet 

Where had they dragged me f Was it a 
dungeon, or a vault for the dead f Or was 
it one of the cellars under the house f And 
I in my night-dress, torn and split, and 
my hair all flying about! The three men 
wore no masks, but their faces were black- 
ened with broad perpendicular bars, like a 
horrid kind of helmet. The black skull-cap 
of one of them fell off, and I was sure that I 
recognized the head of Andrengo. The cel- 
lar was lighted by a lamp with a shade over 
it. Beneath it the marchese was seated 
upon a stone ledge, as in Judgment, with liis 
back against the walL I found myself ly- 
ing upon the damp flooring, with three men 
standing round me, like torturers or execu- 
tioners. Two of them had rods in their 
hands, of osiers or other dried water-plant, 
bound together. 

"Will you take the oath f said the mar- 
chese, in a low tone. What I replied I do 
not know, but it was to the effect that I 
dared not, would not, could not take such an 
oath! 

The marchese then, placing one leg slow- 
ly over the other, began to relate how a cer- 
tain Russian noble of former years, but not 
very remote (to whom the parents of an un- 
willing daughter had given her in marriage), 
had discovered that the young lady had act- 
ually committed the insulting crime of lov- 
ing another. That private meetings took 
place. That the princely husband discover- 
ed the dishonor, and that his wife even ad- 
mitted her criminal preference. That the 
insulted noble caused her to be stripped and 
thrown among his rulBan soldier serfs (hey- 
duks), and that he then ordered the insuffer- 
able culprit to be flogged with long whips 
all the way to her native town ; and that 
when, covered with blood, she sank down 
upon the road, being unable to fly a step 
fhrther, he directed 

There is a blessed law in nature that sen- 
sations can only be wrought up to a certain 
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degree, bo that tortures are often defeated 
either by the sense becoming deadened, the 
victim becoming quite insensible, or dying 
very quickly. No doubt it became apparent 
that I should die without taking the oath. 
This was not the marchese's intention, as it 
would destroy his fine scheme of revenge. 
But if pain had failed by being self-defeated, 
he thought that horror and apprehension 
might be successf uL 

Andrengo soon returned, bringing in 

something heavy, which he placed before 
the marchese, a little distance from his feet. 
It was an iron brazier full of live coals. He 
then fanned the fire with a large and richly 
ornamented Indian fan which the marchese 
had leisurely opened and handed to him. 
Andrengo — for I was certain it was he — 
again went out, and very soon came back 
with what appeared to be a large copper 
bolt taken from the outer door of the cellars. 
This he thrust into the brazier, and turning 
toward me significantly, put one finger into 
his month. What could the wretch mean f 
Looking up at the other two ruffians, with 
Interrogatory dismay, they both raised a 
forefinger and pointed the tip toward one 
ear. Andrengo now knelt down and fanned 
the fire. 

^^As you are resolved to die," said the 
marchese, after a long pause^" as you pre- 
fer to die rather than take the oath I have 
dictated and ordained, it shall not be in any 
way you may fancy, but in the way I think 
most appropriate. When that bolt, which 
at present has scarcely attained redness, ar- 
rives at a white heat, it shall be applied to 
the orifice of an obdurate ear; and then it 
shall be thrust into an obstinate, husband- 
hating mouth — you must pardon so harsh an 
expression — tUl the tongue becomes a hard 
cinder, and the adulterous palate ashes.'' 

''Whose child is itf Confess, or expect 

far worse than I have threatened! KUl 

you f Not I ; there are several things to be 
done before that. Torture f Yes ; be sure 

of it Is the chiavistello white hot yetf 

Once more — whose child is itf It is not 
mine. The eyes, the mouth, the shape of 

the head, besides the fact that And now 

not a moment more. Confess, I say, and 
give the name I" I confessed. After a lit- 
tle he said, " It was not at all necessary to 
my knowledge, but your confession was my 

will and pleasure. And now the oath I" 

• ••••• 

My entreaties, my prayers, my screams for 
mercy, for some human consideration, my 
cries for death to come— death to come at 
once — at once — all were disregarded; and 
at last I cried out in my agony, ** I cousent !" 
Water and restoratives were then given me 
by one of the torturers ; time was allowed ; 
more water was given me ; a napkin steeped 
in cold water was bound round my head; 



and calling upon God to foigive me, I took 
the required oath. 

Weeks intervened. What were weeka^ 
months, any time, to a fiend of patience, and 
deadly, cold, yet ever-burning inward conti- 
nuity like the marchese f So he pretty well 
left me alone, though constantly watched 
closely by his creatures, till I had sufficioii- 
ly recovered. Tortured and outraged as I 
had been, it would have defeated bis designs 
to kill me. I was to be the medium of his 
revenge upon Sebastiano. What was to be 
done with me afterward I knew not, and did 
not much care to think. I had been forced 
and horrified by preliminary bitfbarities, 
with others more monstrous threatened, into 
taking an oath of the most awful nature not 
to endeavor by any means to forewarn my 
beloved Sebastiano of his impending fate, 
and I was to assist in bringing it about 
How I should ever be able, how my impas- 
sioned affection could possibly allow me, to 
do the latter remained to be proved. Bat I 
had certainly taken the oath, and saw no 
means of evading it. " Unless," mused I — 
'' unless I could kill the monster, or get him. 
killed in any way." Ah! there was little 
chance for that with one of his wary brain 
and rapid hand. With my thoughts and 
emotions constantly enveloping my lover, I 
only wished we could once more meet, and 
die together, and be at rest and peaceful 
blessedness in heaven. 

The day was at hand. I felt like what I 
supposed any woman would feel who was 
about to be tried for her life, and certain to 
be condemned and executed. The marchese 
had been frequently giving dinner and sap- 
per parties at his palazzo, and now and ibea 
water parties on the bay, to most of which. 
Sebastiano had been invited, and by one 
means or other compelled, in a manner, to 
be present. 

One morning the marchese entered the 
room where I was seated, trying to read, 
and taking a chair, bowed to me in his most 
elegant style, and seated himself by my side. 
He took my hand very softly, pressed it 
gently, looked at it, and then said, in what 
he intended for a sympathetic tone, ** Ab^ 
'tis a pity, really it is a pity, that so fair a 
hand will shortly have to execute so fatal a 
deed." I snatched back my hand, and look- 
ed at him. "Yes," he proceeded — ^"yee, 
Emilia, this is the day I have fixed, and ev- 
ery thiDg is prepared. If I remarked thai 
it was a pity so fair a hand as yours should 
have to do so foul and yet so very just an 
act of vengeance, how much more is it to be 
regretted that the hand of a fine and stiU 
more promising artist should be finally sus- 
pended in its work — cut short midway in a 
brilliant career! However, I shall posaeas 
the last and the best of his productions, and 
shall often look at it with much pleasure 
and satisfaction when you are bo4h no i 
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This was one of my reasons for ordering it 
to be painted. Bat the other and less ob- 
yioos reason was in consequence of the per- 
verse and insulting aversion yon presumed 
to manifest toward myself — one who had 
conferred upon you the wasted honor of his 
hand. I was curious — ^I may say desirous — 
of ascertaining if you were capable of very 
different emotions toward another object, 
and I therefore determined to place you in 
circumstances of some degree of temptation. 
The result, signora, has fully justified my 
anticipations.'' 

I sat speechless. The marchese awaited 
my reply, but reply or comment was impos- 
sible. He had actually plotted — for how 
else can it be regarded? — plotted that I 
should fall in love with a most lovable ob- 
ject, in the secret hope of finding food for 
his devilish appetites for varied torments 
and revenge because I had mortally wound- 
ed his gross self-love ! 

He left the room, bending gracefully to- 
ward me as he was passing out. I was not 
left long on the present occasion. Every 
thing was now to be brought speedily to a 
crisis. Andrengo entered, and bowing low 
informed me that his lordship had invited a 
number of his noble Mends, including the 
Signor Sebastiano, to a water excursion in 
his yacht on the bay ; that the party was in- 
tended to be rather numerous; that they 
would have musicians and feasting; that 
the excursion was for two or three days if 
the present fine, hot, and calm weather on 
the bay continued ; and that I was to make 
preparations accordingly, and at once. The 
yacht would put out in the course of an hour 
or so that same morning, and within half an 
hour a carriage would be at the deor, into 
which he, Andrengo, had been ordered to 
see me seated, and to attend me with re- 
spectful homage. 

I wonder if it is at all common for extreme 
circumstances to cause an absolute change 
in the nature, or at least in the natural chia*- 
acter, of a person f If the extreme circum- 
stances do not crush, surely this may some- 
times take place. And I think such a change 
must at last have been wrought in me. In- 
stead of sinking prostrate upon the floor at 
this announcement, I heard it with so un- 
moved an air that Andrengo did not know 
what to make of me, and thinking that I 
had not clearly heard or not understood all 
he had said, h^ repeated it. I told him I 
would be ready. It was only to throw a few 
things into a leather bag {Uuca di ptXU) for 
myselfl He would attend to the marohese's 
requirements. No doubt it would be a de- 
lightful excursion. He looked a little puz- 
zled, I thought, as he retired. Certainly 
the last remark was hardly a sane one. 

Directly the wretch withdrew I rose and 
paced about the room, feeling inwardly call- 
ed upon to do something, but not knowing 



what. As for preparations, I made none be- 
yond collecting a few articles of clothing. 
A number of persons of rank were to be of 
the party, Andrengo had informed me. Was 
I for the first time to be presented as the 
Marchesa di Albarozzi? and then was I to 
be denounced before them all T I could not 
think it. That would be much too open a 
plan for the feline character of the Abhorred. 
He could not take Sebastiano's life or order 
any body to do so, with my assistance, before 
his friends ; and he would be almost as un- 
likely to make any public talk of what had 
occurred and what he intended to do. I did 
not feel much care about solving his foul 
problem. I was prepared for every thing by 
being unprepared for any thing, if you can 
make sense out of such a thing, and I seem- 
ed to have got into a strange state between 
firmness and stupidity. 

The carriage soon arrived, and was not 
kept waiting beyond a minute or two. 
Andrengo bowed with abject servility, and 
addressed me as '^ la marchesa'' as I stepped 
in. This was the first time I had ever been 
so addressed; and from the wretch who 
had acted as my chief torturer in the cellar, 
though he fancied I had not recognized him 
under his disguise I What did this mean, 
and what was it to lead tof Not that I 
cared. We drove direct to the bay. 

A small boat rowed us off to the yacht, 
which was at a little distance. Before ar- 
riving alongside I saw that the marohese 
was already on board ; and presently Sebas- 
tiano appc^ired, and bent over the rudder 
end of ^e yacht as he gazed at my advan- 
cing boat. On getting into the yacht I found« 
the marchese in a state of angry exclama- 
tion, very unusual with him, in consequence 
of a blunder made by his secretary in the 
wording of the invitations. None of his no- 
ble friends had arrived, that day week hav- 
ing been specified by mistake. However, 
the marchese was determined not to be dis- 
appointed in his intended amusement — ^nei- 
ther, he added, should I or his friend the 
Signor Sebastiano ; he therefore ordered the 
sailors to put out into the bay without loss 
of time. 

The invitation, then, of several noble 
friends had been a subterfuge. No such 
witnesses were to be near. Still there were 
five or six saUors and two servants, besides 
Andrengo ; how were all these to be blindedf 
Meanwhile, how pathetic was the unsuspect- 
ing face of my lover! What he was suffer- 
ing was from the anomalous pain of our rel- 
ative positions, little dreaming of its ap- 
proaching end. As the day wore on, while 
we sat or walked upon the deck, he tried 
now and then to obtain an exchange of 
glances ; but I would not notice this, as I 
perceived that we were closely watched ev- 
ery instant. I seemed to have lost the sense 
of fear and apprehension for myself, chiefly^ 
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no donbt because my feelings were absorbed 
by Sebastiano. How to break my oatb I 
did not know, even had I dared to think of 
that ; and how I should be able to keep it, I 
knew still less. 

The marchese was very talkative and fla- 
enty and quite exerted himself to be '' enter- 
taining/' We had supper at an early period 
of the night, after wMch the marchese ar- 
ranged that we should fish for an hour to 
eivjoy the cool night breezes after so hot a 
day; as it was too early for bed-time. 

Something peculiar had been constructed 
for this occasion. As the deck would have 
been too narrow for the number of visitors 
who had been invited, as we were informed, 
two platforms, each of about four feet width, 
had been attached by iron hinges to one side 
of the upper edge of the deck. These lay 
flat at the side of the yacht, like leaves of 
an English table, but could be raised to the 
level of the deck by means of cords at each 
end. These cords were solely for this pur- 
pose, but would instantly break with a man's 
weight if he stepped upon the platforms. 
Two long iron brackets were therefore fixed 
flatly underneath each platform, and these 
being drawn outward by little ropes, strong- 
ly and securely sustained these additions to 
the width of the deck. I am not good at 
describing things, and can only narrate what 
happens or appears to me, and what I may 
have felt and thought, so you must tiy and 
understand these two platforms. As for me, 
the marchese took care to instruct me all 
about them well enough. 

Both the platforms were now raised, and 
.the long iron brackets drawn outward be- 
neath them, all the hinge parts being well 
oiled to make them work easily. '' So, so,'' 
thought I, as this was being done ; " I have 
been made the wife-and-no-wife of a cun- 
ning artificer, and am beginning more fully 
to appreciate his genius.'' The lurid dawn 
of iiis plan began to break fitfhlly upon me. 

The marchese called for two chairs, and 
bowing courteously to Sebastiano, pointed 
to one of them, and then to the foremost 
platform, as he said their fishing lines ought 
not to be too close together. He then placed 
his chair upon the platform, and seated him- 
self with his fishing fooleries (firasokmiaa) 
beside him. Sebastiano did the same. I 
was left to look on, and admire and expect, 
or feel quite sick of the thing, as nsual on 
such occasions. I have said that the De- 
testable, like Nero, was highly accomplished 
in various ways, and among others he was a 
fine swimmer, and used to boast that no sea 
could drown him. I wondered if he was 
aware that Sebastiano was also a swimmer f 
It seemed as if that thought had not oc- 
curred to him. Murderers generally forget 
something or other. My oath — that now 
flashed across my mind ; but the moment^of 
trial had not arrived. 



There they sat. I felt sick at soul, yet 
gradually fell into a dull, wandering sort of 
reverie. How foolish people look who sit 
fishing so gravely and catch nothing! The 
marchese must be a rich man. Though I 
always detested his face, yet I once thought 
he was handsome. But this was a mistake. 
His nose is too long, and the want of chin is 
ill compensated by his long upper lip — all 
of which are characteristic of the baboon's 
ugly and ferocious disposition. What a ctm- 
trast to the Baphaelesque face of Sebastiano I 
Could the same creative hand have made 
this — and that f I wished I was not so re- 
ligious. I was only half an Italian, or I 
should have killed the Abhorred long since 
— and with good cause. But my English 
blood had never enabled me to contemplate 
such an act. And so he had triumphed, and 
had got us both in a deadly net. Were fish 
plentiful in Naples f Our bills were no cri- 
terion of the cost of any thing, as we were 
always robbed by the housekeeper. She bad 
certainly been my keeper, and watched me 
like an evil spirit — a familiar of the one who 
sat there t Was I calm — and with death 
hovering in the air, round and round 1 Tes, 
I was calm, except a constant fluttering at 
the heart, and sometimes a throbbing of the 
temples. But all would soon be over now. 

There they sat, pulling up their lines now 
and then— sometimes with nothing — some- 
times with a poor shining little victim, who 
was thrown to bounce and flap about upon 
the deck in the melancholy silver moonlight. 
I took several of them up, unobserved, and 
dropped them over the other side of the deck 
into the water. The dismal occupation con- 
tinued nearly an hour (to think of this, with 
what wlks passing in the minds of all tluree 1), 
the monotony being only varied by the sin- 
iflter appearance once or twice of the dark 
dorsal fin of a shark. But they did not wish 
for any thing so large as that, even if they 
could have dealt with it in the wat^ or on 
the deck. Eventually the " sport" was con- 
cluded, and we went below to retire for the 
night. 

The sleeping places were small, and the 
partitions so thin that I fancied a whisper 
could be heard from one to the other. The 
cabin appropriated to Sebastiano was next 
to mine. The marchese had retomed to the 
deck to say a few words to the sailors, and 
the thought of exchanging some sign or to- 
ken, I knew not what, with my lover, in- 
stantly occurred to me. Speak above ray 
breath I dared not; and if I could make him 
hear a faint wldsper, then what oould I wt^ 
to him f In this dilemma, and every InatBDt 
so precious, my fingers inv<^nntarily gsf* ft 
light tap on the partition next to fl e b — H 
ano's cabin. It was not ansiwend, mi Jft 
my excitement I tapped again • yiiif 1 
louder. An interval of sileiioe < 
then a soft tap re^cmded. Boi Ift i 
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the door of my cabin. I was in dismay at 
Sebastiano's rashness ; and yet he was not 
aware that all was known, and might have 
fancied that I had called him in order to ex- 
change a hasty word or two. I very softly 
opened my cabin door, and there stood An- 
drengo ! '^ Did la signora la marcheea caU 
for any thing f '' said the wretch, in a tone 
of abject servility. I choked at the sight 
of him, and shutting the door in his face, 
threw myself upon the bed, clasping my 
forehead with both hands. After a time I 
began to pull off and throw my dress on this 
side and that, like a despMring creature, or 
one in a state of fever. Presently the mar- 
chese opened my cabin door by some means 
he had for unfastening the lock from without, 
and entered. He closed the door after him. 
I begged of him not to remain, the cabin was 
so small, the night so hot,-and I overheated, 
and wanting to be alone. He replied in a 
grave and rather loud tone that it would be 
highly unbecoming to leave me alone in the 
very next cabin to a gentleman, however 
punctilious that gentleman might be, and no 
doubt UHUf in the present instance. I was, 
of course, too young and innocent to see the 
force of this, but it was proper that he should 
watch over my fair fame, and his own honor 
— with more in the same vein, the abhorred, 
sardonic fiend, who was watching over me 

and some tortures of the mind are no 

more endurable than the tortures of the 

body but I was much stronger than he 

had imagined, though I left a handful of my 
hair in his grasp. 

It was some time before daybreak that I 
made my way up to the deck, less than half 
dressed, and all in disorder. Only one of the 
sailors was there, standing dreamily by the 
helm. He looked at me with great surprise, 
and still greater pity, but said nothing. I 
sat down near him. After a while he said, 
softly, as if to himself, ** The stars look bright 
and peaoefal; and the world below often 
looks bright too, but seldom peaceful." 
This made me burst into tears, and that was 
a blessed relief to me, as I had been in a 
state of madness or fever. I then rose, and 
went to the fore part of the deck, to be quite 
alone. Lieaning over the side, I looked down 
into the water as if I were looking into my 
gprave, for I felt something dreadftd was soon 
to be done. Who was to do it f According 
to my oath, I was to do it. But I did not 
feel that it could be so. Lict me examine 
this oath, thought I, and let me well con- 
sider my religious and conscientious obliga- 
tions. I had taken an oath, of the most 
appalling kind, to God, with Qod's perfect 
knowledge that while my lips were forced 
by tortures to repeat certain words, my soul 
and heart were directly opposed to all the 
purposes of that oath. Could that be real- 
ly binding in its true spirit f Did not the 
voice of God within me denounce such an 
You XUX.— Na 9M.-4»7 



unnatural oath, and absolve mef Was I 
bound most to our Father in heaven or to a 
fiend incarnate below f And yet — and yet 
— ^the terms of that oath made it a terrific 
thing to break. It was a Mghtfiil invoca- 
tion. 

Before sunrise I roused myself from my 
torpor, and making my way down to one 
of the unoccupied cabins of the guests who 
were never intended to be present, I dropped 
off into a dead sleep. 

The day was far advanced before I made 
my appearance again upon the deck. The 
great heat of the weather, and some care- 
lessness or other, had caused a part of the 
^98^1^9 ^ ^^^ ^^^ "^^^ flames had just 
been extinguished. Andrengo was throw- 
ing sbmething overboard, first on one side, 
then on the other. He ceased doing this 
directly he saw me look in that direction. 
Sebastiano made some sketches of Vesuvi- 
us, under different effects of color from the 
clouds, while seated upon the foremost plat- 
form. We never exchanged a word or a 
look. Nothing could exceed the elegant and 
superfiuous attentions of the marchese to- 
ward me during the whole of the day, not 
merely in presence of Sebastiano, but even 
when we chanced to be alone for a few min- 
utes below. " Ah,** you will say, " this man 
— ^this detestable spirit of outwardly re- 
strained revenge — ^must have been a luna- 
tic." Alas I no; he had no such excuse. I 
fear what poor Dr. Maurizzio said about him 
as one of a class — ^though the marchese must 
surely have been one of its very worst incar- 
nations — was perhaps too true. I think it 
must have been the great jurisprudencialifit 
to whom I applied in the vain hope of ob- 
taining a divorce who betrayed us. 

As the sun went down I again noticed An- 
drengo throwing things over the side of the 
yacht, which fell with a heavy splash into 
the sea. They looked like large bones and 
pieces of raw meat. 

Supper was announced, and the marchese, 
intimating to Sebastiano that they would 
again try their fortune with the fishing lines 
before going to bed, took my hand and led 
me down to the cabin with all the finest airs 
of his diabolical refinement. He kept up an 
animated disquisition on the different mer- 
its of the Roman, Venetian, and Florentine 
schools of painting, and thence diverged 
into remarks on the wild ecstasies and ca- 
pricious beauties of the Neapolitan national 
songs and dance music. Glancing with a 
sickly eye out of the cabin window, while he 
was thus displaying his misapplied acquire- 
ments and disgusting eloquence, I observed 
the black, sinister fin of a large shark pass 
along the surface of the water in the fading 
light. Soon afterward I saw another, almost 
as large ; and then a third, if not a fourth. 
My throat became choked, as if the fingers of 
the marchese had clasped it. Irosefirommy 
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seat. " Where are you going, Emilia T" said 
he, in a bland voice. *' On the deck ; the 
heat here suffocates.'' '^ As you please, mar- 
chesa ; we will take a few glasses more wine, 
and then follow you." 

On reaching the deck I found Andrengo 
pouring out wine from a great jug for the 
sailors, all of whom were already intoxicated. 
Two of them were lying upon the deck fast 
asleep. Andrengo, seeing me, made some re- 
mark about the fishing lines having got into 
disorder. Without knowing exactly why, I 
returned to the cabin below, and saw that 
the marchese had just poured out two large 
glasses of wine for himself and Sebastiano. 
« The fishing lines are all in disorder," said 
I.. The marchese stepped out just to the 
foot of the ladder, and called for Andrftngo. 
I emptied the wine in the glass of the mar- 
chese under the table, placed it in front of 
Sebastiano, and then placed his full glass 
where the other had stood. My lover stared 
at me witl^ provoking surprise. The De- 
testable re-entered the cabin, and glancing 
at Sebastiano's empty glass, he dj^nk the 
fcill one before him, and proposed that we 
should all go up to the deck. We went. 
Perhaps there had been no stupefying drug 
employed. I did not believe it to be poison. 
Something more fiendish than that was 
evidently intended. ** Save him somehow ! 
save him somehow!" was rapidly repeated 
within myself, as you often hear persons 
who have lost their wits keep on repeating, 
whether sense or gibberish, the same thing ; 
so ^'Save him somehow! save him some- 
how !" was rapidly repeated within me. 

The fishing trickeries were not yet in or- 
der, so we walked up and down the deck. 
The two platforms were now raised by An- 
drengo and one of the sailors, and were lift- 
ed up to a level with the deck, and the cords 
made fast. The two long iron brackets 
were then carefully drawn outward by their 
cords. Andrengo placed a chair upon each 
platform, and the marchese himself went 
upon the foremost platform, and laid the 
fishing lines ready for Sebastiano. His own 
were not yet disentangled. "We will go 
down again for a few minutes," said he, 
" and take another glass of wine." So we 
slowly descended. The marchese watched 
Sebastiano, and I watched the marchese. 
The only effect the wine had taken upon him 
was a degree of dizzy excitement, causing 
volubility of speech. Meanwhile my dear 
Sebastiano, not at all aware of the dreadful 
death so systematically prepared for him, 
looked now at the marchese and now at me 
with an innocent though troubled perplexi- 
ty that was most pathetic to witness. He 
declined, however, to take any more wine ; 
but I recklessly drank some, feeling a wish 
to be uplifted beyond myselt Andrengo* 
now came to say that all the fishing tackles 
were ready. " Very well," said the marchese, 



with a sprightly air ; ** teU the men they may 
retire for the night." He then turned to 
me. " Emilia," said he, " we shall return to 
Naples to-morrow, and I wish, immediately 
we land, to send off a few words to one or 
two of my intended guests to arrange an- 
other excursion for next week. Will you 
do me the favor to be my amanuensis, and 
write what I wish to say f Signor Sebas- 
tiano, be pleased to remain here ; we shall 
finish in a very few minutes." He took mo 
by the hand with ceremonious grace— the 
detestable, the maddening torturer — and 
led me to the remotest of the little cabins. 
Closing the door, he said, with a hideoua 
smile, *^ The time has come." I looked him 
full in the face, '^ Could you not," said I, 
in a tone between a last pleading and a last 
reproach — " could you not effect your mur- 
derous revenge by a far more simple proc- 
ess f ' He smiled horribly as before. '* Of 
course I could," said he, ** but your oath was 
to the purport that he is to die by your hand 
or agency. Go now" — and he lowered his 
voice to a grating whisper — ** go now up to 
the deck, and draw back the iron brackets^ 
from the foremost platform — the farttmott 
one, remember !" I stood still and took a 
long breath. Again I looked with anguish 
into his face, but it was utterly, utteriy be- 
yond mercy or humanity ; and I went. 

Upon the deck there was not a souL No,, 
not even my own soul, for that was below 
with my dear, my beloved, my doomed Ufe- ' 
of-life! There was not a breath of wind, 
and the night was very sultry. Looking 
over into the sea, a horrible dorsal fin moved 
along the surface, and passed downward 
under the yacht ! I started, and drew back 
the brackets from the foremost platform. 
Without pausing to think, I then, in pass- 
ing, hastily drew back the brackets from 
the aftermost platform also, and descend- 
ed. The two platforms were left in their 
places, exactly on a level with the deck aa 
before, but supported only by the thin ropea 
by which they had been drawn up to their 
level position. 

The marchese was awaiting me, just like 
a wild beast in his lair. I saw the glitter 
of his eyes directly I had arrived at the bot- 
tom of the cabin stairs. He closed the door. 
His whole fieuse was livid with exulting an- 
ticipation, and gleamed as if it had been 
lighted by a lamp from within. "Well," 
said he, "have youf" "Yes, T have done 
it." "The foremost platform, as I directed t" 
"Yes." "Completely done T" "Completely." 
" TradU4>raocia /" ejaculated he between hia 
teeth, " you have not done it ; you are lying P 
Confironting him, I said, firmly, " I tell joa 
that I have done it completely;" and I 
stamped my foot upon the floor. He paoaed 
an instant, looking at me, and then steadied 
himself with one hand on the door. Pter- 
haps the wine had begun to 
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^'Come, nowP said he; and repeating the 
words in a lond and quite an altered tone, 
he walked with hasty strides to the larger 
cabin; where my doomed lover was awaiting 
ns. " Now for half an hour's fishing before 
we go to bedP said he; and we idl three 
ascended to the deck. 

None of the sailors were yisible, and the 
helm seemed to be fastened steadily by a 
rope. There was scarcely a breath of air, 
so that the yacht lay asleep like a water- 
bird upon the surface. We took a prelimi- 
nary turn up and down, the marchese talk- 
ing all the time, rather loudly and almost 
incoherently, about the stars and the clouds, 
so as to keep Sebastiano's attention directed 
upward. A splash of something falling into 
the sea, like what I had noticed before, was 
now heard. Sebastiano paused, looked at 
me, then listened, whereupon the marchese 
redoubled his yolubility in order to call off 
his attention. All this time the inward 
gabbling of ** Save him somehow I save him 
somehow !'' was going on within me, not only 
in my brain, but the gabbling and tingling 
seemed to be all over me. I was conscious 
also of some strange effect fh>m the glass of 
wine I had last taken ; but though I was 
dizzy and overexcited, I felt exalted above 
despair. 

The marohese's rodomontade now di- 
verged into fishing and into remarks on 
the beautifully magical appearance of the 
phosphoric colors and brilliant sparks and 
dashes seen at fitful intervals in the sea dur- 
ing calm and sultry nights like this. ** Can 
these wonderful lights,** said he — "lights 
and colors which I do not believe you, my 
young friend, could paint— can they be at- 
tributed to merely chemical causes f and 
he approached the aftermost platform. My 
heart seemed beating almost through my 
side. " Or can they," proceeded he, " be the 
effect, as some naturalists have fancied, of 
the lively ecstasies of a sort of animalculaa f 
No more of this ; now for our fishing !" Say- 
ing which the marchese stepped forward 
upon the platform and seated himself. 

To my utter dismay and confusion, the 
light cords proved strong enough to bear his 
weight — and there he sat ! Yes, with the air 
of a senator, and without any external sign 
of the demoniac triumph of revenge now at 
full work within his expectant mind. As 
for me, I was transfixed. I must have made 
some mistake! Beyond remedy now — and 
I approached near to my beloved Sebastiano 
with the feeling that we would die together. 
The marchese noticed the action, saw that 
not a moment more was to be lost, and loud- 
ly demanded why Sebastiano did not take 
his place upon the foremost platform. 

Sebasti&no, who had at last awoke to ap- 
prehensions of a danger of some kind or 
other, had instinctively hesitated ; but on 
this loud call he advanced toward the fore- 



most platform, and had one foot upon it 
when an involuntary cry burst from me, and 
I clasped my arms around him! With an 
infuriate look the marchese started up from 
his chair. But the sudden jerk caused the 
two cords to snap asunder, the platform in- 
stantly fell, and he was precipitated into the 
sea! 

Calling loudly for help, Sebastiano was 
about to spring into the water. I had 
scarcely relaxed my hold, but now I infold- 
ed him with renewed energy, crying out, 
" No, no, no ! You are not aware ! you are 
not aware!" The marchese quickly re-ap- 
peared, and striking out, with piercing cries 
of terror, he reached the side of the yacht. 
Seeing this, Sebastiano, notwithstanding my 
clinging, made his way to the place beneath 
which the marchese was struggling to gain 
a hold. And a hold he did gain with his 
strong fingers upon the upper ridge of the 
fallen platform, still crying out for help with 
a terrified voice. In vain Sebastiano en- 
deavored to stoop down and seize his hands, 
as I defeated the intention by whirling wild- 
ly round. The head of the marchese, never- 
theless, rose nearly to a level with the deck 
by his own violent efforts, and Sebastiano, 
in his turn, now forcing me round, I gave a 
frantic spurn downward with one foot in 
passing. Sebastiano now threw himself flat 
upon &e deck with his arms over the side 
— ^but my destroyer had disappeared ! 

A confusion was raging over the deck, 
drunken sailors, nearly naked, staggering 
about, only half awake, Andrengo wring- 
ing his hands — I know not what went on. 
Suddenly the most frightful, piercing shrieks 
were heard frt>m the sea at no great distance. 
They ceased abruptly. In a few seconds 
they were renewed near to the yacht ; and 
then, two crimson stumps, whether of legs 
or arms, appeared above the surface, were 
swung over backward, and went down ! We 
saw no more, heard no more ; but we knew 
enough. 

Falling heavily upon my knees, I returned 
thanks with loud-uplifted voice to Qod for 
giving to me — the slave and victim of the 
worst passions and vices of the worst of men 
— spirit and strength at this one supreme 

moment to save my dear, my only beloved. 

• ••••• 

You are very kind, my girl, whoever you 
are, to tell me these things. It is not usual, 

I suppose, under my sad circumstances 

And so this is a prison f It is not half so 
bad as people say, only it wants air — afresh 
air. Perhaps I have been favored a little on 
account of all I have gone through ; and, be- 
sides, you tell me I am very likely to be lib- 
erated. Ah ! liberty comes too late for me. 
Every thing is now too late for me— even 
death. Cruel old Death! he should have 
come before 

What a moment that was, down in the 
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little cloee-Ahut cabin, when I said I k4td 
done what he told me, and I stamped upon 
the floor I The action made him pause an 
instant, bat there was no time. I have ob- 
served in life that when an action or gestic- 
ulation is totally at variance with the char- 
acter of the speaker, or with the declaration 
made, the speaker is telling an nntmth, di- 
rectly or indirectly. Have you also noticed 
that, my g^l f I stamped upon the floor in 
declaring I had done something to loll my 
lover, and my subtle-minded tyrant accepted 
it as a firm declaration of obedience. What a 
fool he must have been! But as to stamp- 
ing down, I was inspired at the moment. 
He would have got out but for that ! 

Acquitted as being of unsound mind I My 
mind was sound enough, my girl, or the 
sharks would have chopped up my dear, 
dear lost lover instead of the Abhorred. Let 
me look closer at you ! Are you not Simona f 
And you tell me that three of the sailors 
Jumped or tumbled overboard to try and 
save the devil from hell f Two of them were 
drunk, and one sober, who was drowned, 
while the drunken men got safely back. Ac- 
quitted, too, you say, in consequence of some 
of the confessions extorted from Andrengo 
by the rack. Hal ha! Fm glad he was put 
on the rack. I hope they brought a white- 
hot copper bolt for his mouth, so that he 
might remember what was done to force me 
to take a lying oath. But they got some 
truth out of him. 

Unsound mind ! Poor dear Dr. Maurizzio 
never considered me in that light; but I 
fancy that much learning had made him a 
little mad, when he said tiie Detestable was 
only one of a class. Laws, tool and the 
great lawyer who betrayed us I Suppose 
the cases had been in some degree reversed, 
and that I had been much less than half as 
wicked as the marchese, how certainly and 
how easily he could have obtained a divorce 
from me! But those who make these laws 
either have no sense or foresight, or they care 
nothing for justice and real morality. My 
head begins to go round, but my heart is in 
the middle of the world. 

It can not be that men and women are all 
of the same species. Apart from mere va- 
rieties, some bipeds evidently come from a 
different source. When I think of the ten- 
derness and delicacy of Sebastiano, the pure 
and steady-burning ardor of his passion for 
me, his constant self-abnegation, and re- 
fined considerateness for one whose enslaved 
and degraded position might have generated 
disgust and scorn — ^when I think of his true 
nobility of soul, the angelic flro of man's 
beet nature, and then contrast all this with 
the abnormal 

Don't tell me any more about the confisca- 
tion of all his dear paintings, all his dear, 
beautiful sketches, by the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment ; it consoles me to know they will 



be preserved, admired, and honored, though 
I resent the unjust and totally unfounded 
accusations against him. He never knew 
of the plot against his life till after my vie- 
torious struggles had prevented him fit)m 
saving the Abhorred. Say no more, poor 
silly girl, about his dying wish that I should 
have his best paintings. How would they 
have looked upon prison walls, or upon these 
walls f If this is not a prison, it has all the 
eye- watched, stifling air of one. 

No wonder he had a fever, after what his 
mind had to endure for weeks, besides the 
events of those last hours on board the 
yacht, and the final scene. Here are the 
dear fragments — the torn pieces of his letter 
from Sim Pietro's HospitaL I have talked 
to them, as I do to myself now, and kissed 
them, and wept over them, till the letter has 
become mere damp, illegible rags, and all I 
can now read are the words, ** My adored ! 
my adored !" But in my brain all he wrote 
is forever written — yes, forever, as foolirii 
loving people say, when they are likely to 
die in a few weeks or days 

Simona came to me one evening, with an 
expression of which I had never thought her 
happy, careless face was capable. As soon 
as we were quite alone, she came and sat 
down close by me. 

" Ah, dear, sweet Lady Emilia,'' said she, 
in an under-tone, " you little know the con- 
cluding trial his lordship had prepared for 
you when you returned next morning to the 
dismal house in the suburbs after the sharks 
had done what he intended. One of the cel- 
lars — ^you remember the cellars" (I nodded 
and smiled) — " was hung all down the walls 
with dark red cloth, and lighted by two or 
three tapers. In the middle of the cellar 
stood a little bier, and upon the bier was a 
little, little coffin of a black-red color, like 
the color of a Tuscany rose, and in this coffin 
there lay a little white image with a red silk 
cord — a sort of very tight necklace " 

" Away ! away ! away with your accursed 
secrets! Do not utter another word, lest a 
mad heart should kill you! I knew it — I 
dreamed it — ^I was sure it would be done one 
way or the other — and now you have put the 
finishing light to our picture ! Ha ! ha ! ha P 
laughed I, ** poor silly chattering bird, that 
little knows what it says, look down fh>m 
your idle perch — ^look at this little foot! 
What are the white camellias, the intolerant 
poppies, the brilliancy of the cactus flowers 
that make their stony mother-beds blase in 
the noontide— what are the stocks and wall- 
flowers that hide the rocks on the sea-shore, 
or the anemones that crowd the young green 
rye of the open fields with dazzling purple 
and scarlet stars — ^what are they all to thk 
one foot ! Vanity, my dear, blosAuns 19 to 
the edge of the grave, and peeps over, nas 
do we forestall our epitai^is. Stillr battffv* 
me, it really used to be oonsidexttAaB 1 
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fill when I lived in the natural world like 
other yoong ladies of my station ; but now 
look at it ! look at it noWf and think of the 
Bay of Naples by starlight, and the life, 
the spirit, the exalted soul of that one mo- 
ment I" 

I shall write no more. Enough of all 
things. Farewell, my Otty. " Now," said I, 
"put me to bed, my good girL Don't steal 
any of the fragments of his letter out of my 



bosom when I am asleep ; and if I never 
awake again, be sure to take care they are 
all buried with me. Now, my dear, kiss 
me — ^kiss me once more, as if it came from 
km I Ah, that was from heaven ! Happy, 
happy death I And now good-night to you, 
dear — and to all else on earth. Lay me out 
gently — place flowers upon my faded bosom 
— and put white slippers upon my feet. 
Qood-night, my love !" 
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INTRODUCnON.-OUR COLONIAL PROGRES& 

FIFTY-ONE doubtful and divided men, 
of infinite variety in opinions, educa- 
tion, and character, met in the hot days of 
July, 1776, in that plain room at Philadel- 
phia where was decided the chief event of 
modern history, to found a republic. They 
were about to reverse all the inculcations of 
recent experience, and to enter at once upon 
a new era of uncertainty. From all the 
models of the past they could borrow little, 
and they overleaped barriers that had af- 
frighted all former legislators. Not Crom- 
well and Hampden, not the plebeians of 
Borne and the Demos of Athens, not the re- 
publicans of Venice nor the Calvinists of 
Holland and Geneva, had ventured upon that 
tremendous stride in human progress that 
would alone satisfy the reformers of Ameiv 
ioa. Educated in the strict conceptions of 
rank and caste which even Massachusetts 
had cultivated and Virginia carried to a 
ludicrous extreme, they threw aside the ar- 
tificial distinction forever, and declared all 
men equal. One sad exception they made, 
but only by implication. Rousseau had 
said that men bom to be free were every 
where enslaved; but Adams and Jefferson 
demanded for all mankind freedom and per- 
fect self-control. Tet still the same dark 
shade rested upon their (conception of inde- 
pendence. But in all other matters they 
were uniformly consistent. In all other 
lands, in all other ages, the church had been 
united to the state. The American reform- 
ers claimed a perfect freedom for every 
creed. Men trained in the rigid prelatical 
rule of Virginia and the rigorous Calvinism 
of Massachusetts joined in discarding from 
their new republic every trace of sectarian- 
ism. Beligion and the state were severed 
for the first time since Constantine. Of the 
many important and radical changes that 
must take place in human affairs from the 
prevalence of the principles they enunci- 
ated a large part of the assembly were prob- 
ably unconscious. Tet upon one point in 
their new political creed all seemed to be 
unanimous. The people were in future to 
be the only sovereigns. The most heterodox 



of all theories to European reasoneis, the 
plainest contradiction to all the experience 
of human history, they set forth distinctly, 
and never wavered in its defense. The En- 
glish Commons had been content to derive 
all their privileges from the condescension 
of the crown. The people of France were 
the abject slaves of a corrupt despotism. 
Two or three democratic cantons in Switzer- 
land alone relieved the prevalence of a rigid 
aristocracy. All over Qermany, Italy, and 
Scandinavia the people were so contemned, 
derided, and oppressed as scarcely to de- 
serve the notice of the ruling classes. The 
few ruled over the many, and slavery was 
the common lot of man. Nor when the re- 
formers of America proclaimed the sover- 
eignty of the despised people, torn and dis- 
membered by the tyranny of a^, could 
they hope to escape the reproach of wild 
enthusiasm, or to be looked upon as more 
than idle dreamers. 

Yet the chiefs of the republican party 
were men so resolute, pure, sagacious, as to 
deserve the esteem of the most eminent of 
the Europeans. Touched by a secret pang 
of admiration for an integrity which he did 
not share, the historian Gibbon, in the midst 
of a stately review of the miseries and the 
joys of all mankind, confessed the sentiment 
while he clung to his salary and his place. 
Bobinson and Hume, bound to tSie scheme 
of royalty by pensions, honors, and official 
station, dropped a sigh for that independ- 
ence which they were never to know. Adam 
Smith lent the Americans a full and gen- 
erous sympathy. Fox, Burke, and Bw6, 
Wilkes, and even Chatham, joined the brill- 
iant but narrow circle of the friends of 
America. On the Continent philosophers 
and poets, princes and statesmen, watched 
with a singular attention the revolt of the 
New World against the traditions of the 
Old. Voltaire from his Swiss retreat, or in 
the assemblies of Paris, rejoiced over " Frank- 
lin's republic." Vergennee was amazed at 
the blindness of the English ministry, and 
the folly of their king. And when the story 
of Bunker Hill and of the rising fame of 
Washington came like a sudden illumination 
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over the Atlantic, all Europe began to study 
with* critical interest the characters and the 
histories of the men who had already shown 
a consciousness of their natural rights and 
a power to defend them. The congress of 
deputies at Philadelphia was no longer an 
obscure and isolated assemblage; it was 
plainly laboring upon a grand political prob- 
lem under the scrutiny of all mankihd. 

In the following sketch of the progress of 
the colonies up to the x>eriod of freedom I 
shall endeavor to describe the country as it 
appeared to Adams and Jefferson, Chatham 
and Burke, its poor resources, its savage ter- 
ritory, its isolated and divided people. Noth- 
ing, indeed, gives us a clearer view of the 
mental vigor of our ancestors than that they 
should have foreseen and secured the union 
of so many distant settlements into one 
grand nation,' and should have predicted 
with John Adams that the day of independ- 
ence was the opening of a new era of hope 
for millions yet to come. A notion had pre- 
vailed among Europeans that America could 
only be the parent of degenerate and feeble 
races. Buffon had suggested and Raynal 
confirmed the theory. No man of intellect- 
ual ability, no poet, philosopher, or states- 
man, Raynal said, has yet appeared in the 
New World. Franklin, Washington, the two 
Adamses, Jefferson, rose up before mankind 
almost while he spoke. Tet whoever sur- 
veyed the slow advance of civilization in 
the wilderness under the restraints and dis- 
couragements of the English control might 
scarcely wonder at the doubts of the French 
philosophers, or hardly see in the long chain 
of feeble settlements the ftiture homes of civ- 
ilization. 

At the founding of the republic the colo- 
nists were accustomed to boast that their 
territory extended fifteen hundred miles in 
length, and was already the seat of a power- 
ful nation. But of this vast expanse the 
larger part even along the sea-coadt was still 
an uninhabited wilderness." Although more 
than a century and a half had passed since the 
first settlements in Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, only a thin line of insignificant towns 
and villages reached from Maine to Georgia. 
In the century since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence a whole continent has been seamed 
with railroads and filled with people, but the 
slow growth of the preceding century had 
scarcely disturbed the reign of the savage 
on his native plains. On the coast the prov- 
ince of Maine possessed only a few towns, 
and an unbroken solitude spread from Port- 



1 ** A volontary aBeociation or coalition of the col- 
onies, at least a permanent one, is almost as difflcalt 
to be sapposed ; for flr« and water are not more heter- 
ogeneoos than the different colonies," says Bomaby, 
Plnkert, voL xiii. p. 761. Tet in 1748 Kalm saw the 
coldness of the people toward England. Pinkert, voL 
xilL p. 4«1. He was even told that in thirty or forty 
years they wonld form a separate, independent state. 

* Holmes, Annals. Bancroft Gordon. Bamsay. 



land to the St. Lawrence. A few hardy set- 
tlers were just founding a State among the 
Green Mountains destined to be the home of 
a spotless freedom. In New York, still infe- 
rior to several of its fellow-colonies in popu- 
lation, the cultivated portions were confined 
to the bay and shores of the Hudson, llie 
rich fields of the Genesee Valley and the Mo- 
hawk were famous already, but the savages 
had checked the course of settlement. It 
was not until many years after the war of 
independence that the fairest part of New 
York was despoiled of its wealth by a care- 
less agriculture. Schenectady was a front- 
ier town, noted for a mournful doom, and 
even Albany and -Kingston were not wholly 
secure from the stealthy invasions of the In- 
dian. Pennsylvania, a frx)ntier State, com- 
paratively populous and wealthy, protected 
New Jersey and Delaware from their a»- 
saults ; but Pittsburg was still only a mili- 
tary post, and the larger part of the populA- 
tion of the colony was gathered in the neigh- 
borhood of the capital.* Woods, mountains, 
and morasses filled up that fair region where 
now the immense wealth of coal and iron 
has produced the Birmingham of America.' 
The southern colonies had grown with 
more rapidity in population and wealth than 
New York and Pennsylvania. Virginia and 
the Carolinas had extended their settlements 
westward far into the interior. Some emi- 
grants had even wandered to Western Ten- 
nessee. Daniel Boone had led the way to 
Kentucky. A few English or Americans had 
colonized Natchez, on the Mississippi Bat 
the settlers in Kentucky and Tennessee lived 
with rifle in hand, seldom safe from the at- 
tacks of the natives, and were to form in the 
war of independence that admirable corps 
of riflemen and sharp-shooters who were 
noted for their courage and skill from the 
siege of Boston to the fall of Comwallis. 
The Virginians were settled in the Tennes- 
see mountains long before the people of New 
York had ventured to build a village on the 
shores of Lake Erie or the Pennsylvanians 
crossed the Alleghanies. But still even Vir- 
ginia is represented to us about this p^od 
as in great part a wilderness.' Its own lands 
were yet uncultivated, and its territory near- 
ly clothed in forests. And in general we may 
conclude that the true boundary of the well- 
settled portions of the allied colonies did not 
in any degree approach the interior of the 
continent. In the North the line of culti- 
vated country must be drawn along the 
shores of the Hudson River, omitting the dis- 
persed settlements in two or three inland 
districts. The Delaware and a diatanoe of 



1 Before 1796 there were few settlements oortk of 
the Ohio. Cincinnati had then only nine^-fOnr eal^ 
ins, and flye hundred inhabitants. 

* Hist Col. Penn., Day, p. 09. 

' Winterbotham, U. &, L Great part of Vlrglala ii 
a wilderness, says Bomaby, Pinkeit., zUL, p^fMl 
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perhaps fifty miles to the westward incladed 
all the wealth and population of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Alleghanies infolded the civil- 
ized portions of Virginia) and North and 
■Sonth Carolina can not be said to have 
reached beyond their mountains. So slowly 
had the people of North America made their 
way from the sea-coast. 

But little was known* of the nature of the 
<5ountry spreading from the borders of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia to the Mississippi. It 
was called the Wilderness. It was usually 
painted in the fairest colors by those who 
had explored it. The table -land near the 
Ohio was supposed to be one of the fairest 
and most fertile portions of the world ;* the 
rich plains of Kentucky might support a na- 
tion ; and the forests, the meadows, and the 
valleys lay waiting to be possessed. But the 
fear of the savage still guarded the tempting 
region. The dark and bloody ground had 
no charm for the pacific settler ; the wilder- 
ness was pathless, and it was a journey of 
twelve days in wagons from Baltimore to 
Pittsburg. But of the immense and impen- 
etrable regions beyond the Mississippi our 
ancestors had scarcely formed a conception.' 
It was a land of fable, where countless hosts 
of savages were believed to rule over endless 
plains, and to engage in ceaseless battles. 
Long afterward it was thought that the vast 
tide of the Missouri might in some way min- 
gle with the waters of the Pacific.* The great 
Northwest, now the granary of the world, 
the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
rivers of Columbia were all unknown ; nor 
<!ould the most acute observer, shut up in 
the narrow limits of the Hudson and the Del- 
aware, suppose that within a hundred years 
the Atlantic would be joined to the Pacific 
by frequent highways, or that the frightful 
solitude beyond the great river would be 
the centre of a throng of vigorous republics. 

Within the cultivated districts a popula- 
tion usually, but probably erroneously, esti- 
mated at three millions were thinly scatter- 
ed over a narrow strip of land. The num- 
ber can scarcely be maintained. The New 
England colonies could have had not more 
than 800,000 inhabitants ; the middle colonies 
as many more ; the southern a little over a 
million. New York had a population of 
248,000, and was surpassed by Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maryland, and 

* Holmes. Bancroft The French Jesaits had ex- 
plored the coontry, and hoped to role it Parkman, 
Ploneera 

» "The Ohio," says Winterbotham, L 189— twenty 
years later~*'ifl the moet beaotifal river on earth ;" 
bat as late as 1810 Michigan was thongbt to be a 
worthless waste, and Cass first explored its rich fields. 
Life of Cass, p. 79. 

' St LoQis was settled In 1768, bnt was still a small 
frontier town, scarcely known to the colonists. 

« New York Hist Magazine, Angnst, 1871. "The 
Missonri has been navigated for 8600 miles ; there ap- 
pears a probability of a commnnlcation by this chan- 
nel with the western ocean.** This was said in 180S. 



was at least equaled if not exceeded by 
North Carolina. Its growth had been sin- 
gularly slow. The small population of the 
union was composed, of different races and 
of almost hostile commcmities. There was 
a lasting feud between the Dutch at Albany 
and the people of New England, for it was 
believed that the former had held a corre- 
spondence with the Indians during the re- 
cent war, and purchased the spoil taken 
from the New England villages. The Ger- 
mans settled in Pennsylvania retained their 
national customs and language, and were al- 
most an alien race. Huguenot colonies ex- 
isted in several portions of the country. The 
north of Ireland had x>oured forth a stream 
of emigrants. Swedish settlements attract- 
ed the notice of Kalm along the Delaware. 
In North Carolina a clan of Highlanders had 
brought to the New World an intense loyal- 
ty and an extreme ignorance. The divisions 
of race and language offered a strong obsta- 
cle to any perfect union of the different col- 
onies. But a still more striking opposition 
existed in the political institutions of the 
various sections. In the South royalty, 
aristocracy, and the worst form of human 
slavery had grown up together. In no part 
of the world were the distinctions of rank 
more closely observed, or mechanical and 
agricultural industry more perfectly con- 
temned. In New England the institutions 
were democratic, and honest labor was 
thought no shame. In the South episcopa- 
cy was rigorously established by law; in 
New England a tolerant Puritanism had 
succeeded the persecuting spirit of Cotton 
Mather and Winthrop. 

In the period before the Revolution it was 
the custom to look upon the southern colonies 
as the land of wealth and material splendor. 
Their soil produced the chief exports of the 
New World; their system of agriculture, 
however abhorrent to the feelings of the 
more cultivated Northerner, was attended 
by a remarkable success ; their population 
grew rapidly; they held a ruling position 
among the colonies in the eyes of aU stran- 
gers. Virginia had so far surpassed all the 
other colonies as to seem almost the mother 
and mistress of the whole. Her own people 
had named her the ^^ ancient dominion,'' and 
her progress was so rapid as to suffer no hope 
that New York or Massachusetts could ever 
rival her wealth and power. The x>opula- 
tion of Virginia alone was half a million — 
more than twice that of New York.* Her 
exports of tobacco, com, and other produc- 
tions reached a value of nearly three mill- 
ions of dollars. Her ample territory was 



1 Holmes, 1783, Annals and Note. The popolation 
of Virginia was estimated very differently by different 
observers ; bnt Holmes inclines to the largest num- 
ber. The census of 1790 seems conclusive. It gives 
Virginia 876,000, while New York had but 840,190, 
Pennsylvania 484,878. See Ramsay. 
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penetrated by navigable rivers, and it was 
supposed that the James and the Potomac 
must at some time form the outlets for the 
commerce of the West-;-a hope from which 
the Hudson seemed forever cut off by the 
difficulties of transport from Albany to the 
lakes.* But, with all its advantages, Virginia 
was weighed down by influences liiat care- 
ful observers saw must lead to a speedy 
decay. No colony, indeed, was apparently 
less likely to become the founder of a re- 
public and the patron of human equality. 
Through all its earlier history Virginia had 
been noted for its intense loyalty to the Stu- 
arts and its hatred of every element of re- 
form. The planters of Virginia ruled over 
their abject commonalty wit^ a severity that 
the English aristocracy had never for many 
generations equaled. All those feudal re- 
strictions and abuses which the Massachu- 
setts colonists had come to the New World 
to avoid had been brought over to Virginia 
by its earlier settlers, and fostered into more 
than European strength. The church estab- 
lishment was eupx>orted by the colony, and 
all religious toleration was unknown, at least 
to the constitution. Nowhere had ecclesi- 
astical tyranny been so fostered by the gov- 
ernment. The industrial classes of Virginia 
had been kept by law in stolid ignorance, 
when Connecticut had enforced the educa- 
tion of all its citizens. Governor Berkeley 
had boasted, in 1671, that the colony had nei- 
ther printing-presses, colleges, nor schools, 
and had prayed there might be none there 
for at least a hundred years. His wish had 
nearly been fulfilled. In 1771 the common- 
alty of Virginia were not-ed for their igno- 
rance and brutality ; the gentry alone con- 
trolled the politics and managed the finances 
of the colony. Virginia, too, had been the 
first of all the colonies to import slaves,' and 
had set an example that had been too eager- 
ly followed. She had practiced both white 
and colored slavery. The English govern- 
ment had early made her borders a convict 
colony, and the records bear frequent ac- 
counts of highway robbers who had been 
reprieved that they might go to Virginia; 
and on one occasion London sends *^ one hun- 
dred of its worst disposed children, of whom 
it was desirous of being disburdened,^ to be 
apprenticed in the colony.' 

The ruling class in Virginia were the 
planters. They were often cultivated and 
intelligent men, who had been educated in 
English universities or in the best schools 
of their native land. Their possessions were 
immense, and had usually come to them 



> Winterbotham dlicaflnes the qaeetion, and decides 
In favor of the Potomac 

s Gordon, L 0«. Mr. Bancroft haA traced with his 
nanal accuracy and force the coarse of this infamoos 
trafBc. HUdreth, L Ofl0w 

s Calendar, State Papers, English, 1618, lesS, p. 10, 
118, 503. 



from their ancestors. Entails prevented 
any division of the family property, and it 
was a common complaint at the time that 
all the land of Virginia waa h^d by a few 
hands. Mechanical, agricultural, or com- 
mercial pursuits were forbidden by custom 
to the planting class. It was thought be- 
neath a member of the gpreat families to en- 
gage in trade, and Scotch emigrants and for- 
eign adventurers pursued a gainful traffic, 
engrossing the wealth of the country, while 
the land-owner slumbered in indolence and 
fell into poverty on his ancestral estate. The 
towns of Virginia were small and wretched, 
fever-stricken and neglected. The wealth 
of the ruling families was wasted in build- 
ing immense mansions in the solitude of 
their plantations, where they emulated the 
splendors of the English oountry-eeats, and 
exercised a liberal hospitality. One of the 
wealthiest of the landed proprietors waa 
Lord Fairfax, the early patron of Washing- 
ton. In his youth he had cultivated letten^ 
and it was even rumored that he had writ- 
ten for the Spectator, His estate in Virginia- 
contained more than five millions of aciee.^ 
The fine mansion, Belvoir, seated among 
the fairest scenery of the Potomac, where 
he lived with his brother, and Greenway 
Court, which he built in the Shenandoah 
Valley, where he died, in 1782, were scenes 
of frequent festivity. But the accomplished 
lord was ardently loyal ; his property, val- 
ued at £96,000, was confiscated at his death, 
and the land he had selfishly withheld waa 
divided among the people. The fair widow 
whom Washington had wooed and won with 
stately assiduity was also a large landed 
proprietor. But the Bevolution broke op 
the system of entails, and gave a new im- 
pulse to the prosperity of the colony. 

Notwithstanding the establishment of 
episcopacy, the growth of dissent had been 
rapid in Virginia, and at the opening of tJie 
colonial struggle the Dissenters were more 
numerous than Churchmen. That valuable 
race, the Scotch-Irish, had settled in large 
numbers within its borders. Education, too, 
had made some progress. William and Ma- 
ry^s College, sluggish as had been its advance, 
had sent out many cultivated men. Liberal 
principles and a love of freedom had never 
been wanting to the people. Eminent Vir- 
ginians had already become shocked at the 
fatal results of slavery, and there were no 
stronger advocates of abolition than Jeffer- 
son and Lee. Throughoot the whole colony 
there was a plain desire for enlarged polit- 
ical progress, and, happily for MassaohusettB, 
her wrongs were felt nowhere more de^ly 
than among the Virginia reformers. Nor 
was the project of independence any wbere 
more favorably received than by that laige 



1 Sabine, Am. Boyalists. Fairfax and 
of Waahington. 
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dasa of the popnlatioD who had felt in their 
own lives the evils of a tyrannical govern- 
ment. Her immense territory, which reach- 
ed, at least in theory, over the moantains to 
the Mississippi, and through the whole val- 
ley of the Ohio, her wealth and commerce, her 
population, greater than that of any other 
colony, and, ahove all, the rare abilities and 
patriotism of her citizens, made Virginia the 
centre of reform, and perhaps the most effect- 
ive instrument in binding the whole coun- 
try into a perfect union. Happy had she 
followed the teachings of Jefferson* and the 
example of Carter, and destroyed slavery 
when she cast aside feudalism. 

Less corrupted by European traditions 
than Virginia — ^a land where the English 
and the German, the Swiss, the Scotch-Irish, 
Quakers, the children of Skye, and the sad 
hosts of Africa were mingled strangely to- 
gether — North Carolina had early shown a 
wider liberality of thought than her power- 
ful neighbor. Caste and rank had less prev- 
alence ; her people were industrious, and her 
prosperity great. North Carolina was al- 
ready the fifth colony in importance; the 
population reached nearly two hundred and 
fifty thousand.' South Carolina, less popu- 
lous, but with nearly twice as many slaves as 
whites, was noted for the haughty manners 
of its planters, the ignorance of its people, 
the high education of some of its leading 
men, their open dislike for slavery. No 
South Carolinian of any intelligence at this 
period but lamented that so dark a stain rest- 
ed upon his native colony. Maryland, too, 
possessed a weight in the country in 1775 that 
must seem strange to the modem politician. 
It possessed a liurger population than either 
New York or the Carolinas. Its Roman 
Catholic planters were sometimes intelli- 
gent and liberal. Maryland still belonged 
to the heir of the Calvert family, but its 
people cared little for a degenerate race 
whose early excellence had faded away. A 
colony of Scots from the north of Ireland 
had settled at Baltimore, and were probably 
of greater value to the rising State than 
most of its planters and all its proprietors. 
But slavery, an established church,' a pro- 
prietary government, a rigid division of 
rank and caste, had apparently linked Ma- 
ryland so closely to Virginia and the South 
in politics as to give little room for the 
progress of freedom. It was, indeed, the 
first colony to express a wish to withdraw 
the declaration of independence when sud- 
den reverses fell upon the republican armies. 

The four New England colonies, separa- 
ted irom the South by an immense distance. 



» Jeflfenon proposed the abolition of elavery In Vir- 
ginia, bnt found it expedient to withdraw his project 

* I have nsnally adopted Ramsay's nnmbers, which 
seem conArmed by the first censns, 1. 14S. 

' Bpiscopacy was rigoroasly established in Mary- 
land after 1668. 



and a journey of many days, and sometimes 
weeks, by sea or land, were altogether dif- 
ferent from their neighbors in politics.^ 
Two of them, Connecticut and Rhode Isl- 
and, were free from all internal control from 
England, elected their own governors, and 
practiced a democratic republicanism.' In 
Connecticut, at least, all men were already 
equal, all were educated, and slavery was 
abolished practically. In Massachusetts the 
governor was i^pointed by the English king, 
but his salary was regulated by the province ; 
yet the Massachusetts people had been rapid- 
ly advancing in political knowledge ; mental 
cultivation had always marked their chief 
men. Their Puritan clergy had produced 
many of the early authors of America; they 
were usually wise, austere, and patriotic. 
Liberty, even in that imperfect form in 
which it existed under a colonial rule, had 
shown its fairest results in New Engl^Cnd. 
The people were prosperous, the govern- 
ment well administered, the courts pure, the 
clergy respected, the general morality above 
that of any other community. The senti- 
ment of human equality had already pre- 
vailed over the influence of English caste 
and Puritan theocracy; a bold, free nation 
had arisen, not quite so numerous as the 
Dutch, who had defied the arms of Philip 
n., or the Swiss, who had overthrown the 
Hapsburgs, yet capable even alone of found- 
ing a republic that not all the powers of the 
Old World could overthrow. Its population 
was purely English, its manners republican 
and plain, its people accustomed to labor 
and to reflect. 

The middle colonies were less democratic 
than New England. New York, like Vir- 
ginia, had been weighed down by a sys- 
tem of entails and by immense landed es- 
tates that limited immigration. It is stated 
that the German colonists were so badly 
treated by its land-owners that they imbibed 
a lasting hostility for its people, moved away 
in large bodies to Pennsylvania, and pre- 
vailed upon all their countr3rmen to follow 
them. They hoped to make Pennsylvania a 
new Germany.* A kind of colonial aristocra- 
cy had grown up in New York. Its Dutch 
population were, however, attached to free- 
dom, and the presence of a royal governor 
and council had not tended to increase the 
respect for English institutions. Strong 
religious differences had already agitated 
the people. The Episcopal Church was op- 
posed to the Presbyterian, and Calvinism 

1 Dwight, New England, paints some years later the 
Tirtnes of his conntrymen. In Connectlcot, he says, 
** there is a school-hoose sufficiently near every man's 
door/'i.l7a See HUdreth, L 608. 

* Pal/rey, New England, iL 6<tT, 608, notices the un- 
exampled liberality of the two charters. 

9 Large nnmbers of Scotch-Irish also came to Penn- 
sylvania aboQt 1T78. Holmes, Ann., ii. 187. They 
came from Belfast, Qalway, Newry, Cork, 8600, with 
no love for England. 
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led on the way to independence. In Penn- 
sylvania the proprietary government was 
conservative, and opposed to violent meas- 
ures. New Jersey, rich, highly cultivated, 
and prosperous, was strongly affected hy its 
Preshyterian college at Princeton, and was 
naturally opposed to prelatical England. It 
is indeed curious to notice how largely the 
religious element entered into the dispute 
between the king and the colonies.' The 
English revolution of 1688 was re-enacted 
in America, and King George dethroned be- 
cause it was feared that he meant to assail 
the consciences of the people. Men felt that 
should the king succeed in conquering them, 
he would have a prelate in every colony, and 
a rigid rule against progressive dissent. In 
the middle colonies the Presbyterians led 
the way to freedom; in the southern the 
liberal Churchmen, Hugnenots, and Scotch 
Prebbyterians. Thomas Paine, in his famous 
argument for separation, relied much upon 
the fact that the people of America were in 
no sense English, but rather a union of dif- 
ferent races met for a common purpose in 
the New World, and resolute chiefly to be 
free. It was thi s conmion aim that produced 
that harmony which was so seldom inter- 
rupted between the various inhabitants of 
the different colonies, and which formed 
them at last into one nation. 

In the course of a century within their 
narrow fringe of country the colonists had 
transformed the wilderness into a fertile and 
productive territory.* Agriculture was their 
favorite pursuit. Travelers from Europe 
were struck with the skill with which they 
cultivated the rich and abundant soil, the 
fine fEum-houses that filled the landscape, 
the bams overflowing with harvests, the cat- 
tle, the sheep.^ The northern and middle 
colonies were famous for wheat and com. 
Pennsylvania was the granary of the nation. 
In New Jersey the fine farms that spread 
from Trenton to Elizabethtown excited the 
admiration of the scientific Kalm.* Long 
Island was the garden of America, and all 
along the valleys opening upon the Hudson 
the Dutch and Huguenot colonists had ac- 
quired ease and opulence by a carefril agri- 
culture. The farm-houses, usually built of 
stone, with tail roofis and narrow windows, 
were scenes of intelligent industry. While 
the young men labored in the fields, the 
mothers and daughters spun wool and flax, 
and prepared a l^ge part of the clothing of 

1 J. AdanoB to Mono, December 8, 1815; and see 
Gordon, L 148. Mr. Whitefleld tells the colonists in 
1764 their danger. 

> Bomaby, Pinkert, ziii. 781, notices the flonrlshlng 
condition of Pennsylvania, and observes that its coort- 
eoas people are ''great republicans." 

» Bamaby, p. 784. " The country I passed through,** 
he says of New Jersey, ** is exceedingly rich and beau- 
tiful.** 

* Kalm, Pinkert, toL xiii. p. 448, notices the rich 
farms near Trenton. 



the family. The farm-house was a manu- 
factory for all the articles of daily use. 
Even nails were hammered out in the win- 
ter, and the farmer was his own mechanic 
A school and a church were provided for al- 
most every village. Few children were lefl 
untaught by the Dutch dominie, who was 
sometimes paid in wampum, or the New En- 
gland student, who lived among his patrons, 
and was not always fed upon the daintiest 
fare. On Sunday labor ceased, the church- 
bell tolled in the distance, a happy calm set- 
tled upon the rural region, and the fanner 
and his family, in their neatest dress, rode 
or walked to the village church. The farm- 
ing class, usually intelligent and rational^ 
formed in the northern colonies the sure re- 
liance of freedom, and when the invasion 
came the Hessians were driven out of New 
Jersey by the general rising of its laboring 
farmers, and Burgoyne was captured by the 
resolution of the people rather than by the 
timid generalship of Gates. 

The progress of agriculture at the South 
was even more rapid and remarkable than 
at the North. The wilderness was swiftiy 
converted into a productive region. The 
coast, from St. Mary's to the Delaware, with 
its inland country, became within a century 
the most valuable portion of the earth. It« 
products were eagerly sought for in all the 
capitals of Europe, and one noxious plant 
of Virginia had supplied mankind with a 
new vice and a new pleasure. It would be 
useless to relate again the story of the growth 
of the tobacco trade. Its cultivation in Vir- 
ginia was an epoch in the history of man. 
Tobacco was to Virginia the Ufe of trade 
and intercourse; prices were estimated in 
it ; the salaries of the clergy were fixed at 
so many pounds of tobacco. All other prod- 
ucts of the soil were neglected in order to 
raise the savage plant. Ships from England 
came over annually to gather in the great 
crops of the large planters, and Washington, 
one of the most successful of the Virginia 
land-owners and agriculturists, was accus- 
tomed to watch keenly over the vessels and 
their captains who sailed up the Potomac to 
his very dock.* The English traders seem 
to have been often anxious to depreciate his 
cargoes and lower his prices. Virginia grew 
enormously rich from the sudden rise of an 
artificial taste. From 1024, when the pro- 
duction of tobacco was first made a royal 
monopoly, until the close of the colonial pe- 
riod the production and the consumption 
rose with equal rapidity, and in 1775, ^,000 
hogsheads were exported annually, and the 
sale of tobacco brought in neariy f4,000,000 
to the southern colonies.' This was equal to 
about one-third of the whole export of the 



1 Washington to his factors. 
* Pitkin, Commerce U. 8. Doyle, Anurtea Oal»* 
nies, 1869, has gathered together many I 
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colonies. Happily since that period the 
proportion has rapidly decreased, and more 
nsefiil articles have formed the larger part 
of the export from the New World to the 
Old. 

One of these was rice. A Goyemor of 
Sonth Carolina, it is related, had heen in 
Madagascar, and seen the plant cnltivated 
in its hot swamps.* He lived in Charleston, 
on the bay, and it stmck him that a marshy 
spot in his garden might well serve for a 
plantation of rice. Jnst then (1694) a ves- 
sel put in from Madagascar in distress, 
whose commander the Governor had former- 
ly known. Her wants were liberally re- 
lieved. In gratitude for the kindness he re- 
ceived the master gave the Governor a bag 
of rice. It was sown, and produced abun- 
dantly. The soil proved singularly favora- 
ble for its culture. The marshes of Geoi^a 
and South Carolina were soon covered with 
rice plantations. A large part of the crop 
was exported to England. In 1724, 100,000 
barrels were sent out from South Carolina 
alone. In 1761, the value of its rice crop 
was more than $1,500,000. Its white popu- 
lation could not then have been more than 
45,000, and it is easy to conceive the tide of 
wealth that was distributed annually among 
its small band of planters. They built cost- 
ly mansions on the coasts and bays, lived in 
fatal luxury, were noted for their wild ex- 
cesses, and often fell speedy victims to the 
fevers of the malarious soil. Indigo, sugar, 
molasses, tar, pitch, and a great variety of 
valuable productions added to the wealth 
of the South. But cotton, which has grown 
through many vicissitudes to be the chief 
staple of British and American trade, was, 
at this period, only cultivated in small quan- 
tities for the use of the farmers. It was 
spun into coarse cloths. But it was not un- 
til Whitney's invention, in 1793, that it could 
be readily prepared for commerce, and to the 
inventive genius of Connecticut the South- 
em States owe the larger part of their wealth 
and political importance. 

Extensive as had been the results of the 
labors of the American farmer at this period, 
he had achieved the conquest of the wilder- 
ness in the face of dangers and obstacles 
that seemed almost overwhelming. None 
of the appliances of modem ag^culture lay 
at his command. His tools were rude yet 
costly, his plow a heavy mass of iron, his 
cattle expensive, and at first scarcely to be 
obtained. The fevers and malaria of the 
new climate, the sharp frt)st8, the unknown 
changes, even the not infr^uent earthquakes 
and celestial phenomena, must have covered 
him with ahum. Before him lay the dark 
and pathless wilderness, behind him the 
raging seas. A whole ocean separated him 
from his kind. In front the savage hovered 



over the advancing settlements, and not sel- 
dom filled the thin line of cultivated country 
frt>m Albany to l^vannah with the tidings 
of fearful massacres. Often the frontier 
families came flying from their blazing 
homes, scarred and decimated, to seek shel- 
ter from the unsparing foe. Yet more cruel 
or more unfriendly than the terrors of the 
wilderness, the climate, or even the sav- 
age, seemed to the colonists the conduct of 
their royal government in England. In- 
stead of aiding the struggling settlers in 
their contest for life, it had treated them as 
objects of suspicion and dislike. A fear that 
they might plan at some future time a sepa- 
ration from the mother country governed all 
the English legislation.^ Hence laws were 
early imposed upon them that might well 
have checked the whole progress of their 
agriculture. They were forced to purchase 
all their supplies from England. They were 
scarcely permitted to have any commercial 
intercourse with any foreign country, or even 
with each other." They were obliged to send 
all their tobacco, sugar, indigo, rice, furs, ores, 
pitch, and tar directly to England, and there 
accept the price the English traders were 
willing to give. It was forbidden them even 
to send their produce to Ireland. These jeal- 
ous restrictions must have kept many an acre 
fi^m being planted, and prevented that rap- 
id progress which free tirade could alone in- 
cite. Franklin showed clearly that in this 
way the colonies had always paid a heavy 
tax to England, of far greater value than 
any stamp act could ever give, and that the 
English merchants and traders had already 
grown rich by the onerous burdens they had 
laid on America.' Had the colonial ports 
been opened to foreign traffic, every article 
must have risen in price, or the demand for 
it increased beyond concepti4>n. But the 
English had always treated the colonists 
with a severity like that which Spain once 
practiced in South America, and which she 
now exercises over the Creoles of C nba. Cor- 
rupt and worthless Englishmen were sent out 
as governors, councilors, judges, and even 
clergymen. They looked with disdain on 
the colonists they plundered, and hastened 
back to England to defame thtf reputation 
of the abject race. It is plain that most 
Englishmen looked upon the Americans as 
ser^. They had no rights that Parliament 
could not abrogate, and no security even for 
their own eamings. England plundered the 
American farmer almost at will, and robbed 
of his just profits the sturdy laborer in the 



The legend is told by Pitkin, 101, and Bamsay. 



1 England now treats her colonies with the gentle- 
ness adyised by Borke and Franklin, and her authors 
condemn the old tjrranny as strongly as Americans. 
Mr. Doyle, of Oxford, has produced a careful essior on 
the progress of the colonies, 1869. 

* Ships might saU for wines to Madeira and some 
Spanish ports, under certain restrictions. 

s Franklin to Shirley, December, 1764. 
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valleys of Vermont) and the wealthy rice 
planter in the Bwamps of South Carolina. 

The commerce of the (ylonies flonriahed 
equally with their agriculture. It was chief- 
ly in the northern colonies that ships were 
built, and that hardy race of sailors formed 
whose courage became renowned in every 
sea. But the English navigation laws 
weighed heavily upon American trade. Its 
ships were, with a few exceptions, only al- 
lowed to sail to the ports of Great Britain. 
No foreign ship was suffered to enter the 
American harbors. The people of England 
were resolved to prevent all foreign inter- 
ference in the trade of the colonies, and the 
American ports were rigidly shut out from 
the commerce of the world. Isolated from 
the great centres of traffic, and even from 
exchanging many articles with each other, 
bound by a most oppressive monopoly, re- 
strained by a selfish policy, the colonists yet 
contrived to build large numbers of ships, 
and even to sell yearly more than a hun- 
dred of them in England. The ship-yards 
of New England were already renowned. 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia were 
seats of an important trade. On the island 
of Nantucket the whale-fishery had been es- 
tablished that was to prove for a brief pe- 
riod the source of great profit, and a school 
of accomplished ^amen. The spermaceti- 
whale was still seen along the American 
coast, but the New England whaler had 
already penetrated Hudson Bay, and even 
pierced the antarctic. The Revolutionary 
War broke up the trade, and the English 
captured two hundred of its ships, besides 
burning the oil stored on the island.* In 
consequence of the rigid navigation laws, 
smuggling prevailed along all the American 
coast, and swift vessels and daring sailors 
made their wAy to the ports of France and 
Spain to bring back valuable cargoes of 
wine and silks. Boston was the chief seat 
of ship-building, and its fast-sailing vessels 
were sent to the West Indies to be exchanged 
for rum and sugar. In 1743' it was estima- 
ted that New England employed one thou- 
sand ships in its trade, besides its fishing 
barks. But when the laws were more strict- 
ly enforced,*the shipping trade of Boston de- 
clined. British war vessels watched the co- 
lonial ports, and cut off that large source of 
wealth which the colonists had found in an 
illicit commerce with Spain and the West 
India Islands, and it was with no kindly 
feeling that New England and New York 
saw the gainful traffic destroyed which had 
brought them in a stream of French and 
Spanish gold.' The rude English officials 
not seldom made Illegal seizures. Every cus- 
tom-house officer was turned into an inform- 
er, and no cargo seemed altogether secure. 



There was no redress except in an appeal to 
England. Yet the American commerce still 
flourished, even within the narrow limit to 
which it was confined, and the colonists bore 
with admirable patience the exactions and 
restrictions to which they were subjected in 
order that New York and Boston might not 
compete with London and BristoL In fact, 
the navigation laws had prevented altogeth- 
er that natural and healthy growth which 
might have made the colonial sea-ports even 
in 1775 considerable cities. But twenty-four 
thousand tons of shipping were built in the 
colonies in 1771, and the whole exports were 
in 1770 three millions of pounds sterling, and 
the imports about two and a half milUona. 
It was noticed that the value of the tobacco 
exported was one-fourth larger than that of 
the wheat and rye.* The rise of American 
commerce had seemed wonderful to Burke, 
Barrd, and all those Englishmen who were 
capable of looking beyond the politics of 
their own narrow island ; but no sooner had 
America become free than its trade doubled, 
trebled, and soon rose to what in 1775 would 
have seemed incredible proportions. New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia became at 
once large cities, and England was enriched 
by American freedom. 

One gainful source of traffic to the coloni- 
al and British merchants had been the slave- 
trade. Inunense numbers of these unwill- 
ing emigrants were forced upon the colonial 
markets, chiefly by the inhuman policy of 
England. A strong feeling of disapproba- 
tion for this species of merchandise had ear- 
ly grown up in the minds of the Americana, 
and Pennsylvania, New England, and even 
South Carolina were anxious to discourage 
it by imposing a heavy tax on slaves. But 
the English Parliament abrogated all their 
humane legislation. No sentiment of Chria- 
tian mercy seems to have moved the bishops, 
lords, and accomplished statesmen who hdd 
the control of the American trade. The En- 
glish merchants insisted upon their mon- 
strous traffic. In one year six thousand 
slaves wero brought to South Carolina ; fif- 
teen thousand wero forced upon all the colo- 
nies. It is at least an indication of the 
higher degree of civilization to which the 
inhabitants of the New World had attained 
that they wero the first to exclaim against 
the horrors of slavery, and that they taught 
the English intellect one of the most strik- 
ing principles of modem progress. If in 
any particular men have risen beyond the 
cruel selfishness of the earlier ages, it is in 
the recognition of the principle that homan 
slavery shall no moro be tolerated. The 
Pennsylvanians as early as 1713 protested 
against the barbarous traffic." One of the 
chief grievances of New England was tha* 



1 Pitkin. Mro. Farrar^fl Recollections, p. 2, whose 
father was a chief sofferer. 
a Holmes, Annals, 1748. > Gordon, L 168. 



1 M^Pherson. Pitkin, p. IL 
* Memoira Hist See Penn., toL L part L p^ 1 
George Fox had always diasntrovad Q< i~ 
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the EDglish were lesolate to force slaves 
upon them ; and when the colonies became 
freC; they proceeded at once to indicate 
a period after which no more Africans 
should be imported into America. They 
were the first to fix the ban of oiyilizatiou 
upon an infamous traffic, which had been 
sanctioned by the usages of all ages. If 
they did not abolish slavery it-self, it was be> 
cause the cruel legislation of English states- 
men had implanted the evil so deeply in the 
midst of the new nation that nothing but a 
fearful civil convulsion could eliminate and 
destroy. 

In manufactures the colonists can be said 
to have made but little progress. The En- 
glish government had rigorously forbidden 
them to attempt to make their own wares. 
A keen watch had been kept over them, and 
it was resolved that they should never be 
suffered to compete with the artisans of En- 
gland. The governors of the different colo- 
nies were directed to make a careful report 
to the home government of the condition of 
the colonial manufactures, in order that they 
might be effectually destroyed.* From their 
authentic but perhaps not always accurate 
survey it is possible to form a general con- 
ception of the slow advance of this branch 
of labor. South of Connecticut, we are told, 
there were scarcely any manufactures. The 
people imported every thing that they re- 
quired from Great Britain. Kalm, indeed, 
found leather made at Bethlehem, in Penn- 
sylvania, as good as the English, and much 
cheaper. He praises the American mechan- 
ics ; but, in general, we may accept the re- 
X>ort of the governors that all manufactured 
articles employed in the family or in trade 
were made abroad. Linens and fine cloths, 
silks, implements of iron and steel, furniture, 
arms, powder, were purchased of the London 
merchants. But this was not always the 
case in busy New England. Here the jeal- 
ous London traders discovered that iron 
foundries and even slitting-mills were al- 
ready in operation ; that fur hats were manu- 
factured for exportation in Connecticut and 
Boston ; that the people were beginning to 
supply their own wants, and even to threat- 
en the factories of England with a danger- 
ous rivalry. The EngUsh traders petitioned 
the government for relief from this colonial 
insubordination, and Parliament hastened to 
suppress the poor slitting-mills and hat 
manufactories of our ancestors by an express 
law.' The hatters, who seem to have espe- 
cially excited the jealousy of their London 
brethren, were forbidden to export hats even 
to the next colony, and were allowed to take 
only two apprentices at a time. Iron and 
steel works were also prohibited. Wool and 
flax manufactures were suppressed by strin- 
gent provisions. American factories were 



' Report of Board of Trade. 



> Pitkin, 7. 



declared "nuisances." No wool or manu- 
facture of wool could be carried from one 
colony to another ; and, what was a more 
extraordinary instance of oppression, no 
Bible was suffered to be printed in America.* 
Under this rigid tyranny American manu- 
factures had simk into neglect. Massachu- 
setts had ventured to offer a bounty on 
paper-making, and some Scottish-Irish had 
introduced the manufacture of linen; iron 
furnaces had been erected in various parts of 
the country, and its immense mineral wealth 
was not altogether unknown. But it is safe 
to conclude that from Maine to Georgia no 
species of artistic manufactures existed with- 
in the colonial limits. The farm-house and 
the spinning-wheel were the only centres of 
a native industry which the British Parlia- 
ment could not suppress. Of those two 
great sources of American progress, coal and 
iron, the latter had assumed some impor- 
tance. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia had begun to produce pig-iron in an 
imperfect state. The ore might be exported 
to England, and even Ireland, and it was 
already known that the colonies could pro- 
duce such large quantities of the metal as 
would supply their own n^ants, and perhaps 
those of Europe.* As they were not suffered 
to manufacture even a nail or a pin, a wheel 
or a plow, England made inmiense profits by 
returning the raw iron to America in various 
articles of trade. Coal was known to exist 
within the colonies, and was mined in Vir- 
ginia.' Speculative observers foresaw the 
day when furnaces and factories might 
spring up along the banks of the Delaware 
and tibe Potomac, and the mineral wealth of 
the country be made to contribute to the 
prosperity of the colonies. But of that im- 
mense and inexhaustible store-house of the 
finest coal the world poss e ss e s which lies in 
the Lehigh Valley and upon Mauch Chunk 
Mountain our ancestors could have had no 
conception. No one supposed that beneath 
the rude and pathless forest, on lands that 
seemed destined to perpetu^ sterility, cov- 
ered with savages, and terrible even to the 
hunter, there lay mines richer than Golcon- 
da, and stores of wealth beyond that of Or- 
muz and the Ind. Or had any statesman of 
1775 ventured to predict that on the site of 
Fort Pitt, in the heart of a terrible wilder- 
ness, at the - junction of two impetuous 
streams, was to spring up, within a century, 
a city where coal and iron, lying together in 
its midst, should be the source of a bound- 
less opulence, he would have lost forever all 



1 Bancroft, y. 96«. 

I Kalm, Pinkert, ziiL, p. 47S. Penneylrania, he 
thongtat, can eapply all the globe with iron, so easily 
wae it procured. " Bnt coals have not yet been fonnd 
in PennsylTsnia [p. 406], though people pretend to have 
seen them higher op,** he says. 

* M'Farlane, Coal Regions. The mines near Rich- 
mond were worked long before the anthracite bed of 
PennsylTania was discoTered, p. 614. 
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reputation for discretion. The journey from 
the Delaware to Pittsburg was long the ter- 
ror of the Western settler. 

It was long after the Reyolution that a 
hunter who had been out all day on Mauch 
Chunk Mountain, and had found no game, 
and who was returning weary and disheart- 
ened to his cabin, with no means to purchase 
food for his family, struck with his foot as 
he passed along a black crystal. He stooped 
and examined it.^ The first specimen of that 
priceless mineral which has transformed the 
wilderness into a populous nation, and con- 
tributed to the comfort of millions, lay be- 
fore him. The rain fell fast. The hunter 
was tired and hungry. Yet he took up the 
apparently worthless stone and carried it 
with him to his cabin. Mauch Chunk then 
lay bare and bleak, the haunt of wild beasts 
and savage men, and had not the hunter pre- 
served his shining mineral, might still have 
hidden its secret stores for another decade. 
He showed the specimen to a friend ; it was 
taken to Philadelphia. The mountain was 
explored, and a company formed to work the 
mine. But it was at first unsuccessful, and 
many years elapsed before Pennsylvania be- 
came conscious of its hidden treasures, and 
discovered that it possessed mines richer 
than those of the Incas and perennial fount- 
ains of industrial progress. The unlucky 
discoverer, it seems, reaped little profit from 
his good fortune. His land was taken from 
him by a prior claim. He died in poverty. 
Great companies, possessed of enormous cap- 
ital, and spanning with their combined rail- 
roads half the continent, now encircle the 
Mauch Chunk Mountain with their avenues 
of trade. Coal has been found heaped upon 
the sides of the hills, and compressed in huge 
masses in the valleys. The richest and ad- 
most the only bed of anthracite in the world 
has been discovered beneath the path of the 
solitary hunter. 

The wild men of the woods and marshes 
were to our ancestors objects of interest as 
well as terror.' In the earlier period of the 
colonial history their numbers had been ex- 
aggerated, and it was believed that a hun- 
dred thousand painted savages nlight at 
some moment throw themselves on the white 
settlements. But it was found at length 
that one nation was alone formidable, and 
that an Indian empire had risen beneath the 
shadows of the forest that resembled in its 
extent, its cruelty, and its love of glory the 
most renowned of European sovereignties 
and conquerors. In the seventeenth century 
the Six Nations had their seat in that fair 
and fertile portion of New York that reaches 
frt)m Albany to Lake Erie. Onondaga was 
their capital. A single sachem ruled with un- 

1 Mem. Penn. Hist 8oc, L part ii p. 81T. 

s The Indians had the vanity of all feeble Intellecto, 
and thoaght tbemselveB the superion of all mankind. 
Golden, L 8. 



disputed authority over the obedient league.' 
A passion for conquest and a love of martial 
fame had led this sin^lar confederacy to 
exploits of daring that seem almost incred- 
ible. They held in a kind of subjection all 
the territory from Connecticut to the Mis- 
sissippi. The wild tribes of Long Island 
obeyed the commands of Onondaga; and 
even the feeble Canarsie, on its distant 
shore, trembled at the name of the Mohawk. 
Under the shade of the endless forests, over 
the trackless mountains, and across rapid riv- 
ers, the war parties of the Six Nations had 
pressed on to the conquest of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and all Virginia yielded to 
their arms." They fought with the Chero- 
kees on the dark and bloody ground of Ken- 
tucky. The Illinois fled before them on the 
fair prairies, now the granary of the conti- 
nent. The savages seem to have resembled 
the extinct races whose bones are found in 
the prehistoric caves of Kent and Dordogne. 
They were cruel, and rejoiced in the torturea 
of their captives. Their wigwams were 
filthy and smeared with smoke, adorned with 
scalps, and hung with weapons of war. Cun- 
ning and deceit formed a large part of their 
tactics. They rejoiced to fall upon their ene- 
mies by night and massacre the flying in- 
habitants of the blazing wigwams. Yet in 
their rude society the savages manifested 
the elements of all those impulses and pas- 
sions that mark the civilization of Europe*' 
They were fond of fine dress, and their wom- 
en produced rich leather robes, glittering 
with decorations in colored grasses and 
beads, head coverings, adorned with feath- 
ers, and moccasins of singular beauty. They 
danced, they sang, with a skill, vigor, and 
precision that Taglioni might have envied 
or a Patti approved. The Iroquois boast- 
ed that they had themselves invented twen- 
ty-six different dances. They exchanged 
visits from wigwam to wigwam, and prac- 
ticed a courtesy that might have instnicted 
Paris. They had their orators, who polished 
their sentences with the accuracy of Cioero. 
With a simple faith they worshiped the Sa- 
preme Spirit ; and yearly, in February, when 
the germs of life were opening, met to re- 
turn thanks to their Maker that he had pre- 
served their lives for another year. A white 
dog was sacrificed, prayers were offered, 
hymns of thanksgiving sung,^ and on the 
wild shores of the Seneca or Cayuga lake m 
natural worship hallowed the savage scene. 

1 Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iroqaoia, p. 88. Onon- 
daga was the aeat of government from the eaztioit 
period. 

> Morgan, League of the Iroqaoia, p. IB. They pcB> 
etrated to Virginia in 1607; in leSD-lTOO the Pliach 
aaeailed them. 

s Schoolcraft, 185-189. Morgan, 864. 

* Morgan, 89. They eren conf esMd tbdr stni «l thm 
past year, we are told. Their bdlef In wltehmalt, 
omens, dreams, is told by Schoolcraft, (k. UL 
had a vampire, he thinka. 
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Of the numbers of the Indian tribes it is 
of coarse impossible to form any exact esti- 
mate. But it is believed that in the height 
of their power the Six Nations never possess- 
ed more than seventeen thousand warriors, 
and that in the year 1774 they had scarcely 
two thousand. Their whole number was 
then estimated at ten thousand souls.* Their 
wars with the French and with the native 
races had rapidly reduced their strength. 
It was stated by Try on at this time that the 
wilderness from Lake Erie to the Mississip- 
pi could furnish twenty-five thousand war- 
riors, and waa inhabited by one hundred 
and thirty thousand Indians. In the South 
the Cherokees were the ruling race, and 
might, with their allies, produce several 
thousand men. It was with these fierce and 
relentless warriors that the English hoped 
to devastate the long line of frontier settle- 
ments from Lake Ontario to the Savannah. 
Twenty thousand Indians, it was thought, 
would fiEkll upon the unprotected colonists, 
and with the scalping knife and the musket 
force them to submit to the British king. 
Nothing more incited the colonies to inde- 
pendence than this unheard-of barbarity. 
It waa when all the distant settlements were 
threatened by an Indian invasion that they 
resolved upon perfect freedom ; and even the 
patient Washington when he heard the news 
could not restrain his malediction upon the 
cruel tyrant, and urged an instant separa- 
tion.^ In periods of peace the Indians had 
afforded the colonies an important branch 
of trade. Furs and skins were exported in 
large quantities to Europe, and the most 
Buccessfol trappers were the Six Nations, 
who brought their wares to Albany, and the 
less warlike tribes who dealt with the mer- 
chants of Fort Pitt. Gold and silver were 
of no value to the savages. They would 
only receive their payment in wampum or 
striugs of shells* — a currency that passed 
freely over all the continent— or in powder, 
shot, and muskets, rum, and sometimes arti- 
cles of dress. A fine uniform or a glitter- 
ing coat was sometimes exchanged fbr large 
tracts of land. A string of periwinkle shells, 
purple or white, was vfdued at a dollar ; and 
the first church in New Jersey, it is related, 
was built and paid for from contributions 
in wampum.* New Tork and Albany in 
the early Dutch period had almost adopted 
the currency of the savage. There are, in- 
deed, marked traces of the influence of In- 
dian customs and superstitions among the 
whites. Their omens, dreams, and intense 
belief in witchcraft, their incantations and 
spells, seem to have convinced Cotton Mather 



> Campbell, Tryon County, p. 24 and note. 

* Washington to Reed. Reed, Original Letter, p. 6ft. 
He denoonces **the tyrant and hii diabolical minis- 
try." > Schoolcraft, p. 868. 

* Colden, L 11, notices that they had no slaves. They 
adopted the captives they saved alive. 



and the New England divines of their close 
connection with the spirit of evil,* and help- 
ed to increase the sense of a present Satan 
in the neighboring forests. To the wild 
hunters of the border the savages taught 
their keen study of nature, their caution, 
and their impassiveness. The frontiers-men 
borrowed their moccasins, hunting shirts of 
leather, and caps, their patience of cold add 
hunger, and rivaled them at last in the pur- 
suit of game. At the close of the Bevoln- 
tion the power of the Six Nations was broken 
forever. They had taken the side of the En- 
glish, except only the friendly Oneidas, and 
the last of the Mohawks found a refuge in 
Canada.* The other tribes sold their pos- 
sessions, and nearly all moved away. Can- 
andaigua, Cayuga, Oneida, Onondaga, gave 
names to flourishing white colonies from 
New England, and with the destruction of 
the Indian rule New York rose rapidly to the 
first place in population and power among 
its sister States. 

Next to the Indians, along that wide fringe 
of border land that skirted the banks of the 
Hudson, the declivities of the AUeghanies, 
and the western counties of the Carolinas on 
the brink of the Wilderness, lived the hardy 
race of the pioneers. The home of the woods- 
man was usually a log-cabin ; his chief wealth 
his musket and a family of healthy chil- 
dren. Far away from the centres of civili- 
zation, more familiar with the manners of 
the wigwam than of the city, generous, £eui- 
cifiil, fond of nature, and of the trees and riv- 
ers, mountains and plains, around him, al- 
ways ready for change and new adventure, 
the pioneer lived in ceaseless excitement, 
and sank at last to rest under the green sod 
of some untried land. His life was, indeed, 
never secure from the treacherous assaults 
of the wild men of the woods. The Indians 
were as fickle as they were mobile and act- 
ive. The pioneers, trained in constant 
watchfulness, produced some of the most 
noted and possibly the most eminent of the 
men of the Revolution. Washington him- 
self was in his early youth educated in the 
arts of frontier life. Poor, self-instructed, 
accurate,* truthful, at nineteen he had as 
a surveyor studied the wilderness west of 
the AUeghanies, and learned the life of the 
woods. At a later period he traveled on foot 
with a pack on his shoulders from Winches- 
ter to the Ohio, through the heart of the for- 
est. Later still he led the provincial troops 
through the woods and mountains, and be- 
came famous as a commander; and when 
the fate of freedom rested on him alone, his 
experience in the forest and the wilderness 



1 Satan was believed to haont the New England 
woods In the form of a "little black man.'' Cotton 
Mather. * Morgan, p. SO. 

* The caref al drawings of the self-tanght Washing- 
ton show the methodtoal nature of his mind. See 
Sparks, Life. 
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guided him to the yictories of Trenton and 
Princeton. Daniel Boone, the founder of a 
State, was a more accurate example of this 
wayward class. From his cottage on the 
Yadkin, where, sorroonded by wife, children, 
and comparative ease, he might well have 
lived content, an irresistible desire to ex- 
plore the mysterious wilderness drew him 
aVray. He climbed the tall Cumberland 
Mountains, and saw with a kind of rapture, 
he relates, the lovely plains of Kentucky, 
the buffaloes cropping the rich meadows, the 
flowers blooming in the waste.* He descend- 
ed into the paradise, was captured by some 
Indians, who came upon him and his compan- 
ion from a cane-brake, escaped, was found 
by his brother in the wilderness, to his un- 
speakable joy ; and when his brother left him, 
built a hut, and lived alone, he declares, in 
Inexpressible happiness. From the summit 
of some commanding hill he delighted to 
trace the windings of the Kentucky through 
its ample plains, or hunted for his daily food 
through the teeming woods. ** Through an 
uninterrupted scene of sylvan pleasures," he 
writes, "I spent my time."' He resolved 
to return to North Carolina for his family, 
and found a settlement in the smiling waste. 
He sold his farm. With wife and children 
and a small band of settlers, he climbed 
again the wild Cumberland Mountains. The 
Indians attacked the small party, his son fell 
in battle, but the ardent pioneer persisted in 
his vision, and founded Boonesborough, on 
the banks of the Kentucky, in the wilderness 
he loved so welL A small stockade was built. 
It was attacked by the Indians. Boone was 
taken prisoner in a warlike expedition, but in- 
stead of torturing him, the Shawanese adopt- 
ed him into their tribe and treated him as a 
bother. Again he escaped, and in his wood- 
en fort at Boonesborough sustained a siege 
that had nearly proved successful. The sav- 
ages were repulsed, peace and liberty came 
together, and the bold pioneer died in the 
scene he had looked upon with rapture, the 
founder of a new nation, and surrounded by 
a grateful people.' 

Such were the men who led the way to 
the frontier settlements, who first crossed 
the Alleghanies, who penetrated beneath the 
shadow of Lookout Mountain, or ventured 
into Cherry Valley, when the Six Nations 
still ruled over Western New York. They 
formed a long line of isolated colonies, and 
disputed with the savages the possession of 
the wilderness. Behind them, protected by 
their necessary vigilance, the more peaceful 
settlers cultivated their ample farms and 
lived in prosperous ease. Yet the border 
land was never safe from a hostile invasion. 



1 Fileon'8 Kentucky. Boone'to NarnitiTei 

« Narratire, p. 8«. 

» Tilron, p. 40. "He liyed at Iwt," it in said, "in 
peace, delighted by the love and gratitade of his coun- 
trymen.'* 



When the English first incited the savage 
tribes to a general rising the whole frt>ntier 
was penetrated by a series of murderous at- 
tacks. The settlers on the outskirts of North 
and South Carolina fled from their blazing 
homes or perished in an unsparing massa- 
cre. The Indians who followed Burgoyne 
filled New York with slaughter. Vermont 
and New Hampshire trembled before their 
threats. Cherry Valley armed in its de- 
fense.* The fate of Wyoming has been told 
in immortal song. The shores of the Hud- 
son were no longer safe. Brandt and his 
band of savages penetrated into Orange 
County, and the massacre of Minisiuk alarm- 
ed the Huguenot farmers in tiie rich valleys 
of the Shawangunk and the Dutch in the 
hill country around Groshen. As the savages 
pressed on into Orange County they came to 
a school-house which was yet filled with its 
children. They took the school-master into 
the woods and killed him. They clove the 
skulls of several of the boys with their tom- 
ahawks ; but the little girls, who stood look- 
ing on horror-struck and waiting for an in- 
stant death, were spared. A tall savage — ^it 
was Brandt — dashed a mark of black paint 
upon their aprons, and when the other sav- 
ages saw it they left them unharmed. Swift 
as an inspiration the little girls resolved to 
save their brothers.' They flung over them 
their aprons, and when the next Indians 
passed by they were spared for the mark 
they bore. The school-master's wife hid in 
a ditch and escaped. It was amidst such 
dangers that our ancestors founded their 
new republic, and forced on the course of 
prog^ress. 

Within the more cultivated portions of the 
country the most influential person in every 
town was usually the clergyman. In New 
England the authority of the ministers was 
no longer what it had been in the days of 
Cotton and the Mathers. A revolt had taken 
place against the spiritual hierarchy which 
had opened the way for intellectual fi^eedom. 
But the New England pastor was distin- 
guished always for virtues and attainments 
that gave him a lasting prominence. In bis 
youth he had passed through a spiritual ex- 
ercise which had fixed him in the path of 
virtue. He examined his own nature with 
the accuracy of a Pythagorean. He had 
laid down rules to himself that formed the 
guiding principles of his life. Sloth he ab- 
horrM ; he resolved to lose no moment of 
time ; to do nothing that he should be afraid 
to do in his last hour; to consecrate him- 
self to the service of his Maker.' The image 
of ideal virtue had dawned upon him in its 
surpassing loveliness, and he wandered away 
into the still woods and pleasant fields flOed 



1 Campbell, Tryon Omntj, Is fnU of tftie t 
frontier life. 
* Eager, Orange County, p. 881. It was Jiftl^ ISIIL 
s Edwards, Diary and Life. 
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witli sweet visions of the divine Messiah. 
Yet he knew that the world was full of 
tronble and vexation, and that it wonld nev- 
er be another kind of a world. It was thus 
that Jonathan Edwards meditated in the 
dawn of his intellectual youth, and many 
another ardent follower of Calvin. The 
New England minister was fond of scholas- 
tic theology. He keenly pursued the deli- 
cate and refined distinctions of election Mid 
grace, of free-will and predestination, but 
seldom wandered far from the decisions of 
the Geneva school. Yet he had learned self- 
control, and was well fitted to direct the 
conduct of others. Elected by the voice of 
the people to the ministry of a town or city 
congregation, his scholarship and his decis- 
ion gave him a political and personal influ- 
ence that he was not afraid to use.' The 
clerical families were often connected by 
the closest ties of relationship, and the pas- 
torate descended from generation to genera- 
tion. The Cottons and Mathers ruled over 
Boston for nearly sixty years. Edwards was 
the grandson of a clergyman, succeeded to 
his charge, married a clergyman's daughter, 
and married his own daughter to the Rev. 
Aaron Burr. Yet the people of Northamp- 
ton, where he was settled, with the largest 
salary in New England, rebelled against his 
authority. He removed to Stockbridge, and 
became at last president of the College of 
New Jersey on the death of his son-in-law, 
Burr. 

These cultivated men were usually ardent 
patriots. But their patriotism was no doubt 
stimulated by the dread of a religious rather 
than politicid tyranny. A fear prevailed in 
all New England that Parliament and the 
king were resolved to impose bishops upon 
each of the colonies, and to enforce by law 
the ritual of the Church of England. White- 
field had warned the colonies of a coming 
woe. The imprudent conversation of young 
Episcopal ministers in Connecticut and Bos- 
ton added to the apprehension. Archbishop 
Seeker had suggested the idea of an Amer- 
ican episcopate,* and the project was al- 
ready entertained in England of reducing 
New England to a subjection to the nation- 
al Church by lavish bribes to its independ- 
ent clergy, and by the reform or suppression 
of all the colonial charters. Cambridge had 
even been suggested as the seat of a colonial 
bishop, and an Episcopal church had already 
sprung up beneath the shadow of Harvard 
College under the auspices of the Society for 
Propagating the Qospel in America. Then 
Mayhew of Boston began a series of publica- 



1 The minister was eometlmes obliged to rale bli 
people with no tender hand, and violent controTer^y 
often aroae, which Bometlmes *' came to hard blows. ** 
life of Bdwarda, L 464. The peoi^e of Northampton 
were of ** a dlfBcnlt and tnrbalent temper," etc. 

» Gtordon, L 148, gives the general apprehension and 
the plan. 

Vou XLIX.-Na 294.-68 



tions that sounded an alarm throughout the 
country. He felt the danger; he saw the 
unscrupulous nature of the men who ruled 
in England. The ** overbearing spirit of the 
Episcopalians''^ he brooded over, until he 
almost felt once more the clerical tyranny 
from which the gentle Robinson had fied, 
and which had impelled the Mai/flower over 
the stormy sea. <'Will they never let us 
rest in peace," he cried, " except where all 
the weary are at rest V Is it not enough 
that they persecuted us out of the Old 
World f * Yet Mayhew was still sufficiently 
loyal to hope that King George was " too 
good and noble" to suffer it. When the 
controversy with England began, Mayhew 
was ever ready to support the liberties of 
his country, and his pulpit resounded with 
patriotic exhortations. Almost every Con- 
gregational minister was equally faithfuL 
like the Huguenot and the Covenanter, they 
even fought in the ranks, and sometimes led 
their townsmen to battle, and fell among the 
first. 

The clergy of the middle and southern col- 
onies were persons less distinctly the leaders 
of the people than in New England. The 
Episcopalian ministers were often mild and 
amiable men who cared nothing for politics. 
They were inclined to the English xnle, bnt 
were not unwilling to share the fortunes of a 
new nation. Some, however, were bitter and 
relentless in their Toryism ; their violence 
helped to bring discredit on their cause, and 
their religious intolerance led them to their 
ruin. In New York the Dutch and Presby- 
terian clergy were often eminent for their 
virtues and their scholarship ; their churches 
in the city were to the eyes of our ancestors 
splendid, their salaries high, their congrega- 
tions numerous and attentive. The Presby- 
terian church in Wall Street, the new Dutch 
church, and even the old, were scarcely sur- 
passed by Trinity and St. Paul's. Meantime 
a new religious influence had been impressed 
npon the nation by the preaching of White- 
field, and in 1742 a revival had swept over 
the country that never lost its effect. Vil- 
lages and cities had been stirred by the im- 
piSse of reform. Many strange and some not 
attractive scenes had follow^ it. Children 
held their meetings for prayer apart' Wom- 
en had been roused to unreflecting fanati- 
cism, and imposture and hypocrisy had flour- 
ished in the general excitement. Yet it was 
acknowledged that every where morality 
had receiv^ a real impulse at the hands of 
£uth. The clergy themselves profited by 
the general movement, and became better 
fitted to guide the people. The Roman 
Catholic clergy at this p^iod had lost much 
of their early intolerance. The Society of 
the Jesuits had been abolished, a series of 
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moderate and reputable popes had ruled at 
Rome, and reform seemed abont to inyade 
the conncils of the Vatican. The fanatical 
reaction of the nineteenth century had not 
yet begun. 

In the towns and villages the lawyers 
shared with the clergy the intellectual influ- 
ence of the time. Many of them were weU- 
read and accomplished men, who joined to 
their technical knowledge a considerable ac- 
quaintance with letters, or were noted for 
their natural eloquence. John Adams had 
prepared himself by a careful study of his 
profession to defend with legal accuracy the 
rights of his countrymen. William Smith, 
of New York, was known as a faithfbl his- 
torian as weU as Jurist, and fonned the in- 
tellect of John Jay. Colden wrote well. 
In Virginia Patrick Henry had won his first 
renown by an impassioned appeal against 
the avarice and the ambition of the Estab- 
lished Church. Jefierson had trained him- 
self by practice in the courts before he es- 
sayed to condense in a brief memorial the 
rights of man. Nothing indeed is more re- 
markable at this period than the nicety and 
oleame^ with which the various points in 
dispute between the colonies and England 
were discussed in every i>art of the country, 
and the superiority in argument which the 
legal writers of America showed over their 
opponents in London when they treated of 
the professional elements of the controversy. 
Otis and Adams reasoned with calmness and 
force, while Johnson raved and Mansfield 
blundered. In the grand argument which 
the American lawyers addressed to the suf- 
fhiges of the civilized world there was a 
depth of reflection and a wide acquaintance 
with the principles of the common and in- 
ternational law that proved to acute observ- 
ers their Just claim to freedom. No one 
could think such men unworthy to found a 
state. 

The chief cities of our ancestors were all 
scattered along the sea-coast. There were 
no large towns in the interior. Albany was 
still a small village, Schenectady a cluster 
of houses. To those vast Inland capitals 
which have sprung up on the lakes and 
great rivers of the West our country oflfored 
no parallel. Chicago and St. Louis, the cen- 
tres of enormous wealth and unlimited com- 
merce, had yet no predecessors. Pleasant 
villages hod sprung up in New England, 
New Jersey, and on the banks of the Hud- 
son, but they could pretend to no rivalry 
with those flourishing cities which lined the 
sea-ooast or its estuaries, and seemed to our 
ancestors the abodes of luxury and splendor. 
Yet even New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton,* extensive as they appeared to the colo- 
nistSy were insignificant towns compared to 

> Barnaby desorlbet Boston aa the most cnlttrttsd 
of the American cities. Dwight thinks New York 
** magnificent" at a later period. 



the European capitals, and gave no promise 
of ever approaching that grandeur which 
seemed to be reserved especially for London 
and Paris. In 1774 the population of New 
York was perhaps 30,000 ; that of London 
600,000. The latter was thirty times larger 
than the former, and in wealth and political 
importance was so infinitely its superior that 
a comparison between them would have 
been absurd. Boston, which has crowned 
Beacon Hill, pressed over the Neck, and even 
covered with a magnificent quarter a large 
surfiice that was once the bed of the Charles 
River, was in 1774 a town of 15,000 or 18,000 
inhabitants, closely confined to the neigh- 
borhood of the bay. The Long Wharf may 
still be seen on the ancient maps ; the Com- 
mon was used as a public resort ;' the Han- 
cock House was illuminated at the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, and the Sons of Liberty 
raised on the Common a pyramid of lamps, 
from the top of which fire-works lighted 
up the neighboring fields. But Beacon 
Hill was still used by its owner as a gravel- 
pit, and it was feared by the citizens that 
he might level it altogether. The Boston 
of 1774, which proclaimed fireedom and de- 
fied the power of England, would scarcely 
rank to-day among the more important conn- 
try towns. New York was more i>opuloua, 
but it was still confined to the narrow point 
of land below the Park. The thickly built 
part of the town lay in the neighborhood of 
Whitehall. Some fine houses lined Broad- 
way and Broad Street,* but to the we«t of 
Broadway green lawns stretched down trma 
Trinity and St Paul's to the water. Trees 
were planted thickly before the houses ; on 
the roofs railings or balconies were placed,' 
and in the summer evenings the people 
gathered on the house-top to catch the cool 
air. Lamps had already been placed on the 
streets.* Fair villas covered the environs, 
and even the Baroness Biedesel, who had 
visited in the royal palaces of Europe, was 
charmed with the scenery and homes of the 
citissens. Extravagance had already cor- 
rupted the plainer habits of the earlier pe- 
riod. The examples of London and Paris 
had already affected the American cities. 
The people of New York drank fiery Madeira^ 
and were noted lor their luxury. Broadway 
was thought the most splendid of avenues, 
although it ended at Chambers Street. And 
twenty years later, when the City Hall was 
built, it was called by Dwight (a good schol- 
ar) the finest building in America.* The 
streets of New York and Boston woe nsnal- 



> Drake, Boston, 68& 

> Rledesel, Mem., UL 170, etc 

* Kalm. Biedesel, Mem., IIL ITOi Watson, Anusli 
New York, p. m AstagerantoPhfladslplilalalTTL 

« New York, Miss Maiy L Booth. Qordon, L Itl, 
notioes the heavy taxes of Boston— lilgher tkaa tbose 
of London. 
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ly crooked and narrow, but the foresight of 
Fenn had made Philadelphia a model of reg> 
nlarity. Market and Broad streets were am- 
ple and stately. The city was as populons 
as New York, and perhaps the possessor of 
more wealth. It was the first city on the 
contincDt, and the fame of Franklin had al- 
ready given it a Eoropean renown.* Yet 
Philadelphia when it rebelled against George 
in. was oulyan insignificant towu, clinging 
to the banks of the river ; and New York in- 
vited the attack of the chief naval power of 
the world with its harbor undefended and 
its whole population exposed to the guns of 
the enemy's ships. The southern cities were 
yet of little importance. Baltimore was a 
small village. Virginia had no large town. 
Charleston had a few thousand inhabitants. 
Along that immense line of sea-coast now 
covered with populons cities the smallest of 
which would have made the New York and 
Boston of our ancestors seem insignificant, 
only these few and isolated centres of com- 
merce had sprung up. The wilderness still 
covered the shores of Long Island, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and the Carolinas almost as 
in the days of Raleigh. 

To pass from one city to another along 
this desolate shore was, in 1775, a long and 
difficult Journey. Roads had been early 
built in most of the colonies. In Massachu- 
setts they were good, except where they 
passed over the hUls. In New York a good 
road ran through Orange and Ulster conn- 
ties to Albany. That between New York 
and Philadelphia was probably tolerable. 
In the southern colonies but little attention 
was paid to road -building, and even those 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia were 
often almost impassable. A stage-ooach ran 
in two days from New York to Philadelphia, 
bat the passengers were requested to cross 
over the evening before to Powle's Hook, 
that they might set out early in the morn- 
ing.' Sioops sailed to Albany in seven or 
eight days.' From Boston to New York was 
a week's Journey. In fjEUr weather the roads 
of the time were tolerable ; but in winter 
and spring they became little better than 
quagmires. There was therefore but little 
intercourse between the people of the dis- 
tant colonic^ and in winter all communica- 
tion by land and water must have been near- 
ly cut off. Had it been told to our ances- 
tors that within a century men would ride 
from New York to Philadelphia within three 
hours, or pass from the Atlantio to the Pa- 
cific in seven days, that the passage from 
Boston to Charleston would be made within 
three days, or ftt)m Liverpool to New York 
within ten, they would have placed no more 
confidence in the prediction than in the 

> Wfttton, Pblladelpbia. 

> AdTertifleineiit, The Flyliig Post WstsoB, Ann. 
Phil., p. 967, ootioes the bad rosdt. 

> Trambol), Hem., p. 90w 



speculations of Laputa. Nor did they dream 
that Franklin's discoveries had made the 
closer union of the human race still more 
certain. The northern cities were usually 
built of brick or of stone, and many of the 
farm-houses were of the latter material.* 
The former had been imported from Holland 
for the first New York buildings ; and even 
Schenectady, a frontier town, was so purely 
Dutch as to have been early decorated with 
Holland brick. In the country stone was 
easily gathered from the abundant quarries 
on the Hudson or along the New England 
hills. . Many large, low, stone houses, with 
lofty roo& and massive windows, may still 
be seen in the rich valleys opening upon the 
Hudson, almost in the same condition in 
which they were left by their Huguenot or 
Dutch builders, and apparently capable of 
enduring the storms of another century.' 
Brick-making was soon introduced into the 
colonies, and the abundant forests supplied 
all the materials for the mechanic. Fortu- 
nately no palaces were built, no royal parks 
required, no Versailles nor Marly indispensa- 
ble to our ancestors, no monasteries, no ca- 
thedrals. A general equality in condition 
was nearly reached. Not five men, we are 
told, in New York and Philadelphia expend- 
ed ten thousand dollars a year on their fam- 
ilies. The manners of the people were sim- 
ple; their expenses moderate. Yet nowhere 
was labor so well rewarded nor poverty so 
rare. Franklin, who had seen the terrible 
destitution of England and of France, pro- 
nounced his 01^ country the most prosper- 
ous part of the globe, and was only anxious 
to protect it from that tyranny which had 
reduced Europe to starvation, and snatched 
their honest earnings from the hands of th^ 
working classes. He saw that those who 
labored were the best fitted to govern. The 
wages of the farm laborer in the northern 
colonies was probably three times that of 
the English peasant, and the general abun- 
dance of food rendered his condition easier. 
Fuel, however, before the discovery of coal, 
seems to have been sometimes scarce and 
dear. Kalm notices that complaints of its 
deamess were frequent in Philadelphia — 
now the seat of the chief coal market of the 
world.' Wines and liquors were freely con- 
sumed by our ancestors, and even New En- 
gland had as yet no high repute for temper- 
ance. Rum was taken as a common restor- 
ative. The liquor shops of New York had 
long been a public annoyance. In the far- 
ther southern colonies, we are told, the 
planter began his day with a strong glass 
of spirits, and closed it by carousing, gam- 



> Kalm. Bnmaby. Mr. Btone^ Taloable edition of 
the R led e eel memoirs throws much light upon the oon- 
dltkm of the odloolea. 

* Barly New Yoric (1610) •'wai baUt most of brick 
and atone, and oofered with bed tiles." Brodhead, 
New York, 11163. « Flnkert, xUi. 407. 
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blingy or talking politics in the 'village 
tavern. Oar ancestors were extraordi- 
narily fond of money, if we may trust the 
judgment of Washington, who seems to have 
found too many of them willing to improve 
their fortunes firom the resources of the im- 
poverished community.^ But in general it 
must be inferred that the staxidard of pub- 
lic morals was not low. In comparison 
with the corrupt statesmen of England and 
France, or with the members of the English 
Parliament, who were nearly all willing to 
accept and to give bribes, the American pol- 
iticians seemed to the European thinkers 
the most admirable of men. Washington 
rose above his species, and Franklin, Sam- 
uel and John Adams, Jefferson, Gadsden, and 
Lee were wise and prudent beyond example. 
Our generals and soldiers, when compared to 
those England sent over to conquer them, 
were evidently of a higher and purer race. 
Burgoyne,* Howe, and the greater part of 
their associates shocked the rising refine- 
ment of colonial society by their gross vices 
and shameless profligacy as much as by their 
inhumanity. Gates, Arnold, and Lee, who 
imitated them, were exceptions to the gen- 
eral purity of the American officers, and of 
these two were English -bom and one a 
traitor. 

The desire for a higher and purer life was 
indeed the finest trait of American politics 
and society. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence embodied the real feeling of the people. 
They were anxious to promote human equal- 
ity, to enforce the common brotherhood of 
man, to cultivate refinement, to escape from 
the gross vices of mediaeval barbarism which 
still covered all Europe. They had learned 
\he necessity of religious and political toler- 
ation by the slow course of experience. In 
the opening of their history religious tolera- 
tion had been unknown. New England had 
persecuted Episcopalians, Quakers, Dissent- 
ers. Stuyvesant, in New York, had sent 
Quakers in chains to Holland, and been re- 
proved by his superiors at the Hague. Vir- 
ginia was bitterly intolerant, and by the 
boasted constitution of Maryland in 1649 
the Socinian was deemed worthy of death, 
and whoever reproached the Virgin Mary 
was fined, imprisoned, or bamshed.' But 
these harsh laws were gradually swept away, 
and in 1775 a practical toleration prevailed 
in all the colonies. No one of any intelli- 
gence any longer desired to propagate his 

> Washington to Reed, Heed's Original Letters, p. 
88. 

> Riedesel, Mem., ill. pw IBSw Lord Auckland vnM 
constantly Intoxicated. Borgoyne and his mistross 
spent half the night drinking Champagne while his 
troops were starring. Such were the morals Bng^d 
ianght to the colonies. 

s Bosman, Maryland. Lord Baltimore prohaMy 
hoped to make Maryland a purely Roman Catholic 
colony, but in 1649 England wonld not permit it, L 
p. 8ffl ; ii. p. MS. 



faith by penal laws. An equal prog^zvoB l»d 
been made in politics. Viiiginia w^aa urillag 
to abandon its entails and its oligarcli j- ; Mw 
sachusetts to assert a democratie eqiuility; 
New York to break down ita oolonial az»- 
tocracy forever. All the colonies united 
in throwing aside the restricUoiia c^ 
pean prejudioe, and by a remaxkiable 
lution provided for the creation o£ a re- 
public, in which the peoplo should be the 
only rulers. 

I shall conclude this imperfect sketcb by 
a brief review of the inteUectnal eomditiaa 
of America. It had produced no Shakf^waze 
nor Milton, it possessed no poets and histo- 
rians ; but it is quite probsible that the Nort^ 
em States of America were better edoeated 
in the ideas of Milton and Shakspeare tfaaa 
even England or France. Of the people of 
New England the larger proportioo eoitld 
read and write, while of the two ceatns of 
European civilization the great nu^fority oi 
the population were sunk in hopeless igso- 
ranee. From the dawn of ita history New 
England had insisted that its people shoold 
all be educated ; and New York and Pfemi* 
sylvania had not lingered far behind it' 
Connecticut imposed a heavy fine upon ev- 
ery father of a family who had ne^^ted to 
teach his household the elements of knowi- 
edge,* Massachusetts had enforced a aimikr 
provision, and even South Carolina had di- 
rected a school to be planted in every town- 
ship. It was the aim of the New World to 
open the minds of all its people to the light 
of literature, and to cultivate the whole oom* 
munity. It sought mental as well as polit- 
ical equality. But in France and Kw ^i««^ 
the royal governments found no leisnie and 
had little inclination to teach their peofile. 
It was only in Protestant Holland and Ger- 
many that men were yet allowed to loam 
the '' sweet influences" of a rule of letters 

In their eager and resolute desire to make 
knowledge ftee to all, our ancestors at once 
planted in the wilderness the printing-press. 
Three years had not passed after the land- 
ing of the first colony in Pennsylvania when 
the clank of the machine that had refixnned 
Europe and discovered America resounded 
under the shade of the primeval fi>re8t.' It 
was with knowledge rather than anns that 
the followers of Penn hoped to found their 
state ; and fifty years earlier Massadmsetts 
had erected its first printing-press at Cam- 
bridge, and had consecrated New England to 
literature and thought Our ancestors were 
plainly resolved that the New World sbonld 
be a land of printers. Pamphlets, senuonsi 
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political pieces, resounded throngh the wil- 
derness, and before the close of the seyen- 
teenth century Cotton Mather alone had 
printed in England and America three hon 
dred and eighty-two of his own productions. 
In the opening of the eighteenth (1704) a 
weekly paper, The Newa Letter, was publish- 
ed at Boston.^ It was then the only news- 
paper printed in British America. It was a 
foolscap half sheet, and was thought suffi- 
cient to contain all the news of the day. In 
1725 William Bradford issued at New York 
the New York Gazette, a foolscap sheet The 
two Franklins, James and Benjamin, edited 
at Boston the New England Courant; and 
suits for libel, imprisonment, and fines were 
the reward of several of the early editors. 
James Franklin was in jail for four weeks ; 
Zenger, of the New York Courant (1733), was 
also soon in the grasp of the law. But 
through all its early trials the printing- 
press passed successfully. The newspaper 
became as necessary to the colonists as their 
daily food. In 1775 five were printed in New 
York, and as many each in Philadelphia and 
Boston. The free school proved the best 
ally of the printer, and popular education 
laid the foundation of a nation of readers. 
The power of the press was soon manifested. 
Reform and revoluticm followed in its path. 
Yet the rude machine at which Franklin and 
Bradford labored seemed to lag behind the 
wants of even an early age ; to print a few 
hundred copies of a small sheet required in- 
cessant toil ; and Faust himself* must have 
looked with amazement and awe upon one 
of those giant printing-presses that in our 
day consume their miles of paper, pour forth 
ten thousand huge sheets of accurate typog- 
raphy every hour, and relate the story of 
mankind. 

Various colleges or schools for the high- 
er education of the people had already been 
planted in America. Harvard had long held 
a high renown even in Europe, and had been 
fostered by liberal donations from English 
Dissenters. In its earlier history it had been 
unlucky in its principals: one had proved 
to be a Jesuit, another a Baptist.' To 
preside over Harvard was a favorite aim 
of Cotton Mather that was never gratified. 
Many of the eminent men of the colony had 
been cultivated in its careful course of study. 
Samuel and John Adams were its graduates, 
and it had long been the school of Massa- 
chusetts and of Boston. Classical learning 
still formed the foundation of all mental 
' training, and no one was thought capable 
of professional excellence who was not leam- 



1 Hr. HadBon, io his Interestliig aoooiint of Ameri- 
can joanialisin, notices a previoits newfpaper, In 1600, 
which had the oniisnal fate of laatln^ only one day, 
p. 44. 

s The invention of Hoe*s rotary preaa has made the 
cheap newspaper pofldhle, and coltlTated the minds 
of miUlona. * Winthrop. 



ed in the languages of Greece and Rome. 
Yet it is worthy of notice that Washington 
had never construed a line of Virgil, and 
was wholly self-educated, and that Franklin 
learned his pure style and strong passion 
for letters and science in the composing- 
room. 

Dartmouth College had been recently 
founded to teach the Indians, which it fail- 
ed to do. Yale was more flourishing. Co- 
lumbia College, in New York, founded in 
1756, had but two professors and twenty-five 
students ; but among them were to be num- 
bered John Jay and Alexander Hamilton. 
In New Jei»ey Princeton College, under the 
presidency of Dr. Witherspoon, a cultivated 
Scotchman, flourished, though with a poor 
endowment ;* it had sixty students and fine 
buildings. In Virginia William and Mary's 
College had been founded with an ample 
liberality by the two sovereigns whose 
names it bore ; it was endowed with a large 
income, and was designed to make Virginia 
a scene of wide intelligence. But the region 
of slavery could not be made favorable to 
mental progress. The college languished ;* 
its students were few ; it is chiefly memora- 
ble as having furnished Jefferson with some 
fEusilities for study. 

In all the American colleges it Is doubtful 
if three hundred students were educated an- 
nuaUy. More scholars are now gathered at 
a single university than in the year 1775 
were found in all the fiEunons seats of learn- 
ing of the country. Yet the colleges, how- 
ever imperfect, were still of real value to the 
people. They spread an acquaintance with 
the chief masters in science and letters, and 
helped to supply the press with literature, 
and diffuse knowledge. Yet of the earlier 
American authors who attained fune, the 
chief had never passed through a regular 
course of study. Irving had gathered the 
charms of his perfect style from nature and 
practice in the newspapers. Cooper, Hal- 
leck, Drake, were self-^ucated and refined. 
Pure literature, in fact, is seldom taught in 
colleges, which have usually been little more 
than profetsional schools. The chief aim 
of education must always be to exdte in- 
quiry and awaken the slumbering flMuHlee. 
A Just conception of its purpose our ances- 
tors had formed. They saw that there should 
be no limit to the spread of knowledge, and 
hoped that a system of instruction would 
grow up among the people that would 
prove a lasting bond of union. Their extrav- 
agant vision has been in part fulfilled. The 
eommon-«ehool system has flowed from the 
germs which the Puritans, Huguenots, and 
Dutch planted in the wilderness, and the 
college is gradually assuming a more popu- 



1 Bnraaby, Plnkert, zUL 788^ Prinoeton Oolkffe 
had only ** two profeaaora beaidea the provoat" 

a Bamaay, i. 9S8, notkflB Its decay. Bnmaby, Pln- 
kert, ziiL p. n4. 
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lar character.^ la the period of the Revo- 
latioD, with one or perhaps two exceptions, 
the colleges were finnly on the side of prog- 
ress. Harvard gave its brightest genioses 
to the cause of freedom, its transatlantic 
Hampden to &11 at Banker Hill, its Adams 
to fonnd a nation. Yale was rigidly patri- 
otic. Princeton College, under Witherspoon, 
formed a bulwark of independence. Yet 
the influence of the colleges was only a faint 
impulse compared to that of the general in- 
telligence of our educated people, and that 
strong passion for liberty which had grown 
up fii^^m the simpler school-house and the 
modest library. 

Books, which had discovered America and 
first disturbed the wilderness, were not want- 
ing to our ancestors. The booksellers sold 
freely the new works of Johnson, Burke, or 
the famous Dr. Goldsmith, and one Boston 
house numbered ten thousand volumes on 
its shelves. Several public and private 
libraries already existeid. Kalm mentions 
the collection of excellent works, chiefly En- 
glish, in the public library founded by Frank- 
lin in 1742 at Philadelphia. The wealthier 
people of the town paid forty shillings cur- 
rency in the beginning, besides ten shillings 
annually. Several smaller libraries were 
also founded near it. Boston showed a 
*' more general turn for music, painting, and 
the flne arts" than either of the more south- 
em towns.' But literature still hesitated 
to flourish in the New World. Mather, 
Edwards, sermons, pamphlets, newspapers, 
were the chief sources of the mentid prog- 
ress of our ancestoxB. It was idle to look 
for a Homer or Shakspeare in so wild a 
land ;* nor is it likely that a fourth epic will 
be sung for many a cycle. But reading was 
a chanioteristic trait of the whole people, 
and curiosity and inquiry the chief impulses 
of their civilization. In military affairs the 
colonists had shown courage and capacity. 
New England troops bad grown famous at 
the conquest of Louisbourg, the siege of Ha- 
vana, and the fall of Quebec While the En- 
glish ministry were denouncing them as a 
feeble, alijeot race, more intelligent observ- 
ers in England knew that the colonists were 
only cowards in cruel and inhuman deeds. 
Virginia's troops had fought bravely in the 
wilderness, and Washington was the most 
renowned of the colonial commanders. In 
military stores, guns, powder, arms, the 
country was deficient; nor did its people 
suppose that they would ever be drawn 
into another great war. 

Around the thin line of settlements oeoa- 



1 In cities, it is said, colleges seldom floarish, yet 
the eagerness with which students &vsn themsehres 
of the adrantagee of the Boston Latin School or the 
New York Free College, a school of mines or a pop- 
ular law school, shows that ntilitj must be one trait 
of the college oouse. 

a Bnmaby, Plnkert, xUL 747. 

' Bamsay, i S7& Its earliest poems were in Latin. 



pied by our ancestors a circle of variooa and 
almost hostile races hemmed in their prog- 
ress. Between the austere and Puritanic 
New Englander and the loose, profligate,* 
yet often courageous clergy and people of 
Quebec there could be no friendship. Can- 
ada refused to Join in the cause of independ- 
ence. Its French population turned with 
aversion from an alliance with heretics and 
Saxons. To the westward the Canadian and 
clerical influence governed all the Indian 
tribes. The Mississippi was held by the 
Spaniards and by a few English planters 
who steadfastly refused to Join the colo- 
nists.* New Orleans, recently transferred 
to Spain, was at first unwilling to sell arms 
and powder to the boats that had sailed 
down the great river fix>m Pittsbui|^. The 
English in West Florida were hostile to the 
colonies; Spanish Florida was still unde- 
cided. It was with no confidence in any 
exterior aid that the colonists looked out 
upon their beleaguered territory in the hot 
days of July, 1776. On every side around 
them they saw the impending horron of a 
war of extirpation. Canada teemed with 
military preparations; the savages were 
aroused through all the wilderness ; the cit- 
ies on the coast were threatened with sud- 
den ruin; Howe was already landing on 
Staten Island; disunion tore the ranks of 
the reformers. Tet on the 2d of July, 1776, 
a bell rang cheerfully over Philadelphia that 
spoke the liberation of America. Samuel 
Adams had won his cause.' The 2d of July 
seemed to John Adams the grandest day <^ 
all the ages. 



THE BEAKER. 

I PLsnoB to thee this golden cap. 
Filled with mj life's red wine; 

Drain if thou wilt the generous dranght. 
For every drop is thine. 

Look down into its sparkling depcbs. 
And watch the bubbles bright 

That rise from out its ruby heart 
And break in foamy light. 

Then take the cap I pledge to thee, 
Filled with a draught divine; 

My soul lies trembling on the brim. 
And every drop is thine: 

Is thine to take or to reject; 

But if reject thoa mast, 
Toss to the winds the worthless wine. 

And crush the cap to dost! 



iRl6d6tel,Mem.,iiLp.8I. ICacgregor, ProgreM o( 
Commerce, L 141, notices the immormllty of tlie Ouia- 
dlans. One minister of state stole X400,000. 

s Osyirr^fLoiiiaisna, Spanish Dominion, pwioa. Fi- 
nally the Bpuiisrds sttMk tbe Bngttab. 

* Bsmoel Adams, to his ditdple and kfatamaa John, 
was tbe '* wedge of steel" that apUt tbe bond bctwwa 
England and Ammloa. J. Adams to WUUam I^dor, 
Jane 6, ISIT. 8o Jefferson looked to Samnal / ' — 
as his goMe and teacher. 
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THE PLAINS.— A PROPHECY. 



Go ye and look upon that land, 

That far vast land that few behold, 

And none beholding understand — 

That old, old land which men call new — 

Go Journey with the seasons through 

Its wastes, and learn how limitless. 

The solemn silence of that plain 

Is, oh ! so eloquent. The blue 

And bended skies seem built for it, 

And all else seems a yesterday, 

An idle tale but Uly told. 

Its story is of God alone. 

For man has lived and gone away 

And left but little heaps of stone. 

Lo ! here you learn how more than fit 

And dignified is silence, when 

Tou hear the petty jeers of men. 

Its awful solitudes remain 

Thenceforth for aye a part of you, 

And you have learned your littleness. 

Some silent red men cross your track; 
Some sun-tanned trappers come and go; 
Some rolling seas of buffalo 
Break thunder-like and far away 
Against the foot-hills, breaking back 
Like breakers of some troubled bay ; 
Some white-tailed antelope blown by 
So airy like ; some foxes shy 
And shadow-like move to and tro 
Like weavers' shuttles as you pass; 



And now and then from out the grass 
Ton hear some lone bird cluck, and call 
A sharp keen call for her lost brood, 
That only makes the solitude 
Seem deeper still, and that is alL 

That wide domain of mysteries 
And signs that men misunderstand; 
A land of space and dreams ; a land 
Of sea-salt lakes and dried-up seas ; 
A land of caves and caravans 
And lonely wells and pools ; a land 
That hath its purposes and plans. 
That seems so Uke dead Palestine, 
Save that its wastes have no confine 
Till pushed against the leveled skies ; 
A land firom out whose depths shall rise 
The new-time prophets; the domain 
From out whose awful depths shall come, 
All clad in skins, with dusty feet, 
A man fresh fh>m his Maker's hand, 
A singer singing oversweet, 
A charmer charming very wise ; 
And then all men shall not be dumb- 
Nay, not be dumb, for he shall say, 
« Take heed, for I prepare the way 
For weary feet ;'' and from this laud 
The Christ shall come when next the race 
Of man shall look upon his Dftce. 

JOAQUm MffJiEB. 

RotfC, 18T4. 
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THE press eveiy where, and very naturally, re- 
sents a recent law which it beUeved to men- 
ace its freedom. This is instinctive ; for the hand 
of arbitrary power is first laid upon the press, 
which is the public tongue. Its freedom is the 
palladium of every truly free government, and 
Its utmost abuse is not an evil as great as the 
constraint of its liberty. But while we shall all 
probably agree upon this, and while the chief ad- 
vocates of the Uiw in question deny that they 
cherish any hostility to the press, nothing is 
more notorious than the discontent of many pub- 
lic men with the incessant vituperation and mis- 
representation to which they are subjected in the 
newspapers. The point is well worth consider- 
ing whether t\^ press, which in its comments 
constantlv presents so lofty an ideal of public life, 
does all it can to make that ideal practicable. 
Indeed, the impartial reader — namely, the intel- 
ligent and discriminating person who is now pe- 
rusing these lines— must often ask himself, as 
he rises from his daily feast of the newspaper, 
whether it does not seem that the great journal 
is quite as much intent upon maintaining the 
consistency of its own expressed opinions upon 

{>ublic men and measures as upon securing that 
of|^ conduct which it so strenuously commends. 
This course, indeed, is natural enough, because 
if iu judgment be discredited its influence is im^ 



periled; and as the press constantly expresses 
the most positive opinions upon the most inad- 
equate or even inaccurate information, an appar- 
ent consistency oflen requires it to persevere in 
conscious error. A journal often wishes, un- 
doubtedly, that it had not taken the position 
which it has taken, but which, having taken, it 
must maintain. ** I am very sorry, " said an ed- 
itor, in effect, ** to have called Mr. Smith a liar, 
a forger, and a thief— veiy sorry indeed ; but, 
having done so, of coarse I must stand to it.** 
He had a theory not only that a journal should 
seem to be infallible, but that he could persuade 
its readers that it was. so. But in the very in- 
stance of which he spoke every body knew that 
he was wrong, for the disproving facts had been 
published, and his refusal to acknowledge the 
truth, by showing a want of manly candor, harm- 
ed his journal verv much more than his persist- 
ence in a slander helped its reputation of infalli- 
bility. 

The simple truth is that if an editor lacks judg- 
ment, he can not help showing it ; and notUng is 
a plainer or more ludicrous proof of it than the 
effort to establish infiUUbility or to maintain con- 
sistency. Yet it is this personal and petty feel- 
ing which cripples the press in the work of ele- 
vating the tone of public life. Each journal has 
two or three favorites, whose mouths, according 
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to its report, nevtr open but pearls and diamonds 
drop profoselv oot. They are the greatest of 
statesmen and most incorruptible of men, whUe 
the rest are wretched twaddlers and pettifoggers, 
imposing themselres upon a good-natured com- 
munity as great men. Party organs, of course, 
grind the party tune ; bnt we speak of the press 
which, whatever party it favors, means to show 
by the method and tone of its advocacy that it 
does not serve the party, bnt the country by the 
party. The object of such a press certainly 
should be to co-operate with all good endeavor, 
and as a powerful means to a loftier and pnrer 
politics, to make public life an attractive career 
for the b€»t men. At the best it has thorns and 
repulsions enough. But does the press try to re- 
move them? 

When Mr. Eugene Hale was appointed Post- 
master-General in the early summer there was 
great speculation upon the motives of the ap- 
pointment, as if the President's personal knowl- 
edge of him and regard for him, and Mr. Hale*s 
character and service, were not to be considered 
08 any reasons whatever. Upon learning that 
Mr. Creswell could not remain until the autumn, 
Mr. Hale declined the position on account of his 
health, which had been impaired by his constant 
and arduous service in the House during the late 
session, and there was a general newspaper dis- 
position to smile at the suggestion that so young 
and rising a man would decline so great an honor 
for so trivial a reason, and fresh theories were 
suggested of the real significance of his action by 
no means, in every case, fitvorable to Mr. Hale, 
lliis is a fair illustration of a prevalent fashion 
in the treatment of public men. While we are 
constantly deploring low standards and dishon- 
orable conduct, and jnstlv expositig and con- 
demning the gniltyyjuid while we are regretting 
that the best men, the most intelligent and the 
most trained, will not or can not take an active 
part in public and official life, we persistently do 
what we can to exclude them, and to perpetuate 
the evil that we bewail, by a general doubt and 
censure of all concerned, and by a fiulore to 
commend vrith the same ardor that we con- 
demn. 

No honorable man is allured into pnbHc Kfe 
by a wish to make money, and there is no meas- 
nre more popular than a redaction of salaries. 
But if public men are poorly paid in money, they 
have certainly a right to expect to be cheered by 
the honorable recognition of their services. They 
ought not surely to be dogged with doubt and 
clouded with suspicion at every turn. A suita- 
ble man is perhaps persnaded to stand for Con- 
gress, and is elected. He leaves his bnsiness 
and his home, changes the whole manner of bis 
lifo, and devotes himself faithfully and intelli- 
gently to the duties of his new position. To 
such a man the position is really arduous. The 
fate of poor Mr. Mellish showed how sorely the 
duties may harass a sensitive and conscientious 
Bepresentative. Yet for all his industry and zeal 
and actual sacrifice, the chance is that his only 
reward will be to be classed as one of the Con- 
gressional "den of thieves*' or nest of jobbcnrs, 
while his real work passes without the slightest 
recognition. This method of treatment certain- 
ly does not make public life more attractive: and 
if we think it wise to deny public men both mon- 
ey and repute, to starve them and to snub them, 



it is not surprising that good citizens decide that 
it is as pleasant to stay at home as to go abroad 
to be kicked. 

It was indignation with what they believed to 
be a ftishion of injustice, a resolution not to sttP* 
fer their names and actions to be the targeu 
of what they hold to be a reckless and wanton 
crew of Bohemians, who stab and shoot anony- 
mously — the bravoes of the press — that made so 
many Senators and Bepresentatives willing to try 
to arrest the mischief by a veiy questionable law. 
The power of the press is indeed enormous. No 
citizen of New York, or of any other dty, bnt 
would vrince il^ upon coming out of his house 
some pleasant morning to walk down town, he 
should see his name placarded upon all the curb- 
stones in Broadway as a rascal or a cockatoo. 
It would be disagreeable in one street of one dty 
on one morning. How would he like to be pla- 
carded as a fool or a knave all over the country 
every morning? '* Then let him not be so," re- 
plies Cata True : and you, O Cato, Briareos 
and Argus in one, have you no doty? In 
proportion to your. power mast not be the wis- 
dom and gencsosity of its exercise? 1^ as yoa 
profess, you would deanse public life, can it be 
done by a criticism founded in suspicion and 
hostility, and wanting the inspiration of patriotio 
co-operation ? There are as much patriotism and 
honorable ambition in this country as in any oth- 
er, and there are many men in the public service 
who are inspired by motives and hopes as high 
as those which have animated any men at any 
time. For good reasons, also, the salariet of 

Kublic men are small ; such men are neeaasari* 
/ and properly closdy scanned, and held to the 
severest responsibility. No sensible man would 
abate in the least degree that strict accoontabB- 
ity and that relentless vigilaace. Bnt it is no 
less wise that conmiendation should be as hearty 
as censure, and that criticism should be as gen- 
erous as it is Just. 

At a pleasant dinner of the dominant sex the 
" Woman*' question, as it is technically called, 
came up, and it was languidlr agreed that when 
wives gravdy and thou^tfbliy mged upon their 
husbands, and mothers upon sons, and sisters 
upon brothers, and sweethearts upon loven, that 
they felt themselves radically wronged, and in- 
sisted upon the suflfhige, it would be granted. 
And the question passed. But one of the guests 
said to another that the real difBcnlty was that 
what may be called the best women— ^hose, that 
is, who in the minds of the best men stand lor 
the whole sex — are supremely indiflferent to the 
subject, or are poeitivdy opposed to the proposi- 
tion. The women who advocate it, he said, are 
conspicuously vain, shallow, seUheeking loven 
of notoriety, and of an erident co ar se n es s of 
fibre; not, indeed, in everr individual case, but 
as a ckss. And what makes the prospect more 
hopdess, he added, is that the character and 
method of thdr arguments are so ieMt and ia- 
effident, thdr logic is so fatally defective, and, 
indeed, there is such a total want of what we un- 
derstand by intdlectual abiKty in their preseuta- 
tion of thdr own case, that the dispeesioostt 
spectator is forced to ailc himself how the < 
duct of human affdrs could ponibly be ii 
by an infusion of on endless amount 
incapadty. 
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The smoke of bU cigar curled Ughtljr, and he 
watched it silentlj. 

**Ha?e joa got no farther than that?" aaked 
hiB friend, smiling; **fbr this is bnt the most 
threadbare form of the oldest Tory argnment. 
Hare you nothing to suggest to the coart or jory 
upon the merits of the ease ?" 

The guest who had spoken first replied that 
the senior counsel, Goldwin Smith, Q.C., had 
made bis plea. 

"Not exactly Q.C.," answered the other; and 
he went on to speak of the recent pi^)er of Pro- 
fwsor Smith upon the subject. 

It is undoubtedly admirable in force and clear- 
ness. It is short, for it is only a magazine arti- 
cle, but one of the few rejoinders which ha^-e 
been made to Mr. Mill tliat deserve attention. 
He considen Mr. Mill's theory of the historical 
subjection of women to men to be fundamentally 
unsound, and asserts that the lot of the woman 
has not been determined by the will of the man 
in any considerable degree, but that the condi- 
tion of both has been determined by circum- 
stances which neither could control. The fam- 
ily was a unit, poUtically as well as socially, tatd 
nothing, he thinks, can be mcnre unfounded than 
the theory of Mr. Mill that the present relation 
of wires to their husbands has its origin in slav- 
ery. Sarah's lot^ he says, was essentially difier- 
ent from Hagars; and although Hector was 
absolute over Andromache, her positioa ean in 
no way be likened to that of her handmaidens. 
But Mr. Smith forgets that Mr. Mill does not 
assert nor imply that the relation of the wife to 
the husband who loves and honors her is not dif- 
ferent from that of a mere slave to her master, 
but that his powers and rights in the law are not 
essentially different from those of a master, and 
so far as they are now ameliorated are but mod- 
ifications of such rights. The father was the 
heed of the family; but of the whole femily, 
which comprised wives and sUves as well as 
children. He could marry his daughter at his 
will by the same right that be could sell his skive. 
Coming from ancient to modem times, Professor 
Smith, of course, is familiar iviih Blapkstone's 
dictum that " the very being and existence of 
the woman is suspended during the marriage," 
and that of Baron Alderson, that " the wife is 
only the servant of her husband." The fact that 
there may have been the tenderest relations of 
affection between wife and hnsband did not 
change the fact that she was subject to his will : 
and to be subject to another's will is slavery. 

This subjection, however, like the ancient in- 
ability to bold property. Professor Smith holds 
to be a relic of feudalism, and in no sense the 
contrivance of male inju^lce. Bnt nothing is 
phuner than that under the feudal system the 
woman was, upon whatever gronnd, absolutely 
suljject to the man. This, says Professor Smith, 
was due to circumstances. But there was cer- 
tainly some kind of hnoan agency nnder the 
fendal sjrstem. " Cironmstances," applied to that 
STStem, is a word expressing conditions largely 
determined by human chaimcter and feeling. If 
actual force of arms was the tenure by which 
rights of every kind were held, the want of that 
force, or weakness, would be regarded with a 
feeling in which contempt mingled. And tha feel- 
ing must necessarily extend to the dependent 
sex. Consequently women la the fendal times 



were both toys and daves. They were truly 
loved, indeed : they were the mothers of fami- 
lies : they were qtwens : but they were still sub- 
ject to the arbitrary will of another. 

As feat as a real Christianity and civilization 
have prevailed, disabilities of every kind have 
fellen from women. Professor Smith himself 
admits i^ but says that while feudalism histed 
the disabilities or anomalies in the laws of prop- 
erty, for instance, were indispensable to both 
sexes. But as his chief argument is connected 
with one of the fendal principles, let us look at 
this more closely. His real and most plausible 
position is chat law rests at last on the actual 
force of the community. Bnt in case of rebell- 
ion women ooald not execute a law. Men know 
this ; and therefore if any law in the interest of 
women were passed contrary to the male sense 
of justice, men would refuse to execute it, law 
would not be enforeed, government would fail, 
and society would lapse into anarchy. Bnt the 
anomaly of the Uw in regard to real property 
nnder the feudal sjrstem sprang from the same 
principle of force. The reason of the feudal in- 
ability of women to hold property was that they 
could not bear arms to defend and maintain it. 
If, then, women should not have the suffrage be- 
cause they can not bear arms to enforce the laws, 
ought they to have property which iher can not 
bear arms to protect ? But does Mr. Smith ac> 
cept the logiesl inference that a return to the 
feudal system b the true policy of modem soci- 
ety ? On the other hand, if the right of women 
to hold property, although without the foree to 
defend it, has been found upon the whole to be 
advantageous to society, is there any good reason 
to suppose that the right to vote without the 
force to maintain the law would be disastrous ? 
Has not Professor Smith forgotten fieicts quite as 
important as those which he mentions? And 
among these the very vital feet that the interssts 
of women, upon a broad scale, can not be sepa- 
rated, as by his supposition, from those of men? 
Moreover, the very kind of law that he proposes 
as that which men woukl not defend, namely, 
that punishing some special offense against the 
sex, would hiudly be enacted if women had a real 
responsibility. So far as this instance is con- 
cerned they are like a party out of power, full of 
the most vehement and uncompromising asser- 
tions and pledges. Could they vote as wdl as 
rik, they would be like that party suddenly 
bed with all the responsit^ity of government. 

But while the inability of women to help to 
enforce the hiws which they mi^t help to inake 
is the strong argument of Mr. Smith, it is evi- 
dent that nnder all his plea is a very strong fbel- 
ing which b even more powerfinl tliaa ailment 
with him, as with ver^r HMmy generous men and 
women. In the opening of Ids article he says, 
with emphasis, "The very foundations of society 
are touched when Party tampers with the rela- 
tions of the sexes.'* This is a strong way of 
stating a feding, not an argument; what is 
meant is the relations of the sexee as they exuit 
within the writer s experience, not the abstract 
and ideal relations. For the reladons of the 
sexes have been constantly changing in the sense 
of larger independence of the woman and an in- 
creasing equality, not of function, but of oppor- 
tunity. That, indeed, is the real substance of 
the proposition which Professor Smith combats. 
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It 18 not the political responsibility of women, as 
each, but the welfare of societj through the co- 
operation of the sexes : all the aggregate and 
varioos forces of society directed to its develop- 
ment. Men and women co-operate in the fami- 
ly and in domestic life. Bot that is only a part 
of the life and interests of intelligent men and 
women. Let the same co-operation extend to 
their other interests. The greater the liberty, 
combined with intelligence and conscience, the 
happier the result. 

llie error of Mr. Smith and of those who 
agree with him is the supposition that the polit- 
ical liberty of women would in some manner 
conflict with the natural feminine charm or func- 
tion. They must be candidates and ofiicers and 
orators and ward politicians, it is said, and how 
can the delicacy of womanhood bear the strain ? 
But is the delicacy of womanhood the creation 
of law or custom, or is it a part of the nature of 
things ? The great multitude of women in the 
most highly ci?ilixed countries are compelled in 
the discharge of their family and most natural 
duties to chaffer and sharpen wits with trades- 
men of every kind. They do tliis with no nec- 
essary sacrifice of the charm of womanhood. 
But if they may thus associate with men in the 
market without feminine loss, why not in spheres 
of a nobler interest ? Mr. Smith asserts that the 
women whose public Judgment would be most 
valuable would be generally excluded from pub- 
lic life by conjugal and maternal duty. Does he 
not, then, so far dispose of bis own objection ? 
Such women would still have, as they have now, 
interest and intelligence in public affairs, and 
their good judgment would certainly {Movent tlieir 
voting for a woman merely because of her sex. 

Mr. Smith evidentlv has Mrs. Jellaby in con- 
stant view as the result of the political liberty of 
women. But why not Florence Nightingale? 
And why suppose that women must of necesdty 
wish to be Lord Raglan rather than Florence 
Nightingale ? Larger liberty does not make men 
meaner, but more manly, and why should It be 
feared as the ruin of women, however much it 
may destroy a false ideal of woman ? Mrs. Jel- 
laby is a picture of what a foolish woman may 
become in the absence of political responsilnli^ ; 
and the public women who justly disgust Mr. 
Smith and his friends, and who seem to them to 
represent women as they might, could, would, or 
wUl be, were they politically enfranchised, are, 
on the contrarv, the very phenomena which the 
politi<^ disability of woman produces. In the 
amusing little parlor farce of Tha Spirit of 76 
a female judge is the most ludicrous of figures. 
Yet the court of women in Siam, of which Mrs. 
Loonowens tdls ns, is not a jest; and Portia, al- 
though a fair young judge, is not the lees ** one 
of Shakespeare's women, the women of the 
heart's ideal 

Those who appeal so constantly to homao 
nature and the radical differences of sex should 
at least trust them a little. Political ambition, 
however strong, is not the master-passion of hu- 
man nature. How absurd and how revolting, 
exclaims some shuddering soul, the spectacle of 
a husband and wife each the candidate of an op- 
posing party for Governor of a State ! Yet is a 
son often an opposing candidate to his father, or 
a brother to a brother? Not often. It seems 
hardly worth while to torture the fancy to fignra 



possible troubles. If such a conflicting candi- 
dacy involves grief and confusion to the fiunily, 
is an affectionate wife likdy to countenance it 
more than the husband ? If the right of a wife 
to a separate property and to her own earnings 
does not abolish the fiimily, her equal right to 
an expression of her political prefisrenoe, with en- 
tire liber^ of politioU action, can not harm it. 
** The only difitsrence between the sexes is sex," 
says Dr. E. H. Clarke, in bis address at Detroit 
on **the building of a brain;" and he adds, 
** bnt this difference is radical and fundament- 
al *' Then it should seem that as the liberty of 
women to acquire and own pr<qperty has not end- 
ed in driving men from the entire management 
of great corporations, there is no reason to fear 
that their equal political liberty will lead them to 
occupations for which the *' radical and funda- 
mental*' diffisrence of sex unfits them. 

Thbbb is one lad^ in litentnre and in Ufs 
whose acquaintance u most desirable and de- 
lightful Slie is the one woman, indeed, whom 
all men are said, not always without some sar- 
castic feeling, to wish especiallv to know. She 
is declared to be the vision that haunts the youth 
as his heart opens to the soft influences of love, 
and her figure, trim and debonair, allures the 
older fancy of the man who sits ** alone and mer- 
ry at fbrtv year," having seen his earlier Gillian 
and Marian and a score more happily married. 
She is, in fact, the domestic magician, the good 
faiiy, the genius of home, the tiiougbtfnl, tact- 
ful, careful, intelligent housekeeper. She Is the 
very she whom Milton had in mind when he 
wrote, 

** Herbs and other coantrr messes 
Which the nest-btnded PhllUs dressesL** 

Her name is PhiUis — not exactly a romantk 
name, nor, indeed, meant by the poet for a ro- 
mantic name ; for he has just before sketdied as- 
other kind of woman : 

"Towers and battiements it sees 
Boflooi'd high in tufted trees. 
Where periiaps some beauty li^t 
The cynosure of neighboriog eyen** 

Such a cynosure could not possibly have been 
named Phillis : Artemis, perhajps,or Hildegarde ; 
Constance, Edith, Mildred, or Cimignnda, bnt by 
no possibility Phillis. That is a pastoral name, 
a shepherd's sweetheart Indeed, the two kinds 
of women are perfecUy indicated and dotin- 
guished in these lines of UAUegro^ which have 
no detail of description. The impression of 
womanly difference is nowhere more completdy 
given. One picture is that of the lofty, haughty, 
** high-bom Helen," the superb Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere ; the other is that of the thrifty Bands, 
the gardener Adam's wife. And the two are as 
near in the yonng man's heart as they are in the 
poem. 

When Mr. William Onppy raised his eyes fnm 
the pit of the theatre to Mms Esther Snmmerson 
sitting in the boxes, the '* image fanprinted on his 
*art" was that of the cynosure of ndghboriag 
eyes, stately among stately towers and anosatnl 
trees. But donbtkBss when Mr. William Gnppy, 
as lovers will, abandoned himself to blissful dranas 
of the possible home that should grow oai of Im 
lofty passion, it was another vinon that Im hw ; 
it was the high-hom Helen coming down to 
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breakfast in a sweet morning-cap, a Heat-handed 
Phillis. For love, which soars and sings, also 
builds its nest. The one instinct is as deep and 
sare as the other. The cynosure of worshiping 
hearts and eyes is but the romantic aspect of 
Phillis : and because she is so lofty and so lore- 
]y will she be the miracle-worker in the house- 
hold. The secret sorrow of a thousand homes 
is that the lady of the towers and battlements 
does not prove in fact to be the neat-handed 
Phillis. 

Indeed, it is a kind of national complaint and 
lamentation that the neat<handed Phillis is dis- 
appearing altogether. This is the significance 
of the senrant-girl question. This is the root of 
the alarming conviction that Phillis is changing 
into Biddy, whose fit epithet is not neat-handed. 
This is the meaning of the cry for bread — flight, 
sweet, well-baked bread, not the clammy dough 
which is served to a despairing land. This is 
the reason of the wondering question. What has 
become of roast meat? and of the meUncholy 
conviction that henceforth baked beef is to re- 
pUce the juicy sirloin of tradition, history, and 
elegant literature. Of the accomplished and in- 
telligent young women who honor the Easy 
Chair at this moment by their attention, of 
course the immense majority can broil a steak 
to a turn, or mix the airiest bread, or boil pota- 
toes as new-fallen snow. But there are some 
unfortunates who can not do it. Let ns pity 
them. They would probably tell us that they 
)\iive not studied poetry and music, the French 
language, crochet, and the Boston, to become 
kitchen drudges: and they will not fiul to re- 
mind us that Cinderelhi did not charm the Prince 
OS a kitchen-maid, and that she ceased to be 
Cinderbreeoh and emerged from the chimney- 
comer when she married him. But >vill they 
f»lease to curb their wrath for a. moment and 
isten to Dr. Clarke ? ** Unless men and women 
both have brains, the nation will go down. As 
much brain is needed to govern a household as 
to command a ship ; as much to guide a family 
aright as to guide a Congress aright ; as much 
to do the least and the greatest of woman's work 
as to do the least and the greatest of man's 
work." Now the dressing of messes by the 
neat-handed Phillis is one of the important ele- 
ments of governing a household ; and the Prin- 
cess Cinderella was the better housewife be- 
cause she had once been Cinderbreech. Nelson 
was the better admiral because he had once been 
cabin-boy. Dickens was the better story-teller 
because be had once been reporter. The obvious 
truth is that if Darby can afford to pay a hun- 
dred dollars monthly to a dl«/*, Joan need know 
nothing of messes ; but how many such Darbys 
are there ? 

These remarks, or similar ones, have been oft- 
en heard by the gentler reader, and are somewhat 
fiimiliar to her, not to say wearisome. **0h 
yes,'* she says, ** I know all this : men want wom- 
en in the fiftmily to be angeb and French cooks 
rolled into one. Heaven save the mark ! Sup- 
pose that women on their side were to expect 
men in the family to be heroes and gentlemen 
as well as *good providers?*" Well, madame, 
they ought to expect it and to insist upon it. 
Perhaps you have played the little game of par- 
lor magic? There are homes in which that 
game is always played, and they are the happiest 



of all. In them the real value of neatness and 
order, of thrift and taste and temperance, is un- 
derstood, and the Beauty who once lay lapped 
in lofty towers knows that the romance which 
enshrined her amidst those battlements and tuft- 
ed trees is preserved and forever refreshed by 
the art of the neat-handed Phillis. And upon 
Mm side As does not reverse the order of the sto- 
ry and of nature, and sink from the Prince into 
the Beast. 

The general popular conception of Iceland is 
composed of two parts, Heda and the geysers, 
while the more erudite add to this the knowledge 
contained in the fiimous chapter **0f Snakes in 
Iceland." ** There are no snakes in Iceland." 
The island lies as vague in the mind as Bayard 
Taylor describes the first glimpses of it as caught 
by travelers, glimmering, indistinct, intermittent. 
Yet all the Northern lands, as seen in the sagas, 
with the fierce life of jarls and vikings and sea- 
kings — lands lying in chill mists, and overblown 
with icy winds — leave an impression of profound 
sadness. The shoit summer, the bleak earth, 
the wild tempests, and the incessant elemental 
warfiire waged by the seamen — and all the peo- 
ple seem somehow to be seamen — show human 
life under the hardest conditions. And yet as 
the traveler admires the airy architecture of 
France and EngUmd, and loiters in the soft air 
of Sicilv, he remembers that the impulse whose 
results he sees was given by the Norse, the North- 
men, the Normans. Out of strength came forth 
sweetness. 

This romantic melancholy of the North is ex- 
quisitely reproduced in William Black's story of 
the Princess of Thule, The opening chapter 
conveys the very feeling of vague sadness which 
is the nnder-tone of the Norse literature ; and al- 
though the scene is only the Hebrides, it is filled 
by an imaginative touch with all the weird charm 
of the sad Northern scenery. How Scott would 
have del lighted in SheiU I None of his own 
Northern women are more characteristic She 
is a new figure in literature, a creation. We 
hope that the party which sailed in the summer 
from Aberdeen, in Scotland, for Iceland had cop- 
ies of the Princess <if Thule as an introduction 
to the sentiment of the region which they were 
to explore. They have told their story, and 
have given us newer and fresh pictures of that 
remote and strange and fascinating life. It is 
peculiarly attractive to us Americans, because 
we can see in it something of our own political 
spirit and tendency, the common heritage of our 
race. If their source is in the Aryan stock, it 
is peculiariy in ** the second swarm," the Teu- 
tonic branch, from which we spring, and they 
give ns a sepse of kinship to the North which we 
can never have to the South or the Latin lands. 

The first historic settlement of Iceland, of 
which the millennial anniversary hfu been cele- 
brated this year, resembles hi some points that 
of Massachusetts Bay. Winthrop and his com- 
pany were English gentlemen who came to find 
a home where they could enjoy their faith un- 
molested. They were self-exiled, and brought 
with them a certain intelligence and cultivation. 
The tradition of IceUnd is that Ingolf of Nor- 
way and Leif of the Sword, with their families, 
landed near Reikiavik, the present capital, and 
made a settlement a thousand summers ago. 
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Aboat ten years afterward the fair-haired Harold, 
King of Norway, reduced the independent jarls 
or kings to his sopreme anthority, and many of 
them fled beyond sea and settled in Iceland. 
They were *'the best blood of the race," and 
they founded a kind of republic After a little 
more than a hundred years Christianity was es- 
tablished upon the island, and then followed the 
literary age of IceUind. The monkish influence 
did not suppress the oral sagas, which were grad- 
ually written out, so that, as Bayard Taylor 
thinks, the manuscript literature of Iceland is 
the richest in the world. During four centuries 
the island remained a semi-republic, and then 
fell through civil wars into the hands of the King 
of Norway, and so to Denmark by inheritance 
in 1380. 

Mr. Taylor, under the spell of the Hebrides, 
seems to accept all the traditions of Scandinavian 
explorations and settlements in America. He 
says that Leif in the year 1000 made a settlement 
at the mouth of the Taunton Biver, and that for 
twel%'e years there was interoonmiunication b^ 
tween this region, or Vinland, as it was called, 
and Iceland and Greenland. Moreover, he adopts 
the tale of Dighton Bock, and says that the marks 
upon it are runes, and that they were made by 
Thorfinn Karlsefue. And, that our relation to 
Iceland shall be complete, he adds that in 1856 
a vessel went from Greenland to Nova Scotia for 
timber, and was blown by stress of weather to 
Icehmd on its return. '* It is impossible that the 
knowledge of these voyages should not have been 
current in Iceland in 1477, when Columbus, sail- 
ing in a ship from Bristol, England, visited the 
island. As he was able to converse with the 
priests and learned men in Latin, he undoubted- 
ly learned of the existence of another continent 
to the west and south ; and this knowledge, not 
the mere fanaticism of a vague belief, supported 
him during many years of disappointment.*' 
But Columbus, when he discovered America, 
was not looking for another continent, but for a 
western route to India. Had he had ** knowl- 
edge'* of the continent, would he have sought his 
new route in that direction, or did he suppose the 
land of which, according to the story, he heard, 
to be the Cipango that he sought ? 

The millennial celebration was very simple and 
characteristic. There was a Lutheran religious 
ser\'ice in the cathedral, and a banquet at the 
university, and dancing on one day, and oo an- 
other an assembly upon the ground where the 



Althing mdt nearly ten centuries ago. Speech-' 
es were made to which the king responded, and 
there was every where a placid and pleasant fe»- 
tivaL The real event was the new conaritntiop, 
which went into operation on the Ist of Angost; 
and which is the first step toward '* home role." 
Until thhrt;^ years ago the government was a 
simple Danish despotism. But in 1844 IcehiDd 
was admitted to a consultative part in its own 
government. In 1874 the king permits it to 
levy its own taxes, but only by the law of two 
Houses of a Legislature one branch of which he 
controls by the right of appcdntment. The new 
constitution is like the French charter of fifty 
years ago, or the motu proprio concessioiis ii 
the Pope to the Boman States in 1 846. But the 
remoteness of Iceland and its comparative onim- 
portance will secure its political tranquillity. The 
glimpse that the worid has had of the island dur- 
ing the last summer is very pleasing : a simple, 
industrious, intelligent people ; a peaceful, pas- 
toral, lonely landscape ; the heavr-ontlined Hee- 
la, its snow mantle made golden by the son ; the 
desolation of extinct volcanic action, and the 
geysers throwing out jets of water a hundred 
feet high, in form like a bnnch of the pampas 
grass in blossom. 

On the evening of the celebration, when the 
speeches were made at the tmivernty of Bmkiavik, 
in Iceland, there was an illomination at the Cor- 
nell University, in the United States. It was in 
the house of Professor Willard Fiske, one of the 
few Americans who are familiar with the Scan- 
dinavian language and lore, and who first called 
public attention in this oountiy to the millennial 
festival of Iceland by proposing that books 
should be sent by Ameri^n sehokrs and pub- 
lishers to replace the losses which Iceland has 
innocently sufiered, and so to offer the hand of 
peaceful friendship to our solitary sturdy breth- 
ren of the North Sea. At the celebration Pro- 
fessor Eiske's friend and cdleagne. Bayard Tay- 
lor, wrote a little poetical greeting from America 
to Iceland, which was translated into the Ice- 
landic language, and read to the company amidst 
great appUose : 

<*86t far apart, neglected, exiled, 

Thy children wrote their runes oC pride. 
With power that brinas in this thv triumph 
The conqaerlog nations to thy nde. 

**What thoQffh thy native ham he sUeot, 
JThe Chora the]r stmck shall onn prolong ; 



We claim thee kindred, call 
O land of ssga, steel, and 



thee mother. 



Cititflr'0 Hiteroq Jkm\. 



HISTORY. 
IITB. PAJIKMAN has produced another vol- 
lf± ume. The Old Riginu in Canada (Little, 
Brown, and Co.), of his history of the Canadian 
French. Of the various themes of American his- 
tory that remain to be thoroughly explored — and 
there is no country whose annals will demand in 
the future more careful labor than ours — the ex- 
ploiu of the early French settlers on the St. Law- 
rence must always seem one of the most interest- 
ing. The Jesuits, whose peculiar character Mr. 
Parkman pmnu with candor, hoped to found a 
clerical empire on the banks of the magnificent 



river, and convert the saimgea to the Boman fiuth. 
But they were less fortonate than In Paraguay 
or even Japan. They showed traits of horoie 
endumnce and fanatical ooonge. They tiav- 
ersed the frightful wilderness, bore cold, hangar, 
torture, deaUi, without a murmur, lived among 
the treacherous Iroquois, tnatained by omens and 
visions, converted the gentier Borons, and taa^ht 
the Canadian woods to resound with the ptaises 
of Mary. But in many particuUrs the papal 
missionaries were no loss barbarous than the sav- 
ages they came to convert. The Mobawli was 
not more exultant over the torture of a captive 
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than were the Jesuits at the pjre of a HagaenoL 
They sarpassed the Indian in treacherous insin- 
cerity ; ther pursued their rivals, the Sulpitians 
of Montreal, with relentless hatred. Quebec was 
torn by the conflicts of the hostile Roman Cath- 
olic sects while the Iroquois were screaming their 
war-songs beneath its walls. The Jesuits con- 
doned the greatest crimes where the Church was 
benefited by them, and conformed to the worst 
excesses or the savages in the hope of winning 
them to a formal Christianity. In their deepest 
danger they trusted in reli<», pictures, and im- 
ages; in their fierce ambition they spared no 
one who opposed their imperious rula 

Quebec, under the guidance of the priests, be- 
came a scene of politaoid and moral decay. Pec- 
ulation reigned in all the civil departments. The 
Jesuits chose the oflkials, and chose them only 
for their intense devotion to the Papal Church. 
They might rob the public treasury at will so 
long as they obeyed the priests implicitly. Hon- 
esty was almost unknown. The children of the 
colony were left uneducated. A throng of nobles, 
priests, and nuns consumed the products of the 
industrious. Beggary awaited most of the set- 
tlers (p. 381). The attempt to plant feudalism 
and priestcraft upon American soil was fiital to 
the commerce and industry of the colony, and 
it was a happy exchange for the people of New 
France when the English banner waved over 
Quebec. The chief interest, however, of the 
period of which Mr. Parkman treats lies in the 
war between the French and the Iroquois, the 
dangers of the feeble settlement, and the timid- 
ity or the weakness with which the colonists met 
the foe. The Mohawks dragged their victims 
from beneath the walls of Quel^ and the timid 
towns-people did not dare to fire upon them. For 
nearly half a century the Iroquois held the col- 
ony in a kind of subjection, and the courage of 
fanaticism was scarcely equal to that of the wild 
men of the woods. 

Mr. Parkman's volume has many of the ele- 
ments of a valuable history. His accuracy and 
careful research are every where apparent. His 
style is clear, his subject new. He has, indeed, 
made it his own by his previous studies, and 
while he may be sometimes drawn into a higher 
admiration for some of the clerical pioneers than 
their conduct merits, his research, industry, and 
care are a good example for all students of 
American history. 

A colder and more critical historian might 
perhaps have produced a work on the early his- 
tory of this country more valuable to the student 
than Ilie PioneerM and Patrioti of America^ by 
John S. C. Abbott (Dodd and Mead), but it 
would have been less entertaining and less valu- 
able to the ordinary reader. Mr. Abbott writes 
of a life in which he has participated hj a vivid 
imagination and warm sympathies. He writes 
of Waterloo as though he were one of the Old 
Guard ; of Kit Carson as though he had tracked 
a deer with him through a Western wilderness. 

This sympathy has a value of its own, which 
the public recognise, though the critics do not. 
This value is periinps more apparent in the series 
of American pioneers than in any thing else Mr. 
Abbott has ever written. He is not a pioneer. 
His life has been spent in civilization. We 
donbt whether he ever caught a trout, or shot a 
deer, or bivouacked for a week in the woods. 



But we have never read pictorial descriptions so 
vivid, so realistic, of pioneer life as these afford- 
ed by the Pioneers and Patriots of America, 
In Miles Standish we see the drama of early 
New England life; in Peter Stuyvesant the 
quieter course of the early Dutch history of New 
York; in Kit Carson and David Crockett the 
romance of Western pioneering. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

EvssT literary traveler who has spent a fort- 
night in Utah feels called upon to write an ac- 
count of Mormonism. Magazine and newspaper 
articles and pamphlets and books on Mormonism 
have accordingly been produced until the reading 
public has become satiated with a subject which 
possesses no other attractions than those of a 
most pathetic tragedy. But it is certain that 
no *' Gentile" could tell the true story of Mor- 
monism ; and not until Mr. Stenhonse produced 
his work on the subject did the American reader 
possess any thing which deserved to be called a 
nistoiy of this American religious and social 
monstrositv. His work was compreliensive, 
calm, condusive ; all that research, personal ex- 
perience, and candor could do was done to give 
the American public a trustworthy account of 
the rise, progrws, and present condition of this 
extraordinary imperium in imperio. But one 
phase, and a most important one, of Mormon 
life no man could write. Its effect on woman- 
hood could be described only by a woman who 
had experienced its burdens and its bitterness. 
Thus the fitting complement of Mr. Stenhonse's 
vol nine is A Woman's lAfe in Pohfgamy^ by Mr«. 
T. B. H. Stenhousb (A. D. Worthington and 
Co.). The volume is what its title indicates, 
not a comprehensive historv of the svstem, but 
a personal autobiography of one who has suffer- 
ed the effects of its despotic sway over body and 
intellect and conscience. In her pages the phys- 
ical tyranny and brutality of Mormonism are less 
prominent than in her husband's book, but the 
degrading effects of this singular superstition on 
mind and heart, the struggle of the woman's bet- 
ter nature against a perverted conscience, a false 
religion, a poisonous social influence, all tending 
irresistibly to her own self-degradation, are far 
more effectively described. The pitiful feature 
of Mormonism is that woman is compelled to 
perform a moral hari-kari, to assist in her own 
moral and social sacrifice. The wife-banl%ig of 
India is merciful and ennobling when compu^ 
with the immolation, the living sacrifice, which 
Mormonism has required of its victims. The 
blasphemous travesty of Scripture, the hideous 
anthropomorphism which it has evolved out of 
the Bible, is a fitting foundation for such a sys- 
tem. It begins by degrading God ; it ends by 
destroying the family and corrupting both man 
and woman. According to Mormon theology — 
not the theology which is preached by the mis- 
sionaries in Europe, but that which is taught to 
the people in Utah — Adam was God, who is like 
a well-to-do farmer ; the Virgin M^ry was the 
lawful wife of God, who after the Resurrection 
will take her again as His wife, and raise up im- 
mortal spirits in eternity ; the marriage at Cana 
of Galilee was Christ's own nuptial feast, Mary 
and Martha were His plural wives, and the wom- 
en who *' ministered unto Him** stood to him in 
the same relation ; and men are the saviors of 
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their wives, who can not be saved except they 
are obedient to their husbands and plenso them. 
There is nothing in the worst forms of Rabbin- 
ical literature, nothing in the most blasphemous 
assaults of a vulgar and unintelligent infidelity, 
worse than this. Educated under such a system, 
the woman is taught to practice a religious ascet- 
icism that has no parallel in the history of the 
world. She is required to crucify not merely her 
body, not merely her affections, but her womanly 
sdf-respect, to her superstition. With a refine- 
ment of cruelty that seems well-nigh incredible, 
the first wife is compelled to join the hands of her 
own husband and his second wife, and thus to rat- 
ify the ceremonial that is the funeral service of 
her o\m heart. The bitter struggle between self- 
respect and a perverted conscience, between a 
woman's instinct and a superstition that has be- 
come a second nature, which in Mrs. Stenhouse's 
case preceded this act of renunciation, and the 
heart-sickness which succeeded, she has described 
as only a woman could who had personally expe- 
rienced the conflict and the death. The episode 
of Mary Burton discloses the same inherent 
tragedy, though from a different point of view. 
And not the least sorrowful feature in this mis- 
called religion, the influence exerted by once- 
degraded wives to seduce all women to their own 
level, is not concealed. 

Yet Mrs. Stenhouse writes without bitterness, 
without vitnperation. The calmness and candor 
of her narrative render it the more terrible an 
indictment. To the psychological student, to 
whom Mormonism is a mental problem insolu- 
ble, and the seemingly stolid acquiescence of 
woman in her own shame an inexplicable mys- 
tery, not the least interesting feature of this vol- 
ume will be the fact that it traces so clearly the 
process by which superstition gained, first an in- 
fluence, then an absolute control, over a mind 
originallv intelligent and over a will originally 
independent. There is of course, incidentally, 
an interior view of the domestic life of Mor- 
monism; and we believe the chapter on the 
Mysteries of the Endowment House is the only 
trustworthy account which has ever been given 
to the Gentile world of the secret ceremonies 
which accompany ^* celestial marriages." 

The Life of Napoleon IIL, by Blakcraud 
Jerrold (Longmans, Green, and Co., London), 
is one of those necessarily occasional. and excep- 
tionaWorks which add to our real knowledge of 
historv. In general, the historian can do little 
else than gather up the information respecting 
men and events which contemporaneous publica- 
tions have made known, or which later historians 
have recorded, and weave them anew in a sim- 
pler and a more compact form, or in patterns 
more graphic and picturesque. But occasion- 
ally a historian, by his investigations, really opens 
to ^e reading public a new chapter in historv, 
as Motley has done in bis histories of the Neth- 
erlands and the Dutch Republic Occasionally 
a biographer, admitted to the private papers and 
sacred con^dences of a public man, is able to 
give us a knowledge of his life and work which 
no one could do who viewed them only from 
the outside. Mr. Jerrold tells us in his title- 
page that his wot^ is ** derived from state rec- 
ords, from unpublished fiimilv correspondence, 
and from personal testimony ;*^ and in his prefiice 
that he had "the benefit of help abundantly be 



stowed by the imperial family,'* and access to 
family papers of extreme value ; and the pages 
o€ this first volume bear out his assertion. We 
do not remember to have seen before the frag- 
ments of autobiography hera published. Some 
of the letten of Louis Napoleon are certainly 
new. Of his materials Mr. Jerrold does, indeed^ 
make some unnecessary di^)lay. Fac- similes 
are of no particular value except to show the 
handwriting, and one letter in fac-simile serves 
this purpose as well as half a dozen. Even the 
letter written in infancy, with its blot where the 
sharp nib stuck in the paper and scattered a 
small shower of ink around, is just such a rem- 
iniscence as well-nigh every mother has of ber 
son, and is interesting rather than valuable. Jf 
Mr. Jerrold has the advantage of possessing t^e 
confidence of the imperial fiunily, this advantage 
has its drawbacks. He writes as the defender 
of the dead emperor*s memory. Uis admira- 
tion for Napoleon III. is frankly expressed in the 
opening sentence of his preface. It re-appears 
in his brief characterization of the man on pago 
69, and, if possible, still mora clearly in his 
somewhat overanxious defense of the ill-con- 
ceived and ill-executed attempt at Strasborg. 
Mr. Jerrold's prejudices do not materially im- 
pair the value of his work thus far ; but we shall 
be agreeably disappointed if he is able to write 
either dispassionately of the an^ ctitat, or crit- 
icaUy of the illusive glories of the reign that fol- 
lowed, and that ended so inglorionsly. Mr. Jer- 
rold's veiy familiarity with his theme detracu 
from his clearness as a writer. Still the work 
is of value not only to the scholar, but also to 
the general reader. The democracy of Loois 
Napoleon's later life — for he was at once an im- 
perialist and a democrat — appeare in some strik- 
mg phases of his boyhood experiences. The 
gradual development of his character is not per- 
fectly traced oat for us ; but the material is all 
here, and the reader may trace its growth for him- 
self. The descriptions, particularly of domestic 
life at Malmaison and at Arenenboig, are graph- 
ic and realistic. It is impossible to read the 
story of the life in Italy without a sincere re- 
spect, almost a reverence, for Hortense, and a 
recognition of the souree whence Lonls Napo- 
leon obtained some of those imperial qnslirics, 
and particularly that resolution of purpose and 
that reserved pow«r, which made him the mas- 
ter of the French people and, for a time, the fore- 
most man in European politics. The present 
volume leaves the subject of the biography just 
landed in exile on our American shores; the 
second volume is promised this fiUl ; the third 
and fourth in the following spring. 

Professor HoppiN has somewl^ impaired the 
value of his Life of Admiral Foote (Harper and 
Brothers) by his frankly confessed ambition lo 
make a volume which should be a ''contriba- 
tion to the material of future history. " In liter- 
ature as in religion no man can serve two mas- 
tera ; and it is rarely if ever the case that the 
volume which is a contribution to the material 
of future history is also an important eontvibo- 
tion to present popular knowledge. The fhsh- 
ion, introduced of hue years, of compceinit his- 
tory by copying out ta exten$o the ongiiul doc^ 
uments on which it is founded, of which Mr. 
Fronde affords an illustrious example, adds len 
to our knowledge than to onr means of knotrU 
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edge, and in lieu of a historian gives as a scribe. 
We want a judge, clear- minded, acate, impar- 
tial, who shall examine and sift the evidence for 
us, and embody his findings in a clear and con- 
cise statement We get instead a stenographer's 
report of all the evidence, which we are left to 
sift for ourselves, that we maj make onr own 
findings. Professor Hoppin has been apparent- 
ly assiduous in his collection of materials ; but 
those which he has gathered he has embodied in 
his volume, according to the nK)dem method of 
historical and biographical writing. In many 
instances a brief statement of their substance 
would have been every way better for the general 
reader. 'The extracts from Admiral Foote's 
journals and private letters are of real value, 
because they interpret his personal character. 
But the long discussion concerning the abolition 
of the whisky ration is of small importance ex- 
cept as an indication of the admiral s interest in 
the moral welfare of his men ; and the ofiScial re- 
ports of the military operations during the ciril 
war belong decidedly not to history, but to the 
material for history. Wherever Professor Hop- 
pin has allowed himself a fVee pen he has used 
it to good advantage. His descriptions of en- 
gagements, as at Fort Heniy and Fort Donel- 
son, are all the better for being simple outlines, 
fie has succeeded in his professed purpose ** to 
keep on the exact level of truth ;" he has done 
well to correct some fiibulous newspaper stories, 
such as Admiral Footers apocryphal reply to Gen- 
eral Tilghman's surrender ; and the reader's re- 
spect and even admiration for the subject of the 
biography will be enhanced by reason of the quiet 
and self-restrained style of the biographer. 

POKTBY. 

Of the new poems in The Legend ofJubalf and 
other Poems, by Georgb Eliot (J.* R. Osgood 
and Co.), the best is also the least pretentious — 
** Agatha." This is a simple and beautiful idyl, 
a picture none the less beautiful because so slight, 
of old-fashioned and somewhat mystical piety 
and saintliness. We rise from reading it with 
kindlier and warmer feelings for even the mis- 
taken recluse who knows so little of the freedom 
and joyousness of Christian life that she can say, 

" The veara are light, dear ladv : *tf8 my rins 
Are neavler than I would. And I shall go 
AU the way to Einsledeln with that toad: 



I need to work it off." 

It is a genuine poet's sympathy that enters so 
heartily and portrays so sympathedcnlly and so 
appreciatingly such a heart as that of Agatha, 
lliere is no approximation to an incident ; there 
is hardly a justification for the slightly dramatic 
form into which the poem is cast. But the paint- 
ing is full of fioeling, and feeling of the healtluest 
and happiest description. It is, indeed, in re- 
alistic pictures of lire that George Eliot, whether 
as a poet or a novelist, excels, and neither in her 
prose nor in her poetry do we read any thing 
tenderer than this simple picture of Agatha. 
But when she turns aside from the actualities of 
life, and endeavors, as in the Legend ofJvhcd, 
to translate a mystical philosophy through the 
medium of a pure ideal, she is less successful. If 
we understand the meaning of this legend at all, 
it is that onr only comfort in the death hour is 
our remembrance of our o\vn past, and our only 
hope of immortality is that of living in the mem- 



ories of others in our work, the soul itself being 
absorbed in the great All, 

" Qnitting mortalltTi a quenched sun-wave, 
The Air«reatlng fresence for bis grave.*' 

The philosophy is a pitiful and painfol one. 
Were it truth, it still would not be poetry ; there 
is in it nothing inspiring : no rhythmical attire, no 
poetic ornament, can redeem it from its essen- 
tial coldness and lifelessness. In depicting the 
known and the present, George Eliot is almost 
without a peer. In attempting to soar into the 
unseen and unknown, she faiU. To her there 
is, in truth, no unseen, no unknown. In an at- 
mosphere so rarefied as that of Jvbtd the souls 
of most mortals will gasp and faint for want of 
any tiling to sustain that hope and good cheer 
which arc the soul's life. In the words of the 
London S;tectator, '* While the author invests 
her real self-knowledge or memories in a liquid 
cloud of soft external beauty she is truly poetic- 
al, though in a modest region of poetry ; but 
when she embodies an impassioned faith of her 
own in an imoginative form she seems to us to 
show how far her visionary power lags behind 
her imaginative insight." 

Sea and Shore (Roberts Brothers) should be 
read, as we read it a few weeks ago, with the ocean 
at our feet, breaking into spray upon the rocks, 
rolling in on the shelving beach of stone in end- 
lessly reiterated cataracts of foam, or striking 
the jutting point of rock, and tossed by it in per- 
petually repeated but infinitely diversified fount- 
ains, with the sun painting evanescent and re- 
appearing rainbows on a canvas ever forming 
and ever disappearing, and the illimitable blue 
of the sea in the fisir-distant horixon melting into 
the illimitable blue of the sky. It is a true in- 
terpreter of the voices of the sea to one who list- 
ens with a vague adoration to its eloquent un- 
known tongue ; it is a delightful reminiscence of 
the sea, and, as we read it now, in our library, 
brings back the music and poetry and fragrance 
of the ocean. We do not know who is the com- 
piler ; we are at a loss to conceive why he should 
have kept his name from the public ; but he loves 
both the sea and poetry, and his work is one not 
of a professional book-maker, but of a lover of 
the poetry of imtnre. We recall no volume so 
small that contains so much exquisite poetry, so 
many masterpieces, and pieces of such various 
forms of beauty and power. 

HISCELLANEOUa 

Not since in onr boyhood days we eagerly de- 
voured Mr. Dana's Two Year$ Brfore the Mast 
have we read a more interesting account of sea- 
life than Nitmrod of the Sea ; or. The American 
Whaiemany by William M. Davis (Harper and 
Brothers). There is an attractive romance in 
the sailor^s life, as well as a very prosaic and re- 
pulsive reality. Both aspects are presented with 
an apparent truthfulness by Mr. Davis. He pro- 
fesses to have wrought his account of the Amer- 
ican whaleman from his own journal of an actual 
voyage in the forecastle, and something of both 
the vigor and the rudeness of the foreicastle char- 
acterizes his pages. He is not without a certain 
poetic appreciation of the natural beauties of the 
scenes through which he conducts hii readers ; 
he enjcgp thoroughly an adventure, whether it be 
one in which he is a participator, or one of which 
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he ifl only an auditor, and he imparts his o^m 
sest to his narrative. His hnmor is genuine, and 
if somewhat rude, ns befits a humor bred in the 
forecastle, is not coarse nor unseemly. The pri- 
vations, the hardships, and the moral and intel- 
lectual famine of the sailor^s life are honestly por- 
trayed, and no boy of intellectual capabilities will 
be attracted to abandon a good home for the ex- 
perience which Mr. Davis describes. The moral 
and spiritual capabilities and needs of the sailor 
are appreciated and recognized, and no Christian 
reader can fail to be impressed with a sense of 
ahame that modem Christianity does so little for 
those who are too often the sole representatives 
of Christian civilization in heathen ports. ** A 
scant ship's library of uninteresting religious 
books, and an inexhaustible store of tracts en- 
tirely too childish for men famishing for intel- 
lectual food," constitute the sole nutriment we 
provide for Jack on shipboard ; and, according 
to Mr. Davis, on shore there is, or was, but one 
Christian port on the west coast of America 
where there was *'a door to welcome or a roof 
to shelter the sixteen thousand souls engaged in 
whaling, other than that of a gaming-house, 
a grog-shop, or a brothel.** Jack's vicious com- 
panions and vicious habits on shore are less to 
nis dishonor than to ours. The whaling trade 
has fallen off in relative importance since min- 
eral oils have come generally into the market ; 
but it is still a not unimportant branch of com- 
merce. And incidentally Mr. Davis affords con- 
siderable information respecting it. By diagrams 
he makes plain the structure of the whale and 
the elements in its value ; he describes its hab- 
its; he very graphically portrays the processes 
by which it is captured and killed, and by which 
it is afterward cut up and its oil extracted. A 
number of illnstraiions add to the attractiveness 
of the volume to juvenile readers rather than to 
its intrinsic value to adult readers. 

The less that is said about the plot of Scrope ; 
or. The Lost Librarjf (Boberu Brothers), the 
better, for little or nothing can be said of it 
except in criticism. The book would be quite 
as well, or somewhat better, without a plot. 
The real attempt of the writer, Mr. F. B. Pbr- 
KIK8, is to render for New York somewhat of 
the service which Dickens rendered for certain 
phases of London life in his Sketches g and if 
the American author had made as nnpretentioos 
a book as that of Box, he would have made a 
better one. No reader will become absorbed in 
the search for the lost library, and no one will 
be thrilled by the exciting incidents, as improb- 
able as exciUng, which are introduced in the lat- 
ter half of the stoiy, chiefly because a novel must 
have incidents, or it would fail to justify its title. 
The merit of Scrope lies in the foct that Mr. Per- 
kins is familiar with certain aspects of metropol- 
itan life — aspects not very flattering to our civ- 
ilization — and has described them, with some 
pardonable exaggeration, but with real fidelity to 
the truth of things. The book auction ; the old 
house on Hudson Street, relic of a past genera- 
tion; the Shadowing Wings, with its patron 
president, Mrs. Button; Gowanss bookstore; 
the subscription-lxx^ publisher's office; ''Par- 
adise ;" the gambling hell ; the s6mce — are all 
painted by one who has seen the originals and 
caught their spirit. The painting is scfnetimes 
rough ; the scenes themselves are someumes of 



a sort that do not deserve portraiture ; the char- 
acter sketching, as in the interview of Mr. But- 
ton, the subsoiption-book publisher, with BIr. 
Jacox, the agent, runs into caricature. Bot 
even the caricature is a counterpart of the 
original, and there are some truths that can be 
told only bv exaggeration. The cultivated read- 
er will perhaps object to what be will term an 
air of vulgarity in these pages; but, for the 
same reason, he would object to seeing the In- 
side of" Paradise,** or to investigating too de^ 
ly the religious spirit of Dr. Toomston's church 
and congr^ation. It is, however, well that the 
plague spots of our civiliiation should be dis- 
closed to the public, and the man who nlakes the 
disclosures is to be commended for his courage 
and his candor, provided his own spirit is pure, 
even though the scenes and the society to whidi 
he introduces us may not be congenial. 

The Principles of Science, by W. Staklst 
Jbtovs, of University College, London (Mac- 
miUan and Co.), is a contribution to wluit we 
may call the metaph>*sics of science^ It is a 
discussion not of special sciences, but of the 
methods which, in the judgment of the author, 
must underlie all scientific investigation. The 
work is quite too abstruse for thft ordinary read- 
er in its thoughts, and is unnecessarily obscure 
at times in its forms of expression. But it is a 
book of radical thoughts, the product of a bokl 
thinker, and deserves the careful considentioQ 
of scientific men, especially such as are engaged 
in the work of scientific investigation. The au- 
thor directly combats the m^od of Franeia 
Bacon, and declares that ''hypothetical antici- 
pation of nature is an essential part of inductive 
inquiry, and that it is the Newtonian method 
of deductive reasoning combined with elaborate 
experimental verification which has led to all 
the great triumphs of scientific research.** He 
i^parently regards all inductive knowledge as 
quantitative, all results based on induction as 
probable results only, and demurs " to the as- 
sumption that there is any necessary truth even 
in such fundamental laws of nature as the inde- 
structibility of matter, the conservation of fofce, 
or the laws of motion.'' The importance of hie 
conclusions in their bearing upon the rdatiooa 
of religion and science is indicated by his dec- 
laration of his "strong conviction that before a 
rigorous logical scrutiny the ' reign of law* will 
be found to be an unverified hypothecs, the 
'uniformity of nature* an amlMgoous expres- 
sion, the certainty of our scientific iniereoces to 
a great extent a delusion.** Of course sent!* 
ments so radical and so inconsistent with mudi 
of current scientific ophiion are worthy of con- 
sideration onfy as they are susisined by a careful 
and thoughtful process of reasoning Without 
pronouncing on Mr. Jevon8*s conclusions, we are 
very certain that they will be found sufficiently 
sustained to be entitled to the gravest and most 
serious study. 

The author of Prairie and Forest (Haiper and 
Brothers), Paeker Gilmobs, justifies his pseu- 
donym " Ubique,** for in his pursuit of game and 
fish he appears to have been almost every where 
upon this continent, and his book affords a Mkf 
description of the game of North Anitfica, thdr 
habits and haunts, than we have ever before seen. 
In his company yon may hunt the bison on cor 
] Northwestern prairies, the musk-she^ in the wiV 
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dertie&ses of the Hndson Bay conntry (though that 
he has ever personally visited the latter region is 
not clear), the moose in the wilds of Maine, the car- 
iboa on the northern shores of the St. Lawrence, 
the wapiti deer among the upper waters of the Mis- 
souri, the Virginian deer in the Adirondacks or 
among the Alleghanies, the prong-homed ante- 
lope on the plains of Sonora and Northwestern 
Mexico, grizzly bears among the Rocky Mount- 
ains, wolves and foxes any where in the far West, 
and birds of all descriptions, from a snipe to an 
«agle. His counsel to the American people re- 
specting the preservation of fish and game de- 
serves to be heeded, but will not be. And the 
next generation will perhaps read in this vol- 
ume of species, hunted in this age by '' Ubique," 
which will in that age be extinct, or nearly so. 
For the hunter there are practical directions as 
to outfit, seasons, and methods which we judge 
to be valuable. We can speak from personal 
knowledge of the wisdom of his counsel only as 
to fishing tackle. The general reader will find 
some useful information as to the natural history 
of American birds and animals, and some enter- 
taining adventures. Like most camp stories, 
there is occasionally room for suspicion that the 
incidents are colored and improved for the hear- 
er's benefit. Tet they are simply told and mod- 
estly, and there is none either of that egotism or 
that palpable exaggeration which too often mars 
and sometimes quite destroys the value and even 
the true interest of books of hunting adventure. — 
Very timely is the little treatise on Hydrophobia: 
Means of Avoiding its Perils and Preventing its 
Spread (Harper and Brothers). The author, H. 



BouLT, is described as a member of the Institute 
of France and general inspector of the veterinary 
schools of France, and it is evident from the 
language of his lecture that he has had a large 
personal experience in dealing with this dread 
disease. The translator, his pupil, A. Liautard, 
is a professor in the New York College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons. The author describes in great 
detail the early symptoms of rabies in a dog. 
Most frequently manifesting itself in the canine 
species, it is also not unknown in other animals, 
and is even more dangerous in the cat ; for the 
dog will obey his master even after the disease 
is considerably advanced ; the cat will not. He 
warns us against the caresses of sick dogs, for 
if the saliva from the mouth comes in contact 
with even a scratch, there is danger that the 
poison may be communicated ; and in the early 
stages of the disease the symptoms are not easily 
recognizable by any except one thoroughly fa* 
miliar with it. He repudiates muzzling as use- 
less, since the rabid dogs are almost uniformly 
those that have escaped from home, where they 
are never muzzled. He recognizes no remedy 
but an instant and vigorous cauterization of the 
wound, but shows from statistics that less than 
half of those persons who are bitten by even 
rabid animals die frt>m the bite, which is there- 
fore by no means necessarily fatal. The book, 
which is a pamphlet of only sixty-one pages, is 
not only helpful, but on the whole hopeful ; we 
only wish it could have been pubUshed six 
months ago. It is worth reading, and the r€' 
sumi at the close is worth cutting out and keep- 
ing for easy reference by all owners of dogs. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGBBSa 

OUR Astronomical Record for August begins 
with the announcement of the discovery of 
a new comet, the fifth of this year, on the 1 9th of 
the month, by Coggia, at Marseilles. The absence 
of Watson and Peters, and the short nights and 
long twilights of the summer season, seem to have 
combined to interfere with the search for aster- 
oids, of which no new ones have been reported 
since June by either American or European ob- 
servers. 

In Solar Physics Professor Langley, of the Pitts- 
burg Observatory, announces that he has during 
the past year been at work upon the relative tem- 
peratures of different portions of the sun*s sur- 
face. At the recent meeting of the American 
Association he stated that he had used a delicate 
thermopile, such as was first employed in similar 
investigations by Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Langley's observations fully 
confirm those published in 1845 by Professor 
Henry, showing that the solar spots are colder 
than the adjacent photosphere, but not necessarily 
colder than the portions of the photosphere near 
the solar limb, since the heat from the latter is 
mainly absorbed by the sun's atmosphere. 

Stone reports from the Cape of Good Hope that, 
at the recent solar eclipse observed by him, he 
certainly saw the Fraunhofer lines in the spec- 
tmra of the corona, and that at the moment of 
totality the spectrum of the disappearing edge of 
Vol. XUX.— No. SM.— 69 



the sun showed all the principal Fraunhofer dark 
lines reversed to bright ones : the former observa- 
tions seem to show that the light of the corona is 
reflected from the photosphere of the sun. 

The United States government expedition to 
the Southern Pacific Ocean for the observation of 
the transit of Venus has been heard from at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the parties stopped 
on the 5th of August. 

Professor Wright states as the result of sdkne 
observations made with a delicate polariscope 
upon Coggia's comet that its light was polarized 
in a plane passing through the axis of the tail, 
that is, as nearly as could be estimated, in a 
plane passing through it and the sun. The per- 
centage of polarized light was not large. 

Secchi has also obMrved the appearance of 
0.ggia*s comet, and announces the undoubted 
evidence of polarization. The linear spectrum 
of the nucleus was by careful examination re- 
solved into a banded spectrum. 

The possibility that the diurnal rotation of the 
earth may be, within small limits, a somewhat 
irregular movement has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb as a possible explanation of 
certain apparent inequalities of long period in 
the motion of the moon. A test as to the plau- 
sibility of this explanation was found by New- 
comb in the observations of the eclipses of the 
satellites of Jupiter, and at his request the nec- 
essary numerical inrestigations have been made 
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by a yoang Russian astronomer, Mr. Glasenapp ; 
from his results Newcomb concludes that al- 
though the observations are too uncertain, and 
the residuals too irregular to prove the hypoth- 
esis, yet it seems to be rendered worthy of recep- 
tion as being in the present state of our knowl- 
edge the most probable explanation of the out- 
standing differences of long period between the 
theoretical and observed longitude of the moon. 

Dr. Grould has communicated a few of the re- 
sults arrived at by himself in the prosecution of 
his labors on the * * Uranometria Argentina. '* He 
states that a great circle or zone of bright stars 
girds the southern sky, intersecting the Milky 
Way at the Southern Cross. A trace of this 
zone of bright stars is also perceptible in the 
northern sky. 

To the two stars, Procyon and Sinus, whose 
irregular movements enabled astronomers to pre- 
dict the places of their disturbing companions, 
Mr. Rogers, of Cambridge, adds a ^ird. Eta 
Draconis, whose movements are also irregular. 

Pogson, at Madras, announces that the means 
at his command ha^e been lately increased so 
that he expects to clear away the large arrears 
of work accumnUted at that observatory. Hith- 
erto this has been impossible. 

The formation at Prague of a mathematical 
society is announced. 

In the study of the Physics of the Globe we 
notice that Mallet, having carefully examined 
the volcano of Stromboli, concludes that its 
mechanism is very similar to that of a geyser. 
He finds its special phenomena explained by 
assuming that the lowest portion of its crater, 
which is of a funnel shajM, is prolonged as a 
tube to a depth of 400 feet or more, until it 
reaches to a little below the level of the sea. 
Into the lower end of the tube small quantities 
of lava find their way, thereby heating up the 
sea-water that percolates into the interior, and 
forcing out water, lava, and stones at regular 
spasmodic bursts. He finds that nothing dis- 
tinct can be gathered fi*om the inhabitants of 
the surrounding islands in support of the long- 
established tradition according to which atmos- 
pheric changes were supposed to produce the 
Tolcanic eruptions. 

The changes of level that have been noticed 
in Great Salt Lake have been by some referred 
to the marked variations from year to year in the 
climate of the basin that drained into this lake, 
while others have very plausibly contended that 
besides meteorological influences there are oth- 
ers equally important to be considered ; thus the 
slow seismic changes, by reason of which one por- 
tion of the basin may be elevated while another 
is depressed, may in a short time completely al- 
ter the relative depths of the water on opposite 
sides of the lake. As a standard to which to re- 
fer these changes. Dr. Park, of the Deseret Uni- 
versity, has, at the request of Professor Joseph 
Henry, erected a monument near the shore at 
Black Rock : four such monuments on opposite 
sides of the lake would, we apprehend, be neces- 
sanr in order to afford information sufficient to 
satisfactorily answer several interesting queries 
concerning this subject. 

Captain Duttou, in some remarks on the con- 
tractional hypothesis as explanatory of the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes and earthquakes, concludes 
that Fourier's theorem relative to the cooling of 



the earth shows that the greatest possible con- 
traction due to secular cooling u insufficient to 
account for the phenomena attributed to it ; by 
far the larger portion of this contraction most 
have taken place before the commencement of 
the paleosoic age, and the larger portion of the 
residue mnst have occurred before the begin- 
ning of the tertiary ; and yet the whole of this 
contraction would not be sufficient to account 
for the disturbances which have occurred since 
the close of the cretaceous. 

The earthquake of 1878, October 22, in Ger- 
many, has been made the subject of some study 
by Professor V. Lafaulx and Professor Kortnm, 
of Bonn, who conclude that the origin of the 
shock was at a depth of between thr^ and six 
English miles. The velocity with which the 
earthquake wave ran along the earth's sorfiioe 
was about eleven miles per minute. 

Under the new organization of the Meteoro- 
logical service of France, Rayet, astronomer at 
the Paris Observatory, has official care of the 
observations taken in France ; Froat investigates 
the disturbances, and sends storm warnings to 
the principal French sea- ports; Sainte-Clair& 
Deville is general inspector for meteorology. 
The storm warnings sent fronv England to the 
French sea-ports will probably also be continued. 

The publication at Paris of the atlas of gener- 
al movements of the earth's atmosphere havinit 
ceased some years ago, Hoffmeyer, director of 
the Danish Meteorological Office, proposes to 
publish an equivalent atlas for the North Atlan- 
tic and European stations, which work will re- 
spond to a long-felt d^ideratum. 

In the last annual of the Hungarian Meteoro- 
logical Institute Schenzl gives the results of ob- 
servations made during eight years at Ofen on 
the temperature of the earth at depths of from 
four to twenty feet On the average, he finds 
that twenty-one daya are required by the temper- 
ature to penetrate to a depth of three feet. The 
stratum at which the temperature is constant is 
at Ofen not so deep as at Munich. 

The first rc^rt has been received from the 
new Magnetic Observatory at Zi-k»-Wel, in Chi- 
na. This institution possesses a omiplete aet of 
self-recording magnetic instmmenta, and prom- 
ises to constitute an important station for mag- 
netic observations, the only other prominent mag- 
netic station in that country being that at Pekin, 
under the direction of Fritsch. ' 

In the Molecular Sciences^ Optics^ AcomticM^ 
Electricity^ etc., we note Uiat Becqnerel an- 
nounces that experiments made at bis snggea- 
tion on the possibility of rendering photi 
pUtes sensitive to every color have been i 
tive of remarkably intereating resnlta. Follow- 
ing Dr. Vogd's idea of coating the plates with 
transparent films, he has been able by the nee of 
chlorophyll to obtain a spectral image of moch 
greater length than when plain collodion is osed. 
The characteristic absorption band of chlorophyll 
dissolved in collodion was well photographed. 

The feot that two differently colored apota, 
when viewed each with but one eye, are by the 
mind combined into a single spot of an interme- 
diate color, exactly as if the two colors had been 
combined by a rapid rotation of each before the 
eye, has long been an inexplicable phenomeoon, 
the sohition of which seems at last to hsve been 
found by Von Resold. 
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The modified form of the spectroscope suggest- 
ed by Professor Eaton, of Philadelphia, prom- 
ises to be exceedinglj convenient and economic- 
al. Eaton's modification consists principally in 
attaching to one of the faces of an ordinary bi- 
snlphide of carbon prism or dense glass prism a 
thick plate of glass with parallel sides. With 
this apparatus the dispersion is four times greater 
than thieit of the ordinary sixty-degree prism. 

Professor Mayer continues his experimental 
researches in acoustics, in which he has by a se- 
ries of brilliant experiments laid bare the hidden 
processes of hearing in both insects and man- 
kind. 

Profbssor Barker, in an interesting discussion 
of the relations announced by Professor F. W. 
Clarke relative to atomic heats, urges the claims 
upon scientists of the ^^ chemical physics," '*a 
field of research avoided," as he sa^s, " by the 
chemists, and ignored by the physicists." 

Mr. Thayer, student in the physical laboratory 
at Harvard College, publishes some experiments 
showing that in the case of condensers made with 
solid dielectrics the slowly diminishing current 
which is observed when the plates of a polarizar 
tion battery are connected may be due to a de- 
composition of tffe material separating the plates 
of tin-foil ; the current was not sensible when the 
dielectrics were absolutely dry. 

The theory ehiborated during the past ^v^ 
years by Edlund, of Stockholm, as to tne phys- 
ical nature of electricity has lately receiveid an 
excellent support by the review by Emsmann of 
all the arguments for and against its correctness. 
Edlund assumes, as we have formerly stated, 
no new imponderable substance, but merely 
makes use of that property of the ether of the 
opticians which was of no importance in the the- 
ory of light. He shows, namely, that the iner- 
tia and slightly imperfect elasticity of the edier 
molecules, by reason of which they require a 
small amount of time in order to efiect their 
movements, is that property that gives rise to the 
peculiarities of electrical phenomena. In short, 
electricity, galvanism, and magnetism are but 
manifestations of the workings ot that same 
ether that suffices to explain the phenomena of 
light and heat. 

Among Ethnological communications worthy 
of notice we have one by Mr. Lawson Tait, in 
which he draws attention to an arrow-head, fig- 
nred in a late number of the Scientific American, 
having a feathered edge, ** so that if the weapon 
with which it was armed was propelled with any 
great rapidity its revolution would be a matter 
of necessity, and would result in a greater stead- 
iness in its line of trajectory. " 

Evidence seems to be accumulating upon us 
that while mankind have invented many of the 
instruments of comfort and happiness, th^ have 
borrowed many from the animal world. In oth- 
er words, man is not the only ** tool-using" ani- 
mal Sir John Lubbock tells us, ** Elephants 
break off boughs and use them as fans. Monk- 
evs use clubs, and throw sticks and stones at 
those who intrude upon them. They also use 
round stones for cracking nuts." Mr. George 
J. Romanes several months ago called attention 
in Nature to the ''care of monkeys for their 
dead." He has made experiments upon the 
same subject with reference to rabbits, and ob- 
served that rabbits shot near the warren crawl if 



possible into it, and after dying will be brought 
out by their companions. 

The seventh session of the International Con- 
gress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archsdol- 
ogy, which was announced in a previous number 
of this magazine, was closed on Sunday, the 16th 
of August, at Stockholm. The meeting was a 
triumphant success, over half the members being 
present The only American whose name we 
notice among the officers was Professor Whit- 
ney. The yng and the city of Stockholm ex- 
tended the most hearty welcome to the distin- 
guished guests. The next meeting will be held 
at Bnda-Pesth. 

In the Revue fTAnthropologie M. Topinard 
discusses Camper's system of nicial-angle meas- 
urement, and attributes the disrepute into whidi 
it has (alien to the carelessness and want of mu- 
tual understanding among those who have used 
it. The same may be said of every branch of 
ethnology. But the time has come for the ea- 
tablishment of a better and more uniform ter- 
minology. The abandonment of a merely geo- 
graphical arrangement of objects, and a disposi- 
tion to adopt a more rigidly scientific classifica- 
tion, will be instrumental in effiacting greater 
uniformity of terms. 

Under the head of Microscopical Science we 
notice in the July number of the Quarterltf Jomr- 
nal of Microscopical Science the following sim- 
ple and easily made cement, which is highly rec- 
ommended by Mr. Busk, and possesses the ad- 
vantage that it can be used under water or weak 
spirit, BO that the cover can be affixed beneath 
the surface of the fluid, and the admission of air 
bubbles thus effectually prevented. This caout- 
chouc size, as he terms it, is prqNtred by melt- 
ing caoutchouc in an iron orporcelain cup till 
it is reduced to a viscid tar. When cold it is dis- 
solved in benzine to the consistency of thick gold 
size. 'After application to the edges of the ^ass 
cell it is allowed to dry fifteen minutes to evap- 
orate the benzine ; after which the cover, coia- 
pletely immersed in fluid if desired, is applied 
and pressed firmly into place. When the surfaces 
are dry, a solution of shellac or other varnish 
completes the mounting. 

Careful microscopic examination has shown 
that caries in teeth is lai^y due not merely to 
the acids of the mouth, but to a vegetable para- 
site, Leptothrix buccaHs. Besides this there are 
other vegetable and even animal growths ; these 
are not much affected, except as to their abun- 
dance, br the ordinary means employed to dean 
the teeth, but soapy water i^pears to destroy 
them. The fungus attains its greatest size in 
the interstices of the teeth, and after the action 
of acids, taken with the food or in medicines, 
or sudi as are formed in the mouth itself by 
some abnormality in the secretions, which make 
the teeth more or less porous or soft, the fungi 
penetrate the canaliculi both of the enamel and 
of the dentine, and by their prolifSsration produce 
rapid softening and destructive effects. Those 
interested will find an able article upon this sub- 
ject in the Lancet^ December 18, 1878. 

We find in the Medical Record, July, 1874, an 
account of two cases of the fatal malady called 
malignant pustule, and known, when occurring in 
cattle, as *' the blood," and to which the French 
give the name charbon, and the Germans that of 
Milzbrand. A microscopic examination showed 
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in the blood and in the greenish -yellow spots 
and in the parenchyma of the gastric walls enor- 
mous qnantities of Bacteria ; the disease was com- 
mnnicated from the iirst patient to the pott- 
mortem assistant of the hospital, and both cases 
were fotal. Subsequently, Dr. Orth inoculated 
a rabbit with the fresh blood of the second case, 
and from this one another, and so on till eight 
were injected. Masses of Bacteria were found 
in the blood and connectiye tissue of all these 
animals. 

In Zoology the most interesting discovery is 
that of Professor E. Van Beneden, of Liege, who 
shows that of the two membranes of which the 
hydroid polyps are composed, the outer (ecto- 
derm) gives rise to the testes and spermatozoa, 
and the inner to the ovaries, so that the outer 
layer is male and the inner female. He consid- 
ers that the process of fecundation in animals 
consists in the union of an egg with a certain 
number of spermatozoids, this act having no 
other end than bringing together chemical ele- 
ments of opposite polarity, which, after having 
onited for a moment in the egg, separate again ; 
fbr in most animals, as soon as the division of 
the yolk into two portions appears, the elements 
out of which the outer layer is formed are already 
separated from those which constitute the inter- 
nal layer of the embryo. The new individual is 
formed at the moment when the union between 
the elements of opposed polarity is effected, as 
absolutely as the molecule of water is formed by 
the union of atoms of hydrogen and oxygen. 

Van Beneden maintains, from the facts afford- 
ed by other embiyologists, that the same sexual 
differences occur in the two embryonal layers of 
the vertebrates, and he thinks it probable they 
will be found to exist in all animals. This bears 
out the prevalent idea that the sex of animals is 
determined at the time of fecundation of the egg. 

Through the explorations of Dr. Packard in 
the caves of Kentucky, Indiana, and Virginia, in 
connection with the geological survey of Ken- 
tucky, some forty additional species of insects 
have been added to our cave insect fauna. In 
the famous Weyer's Cave, near Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, about twenty species were discovered where 
none were before known to exist. The larvs of 
the two blind cave beetles (Adelopa and Anoph- 
thahnus) were found, and many facts bearing 
on the distribution and origin of cave animals 
collected. 

In the Monthly Microteopieal Journal is ap- 
pearing a series of papers on the nervous system 
of the sea-anemone (Actinia)j by Professor P. 
Martin Duncan. In Uie August number he gives 
a r€8umi of our knowledge on the subject. He 
substantiates the discovery made by Schneider 
and Rotteken of isolated nerve cells near the pig- 
ment cells at the base of the tentacles of the Ac- 
tinia^ supposed to be eyes. In connection with 
these nerves are certain round refractive cells 
(Haimean bodies) and other long cells, called the 
Rotteken bodies. The former, he thinks, carry 
Hght more deeply into the tissues than the ordi- 
nary epithelial cells. This is also the case with 
the elongated Rotteken cells and others similar 
to them, called bacilli. All these, he bdieves, 
with Schneider and Rotteken, when in combina- 
tion, concentrate light. * ' VHien they are brought 
together in this primitive form of eye they con- 
centrate and convey light with greater power, so 



as to enable it to act more generally on the nenr> 
ous system, probably not to enable the disdno- 
tion of objects, but to cause the light to stimu- 
late a rudimentary nervous system to act in a re- 
flex manner on the muscular system, which is 
highly developed. " * * The evolution of an eye, " 
he adds, " probably took the path which is thus 
faintly indicated in the Actinia^ which doubtless 
has an appreciation of the difference between 
light and darkness." Duncan discovers, as he 
thinks, very fine nervous filaments at the baae 
of the body of the Actinia, 

A noteworthy paper has been published hr 
Mr. H. N. Moseley, of the Challenger expedi- 
tion, in the proceedings of the Royal Society, on 
the anatomy and affinities of a singular terrea- 
trial articulate animal known as Peripatus^ and 
usually regarded as a worm. It seems, howev- 
er, that the young breathe air through trach^e, 
which are wanting in the adult. Peripatus 
would for otiier reasons be regarded as related 
to the insects were it not that the two nervons 
cords are widely separated, instead of being 
united at intervids into ganglia, as among tme 
insects. Moseley shows that Peripaiut has affin- 
ities both to the true insects and the myriopods. 
He then speculates on the derivation of insects 
from some form, such as Peripatut^ and thinks 
it " may well be placed among Professor H&ck- 
el's ProtrtMcheata," "If these speculations be 
correct," he adds, "the cmstacea have [had] a 
different origin from the tracheata'* — a view al- 
ready suggested by Packard, who had previously, 
unknown to the antiior, regarded Peripattu as a 
stem form of insects, and connected them with 
tiie worms. 

Professor Peters finds new coincidences be- 
tween the development of the CaedUa and other 
batrachians. He states that these creatures 
possess neither amnion nor aUantois, that they 
are, at least in part, viviparous, and that at a 
certain period of the year thcnr are aquatic. 

M. I>areBte gives m the Archwtt of Experi^ 
mental Zoology a memoir on the origin and mode 
of formation of double monsters. 

An interesting paper on the sound produced 
by European fishes, by M. Dufosse, appears in 
the Annates det Sciences NatvreHes^ while M. 
Baudelot prints in the Archives de Zoologie Ex- 
pMmentale a paper on the scales of the booy 
fishes. 

Some Taluable contributions to Agriadtwral 
Science have appeared in the* reports of the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture for 1873, in 
which, among other articles, we find the proceed- 
ings of the winter meeting of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and the reports of the pathologist, po> 
mologist, and chemist of the board. The win- 
ter meeting, was, in fact, a large farmers* con- 
vention, in which lectures were delivered and 
discussions held of considerable scientific value. 
A lecture was delivered by Professor Atwater, on 
" Commercial Fertilizers at Home and Abroad,** 
in which it was shown that the flartilixen are very 
much better and cheaper in Europe, and espe- 
cially in England and Germany, than in our own 
country, and that this difference was largely doe 
to the control exercised by means of cheiaical 
analysis over the trade in commercial fertilisen. 

The establishment of an agricultural experi- 
ment station in Connecticut was discussed st the 
meeting, and steps taken for the preMAtatioii of 
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the subject to the people of the State, and of a 
petition to the Legislature for an appropriation 
of money to found and carry on a station. 

The report of Professor Johnson, chemist of 
the board, contains analyses of thir^-one speci- 
mens of fertilizers in common use in the State. 
"The analyses of the manufactured fertilizers 
reveal perhaps but one positive adulteration, viz., 
a sample of ground bone largely mixed with oys- 
ter shells. They demonstrate, however, the fact 
that in most cases the consumer has no guaran- 
tee that he gets his money's worth, commercial- 
ly considered, when he purchases them, and they 
confirm the view that he will never be able to 
buy with such assurance until he stipulates for 
BO many pounds of this and that fertilizing el- 
ement, nitrogen or phosphoric acid, as the case 
may be, in a well-defined state of solubility or 
availability, instead of buying so many tons of 
so-called ground bone or superphosphate, it may 
be on an old analysis, or without analysis at all." 

Quite a good idea of the recent progress and 
present status of investigation in agricultural 
chemistry may be derived from the transactions 
of the " Section for Agricultural Chemistry" of 
the meeting of the German Naturfortcher und 
Aerzie, held at Wiesbaden in September, 1873. 
Nearly forty persons were present, among whom 
were a number of the directors and chemists of 
the German experiment stations. The proceed- 
ings consisted chiefly of accounts of new investi- 
gations in animal and vegetable chemistry and 
in physiology. 

Dr. Von Wolff reported a series of experi- 
ments on the digestive capacity of swine for va^ 
rious fodder mateiials. Cock-chafers {Maikm- 
/er)j which are sometimes collected in large 
quantities in Germany, were found to be quite 
nutritious, forty-four per cent, of the albumi- 
noids and ten and a half per cent, of the fot be- 
ing digested by the swine. The digestibility of 
barley, maize, beans, pease, cocoa-nut cakes, was 
also tested. The high digestive capacity of swine 
for carbo-hydrates was strikingly demonstrated. 
The opinion which has been maintained that the 
fats of the animal body are made from the albu- 
minoids of the food alone was controverted by 
some of these experiments in which the albumi- 
noids of the food were insufficient to cover the 
increase of fat in the bodies of the swine, so that 
the carbo-hydrates appear also to have taken 
part in the formation of the fiit. 

Dr. Von Wolff reported also some experiments 
on the digestive capacity of sheep for hay when 
fed alone, and with turnips. Previous experi- 
ments have shown that when to '* crude fodder 
materials," as hay, materials rich in carbo-hy- 
drates but poor in albuminoids, as potatoes, 
meal, or starch, are added, the digestion of the 
crude fodder, and particularly of its albuminoids, 
is thereby decreased. In this case the decrease 
in digestion of the albuminoids of the hay when 
turnips were added was considerably less than 
had been focmd to be the case with potatoes or 
starch. 

Professor Mayer, of the University of Heidel- 
berg, gave accounts of experiments on the ab- 
sorptive power of leaves and other superterra- 
neous parts of plants for anomonia. Various 
plants were found capable of absorbing carbon- 
ate of ammonia in the gaseous form and in solu- 
tion. No special facility on the part of legumi- 



nous plants for absorbing combined atmospheric 
nitrogen appeared from these experiments. 

Dr. Fleischen, of the experiment station at 
Weende, reported a new respiration experiment 
with sheep, in continuation of and with similar 
results to those which have been going on for 
some years past at his station. 

Other investigations by Wolff on the influence 
of different amounts of phosphoric acid upon the 
development of oat plants grown in aqueous so- 
lutions, and by Weiske and Wildt on the excre- 
tion of hippuric acid, our space will not allow us 
to describe. 

Accounts lately received of the transactions of 
the first meeting of the directors of the Italian 
experiment stations, held at Rome in January, 
1873, show that a considerable amount of valu- 
able work has already been done, and that the 
prospect for the success of these institutions, 
lately established in Italy, is vniy encouraging. 
No less than twelve stations were represented at 
the meeting. 

In the department of Engineering we may 
chronicle the proposition to build another in- 
ternational bridge across the Niagara River at 
Grand Island. Charters for this purpose have 
already been granted by the Legislatures of Cana- 
da and New York. Another project of consid- 
erable importance is that of a company to bridge 
the Mississippi at Carondelet, which meets, how- 
ever, with much opposition. A board of engi- 
neers has been sitting in St. Louis during the past 
month to consider the plans and location of the 
bridge, acting under instructions from the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Work on the East River Bridge continues. 
The key-stones of the arches in the Brooklyn 
tower were raised to their places August 8. 
They weigh eleven tons each. This tower is 
now 225 feet above high tide, and will probably 
be finished by November. The New York tow- 
er is now 148 feet above high tide, and it is 
expected will be carried above the spring of 
the arches before cold weather. The Brooklyn 
anchorage is now forty feet up, but that on the 
New York side is not vet begun. The Brooklyn 
City Council has voted an additional $2,000,000 
to the enterprise. 

From the Hoosac Tunnel we have the report 
that much additional arching will be required to 
make transit perfectly safe, and the work is be- 
ing executed by the Messrs. Shanly, who com- 
pleted the excavation of the tunnel. Apropos 
of the much-discussed Channel Tunnel, the xCn- 
gineer records the statement that the Great 
Northern Railway of France has volunteered to 
contribute its share of £80,000, provided the 
British railway lines contribute their portion, for 
the purpose of meeting the estimated cost of 
running preparatory driftways to determine the 
character of the bed of the Channel, and thus 
set at rest the question of the ultimate practica- 
bility of the project. 

The recently launched iron steam-ship City 
of Peking has made her trial trip with gr^ sat- 
isfaction. Mr. John Roach, her constructor, has 
received a contract to construct three additional 
steam-ships for the same line. 

The Henderson hydraulic brake, which has 
of late received much attention, was given an 
experimental trial some weeks ago on the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Raikoad. The train 
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The third Astronomer Rojal was James Brad- 
lej, whose name is inscribed in the annals of 
science in imperishable characters on account of 
1^ being the inventor of the zenith sector, and 
the discoverer of the aberration of light, and of 
the nutation of the earth's axis. He adminis- 
tered the afiairs of the Royal Obsenratoiy from 
1742 to 1761, and the era of what is termed the 
" exact observations*' of Greenwich is generally 
considered to date from about this time, or, more 
exactly, from 1750. His observations were print- 
ed after his death by the University of Oxford. 

During the rule of Bradley at the Royal Ob- 
servatory the French astronomer LacaiUe de- 
termined the horixontal parallax of the moon, 
or, in other words, its distance from the earth, 
with much gpreater precision than had been found 
possible previously; and Mayer, of Gottingen, 
also completed a series of lunar tables, based on 
observations of eclipses and of occultations of 
fixed stars by the moon, which were found to 
give the proper places of the moon within a min- 
ute and a half of celestial longitude. These 
tables took into account fifteen distinct forms of 
irregularity. Bradley compared the actual cor- 
responding places of the moon with the forecasts 
of these tables, and reported in regard to them 
that they unquestionably rendered it possible for 
sailors to find their position in the open sea, by 
observing the distance of the moon from certain 
standard fix^ stars, within one degree of longi- 
tude, and that they therefore virtually fulfilled 
the object for which a public reward had been 
offered. Mayer's wife, m consequence, after his 
death received the sum of £3000 from the Brit- 
ish government in recognition of the important 
service thus rendered to the science of naviga- 
tion. Mayer's tables were extended and oth- 
erwise improved twelve years afterward by Ma- 
son, and the possible errors in observing and cal- 
culating longitude at sea were pronounced to be 
then further diminished very nearly one-third. 

In the last year of Bradley's life, John Har- 
rison, a Yorkshire carpenter and mechanic, ren- 
dered the construction of the chronometer so 
perfect that it became possible for the sailor to 
carry Greenwich time with him through long 
voyages, so that thenceforth he could malce the 
chronometer serve the same purpose as observing 
the distance between the moon and a star. In 
1761 Harrison sent a chronometer to Jamaica 
which went wrong only five seconds and a tenth 
during the voyage, and this it was found would 
not have involved an error in longitude for the 
ship's place of more than two miles. The sum 
of £20,000 was awarded to Harrison by an act 
of Parliament for this improvement of the marine 
chronometer. The observation of lunar dis- 
tances at sea became of only secondary impor- 
tance after this. But it was still held of great 
consequence, on account of its supplying the 
means of checking and verifying the performance 
of the chronometers, and of replacing them alto- 
gether in case of accident. 

In the year in which Harrison perfected the 
construction of the marine chronometer, Dr. 
Bliss succeeded Bradley as Astronomer Royal. 
But he died within four years, and so left no 
material contribution to the efi9ciency of the ob- 
senratoiy. Neville Maskelyne followed him in 
1765, and continued his distinguished services as 
Astronomer Royal for the long term of forty-six 



vears. He had been so fortunate as to have 
been previously engaged in observing the transit 
of Venus at St. Helena in 1761, and co-operated 
in the subsequent observation of this phenomenon 
eight years afterward, on the historical occasion 
when Cook was sent to Otaheite. Biaskelyne 
introduced at the Royal Observatory the method 
of noting the transits of celestial bodies over a 
system of five vertical wires placed in the field of 
the telescope, and first ventured upon the refine- 
ment of reckoning the meridian passage of a star 
within tenths of seconds. The distinguished 
honor also belongs to him of having commenced 
the publication of the Nautical Almanac, which 
first appeared two years after his appointment as 
Astronomer RoyaL He was engaged with the 
preparation of a fine mural circle for the ob- 
servatory when his useful life yfkB brought to a 
dose, at the advanced age of seventy-nine years. 

During the reign of Maskelyne at the Koyal 
Observatory the French mathematicians Laplace 
and Lagrange had b^n making important prog- 
ress in investigating theoretically the mootrs 
movements. A slight continued acceleration of 
the moon's rate of traveling, and a gradual shift- 
ing of the points where the planes of the orbits of 
the moon and of the earth cross each other, and 
of the situation of the moon's farthest departure 
from the earth in each turn of its revolution, were 
traced to a gradual diminution in the eccentrici- 
ty of the earth's orbit. The disturbing influence 
of the equatorial bulging of the earth, and of the 
varying distance of the sun, had also been de- 
tected. In consequence of these rapid and im- 
portant advances m theoretical knowledge the 
French Academy of Sciences thought it well to 
offisr a prize for new tables of the moon in which 
all these discoveries should be taken into account. 
Tables were published in answer to this appeal 
in 1802, by Tobias Burg, of Vienna, and these 
were still further developed, as it was then 
thought, in 1811, by the astronomer Burckhardt, 
who discussed no less than four hundred obsena- 
tions of the moon for this purpose. The extend- 
ed tables of Burckhardt were thenceforth adopted 
in the preparation of the Nautical Almanac, un- 
der the impression that they were the best then 
available; but it unfortunately happened that a 
complicated and invcdved form of expression had 
been used in them, which served to conceal for a 
long time certain inherent imperfections. It was 
only in subsequent years that it was discovered 
these tables allowed errors in the moon's calcu- 
lated place as large as half a minute of longitude. 

John Pond succeeded Maskelyne at the Royal 
Observatory, and he had the satisfiurtion of add- 
ing a large transit instrument to the equipment 
of the place. He gave great attention to estab- 
lishing the positions of standard fixed stars that 
could be used as the graduations of the heavens 
from which the moon's movements had to be 
measured. The great improvement, however, 
which he introduced into observational astrono- 
my, and which enabled him to accomplbh his 
object of getting more exact observations of the 
fixed stars, was the very beautiful method of ob- 
serving the image of the star refiected from the 
still surface of mercury at the same instant that 
the star was seen through the telescope. The 
half of the angular measure that was included 
between the lines of sight in which the two ob- 
servations were made of necessity gave the height 
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of the star above the horizon. In this way all 
levels and plumb-lines for getting the bearing of 
the horizon were summarily dispensed with. 
The observation found its own horizon by the 
simple expedient of establishing reflection from 
an absolutely horizontal surface. This method 
of getting observations above the horizon is of 
the most exquisite perfection of delicacy and ex- 
actness, and is so entirely satisfactory that it is 
still in use in observing altitudes and polar dis- 
tances with the great meridian instruments at 
Greenwich. 

The seventh individual in the series of distin- 
guished men, which completes the list of the 
Astronomers Royal of Great Britain, is Sir 
George Biddell Airy, who succeeded Pond in 
1835, and still happily fills the place of *^ astro- 
nomical observer" at the great national observa- 
tory. It would not be an easy task to enumerate 
all the good services that this energetic veteran 
has rendered in his long term of thirty-nine years' 
service. But some of these must be named on 
account of the direct bearing they have upon the 
perturbational history of the moon and the per- 
fection of the tables of the moon's movements. 
While Mr. Airy was yet directing the operations 
of the observatory of the University of Cam- 
bridge he introduced the admirable and most 
important practice of having all current observa- 
tions at once reduced, with the necessary refine- 
ments of correction, and printed side by side 
with the corresponding terms of the tables that 
presumably represent them, so that each particu- 
lar failure in the table might be apparent at a 
glance. Before this period all the moon observa- 
tions had been taken by meridian instruments ; 
that is to say, the place of the moon was noted 
on the instant that it crossed the meridian, by 
measuring its height in declination above some 
standard fixed star, and its distance in right as- 
cension from the same star counted in seconds of 
time that elapsed between the consecutive merid- 
ian passages of the moon and star. This method 
of observing is very exact, but it of necessity 
limits very materially the number of moon ob- 
servations that can be made. As soon, therefore, 
as the present Astronomer Royal had fiurly en- 
tered upon his career of public service, he set 
himself to add to the equipment of the observa- 
tory an instrument by which good observations 
of the moon could be taken out of the meridian. 
The instrument which he constructed for this 
purpose was the fine altazimuth, that is still in 
use, and that answers the end for which it was 
contrived admirably. With it the position of 
the moon is compared with that of standard fixed 
stars when it is still (ar from the meridian on 
either side, and, what is of still greater impor- 
tance, the moon is also observed in a part of its 
orbit in which no observation at all can be taken 
upon the meridian, and in which part, therefore, 
there was previously no means of checking off its 
irregularities of pace. By this expedient of 
extra-meridional observation the number of sat- 
isfoctory observations of the moon has been 
trebled. In the year 1848 Mr. Airy printed the 
reduced and corrected observations of eight thou- 
sand places of the mo^n that had been made at 
the Royal Observatory between 1750 and 1830, 
and which had, up to that time, been of no prac- 
tical avail, on account of not having had these 
eiisential reductions and corrections applied. 



Other notable improvements in instromental 
work that have been effected by the present 
Astronomer Roval are the adoption of a plan^ 
which he himself devised, of uking the observa- 
tion of both the direct and reflected images of » 
star upon the meridian by the same instrument, 
instead of employing two instruments for the pur- 
pose, as was previously done ; and the fusion of 
the two great meridian instruments, namely, the 
transit and the mural circle, into one, so thai 
both declinations and right ascensions can be 
read off at one observation, instead of requiring 
two instruments and two observers. The transit 
circle which has thus been introduced at Green- 
wich has now superseded the double-instnunent 
system at all the best observatories. 

The near approach to perfection which the 
lunar theory and the tables of the moon have 
made has mainly resulted from two centnriea of 
uniutermittent work at the national observatoir, 
which commenced with Flamsteed, and which, 
happily, has not yet ended with Airy. It is, at 
the present time, just two full centuries since tlie 
warrant was issued by the second Charles for the 
appointment of an *^ astronomical observer" to 
look after the scientific interests of navigation, 
and it is certainly a notable circumsunce that 
through this long stretch of two hundred years 
there have been only seven Astronomers BoyaL 
If the one exceptionally short-lived Astronomer 
Royal be withdrawn from the list, the official 
lives of the renuiining six make up the term of 
one hundred and ninety-six years, and this gives 
very nearly thirty-three years for the official life 
of each individual of the series — a very fidr al- 
lowance indeed, considering the work that ia 
accomplished in the time. 

THE 8PECIE$I OF AMERICAN SQUIRREIA 
Mr. J. A. Allen, well known as one of the 
most accomplished and thorough of Americaa 
zoologists, has lately published a synopsis of the 
general results obtamed by him from an investi- 
gation of the American Sciwidatj or mammala 
belonging to the squirrel group, including the 
squirrels proper, the flying -squirrels, ground- 
squirrels, marmots, etc As the result of his 
inquiiles, based upon the immense amount and 
variety of material in the National Museum at 
Washington, he has occasion to reduce the num- 
ber of species still lower than that allowed by 
Professor Baird in his monographs of the same 
I forms, finding that many of those which have 
hitherto been considered as species are in reality 
merely climatic or geographical races, several 
of which are referable to a common type. 

A striking generalization obtained m his in- 
vestigations has reference to the increasing in- 
tensity of color of the species in proceeding from 
I the north southward, this being very evident in 
' the fox-squirrel of the Mississippi Basin, the 
belly of which in the northern part of its range 
is almost white, while in specimens from Lower 
Louisiana it is reddish-fulvous, or a deep orange. 
Equally decided differences exist in specimens of 
the same species as theyoroceed from east to west. 
Mr. Allen now considers that we have at least 
five more or less well marked areas characterized 
by certain peculiarities of color variation in mam- 
mab and birds, as well as by a close relation be- 
tween the areas, the prevalent tendencSet of 
change of color, and the amount of aqneoos pt^- 
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cipitation. The first of these regions is that of 
the Atlantic slope, which includes not only the 
country east of the Alleghanies, but a large part 
of the British possessions, extending westward 
as far as Fort Simpson, and northward and west- 
ward to Alaska, including, apparently, all that 
territory north of the Alaskan Mountains and 
having an annual rain-fall of about thirty-five to 
forty-five inches. This region, in view of its 
great extent, he selects as representing the aver- 
age or normal type of color, the variation in oth- 
er regions being in the direction of intensity. 

The second region embraces the Mississippi 
Valley, or more properly the Mississippi Basin, 
and is termed the Mississippi Region. Here 
the annual rain-fall reaches forty-five to fifty- 
five inches, and sometimes more. In this re- 
gion the tendency is to an increase of fulvous 
and rufous tints, these reaching their maximum 
in the limited area of greatest humidity, al- 
though a general increase of color is more or 
less characteristic of the region. 

The central portion of the Rocky Mountains 
forms the third region, to be called the Colorado 
Region^ as including the greater part of that Ter- 
ritory within its limits. Here the general tend- 
ency is to an increase of intensity of colors, as 
compared with the region west of it, with a de- 
velopment of rufous and fulvous tints. The hh- 
midity here is less than that in either of the oth- 
er regions named, the rain-fall being only from 
twenty-four to thirty inches. 

The fourth area Mr. Allen calls the Campes- 
trimn Region^ and includes the arid plains and 
deserts of the continent, containing not only the 
** great plains," so called, but the plains of Utah, 
Nevada, Western Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
xona, and southwest to Lower California. Here 
the rain-fall ranges from three inches to twenty, 
being below fifteen generally. Here a genend 
paleness of color is ^e distinctive feature. 

The fifth region, called the Columbian Region, 
begins on the Pacific coast at about the fortieth 
parallel, and embraces a comparatively narrow 
belt to Sitka. Its peculiarities ar^ most strong- 
ly developed west of the Cascade Range north of 
45°, and prevail eastward nearly to the main 
chain of the Rocky Mountains. The 'average 
rain-&ll is from fifty-five to sixty-five inches. 
The prevalent tendency in color is to dusky and 
fnscons rather than rufous tints. 

Other subdivisions of a similar character Mr. 
Allen thinks may be desirable, and may need to 
be made hereafter, especially for the southern half 
of Florida, which is characterized by excessive hu- 
midity and a subtropical intensity of color ; and 
it may be necessary to recognize as a distinct dis- 
trict the almost rainless portions of the Caf/^ea- 
tfian Region. 

Mr. Allen in this communication refers again 
to the relation between color and humidity pre- 
viously enunciated by him, remarking that the 
best mode of expressing it is to say that a de- 
crease of humidity is accompanied by the de- 
crease of intensity of color, this evidently result- 
ing from exposure to the bleaching effect of in- 
tense snnlight and a dry, often intensely heated, 
atmosphere. He refers to the condition of mel- 
anism as a race characteristic in mammals, and 
confirms the generalization of Professor Baird 
that but few mammals possess this in a specific 
form, and that where it occurs in sach groups as 



the squirrels, the wolves, foxes, cats, etc., the in- 
dividual must be considered as a roelanistic form 
of some race the normal color of which is differ- 
ent, generally fulvous or rufous. 

Mr. Allen's paper embraces a list of the species 
of North American Sciuridce whi^h he considers 
permanent, and among the true squirrels he al- 
lows but five that are permanent where Audubon 
gives twenty-four. He, however, recognizes in 
addition seven geographical varieties, making 
the whole number of permanently distinct forms 
twelve. Of flying-squirrels he allows but one 
species ; of the genus Tamias, or the ground- 
squirrels, he gives three ; of the Spermophilus, 
eleven ; of the prairie-dogs, two ; and of the tme 
marmots, three — making twenty species in all. 

THE ATMOSPHERE OP JUPITER. 
Dr. Lohse has investigated the velocity of the 
rotation of the cloud layers of Jupiter at differ- 
ent degrees of latitude on that planet. He finds 
that, in general, in the middle latitudes of Jupi- 
ter, there is a greater stability in the upper strata 
of the atmosphere than in the neighborhood of 
the equator, where the velocity of the rotating 
masses is increased by wind. He sees in this 
fact a probability that trade-winds prevail there 
as npon our earth. 

THE THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATION. 
Mr. C. S. Peirce, in an interesting article on 
the laws of errors of observation, and the nature 
of the so-called personal equation, gives the re- 
sults of some experiments made upon an entirely 
untrained observer, a young man about eighteen 
years of age, who had had no previous experience 
whatever in observations. He was required to 
answer a signal consisting of a sharp sound like 
a rap, his answer being made by tapping upon a 
telegraph operator's key nicely adjusted. Both 
the original rap and the observer's tap were re- 
corded by means of a delicate chromoscope, and 
five hundred observations were made on every 
week-day dnring a month. It was found that 
on the first day the observations were scattered 
through a very large range of error, the differ- 
ence in time between the records of the event 
and of the observation varying in fact between 
the extreme values from 0.16 to 0.98 of a sec- 
ond. The personal equation proper on the sec- 
ond day was between 0.2 and 0.8 of a second, 
and from that time it steadily decreased until it 
amounted only to one-seventh of a second ; it 
then gradually increased until the twelfth day, 
when it amounted to 0.22 of a second. While 
this variation in personal equation occurred, the 
range of errors or discordances was constantly 
decreasing, until on the twenty-fourth day the 
probable error of the result does not exceed one- 
eightieth of a second. This is considered to 
clearly demonstrate the value of such practice 
in training the nerves for observation ; and he 
recommends that transit ob8er>'ers be kept in 
constant training by means of similar observa- 
tion of an artificial event, which can be repeated 
with ease and rapidity, it not being essential, he 
thinks, that those observations should very close- 
ly imitate the transit of a star over the wires of 
a telescof ^ inasmuch as it is the general condi- 
tion of t' e nerves which it is important to keep 
in training more than any thing peculiar to this 
or that kind of observation. 
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OUR Record is closed on the 24th of Septem. 
her. — Nopaerous political State CoDTentions 
have been beld, as follows : Alabama Republican, 
at Montgomery, August 22, nominating Mr. White 
and Mr. Street for 0)ngres8men at large; Ohio 
Democratic, at Columbus, August 25, nominating 
William Bell for Secretary of State ; Michigan 
Republican, at Lansing, August 26, nominating 
J. J. Baglej for Governor ; Illinois Democratic, 
at Springfield, August 26, nominating Charles 
Carroll for State Treasurer ; Kansas Republican, 
at Topeka, August 26, nominating Thomas A. 
Osbume for Governor; Pennsylvania Democratic, 
at Pittsburg, August 26, nominating W. J. Wood- 
ward for Supreme Judge; Virginia Conservative, 
at Richmond, August 27, nominating for Gov- 
ernor ex-Governor Gilbert C. Walker ; Missouri 
Democratic, at St. Louis, August 27, nominating 
Charles H. Hardin for Governor; New Jersey 
Republican, at Trenton, August 27, nominating 
George A. Halsey for Governor; Ohio Repub- 
lican, at Columbus, September 2, nominating A. 
T. Wikoff for Secretair of State ; Nebraska Re- 
publican, at Lincoln, September 2, nominating 
^las Garber for Governor ; Missouri People's, at 
Jefferson City, September 2, nominating William 
Grentrr for Governor ; Nebraska Independent, at 
Lincoln, September 8, nominating J. F. Garden- 
er for Governor ; Arkansas Democratic, at Lit- 
tle Rock, September 8, approving the new State 
constitution, and nominating EHsha T. Baxter 
for Ctovemor ; Sonth Carolina Republican, at Co- 
lumbia, September 8, nominating D. H. Cham- 
berlain for Governor ; New York Liberal, at Al- 
bany, September 9, but after passing resolutions 
adjourned to the 29th, making no nominations ; 
Massachusetts Democratic, at Worcester, Sep- 
tember 9, nominating William Gaston for Gov- 
ernor; Michigan I^mocratic, at Kalamazoo, 
September 10, nominating Henry Chamberlin ; 
New Jersey Democratic, at Trenton, September 
15, nominating Judge Bedle for Governor ; New 
York Democratic, at Syracuse, September 16, 
nominating Samuel J. Tilden for Governor ; New 
York Republican, at Utica, September 28, nom- 
inating John A. Dix for Grovemor. 

In nearlv all of the Democratic State Conven- 
tions resolutions were passed denouncing the 
Civil Rights Bill and the third term. The South 
Carolina Republican Convention openly advo- 
cated a third term for President Grant. 

The majority in Ohio against the new consti- 
tution is officially reported as 147,284. 

The election in Vermont, September 1, result- 
ed in the choice of Peck (Republican) for Gov- 
ernor by a majority of about 22,000. Luke P. 
Poland was not returned to Congress. The Re- 
publicans elected 183 members of the lower 
branch of the State Legislature, the Democrats 
48, while there are four members representing 
neither party. The last House consisted of 216 
R^blicans and 82 Democrats and Liberals. 

The election in Maine, September 14, result- 
ed in the choice of Dingley (Republican) for 
Governor by a majority of between 1 1,000 and 
12,000. 

By the September election in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory Mr. Steele, the Democratic candidate for 



Delegate, was returned to Congress by a major- 
ity of from 600 to 600. 

There have been local disturbances in the 
Sonth arising out of conflicts between the white 
and colored people. A riot in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, August 19-22, reached such pro- 
portions that Governor Leslie called upon the 
State militia to restore order. In Trenton, Gib- 
son County, Tennessee, a jail was broken into, 
August 25, and a number of colored prisoners 
were murdered. In the same place Julia Hay- 
den, a colored school-teacher, was murdered. 
Gk>vemor Brown has succeeded in arresting the 
perpetrators of these outrages. 

Li Louisiana the conflict temporarily assumed 
an alarming aspect. The sentiment whidi be- 
came the basis of the secret organization known 
as the White League — a sentiment sufficiently 
indicated by the name of the ordei^-was rein- 
forced by the feeling of dissatisfiuition among 
the citizens with the existing State government. 
These combined elements found expression in a 
mass-meeting in New Orieans, September 14, 
called together to protest against the seizure of 
arpas of private citizens. The meeting led to 
the appointment of a committee commissioned 
to call upon Governor Kellogg and to request 
him to abdicate his office. The request was re- 
fused. The members of the White League and 
other citizens in arms stationed themselves at 
the intersection of the streets on the south side 
of Canal Street, from the river to Claiborne 
Street In the mean time D. B. Penn, the can- 
didate in the last State election for Lieutenant- 
Governor, had issued a proclamation charging 
Kellogg with having usurped the government, 
and calling upon '*the militia of the State, em- 
bracing afi males between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years, without regard to color or 
previous condition, to arm, and assemble under 
their respective officers for die purpose of drhr- 
ing the usurpers from power.** Barricades were 
erected by the citizens, and when the Metropol- 
itan Police appeared on Canal Street a sharp 
conflict followed, in which the police were de- 
feated. On the citizens' side eight were killed 
and eighteen wounded. On the side of the 
police nine were killed and fourteen wounded. 
Within twenty-four hours after the first oat- 
break the entire State government was revolu- 
tionized, and Governor KeDogg was a refugee 
in the Custom-bouse. On the 16th President 
Grant issued a proclamation calling noon the 
disturbers of the peace to disperse witinn five 
days. On the 18th the government vras snr- 
rendered to Kellogg under protest. There was 
no conflict between the citizens and the United 
States troops. 

There have been conflicts with the hostile In- 
dians in Texas and Indian Territory, in which 
the United States* forces have been uniformly 
successful. 

The military head-quarters of the United States 
army was removed from Washington, D. C, to 
St. Ix)uis, Missouri, by order of General Sherman, 
dated September 5, to take effect October 14. 

On the 5th of September the hundredth anai- 
versary of the first meeting of the CoDtmental 
Congress was celebrated in Carpenters' HaU, 
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Philadelphia. An oration was deli?ered by Hen- 
ry A. Brown. 

Senator Brownlow, of Tennessee, has written 
a letter to Tnunan Smith in which he says that 
the effect of the Civil Rights Bill will be *'the 
destmcdon of the Repablican party in the Soath, 
and the certain injniy of the colored people.'* 

Four hundred Mormons sailed from Liverpool 
for this country September 2. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made, August 
24, to assassinate President Prado, of Peru. 

The Bishop of Yucatan has issued an edict 
threatening to excommunicate all Roman Cath- 
olics who contract civil marriages. 

Don Carlos, August 6, issued a manifesto '* to 
the Christian powers," claiming that his is the 
party of order, and protesting against the calum- 
nies that have been published against Lim and 
his adherents. The Carlists have sustained sev- 
eral defeats. 

The Spanish ministry of Sefior Zabala resigned 
early in September, and a new ministry was form- 
ed bv SeRor Sagasta. 

The Bonapardsts, encouraged by local suc- 
cesses in some of the departments of France, 
have recently assumed a bolder tone. M. Ber- 
ger, their candidate for the Assembly from 
Maine-et-Loire, openly proclaimed his hope for 
the restoration of the empire. The result of the 
election was not promising, however. He ob- 
tained only 25,000 votes, while the Republican 
candidate received 46,000, and the government 
candidate 25,000. 

Great Britain and Turkey declined to sign 
the protocol of the Brussels International Con- 
gress. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia was mar- 
ried to the Duchess of Mecklenburg, August 28. 

Advices from India of August 24 stated that 
8,000,000 persons were still dependent on the 
government on account of the Bengal fomine. 

mSCBLLANBOna 

A monument to General Nathaniel Lyon was 
dedicated in Lyon Pa^, St Louis, Missouri, 
September 13. 

Prominent among the charities instituted by 
the St John's Guild are the summer excursions 
for the benefit of poor sick children. Thus far 
there have been el^iiteen of these excursions. 
Some idea of the magnitude of this praiseworthy 
effort is conveyed l^ the statistics of the first 
nine of these excursions, the benefits of which 
were shared by 7441 persons. The provisions 
consumed consisted of 2670 pounds of beef, 3530 



quarts of milk, 2100 loaves of bread, two barrels 
of sugar, 190 pounds of tea, 1 100 pounds of rice, 
and 254 pounds of butter. This society is ac- 
complishing important results. It has divided 
the entire city into medical districts, furnishing 
for each one competent physician, to reach the 
needs of those not cared for by the dispensaries ; 
and it furnishes medicines and pays for prescrip- 
tions. Last winter in its various fields of char- 
ity this society had 85,000 beneficiaries. 

John F. Lacey, September 1, crossed Long 
Island Sound in a row-boat twelve feet long, 
drawn bya kite. The distance was twenty-two 
miles. There were two men in the boat 

DISASTERa 

September 19.~Buming of the Granite Mill 
No. 1 in Fall River, Massachusetts. Over twen- 
ty operatives, mostly girhi, were killed, and thiiv 
ty-six injured. 

September 22. — Collision on the Belvidere 
Railroad, near Warren, New Jersey, caused by 
an open switch. One killed and several wounded. 

August 24. — Colliery explosion near Hanley, 
Stafibrdshire, England. Eight miners killed. 

September 7. -—Great fire in Meiningen, Ger- 
many. Loss in buildings alone fS, 000, 000. 
Nearly 700 families made homeless. 

September 11. — Collision on the Great East- 
em Railway, near Norwich, Eng^d. Twenty 
killed and fifty injured. 

OBITUARY. 

Afiffitst 23.— In New York citv. Colonel Will- 
iam C. Alexander, President of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company, aged sixty-eight years. 

September 2. — ^At Nashua, New Hampshire, 
Major-General John G. Foster, U.S. A., aged 
fifty years. — At Springfield, Ohio, the Right 
Rev. Thomas H. Morris, senior bishop of the 
Methodist Church, aged eighty years. 

September 7. — In Manchester, Massachusetts, 
Frederick B. Conway, the actor, aged fifty-four 
years. 

September 15. — At Newport, Rhode Island, 
the Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis, the distinguished 
jurist, aged sixty-five years. 

Aftpuet 24. — At his country-seat, Cotswold 
Hills, near Gloucester, England, Sidney Dobell, 
the poet, aged fifty years. 

August 27. — In England, John Henry Foley, 
sculptor. 

September 13. — At his residence in Valricher, 
France, Francois Pierre Gnillaume Guizot, states- 
man and author, aged eighty-seven years. 



Ciiitnr'0 f ramer. 



E BEFORE the destruction, in part, of the Libra- 
^ ry of the United States at Washington city 
several years ago, there was in that library a pam- 
phlet which contained an account of a transac- 
tion at Annapolis, Maryland, which ought not to 
pass into oblivion. 

Prior to the commencement of the American 
Revolution Dr. Gnstavus Warfield, distinguished 
for his intelligence and patriotism, resided on Elk 
Ridge, in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, and 
was captain of a volunteer uniformed company 



of cavalry. A fnend at Annapolis, the seat of 
government of Maryland, notified the doctor that 
two ships loaded with tea were at anchor in the 
harbor of that city, and were about to land their 
cargoes. Determined to arrest the proceeding, 
Dr. Warfield distributed promptly invitations to 
the members of his troop of horse and to his 
neighbors generally to a dinner, to be served up 
in a grove near his residence. A large company 
assembled, and, after enjoying the dinner, re- 
solved unanimously that the landing of the tea 
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at Annapolis oagbt to be arrested at all hazards. 
Every member of the doctor's cavalry company 
volunteered for the required service, and forth- 
with followed the lead of their captain to Annap- 
olis, where they compelled the merchants who 
bad received portions of the tea which had been 
landed to throw it into the harbor, and com- 
pelled the captain of the ship from which the tea 
bad not been landed to throw his cargo over- 
board ; and they then returned to their homes. 

It is due to the participants in this affair to 
say that it antedates the occnrrence when the 
tea was thrown into the harbor of Boston. 

A ludicrous incident at the dinner of Dr. War- 
field served to light up with merriment the stem 
faces of those who had resolved to do what was 
then rightly considered a daring deed. 

Among the assembled guests there was an old 
man who was not accustomed to see at his own 
home piles of provisions such as met his eye 
when the dinner was spread. Feeling his appe- 
tite stimulated by the prospect before him, he 
took possession of a loaf of bread and a ham, and 
having walked to a distance and seated himself 
in the shade of a spreading oak, soon, with the 
aid of his jackknife, disposed of his share of the 
feast. Then walking back to join the crowd, 
wiping his knife on his leather breeches, which 
had neither been changed nor cleaned for long 
years, and with a countenance glowing with grat- 
ification, he exclaimed, " Well, neighbors, if this 
be war, God grant we may never have peace 
again r* 

Some time since a party of ladies and gentle- 
men went on a tour of inspection through Dur- 
ham Castle. The ** lions" were shown to them 
by an elderly female of a sour, solemn, and dig- 
nified aspect. In the course of their peregrina- 
tions they came to the celebrated tapestry for 
which the castle is so fieimed. 

''These," said the guide, in true showman 
style, flavored with a dash of piety to suit the 
subject, and pointing to several groups of figures 
upon the tapestry — ''these represent scenes in 
the life of Jacob. *^ 

" Oh yes — how pretty 1" said a young lady ; 
and with a laugh, pointing to two figures in 
somewhat close proximity, she continued, "I 
suppose that is Jacob kissing Rachel ?" 

"No, madam," responded the indignant guide, 
with crushing dignity, "that is Jacob wrestling 
with the angeL" 

The men haw-hawed, the yonng lady sub- 
sided, and ofiered no fuither expository remarks, 
but groaned under a sense of unworthiness dur- 
ing the rest of the visit. 

" Some years ago," says the correspondent who 
furnished the above, " I had business which ne- 
cessitated a journey to a small hamlet about ten 
miles distant from Nottingham, England, where 
I was then residing. There being no railway 
connecting with the place, I was compelled to 
make the trip on horseback ; and as the weather 
was bitterly cold, I was pretty well frozen by the 
time I arrived at my destination. After trans- 
acting my business, I was about to prepare for 
return, when my host, a quaint specimen of an 
almost extinct species, the English yeoman, 
taming to his wife, said, 

" 'Missis, p'r'aps Mr. Stone 'd like to take a 



glass o' hot mm an* watter. It ud warm him 
up a bit a-goin' home.' 

"The old dame, darting at him a look con- 
taining several condensed curtain lectures, re- 
plied, 

" ' Rum an' watter I I'd like to know where 
the ram an' watter's to come from ! We only 
had a quartern at first, an' you've had the stom- 
achache three times since I got it /' 

" I stifled my feelings until I got outside, and 
then I ' exploded,' the naSve confession of the 
old lady as to her husband's device for procuring 
a drop of the ' crater' being altogether too much 
for my gravity." 

The Atlanta (Georgia) News contains an 
amusing account of the marriage of two colored 
persons, Andrew and Snsv, field hands, of un- 
impeachable Guinea blood, each of whom was 
over fifty years of age. With the utmost gravi- 
ty the preacher began : 

" Andrew, does you lub dis yer woman ?" 

" I duz so," was the reply. 

"Will you promise to stick close froo timfe 
an' 'taroity, renouncin' all oders an' cleabin' to 
her for eber an' eber an' amen ?" 

"Iwilldat." 

"Will you lub, honor, an' 'bey — " 

"Hold on dar, Ole Jack!" interrupted the 
groom, with no little show of indignation ; * ' 'tain't 
no use talkin' to dis nigger 'bout 'beyin' de wim- 
men-folks — enny 'cept ole miss!" 

" Silence, dar, you owdumptious nigger !" roar- 
ed the wrathful preacher. " What fur you go 
fur spilin' de gnUiity ob de 'casion ? Dis yer's 
only matter ob form, an' in'spensible to de 'ca- 
sion. Now don't you go fur to open your black 
mouf until de time fur yon to speieik. Will you 
promise to lub, honor, an' 'bey" (Andrew still 
shaking his head ominously at the obnoxious 
word) " dis yer nigger, Susy, furaishin' her wid 
all tings needed fur comfort an' happiness, an' 
protectin' from sufferin' an' makin' smoove de 
path of all her precedin' days to come ?" 

" I suppose I mus' say yes to dat," said An- 
drew, meekly. 

"Den I pronounce dese yer two couples to be 
man an' wife, an' whom de Lord has joined to- 
gedder let no man go fur to put dem asunder." 

Here an uproar arose asiong the blacks, be- 
tokening a dilemma entirely unforeseen by Old 
Jack. For, inasmuch as be had forgotten to re- 
quire the usual vows of Susy, they insisted that, 
however firmly Andrew might be bound by the 
bonds of matrimony, Susy was still single, and 
the pail were but half married. The matter was 
at last adjusted by the preacher commencing the 
ceremony over again, bv which means the couple 
were firmly nnit^, to the satisfaction of alL 

A YERT entertaining book is Hampton and its 
Students, and " Two of its Teachers^ give some 
curious instances of the ways and humors of the 
colored man. The following dialogue is irom a 
chapter on " Incomplete Sanctification," in which 
a negro is stating his "experiences :" 

" ' When you've got de glory in your sool, yon 
can't help a-hoUerin' an' a-shoutin .' 

" ' Then, as you have experienced religioii, Mf. 
Jarvis, I suppose you have fbi^ven your old 
master, haven't you?' 

" It was an unexpected blow. The gloir died 
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oat of his face, and his head dropped. There 
was eyidently a mental struggle. Then he 
straightened himself, his features set for an inev- 
itable conclusion, * Yes, Sah ! I*s forgub him ; de 
Lord knows 1*8 forgub him ; but' — and his eye 
kindled as the human nature burst forth — * but 
Fd gib my oder leg to meet him in battle /' " 

An old negro woman relates how her fourteen 
children had been sold away from her, and what 
her feelings were when, at the time of the war, 
she saw the Union flag hanging across the street, 
a sign that deliverance was at hand : 

*' An' den I spreads out my two arms wide — 
80 — an' I hugs dat ole flag up to my bress — so — 
an* I kisses it, an' I kisses it, an* I says, *Ohl 
bress you, bress you, bress yon! Oh! why 
didn't you come sooner, an' sabe jes one oh my 
chil'en !' An' den de Yankees come a-marchin' 
up de street, wid de band a-playin', an* de peo- 
ple a-shoutin', an' I was cryin' so I couldn't see 
nufSn, till all at once I 'membered what my ole 
missis tell me, an' I wiped my eyes, an' looked to 
see ef dey did hab horns fur sartin." 

A MORE characteristic sketch is that of a col- 
ored preacher, Father Parker. His ambition 
seems to have been fully satisfied when he bead- 
ed the procession in Norfolk on the day when 
the Enmncipation was proclaimed in 1868 : 

*'I went an' headed dem colored people, 
arridin' in dat yer carridge, a-settin' back on dem 
yer cushions. An' I sot back — so — an' lifted 
up my eyes, an' seed de Union flag a-wavin' an' 
a-wavin' ober my head — so — an' de music a^play- 
in' an' de people a-shoutin', an' I said, * O llord ! 
can dis be me, ole Bill Parker, slave forty year, 
a-settin' back in dis yer carridge, on dese yer cush- 
ions, wid de ole flag a-flyin ober my head, a-ridin' 
along at de head ob dis percesdon of free men ?' 
idn' / sot back /" 

The latter part of the book contains cabin and 

plantation songs, some of which are sung by the 

Jubilee Singers. The negro melody is commonly 

very sweet, but the negro theology is somewhat 

, grotesque, judging from the following hymn : 

O saints an' sinners I will von go 

See de hebDenly land? 
Fm gwine up to bebben fur to see my robe— 
Gwlne to see m J robe, an' trj it on : 
It's brighter don dat glitterin' son. 

Vm a-gwine to keep a-climbin' high, 
Till I meet dem angels In de sky; 
Dem pooty angels I shall see: 
Why dont de debbel let me -be ? 



I teU von what I like de 1 
It is dem shoatln' Methodees: 
We shout so lend de debbel look, 
An' he gets aw^ wid his clooven foot 
See de hebbenly land. 

The London Court Cfircular is a paper given 
almost exclnsively to records of what is doing 
and about to be done among the nobility and 
gentry of England. The paper is enlivened 
somewhat by a column of what pnrports to be 
English' humor, the average quality of which 
may be inferred from the following specimen : 

** A recent story of a hapless visitor to the sea- 
side who found that the rooms he was going to 
occupy with his family had just been vacated by 
a gentleman who had died of confluent small- 



pox and left the place a corpse reminds roe of 
another story in which the gay cadaver figures. 
A traveler once alighted at a way-side inn, and 
found there was only one bed vacant. On his 
expressing his willingness to take that, he no- 
ticed a certain hesitation on the part of his host- 
ess, but she eventually agreed to let him have it. 
He went to bed and slept well enough, and on 
awaking in the morning he had a look round the 
room. Finding a long chest of strange construc- 
tion under the bed, he was curious enough to in- 
vestigate it, and found therein the remains of an 
old gentleman carefully salted down. I regret 
to say that when he paid bis bill he was heartless 
enough to suggest that the gentleman under the 
bed should pay for half of the accommodation, 
when the hostess burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
'That's grandfeyther, and we've salted him down 
till we've time to bury him.* " 



A WAG is "Max Adeler," and his book. Out 
of the Hurly-Burly^ contains much that should 
cheer the dyspeptic and desponding. In his 
obituary notices are a few choice bits of poesy 
that seem, as it were, to *' fill the bill." Thus : 

The death-ansel smote Alexander M'Glne, 

And gave him protracted repose ; 
He wore a checked shirt and a Number Nine shoe, 

And he had a pink wart on his nose. 
No doubt he Is happier dweUins in space 

Over there on the evergreen snore. 
His friends are informed that his funeral takes place 

Precisely at quarter past four. 

Another, still more touching : 

We have lost our little Hanner in a very painful 
manner. 
And we often asked, How can her harsh sufferings 
be borne 7 
When her death was first reported, her aunt got up 
and snorted 
With the grief that she supported, for it made her 
feel forlorn. 

She was such a little seraph that her father, who is 
sheriff, 
Beally doeent seem to care If he ne'er smiles in life 
again ; 
She has gone, we hope, to heaven, at the early age of 
seven 
(Funeral starts off at eleven), where she'll never 
more have pain. 

In Missouri fact and poesy — the irregular 
" appropriation" of other people's horses and the 
painful result following — find rhythmic expres- 
sion in words to this effect, to wit, viz. : 

He found a rope, and picked it up, 

And with it walked away: 
It happened that to t'other end 

A horse was hitched, they si^. 

They found a tree, and tied the rope 

Unto a swingins limb: 
It happened that the other end 

Was somehow hitched to him. 

In Lbrd Cockbum's Memorials^ recently pub- 
lished, some pages are devoted to the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers, whom his lordship held in the highest 
esteeoL In May, 1 838, Dr. Chalmers delivered 
a speech in the General Assembly, of which Lord 
Cockbnm writes that **all his views and state- 
ments blazed with the fire of his volcanic imag- 
ination. How he bums ! I shed more tears of 
pure admiration than I have done since they 
were forced from me by the magnificence of 
Mrs. Siddons. And every syllable written in 
his condensed short-hand. I was sitting next 
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him, and stole a page of his notes, from which 
he spoke with intense eloquence for about twenty 
minutes. When he was done, and began to col- 
lect his materials, he missed this page, and upset 
all the hats and made all the pockets near him 
be emptied in search of it. I was obliged to 
confess the theft, when he allowed me to keep 
the trophy. " In 1835 Dr. Chahners made a long 
and eloquent written report to the General As- 
sembly in favor of endowment. **As soon as 
Chalmers had closed," writes Lord Cockbum, 
** somebody moved a vote of thanks to him ; but 
another member, thinking this not enough, moved 
that they should first return thanks to Grod. Some 
little discussion arose, which the Moderator end- 
ed by reading in a technical style from his paper 
that the question before the house was whether 
they should return thanks to Dr. Chalmers or, by 
prayer, to God. On this there was a general and 
confused cry of * Dr. Chalmers I ' * Dr. Chalmers !* 
and 'Prayer r 'Prayer!' when the Moderator de- 
clared that Dr. Chalmers had it, and proceeded 
to eulogize him accordingly, and the prayer did 
not take place till a considerable time afterward. " 

In the Little Rock (Arkansas) Gazette of Sep- 
tember 15 might have been perused the following 
advertisement, which would seem to meet the 
requirements of almost any body who wanted al- 
most any thing : 

WANTKD-A 8ITUATI0N.-A prwtlcal printer, 
who is competent to take charge of any depart- 
ment in a printing and publishing house. Woola ac- 
cept a professorship in any of the academies. Has no 
obiection to teach ornamental painting and penman- 
ship, geometry, trigonometrr, and many ouier sci- 
ences. Is paracnlarly soiiea to act as pastor to a 
small evangelical church, or as local preacher. He 
would have no objection to form a small but select 
class of young ladies to instruct them in the highest 
branches. To a dentist or chiropodist he would be in- 
valuable, as he can do almost any thing. Would cheer- 
fully accept a position as baas or tenor singer in a 
choir. Would prefer to run a blacksmith's or shoe- 
maker's shop, a dancing-school, or saw-milL 

'' Thb frequent allusions to Piatt Evans in your 
Editor's Drawer," writes a Boston correspond- 
ent, ''call to mind a characteristic anecdote I 
heard him tell nearly forty ^ears ago. I was a 
clerk then in a cloth-iroportmg house in Maiden 
Lane. Piatt came on twice a year to buy goods, 
and we boys always used to anticipate his com- 
ing with great joy, as did our employers, and 
with the added reason to them that he was al- 
wavs a generous buyer and excellent pay. 

^' After his purchases came the fun, to which 
his Jew's-harp always largely contributed. He 
was the only one I ever heard that really made 
music on the Jew's-harp. One season when he 
came he told us he had been newly fitting up his 
store, and among other things putting in pplished 
mahogany counters, or, as he expressed it, ' spl- 
splen-did-did coun-counters. N-noth-nothing 
like them in Cin-cin-na-na-tL' One day a fel- 
low came in fix)m the country to see about hav- 
ing some city clothes made ; and lounging and 
gawking about, leaning against the counters, 
eto., at last took out his jackknifis, and began 
whittling the edges. Piatt soon saw what he 
was doing, and caught up his shears, and quietly 
slipped round behind the man and cnt off the 
whole toil of his coat (they wore swallow-tailed 
coats in those days), and then said to him, with 
an expletive not necessary to repeat, 'Yon 



m-m-mend my c-c-coun-eounter, and 111 m-m- 
mend your c-c-coat.' " 

Thundes-stobms are almost unknown in the 
Willamette Valley. Occasionally, writes a friend 
in Salem, Oregon, we hear the low muttering 
sound, and see the lightning flash off on the 
mountain-side, consequently those that have 
been raised here have never enjoyed a regnlar 
old Eastern thunder-storm. About a year ago 
a merchant of Salem sold out and went into the 
stock business in Eastern Oregon, and moved 
his familv to the Dalles, where they occasionally 
have a thunder-shower. Some time after they 
had been there they received a visit from one of 
the heariest. A ten-year-old bov was out in the 
^ard when a sharp flash of lightning, followed 
immediately by a heavy clap of thunder, fright- 
ened the boy, and he ran to his mother : 

" Mamma I oh, mamma ! something busted up 
there, and it made the fire fly in great long 
strings!" 

The Drawer for June contained some anec- 
dotes about the " good Mr. Bergh," as the chil- 
dren call him. Here are one or two more : 

When Mr. Bergh first began to enforce the 
laws against dog-fighting, he was waited on by 
Kit Bums, the proprietor of the largest den in 
the ci^ where this brutal sport was carried on. 

" Mr. Beigh," said Kit, " I sympathise, deep- 
ly sympathize, with you and your society in the 
humane efforts you are making to prevent cruel- 
ty to animals. The object is a noble one. But, 
Sir, let me warn you that the moment your sod- 
ety attempts to interfere with dog-fighting, that 
moment it will dig its own grave?* 

Once when urging the passage by the Legisla- 
ture of a bill which would more effectually sup- 
press cruelQr to animals, a Senator on the com- 
mittee said he "entirely approved of the objects 
of the society, hut was a/rmd it might go too/or. " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Bergh, " there were quite 
a number of persons during the late war who were 
always afraid the North would ' go too fitr ;' and 
I never prosecute an offender for some outrageous 
act of cruelty but the same idea is urged by his 
counsel as a reason why the jury ought not to 
convict him — they might go too mr." 

Last spring there was a strike for higher wages 
by the drivra^ of nearly all the city omnibus lines. 
The horses on these lines are generally emaciated 
and poorly fed, and numerous complaints have 
repeatedly been prosecuted by the society against 
the owners for ill treatment of them, llie result 
of the strike was that for several days Broadway 
looked nearly deserted — ^not an omnibus to be 
seen. On one of these days Mr. Bergh was ob- 
served looking on the empty street with a smile 
of intense satisfiiction. 

"Ton look pleased, Mr. Bergh," observed a 
by-8tander. 

"Yes," replied the soophilist, "I am; in- 
tensely so. For years and jrears these omnibus 
proprietors have worked these poor brutes to 
death, and only half fed theuL Now for a week 
they have been eating their heads off 'at thtir 
owners' expense, without doing one step of work. 
How delighted they must be I What a btautij^ 
inttancB ^ retributive jmtice I" 

One of the members of the society has a pet 
weakness for horse-radng. He met Mr. Be^ 
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shortly after one of the stated meetings at Je- 
rome Park, and commented in glowing terms on 
the beaatj of the coarse, ^e excitement of the 
race, and his regret that Mr. Bergh had not been 
present with him. 

** And you enjoyed it ?" queried Mr. Bergh. 

** Indeed I did, ' was the reply. 

** I was afraid so," responded Mr. Bergh, " 6«- 
coMge the pleatures of tin are proverbially sweet.^* 

A coBBSflPONDENT at BrowusviUe, Pennsyl- 
Tania, communicates the following : 

Some time ago a worthless white vagabond 
named Hardin, living near the town of Browns- 
ville, left his home, and after night-fall bronght 
np at the hen-roost of an African residing in the 
bnrg. Knowing the propensities of a certain 
class of his fellow-men, the African kept a watch 
over his bipeds daring the dark hours. No soon- 
er had Hardin possessed himself of the feathered 
prize than the guard laid hands upon him. Com- 
plaint was made before Justice H. J. B ^n, a 

Democrat of the azoic period, and in due time 
Hardin and hb sable accuser were vU-a-vis with 
the aged justice. The testimony was patiently 
heard, and was overwhelming, and all expected 
to hear the sentence of the law pronoanced apon 
the prisoner ; but, to the astonishment and amuse- 
ment of aU, the justice stated : **The Legislature 
never contemplated such a case as this when it 
enacted a law against petit larceny. They knew 
that Africans were in the habit of stealing chick- 
ens from the whites, but the idea of a white man 
so bemeaning himself as to steal chickens from 
an African was preposterous and absurd. There- 
k. fore, the laws of Pennsylvania having provided 

\no remedy, the prisoner is discharged, and com- 
. pkdnant must pay the costs." 

^pinra divine service at the Baptist church, 
I Da^^lle, Pennsylvania, the following incident 

happelfM recently : 

The pastor gave oat a hynm, and as the church 
contained no musical instrument, the singing was 
conducted in^ the "good old way," one of the 
congregation raising the tune. After he had 
sung a line, it seemed to the minister that the 
singer had pitched the tune too high, and ac- 
cordingly he sung out from the pulpit, 

** Hold on there ; you have got that too high." 

The singer stoppea, and coolly relied, 

" Will you please lower it ?** 

The minister *' lowered" the tune, and the 
services were continaed without further interrup- 
tion. 

FoRTT years ago rnmors in Washington city 
imputing misconduct to members of Congress 
were seldom in circulation. The writer, then 
residing in that city, heard only one report pre- 
judicial to the character of either a Senator or 
member of the House of Representatives. And 
as its denouement illustrated the sagacity of Sen- 
ator Grundy, of Tennessee, it is communicated. 

The writer was seated in that Senator's room 
when a gentleman entered and said, 

''A report is in circulation highly injurious to 
the character of a Senator of the United States." 

* ' Stop !" said Mr. Grundy ; * ' before it is stated 
I will make a prediction. If a Western Senator 
is implicated, the government has been cheated 
out of public land ; if the Senator involved is 



from the South, a negro has been wronged ; but 
if there is some trick concerning a patent right, 
the Senator is from New England." 

The &cts of the case being stated, it appeared 
that a Senator from a New England State had 
charged one of his constituents ten dollars for 
obtaining a patent for an improvement in door 
locks. This deviation from propriety forty years 
ago caused more denunciation than that awaJL- 
ened at this day by a well-known disreputable 
practice of Senators and members of Congress 
who receive fees for the exercise of their mflu- 
ence to procure appointments, or to cover up 
official delinquency. 

A MEDICAL friend in Cincinnati is kind enough 
to send us this : 

Many years ago the writer of this remembers 
being made acquainted with the following serio- 
comic incident : Being engaged in locating wild 
lands in the northwestern part of the then newly 
admitted State of Michigan, I one day stopped 
for dinner at a pretentious ''hotel" in the em- 
bryotic village of Otsego, Allegan County, and 
was ushered into the parlor to await the prepara- 
tion of the meal. Seating myself on one of the 
high-backed, splint-bottomed chairs that furnish- 
ed the only sitting accommodation, I made a 
mental inventory of the contents of the room. 
No carpet ; not a painting, picture, book, or paper 
of any kind was to be seen, and yet the literature 
of the apartment was abundant, though peculiar. 
On the plastered walls were penciled in every con- 
ceivable style of chirography the names of the 
former guests of the house. 

On the right-hand jamb of the whitely punted 
mantel-piece was drawn, with considerable art, 
the similitude of a grave, with head and foot 
stones complete. In regular form across the 
head-stone was written, in a neat text>hand, the 
following inscription : 

Sacred 

to the memory of 

Wabbsk a. Gault, 

who died a moral death 

by BteaUng a pair of socks, 

TuesaayjJone U, 

If Heaven be pleased when sinners cease to sin, 
If Hell be pleased when Binners enter in. 
If Barth be pleased when ridded of a knave, 
Then all are pleased, for Gaolt is in his grave I 

Before leaving the house I was made ao- 
qnainted with the history of this mortuary trib- 
ute to moral obliquity. It appeared that a party 
of civil engineers, while engaged in running the 
line for a hypothetical railroad through the wil- 
derness in the vicinity of the village, had made 
this '* hotel" their head-quarters, and while there 
one night, Gault, one of the chain-bearers, pilfer- 
ed from Wilder, another of the company, a pair 
of woolen socks. A suit before the village 
** squire" fixed the theft where it belonged; the 
culprit was forced to make restitution of the 
stolen property, and was fined, and Wilder, the 
draughtsman of the party, sketched his grave, 
and inscribed the epitaph thereon. 

A OBNTLEMAN connoctod with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company writes us from North- 
port, Long Island : 

** A young man lately employed by a fiurmer in 
this neighborhood is now in the county jail on a 
charge of burglary. In a letter to his parents he 
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says, among other useful and entertaining infor- 
mation, there is one old farmer here ; all the rest 
are gentlemen," 

The recent celebration of the centenary of the 
discoTery of oxygen by Dr. Priestley recalls an 
amusing doggerel poem, published at the time 
of the burning of the doctor's meeting-houses, 
home, and papers. ** There was a small attempt 
by a few people to drive off the rabble, but they 
were compelled to show their heels by a shower 
of brickbats.'* 

The famouB Dr. Priestley, 
Though he preached to admiration, 

Tet he uever could persuade 

The nnmly cavalcade 
Not to show their detestation. 

They burned down both the meetlngB, 

Hts manuscripts and paper, 
And they swore it in their wrath 
That they would not leave him worth 

A single farthing taper. 

His house and all the utensOs, 

Out-offlces and stable; 
Nor durst the doctor stay. 
But prudently got away, 

And rejoiced that he wai able. 

Before Priestley died the Rev. David Dayis, 
one of the wits of the time, wrote the following 
epitaph, which the doctor is said to haye laugh- 
ed over heartily : 

Here lie at rest, 

In oaken cheat, 
Together packed most nicely, 

The bones and brains, 

Flesh, blood, and veins. 
And mnU of Dr. Priestley." 

Friend A was a very intelligent Quaker, 

a man of character and influence, and highly es- 
teemed in the neighborhood where he lived. 
He had a keen sense of the ridicolons, and was 
noted for his prompt and often witty replies to 
any sallies of humor on the part of his friends, 
who knew and enjoyed this peculiar trait on his 
part. One day, as he was standing at his front 
gate, two of his friends who were walking to- 
gether came toward him. *' Now," said one to 

the other, '* I'll get a joke on Uncle A ;" and 

carrying out his intention, as they came up to the 
gate, he said, very gravely, and as if asking an 
important question, 

" Uncle A , can thee tell ns the way to 

Fool's Town ?" 

^'Instinct will tell thee. Friend B ," was 

the prompt answer, given with the ntmost gray- 
ity, and as if the right direction were of the nt- 
most importance. 

Our Irish friends fill a large place in the 
Drawer, and not unjustly, for there seems no end 
to their blunders and their wit The following 
addition to their store-house of credit is literally 
a fact: 

Mr. H sent his Irish servant to one of his 

neighbors, abont a mile distant, to bring home a 
pig that he had bought. Patrick started off on 
a nice little pony that belonged to his employer, 
and in due time was seen coming back a^n 
with the pig, his legs safely tied, slung oyer his 
shoulder. 

**Why, Pat," said his master, "why didn't 
you lay the pig over the pony, and not carry that 
weight all the way on your own shoulder ? ' 

** An' sure, Sor^' said Pat, ** the pony is little, 



an' I'm of pretty good size, Sor, an' I thought 
'twas too bad to put any more weight on the 
pony, an' so I'd jist carry the pig meself !" 

A VINDICATION OP " LADY CLARA VERB DB 
VKRE." 

[TsivirrBON^B well-known poem with this title was an 
eloquent reproach to the aristocratic daae, represented 
by a high-born coquette. The followins; nmly, from 
the pen of a youns English lady of noble birth and 
high rank; will be mtereating. Both sides should be 
hMTd, certainly.] 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere 

Ne'er sought of you to win renown. 
Or thought to ** break a country heart 

For pastime ere she went to town.** 
She smiled in courtesy, and thought 

Tou somewhat churlish| we confess; 
*' The daughter of a hnnared earls,** 

Her kindness why should she repress 7 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

John Smith, or Lawrence— any name 
Unsullied may be proudly borne. 

She gladly knows from whence she came, 
And never wished to break a heart. 

But merely thoueht, as hostess here, 
There was no need to draw stem lines— 

You teach her all there was to fear. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere 

Had sadly learned a lesson true: 
The cold disttnctions man has drawn. 

At which she smiled, she must reoew. 
In pleasant converse churls see love! 

And dare reply, with scornful gleeu 
That thev are cold, and know her wiles. 

While Innocent of guile is she I 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

As is her wont, the neighbors sought. 
With humble students converse held. 

Nor dreamed of ill in word or thought 
The o'erwrought brain and feeble frame 

Were more to blame than ho* ** sweet eyes;** 
Young Lawrence surely would have died 

Had be been deaf to "low replies.** 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere 

Feariese has sought his mother^ side, ^ 
And soothed her ffHef with sympathy. ^^ 

And of her pasnon stemmed the udc^lr 
Bemorsef uUy the ** bitter word** 

Was taken back, which she did hear, 
And bore with all the calm ** repoa» 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vara.** 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere 

Has sorrows in her stately ball 
In common with all human hearts; 

But she can bear them without galL 
•* Noblesse obUge** she knows full weU ; 

Yet she has aith in modest worth. 
Young Lavrrence knew the gulf between, 

And reverenced her noble oirth. 

The Lady Clara Vere de Vere 

BeUeves in ** heaven above ns bent,** 
But thinks ** the gardener and his wife,** 

With Lawrence, value long descent. 
She heeds not what it seem* to you ; 

She ImotM tis noble to be good; 
And kind hearts beat *neath ermlned robetj 

And faith flows pure through noble blood. 

You know not Clara Vere de Vere ! 

She finds around her halls and towers 
Full scope for tender woman*s work. 

Which amply fills " the rolling hours.** 
But if her work is thus misread. 

Her daughters in far future yean 
Her course wlU scarcely imitate. 

Withheld by her weU-founded fean. 

The Lady Clara Vere de Vere ^ ^ ^ 

Finds time not ** heavy on her hands.** 
Her people bless her in the gi^; 

No want Is felt upon her laadik 
But may the yeoman wise beware. ^ 

Nor let the boundary lines be sdired, 
Orgentle ladles well may fear ^^ * 

IlQ grant such boon a kindly wora. 
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